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OUR  NEAREST  NEIGHBOR. 


PYBAMID  OF  OHOLTTLA. 


THE  nearest  things  are  often  the  far- 
thest off,  and  the  farthest  off  the  near- 
est. This  is  true  of  jjlaces  as  well  as  of  peo- 
ples. We  know  more  of  Bismarck  than  of 
our  next-block  neighbor,  of  Paris  than  of 
many  an  American  town.  This  law  is  veri- 
fied in  our  knowledge,  or  ignorance  rather, 
of  our  nearest  national  neighbor,  Mexico. 
Few  books  are  written,  less  are  read,  upon 
this  most  novel  and  interesting  land  on  our 
continent,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
on  any  continent.  Prescott's  Conquest  is  es- 
teemed a  sort  of  historical  romance,  the  very 
charm  of  his  style  adding  to  the  unreality  of 
his  theme.  And  if  it  be  reckoned  strict  his- 
tory, it  is  still  history ;  not  a  living,  breath- 
ing power,  as  is  England  or  Italy,  Germany 
or  Russia,  but  a  vivid  fact  of  three  centuries 


and  over  ago,  a  mediaeval  story  of  marvels 
and  mystery.  In  fact,  Prescott's  "Conquesf 
has  made  that  of  its  subject,  Cortez,  to  fade. 
And  one  is  half  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
real  conquestador  was  not  the  strong-brained, 
strong-limbed,  strong-souled  Spaniard,  but 
the  half-blind  and  wholly  meditative  Bos- 
tonian.  The  Achilles  and  his  Homer  are 
worthy  of  their  several  fame.  Yet  the  land 
on  which,  or  out  of  which,  each  won  his  chief 
glory  is  still  superior  to  them  both.  A  run 
along  some  of  its  chief  paths  of  interest  may 
make  this  fact  patent  to  other  eyes. 

The  approach  to  Mexico  is  on  the  same 
path  to-day  that  Cortez  opened.  He  made 
its  port,  and  all  people  have  accepted  his 
decision  as  final.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  erect  other  coast  towns  into  the  chief 
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QOVEBJSOK'S  PALAOE  of  VEBA  CRUZ. 


ports  of  entry,  but  so  far  have  utterly  failed. 
The  City  of  the  True  Cross,  built  on  the  hot 
sands  by  this  adventurer,  is  the  commercial 
capital  still.  If  all  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try is  largely  Mexican,  the  city  of  Cortez  is 
Spanish  to  this  day.  Not  in  population,  for 
the  Indian  excels  in  numbers  here  as  every 
where  in  the  country,  but  in  influence  and 
character  it  is  a  child  of  Spain. 

Look  at  it  as  you  draw  in  sight  of  the 
wished-for  land,  especially  if  a  norther  has 
been  tossing  you  on  those  green,  blue,  black, 
and  yellow  waves,  the  strata  of  earth  or 
of  herbage  under  the  sea  giving  its  col- 
oring to  the  waves  rolling  above  them. 
There  rises  the  grandest  of  peaks  that  ever 
saluted  a  coming  or  going  traveler.  Sixty 
miles  at  sea,  the  mighty  cone  of  Orizaba 
lifts  its  white  pyramid,  glowing  like  a  cloud 
smitten  by  the  sun,  yet  fixed  and  solid  in 
its  8u])stan(!e,  and  light  as  no  cloud  can  ever 
be.  Though  it  is  eighty  miles  back  of  the 
shore,  it  seems  almost  to  stand  out  to  sea, 
so  vast  are  its  ])r()i»()rtions.  Nowhere  else 
can  a  cone  of  snow  be  s(^en  so  clear  and  so 
near  from  the  ocean  level.  You  can  meas- 
ure from  this  watery  plain  the  whole  enor- 
mous hciglit.  Over  s<^veut(!en  thousand  feet 
it  staiidH  forth  in  one  unbroken  eye-glance. 
It  looks  as  broad  as  half  the  western  hori- 
zon. All  that  broken  group  of  brown  and 
green  ujountains  forms  itH  base, but  from  their 
((•litre,  as  if  gatheriiig  all  their  voluminous 
folds  into  one,  it  rises  fourteen  thousand  feet, 


sheer  and  unbroken,  without  a  mountain 
companion.  From  the  sea  the  effect  is  felt 
of  the  whole  four  miles  of  height.  You 
measure  from  that  green  below  you  to  that 
white  above,  and  take  in  the  whole  impres- 
sion at  once. 

But  Orizaba  can  not  keep  us  from  nearer 
and  more  human  views.  A  little  island  lies 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore.  A  bank  runs 
half-way  out  to  the  island.  Only  a  small 
channel  separates  the  two,  which  could  be 
easily  connected  by  a  breakwater,  if  wisdom, 
will,  and  wealth  could  unite  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  island  is  the  famed  fortress  of 
Ulloa,  not  so  named  from  the  ulularions  of 
its  occupants,  although  they  have  suffered 
successive  defeat  from  every  attacking  foe. 

Behind  it,  and  between  it  and  that  spit 
of  land,  is  the  harbor,  what  there  is  of  it,  of 
Vera  Cruz.  And  not  much  of  a  harbor  is  it. 
The  northers  drive  their  seas  clean  over  the 
solitary  mole,  and  the  few  craft  that  lie  near 
hasten  to  up  anchor  if  possible,  and  get  into 
the  outer  and  safer  sea.  If  such  a  sea  hap- 
pens to  be  on,  there  is  no  communication 
between  vessel  and  shore,  not  even  between 
the  fort  and  the  main -land.  Passengers 
have  been  kept  a  week  in  a  steamer,  unable 
to  land,  and  friends  visiting  the  ship,  or  pas- 
sengers the  shore,  have  failed  for  days  to 
make  their  desired  connections  with  the 
mole  or  vessel.  Our  luck  is  better,  as  we 
arrive  on  the  dying  edge  of  a  storm,  and 
soon  find  ourselves  in  an  oflScer's  boat,  un- 
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der  wliite  awnings,  rowing  to  the  mole.  At 
the  head  of  this  solitary  wharf  an  open  pla- 
za, without  shade  of  any  sort,  welcomes  us, 
famous  chiefly  as  the  spot  where  Santa  Anna 
lost  his  leg  in  some  gunnery  practice  against 
a  home  or  foreign  foe.  That  lost  leg  helped 
him  on  to  fame  and  power  as  completely  as 
the  famous  cork  leg  pushed  forward  its  for- 
tunate (for  a  time)  possessor.  Hosea  Big- 
low's  wooden  leg  of  Bird  o'  Freedom  Sawin 
was  an  equally  fortunate  limb  of  Fortunatus. 

A  short  street,  clean  and  white,  as  all  the 
streets  are  here,  brings  us  to  the  little  cen- 
tral plaza,  and  its  tiny  park  of  perpetual 
verdure.  The  Australian  gum-tree,  the  mag- 
nolia, the  Chinese  laurel,  broad-leaved  cacti, 
and  lilies  of  many  sorts,  cool  the  fervid  air 
by  their  dark  and  glossy  greens.  Even  the 
flaming  flower  of  the  oleander  can  not  make 
them  look  uncomfortable. 

The  Hotel  Diligencias  occupies  one  side 
of  the  square,  a  name  known  and  respected 
over  all  the  country,  for  it  is  the  house  of 
the  company  which  is  the  only  substitute 
for  the  railway  from  Yucatan  to  Colorado. 
Every  where  the  Diligencias  Generales  is 
found,  and  every  where  it  insures  you  good 
coaches,  good  beds,  good  board,  good  horses, 
good  drivers — every  thing  but  good  roads. 
This  company  was  formed  only  a  few  years 
ago,  chiefly  by  Senor  Escandron,  who  saw 
the  need  of  this  intercommunication,  and 
who  became  enormously  wealthy  by  his 
sagacity  and  enterprise.  It  issues  letters 
of  credit  on  deposits,  and  has  administrators 
at  every  stopping-place  for  the  night,  who 
will  cash  these  letters  according  to  the  trav- 
eler's desire,  and  so  keep  him  in  constant 
relief,  without  imperiling  his  life  and  for- 
tunes by  carrying  large  sums  about  his 
person. 

Opposite  the  hotel  is  the  governor's  pal- 
ace,  a  building  of  some  pretensions,  two-sto- 
ried, with  ample  halls  and  broad  verandas 
and  many  suits  of  rooms.  It  was  then  be- 
ing tinted  with  pretty  washes  without,  and 
cleaned  and  garnished  within,  because  the 
President  was  on  his  way  to  open  the  railroad 
from  the  commercial  to  the  national  capital. 
The  cathedral,  big  and  not  beautiful,  ranges 
along  the  southern  side,  and  stores,  chiefly 
occupied  by  Germans,  stretch  coolingly  un- 
der the  arcades  on  the  northern  side.  Sip- 
pers  of  coffee  sit  under  the  arches  before  the 
hotel,  and  a  few  loungers  dodge  away  from 
the  sun  around  the  plaza,  shifting  themselves 
to  its  shadiest  benches. 

Vera  Cruz  is  the  smallest,  compactest, 
cleanest,  and  deadliest  of  national  sea-ports. 
It  lies  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand.  It  has 
practically  but  two  streets,  one  going  straight 
back  from  the  mole  to  the  centre  of  the  wall 
that  swings  like  a  semicircle  around  the 
town ;  the  other  is  the  string  of  this  bow, 
whereof  the  former  is  the  arrow.  It  stretch- 
es along  its  diameter  the  enormous  distance 


of  about  a  mile.  The  arrow  is  about  a  third 
that  length.  Two  or  three  streets  cross  this 
at  right  angles  going  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
wall,  and  two  others  are  parallel  to  Cen- 
tral Street,  as  it  is  called,  but  behind  it, 
and  shorter,  subtending  arcs  of  lesser  area. 
What  makes  the  city  such  a  victim  of  the 
yellow  fever  is  a  question  often  asked  and 
rarely  answered.  It  is  not  its  fil  thin  ess,  for 
a  cleaner  town  one  never  sees.  Its  block- 
stone  pavements  are  washed  nightly,  and 
shine  like  Philadelphia  door-steps.  The  big 
black  buzzard  acts  as  scavenger,  and  clouds 
of  them  occupy  roof-top  and  church  cross, 
dipping  into  the  street  for  stray  morsels, 
and  in  their  ravenous  hunger  would  make 
nothing  of  boots  and  hats  and  old  clothes, 
if  the  x)eople  ever  had  such  articles  to  cast 
away.  So  far  as  garbage  and  dirt  are  con- 
cerned, no  city  has  less  fault  to  find  with  its 
fathers. 

No  more  is  the  affluent  and  decaying  veg- 
etation the  cause,  or  quiet  inland  waters 
and  semi-waters,  such  as  lie  in  lagoons  and 
rich  but  deadly  deltas  about  New  Orleans. 
The  bluffs  about  Vera  Cruz  are  sand,  and 
sand  only.  You  must  go  miles  from  the 
city  to  reach  fat  and  fatal  lands.  The  walls 
are  thought  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the 
evil,  for  they  shut  in  the  air,  and  prevent 
its  sweeping  easily  through  the  town.  They 
are  twenty  feet  high,  and  of  no  value  what- 
ever as  a  protection.  They  only  increase  its 
perils,  for  they  necessitate  bombardment  in 
all  civil  wars,  which  ruins  roofs  and  churches 
and  destroys  lives,  while  they  do  not  prevent 
the  capture  of  the  town.  If  they  also  cause 
the  pestilence,  then  there  is  every  reason  for 
their  removal. 

Central  Street  has  one  characteristic  of 
Venice.  It  is  without  carriages.  Not  a 
four-wheeled,  or  a  two-wheeled,  or  even  a 
one-wheeled  vehicle  did  I  see  in  all  its  tiny 
thoroughfares.  The  horse  and  its  rider,  the 
donkey  and  its  pack,  were  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  carts  and  carriages,  except  the 
Indian  loaded  like  his  brother,  the  ass,  with 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  levees 
of  the  great  are  attended  by  gentlemen  and 
ladies  on  foot.  Even  to  the  Presidential  re- 
ception, which  flashed  with  diamonds  and 
grand  turn-outs  of  apparel,  every  body  went 
afoot.  But  Venice  is  without  horse  or  mule, 
and  so  Vera  Cruz  hath  pre-eminence. 

In  another  thing  it  surpasses.  Without 
public  or  private  carriages,  strangely  enough 
it  has  a  horse-car.  I  shall  have  to  revise 
my  first  statement.  This  four-wheeled  car 
exists.  It  goes  up  and  down  this  single  av- 
enue every  fifteen  minutes,  and  will  carry 
you  for  a  real  (twelve  and  a  half  cents)  the 
whole  distance  of  a  mile,  or  less.  But  it 
carries  nobody  save  driver  and  conductor. 
People  have  no  call  to  either  extreme,  and 
the  shops,  caf6s,  and  churches  are  all  within 
biscuit  toss  of  each  other  and  of  the  houses 
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of  the  gentry,  the  very  few  that  have  a  real 
to  spend.  The  horse  railway,  like  many  a 
Northern  steam  road,  is  simply  a  superfluity, 
no  call  arising  in  either  case  for  the  extrav- 
agant enterprise.  It  may  by  this  time  have 
ceased  to  he. 

The  prettiest  ride  from  the  city  is  by  cars 
to  Medellin,  some  ten  miles  south,  a  little 
back  from  the  sea,  alon,g  the  bank  of  a  mud- 
dy and  shaded  river.  This  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  Cortez,  and  it  bears  the  name  of 
his  birth-place  over  the  sea.  We  pass  down 
Calle  Centrale  by  many  a  workshop  and 
wine-shop.  In  the  former  you  see  tailors, 
hatters,  cordage -twisters,  candle -makers, 
shoe-makers,  iron- workers,  each  busy  at  his 
hot  trade  this  hot  December  day.  There  is 
no  privacy.  All  their  works  are  manifest  to 
all  passers-by. 

The  wine  and  coffee  shops  are  equally 
open,  and  more  attractive.  Hot  to  the  hot 
is  the  law,  whether  it  be  delicious  coffee  or 
fiery  spirits.  Ice- water  and  iced  drinks  are 
things  unknown.  What  the  acute  Haze- 
well,  of  the  Boston  Traveller,  asserts  should 
be  our  law  of  conforming  to  nature,  ice- wa- 
ter for  winter  and  tea  for  summer,  is  here 
carried  out,  and  the  heating  liquids  refresh 
heated  frames. 

A  church,  well  battered  by  the  shot  of 
Scott,  stands  near  the  southern  gate,  rent 
and  abandoned.  A  bridge  is  just  outside 
the  gate,  perhaps  thirty  feet  long,  stone, 
with  a  low  parapet,  and  benches  for  loun- 


gers. The  broad  path  to  it  on  either  side 
for  a  hundred  feet  is  lined  with  young  co- 
coa-nut trees.  That  bridge  was  first  built 
by  Cortez  for  a  sum  so  fabulous  that  his 
emperor  staggered  when  the  bills  came  in. 
It  is  of  no  use  except  as  a  lounging-place, 
and  not  much  for  that,  for  the  trees  are  too 
small,  the  promenade  too  short,  and  the 
means  of  getting  to  it  too  scant  for  the  fash- 
ionables to  frequent  it,  even  if  the  horse-car 
runs  thither ;  so  it  is  left  to  dogs  and  loun- 
gers of  the  lower  sort,  or,  more  commonly, 
to  silence  and  emptiness,  save  the  croaking 
presence  of  buzzards,  and  the  stray  foot  of 
the  foreigner  "  doing"  the  town. 

The  cars  for  Medellin  start  from  near  Cor- 
tez Bridge  and  its  petty  alameda.  They 
run  through  a  wild,  rough,  low  country,  well 
covered  with  thorns  and  briers,  sometimes 
marshy  and  watery,  where  the  July  pond- 
lily  of  the  North  is  sending  forth  its  Decem- 
ber fragrance,  or  would,  if  it  sent  forth  any 
fragrance  at  all,  which  it  is  said  not  to  do  in 
this  land.  It  looks  as  sweet,  if  it  does  not 
smell  as  sweet,  as  when  nestling  in  the  mid- 
summer ponds  of  New  England. 

Alongside  of  the  road  for  "  quite  a  piece" 
runs  a  sort  of  water-dike.  Horsemen  are 
wending  their  way  to  the  town,  for  it  is 
Saint  Somebody's  day,  and  so  every  non-saint 
must  off  work  and  on  toggery,  and  be  up  to 
the  drink  shops  for  a  godly  carousal.  One 
of  these  caparisoned  horsemen,  well  bedi- 
zened with  rows  of  shining  buttons  all  adown 
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the  sides  of  his  pantaloons,  with  like  rows 
on  either  side  of  his  dark  jacket,  upon  a  horse 
alike  arrayed,  seeks  to  get  out  of  too  near 
proximity  to  the  train,  backs  off  the  narrow 
roadway  into  the  canal -like  sludge,  and 
horse  and  rider  go  floundering  in  mud  and 
water,  to  the  immense  delight  of  spectator 
and  disgust  of  the  victim.  The  hemired 
costume  is  a  poor  prej)aration  for  his  day's 
expectations. 

The  cocoa-palm  begins  to  assume  lofty 
proportions,  its  bark  seamed  and  ridged  with 
the  annual  fall  of  its  leaf:  a  fall  not  like 
that  of  most  trees,  for  its  leaf  grows  out  of 
its  trunk,  rises  high  and  stiff  as  a  branch, 
ripens,  withers,  falls  backward  over  itself, 
drops  off  little  by  little,  until  naught  re- 
mains but  the  scar,  a  rim  of  green  and  then 
of  brown,  which  shows  its  successive  annual 
growths,  as  rings  inside  the  bark  do  those 
of  other  trees. 

Medellin  is  a  collection  of  bamboo  huts 
and  cottages  of  varied  pretension,  situated 
amidst  rose-bushes  laden  with  flowers,  or- 
ange groves  laden  with  fruit,  and  mango 
and  acacia  trees  of  height  and  breadth  and 
foliage  and  greenness  beyond  compare. 
These  bamboo  palaces  are  for  coolness,  and 
they  look  airy  and  comfortable.  Most  are 
deserted,  except  those  the  poorest  inhabit, 
and  the  one  or  two  still  open  for  occasional 
parties  from  the  town.  It  is  out  of  season 
now,  and  so  the  shaded  stores,  caf6s,  and 
gambling- houses  are  without  inhabitant. 
One  pleasant  restaurant  is  open.  We  pace 
its  cool  halls,  sit  in  its  cane  seats,  wander 
among  its  blooming  gardens  which  lead  to 
the  river's  bank,  with  its  deep  shade  of  re- 
freshing coolness,  and  sit  down  to  a  delicious 
breakfast  of  fish,  flesh,  eggs,  and  coffee,  with 
bread  to  match,  no  better  than  which  can 
one  find  in  the  finest  banqueting-room  of 
Paris.  It  was  a  novel  sensation  this  garden 
meal  on  New-Year's  Day — a  beginning  of  the 
year  that  New  York  visitors  would  be  glad 
to  enjoy. 

The  roses  are  fragrant  if  the  lilies  are  not, 
and  big  bouquets  for  a  penny  or  two  are 
forced  on  you  at  the  stopping-places.  The 
people  love  flowers.  The  natives  take  de- 
light in  raising  them,  and  show  much  taste 
in  arranging  them.  The  flower  vendors  of 
the  cai)ital  are  among  its  chief  institutions. 
They  occupy  the  corners  of  the  street,  their 
bouquets  lying  on  mats  on  the  ground. 
These  bouquets  are  sometimes  half  a  yard 
across  ;  from  that  to  half  a  foot.  Their  base 
is  usually  violets,  crowded  and  solid  and 
smooth,  a  dark  background  for  the  brilliant 
colors  that  crown  them.  Trimmed  and  es- 
caloped  paper  incloses  the  flowers.  Tliey 
are  sold  for  a  few  cents,  if  the  customer  i 
knows  how  to  buy. 

The  chief  road  from  the  sea-port  to  tlie 
capital  formerly  led  through  Jalapa,  famous  , 
for  its  tropical  gardens,  its  outlook  of  sea  I 
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I  and  its  uplook  of  mountains  ;  famous  also 
for  the  nauseous  jalap  it  has  contributed  to 
pharmacy,  and  for  which  it  has  fallen  into 
I  such  disrepute  among  children,  and  those 
who  retain  the  memory  of  childhood,  that 
its  rare  beauty  of  location  and  surroundings 
can  not  make  it  entirely  agreeable.  One 
does  think  of  rose  and  sweetness  at  the  same 
time,  no  matter  what  Shakspeare  says ;  and 
if  that  word  were  united  with  an  asafetidian 
odor,  the  very  name  of  rose  would  cause  an 
upward  movement  of  its  rhythmical  fellow, 
the  nose.  So  Jalapa  suffers  from  its  bad 
name.  Yet  if  we  pronounce  it  Halapa,  and 
spell  it  thus,  we  escape  the  memory ;  for  no 
one  would  think  of  finding  in  that  name  the 
horrid  jalaj)  of  his  sick  boyhood. 

The  railroad  has  spoiled  this  road  to  the 
cax)ital.  It  goes  to  the  southward,  making- 
Cordova  and  Orizaba  its  half-way  houses. 
For  eighty  miles  it  runs  through  a  level,  un- 
settled country,  full  of  capabilities.  The 
rank  foliage  of  field  and  forest  shows  what 
it  might  be  if  reduced  to  cultivation.  A  few 
cattle  occasionally  appear,  a  hamlet  ©r  two 
by  the  road-side,  orchards  of  bananas  flour- 
ish and  show  off  as  a  fruit  in  their  own  coun- 
try, like  all  natives,  appearing  l^etter  at  hv)me 
than  abroad.  Orchids  hang  on  the  crotches 
of  trees,  having  ate  up  all  the  foliage  to  make 
themselves  beautiful.  These  fungi  or  para- 
sites have  their  chief  home  along  this  val- 
ley. They  are  of  every  sort  of  color  and 
quality,  and  as  useless  as  flowers  on  a  lady's 
hat,  or  three  tails  to  any  thing  but  a  bashaw. 
Yet  if  beauty  bo  its  own  utility,  they  have  a 
right  to  be,  for  in  rich  and  delicate  tints  they 
are  above  all  their  fellows  of  the  field,  these 
hanging  gardens  of  dead  trees. 

Chiquiimite  welcomes  us  to  its  cooling  for- 
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ests,  the  beginning  of  the  mountains.  Ori- 
zaba had  been  haughtily  glancing  at  us  with 
his  "stony  British  stare"  all  the  way  from 
Vera  Cruz.  The  bottom  of  his  hills  began 
to  hide  from  us  his  icy  countenance.  It 
was  a  luxurious  exchange.  Nowhere  has 
nature  piled  up  more  magnificence  in  for- 
est shape.  The  road  winds  on  semicircu- 
lar bridges  amidst  ash,  beech,  acacia,  mango, 
castor-oil,  cocoa-palm,  and  unnumbered  va- 
rieties of  forest  and  flower.  The  morning- 
glory,  elaborated  here  into  convolvuli,  hangs 
on  every  bush  and  tree,  a  mass  of  tangled 
color  of  every  hue.  The  hills  hollow  out  a 
basin,  into  which,  hundreds  of  feet  below, 
leaps  the  Atoyac.  It  is  a  wide,  high  tunnel 
of  densest  foliage,  with  a  tiny  stream  pour- 
ing from  near  its  base  into  a  darkling  pool. 
You  can  go  the  world  around  and  not  find  a 
more  charming  picture  than  this  of  Atoyac. 

We  plunge  out  of  its  sight,  and  all  sight, 
into  another  sort  of  tunnel,  and  then  de- 
bouch upon  the  plains  of  Orizaba,  the  first 
terrace,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
half-way  up  to  the  capital. 

This  is  an  open  plain,  bounded  by  big 
mountains.  For  twenty  miles  the  road  runs 
on  a  comparative  level,  amidst  wildness  of 
nature  and  fields  of  culture.  The  huts  of 
the  villagers  Hue  the  road-side,  sometimes 
thirty  feet  in  roof  and  not  six  feet  at  the 
eaves,  loftiness  within  and  lowliness  with- 
out being  their  desiderata — a  grace  of  na- 
ture that  souls  might  safely  imitate. 
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Paroquets  chatter  on  their  perches,  loose 
of  foot  as  well  as  tongue,  held  probably  by 
the  clipped  wing,  as  strong  a  chain  as  any 
cage  or  fetter  can  be.  The  coffee  bush  hides 
itself  among  the  banana  thickets,  craving 
shade  with  its  heat.  It  is  a  slim,  loose- 
jointed  bush,  that  sprawls  round  like  a  tali 
ungainly  boy  who  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  legs  or  arms.  Its  bean  lies  dark- 
ening on  the  mats  around  the  cottages,  the 
gathered  and  the  ripened  article  differing 
greatly  in  color. 

Cordova — not  the  ancient  of  Spain,  but  the 
hardly  less  ancient  of  Mexico — salutes  us 
with  cries  of  'bus  and  carriages,  as  well  as  of 
oranges,  bananas,  and  stranger  if  not  better 
fruit.  For  a  medio,  or  six  and  a  quarter  cents, 
they  will  give  four  such  oranges  as  you  never 
tasted  elsewhere.  The  Jaffa,  the  Messina, 
the  Neapolitan,  the  Havana,  all  lose  their 
lusciousness  beside  the  Cordovan.  It  over- 
flows with  juiciness.  It  can  hardly  wait  to 
have  its  skin  removed.  It  spurts  out  of  the 
under  skin,  that  type,  modern  antiresurrec- 
tionists  might  say,  of  the  spiritual  body  hid- 
den under  the  outer  and  grosser  covering. 
It  is  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  is  the  orange  of  Cordova ;  and 
yet  these  United  States  try  to  squeeze  life 
out  of  the  fibrous  Havana  and  sweetness  out 
of  the  sour  Messina,  bringing  the  latter  by 
heavy  ship-loads  across  the  Atlantic  and 
half  across  the  Mediterranean,  when  this 
queen  of  them  all  is  not  three  days  from 
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New  Orleans.  The  old  town  looks  old  from 
the  d^pot,  though  it  is  not  of  Aztec  but  of 
Spanish  origin,  one  which  Cortez  built  for 
his  delight  and  repose,  and  which  holds 
memorials  of  his  presence  as  its  chief  heir- 
looms. 

The  preacher  of  a  better  faith  is  here 
also,  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord  and 
making  these  paths 
straight.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  loveliest 
appointments  when 
the  new  gets  well 
established,  and  the 
old  gets  well  re- 
newed. 

In  this  hollow 
among  the  hills  Ori- 
zaba puts  on  espe- 
cial majesty.  You 
are  well  up  to  its 
base.  The  distant 
ocean  and  sea-port 
view  is  exchanged 
for  one  near  at  hand. 
Though  still  sixty 
miles  away,  it  seems 
to  rise  at  your  very 
feet.  How  superbly 
it  lifts  its  shining 
cone  into  the  shin- 
ing heavens!  Clouds 
had  lingered  about 
it  on  our  way  hith- 
er, touching  now  its 
top,  now  swinging 
round  its  sides.  But 
here  they  are  burn- 
ed up,  and  only  this 


pinnacle  of  ice  shoots  up 
fourteen  thousand  feet  be- 
fore your  amazed,  uplifted 
eyes.  Mont  Blanc  at  Cha- 
raouni  has  no  such  soli- 
tariness of  position,  nor 
rounded  perfection,  nor 
rich  surroundings.  Every 
thing  conspires  to  give 
this  the  chief  place  among 
the  hills  of  earth.  None 
these  eyes  have  seen 
equals  or  approaches  it  in 
every  feature.  It  will  yet 
win  the  crowd  from  Eu- 
rope to  its  grander  shrine. 

It  is  not  difficult  of  as- 
cent, in  this  being  inferior 
to  Europe's  Mont  Blanc, 
if  that  be  an  inferiority 
which  makes  its  summit 
and  the  view  therefrom 
accessible  to  ordinary  dar- 
ing. 

The  three  Mexican  vol- 
canoes have  been  often 
under  foot,  though  not  till 
Cortez  came  was  this  achievement  known. 
His  men,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  superi- 
ority, scaled  the  peaks  near  the  city,  and 
astonished  the  natives  by  their  feat.  They 
brought  back  sulphur  from  the  crater  for  the 
manufacture  of  powder,  thus  bringing  the 
fatal  mountain  in  more  deathly  shape  home 
to  the  poor  Aztec. 
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Orizaba  is  not  only 
a  mouiitain,  but  a 
town.  The  last  was 
reached  by  a  coach 
from  Fortin ,  then  the 
terminns  of  the  road. 
We  plunged  down  a 
steep  place,  a  race 
of  the  horses'  heels 
with  the  coach's 
wheels  as  to  w^hich 
should  touch  bot- 
tom first.  The  heels 
touched  bottom  all 
the  time,  and  of 
course  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  hill 
ahead  of  the  wheels, 
but  only  a  length 
ahead.  High  along 
the  side  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly steep  hill 
creeps  the  railroad, 
making  some  of  its 
most  surprising  feats 
of  engineering  as  it 
winds  and  leaps 
across  this  chasm. 
It  becomes  almost 
circular  in  its  twists 
and  turns. 

The  ride  down  hill  and  then  up  again  was 
amidst  the  richest  tropical  delights.  There 
was  no  end  of  heavy,  deep  foliage,  of  thick- 
set banana  orchards,  of  hide-and-go-seek 
coffee  bushes  and  beans,  of  flaming  rhodo- 
dendron, and  every  shade  of  cactus  blossom 
— if  that  can  be  called  a  shade  Avhich  shone 
■with  such  marvelous  beauty.  The  uncome- 
ly parts  hath  the  more  abundant  honor,  one 
clearly  sees,  when  such  spined  and  gray  and 
beautiless  forms  glow  with  purple,  scarlet, 
crimson,  deep-hued  pink,  and  grateful  blue, 
yellow,  and  yiolet. 

The  town  is  entered,  its  street  rough  be- 
yond conception.  Great  boulders  lie  thick- 
ly scattered  over  it,  and  greater  holes  lie  be- 
side the  boulders,  the  former  extinct  paving- 
stones,  the  latter  the  holes  of  the  pit  whence 
they  were  digged.  These  were  all  once  in 
proper  symmetry,  the  stones  compact,  upon 
a  level  road ;  but  time  and  a  New  York  lack 
of  street  inspectors  have  torn  up  the  pave- 
ment, which  tears  up  every  passer  over  it. 

The  coach  pays  no  regard  to  our  feelings, 
but  gallops  swiftly  over  the  holes  and  the 
rocks,  tossing  us  from  side  to  side,  and  from 
bottom  to  top,  as  if  we  were  having  a  young 
e-arthquake  all  to  ourselves.  This  continues 
for  a  mile,  when  the  untorn  pavement  is 
struck,  and  we  bowl  away  at  a  break-neck 
pace  through  the  slightly  startled  town, 
whose  one-story  plastered  huts  are  prettily 
washed  in  light  and  grateful  colors.  The 
rattle  and  toss  of  the  coach  increase  at  ev- 
ery whirl  of  the  wheels,  till  we  rush  fero- 
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ciously  up  to  a  long  high  wall,  pierced  with 
long  high  windows,  well  protected  with  long 
high  bars,  a  single  story,  and  striped  prettily 
in  fancy  colors.  At  the  big  portal  we  stop, 
with  a  jounce  worse  than  all  that  preceded, 
and  beggars  of  every  degree  welcome  us  to 
the  Hotel  Diligencias  of  Orizaba.  How  they 
whine  and  grin  and  show  off  their  horrid  rags 
and  sores !  What  a  commentary  on  Roman- 
ism !  It  breeds  these  human  vermin  as  nat- 
urally as  the  blankets  of  its  worshipers  do 
the  less  noisome  sort.  The  more  "  piety," 
the  more  poverty ;  the  more  of  workless 
faith,  the  more  of  this  idle  work. 

A  live  mill  keeps  the  town  chattering,  and 
gives  it  an  unusual  activity.  But  for  that, 
only  earthquakes,  of  which  it  has  a  goodly 
share,  w^ould  keep  it  in  motion.  This  mill 
is  romantically  set  in  a  luscious  ravine,  over 
a  rattling  river,  where  bananas  and  all  trop- 
ical fruits  and  flowers  overflow  it  with  their 
luxuriance. 

Orizaba  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  gentry 
of  Mexico.  Being  on  the  railroad,  it  has 
outstripped  its  rivals,  Jalapa  and  Cuerna- 
vaca,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  winter  home  of 
the  big  city.  Some  of  the  finest  estates  in 
the  world  are  perched  on  its  hills  and  hidden 
in  its  hollows.  They  enjoy  the  perpetual 
luxury  of  every  tropical  product,  with  the 
pyramid  of  ice  ever  cooling  the  fancy,  if  not 
the  air.  It  will  be  the  favorite  resort  as 
well  of  wanderers  from  the  United  States  of 
the  North. 

The  cars  begin  to  climb  up  the  Cumbres; 
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four  thousand  feet  they  accomplish  in  less 
than  thirty  miles.  It  is  holding  on  by  the 
eyelids. 

"  The  boldest  held  their  breath 
For  a  time." 

As  they  go,  step  by  step,  up  the  sides  of  these 
gorges,  which  "ope  their  ponderous  and 
marble  jaws"  to  swallow  up  that  smoking, 
puffing  insect  which  craw^ls  like  a  beetle, 
its  rings  each  separate  car,  along  the  al- 
most precipitous  sides  of  the  huge  barrancas, 
a  hand  thrust  out  on  one  side  would  touch 
the  mountain,  on  the  other  stretch  out  over 
thousands  of  feet  of  empty  space  between  it 
and  the  rocks  below.  The  road  is  the  finest 
bit  of  engineering  on  this,  if  not  on  any  con- 
tinent. 

At  length  the  Boca  del  Monte  is  reached 
(the  mouth  of  the  mount),  and  smoother  ways 
are  before  us.  The  table-land  and  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  ours.  The  famed  valley 
of  Anahuac,  the  most  famed  mountain  val- 
ley in  the  world,  is  before  us,  with  its  pueb- 
los, pulque,  and  historic  charms.  We  will 
run  off  a  matter  of  twenty  miles  before  we 
visit  the  central  city,  and  get  a  look  at  the 
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most  sacred  city  of  the  country,  Puebla  de 
los  Angeles  (the  city  of  the  angels).  The 
railroad  entrance  is  not  attractive ;  the 
stage-coach  is.  You  run  down  a  long,  wide, 
broken,  dusty  thoroughfare,  filled  with  asses 
and  asseteers — for  if  nnileteers  are  drivers  of 
mules,  asseteers  should  be  drivers  of  asses. 
These  poor  beasts,  four -legged  and  two- 
legged,  are  heavily  loaded  with  earthenware, 
charcoal,  wood,  hay,  stone,  corn,  coffee- 
all  the  products  of  the  country.  Men  carry 
three  hundred  pounds  laid  along  their  backs 
from  far  above  the  head.  Women  are  not 
less  heavily  laden.  Children  grow  up  to 
these  carriages.  No  wonder,  seeing  such — 
for  such  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine 
alone  possessed  in  His  days — the  Master  cried 
out,  "Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees,  hypocrites, 
for  ye  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to 
be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders^ 
but  ye  yourselves  will  not  move  them  with 
one  of  your  fingers."  It  is  so  here  to-day, 
bodily  and  spiritually.  The  lords  of  the 
church  and  the  state  move  not  with  one  of 
their  dainty  fingers  the  grievous  burdens 
^liich  they  lay  upon  the  backs  and  brains 

and  hearts  of  their 
brethi'en.  They  have 
filled  religion  with 
masses  and  festas 
and  forms,  and  ev- 
ery thing  but  Christ 
and  peace.  Again 
we  hear  Him,  turn- 
ing from  the  phari- 
saic  masters  to  the 
toiling  people,  cry 
out,  "Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest." 
May  they  soon  re- 
spoud, 

"  Yes,  gracious  Saviour, 
we  will  come, 
Obey,  and  be  forever 
blessed." 

Then  will  their  bur- 
dens roll  off  their 
shoulders  as  well  as 
their  souls.  Chris- 
tianity puts  the  load 
from  the  head  of 
man  and  woman  to 
the  back  of  beast,  to 
the  cart  and  the  car. 
Stephenson  is  sim- 
ply a  fulfiller  of  the 
prophecies.  These 
rushing  cars  .are  car- 
rying off  the  bur- 
den of  superstition  as 
well  as  more  market- 
able commodities. 

The    broad  way 
gathers  itself  up  a 
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little,  and  passes  between  the  Alameda — a 
pleasant  shady  public  drive  and  walk — and 
the  Church  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  paved 
court  along  the  street  side  covering  an  acre 
or  more,  its  deep  arcades,  once  for  priestly 
refreshment,  now  soldi(5rs'  barracks,  and  its 
tall,  square,  not  ungainly  towers,  that  look 
as  if  they  could  stand  many  an  earthquake 
and  bombardment  still,  as  they  have  already 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more. 

The  clean  streets  are  washed  by  rivulets 
from  Iztaccihuatl,  which  lies  right  over  our 
heads,  though  forty  miles  away.  How  su- 
perbly sleeps  that  snow  range  above  this 
green  meadow  and  gray  town  !  Were  it  not 
too  sad  a  reflection,  one  might  fancy  it  a 
body  shrouded  and  laid  in  state  on  that 
high  catafalque  ten  thousand  feet  above  our 
eyes.  Its  name  means  the  White  Woman, 
and  the  sleeping  form' too  painfully  suggests 
death. 

The  city  lieth  four  square.  It  was  con- 
structed under  priestly  direction,  from  a  stone 
opposite  where  the  Convent  of  the  Inquisition 
stands,  or  stood,  for  it  is  mostly  in  ruins  to- 
day. A  street  has  been  cut  through  it,  and 
the  covered  Avay  by  which  the  priests  and 
friars  traversed  its  broad  acres  lies  open  to 
the  day. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  holds  a 
portion  of  these  ruins,  and  has  already  es- 
tablished its  mission  here.  In  opening  these 
ruins  a  well  in  the  wall  was  struck,  and  a  I 
mass  of  human  bones  rolled  out.    They  had  | 


been  cast  in  from  above,  and  in  the  long 
years  had  filled  the  horrid  well.  Close  l)}-  ;j 
cell  was  opened  large  enough  to  hold  three 
jiersons  in  a  semi-crouching  posture.  A  lit- 
tle hole  let  in  food  and  air,  if  the  keepers  so 
pleased ;  but  walled  in  otherwise,  doubtless 
this  hole  was  also  closed,  and  the  victims 
left  to  starve  here,  as  they  were  found  in  a 
like  Inquisition  at  Mexico. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  city  is  the  ca- 
thedral.   None  more  magnificent  exists  in 
the  country.    It  has  a  broad  jiaved  area  be- 
tween its  wall  and  the  street,  lifted  up  some 
three  feet  above  the  sidewalk.    On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  is  a  pretty  plaza 
studded  with  trees.     The  towers  rise  in 
grand  proportions,  and  the  big  bells  drop 
down  the  mellowest  fruit  of  melody.  The 
inside  is  simple  and  rich.     The  grooved 
pillars,  three  feet  in  diameter,  rise  ninety 
feet  to  the  groined  ceiling,  whose  springing 
arches  bend  like  a  hand  of  heaven,  each 
ridge  a  finger,  above  the  prostrate  worship- 
ers.   The  high  altar  is  a  marvel  of  alabas- 
ter, or  what  shines  like  unto  it,  of  mala- 
chite, or  its  best  imitation,  of  ruddy  marble 
fluted  columns,  the  edge  faced  with  gold, 
presenting  a  bewildering  blaze  of  burnished 
stone  and  flashing  gold. 

The  services  are  as  powerless  as  the  tem- 
ple is  powerful.  The  mass  is  said,  loud  rings 
of  bells  striking  harshly  the  command  to 
bow  and  bewail ;  singers  sing  their  artistic 
utmost;  changing  robes  and  genuflections 
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aud  gymnastics,  and 
other  paraphernalia 
of  costume  and  con- 
duct, fill  up  the  weary 
hour,  set  off  with  a 
hrief  sermon  by  a 
junior  preacher.  The 
temple  is  grand. 
When  will  the  wor- 
shipers be  also  ? 

A  more  sacred  city 
lies  a  dozen  miles 
away,  or  did  lie, 
when  Cortez  con- 
quered the  country. 
Cholula  was  its  name. 
Here  was  many  a  teo- 
calli,  aud  human  vic- 
tims daily  wet  their 
hundred  altars  with 

their  heart's  blood.  Here,  too,  was  the 
white -faced  god  supposed  to  take  up  his 
abode,  of  whom  it  was  told  that  he  left  the 
land  for  the  East,  and  would  some  day  re- 
turn. This  prophecy  had  no  little  to  do 
with  preparing  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
accepting  the  white  and  bearded  strangers 
as  the  ancient  god  of  Cholula.  Their  fear- 
ful sacrifice  of  human  life  was  no  unnatural 
commentary  on  this  expectation,  for  it  filled 
up  in  another  form  the  measure  of  his  daily 
service. 

The  ride  hither  on  horseback  on  a  charm- 
ing spring  morning,  as  springs  are  in  North- 
ern latitudes,  was  itself  enchanting.  Such 
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verve  is  in  the  horse  and  its  rider,  the  horse 
that  only  knows  a  rider,  and  the  rider  that 

only  knows  a  horse. 
Our  leader  was  of 
this  last  sort,  an  old 
cavalier,  who  was 
got  up  in  old  Mexi- 
can fashion,  regard- 
less of  expense.  Like 
Old  Grimes,  his  coat 
was  "  all  buttoned 
down,"  and  panta- 
loons too,  but  not 
before ;  the  side  was 
the  favorite  place  to 
show  off  these  strinjr- 
lets  nf  silver  knobs. 
Three  hundred  dol- 
lars his  array  some- 
times costs.  The 
broad  felt  hat,  itself 
girt  with  a  silver 
band,  and  the  silver 
trappings  on  saddle 
and  bridle,  complet- 
ed the  outfit  of  the 
gay  old  man,  who 
trolled  love  -  songs 
with  broken  voice 
as  though  he  were 
still  a  beardless  bra- 
vo of  twenty  instead 
of  one  past  his  three- 
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score.  I  have  no  picture  of  his  face,  so 
weazened,  but  the  Mexican  horse  and  his 
rider  are  well  set  forth  in  this  actual  por- 
trait. 

The  city  of  the  plain  is  only  distinguisha- 
ble by  a  single  mound,  that  towers  to  a  re- 
spectable hill.    Mr.  Beecher  says  somewhere 
that  one  can  under- 
stand the  labor  in- 
volved in  making  a 
mountain  by  shov- 
eling and  wheeling 
and  dumping  a  few 
barrows  of  eartli  in 
his  own  lot.  The 
Cholulaus  shovel- 
ed,  wheeled,  and 
dumped  (if,  indeed, 
they  did  wheel,  and 
did  not  carry  it  on 
their  shoulders  and 
heads,  which  is  the 
more  likely)  not  less 
than  a  score  or  two 
of  millions  of  such 
barrow  -  loads,  to 
make  a  temple  for 
their  chief  god,  and 
on  which  many  of 
those  who  built  it, 
or  their  children, 
were  offered  in  sac- 
rifice. It  is  a  big  as 
well  as  a  bad  faith 
that    would  thus 
make  multitudes 
erect  joyfully  their 
own  funeral  pyre. 


This  pyre  has  a 
base  of  forty  acres, 
the  size  of  Boston 
Common.  Conceive 
of  those  free-relig- 
ion Puritans  level- 
ing off  that  sacred 
place,  and  bringing 
loads  of  earth  from 
Brighton,  Brook- 
line,  Dorchester, 
and  Somerville  to 
erect  the  whole  lev- 
el square  into  a  pyr- 
amid as  high  as  the 
pine  -  apple  of  its 
State-house !  Up, 
up,  up  slowly  creeps 
the  mighty  plateau, 
growing  narrow  as 
it  grows  taller,  like 
many  uplifted  men. 
Yet  when  above 
the  tallest  house  of 
Beacon  Street,  it  is 
— '  twenty  acres  across; 

and  when  it  reach- 
es the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  it  is  ten  acres  across ;  and  when  it 
stops  at  the  pine-apple  knob,  it  is  two  or 
three  acres  across.  And  all  this  for  faith, 
and  a  faith  which  involved  their  own  im- 
molation, or  that  of  their  nearest  friends 
and  kindred !  How  happens  it  that  Boston 
goes  to  Buddha  for  its  god  ?    He  lies  nearer 
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home  on  these  Aztec 
plains ;  he  is  a  native 
American,  the  better 
suiting  their  nation- 
al or  continental  con- 
ceit ;  he  shows  us  a 
faith  that  makes 
Buddha's  nirvana 
tame,  for  suicide  is 
always  baser  than 
submission  to  anoth- 
er's knife.  The  pyr- 
amid of  Cholula  is 
the  shrine  that 
should  draw  these 
worshipers.  Here  is 
the  eleventh  religion 
that  should  swallow 
up  all  their  ten,  for 
it  is  more  majestic 
than  any,  save  the 
one  that  builds  its 
temple  in  the  skies, 
and  offers  up  its  one 
victim,  the  Divine 
Author  thereof,  free- 
ly and  of  His  own 
will,  for  the  world's 
salvation. 

The    pyramid  is 
mounted  by  a  road- 
way cut  to  the  top. 
edge  the  strata  of 
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You  see  along  the  cleft 
thin  brick  and  other 
substances  which  went  to  its  composition. 
Orchards  open  half-way  up,  ravines  drop 
down  near  the  summit ;  all  the  traits  of  nat- 
ural hills  appear.  A  winding  row  of  steps 
makes  the  last  ascent.  The  prospect  is  one 
of  great  breadth  and  beauty  and  desolation. 
Scores  of  empty  churches  stand  in  an  empty 
town.  The  population  has  dwindled  to  its 
shortest  span  ;  a  few  hundreds  hug  the  broad 
plaza,  bigger  than  any  in  the  country  save 
that  of  the  capital,  and  as  void  of  life  at 
mid-day  as  a  grave-yard.  "  Great  expecta- 
tions" is  written  all  over  this  place.  A  tiny 
church,  fresh  in  stucco  and  colored  washes, 
flush  with  the  street,  accommodates  all  the 
people  of  the  town.  A  tinier  one  going  up 
on  this  summit,  still  more  richly  arrayed  in 
fresco  and  fiction,  is  for  festal  uses,  and  as 
a  monument  of  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
over  fratricide. 

Cortez  recognized  the  value  of  this  spot, 
both  by  his  leaving  here  the  little  image 
of  the  Virgin  which  he  carried  in  all  his 
campaigns,  and  by  his  planting  so  many 
churches  here,  and  a  whole  sacred  city  only 
ten  miles  away.  The  image  and  the  Spanish 
city  remain,  but  the  Indian  town  vanished 
with  the  Indian  faith,  and  no  attempts  to 
save  it  by  inoculation  of  temples  of  another 
creed,  though  they  be  over  forty  in  number, 
shall  avail  to  preserve  it  from  becoming  a 
desolation.  The  hundreds  to  which  it  is  re- 
duced will  become  tens,  and  the  tens  a  ci- 


pher, unless  a  more  stimulant  faith  seize  and 
is  seized  by  the  peojile. 

The  superb  snow  hills  of  Popocatepetl  and 
Iztaccihuatl  look  down  on  the  dead  city, 
its  lustrous  monuments.  When  will  these 
tombstones  see  the  dead  town  below  them 
rise  again  ?    When  ? 

The  plain  of  Anahuac  welcomes  us  from 
the  junction  of  the  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz 
roads.  It  opens  up  before  that,  for  Puebla 
is  on  the  same  general  plateau,  and  we  ride 
on  a  level,  without  break,  except  ravines 
cracked  by  heat  and  rain,  from  its  gates  to 
those  of  the  capital.  The  pulque  drink 
and  the  maguey  plant  appear  first  on  these 
high  and  dry  plains.  The  latter  is  the  fa- 
miliar broad,  green,  long,  lance  leaf  of  the 
Agave  americana,  so  well  known  in  our  con- 
servatories. The  latter  isjthe  drink  gotten 
from  its  bowl  just  before  its  bud  bursts 
into  flower.  The  plain  is  lovely  to  the  eye. 
Stretching  for  miles  in  straight  rows  some 
eight  feet  apart,  it  gives  the  bare  and  blaz- 
ing land  a  refreshment  of  green  that  is  glad- 
dening to  the  eye. 

But  when  the  white  sour  swill  is  thrust  un- 
der your  nose  by  these  brown  hags,  and  its 
nasty  smell  strikes  through  the  sense  into 
the  soul,  you  see  or  smell  how  the  gifts  of 
God  can  be  perverted  by  tlie  depravity  of 
man.  The  taste  is  as  bad  as  the  smell,  as 
one  touch  of  the  tongue  to  the  "  white  trash" 
sufficed  to  prove.  Yet  at  the  start  it  is  sweet 
as  new  cider,  as  delectable  and  as  harmless. 
But,  like  that,  it  rapidly  breeds  sourness  and 
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Hastiness,  and  comes  to  the 
front  rank  with  Loudon 
porter,  Bavaria  beer,  and 
Albany  ale,  "  stinkingest 
of  the  stinking  kind"  to 
which  tlie  appetite  of  man 
nncontrollcd  drags  his  body 
and  his  soul. 

We  swing  ronnd  the  low- 
est eastern  spurs  of  the  two 
snow  volcanoes.  The  lake 
flashes  upon  us  on  which 
Cortez  made  his  boats,  over 
which  Prescott  spends  a 
large  and  needless  amount 
of  romance;  for  the  lake  is 
a  shallow  salt  pond,  and 
the  boats  were  mere  scows. 
On  the  o})posite  side,  sixty 
miles  back,  are  the  silver 
hills  of  Pacliuca  and  the 
sierras  of  Zumpango.  Soon 
Otumba  appears,  where 
Cortez  fought  his  greatest 
fight,  without  a  gun,  or  pis- 
tol, or  horse,  rednced  with 
a  score  of  reckless  followers 
to  the  level  of  his  foes.  As  he  debouched 
through  yonder  western  hills  on  this  broad 
plain,  after  the  Triste  Noche,  he  met  here 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Aztecs  in  solid 
rank.  Cutting  his  way  through  till  his  arm 
and  sword  failed,  seeing  the  palanquin  of  the 
chief,  rushing  for  it,  and  striking  him  dead, 
he  sent  a  panic  into  the  multitude,  who  let 
him  through  to  these  lower  spurs  round 
which  we  have  just  run,  on  whoso  farther 
side,  looking  toward  Puebla,  or  Cholula  then,, 
dwelt  his  faithful  allies,  the  Tlascalans,  who 
received  him,  and  helped  him  organize  a 
victory  that  has  continned  until  now. 

Not  far  from  Otumba  stand  forth  two  pyr- 
amids of  earth,  like  those  of  Cholula,  called 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  each  several  hundred 
feet  square  and  high,  on  a  geometric  line 
with  each  other  as  perfect  as  a  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel engineer  could  have  carved  them,  each 
now  surmounted  with  a  tiny  chapel,  emblem 
oj^  their  conversion  to  the  Roman  faith. 
They  are  the  only  Aztec  remains  of  mark  in 
all  the  valley ;  and  they  are  probably  Toltec, 
an  ante-Aztec  race  to  which  that  warlike 
people  were  indebted  for  all  their  arts  and 
refinements,  perhaps  also  for  their  horrid 
barbarities  of  worship. 

Guadalupe  soon  appears  on  the  right,  a 
sierra  not  three  miles  from  the  city,  the 
most  sacred  mountain  of  Mexico  or  America, 
and  the  most  profane.  A  via  sacra  ran  from 
it  to  the  town,  on  which  the  penitent  myr- 
iads walked  upon  their  knees.  Now  our 
train  rushes  over  it  regardless  of  shrines 
and  kueelers  and  other  vanities  of  faith. 
The  worshipers  have  accepted  the  situation, 
and  ride  to  and  from  the  favorite  seat  of 
their  goddess  in  the  railway  car,  even  as 
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pilgrimages  are  now  going  on  over  Europe 
in  first  and  third  class  trains.  The  times 
change,  and  we  change  with  them. 

The  city  glitters  in  the  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Its  last  beams  are  gathering  on 
the  peaks  of  the  silent  Alps  that  stand  forth 
on  our  eastern  sky,  as  they  had  stood  on  the 
western  when  at  Puebla.  We  have  run 
clear  round  them.  They  change  their  light 
to  color,  grow  rosy  in  that  flush  sent  from 
between  the  saws  of  Ajusco  on  the  west, 
and  then  turn  to  the  awful  white  of  death. 

Ere  that  the  Hotel  Gillow  has  welcomed 
us  to  its  comfortable  chambers,  and  we  are 
housed  like  Cortez  in  the  Aztec  capital. 
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With  burning  brow  on  fevered  hand, 
Slow  fading  with  the  fading  day, 

I  sit  beside  the  darkling  strand 

While  moaning  tide  and  land-wind  say : 

"  Thy  wide  world  died  by  land  and  sea 

With  that  great  heart  that  died  for  thee. " 

The  sighings  of  her  wasting  breast 

Were  breathed  to  cold,  unanswering  night- 
Alone,  forsaken,  and  unguessed, 

She  passed,  a  blighted  flower,  from  sight; 
And  now  the  land-wind  bears  my  cry 
To  deaf  abyss  of  seaward  sky. 

A  single  star's  unpitying  gleam 

Lights  up  the  storm-weed  at  my  feet; 

And,  shore-cast  wreck,  I  sit  and  dream 
While  my  lost  heart,  with  waning  beat, 

Breaks  slowly,  by  the  breaking  sea, 

For  that  great  heart  that  brake  for  me. 
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IHE  country  of  tlie  Niam-niams,  that 
savage  tribe  whose  very  name  signifies 
"  great  eaters,"  is  situated  between  the 
fourth  and  sixth  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
Dr.  Schweinfurth's  travels  were  confined 
exclusively  to  the  eastern  portion,  and  of 
the  extent  of  the  country  toward  the  west 
he  was  unable  to  gain  any  definite  informa- 
tion. Desirous  as  he  was  to  follow  the  Welle 
River  far  into  the  unknown  interior,  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  only  partial 
surveys  and  explorations,  as  the  great  trad- 
ing caravan  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self completed  its  collection  of  ivory,  and 


proceeded  no  farther  southward  than  the 
land  of  King  Muuza. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  lived  among  these  Niam- 
niams  long  enough  to  make  a  very  thorough 
study  of  their  character.  He  possesses  such 
large  insight  that  even  here  among  canni- 
bals we  find  him  searching  out  the  good  and 
the  human  in  these  creatures,  who  seem  but 
little  above  the  beasts,  and  declaring  them 
to  be  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
equally  subject  to  the  same  sentiments  of 
grief  and  joy,  and  even  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  humor.  With  the  exception  of 
their  appetite  for  human  flesh,  their  cus- 
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toms  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
other  wild  African  tribes.  They  wear  very 
little  clothing,  and  spend  all  their  energy 
on  their  head-dresses.  A  remarkable  but 
common  head-dress  among  these  curious 
savages  is  made  by  a  hoop,  which  is  fast- 
ened to  the  lower  rim  of  a  straw  hat.  Sin- 
gle tresses  of  hair  are  then  taken  from  all 
parts  of  the  head  and  stretched  tightly  over 
the  hoop,  producing  an  effect  like  the  rays 
of  glory  which  adorn  the  pictures  of  a  saint. 
This  elaborate  coiffure  demands  great  atten- 
tion, and  much  labor  must  be  spent  upon  it 
every  day. 

Whenever  a  Niam-niam  has  lost  any  very 
near  relative,  the  first  token  of  his  bereave- 
ment is  shown  by  his  shaving  his  head.  His 
elaborate  coiffure — that  which  had  been  his 
pride  and  his  delight,  the  labor  of  devoted 
conjugal  hands — is  all  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
the  tufts,  the  braids,  the  tresses,  being  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  about  the  roads  in  the 
recesses  of  the  wilderness. 

The  time  of  these  people,  when  they  are 
not  at  war  with  surrounding  tribes,  is  di- 
vided between  hunting  and  tilling  the  soil. 
Sweet-potatoes  and  yams  are  easily  culti- 
vated, and  the  tobacco  crop  is  large  and  of 
excellent  quality.  All  the  Niam-niams  are 
great  lovers  of  tobacco.    They  never  chew. 


but  smoke  the  fragrant  weed  from  neat  little 
clay  pipes.  Of  all  the  plants  which  are  cul- 
tivated by  the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  none 
excites  a  feeling  of  greater  interest  than  to- 
bacco, suggesting,  as  it  does,  a  curious  con- 
formity of  habit  among  peoples  far  remote. 
Although  the  wanderer  in  the  wilderness 
may  not  eat  the  food  of  his  African  entertain- 
er, nor  drink  his  curious  decoction  of  various 
herbs,  he  still  can  sit  down  and  smoke  with 
him,  enjoying  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  in 
that  particular  at  least.  The  same  two 
kinds  which  are  cultivated  among  ourselves 
have  become  most  generally  recognized. 
These  kinds  are  the  Virginian  tobacco  (Al- 
cotiana  tabaciim)  and  the  common  tobacco 
(N.  rustica).  The  Virginia  tobacco  grows 
abundantly  in  this  locality,  but  the  leaves 
never  attain  a  large  size,  and  there  is  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  them  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  made  use  of  in  rolling  cigars.  Ne- 
groes always  sow  tobacco  in  a  frame  be- 
fore they  plant  it  out ;  the  mid-day  sun  of 
Central  Africa  is  too  powerful  for  the  seed, 
which  infallibly  perishes  in  a  parched  soil. 
It  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  foreign  origin 
of  this  plant  that  there  is  not  a  tribe  from  the 
Niger  to  the  Nile  which  has  a  native  word 
of  its  own  to  denote  it.  Throughout  all  the 
districts  over  which  Schweiufurth  traveled 
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the  Niam-niams  formed  the  solitary  excep- 
tion to  this  by  naming  the  Virginian  tobacco 
"  gundeh but  the  Monbuttoos,  who  grow 
only  this  one  kind,  and  are  as  little  familiar 
with  N.  rustica  as  the  Niam-niams,  call  it 
"  E-taboo."  The  rest  of  the  people  ring  ev- 
ery kind  of  change  upon  the  root  word,  and 
call  it  "  tab,"  "  tabba,"  "  tabdeet,"  or  "  tom." 

The  Niam-niams  show  much  skill  and  ar- 
tistic taste  in  moulding  clay  and  in  wood- 
carving.  They  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
dishes  and  bowls,  and  water  flasks  of  divers 


patterns,  some  ■  being  really 
beautiful  in  design.  They 
appear  to  have  an  instinct- 
ive love  of  art,  and  music 
rejoices  their  very  soul.  The 
little  mandolin,  which  they 
carve  from  wood,  is  the  most 
perfect  musical  instrument 
found  among  the  wild  Afri- 
cans. It  has  five  or  six 
strings,  arranged  on  strict 
acoustic  principles,  with 
screws  for  tightening  and 
tuning  them.  The  music  of 
these  little  instruments  is 
wild,  melancholy,  and  mo- 
notonous, but  it  thrills  the 
inmost  nature  of  the  native. 
There  is  a  singular  class 
of  professional  musicians 
among  the  Niam  -  niams 
which  seem  to  be  a  gro- 
tesque echo  of  the  wander- 
ing troubadours  of  olden 
time.  These  musicians  pre- 
sent  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance.  They  are  always  deck- 
ed out  in  the  most  fantas- 
tic way  with  feathers,  and 
covered  with  a  promiscuous  array  of  bits 
of  wood  and  roots,  and  all  the  pretentious 
emblems  of  magical  art,  the  feet  of  earth- 
pigs,  the  shells  of  tortoises,  the  beaks  of 
eagles,  the  claws  of  birds,  and  teeth  in  every 
variety.  They  wander  about  from  village 
to  village,  reciting  tales  of  ancient  heroes 
as  well  as  their  own  adventures,  never  for- 
getting to  conclude  by  an  appeal  to  the 
liberality  of  the  audience,  reminding  them 
that  a  reward  either  of  copper  rings  or 
beads  would  be  thankfully  received.  These 
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wandering  minstrels  are 
occasionally  met  with 
among  other  African 
tribes,  bnt  nowhere  do 
they  present  such  an  ex- 
aggeration of  minstrelsy 
as  among  the  Niam-niams. 

The  Monbuttoo  country, 
where  King  Munza  lived 
in  barbaric  magnificence, 
lies  several  degrees  to  the 
westward  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza  Lake.  Munza  was 
impatiently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Khartoom- 
ers.  His  store-houses  were 
piled  to  the  full  with 
ivory,  the  hunting  booty 
of  an  entire  year,  which 
he  was  eager  to  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  the 
north,  or  to  see  replaced 
by  now  supplies  of  the 
red  ringing  metal  which 
should  flow  into  his  treas- 
ury. 

It  was  in  March,  1870, 
nearly  two  years  after  his 
departure  from  Europe, 
that  Dr.  Schweinfurth  ar- 
rived at  the  court  of  this 
Central  African  king.  On 
the  morning  after  the 
caravan  had  formed  its 
camp  Schweinfurth  was 
informed  that  all  arrange- 
ments were  complete,  and 
that  his  African  majesty 
was  waiting  to  receive  the 
stranger.  The  royal  resi- 
dence was  half  an  hour's 
march  from  the  camp,  and 
thither  Schweinfurth  pro- 
ceeded with  all  possible 
solemnity  and  magnifi- 
cence. A  black  body- 
guard went  with  him  as 
escort,  and  the  trumpeters 
had  orders  to  usher  him 
into  the  royal  presence 
with  a  flourish  of  the 
Turkish  reveille.  Three 
black  squires  bore  his 
rifles  and  revolvers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fourth  with 
his  cane  chair.  Next  in  order,  and  in  awe- 
struck silence,  came  several  Nubian  servants 
clad  in  festive  garments  of  unspotted  white- 
ness, and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  offering 
that  had  been  so  long  and  carefully  reserved 
for  the  Monbuttoo  king. 

As  the  party  apiiroached  the  royal  hut 
the  drums  and  trumpets  were  sounded  to 
their  fullest  power,  and  the  natives  pushed 
forward  in  such  crowds  that  the  strangers 
could  scarcely  force  their  way  along.  When 
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at  last  they  entered  the  hut,  an  officer,  who 
appeared  to  be  master  of  ceremonies,  took 
Schweinfurth  by  his  right  hand,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  interior  of  the  hall.  Here, 
like  the  audience  at  a  concert,  were  arranged 
according  to  their  rank  hundreds  of  nobles 
and  courtiers,  each  occupying  his  own  orna- 
mental bench,  and  decked  out  with  all  his 
war  equipments.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
building  a  space  was  left  for  the  royal  throne, 
which  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  other 
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benches  except  that  it  stood  upon  an  out- 
spread mat.  Schweinfurth's  OTvn  chair  was 
placed  near  the  royal  bench,  and  he  sat 
down,  with  his  people  standing  and  squat- 
ting behind  him,  and  the  Nubian  soldiers 
forming  a  guard  around. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  to  sit  waiting 
before  the  empty  throne,  as  Munza  was  in 
his  private  apartments  undergoing  a  proc- 
ess of  anointing,  frizzing,  and  bedizening  at 
the  hands  of  his  wives,  that  he  might  appear 
in  the  imposing  splendor  of  his  state  attire. 

The  grand  reception  hall  of  the  African 
king  was  an  architectural  curiosity.  It  was 
at  least  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  forty  feet 
high,  and  fifty  broad.  It  had  been  quite  re- 
cently completed,  and  the  fresh  bright  look 
of  the  materials  gave  it  an  enlivening  as- 
pect, the  natural  brown  polish  of  the  wood- 
work lookiug  as  though  it  was  gleaming 
with  the  lustre  of  new  varnish.  Consider- 
ing the  part  of  Africa  in  which  this  hall 
was  found,  it  might  be  called  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  bold  arch  of 
the  vaulted  roof  was  supported  on  three  long 
rows  of  pillars  formed  from  perfectly  straight 
tree  stems,  the  countless  spars  and  rafters, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
being  composed  entirely  of  the  leaf-stalks 
of  the  wine-palm.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  dark  red  clay  plaster  as  firm  and 
smooth  as  asphalt.  The  sides  were  inclosed 
by  a  low  breastwork,  and  the  space  between 
this  and  the  arching  roof,  which  at  the  sides 
sloped  nearly  to  the  ground,  allowed  light 
and  air  to  pass  into  the  building. 

After  waiting  an  hour,  a  loud  beating  of 
drums  and  ringing  of  bells  was  heard,  and 
the  tawny  Caesar  came  striding  in,  followed 
by  a  number  of  his  favorite  wives.  The  cos- 
tume of  this  cannibal  king  was  most  ex- 
traordinary. His  appearance  was  decidedly 
marked  with  his  nationality,  for  every  adorn- 
ment that  he  had  about  him  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  Central  Africa,  as  none  but  the 
fabrications  of  his  native  land  are  deemed 
worthy  of  adorning  the  person  of  a  king  of 
the  Monbuttoo. 

Agreeably  to  the  national  fashion,  aplumed 
hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  chignon,  and 
soared  a  foot  and  a  half  above  his  head  ;  this 
hat  was  a  narrow  cylinder  of  closely  plaited 
reeds  ;  it  was  ornamented  with  three  layers 
of  red  parrots'  feathers,  and  crowned  with  a 
plume  of  the  same  ;  there  was  no  brim,  but 
the  copper  crescent  projected  from  the  front 
like  the  visor  of  a  Norman  helmet.  The 
cartilages  of  Munza's  ears  were  pierced,  and 
copper  bars  as  thick  as  the  finger  inserted  in 
the  holes.  The  entire  body  was  smeared 
with  the  native  unguent  of  powdered  cam- 
wood, which  converted  the  original  bright 
brown  tint  of  his  skin  into  the  color  that  is 
so  conspicuous  in  ancient  Pompeian  halls. 
With  the  exception  of  being  of  an  unusually 
fine  texture,  his  single  garment  differed  in 


no  respect  from  what  was  worn  throughout 
the  country  ;  it  consisted  of  a  large  piece  of 
fig  bark  impregnated  with  the  same  dye  that 
served  as  his  cosmetic,  and  this,  falling  in 
graceful  folds  about  his  body,  formed  breech- 
es and  waistcoat  all  in  one.  Round  thongs 
of  buffalo  hide,  with  heavy  copper  balls  at- 
tached to  the  ends,  were  fastened  round  the 
waist  in  a  huge  knot,  and  like  a  girdle  held 
the  coat,  which  was  neatly  hemmed.  The 
material  of  the  coat  was  so  carefully  manip- 
ulated that  it  had  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
rich  moir^  antique.  Around  the  king's  neck 
hung  a  copper  ornament,  made  in  little  points 
which  radiated  like  beams  all  over  his  chest ; 
on  his  bare  arms  were  strange-looking  pend- 
ants, which  in  shape  could  only  be  compared 
to  drumsticks  with  rings  at  the  end.  Half- 
way up  the  lower  part  of  the  arms  and  just 
below  the  knee  were  three  bright  horny- 
looking  circlets  cut  out  of  hippopotamus 
hide,  likewise  tipped  with  copper.  As  a 
symbol  of  his  dignity,  Munza  wielded  in  his 
right  hand  the  sickle-shaped  Monbuttoo 
cimeter — in  this  case  only  an  ornamental 
weapon,  and  made  of  pure  copper. 

Munza  seated  himself  carelessly  on  his 
throne,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  pre- 
serve a  dignified  silence.  At  length  he  un- 
bent a  little,  and  by  means  of  an  interpreter 
asked  a  few  commonplace  questions  of  his 
visitor.  The  presents,  consisting  of  mirrors, 
beads,  porcelain,  and  various  specimens  of 
carved  ivory,  were  now  brought  forward  and 
spread  at  the  king's  feet.  Munza  regarded 
all  these  offerings  with  great  attention,  but 
without  committing  himself  to  any  audible 
expression  of  approval.  His  fifty  wives, 
however,  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of 
delight,  and,  woman-like,  chose  the  looking- 
glass  as  the  object  of  their  special  admira- 
tion. 

And  now  commenced  a  wonderful  per- 
formance, which  had  been  arranged  out  of 
compliment  to  the  guests.  All  manner  of 
horrible  musicians  sang  and  played  and 
danced;  jesters  and  court  fools  played  all 
sorts  of  pranks,  venturing  even  to  indulge 
in  familiarities  with  the  person  of  the  great 
king  himself;  and,  last  of  all,  Munza  rose 
solemnly  from  his  bench,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  speech,  welcoming  his  visitors  and 
thanking  them  for  their  presents. 

The  Monbuttoo  land,  apart  from  its  in- 
habitants, appears  like  an  Eden  upon  earth. 
Unnumbered  groves  of  plantains  bedeck  the 
gently  heaving  soil ;  oil-palms  incompara- 
ble in  beauty,  and  other  monarchs  of  the 
stately  woods,  rise  up  and  spread  their  glory 
over  the  favored  scene;  along  the  streams 
there  is  a  bright  expanse  of  charming  verd- 
ure, while  a  grateful  shadow  ever  overhangs 
the  domes  of  the  idyllic  huts.  The  general 
altitude  of  the  soil  ranges  from  2500  to  2800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  consists 
of  alternate  depressions,  along  which  the 
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rivulets  make  their  way,  and 
gentle  elevations,  which  grad- 
ually rise  till  they  are  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  beds 
of  the  streams  below.  Be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most 
recent  formations,  and  still  in 
process  of  construction,  the 
ferruginous  swamp -ore  is 
found  very  widely  diffused 
over  the  Monbuttoo  country, 
and,  indeed,  extends  consid- 
erably farther  to  the  south,  so 
that  the  red  earth  appears  to 
be  nearly  universal  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  highlands 
of  Central  Africa.  I3ut  all 
this  tropical  beauty  is  marred 
by  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  natives.  The  Monbut- 
toos  are  the  most  pronounced  cannibals  of 
all  known  African  tribes,  and  devour  every 
luckless  prisoner  who  falls  into  their  hands. 
On  several  occasions  Dr.  Schweinfurth  came 
suddenly  upon  groups  of  women  who  were 
preparing  the  body  of  some  poor  victim  for 
consumption,  and  in  nearly  every  hut  were 
human  arms  and  legs  hanging  over  the  fire, 
obviously  with  the  design  of  being  at  once 
dried  and  smoked. 

All  the  way  southward  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
had  listened  with  eager  ears  to  the  talk  of 
the  natives  of  a  race  of  little  people  dwell- 
ing far  south  of  the  great  Niam-niam  land, 
who  seldom  grew  to  more  than  three  feet  in 
height.  It  was  affirmed  of  them  that,  arm- 
ed with  strong  lances,  they  w^ould  creep  un- 
derneath the  belly  of  an  elephant,  and  dex- 
trously  kill  the  beast,  managing  their  own 
movements  so  adroitly  that  they  could  not 
be  reached  by  the  creature's  trunk.  Their 
services  in  this  way  were  asserted  to  con- 
tribute very  largely  to  the  resources  of  the 
ivory  traders.  Legends  of  Pygmies  had 
mingled  themselves  already  with  the  earli- 
est surviving  literature  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  poet  of  the  Iliad  mentions  them  as  a 
race  that  had  long  been  known.  Not  only 
the  classic  poets  mention  these  little  human 
curiosities,  but  sober  historians  and  geogra- 
phers speak  of  their  existence  as  an  undis- 
puted fact.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be 
more  definite  than  the  statement  of  Herodo- 
tus about  the  Nasamonians  after  they  had 
crossed  the  Libyan  deserts :  "  They  at  length 
saw  some  trees  growing  on  a  plain,  and  hav- 
ing approached,  they  began  to  gather  the 
fruit  that  grew  on  the  trees ;  and  while  they 
were  gathering  it  some  diminutive  men, 
less  than  men  of  middle  stature,  came  up 
and  seized  them  and  carried  them  away." 
The  testimony  of  Aristotle  is  yet  more  pre- 
cise when  he  says,  plainly :  "  The  cranes  fly 
to  the  lakes  above  Egypt,  from  which  flows 
the  Nile  ;  there  dwell  the  Pygmies,  and  this 
is  no  fable,  but  the  pure  truth."    It  is  cer- 
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tain  that  three  or  four  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Greeks  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  people  inhabiting  the  dis- 
tricts about  the  sources  of  the  Nile  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  stunted  growth, 
and  therefore  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  ex- 
citement of  Dr.  Schweinfurth  on  learning 
that  a  small  colony  of  these  dwarfs  were 
held  in  bondage  near  to  the  royal  residence 
of  King  Munzg,.  For  several  days  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  see  these 
men  in  miniature ;  the  Pygmies,  having  an 
idea  that  the  strangers  would  certainly  eat 
them  if  they  could  catch  them,  kept  out 
of  sight.  But  one  morning  there  was  a 
great  shouting  in  the  camp,  and  Schwein- 
furth learned  that  Mohammed,  the  chief 
of  the  trading  caravan,  had  surprised  one  of 
the  Pygmies  in  attendance  upon  the  king, 
and  was  conveying  him,  in  spite  of  a  stren- 
uous resistance  on  the  part  of  the  little 
man,  straight  to  the  camp.  Schweinfurth 
hurried  forward  to  meet  the  strange  visitor, 
and  there  was  the  little  creature,  perched 
upon  Mohammed's  right  shoulder,  nervously 
hugging  his  head,  and  casting  glances  of 
alarm  in  every  direction.  He  was  seated  in 
a  chair,  and  his  fears  pacified  by  means  of 
various  presents  and  some  good  things  to 
eat.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  drew  his  portrait, 
and  by  means  of  an  interpreter  succeeded  in 
gaining  much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing his  tribe  and  their  country. 

The  name  of  his  nation  was  Akka,  and  he 
asserted  that  they  inhabit  large  districts  ly- 
ing southeast  of  the  Monbuttoo  country.  A 
portion  of  them  are  subject  to  the  Monbuttoo 
king,  who,  desirous  of  enhancing  the  splen- 
dor of  his  court  by  the  addition  of  any  avail- 
able natural  curiosities,  had  compelled  sev- 
eral families  of  the  Pygmies  to  settle  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  first  of  the  Akka  villages,  he  said, 
was  four  days'  journey  from  the  residence 
of  Munza,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river 
Nalobe,  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
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Welle ;  that  the  uation  was  divided  into  nine 
separate  kingdoms,  and  the  inhabitants  very 
brave  and  warlike.  The  Pj^gmy  grew  less 
timid  when  he  found  that  the  white  stran- 
gers fed  him  instead  of  devouring  him,  and 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  perform  an 
Akka  war-dance,  in  which  he  showed  mar- 
velous agility,  his  leaps  and  attitudes  be- 
ing accompanied  by  such  grotesque  varieties 
of  expression  that  the  spectators  held  their 
sides  for  laughing. 

When  the  little  man  was  at  last  allowed 
to  go  home,  he  was  loaded  with  presents, 
and  made  to  understand  that  all  his  people 
would  be  welcome  at  the  camp,  and  should 
lose  nothing  by  coming.  In  consequence 
many  of  this  singular  tribe  came  at  various 
times  to  visit  the  strangers.  They  were  very 
nimble  little  fellows,  jumping  about  in  the 
grass  like  so  many  grasshoppers,  and  so  sure 
in  eye  and  hand,  that  they  could  drive  a 
lance  or  shoot  an  arrow  with  never-failing 
accuracy.  The  average  height  of  the  Akka 
is  about  four  feet  six  inches.  The  head  is 
large,  and  out  of  j)roportion  to  the  weak, 
thin  neck  on  which  it  is  balanced.  The 
shape  of  the  shoulders  is  peculiar,  differing 
entirely  from  that  of  other  negroes  in  a  way 
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that  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
unusual  scope  required  for  the  action  of  the 
shoulder-blades ;  the  arms  are  lanky ;  and 
altogether  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  has 
a  measurement  disproportionately  long. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  asked  and  obtained  a 
present  of  a  little  Pygmy,  whom  he  carried 
away  with  him,  and  kept  as  his  constant 
companion  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was 
a  horrid-looking  creature,  and  although  he 
came  in  time  to  manifest  some  affection  to- 
ward his  protector,  he  was  the  most  mali- 
cious and  mischievous  of  all  monkeys.  In 
acuteness,  dexterity,  and  cunning  he  was 
unequaled.  He  was  always  fond  of  tortur- 
ing animals,  and  took  a  special  pleasure  in 
throwing  arrows  at  the  dogs  by  night.  Dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  the  caravan  was  in- 
volved in  war  Avith  hostile  tribes,  and  while 
the  servants  were  almost  beside  themselves 
with  anxiety,  nothing  afforded  him  greater 
amusement  than  to  play  with  the  heads  that 
had  been  severed  from  the  slain  A-Banga, 
and  when  Schweinfurth  boiled  some  of  the 
skulls  his  delight  knew  no  bounds.  He  rush- 
ed about  the  camp  shouting,  "  Bakinda"  (a 
derisive  nickname)  "  nova  ?  Bakiuda  he  he 
koto !"  (Where  is  Bakinda  ?  Bakinda  is  in 
the  pot !) 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  was  so  devoted  to  sci- 
ence that  he  actually  allowed  this  creature 
to  be  his  companion  at  meals,  and  kept  him 
with  him  constantly,  that  he  might  watch 
the  natural  development  of  this  freak  of  na- 
ture. He  desired  to  carry  the  boy  with  him 
to  Europe ;  but  all  his  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion was  in  vain.  The  poor  creature  died 
in  Berber  from  a  prolonged  attack  of  dysen- 
tery, originating  not  so  much  in  any  change 
of  climate  or  any  alteration  in  his  mode  of 
living  as  in  his  immoderate  excess  in  eating, 
a  propensity  which  no  influence  was  suffi- 
cient to  control. 

During  the  last  ten  months  of  his  life  he 
did  not  grow  at  all.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  his  height  would  never  have  ex- 
ceeded four  feet  seven  inches,  which  was  his 
measurement  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

It  was  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  that 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  began , retracing  his  steps 
toward  the  north.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  proceed  southward  alone  with  his 
small  number  of  Nubian  followers,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  plans  of  the  trad- 
ing caravan,  contenting  himself  with  the 
fact  that  the  journey  northward  would  pur- 
sue a  different  route  through  new  kingdoms 
and  new  countries. 

The  journey  proved  to  be  surrounded  with 
dangers.  Hostile  natives  were  swarming  on 
all  sides,  and  more  than  once  the  caravan  re- 
ceived an  official  declaration  of  war,  consist- 
ing of  maize,  a  feather,  and  an  arrow  hung 
across  the  path  as  emblems  of  defiance.  An 
I  encounter  generally  followed  these  declara- 
I  tions,  in  which  many  natives  were  killed,  and 
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often  the  caravan  snflfered  the  loss  of  num- 
bers of  bearers  and  slaves. 

Quite  worn  out  with  constant  battling 
with  these  savages,  the  caravan  at  length 
came  to  a  halt,  and  went  into  camp  to  re- 
cruit after  the  fatigue  and  excitement.  Spa- 
cious grass  huts  were  erected,  and  a  palisade 
was  built  of  trunks  of  trees  as  a  protection 
against  attack.  During  the  twenty  days  that 
the  caravan  was  stationary  Dr.  Schweiufurth 
made  use  of  his  time  to  visit  a  picturesque 
group  of  mountains  lying  to  the  eastward. 
They  were  mostly  formed  of  rough  crags  of 
gneiss.  The  first  one  reached  was  Mount 
Damoo.  It  was  a  pointed  gneiss  mound,  ris- 
ing about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain.  The  rugged  rocks  were  cov- 
ered with  gay  blossoming  vines  and  shrubs, 
and  from  the  summit  the  view  was  magnif- 
icent. All  around  were  elevations  more  or 
less  conspicuous,  rising  like  bastions  isola- 
ted on  the  plain,  while  high  over  all  reared 
the  lofty  crest  of  Mount  Baginze,  four  miles 
away.  This  short  distance  had  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  circuitous  and  troublesome 
route,  leading  across  deep  fissures  and  mass- 
es of  loose  rock,  and  often  through  grass  of 
enormous  height.  Before  actually  setting 
foot  upon  Baginze,  there  was  an  ascent  to 
be  made  through  a  thick  forest,  but  in  due 
time  the  mountain  was  reached,  and  an  en- 
campment made  close  beneath  the  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  the  western  flank.  The  halt- 
ing-place was  upon  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine, 
where  a  bright  thread  of  water  rippled  mer- 
rily along  over  rocks  covered  with  moss  and 
graceful  ferns.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to 
attempt  to  ascend  further  than  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  sloping  spur  projecting  toward  the 
northwest  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  which  was  about  half  the 
height  of  the  mountain  itself. 

The  flora  which  covered  the  rocks  was  of  a 
gorgeous  and  tropical  character.  Masses  of 
brilliant  aloes,  with  their  scarlet  and  yellow 
blossoms,  grew  luxuriantly  upon  the  slopes 
of  gneiss ;  rich  green  mosses  grew  as  a  bor- 
der to  the  clear  streams,  which  were  bub- 
bling down  over  the  rocks  on  all  sides,  while 
clusters  of  blue  lobelia  reared  themselves 
like  violets,  only  of  a  brighter  hue,  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Baginze  was  a  very 
difficult  task,  but  after  several  hours'  hard 
climbing  the  summit  was  reached,  and  the 
magnificent  view  amply  repaid  all  the  labor 
to  attain  it.  The  prospect  extended  over 
fifty  miles  of  territory,  and  not  less  than  a 
hundred  different  mountain  peaks  were  vis- 
ible. Mount  Baginze  is  estimated  to  be 
about  3900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  bulk  of  the  rock  of  which  the  mountain 
is  composed  consists  of  a  gneiss  so  abundant 
in  mica  that  in  many  places  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  actual  mica  schist,  a  spe- 
cialty in  its  formation  being  the  immense 


number  of  cyanite  crystals  that  pervade  it 
in  all  directions :  a  similar  conglomeration 
of  "  cyanite  gneiss"  is  very  rare,  but  among 
other  places  it  may  be  observed  on  Mount 
St.  Gotthard  in  Switzerland.  Wherever  the 
springs  issue  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
there  are  wide  boulder  flats  of  broken 
stones,  and  here  the  sheets  of  mica  and  the 
prisms  of  cyanite,  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
lay  cleanly  washed  and  strewn  one  upon  an- 
other in  thick  confusion. 

Massive  in  its  grandeur,  isolated,  and  worn 
by  time.  Mount  Baginze  stands  as  a  witness 
of  a  former  era  in  the  world's  history,  and  as 
a  remnant  of  the  lofty  mountain  chain  which 
must  have  once  formed  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  Nile  district. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  caravan  was  the  crossing  of  streams 
and  rivers.  It  was  not  always  so  fortunate 
as  at  the  Keebaly,  where  King  IVIunza  placed 
a  large  number  of  canoes  at  its  disposal,  but 
the  passage  across  the  rapidly  flowing  stream 
was  often  made  at  the  risk  of  much  loss  of 
merchandise,  and  with  great  personal  dan- 
ger. Often  there  would  be  a  delay  of  many 
hours,  in  order  to  construct  a  rude  bridge  by 
felling  trees  across  the  stream,  over  which, 
with  much  caution,  the  ivory  and  bales  of 
various  barks  and  skins  would  be  carried 
by  the  bearers.  At  times  when  the  road 
lay  through  the  territory  of  a  friendly  king, 
messengers  were  sent  on  ahead  to  warn  him 
of  the  approach  of  the  caravan,  and  to  beg 
him  to  prepare  a  bridge  over  some  deep  and 
rapid  river.  This  was  done  as  the  caravan 
was  drawing  near  to  the  river  Tondy,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  bank  of  the  river  a  sus- 
pension-bridge of  a  very  curious  and  original 
construction  was  found  to  be  ah-eady  thrown 
across  the  rushing  water.  This  aerial  path- 
way, as  might  be  expected,  oscillated  like  a 
swing,  and  to  convey  the  baggage  across  this 
tottering  erection  was  the  work  of  nearly  an 
entire  day.  The  place  of  the  present  transit 
was  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  spot  at 
which  the  caravan  had  crossed  on  its  out- 
ward journey ;  it  had  been  chosen  higher  up 
the  river  for  several  reasons — not  only  be- 
cause the  stream  was  narrower  and  the 
banks  were  higher,  but  principally  because 
the  trees  were  of  a  larger,  more  substantial 
growth,  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  piers  for  the  suspended 
ropes  which  formed  the  bridge.  The  river 
was  here  sixty  feet  wide,  but  near  the  banks 
it  was  so  full  of  fallen  trees  and  bushes,  of 
which  the  boughs  projected  as  though  grow- 
ing in  the  water,  that  the  width  of  the 
stream  was  practically  diminished  one-half. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  a  minute,  the  depth 
nowhere  being  less  than  ten  feet. 

The  materials  of  the  suspension -bridge 
consisted  exclusively  of  branches  of  the  wild 
vine  intertwined  with  thick  elastic  ropes  of 
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unusual  streugth.  In  order  to  get  the  ropes 
raised  to  a  sufficient  height,  a  regular  scaf- 
folding of  fallen  stems  had  to  he  erected  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  hy  means  of  which 
the  festoons  of  cords  were  raised  to  a  proper 
altitude.  The  clamhering  from  cross-piece 
to  cross-piece  upon  this  unstahlo  structure, 
poised  in  mid-air,  seemed  to  require  little 
less  than  the  agility  of  an  orang-outang; 
while  the  very  consciousness  of  the  insecuri- 


ty of  the  support  was  enough  to  make  the 
passenger  lose  his  composure,  even  though 
ho  were  free  from  giddiness,  and  already  an 
adept  in  the  gymnastic  art. 

During  the  long  journey  northward.  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  found  it  at  times  interesting 
to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  natives  who  had 
been  his  friends  the  year  before,  but  no- 
where did  he  come  upon  such  a  tragic  his- 
tory as  when  ho  reached  the  home  of  Old 
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Shol,  the  cattle-princess  of  Lao  village.  Ou 
approaching  the  spot,  tall  colnmns  of  smoke 
were  seen  rising  from  the  murah  of  Knrd- 
yook,  the  husband  of  Shol.  Kurdyook  him- 
self soon  appeared,  and  expatiated  in  very 
bitter  terms  upon  the  lamentable  fate  of  his 
wife.  Tlie  natives,  it  seems,  had  accused 
the  wealthy  Dinka  princess  of  inviting  the 
''Turks"  into  the  country;  and  as  many  of 
the  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  ex- 
posed to  attacks  from  the  soldiers  attached 
to  the  trading  caravans,  they  determined  to 
avenge  themselves  on  Shol  as  being  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  Khartoomers.  Knowing 
that  she  slept  alone  in  her  hut,  a  troop  of 
men  belonging  to  a  neighboring  tribe  set 
out  by  night,  and  under  pretext  of  having 
business  with  Kurdyook,  her  husband, 
knocked  at  her  door.  She  had  no  sooner 
appeared  in  answer  to  their  summons  than 
they  attacked  her  with  deadly  blows ;  and 
setting  fire  to  all  the  huts,  drove  off  nearly 
all  the  cattle  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
jdace.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  passed  close  to 
the  spot  where  her  huts  had  stood,  and 
where  the  caravan  had  been  so  hospitably 
entertained  on  taking  leave  of  her.  The 
great  kigelia  alone  remained  undisturbed 
in  its  glory ;  the  residence  was  a  heap  of 
ashes,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  tell  of 
poor  old  Shol's  former  splendor  than  the 
strips  and  shreds  of  a  few  charred  rafters. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  slavery  been  so 
thoroughly  ingrafted  and  so  widely  dissem- 
inated as  in  Africa ;  the  earliest  mariners 
who  circumnavigated  its  coasts  found  a  sys- 
tem of  kidnaping  every  where  established 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  extending  in  its  business 
relations  far  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  the  idea  arose  how  advantageously 
the  owners  of  land  in  the  distant  East  might 
cull  the  costly  products  of  their  soil  by  the 
hands  of  slaves,  and  the  kernel  of  a  single 
plant,  the  coffee  berry,  became  the  means  of 
uniting  the  remotest  lands,  and  had  the  ef- 
fect of  throwing  a  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  into  subjection  to  their  fellows, 
while  Christian  nations  became  the  patrons 
and  the  propagators  of  the  disgraceful  traf- 
fic. It  has  therefore  happened  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  things  that  philanthropists 
have  first  applied  their  energies  to  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  West ;  the  East  has  still  to  tar- 
ry for  an  enlightenment  which  is  destined 
in  the  fullness  of  time  to  gladden  a  future 
chapter  of  history. 

The  overland  slave-trade  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Africa  was  never  so  flourishing  as 
in  the  winter  of  1870-71,  when  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth was  at  its  very  fountain-head.  The 
scenes  of  cruelty  he  witnessed  are  almost 
incredible.  Along  the  Nile,  it  is  true,  where 
the  route  was  open  and  every  thing*obliged 
to  be  above-board,  the  Governor-General  had 
commenced  proceedings  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  by  a  series  of  bombastic  | 


and  pompous  proclamations ;  but  here,  in 
the  deep  interior,  there  was  every  facility 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  avowedly  prohib- 
ited traffic. 

There  are  no  slave-dealers  more  cruel  than 
the  commanders  of  the  small  detachments  of 
Egyptian  troops ;  as  they  move  about  from 
seriba  to  seriba,  they  may  be  seen  followed 
by  a  train  of  their  swarthy  property,  which 
grows  longer  and  longer  after  every  halt. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  pettifogging 
traders,  there  are  numbers  of  more  impor- 
tant investors,  who,  protected  by  a  large  ret- 
inue of  armed  slaves,  and  accompanied  by 
long  trains  of  loaded  oxen  and  asses,  carry 
on  a  business  which  brings  many  hundreds 
of  their  fellow  -  creatures  into  the  market. 
Their  store  of  slaves  appears  absolutely  in- 
exhaustible ;  year  after  year  the  territories 
which  they  hold  under  control  go  on  yield- 
ing thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  poor 
savages,  who  are  sold  at  the  seribas  some- 
times for  copper,  but  more  often  gi  ven  in  ex- 
change for  calico  and  cotton  goods. 

The  slaves  brought  from  the  Bahr-el-Gha- 
zal  districts  vary  in  value  according  to  their 
nationality.  The  Bongos  are  the  most  prized, 
as  they  are  easily  taught,  and  are  docile  and 
faithful,  and  are,  besides,  good-looking  and 
industrious.  True  Niam  -  niams,  especially 
young  girls,  are,  however,  much  dearer  than 
the  best  Bongo  slaves,  but  they  are  so  ex- 
tremely rare  as  hardly  to  admit  of  having  a 
price  quoted.  The  Mittoos  are  of  little  val- 
ue, being  ugly,  lean,  and  incapable  of  endur- 
ing fatigue,  or  even  of  undertaking  any  reg- 
ular work.  No  amount  of  good  living  or  kind 
treatment  can  overcome  the  love  of  freedom 
of  the  Babuckurs ;  they  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  effecting  an  escape,  and  can  only  be 
secured  by  fetters  and  by  the  yoke  ;  and  it  is 
very  common  in  Central  Africa  to  see  bands 
of  these  poor  creatures  following  the  car- 
avans, tethered  together  by  heavy  thongs 
around  the  neck.  The  hunting  down  of 
these  slaves,  if  by  any  chance  they  escape, 
is  pursued  without  mercy,  and  woe  to  the 
poor  runaway  who  is  recaptured  by  his  cru- 
el keepers !  It  were  better  for  him  to  die  of 
hunger  in  the  swamps  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  merciless  captor. 

Even  boys  of  seven  and  eight  years  of 
age  are  kept  in  slavery  to  the  soldiers,  who 
employ  them  to  carry  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. Every  Nubian  soldier  possesses  at 
least  one  of  these  juvenile  armor-bearers, 
who,  as  they  grow  large  and  strong,  are  put 
to  the  hardest  work  in  the  seribas. 

But  the  most  hapless  creature  of  all  is 
the  single  female  slave  of  the  poorer  soldier. 
She  is  a  regular  drudge :  she  has  to  bring 
water  from  the  well  in  great  pitchers,  which 
she  carries  on  her  head;  she  does  all  the 
washing,  if  there  is  any  thing  to  wash ;  she 
grinds  the  corn  upon  the  murhaga,  makes 
the  dough,  roasts  the  kissere  on  the  doka/ 
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and  finally  prepares  tbe  melah — a  horrible 
greasy  concoction  of  water,  sesame-oil,  or 
pounded  sesame,  bamia  pods,  and  corcborus 
leaves,  beautifully  seasoned  with  cayenne 
pepper  and  alkali.  Not  only  has  she  to  do 
the  sweeping  of  the  whole  bouse,  but  she 
has  to  get  wood  from  the  wilderness,  and, 
when  on  a  journey,  to  carry  all  the  lumber 
of  her  lord  and  master.  The  very  laborious 
process  of  grinding  the  corn  is  performed 
by  poundiug  the  grain  on  a  large  stone, 
called  murhaga,  by  means  of  a  smaller 
stone  held  iu  the  hand ;  it  is  the  ouly  meth- 


od known  to  the  majority 
of  African  nations,  and  is  so 
slow  that  by  the  hardest 
day's  work  a  woman  is  able 
to  prepare  only  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  meal  for  live  or 
six  men.  A  newly  captured 
slave  woman  may  often  be 
seen  working  at  the  murha- 
ga, with  a  heavy  yoke  fast- 
ened to  the  neck  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  escape.  A  boy 
is  generally  placed  as  a  spy 
upon  her  conduct,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  support  one 
end  of  the  yoke,  that  its 
weight  may  not  prevent 
her  from  doing  a  full  day's 
work. 

The  worst  feature  of  the 
slave-trade  is  the  depopula- 
tion of  Africa.  Whole  tracts 
of  country  are  turned  into  barren,  uninhab- 
ited wildernesses,  because  all  the  young 
girls  have  been  carried  out  of  the  country. 
Turks  and  Arabs  urge  that  they  are  only 
drawing  off  useless  blood,  that  if  these  peo- 
ple are  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply, 
they  will  only  turn  round  and  kill  one  an- 
other. But  the  truth  is  far  otherwise.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  vast  continent  of 
Africa  can  no  longer  be  dispensed  with ;  it 
must  take  its  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  this  can  not  be  effected  until 
slavery  is  abolished. 


THE  PRISONER. 


For  years  upon  his  dungeon  floor 
He  sat  and  counted  o'er  and  o'er 
The  hopeless  links  that,  grinn  and  fast, 
Chained  out  the  Future  and  the  Past; 
Trailing  in  rugged  ruthless  twist 
Down  to  the  ankle  from  the  wrist, 
Thence  gliding,  like  a  living  thing, 
To  grapple  with  an  iron  ring. 
He  sat  and  counted,  vaguely  smiling, 
Himself  with  gibberish  beguiling. 
For  years  like  this ;  and  then  one  night, 
Awaked  as  by  a  piercing  call, 
Aroused  as  by  a  l)linding  light, 
With  groping  hands  upon  the  wall, 
He  caught  his  breath,  remembering  all! 

Save  the  hoarse  rattle  of  his  breath, 
There  fell  long  stillness,  mute  as  death. 
Upward  and  fixed  his  blood-shot  eyes; 
His  bosom  strives  with  death-like  sighs; 
He  feels  no  hope;  but  one  desire 
Now  burns  him  with  a  growing  fire — 
To  climb  and  reach  yon  wijidow  bar, 
And,  hanging  thence,  behold  afar 
The  soft  pale  glimmer  of  a  star, 
Or  stray  white  cloud  afloat  and  free 
Upon  tiic  morning's  golden  sea. 
Or  culling  smoke  of  village  fires, 
Or  glittering  tips  of  distant  spires, 


And  feel — oh,  nameless  ecstasy  I — 
Descending  from  the  radiant  skies, 
To  breathe  upon  his  weary  eyes, 
The  ministering  Angel  of  the  Air ; 
To  feel  her  light  and  close  embiace, 
Her  silent  kisses  on  his  face. 
Her  viewless  fingers  lift  his  hair, 
As  through  his  trance  of  helpless  woe 
Her  sweet  mysterious  whispers  flow. 

To  hear,  far  down,  the  hollow  boom 
Of  waves  that  beat  his  living  tomb, 
The  free  wild  waste  that  ever  glides, 
Its  restless  surge  and  sounding  dash 
Changed  only  for  the  softer  plash 
And  murmur  of  receding  tides. 

He  gazes,  gropes,  and  crouching,  springs ; 
His  chain  clanks  harshly  on  the  walls ; 
He  clutches  wildly,  clasps  and  clings 
To  empty  air,  and  moans  and  falls ; 
There  pants  a  little  while,  and  then 
Attempts  the  hopeless  toil  again ; 
And  many  times,  for  many  days, 
The  ever-baffled  task  essays. 

Against  the  wall,  his  vigor  spent, 

He  leans,  an  old  man,  gray  and  bent. 
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With  hands  that,  locked  in  gusts  of  pain, 
Shake  sullen  murmurs  from  his  chain. 
He  sits  and  broods  with  bended  head — 
Despair  has  gnawed  him  to  the  core : 
"There  is  no  God!  or  God  is  dead!" 
He  mutters,  and  looks  up  no  more. 

But  suddenly  the  silence  heard 
The  carol  of  a  little  bird. 
Far  up,  alighting  on  the  sill 
With  fjiintest  whir  of  folding  wing, 
Between  the  bars  its  little  bill 
Of  clearest  chirp  and  tuneful  tiill 
Poured  forth  its  pearly  twittering. 


Its  song  was  like  a  happy  heart 
That  could  not  bear  its  joy  alone, 

But  gushed  and  bubbled — never  art 
Attained  such  miracle  of  tone. 

» 

Like  trembling  crystal  bells,  each  note, 
llesponsive  to  a  silvern  tongue 

Suspended  in  its  swelling  throat. 
In  breath-vibrations  softly  swung. 

It  sang  and  sang,  until  the  lay 

Its  bounding  heart  could  not  repress 

By  faint  gradations  sank  away. 
Hushed  sweetly  in  its  own  excess. 
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He  looks  not  up,  but  through  his  tears, 
In  speechless  tension  listening,  hears, 
A  moment  plumed  with  gentle  care. 
The  rustling  flutter  of  the  wing 
By  which  the  free  and  heavenly  thing 
Sails  o'er  the  silver  seas  of  air. 

So  deeply  sank  the  artless  strain 
His  soul  forgot  the  clanking  chain ; 
Only  a  shudder  told  he  knew 
The  moment  when  the  minstrel  flew. 

He  cast  himself  upon  the  floor. 
His  cold  cheek  to  the  colder  stone; 
His  heart,  though  desolate  and  sore, 
Cries  inly,  with  a  patient  moan, 
"God  is,  and  God  is  love  alone! 
I  will  have  faith  for  evermore!" 

Hour  after  hour  the  sad  one  lay, 
In  silence  rapt,  as  in  a  swoon. 
From  languid  arms  of  sleeping  Noon 
To  evening  slipped  the  waning  day. 
And  blushed  along  the  prison  bars ; 
Above,  the  glimmering  Milky  Way 
Unrolled  its  wide  white  belt  of  stars. 

He  tries  to  rise,  but  only  kneels ; 
For  with  new  solemn  joy  he  feels 
In  laboring  chest  and  failing  breath 
The  promise  of  the  angel  Death. 
Cold  dews  upon  his  forehead  start ; 
His  lips  in  trembling  whispers  part : 

"Ah  me!  who  knows?  perhaps  that  little  bird 
Has  sung  in  distant  bow'rs  where  she  has  heard — 
Has  heard,  alas !  and  never  dreamed  that  strain 
Was  the  one  break  in  my  long  night  of  pain. 

"  Sometimes  I  fancy  that  sweet  breast  of  thine 

Gives  nightly  rest  to  other  head  than  mine ; 

Sweet  wife!  lost  wife!  so  sweet!  so  lost  to  me! 

If  this  be  true,  I  would  not  I  were  free. 

So  dear  I  loved  thee,  darling,  ah  !  so  well. 

That  here,  forsaken,  in  this  dreadful  cell, 

I  could  wish  only  good,  yea,  any  good,  to  thee ! 

I  would  not  have  thee  live  alone,  as  I, 

Nor  in  such  solitude  as  mine  to  die. 

Thou  wouldst  not  know  me  if  to-day  I  stood 

Freed  from  my  shackles  and  my  solitude. 

I  can,  in  fancy,  see  the  tender  grace 

With  which  thou  wouldst  avert  thy  pitying  face. 

Nor  think  one  moment  of  the  mournful  truth, 

Nor  deem  such  wreck  the  lover  of  thy  youth ! 

"This  bent  and  shaking  form,  this  whitened  hair, 
This  brow  o'erwritten  by  the  hand  of  care. 
And  pale  with  such  unspeakable  despair 
As  leaves  death's  livid  impress  there ; 
These  cheeks  with  hollows  scooped  by  scalding 
tears 

And  the  slow  famine  of  the  heart  for  years, 
In  which  no  iTuman  voice,  no  light  of  day. 
Pierced  the  dim  dungeon  in  wliose  depths  I  lay — 
This  is  the  story  nothing  else  can  tell 
Like  the  stern  rigors  of  the  prison  cell. 

"There  was  a  time,  long  since,  I  raved. 
And  night  and  day  unceasing  craved 
For  death  to  reach  me  in  this  tomb 
Of  loneliest  silence,  rayless  gloom. 


"But  human  love,  nor  tears,  nor  prayers, 
Can  enter  here,  or  hence  depart ; 
There  is  but  One  who  knows  or  cares 
For  this  forgotten  breaking  heart. 

' '  But  now  the  dreadful  strain  is  past ; 
O  dungeon,  thou  must  yield  at  last! 
Would,  dearest,  thou  wert  gone  before. 
To  meet  me  on  life's  further  shore ; 
But  yet,  whatever  change  betide. 
True  hearts  forever  true  abide, 
And  somewhere  in  that  blessed  life 
We  shall  be  sure  to  meet,  sweet  wife!" 

His  half-freed  spirit,  deeply  wrought. 
Sublimely  poised  in  quickened  thought. 
Lifts  suddenly  the  partial  mist 
Where  memory  keeps  eternal  tryst. 

Before  his  soul,  as  in  a  glass, 

A  train  of  gentle  phantoms  pass. 

O  holy  vision !    In  the  dim 

Far  dawn  his  mother  smiles  on  him ; 

He  feels  her  bosom  softly  rise. 

Her  kisses  on  his  lips  and  eyes ; 

In  her  bright  hair  his  dimpling  hands, 

Unchided,  twist  the  silken  strands, 

While  he,  in  rosy  infant  charms. 

Once  more  lies  nestling  in  her  arms. 

The  greensward  in  the  setting  sun  ; 

The  eager  play  when  school  was  done ; 

The  little  girl  who  pulled  his  hair. 

And,  when  he  kissed  her,  cried,  "No  fair!" 

Swift  set  her  little  buskin  down. 

And  pushed  him  from  her  with  a  frown. 

Yet  smiled  and  blushed  a  moment  after, 

O'errippling  in  coquettish  laughter; 

To  whom  he  used  to  shyly  bring 
The  earliest  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
The  nuts  he  gathered  when  the  year 
Put  on  her  gold  and  purple  gear — 
Ah,  how  she  took,  with  simple  grace, 
His  humble  gifts  as  homage  due, 
And  flashed  across  his  dazzled  face 
Her  thankless  eyes  of  sparkling  blue  I 

At  length,  most  near,  most  like  to  life. 
The  image  of  his  girhsh  wife — 
The  graceful  shape,  the  beaming  eye. 
The  warm  lips  parted  musingly, 
The  white  young  arms  upon  her  breast. 
Crossed  in  the  guise  of  guileless  rest — 
They  weave  a  dream  of  other  days : 
He  could  believe  his  loss  a  lie, 
So  clear  her  fixed  and  loving  gaze. 

Though  something  in  the  soft  still  beam 
Transcends  the  purport  of  a  dream, 
And  while  he  feels  that  death  is  kind 
To  yield  such  visions  to  his  mind, 
Ilis  eyes  with  swift  sweet  wonder  shine — 
Their  lifted  gaze  no  prison  walls  confine! 

The  night  passed  on,  and  at  break  of  day 
They  pushed  from  his  cell  the  bolts  away. 
"He  sleeps,"  they  said;  but  he  lay  so  still 
Their  hearts  were' stirred  with  a  prescient  thrill. 
"Awake!  arise!  thou  art  free V  they  cried. 
The  dungeon  echoes  alone  replied. 


COLLECTING  SALMON  SPAWN  IN  MAINE. 
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NOT  far  beyond  the  memory  of  men  now 
living  salmon  abounded  in  nearly  ev- 
ery New  England  river  north  of  the  Con- 
necticut, which  appears  to  have  been  their 
southern  limit,  and  in  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  below  Niagara,  with  rare 
exceptions.  Under  provident  management 
the  salmon  fishery  of  these  rivers  might  have 
continued  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years 
to  yield  a  large  supply  of  nutritious  food  for 
the  sustenance  of  our  teeming  population ; 
but  the  greed  of  the  few  and  the  iudifierence 
of  the  many  have  resulted  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  this  noble  fish  in  nearly  all  those 
waters.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
Salmon  River,  in  New  York,  is  the  only  one 
now  annually  frequented  by  salmon,  and  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  they  are  constant  visitors 
only  in  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  Muscon- 
gus.  East  Machias,  Dennys,  and  St.  Croix. 
Of  these,  the  Penobscot  furnishes  more  than 
all  the  others,  and  its  ordinary  annual  yield 
may  be  put  at  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
salmon.  This  does  not  exceed  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  its  capacity,  if  the  latter  may  be 
measured  by  the  product  of  some  Irish  salm- 
on rivers,  and  certainly  bears  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  former  actual  yield  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot itself. 

When  the  work  of  restoring  the  migratory 
fishes  to  their  barren  rivers  was  first  under- 


taken by  the  New  England  States,  the  salm- 
on naturally  received  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention, and  from  that  time  till  the  present 
persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  re-estab- 
lish him  in  his  old  haunts.  It  is  a  well- 
known  habit  of  migratory  fishes,  such  as  the 
shad  and  salmon,  to  return,  when  full-grown, 
from  the  sea  to  the  rivers  where  they  were 
reared,  and  there  deposit  their  spawn.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  restock  an  exhausted  salm- 
on river,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  in  its 
upper  waters  very  young  salmon,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  insure  the  growth  of  a  consider- 
able number  to  full  size,  after  allowing  for 
all  losses  by  the  ordinary  perils  incident  to 
fish  life.  The  only  practicable  way  of  secur- 
ing an  ample  supply  of  the  young  fish  is  to 
obtain  the  eggs  and  hatch  them. 

The  importance  of  restoring  salmon  riv- 
ers to  the  fullest  possible  yield  will  be  better 
understood  by  our  citizens  when  they  learn 
the  almost  incredible  growth  of  the  fish. 
This  is  asserted  by  some  close  observers  to 
be  nearly  a  pound  a  month.  The  experi- 
ments thus  far  made  in  this  country  are  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  give  perfect  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  but  they  do  not  vary 
greatly  from  facts  which  have  been  gathered 
by  persons  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  who 
seem  to  agree  that  spawn  deposited  in  No- 
vember is  hatched  in  the  following  March  ; 
in  May  the  "smolts"  have  attained  two  or 
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three  inches  in  length,  and  take  their  course 
toward  salt-water,  from  which  they  return 
in  the  fall  greatly  increased  in  size.  Shaw, 
in  his  Zoology,  mentions  that  a  salmon  of 
seven  and  three-quarter  pounds  was  marked 
with  scissors  on  the  back  fin  and  tail,  and 
turned  out  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  be- 
ing retaken  in  March  of  the  following  year, 
was  found  to  have  increased  to  a  weight  of 
seventeen  and  a  half  pounds.  Mr.  Michael 
Carroll,  of  Newfoundland,  gives  instances 
nearly  as  remarkable. 

The  first  attempts  at  collecting  the  spawn 
were  made  in  New  Brunswick,  whose  rivers 
still  abound  with  salmon.  New  Hampshire 
had  the  honor  of  sending  out  the  pioneer  ex- 
pedition, under  charge  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Fletch- 
er, who  succeeded  in  bringing  back  a  lot  of 
healthy  eggs.  The  same  gentleman  made  a 
second  expedition,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston Stone,  under  the  patronage  of  sev- 
eral States,  erected  a  large  hatching  house 
on  the  Miramichi  River,  and  prepared  to 
collect  eggs  on  a  large  scale.  But,  for  rea- 
sons that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here,  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  carry  on  these 
operations,  and  they  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  only  remaining  way  of  obtaining  salmon 
eggs  was  to  buy  them  at  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernmental establishment  in  Ontario,  where 
they  were  sold  at  forty  dollars  in  gold  per 
thousand,  a  price  which  would  have  placed 
the  purchase  of  an  adequate  supply  entirely 
beyond  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
State  Commissioners,  even  had  the  estab- 
lishment been  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  furnish  them,  which  was  not  the  case. 
Thus,  before  any  thing  adequate  to  the  sit- 
uation had  been  done,  the  cultivation  of 
salmon  was  brought  to  a  stand-still.  At 
this  juncture  an  enterprise  was  inaugurated 
<m  the  Penobscot  River,  the  success  of  which 
has  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  matter. 

The  Penobscot,  being  the  most  productive 
salmon  river  at  the  present  day  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States,  offered 
better  facilities  than  any  other  for  the  col- 
lection of  spawn.  It  was  proposed  to  buy  a 
number  of  living  salmon  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  they  are  ascending  the  river 
and  are  caught  in  weirs  near  Bucksport,  and 
confine  them  in  a  small  pond  or  inclosure,  in 
fresh- water,  until  the  maturity  of  their  eggs, 
which  occurs  about  the  1st  of  November. 
This  scheme  appeared  to  possess  important 
advantages  over  the  i)lan  of  capturing  the 
fish  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  river,  at  or 
near  the  spawning  season,  as  had  been  com- 
monly done  in  previous  operations,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut  united  in  its  execution.  The 
first  experiment  was  tried  in  Orland ;  and 
though  the  conditions  under  which  the  salm- 
on were  confined  were  so  singularly  unfor- 
tunate as  to  cause  the  loss  of  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  salmon  bought,  yet 


seventy  thousand  eggs  were  obtained  at  a 
cost  less  than  half  the  price  asked  in  Can- 
ada. The  result  was  so  encouraging  that 
in  the  following  year  the  same  parties,  join- 
ed by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Rhode  Island,  founded  the  establishment 
at  Bucksport  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch. 

The  majority  of  travelers  obtain  their  first 
view  of  Bucksport  from  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  Portland  or  Boston  steamers,  and  there 
is  not  another  village  of  its  size  on  the  Pe- 
nobscot River  that  makes  a  show  so  impos- 
ing. Four  or  five  miles  below  the  town  the 
voyager  leaves  the  broad  Penobscot  Bay,  on 
which  he  has  been  sailing  for  five  or  six 
hours,  and  enters  the  riA^er.  If  of  an  ob- 
servant turn,  particularly  if  it  be  near  low 
water,  he  discerns  along  the  shore  numerous 
fish  weirs,  built  of  stakes,  brush,  and  net- 
ting, running  from  high-water  mark  straight 
out  into  deep  water.  The  part  near  shore 
always  consists  of  a  straight  hedge,  called 
the  "  leader,"- which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
serves  to  lead  the  fish  into  a  large  inclosure 
or  "pound"  at  its  outer  end.  This  inclos- 
ure opens  into  a  smaller  one,  and  this  into 
a  third,  all  these  being  so  ingeniously  con- 
structed that  the  fish  readily  pass  forward 
into  the  last  pound,  but  rarely  find  their 
way  out  into  freedom.  In  the  third  pound 
the  captured  fish  are  left  by  the  retreating 
tide  on  a  floor,  from  which  they  are  gath- 
ered by  the  fisherman  at  low  water.  Salm- 
on are  the  principal  fish  caught  in  the  weirs 
on  the  Penobscot ;  but  many  other  kinds, 
such  as  shad,  alewives,  herring,  menhaden, 
etc.,  are  caught  with  them. 

The  average  yield  of  the  fifty-pound  nets 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bucksport  is  not 
less  than  four  thousand  salmon  per  annum. 
Quite  two-thirds  of  this  number  could  be 
secured  by  jnirchase  for  the  hatching  works, 
if  such  a  vast  number  could  be  handled. 
At  present  the  catch  of  salmon  from  a  few 
nets  is  quite  sufiScient  to  furnish  all  the  eggs 
which  can  be  conveniently  handled.  For- 
tunately, too,  the  salmon  delivered  at  the 
hatching  house,  and  the  average  catch  of  the 
nets,  will  not  vary  much  from  three  females 
to  the  single  male,  and  with  this  run  the 
eggs  may  be  perfectly  impregnated. 

Almost  any  day  during  the  latter  part  of 
June  there  may  be  seen  a  number  of  novel- 
shaped  boats,  covered  with  old  duck  or  some 
coarse  cloth,  sunk  deep  in  the  water,  and  in 
tow  of  other  boats  propelled  by  oars,  or  by 
the  wind  if  it  be  fair,  gliding  on  the  flood- 
tide  through  the  narrows  toward  Bucks- 
port.  The  covered  boats  in  tow  contain 
living  salmon,  which  were  carefully  dii)ped 
out  of  the  weirs  just  before  the  last  ebb- 
tide left  tlicm  high  and  dry.  There  are 
large  lioles  opened  in  each  side,  near  the 
bow  and  stern,  below  the  water-line  wlien 
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the  boat  is  loaded,  so  that  when  in  motion 
the  water  passes  freely  in  at  one  end  and 
out  at  the  other;  iron  gratings  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fish.  The  boat  is  of  the  size 
of  a  common  fisherman's  dory,  and  carries 
from  a  dozen  to  twenty,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  thirty,  salmon  at  a  single  load.  At  a 
landing  between  two  of  the  wharves  stands 
a  dray,  backed  down  into  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  on  it  is  a  large  wooden  box  i)artly 
filled  Avith  water.  As  soon  as  a  salmon  boat 
arrives  it  is  drawn  up  to  the  dray,  and  its 
living  freight  is  transferred  by  heavy  duck 
bags  to  the  box.  From  five  to  seven  only 
are  put  into  one  box,  and  three  or  four  drays 
are  hardly  enough  to  haul  away  the  salmon 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  dipped  out.  On  a 
good  fish  day  several  hours  are  occupied  in 
unloading  the  boats.  As  soon  as  the  proper 
number  of  salmon  are  in  a  box  it  is  filled 
with  water,  its  cover  is  shut,  and  away  it 
goes  through  the  village  streets  to  a  fresh- 
water pond  that  lies  about  a  mile  distant 
over  the  hills. 

This  pond  has  an  area  of  sixty  acres,  is 
fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  spring,  and  ten  feet 
in  midsummer.  It  receives  the  drainage  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  marsh  and  bog  land, 
which  has  colored  its  water  dark  brown, 
and  has  covered  its  bottom  with  a  deep  de- 
posit of  soft  mud,  in  which  the  roots  of  wa- 
ter-lilies and  various  other  aquatic  plants 
find  generous  nourishment,  but  which  is  not 
the  kind  of  bottom  most  persons  would  se- 
lect for  a  salmon  pond.    But  since  this  en- 


terprise was  started  salmon  have  been  con- 
fined experimentally  in  several  places  under 
varying  conditions  of  water  and  ])ottom,  but 
nowhere  have  they  survived  the  season's 
confinement  in  any  better  condition  than 
here. 

The  muddy  bottom  is  found  in  the  fall  to 
be  of  positive  advantage.  Salmon  will  not 
lay  their  eggs  on  it,  and  in  seeking  for  grav- 
el and  for  running  water,  which  they  much 
prefer,  they  come  in  large  numbers  into  the 
brook  by  which  the  pond  discharges  its  wa- 
ter into  the  Penobscot,  and  here  they  can  be 
edsily  caught  and  deprived  of  their  spawn. 

During  June  and  July  the  salmon  in  the 
pond  are  constantly  jumping,  and  their  agil- 
ity is  remarkable.  On  two  occasions  they 
have  been  seen  to  jump  clear  over  a  hedge 
five  and  a  half  feet  high  above  the  water. 
It  is  not  supi>osed  they  did  this  with  the  de- 
sign of  passing  the  hedge,  but  accidentally, 
it  being  quite  common  to  see  them  jump  to 
an  equal  height  in  the  middle  of  their  inclos- 
ure,  as  though  the  leap  were  entirely  aim- 
less. During  the  early  days  of  their  con- 
finement they  are  frequently  seen  swimming 
in  great  schools  about  the  shores  of  the  pond. 
As  the  summer  advances  they  become  more 
quiet,  retreating  to  the  deep  water — not  very 
deep,  however,  for  in  the  drought  of  August 
and  September  the  greatest  depth  in  the 
pond  is  twelve  feet,  and  in  the  inclosure 
where  the  salmon  were  kept  the  past  sea- 
son only  nine  feet.  In  such  a  shallow  pond, 
with  such  dark  water  and  bottom,  the  sun's 
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rays  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  midsum- 
mer. At  one  time  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  bottom  reached  72°  F.  Yet 
this  excessive  heat  has  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  salmon. 

During  all  this  time  the  salmon  eat  noth- 
ing. In  fact,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that  their  stay  in  the  rivers  is  one  long  fast, 
lasting  from  six  to  twelve  months.  They 
do  seize  the  sportsman's  fly,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably not  for  the  purpose  of  food,  but  rather 
akin  to  the  action  of  a  turkey  or  a  bull  rush- 
ing after  a  red  rag.  It  is  a  common  opinion 
among  sportsmen  that  salmon  will  not  rise 
to  a  fly  in  still  water,  but  this  has  been 
plainly  disproved  at  Bucksport.  On  sever- 
al occasions  in  May,  September,  and  October 
the  trial  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  matter,  and  the  salmon  in  the  pond  were 
found  to  take  the  fly  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  in  the  favorite  pools  of  the  Canadian 
salmon  rivers.  These  were,  so  far  as  known, 
the  first  instances  of  salmon  being  caught 
with  the  fly  in  the  Penobscot  River,  not  be- 
cause their  habits  are  unlike  those  of  their 
brethren  in  other  rivers,  but  probably  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  fished  for  enough 
in  the  right  places. 

The  salmon  are  not  allowed  to  range  over 
the  whole  pond,  which  has  an  area  of  sixty 
acres,  but  are  confined  in  a  cove  containing 
about  ten  acres  by  a  strong  net,  whose  top 
is  attached  to  stakes  and  whose  bottom  is 
held  down  by  a  heavy  chain.  Out  of  this 
cove  runs  the  brook  where  the  hatching 


house  and  spawning  shed  and  other  fixtures 
are  situated.  When  October  comes,  and  the 
salmon  exhibit  the  uneasy,  roving  disposi- 
tion that  presages  the  spawning  season,  a 
new  and  smaller  inclosure  is  made  near  the 
outlet,  with  a  passage  into  it  from  the  large 
inclosure,  so  contrived  that  the  salmon  read- 
ily pass  through  from  the  larger  into  the 
smaller,  but  can  not  find  ^heir  way  back. 
Thus,  by  the  last  week  in  October,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  salmon  are  already  col- 
lected within  a  space  of  about  an  acre,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  brook.  A  dam  and 
gate  regulate  the  flow  of  water,  and  the  fall 
rains  have  now  raised  the  pond  to  such  a 
level  that  when  the  gate  is  open  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  rushes  out.  Until  this  time 
a  grating  has  been  kept  in  front  of  the  gate 
to  prevent  the  salmon  from  entering  the 
brook  prematurely,  but  this  is  now  removed, 
and  the  fish  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
gate  at  their  pleasure. 

Having  once  passed  the  gate,  the  salmon 
fall  over  a  drop  which  efiectually  prevents 
their  returning  to  the  pond,  and  are  then  in 
a  long  narrow  sluice,  which  leads  them  some 
two  hundred  feet  down  the  stream  into  a 
small  pen,  from  which  they  are  dipped  when 
wanted.  Here  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
stream  is  occupied  by  similar  pens,  used  for 
assorting  and  keeping  the  salmon  during 
the  spawning  season  ;  and  close  at  hand  is 
a  rude  vshed  built  to  shelter  the  operators 
while  at  work.  It  is  during  the  last  week 
in  October  that  the  first  salmon  enter  the 
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brook.  After  the  Ist  of  November  the  oc- 
currence there  of  an  immature  fish  is  very 
rare.  By  this  fortunate  circumstance  the  la- 
bor attending  the  taking  of  spawn  is  much 
simplified;  for  each  female  salmon  can  be 
relieved  of  her  spawn  as  soon  as  she  comes 
in  hand,  thus  avoiding  the  repeated  hand- 
ling that  would  be  necessary  were  part  of 
the  fish  coming  down  the  sluice  to  be  im- 
mature. Both  sexes  come  together.  They 
are  now  as  easily  distinguished  as  are  the 
cock  and  hen  of  the  common  fowl.  The 
male  has  very  bright  colors,  has  long  jaws, 
the  lower  one  furnished  with  a  hook  that 
shuts  into  a  cavity  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
— characteristics  that  he  has  assumed  since 
June,  when  there  was  very  little  difference 
between  the  sexes.  By  the  middle  of  No- 
vember the  spawning  season  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  Probably  all  the  salmon  are  mature 
V)y  that  time ;  but  under  some  circumstances 
the  eggs  are  retained  by  the  female  for  sev- 
eral weeks  after  they  are  ready  to  be  laid, 
and  they  have  been  taken  here  as  late  as 
December. 


The  taking  of  spawn  commonly 
proceeds  from  day  to  day  as  fast  as 
the  fish  come  down  the  sluice.  When 
they  are  plenty  the  spawning  shed  is 
a  busy  place.  As  many  as  six  hun- 
dred thousand  eggs  have  been  taken 
in  a  single  day.  A  female  salmon  of 
the  smallest  size  weighs  at  this  sea- 
son eight  pounds,  and  yields  about  six 
thousand  eggs.  The  largest  thus  far 
handled  weighed  twenty-two  pounds, 
and  yielded  sixteen  thousand  eggs, 
which  measured  nearly  four  quarts, 
and  subtracted  six  pounds  from  the 
weight  of  the  fish. 

From  four  to  six  men  form  a  con- 
venient working  ^larty.  The  fish  are 
dipped  out  of  the  pens  one  by  one, 
and  brought  to  the  principal  opera- 
tor, who  sits  on  a  stool  with  a  shal- 
low tin  pan  before  him.  First  a  fe- 
male salmon  is  taken  in  hand,  and 
her  eggs  pressed  out  into  the  pan 
without  any  water  other  than  that 
contained  in  the  viscid  fluid  that 
comes  with  them  from  the  fish.  In 
clear  water  the  eggs  would  soon  lose 
the  capacity  of  fecundation,  but  in 
their  natural  fluid  they  retain  it  for 
a  long  time.  As  soon  as  the  fish  has 
yielded  all  her  eggs  she  is  slipped 
into  a  bag  and  weighed,  placed  on  a 
bench  and  measured,  marked  by  at- 
taching a  small  stamped  metal  tag  to 
the  back  fin,  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
pens,  where  she  soon  recovers  from 
her  exhaustion,  and  whence  in  due 
course  of  time  she  is  turned  out  into 
the  brook  or  carted  down  to  the  river. 
The  eggs  are  also- weighed,  and  then 
replaced  before  the  operator,  who  now 
takes  a  male  salmon  and  presses  his  milt  into 
the  same  pan.  This  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  process,  for  without  the 
fecundating  influence  of  the  milt  the  eggs 
would  never  develop  into  fish.  It  was  for- 
merly the  practice  to  let  eggs  and  milt  fall 
from  the  fish  into  a  dish  of  water ;  but  the 
milt,  when  in  water,  loses  the  power  of  act- 
ing upon  the  eggs  even  quicker  than  the  eggs 
lose  the  capacity  of  being  acted  upon,  and 
it  thus  often  happened  that  the  intimate 
contact  essential  was  not  effected  soon 
enouffh  to  insure  fecundation.  From  this 
cause  a  large  percentage  of  eggs  commonly 
failed.  A  Russian  gentleman  made  the 
discovery  that  if  water  were  kept  away 
from  the  eggs  until  fresh  milt  had  come  in 
contact  with  them,  nearly  all  were  fecun- 
dated. This  is  the  method  pursued  at 
Bilcksport,  and  with  such  success  that,  on 
the  average,  not  more  than  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  the  eggs  fail  to  be  fecundated.  The 
rate  of  fecundation  is  obtained  by  very  care- 
ful observation.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the 
development  of  a  fecund  egg  the  germ  be- 
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gius  to  expand  laterally,  seudlug  out  a  thin 
fold,  which  at  last  completely  incloses  the 
yolk.  At  any  time  during  the  growth  of 
this  fold  the  position  of  its  advancing  mar- 
gin can  be  traced  by  a  line  of  colored  oil 
globules,  arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  surface 
of  the  yolk.  This  circle  is  at  first  quite 
small,  and  surrounds  the  colored  disk  so 
plainly  visible  on  the  upper  side  of  the  yolk. 
It  enlarges  day  by  day,  until  it  divides  the 
surface  of  the  yolk  into  two  equal  parts. 
As  it  progresses  beyond  this  point  it  be- 
comes smaller,  and  finally  it  closes  entirely. 
This  process  begins,  in  water  of  the  tem- 
perature of  43°  F.,  at  about  the  thirtieth 
day,  and  is  completed  in  seven  or  eight 
days.  As  it  never  takes  place  in  an  unfe- 
cund  egg,  its  occurrence  is  positive  proof  of 
fecundation.  To  observe  it  a  strong  light 
should  be  thrown  up  through  the  egg,  and 
the  most  convenient  way  of  effecting  this  is 
to  place  the  egg  over  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
sheet  metal,  and  hold  it  up  to  a  window. 
To  obtain  the  ratio  of  fecundation  a  definite 
number  of  eggs  is  examined  from  each  lot, 
and  the  result  made  the  basis  of  a  strict  cal- 
culation. After  they  have  been  treated  with 
milt  the  pan  is  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  spawning  shed, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour 
or  longer,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  hatch- 
ing house. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  salmon  do  not 
willingly  submit  to  manipulation.  ,  They 
are  very  strong,  particularly  the  males,  and 


occasionally  offer  the  most  violent  resist- 
ance, struggling  and  squirming  until  the 
patience  and  strength  of  the  operators  are 
overtaxed,  and  their  clothes  well  smeared 
with  odorous  slime.  But  if  the  weather  be 
mild,  and  the  fish  come  into  the  brook  as 
fast  as  they  are  wanted,  the  work  proceeds 
not  only  rapidly,  but  even  merrily.  Hard 
times  come  with  cold  weather,  especially  if 
at  the  same  time  the  salmon  are  backward 
about  running.  Then  every  thing  about  the 
spawning  shed  is  covered  with  ice,  clothes 
are  stiff  with  it,  the  wet  fingers  freeze  to  the 
utensils,  and  it  is  only  with  great  care  that 
the  eggs  themselves  are  kept  from  freezing. 
The  pond  is  covered  with  ice.  This  must  be 
broken  up  and  got  out  of  the  way,  or  the 
seine  must  be  drawn  under  it ;  at  any  rate, 
the  seine  must  be  drawn,  and  the  salmon 
driven  into  the  brook  or  swept  ashore. 

At  last  the  out -door  work  is  done,  the 
salmon  sent  away,  and  all  the  eggs  safely  de- 
posited in  the  hatching  house.  This  is  the 
principal  building  of  the  establishment,  and 
is  a  few  rods  down  stream  from  the  spawn- 
ing shed.  Here  is  a  large  room,  seventy  feet 
by  twenty-eight,  whose  floor  is  closely  cov- 
ered with  wooden  troughs.  The  distribu- 
ting trough  traverses  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  standing  close  against  the  wall 
on  one  side.  Into  it  are  brought  spring  wa- 
ter and  filtered  and  unfiltered  brook  water, 
the  last  in  much  greater  volume  than  the 
others.  Forty  hatching  troughs,  each  one 
foot  wide,  run  across  the  room,  having  their 
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heads  against  tlie  distributing  trough,  from 
which  they  receive  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
ten  thousand  gallons  per  hour.  The  eggs 
lie  in  these  troughs  on  trays  made  of  wire- 
cloth  smeared  with  a  water-proof  varnish, 
and  tacked  to  a  light  wooden  frame.  A  tray 
one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  long  holds  4000 
eggs.  There  are  in  most  of  these  troughs 
two  or  three  tiers  of  trays,  one  on  top  of  an- 
other, so  arranged  that  the  water  circulates 
freely  among  them.  The  eggs  are  as  large 
as  pease,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  an  egg  of  av- 
erage size  measures  a  little  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  semi- 
transparent,  and  of  a  color  varying  from 
pink  to  salmon-color,  or  sometimes  a  deep 
orange-red.    Very  pretty  objects  they  are. 

From  the  time  the  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  water  a  constant  development  goes  on. 
On  coming  from  the  fish  the  outer  shell  is 
relaxed,  and  feels  soft  to  the  touch.  After 
being  impregnated  and  in  the  water  a  short 
time  the  eggs  expand  by  absorbing  water, 
until  the  shell  is  distended  and  feels  very 
firm.  After  this  there  is  no  further  change 
in  size,  but  the  embryo  is  steadily  develop- 
ing within.  In  spring  water  the  eyes  would 
become  visible  thr6ugh  the  shell  in  about 
a  month.  But  the  water  used  here  is  so 
cold  that  the  s.arae  stage  of  growth  is  not 
reached  under  two  or  three  months,  and  the 
young  fish  hatched  here,  for  the  most  part, 
leave  the  shell  in  April  and  May,  about  six 
months  after  the  eggs  are  laid. 

The  water  used  for  hatching  is  very  cold, 
though  not  quite  as  cold  as  that  used  by 
Mr.  Leonard  at  the  Sebec  Salmon-breeding 
Works,  where  the  temperature  has  been 
above  33'^  but  throe  days  since  November 


15.  At  the  Bucks- 
port  hatching  house 
the  temperature  of 
the  water  ranges 
from  32i°  to  34°  F. 
through  most  of  the 
winter.  When  the 
earliest  eggs  are 
first  deposited  it  is 
about  44°  F.,  and  be- 
fore the  last  of  those 
kept  here  hatch  out, 
early  in  May,  it  rises 
again  to  the  same 
point.*  The  lowest 
temperature  of  the 
whole  season  is  ex- 
perienced in  April, 
when  the  snow  and 
ice  are  melting. 

Development  goes 
on  very  slowly,  and 
the  eggs  are  not 
generally  in  the 
proper  state  for 
transportation,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  standard — the  color- 
ing of  the  eyes — until  February,  at  which 
time  they  are  divided  among  the  sever- 
al patrons  of  the  enterprise.  Of  those  fall- 
ing to  the  share  of  Maine  in  1873  a  por- 
tion were  kept  and  hatched  at  Bucksport. 
The  most  forward  of  them  began  to  hatch 
in  March,  but  only  a  few  individuals  came 
out  then,  the  fall  of  temperature  that  ac- 
companied the  opening  of  spring  appearing 
to  almost  suspend  growth.  The  hatching 
proceeded  very  slowly  until  the  last  week 
in  April,  when  the  ice  was  all  thawed  in 
the  pond  above,  and  the  temperature  began 
to  rise.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
disadvantage  connected  with  this  low  tem- 
perature. On  the  contrarj^,  I  think  it  quite 
likely  that  the  delay  of  hatching  until  April 
and  May  is  rather  advantageous  to  young 
fish  that  are  to  be  turned  out  to  seek  their 
own  food.  Fish  hatched  out  in  January, 
and  grown  to  the  feeding  stage  in  February 
or  early  in  March,  must  either  be  turned 
out  into  streams  that  are  so  cold  as  to  ar- 
rest their  growth  and  keep  them  a  long 
time  small  and  weak,  besides  being  per- 
haps lacking  in  natural  food,  or  the}^  must 
be  fed  artificially.  If  the  latter  course  be 
adopted,  I  fear  the  fish  will  be  unfitted,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  natural  date  of  hatching  in  these  wa- 
ters must  correspond  closely  with  tliafc  of 
those  hatched  artificially.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  eggs  are  hatched  here,  however,  all  of 
those  belonging  to  other  States,  and  part  of 
those  belonging  to  Maine,  being  sent  away 
during  the  winter  and  hatched  elsewhere. 

The  present  patrons  of  the  enterprise  arc 
the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  all  the 
New  England  States  and  of  Michigan,  and 
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the  United  States  Commissiouer  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries.  The  latter,  besides  distributing 
large  numbers  of  eggs  among  the  rivers 
known  to  have  been  the  natural  homes  of 
salmon,  is  trying  the  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  rivers  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  into  the  tributaries  of  the  great 
lakes.  The  eggs  collected  in  1872  were  dis- 
tributed as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania,  and 
as  far  west  as  Wisconsin.  In  the  month 
of  February  they  are  in  a  proper  state  for 
shipment,  having  attained  that  stage  of  de- 
velopment at  which  they  can  be  handled 
without  harm.  For  transportation  they  are 
packed  up  in  wet  bog-moss  in  boxes  that 
are  protected  from  the  effects  of  extreme 
cold  by  an  envelope  of  sawdust  or  some  oth- 
er non-conductor  of  heat,  and  in  this  way 
can  be  k(}pt  packed  up  for  weeks,  and  sent 
hundreds  of  miles. 

Though  the  aim  of  this  establishment  is 
the  collection  of  salmon  eggs  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  the  funds  at  comnmnd  will  admit, 
the  opportunities  presented  for  the  study  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  species  are  not 
neglected,  it  being  wisely  held  that  no  sort 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  can  come  amiss, 
and  that  some  of  the  new  facts  learned  may 
prove  of  immense  importance  in  the  future 
prosecution  of  the  art  of  fish-cultare.  At 
the  present  time  the  natural  history  of  the 
salmon  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  observations  made  here 
will  contribute  something  toward  clearing 
it  up.  It  is  with  this  view  that  pains  are 
taken,  after  spawning,  to  mark  each  fish  be- 
fore it  is  set  at  liberty  in  such  a  way  that  if 
it  be  ever  caught  again  it  can  be  identified. 
The  mode  of  marking  now  employed  is  the 
attachment  of  a  small  aluminum  tag  by 
means  of  fine  platinum  wire  to  the  rear  mar- 
gin of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  Each  tag  is 
stamped  with  a  number,  which  is  recorded, 
together  with  the  sex,  length,  and  weight 
of  the  fish,  the  date  when  liberated,  and 


other  facts.  When,  therefore,  one  of  these 
fish  is  caught  again,  a  reference  to  the  rec- 
ord will  show  the  length  of  time  interven- 
ing between  the  liberation  and  recapture  of 
the  fish,  its  rate  of  grow  th  meanwhile,  and 
various  other  facts.  A  reward  is  off'ered  to 
all  fishermen  in  Penobscot  bay  and  river 
and  adjacent  waters  for  the  delivery  of  any 
tagged  salmon ;  and  even  if  none  should 
ever  be  caught,  that  fact  will  afford  nega- 
tive evidence  of  some  value. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  American 
Fish  -  culturists'  Association,  held  in  New 
York,  February  10,  Mr.  Samuel  Wilmot,  of 
the  Dominion  government  hatching  house, 
situated  at  Newcastle,  Ontario,  stated  that 
he  had  at  different  times  marked  salmon  in 
various  ways,  principally  by  clipping  their 
fins,  and  some  of  these  marked  fish  had  re- 
turned considerably  increased  in  weight  to 
their  early  play-ground.  To  which  Mr.  Seth 
Green  responded,  heartily,  "  That's  so;  I  saw 
some  of  those  marked  ones,  and  it  reminds 
me  how  I  stood  some  long  hours  of  watching, 
for  several  days,  from  among  the  branches  of 
a  tree  into  which  I  had  climbed  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  two  salmon — that  was  away  back  in 
1835 — that  were  working  their  spawn  in  the 
natural  way.  They  would  come  to  the  trench 
which  they  had  prepared,  and,  rubbing  side 
by  side,  deposit  their  spawn.  When  they 
had  finished,  they  covered  it  up  and  went 
off" — so  did  I.  That  was  in  Wilmot's  Creek." 
Mr.  Green  subsequently  stated  that  the  per- 
centage of  fish  hatched  in  the  natural  way 
was  almost  insignificant  as  compared  with 
that  of  those  hatched  by  artificial  means. 

That  the  mature  salmon  returns  to  the 
waters  in  which  it  is  hatched  is  attested  by 
many  competent  observers,  and  it  is  also 
known  that  it  returns,  season  after  season, 
to  its  early  spawning  ground.  M.  De  Lande 
fastened  a  copper  ring  round  a  salmon's  tail, 
and  found  that  for  three  successive  seasons 
it  returned  to  the  same  place.    In  some  of 
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1.  An  unfecund  Egg.— 2.  103  Days  ;  Water  34°.— 3.  117  Days;  Water 
34°.— 4.  Parr  at  two  Weeks.— 5.  Sac— 6.  Five  or  six  Weeks. 

OVA  AND  PAKE. 

the  rivers  of  the  British  Islands  the  salmon 
are  marked  annually,  and  some  specimens 
have  become  so  familiar  that  they  are  known 
by  name. 

The  number  of  eggs  collected  at  Bucksport 
during  the  first  season  was  a  million  and  a 
half.  The  second  season  was  still  more  pros- 
perous, and  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of 
eggs  were  obtained,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3  50 
per  thousand,  a  very  gratifying  reduction 
from  the  old  price.  When  it  is  mentioned 
that  a  considerable  expenditure  for  perma- 
nent fixtures  enters  into  the  cost  of  these 
eggs,  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable  that 
in  future  spawn  will  be  collected  at  a  still 
lower  cost.  As  it  is  already,  with  proper 
facilities  for  hatching,  and  with  good  suc- 
cess therein,  living  salmon  can  be  put  into 
the  rivers  at  the  rate  of  two  for  a  cent. 
Were  all  the  young  to  grow,  the  two  salmon 
would  be  worth  say  five  dollars  in  four  years. 
But  as  the  majority  of  them  will  perish  be- 
fore reaching  full  size,  let  it  be  stated  in 
another  way.  To  put  two  thousand  young 
salmon  into  a  river  costs  ten  dollars.  If  one 
out  of  a  hundred  survives,  there  will  in  four 
years  be  twenty  adult  salmon,  worth  fifty 
dollars,  wiiich  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
turn from  the  investment  of  ten  dollars. 
Truly  the  fish-culturist  has  a  wide  margin. 

Although  the  establishment  is  now  con- 
ducted on  such  a  scale  that  it  quite  eclipses 
all  other  collections  of  spawn  of  sea-going 
salmon  in  America,  except  those  of  Mr.  Stone 
in  California,  the  superintendent  of  the  works 
does  not  think  it  wise  to  rest  contented  with 
its  present  development  status,  but  to  en- 
large until  the  eggs  annually  collected  shall 
be  counted  by  tons  of  millions.  Then  when 
the  commissioners  wish  to  restock  a  river 
with  salmon,  they  can  put  in  a  million  young 
at  once,  and  a  proper  stream  thus  stocked, 
and  reasonably  protected  by  laws  which  are 
generally  enforced,  will  quickly  develop  an 
abundant  food  supi)ly.  It  is  not  expected — 
having  in  view  the  increased  population — 
that  salmon  will  ever  swarm  so  tliickly  in 
our  rivers  as  to  require  the  insertion  of  the 
old  clause  which  may  be  found  in  some  of 
the  apprentice  papers  of  colonial  date,  "and 


y^  lad  may  not  be  feed  y^  salmon  fishe  but 
twice  the  week." 

Simple  laws  well  enforced  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, afibrd  quite  sufficient  protection  to 
any  suitable  stream  that  may  be  each  season 
supplied  with  any  considerable  number  of 
parr  (newly  hatched  salmon).  Such  water 
should  be  entirely  free  from  nets  from  Satur- 
day sundown  until  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  This  will  permit  the  fish  to 
ascend  the  river  to  chosen  spawning  grounds 
near  the  source  of  the  stream. 

The  early  Scotch  laws  have  the  Sabbath 
close  time  written,  "  Satterdaye's  sloppe," 
and  in  those  days  the  fish  laws  were  not 
fractured  without  personal  peril  or  great 
cost.  Alexander  I.  enacted  this  weekly  free- 
dom from  nets  forever.  "The  streame  of 
the  water  sal  be  in  all  parts  swa  free  that 
ane  swine  of  the  age  of  three  years,  well  feed, 
may  turn  himself  within  the  streame  round 
about,  swa  that  his  snowte  nor  taile  sal  not 
tuch  the  bank  of  the  water."  James  IV. 
made  things  still  more  uncomfortable  for 
the  breaker  of  fish  laws,  for  he  enacted 
that  a  third  offense  should  receive  capital 
punishment. 

It  is  believed  by  many  persons  wise  in 
piscatorial  lore  that  the  Hudson  River,  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  pos- 
sibly the  James  rivers,  may  be  successfully 
stocked  with  salmon — not  those  from  the 
Bucksport  hatching  house  probably.  Ex- 
periments now  going  rapidly  forward  with 
spawn  from  the  Pacific  coast  are  expected  to 
confirm  this  theory,  and  eventually  furnish 
our  tables  with  fresh  salmon  which  shall  not 
be  for  the  rich  alone. 

That  the  Hudson  River  eVer  abounded 
with  salmon  seems  improbable,  and  the  fact 
that  any  considerable  number  was  ever  taken 
therefrom  is  more  than  questioned  by  our 
best-informed  scientists.  Hendrick  Hudson 
told  a  fish  story  when  he  wrote  that  he 
"  tooke  y^  salmon"  in  this  w^ater,  and  show- 
ed that  he  did  not  know  a  big  river  trout 
from  a  salmon. 

The  eggs  distributed  in  1873,  numbering 
1,241,800,  were  sent  to  every  State  in  New 
England,  and  also  to  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  young  fish  hatched  were  in  ev- 
ery instance  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as  the 
yolk  sac  was  absorbed.  The  whole  number 
thus  turned  out  was  876,000.  The  jiresent 
season  the  number  of  eggs  distributed  will 
probably  exceed  2,200,000,  and,  unless  some 
extraordinary  mishap  interferes,  the  number 
of  young  fish  will  bo  more  than  double  that 
of  last  year.  The  distribution  is  so  wide 
that  hardly  any  river  receives  an  adequate 
stock,  but  in  some  instances  the  number  will 
bo  sufficient  to  produce  a  decided  impres- 
sion. 
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NYMPHIDIA :  THE  COURT  OF  FAIRY. 

By  MICHAEL  DRAYTON.   Born  1563.    Dikb  1631. 


"As  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  Poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

— Midsummer  NighVs  Dream 


OLD  Cliaucer  doth  of  "  Topas''  tell, 
Mad  Rabl'ais  of  " PantagriieU;' 
A  later  third  of  " Doicsahell," 

With  such  poor  trifles  playing: 
Others  the  like  have  lahour'd  at, 
Some  of  this  thing,  and  some  of  that, 
And  many  of  they  know  not  what. 
But  what  they  may  he  saying. 

Another  sort  there  he,  that  will 
Be  talking  of  the  Fairies  still. 
Nor  never  can  they  have  their  fill. 

As  they  were  Avedded  to  them ; 
No  tales  of  them  their  thirst  can  slake, 
So  much  delight  therein  they  take. 
And  some  strange  thing  they  fain  would  make 

Knew  they  the  way  to  do  them. 

Then  since  no  Muse  hath  been  so  hold, 
Or  of  the  later,  or  the  old, 
Those  elvish  secrets  to  unfold. 

Which  lie  from  others'  readinsr: 
My  active  Muse  to  light  shall  bring 
The  court  of  that  proud  Fairy  King, 
And  tell  there  of  the  revelling. 

Jove  prosper  my  proceeding! 

And  thou,  Nymphidia,  gentle  Fay, 
Which  meeting  me  upon  the  way, 
These  secrets  didst  to  me  bewray, 

Which  now  I  am  in  telling; 
My  pretty  light  fantastic  Maid, 
I  here  invoke  thee  to  my  aid, 
That  I  may  speak  what  thou  hast  said. 

In  numbers  smoothly  swelling. 
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This  palace  standetli  in  the  air, 

By  necromancy  placed  there,  -<  ^ 

That  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear,  ^--^^f/^^^s';) 

Which  way  so  e'er  it  blow  it. 
And  somewhat  southward  tow'rd  the  noon.      .^\^*'^fl'>^.^  - 
Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon. 
And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it. 

The  walls  of  spiders'  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortised  and  finely  laid; 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade, 

It  curiously  that  builded: 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  catg, 
And  for  the  roof,  instead  of  slats. 
Is  cover'd  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 


Hence  Oberon  him  sport  to  make, 
(Their  rest  when  weary  mortals  take) 
And  none  but  only  Fairies  wake, 

Descendeth  for  his  pleasure : 
And  Mab  his  merry  Queen  by  night 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
(In  elder  times  the  mare  that  hight) 

Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

Hence  shadows,  seeming  idle  shapes. 

Of  little  frisking  elves  and  apes. 

To  earth  do  make  their  wanton  'scapes. 

As  hope  of  pastime  hastes  them ; 
Wliich  maids  think  on  the  hearth  they  see, 
When  fires  well  near  consumed  be, 
There  dancing  hays  by  two  and  three. 

Just  as  their  fancy  casts  them. 

These  make  our  girls  their  sluttery  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue, 
And  put  a  jjenny  in  their  shoe. 

The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping : 
And  in  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  call'd,  the  Fairy  Ground, 

Of  which  they  have  the  keeping. 

These  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got. 
Which  after  proves  an  ideot, 
Wlicu  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother, 
iSome  silly  doting  brainless  calf. 
That  understands  things  by  the  half, 
Say  that  the  Fairy  left  this  oaf, 

And  took  away  the  otlicr. 


But  listen,  and  I  shall  you  tell 

A  chance  in  Fairy  that  befell, 

Which  certainly  may  please  some  well, 

In  love  and  arms  delighting, 
Of  Oberon  that  jealous  grew, 
Of  one  of  his  own  Fairy  crew. 
Too  well  (he  fear'd)  his  Queen  that  knew, 

His  love  but  ill  requiting. 

Pigwiggin  was  this  Fairy  knight, 

One  wond'rous  gracious  in  the  sight 

Of  fair  Queen  Mab,  which,  day  and  night, 

He  amorously  observed; 
Which  made  King  Oberon  suspect 
His  service  took  too  good  eifect, 
His  sauciuess  had  often  check't, 

And  could  have  wish'd  him  starved. 

Pigwiggin  gladly  would  commend 
Some  token  to  Queen  Mab  to  send. 
If  sea,  or  land  him  aught  could  lend, 

Were  worthy  of  her  wearing: 
At  length  this  lover  doth  devise 
A  bracelet  made  of  emmets'  eyes, 
A  thing  he  thought  that  she  would  prize, 

No  whit  or  state  impairing. 

And  to  the  Queen  a  letter  writes, 
Which  he  most  curiously  indites, 
Conjuring  her  by  all  the  rites 

Of  Love,  she  would  be  pleased 
To  meet  him,  her  true  servant,  where 
They  might,  without  suspect  or  fear, 
Themselves  to  one  another  clear. 

And  have  their  poor  hearts  eased. 
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At  midnight  the  appointed  hour, 
"And  for  the  Queen  a  fitting  bower," 
Quoth  he,  ^'is  that  fair  cowslip  flower, 

On  Hipcut  hill  that  groweth ; 
In  all  your  train  there's  uot  a  Fay, 
That  ever  went  to  gather  May, 
But  she  hath  made  it  in  her  way, 

The  tallest  there  that  groweth." 


When  by  Tom  Thum,  a  Fairy  page. 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage, 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  "wage. 

It  secretly  to  carry : 
Which  done,  the  Queen  her  maids 
call. 

And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all ; 
She  would  go  see  her  Summer  Hall, 
She  could  no  longer  tany. 


doth 


Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made. 
Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid, 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  staid. 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting; 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamere. 
Fly  Crauion  her  charioteer, 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell, 
Which  for  the  colours  did  excel ; 
The  fair  Queen  Mab  becoming  well, 

So  lively  was  the  limning: 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee ; 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly ; 

I  trow  t'was  simple  trimming. 


The  wheels  compos'd  of  crickets'  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce ; 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones. 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it ; 
For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear. 
If  Oberon  had  chanc'd  to  hear, 
That  Mab  his  Queen  should  have  been  there, 

He  would  not  have  abode  it. 

She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice, 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice. 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice. 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted ; 
But  ran  herself  away  alone ; 
Which  when  they  heard  there  was  not  one, 
But  hasted  after  to  begone, 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drop  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  ever  dear; 

Her  'special  maids  of  honour: 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pink,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 
Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got, 

And  Avhat  with  amble,  and  with  trot. 

For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  uot. 

But  after  her  they  hie  them : 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw, 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 
Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow. 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 

But  let  us  leave  Queen  Mab  awhile. 
Through  many  a  gate,  o'er  many  a  stile. 
That  now  had  gotten  by  this  wile 

Her  dear  Pigwiggin  kissing; 
And  tell  how  Oberon  doth  fare, 
Who  grew  as  mad  as  any  hare, 
When  he  had  sought  each  place  with  care, 
And  found  his  Queen  was  missing. 

By  grisly  Pluto  he  doth  swear, 
He  rent  his  clothes  and  tore  his  hair; 
And  as  he  runneth  here  and  there. 

An  acorn  cup  he  greeteth ; 
Which  soon  he  taketh  by  the  stalk ; 
About  his  head  he  lets  it  walk, 
Nor  doth  he  any  creature  balk, 
But  lays  on  all  he  meeteth. 
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The  Tuscan  poet  doth  advance 
The  frantic  Paladin  of  France, 
And  those  more  ancient  do  inhance 

Alcides  in  his  fury: 
And  others  Aiax  Telamon ; 
But  to  this  time  there  hath  been  none, 
So  Bedlam  as  our  Oberon, 

Of  which  I  dare  assure  you. 

And  first  encountering  with  a  Wasp, 
He  in  his  arms  the  fly  doth  clasp, 
As   though  his  breath  he  forth  would 
grasp, 

Him  for  Pigwiggin  taking: 
"Where  is  my  wife,  thou  rogue?"  quoth  he, 
"Pigwiggin  she  is  come  to  thee; 
Restore  her,  or  thon  diest  by  me !" 

Whereat  the  poor  Wasp  quaking, 

Cries,  "Oberon,  great  Fairy  King, 
Content  thee,  I  am  no  such  thing, 
I  am  a  Wasp,  behold  my  sting!" 

At  which  the  Fairy  started : 
When  soon  away  the  Wasp  doth  go: 
Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so ; 
He  thought  his  wings  were  much  too 
slow, 

O'erjoy'd  they  so  were  parted. 

He  next  upon  a  Glow-worm  light, 
(You  must  suppose  it  now  was  night,) 
Which,  for  her  hinder  part  was  bright. 

He  took  to  be  a  devil : 
And  furiously  doth  her  assail, 
For  carrying  fire  in  her  tail; 
He  thrash'd  her  rough  coat  with  his  flail ; 

The  mad  King  fear'd  no  evil. 


"  O,"  quoth  the  Glow-worm,  "  hold  thy  hand, 

Thou  puissant  King  of  Fairy  Laud. 

Thy  mighty  strokes  who  may  withstand? 

Hold,  or  of  life  despair  I :" 
Together  then  herself  doth  roll. 
And  tumbling  down  into  a  hole. 
She  seem'd  as  black  as  any  cole, 

Which  vext  away  the  Fairy. 

From  thence  he  ran  into  a  hive; 
Amongst  the  bees  he  letteth  drive; 
And  down  their  combs  begins  to  rive. 

All  likely  to  have  spoiled; 
Which  with  their  wax  his  face  besmear'd, 
And  with  their  honey  daub'd  his  beard, 
It  would  have  made  a  man  afeard, 

To  see  how  he  was  moiled. 

A  new  adventure  him  betides ; 
He  met  an  ant,  which  he  bestrides. 
And  post  thereon  away  he  rides. 

Which  with  his  haste  doth  stumble ; 
And  came  full  over  on  her  snout, 
Her  heels  so  threw  the  dirt  about. 
For  she  by  no  means  could  get  out. 

But  over  him  doth  tumble. 

And  being  in  this  piteous  case. 
And  all  be-slurred  head  and  face, 
On  runs  he  in  this  wild-goose  chase. 

As  here  and  there  he  rambles: 
Half  blind,  against  a  mole-hill  hit. 
And  for  a  mountain  taking  it. 
For  all  he  was  out  of  his  wit, 

Yet  to  the  top  he  scrambles. 

And  being  gotten  to  the  top. 

Yet  there  himself  he  could  not  stop, 

But  down  on  th'  other  side  doth  chop, 

And  to  the  foot  came  rumbling: 
So  that  the  grubs,  therein  that  bred, 
Hearing  such  turmoil  over  head, 
Thought  surelj''  they  had  all  been  dead; 

So  fearful  was  the  jumbling. 

And  falling  down  into  a  lake, 
Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take. 
His  fury  somewhat  it  doth  slake; 

He  calleth  for  a  ferry; 
Where  you  may  some  recovery  note; 
What  was  his  club  he  made  his  boat; 
xVnd  in  his  oaken  cup  doth  float, 

As  safe  as  in  a  wherry. 
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Men  talk  of  the  adventures  strange 
Of  Don  Qnixoit,  and  of  tlieir  change 
Through  whicli  he  armed  oft  did  range, 

Of  Sancho  Pancha's  travel : 
But  should  a  man  tell  every  thing, 
Done  by  this  frantic  Fairy  King, 
And  them  in  lofty  numbers  sing, 
It  well  his  wits  might  gravel. 

Scarce  set  on  shore,  hut  therewithal! 
He  meeteth  Puck,  which  most  men  call 
Hobgoblin,  and  on  him  doth  fall. 

With  words  from  frenzy  spoken ; 

Oh,  oh,"  quoth  Hob,  "  God  save  thy  grace ! 
Who  drest  thee  in  this  piteous  case  ? 
He  thus  that  sjioil'd  my  sovereign's  face, 

I  would  his  neck  were  broken !" 

This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt, 
Still  w^alking  like  a  ragged  colt. 
And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  bolt. 

Of  purpose  to  deceive  us: 
And  leading  us  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  winters  nights,  out  of  the  way; 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  clay. 

Hob  doth  with  laughter  leave  us. 

"  Dear  Puck,"  quoth  he,  "  my  wife  is  gone, 
As  e'er  thou  lov'st  King  Oberon, 
Let  every  thing  but  this  alone 

With  vengeance,  and  pursue  her; 
Bring  her  to  me  alive  or  dead, 
Or  that  vile  thief,  Pigwiggin's  head, 
That  villain  hath  defiled  my  bed; 

He  to  this  folly  drew  her." 

Quoth  Puck,  "My  Liege,  Fll  never  lin. 
But  I  will  thorough  thick  and  thin, 
Until  at  length  I  bring  her  in  ; 

My  dearest  Lord  ne'er  doubt  it.'' 
Thorough  brake,  thorough  briar, 
Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire, 
Thorough  water,  thorough  fire; 

And  thus  goes  Puck  about  it. 

This  thing  Nymphidia  overheard. 
That  on  this  mad  King  had  a  guard, 
Not  doubting  of  a  great  reward. 

For  first  this  business  broaching; 
And  through  the  air  away  doth  go, 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
To  let  her  sovereign  Mab  to  know, 

What  peril  was  approaching. 
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The  Queen,  bound  with  Love's  powerful 
Sate  with  Pigwiggin  arm  in  arm  ; 
Her  merry  maids,  that  thought  no  harm 

About  the  room  were  skipping: 
A  humble-bee,  their  minstrel,  play'd 
Upon  his  hautboy;  ev'ry  maid 
Fit  for  this  revel  was  array'd, 

The  hornpipe  neatly  tripping. 

In  comes  Nymphidia,  and  doth  cry, 
"  My  sovereign  for  your  safety  fly, 
For  there  is  danger  but  too  nigh ; 

I  posted  to  forewarn  you  : 
The  King  hath  sent  Hobgoblin  out, 
To  seek  you  all  the  fields  about ; 
And  of  your  safety  you  may  doubt, 

If  he  but  once  discern  you." 


Nymphidia,  that  this  while  doth  watch, 
Pcrceiv'd  if  Puck  the  Queen  should  catch 
That  he  should  be  her  over-match, 

Of  which  she  well  bethought  her; 
Found  it  must  be  some  powerful  charm. 
The  Queen  against  him  that  must  arm. 
Or  surely  he  would  do  her  harm, 

For  thoroughly  he  had  sought  her. 


When,  like  an  uproar  in  a  town, 
Before  them  every  thing  went  down  ; 
Some  tore  a  rulf,  and  some  a  gown, 

'Gainst  one  another  justling: 
They  flew  about  like  chaff  i'th'  wind  ; 
For  haste  some  left  their  masks  behind ; 
Some  could  not  stay  their  gloves  to  find ; 

There  never  was  such  bustling. 

Forth  ran  they,  by  a  secret  way, 
Into  a  brake  that  near  them  lay; 
Yet  much  they  doubted  tliere  to  stay. 

Lest  Hob  should  hap  to  find  them: 
He  had  a  sharp  and  piercing  sight, 
All  one  to  him  the  day  and  night ; 
And  therefore  were  resolv'd,  by  flight, 

To  leave  this  place  behind  them. 

At  length  one  chanc'd  to  find  a  nut, 
In  th'  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut. 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  root. 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel : 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had ; 
When  quoth  this  Fay,  "  Dear  Queen,  be  glad ; 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  i)eril. 


I  And  listening  if  she  ought  could  hear. 
That  her  might  hinder,  or  might  fear ; 
J3ut  finding  still  the  coast  was  clear. 

Nor  creature  had  descried  heri  * 
1  Each  circumstance  and  having  ^ann'd, 
She  came  thereby  to  understand. 
Puck  would  be  with  them  out  of  hand, 
When  to  her  charms  she  hied  her. 

And  first  her  fern  seed  doth  bestow. 

The  kernel  of  the  missleto ; 

And  here  and  there  as  Puck  should  go, 

With  terror  to  affright  him, 
She  night-shade  strews  to  work  him  ill. 
Therewith  her  vervain  and  her  dill, 
That  hind'reth  witches  of  their  will, 

Of  purpose  to  desi)ight  him. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue. 
That  groweth  underneath  the  yew ; 
With  nine  droi)s  of  the  midnight  dew. 

From  lunary  distilling; 
The  molewarp's  brain  mixt  tlierewithall ; 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall : 
For  she  in  nothing  short  would  fall. 

The  Fairy  was  so  willing. 


Come  all  into  this  nut,"  quoth  she, 
"  Come  closely  in  ;  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be. 

For  room  ye  need  not  wrestle : 
Nor  need  ye  be  together  heap'd;" 
So  one  by  one  therein  they  crei>t, 
And  lying  down  they  soundly  slept. 

And  safe  as  in  a  castle. 


I  Then  thrice  under  a  briar  doth  creep. 
Which  at  both  ends  was  rooted  deep. 
And  over  it  three  times  she  leap ; 

Her  magic  much  availing: 
Then  on  Proserpina  doth  call. 
And  so  upon  her  spell  doth  fall, 
Which  here  to  you  repeat  I  shall, 

Not  in  one  tittle  failing. 
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"By  the  croaking  of  the  frog; 
By  the  howling  of  the  dog; 
By  tlie  crying  of  the  hog, 

Against  the  storm  arising : 
By  the  evening  curfew  bell, 
By  the  doleful  dying  knell, 

0  let  this  my  direful  spell, 
Hob,  hinder  thy  surprising ! 

By  the  mandrake's  dreadful  groans ; 

By  the  lubrican's  sad  moans ; 

By  the  noise  of  dead  mens'  bones. 

In  charnel  houses  ratling : 
By  the  hissing  of  the  snake, 
Tlie  rustling  of  the  fire-drake, 

1  charge  thee  thou  this  place  forsake. 
Nor  of  Queen  Mab  be  pratliug! 

By  the  wliirlwind's  hollow  sound, 
By  the  thunder's  dreadful  stound, 
Yells  of  spirits  under  ground, 

I  charge  thee  not  to  fear  us : 
By  the  screech-owl's  dismal  note. 
By  the  black  night-raven's  throat, 
I  charge  thee.  Hob,  to  tear  thy  coat 

With  thorns,  if  thou  come  near  us !" 


Her  spell  thus  spoke,  she  stept  aside. 
And  in  a  chink  herself  doth  hide, 
To  see  there  of  what  would  betide. 

For  she  doth  only  mind  him : 
When  presently  she  Puck  espies, 
And  well  she  mark'd  his  gloating  eyes. 
How  under  every  leaf  he.  pries. 

In  seeking  still  to  find  them. 

But  once  the  circle  got  within, 

The  charms  to  work  do  straight  begin, 

And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin ; 

For  as  he  thus  was  busy, 
A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 
Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels, 
And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels, 

Alas!  his  brain  was  dizzy! 


At  length  upon  his  feet  he  gets, 
Hobgoblin  fumes.  Hobgoblin  frets ; 
And  as  again  he  forward  sets, 

And  through  the  bushes  scrambles, 
A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace ; 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face, 
And  lamentably  tore  his  case, 

Amongst  the  briars  and  brambles. 

"A  plague  upon  Queen  Mab!"  quoth  he: 
"  And  all  her  maids  where'er  they  be, 
I  think  the  devil  guided  me, 

To  seek  her  so  provok'd!" 
Where,  stumbling  at  a  piece  of  wood, 
He  fell  into  a  ditch  of  mud. 
Where  to  the  very  chin  he  stood, 

In  danger  to  be  choak'd. 

Now  worse  than  e'er  he  was  before, 
Poor  Puck  doth  yell,  poor  Puck  doth  roar; 
That  wak'd  Queen  Mab,  who  doubted  sore 

Some  treason  had  been  wrought  her: 
Until  N^TNiPHiDiA  told  the  Queen, 
What  she  had  done,  what  she  had  seen, 
Who  then  had  well  near  crack'd  her  spleen 

With  very  extreme  laughter. 

But  leave  we  Hob  to  clamber  out, 
Queen  Mab  and  all  her  Fairy  rout; 
And  come  again  to  have  a  bout 

With  Oberon  yet  madding: 
And  Avith  Pigwiggin  now  distraught, 
i  Who  much  was  troubled  in  his  thought. 
That  he  so  long  the  Queen  had  sought. 

And  through  the  fields  was  gadding. 

And  as  he  runs  he  still  doth  cry, 

"  King  Oberon  I  thee  defy. 

And  dare  thee  here  in  arms  to  try. 

For  my  dear  Lady's  honour: 
For  that  she  is  a  Queen  right  good, 
In  whose  defence  I'll  shed  my  blood, 
And  that  thou  in  this  jealous  mood 

Hast  laid  this  slander  on  her." 

And  quickly  arms  him  for  the  field, 
A  little  cockle-shell  his  shield. 
Which  he  could  very  bravely  wield ; 

Yet  could  it  not  be  pierc'd: 
His  spear  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong. 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long; 
The  pile  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue. 

Whose  sharpness  nought  revers'd. 

And  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail, 

Which  was  of  a  fish's  scale. 

That  when  his  foe  should  him  assail. 

No  point  should  be  prevailing: 
His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting; 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
For  if  he  chanc'd  to  hurt  the  King, 

It  would  be  long  in  healing. 
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His  helmet  was  a  beetle's  head, 
Most  horrible  and  full  of  dread, 
That  able  was  to  strike  oue  dead, 

Yet  did  it  well  become  him : 
And  for  a  plume  a  horse's  hair, 
Which,  being  tossed  with  the  air. 
Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear, 

And  turn  his  weapon  from  him. 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 

Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get. 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet. 

Ere  he  himself  could  settle : 
He  made  him  turn,  and  stop,  and  bound, 
To  gallop,  and  to  trot  the  round. 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground, 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle. 


When  soon  he  met  with  Tomalin, 
One  that  a  valiant  knight  had  been, 
And  to  King  Oberon  of  kin ; 

Quoth  he,  ''Thou  manly  Fairy, 
Tell  Oberon  I  come  prepar'd. 
Then  bid  him  stand  upon  his  guard ; 
This  hand  his  baseness  shall  reward, 

Let  him  be  ne'er  so  wary. 

Say  to  him  thus,  tliat  I  defy 
His  slanders  and  his  infamy, 
And  as  a  mortal  enemy 

Do  publicly  x)roclaim  him: 
Withall  that  if  I  had  mine  own. 
He  should  not  wear  the  Fairy  crown. 
But  with  a  vengeance  should  come  down, 

Nor  we  a  king  should  name  him." 


This  Tomalin  could  not  abide, 
To  hear  his  sovereign  vilified; 
But  to  the  Fairy  Court  him  hied, 

(Full  furiously  he  posted,) 
With  every  thing  Pigwiggin  said: 
How  title  to  the  crown  he  laid. 
And  in  what  arms  he  was  array'd. 

As  how  himself  he  boasted. 


Twixt  head  and  foot,  from  point  to  point. 
He  told  the  arming  of  each  joint. 
In  every  piece  how  neat  and  quaint, 

For  Tomalin  could  do  it: 
How  fair  he  sat,  how  sure  he  rid. 
As  of  the  courser  he  bestrid, 
How  managed,  and  how  well  he  did, 

The  King  which  listen'd  to  it. 

Quoth  he,  "  Go,  Tomalin,  with  speed. 
Provide  me  arms,  provide  my  steed, 
And  every  thing  that  I  shall  need; 

By  thee  I  will  be  guided: 
To  straight  account  call  thou  thy  wit. 
See  there  be  wanting  not  a  whit, 
In  every  thing  see  thou  me  fit, 

Just  as  my  foes  provided." 

Soon  flew  this  news  through  Fairy  Land, 
Which  gave  Queen  Mab  to  understand 
The  combat  that  was  then  in  hand 

Betwixt  those  men  so  mighty: 
Which  greatly  she  began  to  rue. 
Perceiving  that  all  Fairy  knew, 
The  first  occasion  from  her  grew 

Of  these  affairs  so  weighty. 

Wherefore  attended  with  her  maids, 
Through  fogs,  and  mists,  and  damps  she 
wades. 

To  Proserpine  the  Queen  of  Shades, 
To  treat,  that  it  would  i)lease  her. 
The  cause  into  her  hands  to  take. 
For  ancient  love  and  friendship's  sake, 
And  soon  thereof  an  end  to  make. 
Which  of  much  care  would  ease  her. 
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A  while  there  let  we  Mab  alone, 
And  come  we  to  King  Oberon, 
Who,  arm'd  to  meet  his  foe,  is  gone, 

For  proud  Pigwiggin  crying: 
Who  sought  the  Fairy  King  as  fast, 
And  had  so  well  his  journies  cast, 
That  he  arrived  at  the  last. 

His  puissant  foe  espying : 

Stout  Tomalin  came  with  the  King, 
Tom  Thum  doth  on  Pigwiggin  bring. 
That  perfect  were  in  every  thing. 

To  single  fights  belonging : 
And  therefore  they  themselves  engage. 
To  see  them  exercise  their  rage. 
With  fair  and  comely  equipage. 

Not  one  the  other  wronging. 

So  like  in  arms  these  champions  were, 

As  they  had  been  a  very  pair. 

So  that  a  man  would  almost  swear. 

That  either  had  been  either; 
Their  furious  steeds  began  to  neigh, 
That  they  were  heard  a  mighty  way ; 
Their  staves  upon  their  rests  they  lay ; 

Yet  ere  they  Hew  together. 


Their  seconds  minister  an  oath. 
Which  was  indifferent  to  them  both. 
That  on  their  knightly  faith  and  troth 

No  magic  them  supplied ; 
And  sought  them  that  thej"  had  no  charms. 
Wherewith  to  work  each  others  harms, 
But  came  with  simple  open  arms 
To  have  their  causes  tried. 

Together  furiously  they  ran, 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man  j 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span. 

So  sharp  were  their  encounters; 
And  though  they  to  the  earth  were  thro'rt'D, 
Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  their  own. 
Such  nimbleness  was  never  shown. 
They  were  two  gallant  mounters. 

When  in  a  second  course  again 

They  forward  came  with  might  and  main, 

Yet  which  had  better  of  the  twain. 

The  seconds  could  not  judge  yet ; 
Their  shields  were  into  pieces  cleft. 
Their  helmets  from  their  heads  were  reft. 
And  to  defend  them  nothing  left. 

These  champions  would  hot  budge  yet. 

Away  from  them  their  staves  they  threw. 
Their  cruel  swords  they  quickly  drew. 
And  freshly  they  the  fight  renew ; 

They  every  stroke  redoubled: 
Which  made  Proserpina  take  heed. 
And  make  to  them  the  greater  speed, 
For  fear  lest  they  too  much  should  bleed. 

Which  wondrously  her  troubled. 

When  to  th'  infernal  Styx  she  goes. 

She  takes  the  fogs  from  thence  that  rose. 

And  in  a  bag  doth  them  enclose: 

When  well  she  had  them  blended. 
She  hies  her  then  to  Lethe  spring, 
A  bottle  and  thereof  doth  bring, 
Wherewith  she  meant  to  work  the  thing. 

Which  only  she  intended. 
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Now  Proserpine  with  Mab  is  gone, 
Unto  the  place  where  Oberon 
And  proud  Pigwiggin,  one  to  one, 

Both  to  be  slain  were  likely : 
And  there  themselves  they  closely  hide, 
Because  they  Avould  not  be  espied; 
For  Proserpine  meant  to  decide 

The  matter  very  quickly. 

And  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke. 

So  grievous  was  the  pother; 
So  that  the  knights  each  other  lost, 
And  stood  as  still  as  any  post ; 
Tom  Thum,  nor  Tomalin  could  boast 

Themselves  of  any  other. 

But  when  the  mist  'gau  somewhat  cease, 

Proserpina  commandeth  peace ; 

And  that  a  while  they  should  release, 

Each  other  of  their  peril : 
"Which  here,"  quoth  she,  "I  do  proclaim 
To  all  in  dreadful  Pluto's  name, 
That  as  ye  will  eschew  his  blame. 

You  let  me  hear  the  quarrel: 

But  here  yourselves  you  must  engage, 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  spleenish  rage ; 
Your  grievous  thirst  and  to  asswage. 

That  first  you  drink  this  liquor, 
Which  shall  your  understanding  clear. 
As  plainly  shall  to  you  appear; 
Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  hear, 

Conceiving  much  the  quicker." 

This  Lethe  water,  you  must  know, 
The  memory  destroyeth  so, 
That  of  our  weal,  or  of  our  woe. 

It  all  remembrance  blotted ; 
Of  it  nor  can  you  ever  think,  \ 
For  they  no  sooner  took  this  drink, 
But  nought  into  their  brains  could 
sink, 

Of  what  had  them  besotted. 


King  Oberon  forgotten  had. 

That  he  for  jealousy  ran  mad. 

But  of  his  Queen  was  wondrous  glad. 

And  ask'd  how  they  came  thither: 
Pigwiggin  likewise  doth  forget 
That  he  Queen  Mab  had  ever  met ; 
Or  that  they  were  so  hard  beset. 

When  they  were  found  together. 

Nor  neither  of  them  both  had  thought, 
That  e'er  they  each  had  other  sought. 
Much  less  that  they  a  combat  fought. 

But  such  a  dream  were  lothing: 
Tom  Thum  had  got  a  little  sup, 
And  Tomalin  scarce  kist  the  cup. 
Yet  had  their  brains  so  sure  lockt  up, 

That  they  remember'd  nothing. 

Queen  Mab  and  her  light  maids,  the  while, 
Amongst  themselves  do  closely  smile. 
To  see  the  King  caught  with  this  wile, 

With  one  another  jesting : 
And  to  the  Fairy  Court  they  went. 
With  mickle  joy  and  merriment, 
Which  thing  was  done  with  good  intent. 

And  thus  I  left  them  feasting. 


[Note. — The  Nympliidia  appeared  in  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  Drayton's  Poems,  in  1619,  three  years  after 
Shakspeare's  death.] 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


A  REVELATION 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  DODGE  CLUB,"  "THE  AMERICAN  BARON,"  ETC. 

her.  Her  only  friend,  Miss  Plympton,  was 
still  lost  to  her  ;  and  her  illness  seemed  prob- 
able, since,  if  it  were  not  so,  she  would  not 
keep  aloof  from  her  at  such  a  moment  as 
this.  Hopeless  as  she  had  been  of  late,  she 
now  found  that  there  were  depths  of  despair 
below  those  in  which  she  had  thus  far  been 
— "  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep." 

Such  were  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
through  the  remainder  of  that  day  and 
through  the  following  night.  But  little 
sleep  came  to  her.  The  future  stood  before 
her  without  one  ray  of  light  to  shine  through 
its  appalling  gloom.  On  the  next  day  her 
despair  seemed  even  greater;  her  faculties 
seemed  benumbed,  and  a  dull  apathy  be- 
gan to  settle  down  over  her  soul. 

From  this  state  of  mind  she  was  roused 
by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  entrance 
of  a  visitor.  Turning  rouud,  she  saw  Wig- 
gins. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen 
him  since  she  left  Daltou  Hall,  and  in  spite 
of  that  stolid  and  apathetic  indLfference 
which  had  come  to  her,  she  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  change  which  had  come 
over  him.  His  face  seemed  whiter,  his  hair 
grayer,  his  form  more  bent;  his  footsteps 
were  feeble  and  uncertain  ;  he  leaned  heav- 
ily upon  his  walking  -  stick ;  and  in  the 
glance  that  he  turned  toward  her  there  was 
untold  sympathy  and  compassion,  together 
with  a  timid  supplication  that  was  unlike 
any  thing  which  she  had  seen  in  him  before. 

Edith  neither  said  any  thing  nor  did  any 
thing.  She  looked  at  him  with  dull  indif- 
ference. She  did  not  move.  The  thought 
came  to  her  that  this  was  merely  another 
move  in  that  great  game  of  treachery  and 
fraud  to  which  she  had  been  a  victim ;  that 
here  was  the  archtraitor,  the  instigator  of 
all  the  lesser  movements,  who  was  coming 
to  her  in  order  to  carry  out  some  necessary 
part. 

Wiggins  sat  down  wearily  upon  one  of 
the  rude  chairs  of  the  scantily  furnisheil 
room,  and  after  a  brief  silence,  looking  at 
her  sadly,  began. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  how  you  misunder- 
stand me,  and  how  unwelcome  I  must  be ; 
but  I  had  to  come,  so  as  to  assure  you  that 
I  hope  to  find  this  man  who  is  missing.  I — 
I  hope  to  do  so  before  the — the  trial.  I 
have  been  searching  all  along,  but  without 
success — thus  far.  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  I  have  found  out  a  way  by  which  you 
— will  be  saved.  And  if  you  believe  me,  I 
trust  that  you  will — try — to — cherish  more 
hope  than  you  appear  to  be  doing." 
He  paused. 

Edith  said  nothing  at  all.    She  was  silent 


IF  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the  mis- 
ery of  Edith  and  her  general  despondent 
cy,  it  would  have  been  the  revelations  of 
Miss  Fortescue.  It  had  certainly  been  bad 
enough  to  recall  the  treachery  of  a  false 
friend;  but  the  facts  as  just  revealed  went 
far  beyond  what  she  had  imagined.  They 
revealed  such  a  long  course  of  persistent 
deceit,  and  showed  that  she  had  been  sub- 
ject to  such  manifold,  long-sustained,  and 
comprehensive  lying,  that  she  began  to  lose 
faith  in  human  nature.  Whom  now  could 
she  believe  ?  Could  she  venture  to  put  con- 
fidence in  this  confession  of  Miss  Fortescue  ? 
Was  that  her  real  name,  and  was  this  her 
real  story,  or  was  it  all  some  new  piece  of 
acting,  contrived  by  this  all-accomplished 
actor  for  the  sake  of  dragging  her  down  to 
deeper  abysses  of  woe  ?  She  felt  herself  to 
be  surrounded  by  remorseless  enemies,  all 
of  whom  were  plotting  against  her,  and  in 
whose  hearts  there  was  no  possibility  of 
pity  or  remorse.  Wiggins,  the  archenemy, 
was  acting  a  part  which  was  mysterious 
just  now,  but  which  nevertheless,  she  felt 
sure,  was  aimed  at  her  very  life.  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar, she  knew,  was  more  open  in  the  mani- 
festation of  her  feelings,  for  she  had  taken 
up  the  cause  of  the  murdered  man  with  a 
warmth  and  vindictive  zeal  that  showed 
Edith  plainly  what  she  might  expect  from 
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partly  out  of  apathy,  and  partly  from  a  de- 
termination to  give  him  no  satisfaction,  for 
she  felt  that  any  words  of  hers,  no  matter 
how  simple,  might  be  distorted  and  used 
against  her. 

Wiggins  looked  at  her  with  imploring 
earnestness,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  her  to 
say  something.  But  finding  her  silent,  he 
went  on : 

"  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  one  question  ? 
and  forgive  me  for  asking  it;  hut  it  is  of 
some  importance  to — to  me — and  to  you. 
It  is  this:  Did — did  you  see  him  at  all — that 
night  ?" 

"  I  have  been  warned,"  replied  Edith,  in  a 
dull,  cold  tone,  "  to  say  nothing,  and  I  intend 
to  say  nothing." 

Wiggins  sighed. 

"  To  say  nothing,"  said  he,  "is  not  always 
wise.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  charged 
with  terrible  crimes — crimes  of  which  he  was 
incapable.  He  was  innocent,  utterly.  Not 
only  innocent,  indeed,  but  he  had  fallen  un- 
der this  suspicion,  and  had  become  the  object 
of  this  charge,  simply  on  account  of  his  act- 
ive elforts  to  save  a  guilty  friend  from  ruin. 
His  friend  was  the  guilty  one,  and  his  friend 
was  also  his  sister's  husband ;  and  this  man 
had  gone  to  try  and  save  his  friend,  when  he 
himself  was  arrested  for  that  friend's  crimes." 

Wiggins  did  not  look  at  Edith ;  his  eyes 
were  downcast.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  more  like  a  soliloquy  than  any  thing 
else.  It  was  a  tone,  however,  which,  though 
low,  was  yet  tremulous  with  ill-suppressed 
agitation. 

"  He  was  accused,"  continued  Wiggins, 
"and  if  he  had  spoken  and  told  what  he 
knew,  he  might  have  saved  his  life.  But  if 
he  had  done  this  he  would  have  had  to  be- 
come a  witness,  and  stand  up  in  court  and 
say  that  which  would  ruin  his  friend.  And 
so  he  could  not  speak.  His  lips  were  sealed. 
To  speak  would  have  been  to  inform  against 
his  friend.  How  could  he  do  that  ?  It  was 
impossible.  Yet  some  may  think — you  may 
think — that  this  man  did  wrong  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  put  in  this  false  position.  You 
may  say  that  he  had  more  than  himself  to 
consider — he  had  his  family,  his  name,  his 
— his  wife,  his  child ! 

"Yes,"  resumed  Wiggins,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  this  is  all  true,  and  he  did  consider 
them,  all — all — all !  He  did  not  trifle  with 
his  family  name  and  honor,  but  it  was  rath- 
er on  account  of  the  pride  which  he  took  in 
these  that  he  kept  his  silence.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  perfect  innocence.  Ho  could 
not  think  it  possible  that  such  charges  could 
l)e  carried  out  against  one  like  hijnself.  He 
believed  implicitly  in  the  justice  of  the 
courts  of  his  country.  He  thought  that  in 
a  fair  trijil  the  innocent  could  not  possi- 
bly be  proclaimed  guilty.  More  tlian  all, 
he  thought  that  his  proud  name,  his  stain- 
less character,  and  even  his  wealth  and  posi- 


tion, would  have  shown  the  world  that  the 
charges  were  simply  impossible.  He  thought 
that  all  men  would  have  seen  that  for  him 
to  have  done  such  things  would  involve  in- 
sanity." 

As  Wiggins  said  this  his  voice  grew  more 
earnest  and  animated.  He  looked  at  Edith 
with  his  solemn  eyes,  and  seemed  as  though 
he  was  pleading  with  her  the  cause  of  his 
friend — as  though  he  was  trying  to  show 
her  how  it  had  happened  that  the  father 
had  dishonored  the  name  which  the  child 
must  bear — as  though  he  was  justifying  to 
the  daughter,  Edith  Dalton,  the  acts  of  the 
father,  Frederick  Dalton. 

"  So  he  bore  it  all  with  perfect  calmness," 
continued  Wiggins,  "  and  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  be  acquitted,  and  thought  that 
thus  he  would  at  least  be  able,  without 
much  suffering,  to  save  his  friend  from  ruin 
most  terrific — from  the  condemnation  of  the 
courts  and  the  fate  of  a  felon." 

Wiggins  paused  once  more  for  some  time. 
He  was  looking  at  Edith.  He  had  expected 
some  remark,  but  she  had  made  none.  In 
fact,  she  had  regarded  all  this  as  a  new  trick 
of  Wiggins — a  transparent  one  too — the  aim 
of  which  was  to  win  her  confidence  by  thus 
pretending  to  vindicate  her  father.  He  had 
already  tried  to  work  on  her  in  that  way, 
and  had  failed ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  met 
with  the  same  failure. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  be  silent, 
I  think,''  said  Wiggins,  turning  from  the  sub- 
ject to  the  situation  of  Edith.  "  You  have 
no  friend  at  stake ;  you  will  endanger  no 
one,  and  save  yourself,  by  telling  whether 
you  are  innocent  or  not." 

These  last  words  roused  Edith.  It  was 
an  allusion  to  her  possible  guilt.  She  de- 
termined to  bring  the  interview  to  a  close. 
She  was  tired  of  this  man  and  his  attempts 
to  deceive  her.  It  was  painful  to  see  through 
all  this  hypocrisy  and  perfidy  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  being  used  against 
herself. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  stony  gaze,  and 
spoke  in  low,  cold  tones  as  she  addressed 
him.  "This  is  all  useless.  I  am  on  my 
guard.  Why  you  come  here  I  do  not  know. 
Of  course  you  wish  to  entrap  me  into  saying- 
something,  so  that  you  may  use  my  words 
against  me  at  the  trial.  You  ask  me  if  I 
saw  this  man  on  that  night.  You  ask  me  if 
I  am  innocent.  You  well  know  that  I  am  in- 
nocent. You,  and  you  only,  know  who  saw 
him  last  on  that  night ;  for  as  I  believe  in 
my  own  existence,  so  I  believe,  and  affirm  to 
your  face,  that  this  Leon  Dudleigh  was  mur- 
dered by  you,  and  you  only !" 

He  looked  at  her  fixedly  as  she  said  this, 
returning  her  stony  gaze  with  a  mournful 
look — a  pitying  look,  full  of  infinite  sadness 
and  tenderness.  He  raised  his  hand  depre- 
catingly,  but  said  nothing  until  she  had  ut- 
tered those  last  words. 
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"  Stop !"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — "  stay !  I 
can  not  bear  it." 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  close  to 
her.  He  leaned  upon  his  stick  heavily,  and 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  that  same 
strange,  inexplicable  tenderness  and  com- 
passion. Her  eyes  seemed  fascinated  by 
his,  and  in  her  mind  there  arose  a  strange 
bewilderment,  an  expectation  of  something 
she  knew  not  what. 

"  Edith,"  said  he,  in  a  sweet  and  gentle 
voice,  full  of  tender  melancholy — "  Edith,  it 
would  be  sin  in  me  to  let  you  any  longer 
heap  up  matter  for  future  remorse ;  and 
even  though  I  go  against  the  bright  hope 
of  my  life  in  saying  this  now,  yet  I  must. 
Edith—" 

He  paused,  looking  at  her,  while  she  re- 
garded him  with  awful  eyes. 

"Edith!"  he  said  again  —  "my — my — 
child !" 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  now,  and 
there  was  on  his  face  a  look  of  unutterable 
love  and  unspeakable  pity  and  forgiveness. 
He  reached  out  his  hand  and  placed  it  ten- 
derly upou  her  head. 

"Edith,"  he  said  again,  "my  child,  you 
will  never  say  these  things  again.  I — I  do 
not  deserve  them.  I — am  your — your  fa- 
ther, Edith !" 

At  these  words  a  convulsive  shudder 
passed  through  Edith.  He  felt  her  frail 
form  tremble,  he  saw  her  head  fall,  and 
heard  a  low  sob  that  seemed  torn  from  her. 

She  needed  no  more  words  than  these.  In 
an  instant  she  saw  it  all ;  and  though  be- 
wildered, she  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
his  words.  But  her  whole  being  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  sudden  and  a  sharp  agony  of 
remorse  ;  for  she  had  accustomed  herself  to 
hate  this  man,  and  the  irrepressible  tokens 
of  a  father's  love  she  had  regarded  as  hy- 
pocrisy. She  had  never  failed  to  heap  upon 
that  reverend  head  the  deepest  scorn,  con- 
tumely, and  insult.  But  a  moment  before 
she  had  hurled  at  him  a  terrible  accusation. 
At  him  !  At  whom  ?  At  the  man  whose 
mournful  destiny  it  had  been  all  along  to 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  others ;  and  she  it  was 
who  had  flung  upon  him  an  additional  bur- 
den of  grief. 

But  with  all  her  remorse  there  were  other 
feelings — a  shrinking  sense  of  terror,  a  re- 
coil from  this  sudden  discovery  as  from  some- 
thing abhorrent.  This  her  father!  That 
father's  face  and  form  had  been  stamped  in 
her  memory.  For  years,  as  she  had  lived  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  him,  she  had  quickened 
her  love  for  hira  and  fed  her  hopes  from  his 
portrait.  But  how  different  was  this  one ! 
AVhat  a  frightful  change  from  the  father 
that  lived  in  her  memory !  The  one  was  a 
young  man  in  the  flush  and  pride  of  life  and 
strength — the  other  a  woe-worn,  grief-strick- 
en sufferer,  with  reverend  head,  bowed  form, 
and  trembling  limbs.    Besides,  she  had  long 


regarded  him  as  dead ;  and  to  see  this  man 
was  like  looking  on  one  who  had  risen  from 
the  dead. 

In  an  instant,  however,  all  was  plain,  and 
together  with  the  discovery  there  came  the 
pangs  of  remorse  and  terror  and  anguish. 
She  could  understand  all.  He,  the  escaped 
I  convict,  had  come  to  England,  and  was  sup- 
I  posed  to  be  dead.  He  had  lived,  under  a 
false  name,  a  life  of  constant  and  vigilant 
terror.  He  kept  his  secret  from  all  the 
world.  Oh,  if  he  had  only  told  her  !  Now 
the  letter  of  Miss  Plympton  was  all  plain, 
and  she  wondered  how  she  had  been  so 
blind. 

"  Oh !"  she  moaned,  in  a  scarce  audible 
voice,  "  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  Edith  darling  !  my  child !  my  only 
love !"  murmured  Frederick  Dalton,  bendiiig 
low  over  her,  and  infolding  her  trembling 
frame  in  his  own  trembling  arms ;  "  my  sweet 
daughter,  if  you  could  only  have  known  how 
I  yearned  over  you !  But  I  delayed  to  tell 
you.  It  was  the  one  sweet  hope  of  my  life 
to  redeem  my  name  from  its  foul  stain,  and 
then  declare  myself.  I  wanted  you  to  get 
your  father  back  as  he  had  left  you,  without 
this  abhorrent  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  I 
did  wrong  not  to  trust  you.  It  was  a  bitter, 
bitter  error.  But  I  had  so  set  my  heart  on 
it.  It  was  all  for  your  sake,  Edith — all, 
darling,  for  your  sake  !" 

Edith  could  bear  no  more.  Every  one  of 
these  words  was  a  fresh  stab  to  her  remorse- 
ful heart — every  tone  showed  to  her  the 
depth  of  love  that  lay  in  that  father's  heart, 
and  revealed  to  her  the  suffering  that  she 
must  have  caused.  It  was  too  much ;  and 
with  a  deep  groan  she  sank  away  from  his 
arms  upon  the  floor.  She  clasped  his  knees 
— she  did  not  dare  to  look  up.  She  wish- 
ed only  to  be  a  suppliant.  He  himself 
had  prophesied  this.  His  terrible  warnings 
sounded  even  now  in  her  ears.  She  had  only 
one  thought — to  humble  herself  in  the  dust 
before  that  injured  father. 

Dalton  tried  to  raise  her  up. 

"  My  darling !"  he  cried,  "  my  child !  you 
must  not — you  will  break  my  heart !" 

"  Oh,"  moaned  Edith,  "  if  it  is  not  already 
broken,  how  can  you  ever  forgive  me? — 
how  can  you  call  me  your  child  ?" 

"  My  child !  my  child !"  said  Dalton.  "  It 
was  for  you  that  I  lived.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  thought  of  you,  I  should  have  died 
long  since.  It  was  for  your  sake  that  I  came 
home.  It  is  for  you  only  that  I  live  now. 
There  is  nothing  for  me  to  forgive.  Look 
up  at  me.  Let  me  see  your  darling  face.  Let 
me  hear  you  say  one  word — only  one  word — 
the  word  that  I  have  hungered  and  thirsted 
to  hear.    Call  me  father." 

"Father!  oh,  father!  dear  father!"  burst 
forth  Edith,  clinging  to  him  with  convulsive 
energy,  and  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  my  darling !"  said  Dalton,  "  I  was  to 
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blame.  How  could  you  have  borne  what  I 
expected  you  to  bear,  wheu  I  would  not  give 
you  my  confidence  ?  Do  not  let  us  speak  of 
forgiveness.  You  loved  your  father  all  the 
time,  and  you  thought  that  I  was  his  enemy 
and  yours." 

Gradually  Edith  became  calmer,  and  her 
calmness  was  increased  by  the  discovery 
that  her  father  was  painfully  weak  and  ex- 
hausted. He  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
emotions  which  this  interview  had  called 
forth.  He  now  sat  gazing  at  her  with  speech- 
less love,  holding  her  hands  in  his,  but  his 
breath  came  and  went  rapidly,  and  there 
was  a  feverish  tremulousness  in  his  voice 
and  a  flush  on  his  pale  cheeks  which  alarmed 
her.  She  tried  to  lessen  his  agitation  by 
talking  about  her  own  prospects,  but  Dalton 
did  not  wish  to. 

"Not  now,  daughter,"  he  said.  "I  will 
hear  it  all  some  other  time.  I  am  too  weary. 
Let  me  only  look  at  your  dear  face,  and  hear 
you  call  me  by  that  sweet  name,  and  feel 
my  child's  hands  in  mine.  That  will  be 
bliss  enough  for  this  day.  Another  time 
we  will  speak  about  the — the  situation  that 
you  are  in." 

As  he  was  thus  agitated,  Edith  was  forced 
to  refrain  from  asking  him  a  thousand  things 
which  she  was  longing  to  know.  She  wished 
to  learn  how  he  had  escaped,  how  he  had 
made  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  dead,  and 
whether  he  was  in  any  present  danger.  But 
all  this  she  had  to  postpone.  She  had  also 
to  postpone  her  knowledge  of  that  great  se- 
cret— the  secret  that  had  baffled  her,  and 
which  he  had  preserved  inviolable  through 
all  these  years.  She  now  saw  that  her  sus- 
picions of  the  man  "John  Wiggins"  must 
have  been  unfounded,  and  indeed  the  per- 
sonality of  "Wiggins"  became  a  complete 
puzzle  to  her. 

He  bade  her  a  tender  adieu,  promising  to 
come  early  on  the  following  day. 

But  on  the  following  day  there  were  no 
signs  of  him.  Edith  waited  in  terrible  im- 
patience, which  finally  deepened  into  alarm 
as  his  coming  was  still  delayed.  She  had 
known  so  much  of  sorrow  that  she  had  learn- 
ed to  look  for  it,  and  began  to  expect  some 
new  calamity.  Here,  where  she  had  found 
her  father,  where  she  had  received  his  for- 
giveness for  that  which  would  never  cease 
to  cause  remorse  to  herself,  here,  in  this  mo- 
ment of  respite  from  despair,  she  saw  the 
black  prospect  of  renewed  misery.  It  was 
as  though  she  had  found  him  for  a  moment, 
only  to  lose  him  forever. 

Toward  evening  a  note  was  sent  to  her. 
She  tore  it  open.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
and  informed  her  that  her  father  was  quite 
ill,  and  was  unable  to  visit  her,  but  hoped 
tliat  he  might  recover. 

After  that  several  days  passed,  and  she 
heard  nothing.  At  length  another  note 
came  informing  her  that  her  father  had 


been  dangerously  ill,  but  was  now  conva- 
lescent. 

Other  days  passed,  and  Edith  heard  regu- 
larly. Her  father  was  growing  steadily  bet- 
ter. On  one  of  these  notes  he  had  written 
his  name  with  a  trembling  hand. 

And  so  amidst  these  fresh  sorrows,  and 
with  her  feelings  ever  alternating  between 
hope  and  despair,  Edith  lingered  on  through 
the  time  that  intervened  until  the  day  of 
the  trial. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

THE  TRIAL. 

At  length  the  day  for  the  trial  arrived, 
and  the  place  was  crowded.  At  the  appear- 
ance of  Edith  there  arose  a  murmur  of  uni- 
versal sympathy  and  pity.  All  the  impres- 
sions which  had  been  formed  of  her  were 
falsified.  Some  had  expected  to  see  a  coarse 
masculine  woman  ;  others  a  crafty,  sinister 
face ;  others  an  awkward,  ill-bred  rustic,  neg- 
lected since  her  father's  trial  by  designing 
guardians.  Instead  of  this  there  appear- 
ed before  them  a  slender,  graceful,  youth- 
ful form,  with  high  refinement  and  perfect 
breeding  in  every  outline  and  movement. 
The  heavy  masses  of  her  dark  hair  were 
folded  across  her  brow,  and  wreathed  in  vo- 
luminous folds  behind.  Her  pallid  face  bore 
traces  of  many  griefs  through  which  she  had 
passed,  and  her  large  spiritual  eyes  had  a 
piteous  look  as  they  wandered  for  a  moment 
over  the  crowd. 

No  one  was  prepared  to  see  any  thing  like 
this,  and  all  hearts  were  at  once  touched. 
It  seemed  preposterous  to  suppose  that  one 
like  her  could  be  otherwise  than  innocent. 

The  usual  formulas  took  place,  and  the 
trial  began.  The  witnesses  were  those  who 
had  already  been  examined.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh  was  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  "  Wiggins,"  and  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  but  not  till  the  following  day. 

At  the  end  of  that  day  the  opinion  of  the 
public  was  strongly  in  favor  of  Edith ;  but 
still  there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  her 
guilt  or  innocence.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  she  had  been  subject  to  too  much 
restraint,  and  in  a  foolish  desire  to  escape 
had  been  induced  to  marry  Dudleigh.  But 
she  had  found  him  a  worse  master  than  the 
other,  and  had  hated  him  from  the  first,  so 
that  they  had  many  quarrels,  in  which  she 
had  freely  threatened  his  life.  Finally  both 
had  disappeared  on  the  same  night.  He  was 
dead ;  she  survived. 

The  deceased  could  not  have  committed 
suicide,  for  the  head  was  missing.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that  missing  head,  the  theory 
of  suicide  would  have  been  plausible. 

The  second  day  of  the  trial  came.  Edith 
had  seen  her  father  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  had  learned  something  from  him  which 
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had  produced  a  beneficial  effect,  for  there 
was  less  terror  and  dejection  in  her  face. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  him 
since  his  illness. 

There  was  one  in  the  hall  that  day  who 
looked  at  her  with  an  earnest  glance  of 
scrutiny  as  he  took  his  place  among  the  wit- 
nesses. 

It  was  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh,  who  had  come 
here  to  give  what  testimony  he  could  about 
his  son.  His  face  was  as  serene  as  usual; 
there  was  no  sadness  upon  it,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  aspect  of  a  father 
so  terribly  bereaved ;  but  the  broad  content 
and  placid  bonhomie  ai)peared  to  be  invin- 
cible. 

The  proceedings  of  this  day  were  begun 
by  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defense,  which  fell  like  a 
thunder- clap  upon  the  court.  Sir  Lionel 
started,  and  all  in  the  court  involuntarily 
stretched  forward  their  heads  as  though  to 
see  better  the  approach  of  the  astonishing 
occurrence  which  had  been  announced. 

The  announcement  was  simply  this,  that 
any  further  proceedings  were  useless,  since 
the  missing  man  himself  had  been  found, 
and  was  to  be  produced  forthwith.  There 
had  been  no  murder,  and  the  body  that  had 
been  found  must  be  that  of  some  person  un- 
known. 

Shortly  after  a  group  entered  the  hall. 

First  came  Frederick  Dalton,  known  to 
the  court  as  "  John  Wiggins."  He  still  bore 
traces  of  his  recent  illness,  and,  indeed,  was 
not  fit  to  be  out  of  his  bed,  but  he  had 
dragged  himself  here  to  be  present  at  this 
momentous  scene.  He  was  terribly  emaci- 
ated, and  moved  with  difiiculty,  supported 
by  Mrs.  Dunbar,  who  herself  showed  marks 
of  sufieriug  and  exhaustion  almost  equal  to 
his. 

But  after  these  came  another,  upon  whom 
all  eyes  were  fastened,  and  even  Edith's  gaze 
was  drawn  away  from  her  father,  to  whom 
she  had  longed  to  fly  so  as  to  sustain  his 
dear  form,  and  fixed  upon  this  new-comer. 

Dudleigh !  The  one  whom  she  had  known 
as  Mowbray.    Dudleigh ! 

Yes,  there  he  stood. 

Edith's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  in  speech- 
less amazement. 

It  was  Dudleigh,  and  yet  it  seemed  as 
though  it  could  not  be  Dudleigh. 

There  was  that  form  and  there  was  that 
face  which  had  haunted  her  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  had  been  associated  with  so  many 
dark  and  terrible  memories — the  form  and 
the  face  which  were  so  hateful,  which  never 
were  absent  from  her  thoughts,  and  intruded 
even  upon  her  dreams. 

Yet  upon  that  face  there  was  now  some- 
thing which  was  not  repulsive  even  to  her. 
It  was  a  noble,  spiritual  face.  Dudleigh's 
features  were  remarkable  for  their  faultless 
outline  and  symmetry,  and  now  the  expres- 


sion was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  beauty 
of  physical  form,  for  the  old  hardness  had 
departed,  and  the  deep  stamp  of  sensuality 
and  selfishness  was  gone,  and  the  sinister 
look  which  had  once  marred  those  features 
could  be  traced  there  no  more. 

It  was  thinner  than  the  face  which  Edith 
remembered,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  it 
had  been  worn  down  by  some  illness.  If 
so,  it  must  have  been  the  same  cause  which 
had  imparted  to  those  features  the  refine- 
ment and  high  bearing  which  were  now  vis- 
ible there.  There  was  the  same  broad  brow 
covered  with  its  clustering  locks,  the  same 
penetrating  eyes,  the  same  square,  strong 
chin,  the  same  firm,  resolute  mouth,  but  here 
it  was  as  though  a  finer  touch  had  added 
a  subtle  grace  to  all  these ;  for  about  that 
mouth  there  lingered  the  traces  of  gentleness 
and  kindliness,  like  the  remnant  of  sweet 
smiles;  the  glance  of  the  eye  was  warmer 
and  more  human ;  there  was  also  an  air  of 
melancholy,  and  over  all  a  grandeur  of  bear- 
ing which  spoke  of  high  breeding  and  con- 
scious dignity. 

This  man,  with  his  earnest  and  6ven  mel- 
ancholy face  and  lofty  bearing,  did  not  seem 
like  one  who  could  have  plotted  so  treach- 
erously against  a  helpless  girl.  His  aspect 
filled  Edith  with  something  akin  to  awe,  and 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
spectators.  They  forgot  the  hatred  which 
they  had  begun  to  feel  against  Dudleigh  in 
the  living  presence  of  the  object  of  their 
hate,  and  looked  in  silence  first  at  Edith, 
then  at  the  new-comer,  wondering  why  it 
was  that  between  such  as  these  there  could 
be  any  thing  less  than  mutual  affection. 
They  thought  they  could  understand  now 
why  she  should  choose  him  as  a  husband. 
They  could  not  understand  how  such  a  hus- 
band could  become  hateful. 

In  all  the  court  but  one  object  seemed  to 
attract  Dudleigh,  and  that  was  Edith.  His 
eyes  had  wandered  about  at  first,  and  finally 
had  rested  on  her.  "With  a  glance  of  pro- 
foundest  and  most  gentle  sympathy  he  look- 
ed at  her,  conveying  in  that  one  look  enough 
to  disarm  even  her  resentment.  She  under- 
stood that  look,  and  felt  it,  and  as  she  look- 
ed at  him  in  return  she  was  filled  with  won- 
der. 

Could  such  things  be  ?  she  thought.  Was 
this  the  man  who  had  caused  her  so  much 
suffering,  who  had  blasted  and  blighted  the 
hopes  of  her  life  ?  or,  rather,  had  the  man 
who  had  so  wronged  her  been  transformed 
to  this  ?  Impossible !  As  well  might  a  fiend 
become  changed  to  an  archangel.  And  yet 
here  he  was.  Evidently  this  was  Dudleigh. 
She  looked  at  film  in  speechless  bewilder- 
ment. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  went  on,  and 
Dudleigh  soon  explained  his  disappearance. 
As  he  spoke  his  voice  confirmed  the  fact  that 
he  was  Dudleigh;  but  Edith  listened  to  it 
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with  the  same  feelings  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  his  face.  It  was  the  same  voice, 
yet  not  the  same ;  it  was  the  voice  of  Dud- 
leigh,  but  the  coldness  and  the  mockery  of 
its  intonations  were  not  there.  Could  he 
have  been  playing  a  devil's  part  all  along, 
and  was  he  now  coming  out  in  his  true  char- 
acter, or  was  this  a  false  part  ?  No ;  what- 
ever else  was  false,  this  was  not — that  ex- 
pression of  face,  that  glance  of  the  eye,  those 
intonations,  could  never  be  feigned.  So  Edith 
thought  as  she  listened. 

Dudleigh's  explanation  was  a  simple  one. 
He  had  not  been  very  happy  at  Dalton  Hall, 
and  had  concluded  to  go  away  that  night 
for  a  tour  on  the  Continent.  He  had  left  so 
as  to  get  the  early  morning  train,  and  had 
traveled  on  without  stopping  until  he  reach- 
ed Palermo,  from  which  he  had  gone  to  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  which 
he  mentioned.  He  had  climbed  over  the 
gate,  because  he  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  wake  the  porter.  He  had  left  his  valise, 
as  he  intended  to  walk.  He  had,  of  course, 
left  his  dog  at  Dalton,  because  he  couldn't 
take  him  to  the  Continent.  He  had  forgot- 
ten his  watch,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  slept 
longer  than  he  intended,  and  dressed  and 
went  off  in  a  great  hurry.  The  pocket-book 
which  he  left  was  of  no  importance — con- 
tained principally  memoranda,  of  no  use  to 
any  but  himself.  He  had  no  idea  there  would 
have  been  such  a  row,  or  he  would  not  have 
gone  in  such  a  hurry.  He  had  heard  of  this 
for  the  first  time  in  Sicily,  and  would  have 
come  at  once,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  an 
attack  of  fever,  and  could  not  return  before. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  natural 
and  frank  than  Dudleigh's  statement.  A 
few  questions  were  asked,  merely  to  satisfy 
public  curiosity.  Every  one  thought  that  a 
trip  to  Sicily  was  a  natural  enough  thing  for 
one  who  was  on  such  bad  terms  with  his 
wife,  and  the  suddenness  of  his  resolution 
to  go  there  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
disorder  in  which  he  had  left  his  room. 

But  all  this  time  there  was  one  in  that 
court  who  looked  upon  the  new-comer  with 
far  different  feelings  than  those  which  any 
other  had. 

This  was  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh. 

He  had  heard  the  remark  of  the  counsel 
that  Dudleigh  had  returned,  and  looked  to- 
ward the  door  as  he  entered  with  a  smile  on 
his  face.  As  he  saw  Dudleigh  enter  he  start- 
ed. Then  his  face  turned  ghastly  white,  and 
his  jaw  fell.  He  clutched  the  railing  in  front 
of  him  with  both  hands,  and  seemed  fasci- 
nated by  the  sight. 

Near  hiih  stood  Mrs.  Dunbar,  and  Dalton 
leaned  on  her.  Both  of  these  looked  fixedly 
at  Sir  Lionel,  and  noticed  his  emotion'. 

At  the  sound  of  Dudleigh's  voice  Sir  Lio- 
nel's emotion  increased.  He  breathed  heav- 
ily. His  face  turned  purple.  His  knuckles 
turned  wliite  as  he  grasped  the  railing.  Sud- 


denly, in  the  midst  of  Dudleigh's  remarks,  he 
started  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  about  to  say 
something.  Immediately  in  front  of  him 
were  Dalton  and  Mrs.  Dunbar.  At  that  in- 
stant, as  he  rose,  Mrs.  Dunbar  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  He 
had  not  seen  her  before.  She  fixed  her  sol- 
emn eyes  on  him — those  eyes  to  which  had 
come  a  gloom  more  profound,  and  a  sadness 
deeper  than  before.  But  Sir  Lionel  stared 
at  her  without  recognition,  and  impatiently 
tried  to  shake  off  her  hand. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  said,  suddenly,  in  a 
trembling  voice — for  there  was  something 
in  this  w^oman's  face  that  suggested  startling 
thoughts. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  in  a 
whisper  that  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of 
Sir  Lionel's  frame,  hissed  in  his  ear, 

"J  am  your  ivife  —  and  here  is  my  hrotJier 
Frederick ."' 

Over  Sir  Lionel's  face  there  came  a  flash 
of  horror,  sudden,  sharp,  and  overwhelming. 
He  staggered  and  shrank  back. 

"  Claudiue !"  he  murmured,  in  a  stifled 
voice. 

"  Sit  down,"  whispered  Lady  Dudleigh — 
now  no  longer  Mrs.  Dunbar — "  sit  down,  or 
you  shall  have  to  change  places  with  Fred- 
erick's daughter." 

Sir  Lionel  swayed  backward  and  forward, 
and  appeared  not  to  hear  her.  And  now  his 
eyes  wandered  to  Dalton,  who  stood  gazing 
solemnly  at  him,  and  then  to  Dudleigh,  who 
was  still  speaking. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  he  gasped. 

"  Your  son !"  said  Lady  Dudleigh. 

At  this  instant  Dudleigh  finished.  Sir 
Lionel  gave  a  terrible  groan,  and  flung  up 
his  arms  wildly.  The  next  instant  he  fell 
heavily  forward,  and  was  caught  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife.  A  crowd  flew  to  his  assistance, 
and  he  was  carried  out  of  court,  followed  by 
Lady  Dudleigh. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  universal  sympa- 
thy. 

"  Poor  Sir  Lionel !  He  has  been  heart- 
broken, and  the  joy  of  his  son's  safety  is  too 
much." 

After  this  the  proceedings  soon  came  to 
an  end. 

Edith  was  free ! 

Dalton  tried  to  get  to  her,  but  in  his  weak- 
ness sank  upon  a  seat,  and  looked  imploring- 
ly at  his  daughter.  Seeing  this,  Dudleigh 
sprang  to  his  assistance,  and  gave  his  arm. 
Leaning  heavily  upon  this,  Dalton  walked 
toward  Edith,  who  was  already  striving  to 
reach  him,  and,  with  a  low  cry,  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

Sir  Lionel  had  l)een  taken  to  the  inn, 
where  Lady  Dudleigh  waited  on  him.  Aft- 
er some  time  he  recovered  his  senses,  and 
began  to  rally  rapidly.  It  had  been  feared 
that  it  was  apoplexy,  but,  fortunately  for  the 
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sufferer,  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  so  seri- 
ous as  that.  After  this  Lady  Dudleigh  was 
left  alone  with  her  husband. 

Ten  years  of  separation  lay  between  these 
two — a  separation  undertaken  from  causes 
that  still  existed  to  alienate  them  beyond 
the  hope  of  reconciliation.  Yet  there  was 
much  to  be  said  ;  and  Lady  Dudleigh  had 
before  her  a  dark  and  solemn  purpose. 

On  the  next  day  Sir  Lionel  was  able  to 
drive  out.  Lady  Dudleigh  seemed  to  have 
constituted  herself  his  guardian.  Sir  Lionel's 
face  and  expression  had  changed.  The  easy, 
careless  bonhomie,  the  placid  content,  the 
serene  joyousness,  that  had  once  character- 
ized him,  were  gone.  In  the  place  of  these 
there  came  an  anxious,  watchful,  troubled 
look — the  look  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease — the 
furtive  glance,  the  clouded  brow.  It  was  as 
though  in  this  meeting  Lady  Dudleigh  had 
communicated  to  her  husband  a  part  of  that 
expression  which  prevailed  in  her  own  face. 

Sir  Lionel  seemed  like  a  prisoner  who  is 
attended  by  an  ever-vigilant  guard — one 
who  watches  all  his  movements,  and  from 
whom  he  can  not  escape.  As  he  rolled  along 


in  his  carriage,  the  Black  Care  of  the  poet 
seemed  seated  beside  him  in  the  person  of 
Lady  Dudleigh. 

While  Sir  Lionel  thus  recovered  from  the 
sudden  shock  which  he  had  felt,  there  was 
another  who  had  endured  a  longer  and  se- 
verer course  of  suffering,  and  who  had  ral- 
lied for  a  moment  when  his  presence  was  re- 
quired, but  only  to  sink  back  into  a  relapse 
worse  than  the  illness  from  which  he  had 
begun  to  recover.  This  was  Frederick  Dal- 
ton,  who  had  crawled  from  his  bed  twice — 
once  to  his  daughter's  prison,  and  once  to 
the  scene  of  her  trial.  But  the  exertion 
was  too  much,  and  the  agitation  of  feel- 
ing to  which  he  had  been  subject  had  over- 
whelmed him.  Leaning  heavily  on  Dud- 
leigh, and  also  on  Edith,  he  was  taken  by 
these  two  to  his  carriage,  and  thence  to  the 
inn  ;  but  here  he  could  walk  no  further.  It 
was  Dudleigh  who  had  to  carry  him  to  his 
room  and  lay  him  on  his  bed — and  Dudleigh, 
too,  who  would  intrust  to  no  other  person 
the  task  of  putting  his  prostrate  form  in 
that  bed.  Dudleigh's  own  father  was  lying 
in  the  same  house,  but  at  that  moment. 
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whatever  were  his  motives,  Dalton  seemed 
to  have  stronger  claims  on  his  filial  duty, 
and  Edith  had  to  wait  till  this  unlooked-for 
nurse  had  tenderly  placed  her  father  in  his 
bed. 

The  doctor,  who  had  found  Sir  Lionel's 
case  so  trifling,  shook  his  head  seriously  over 
Frederick  Dalton.  Dudleigh  took  up  his 
station  in  that  room,  and  cared  for  the  pa- 
tient like  a  son.  The  day  passed,  and  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  but  Dalton 
grew  no  better.  It  was  a  strange  stupor 
which  affected  him,  not  like  paralysis,  but 
arising  rather  from  exhaustion,  or  some  af- 
fection of  the  brain.  Tlie  doctor  called  it 
congestion.  He  lay  in  a  kind  of  doze,  with- 
out sense  and  without  suffering,  swallowing 
any  food  or  medicine  that  might  be  offered, 
but  never  noticing  any  thing,  and  never  an- 
swering any  questions.  His  eyes  were  closed 
at  all  times,  and  in  that  stupor  he  seemed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  living  death. 

Edith's  grief  was  profound  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  she  coulcl  not  help  feeling  won- 
der at  the  unexpected  part  which  Dudleigh 
was  performing.  Who  was  he  that  he  should 
take  so  large  a  part  in  the  care  of  her  father  ? 
Yet  so  it  was ;  and  Dudleigh  seemed  to  think 
of  nothing  and  see  nothing  but  that  old  man's 
wasted  and  prostrate  form. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  departure  from 
the  inn  was  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
Edith's  position  was  a  very  distressing  one. 
Every  feeling  of  her  heart  impelled  her  to 
be  present  at  her  father's  bedside,  but  Dud- 
leigh was  present  at  that  same  bedside ;  and 
how  could  she  associate  herself  with  him 
even  there?  At  first  she  would  enter  the 
room,  and  sit  quietly  by  her  father's  bedside, 
and  on  such  occasions  Dudleigh  would  re- 
spectfully withdraw ;  but  this  was  unpleas- 
ant, and  she  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

Two  or  three  days  thus  passed,  and  on  the 
third  Dudleigh  requested  an  interview,  to 
ask  her,  as  he  said,  something  about  "Mr. 
Wiggins" — for  this  was  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  Dalton  still  was  called.  This  request 
Edith  could  not  refuse. 

Dudleigh  entered  with  an  air  of  profound 
respect. 

"  Miss  Dalton,"  said  he,  laying  emphasis 
on  that  name,  "  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
intrude  upon  you  but  my  anxiety  about  your 
father.  Deep  as  your  affection  for  him  may 
be,  it  can  hardly  be  greater  than  mine.  I 
would  gladly  lay  down  my  life  for  him.  At 
the  same  time,  I  understand  your  feelings, 
and  this  is  what  I  wish  to  speak  about.  I 
would  give  up  my  place  at  his  bedside  al- 
together if  you  wished  it,  and  you  should 
not  bo  troubled  by  my  presence ;  but  I  see 
that  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  be  sole 
nurse,  or  to  undertake  the  work  that  would 
be  required  of  you,  and  that  your  own  affec- 
tion for  him  would  impose  upon  you.  You 
yourself  are  not  strong,  and  you  must  take 


care  of  yourself  for  his  sake.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  give  up  to  you  all  the  care  of  your 
father,  but  I  will  absent  myself  during  the 
afternoon,  and  you  will  then  have  exclusive 
care  of  him." 

Edith  bowed  without  a  word,  and  Dud- 
leigh withdrew. 

This  arrangement  was  kept  up,  and  Edith 
scarcely  saw  Dudleigh  at  all.  She  knew, 
however,  that  his  care  for  her  father  was 
incessant  and  uninterrupted.  Every  thing 
that  could  possibly  be  needed  was  supplied ; 
every  luxury  or  delicacy  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  obtained  ;  and  not  only  were 
London  physicians  constantly  coming  up, 
but  from  the  notes  which  lay  around,  she 
judged  that  Dudleigh  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  them  about  this  case. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

SIR  LIONEL  AND  HIS  "KEEPER."  ' 

Sir  Lionel,  who  had  come  to  this  place 
with  the  face  that  indicated  a  mind  at  peace, 
thus  found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by 
a  grim  phantom,  the  aspect  of  which  struck 
terror  to  his  heart.  That  phantom  was 
drawn  up  from  a  past  which  he  usually  did 
not  care  to  remember.  Now,  however,  he 
could  not  forget  it.  There  was  one  by  his 
side  to  remind  him  of  it  always — one  who 
had  become  his  guard,  his  jailer — in  fact,  his 
keeper — a  word  which  signifies  better  than 
any  other  the  attitude  which  was  assumed 
by  Lady  Dudleigh.  For  the  feeling  which 
Sir  Lionel  had  toward  her  was  precisely  like 
that  which  the  lunatic  has  toward  his  keep- 
er, the  feeling  that  this  one  is  watching 
night  and  day,  and  never  relaxes  the  terri- 
ble stare  of  those  vigilant  eyes.  There  are 
those  who  on  being  thus  watched  would 
grow  mad  ;  and  Sir  Lionel  had  this  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  terrors — this  climax  of  them 
all,  that  upon  him  there  was  always  the  mad- 
dening glare  of  his  "  keeper's"  eyes.  Terri- 
ble eyes  were  they  tor  him,  most  terrible — 
eyes  which  he  dared  not  encounter.  They 
were  the  eyes  of  his  wife — a  woman  most  in- 
jured ;  and  her  gaze  reminded  him  always 
of  a  past  full  of  horror.  That  gaze  he  could 
not  encounter.  He  knew  without  looking 
at  it  what  it  meant.  He  felt  it  on  him. 
There  were  times  when  it  made  his  flesh 
crawl,  nor  could  he  venture  to  face  it. 

A  few  days  of  this  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  abject  misery.  He  began  to  fear  that  he 
was  really  growing  mad.  In  that  case  he 
would  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  "  keeper."  He 
longed  with  unutterable  longing  to  throw 
off  this  terrible  restraint;  but  ho  could  not 
and  dared  not.  That  woman,  that  "keep- 
er," wielded  over  him  a  power  which  he 
knew  and  felt,  and  dared  not  defy.  It  was 
the  power  that  arises  from  the  knowledge 
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of  secrets  of  life  and  death,  and  her  knowl- 
edge placed  his  life  in  her  hands. 

This  woman  was  inflexible  and  inexora- 
ble. She  had  suffered  so  much  that  she  had 
no  pity  for  his  present  sufferings.  These 
seemed  trivial  to  her.  She  showed  a  grand, 
strong,  self-sufficient  nature,  which  made 
her  his  superior,  and  put  her  above  the  reach 
of  any  influences  that  he  might  bring.  He 
could  remember  the  time  when  she  was  a 
fair  and  gentle  young  girl,  with  her  will  all 
subject  to  his ;  then  a  loving  bride  with  no 
thought  apart  from  him ;  but  now  years  of 
suffering  and  self-discipline  had  transform- 
ed her  to  this,  and  she  came  back  to  him  an 
inexorable  Fate,  an  avenging  Nemesis. 

Yet  Sir  Lionel  did  not  give  up  all  hope. 
He  could  not  drive  her  away.  He  could  not 
fly  away  from  her,  for  her  watch  was  too 
vigilant ;  but  he  hoped  for  some  chance  of 
secret  flight  in  which,  if  he  once  escai)ed,  he 
might  find  his  way  to  the  Continent.  With 
something  of  that  cunning  which  character- 
izes the  insane,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  born 
of  the  presence  of  a  "keeper,"  Sir  Lionel 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  one  day  near- 
ly succeeded  in  effecting  his  desire. 

That  day  Lady  Dudleigh  was  in  her  broth- 
er's room.  Sir  Lionel  had  waited  for  this, 
and  had  made  his  preparations.  When  she 
had  been  gone  for  a  few  minutes,  he  stole 
softly  out  of  his  room,  passed  stealthily 
down  the  back  stairs  of  the  inn,  and  going 
out  of  the  back-door,  reached  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Here  there  was  a  yard,  and  a  gate 
that  led  out  to  a  road  at  the  end  of  the 
house.  A  carriage  had  been  in  waiting  here 
for  about  an  hour.  Sir  Lionel  hurried  across 
the  yard,  passed  through  the  gate,  and  looked 
for  the  carriage. 

He  took  one  glance,  and  then  a  deep  oath 
escaped  him. 

In  the  carriage  was  Lady  Dudleigh. 

How  she  could  have  detected  his  flight  he 
could  not  imagine,  nor  did  he  now  care.  She 
had  detected  it,  and  had  followed  at  once  to 
circumvent  him.  She  must  have  gone  down 
the  front  stairs,  out  of  the  front -door,  and 
reached  the  carriage  before  him.  And  there 
she  was !  Those  hateful  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him — he  felt  the  horrid  stare — he  cowered 
beneath  it.    He  walked  toward  her. 

"  I  thought  I  would  go  out  too,"  said  she. 

Sir  Lionel  said  not  a  word.  He  felt  too 
much  ashamed  to  turn  back  now,  and  was 
too  politic  to  allow  her  to  see  any  open  signs 
that  he  was  in  full  flight ;  so  he  quietly  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  took  his  seat  by  her 
side. 

Whipping  up  the  horses,  he  drove  them 
at  a  headlong  rate  of  speed  out  through  the 
streets  into  the  country.  His  whole  soul 
was  full  of  mad  fury.  Rage  and  disappoint- 
ment together  excited  his  brain  to  madness ; 
and  the  fierce  rush  of  the  impetuous  steeds 
was  in  accordance  with  the  excitement  of 


his  mind.  At  length  the  horses  themselves 
grew  fatigued,  and  slackened  their  pace. 
Sir  Lionel  still  tried  to  urge  them  forward, 
but  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  flung  down  the 
whip  with  a  curse. 

"  I'll  not  stand  this  any  longer!"  he  cried, 
vehemently,  addressing  his  "  keeper,"  but 
not  looking  at  her. 

"  What  ?"  said  she. 

"  This  style  of  being  dogged  and  tracked 
and  watched." 

"  You  allude  to  me,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady 
Dudleigh.  "At  any  rate,  you  must  allow 
that  it  is  better  to  be  tracked,  as  you  call  it, 
by  me,  than  by  the  officers  of  the  law." 

"  I  don't  care,"  growled  Sir  Lionel,  gath- 
ering courage.  "  I'll  not  stand  this  style  of 
thing  any  longer.  I'll  not  let  them  have  it 
all  their  own  way." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  can  do,"  said  Lady 
Dudleigh,  quietly. 

"  Do !"  cried  Sir  Lionel,  in  a  still  more 
violent  tone — "do!  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do.    I'll  fight  it  out." 

"Fight!" 

"Yes,"  cried  Sir  Lionel,  with  an  oath. 
"  Every  one  of  you — every  one.  Every  one 
without  a  single  exception.  Oh,  you  needn't 
think  that  I'm  afraid.  I've  thought  it  all 
over.  You're  all  under  my  power.  Yes — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  it.  I've  said  it,  and  I 
say  what  I  mean.  You  thought  that  I  was 
under  your  power.  Your  power!  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  That's  good.  Why,  you're  all  under 
mine — ^every  one  of  you." 

Sir  Lionel  spoke  wildly  and  vehemently, 
in  that  tone  of  feverish  excitement  which 
marks  a  madman.  It  may  have  been  the 
influence  of  his  "  keeper,"  or  it  may  have 
been  the  dawniugs  of  actual  insanity. 

As  for  Lady  Dudleigh,  she  did  not  lose 
one  particle  of  her  cold-bloodedness.  She 
simply  said,  in  the  same  tone, 

"  How  ?" 

"  How  ?  Ha,  ha !  Do  you  think  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  you  ?  That's  my  secret.  But  stop. 
Yes;  I  don't  care.  I'd  just  as  soon  tell  as 
not.  You  can't  escape,  not  one  of  you,  un- 
less you  all  fly  at  once  to  the  Continent,  or 
to  America,  or,  better  yet,  back  to  Botany 
Bay.  There  you'll  be  safe.  Fly!  fly!  fly! 
or  else,"  he  suddenly  added,  in  a  gloomy 
tone,  "  you'll  all  die  on  the  gallows !  every 
one  of  you,  on  the  gallows !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
swinging  on  the  gallows !  the  beautiful  gal- 
lows !" 

Lady  Dudleigh  disregarded  the  wildness 
of  his  tone,  or  perhaps  she  chose  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  thinking  that  in  his  excite- 
ment he  might  disclose  his  thoughts  the 
more  unguardedly. 

"  You  can  do  nothing,"  she  said. 

"  Can't  I,  though  ?"  retorted  Sir  Lionel. 
"  You  wait.    First,  there's  Dalton." 

"What  can  you  do  with  him  ?" 

"  Arrest  him,"  said  Sir  Lionel.    "  What  is 
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Le  ?  Au  outlaw  !  An  escaped  convict  i  He 
lives  under  au  assumed  name.  He  must  go 
back  to  Botany  Bay — that  is,  if  he  isn't 
hanged.  And  then  there's  that  pale-faced 
devil  of  a  daughter  with  her  terrible  eyes." 
He  paused. 

What  can  you  do  to  her  ?" 
Her !    Arrest  her  too,"  cried  Sir  Lionel. 
"  She  murdered  my  boy — my  son — my  Leon. 
She  must  be  hanged.    You  shall  not  save  ' 
her  by  this  trick.  No !  she  must  be  hanged, 
like  her  cursed  father." 

A  shudder  passed  through  Lady  Dudleigh. 

Sir  Lionel  did  not  notice  it.  He  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  vengeful 
thoughts. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "and  there's  that  scoun- 
drel Reginald." 

"  Reginald !"  cried  Lady  Dudleigh,  in  a 
stern  voice.    "  Why  do  you  mention  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  one  of  the  same  gang,"  cried  Sir 
Lionel.  "  He's  playing  their  game.  He  is  ! 
siding  against  his  father,  as  he  always  did, 
and  with  his  brother's  murderers.  He  shall 
not  escape.  I  will  avenge  Leon's  death  on 
all  of  you  ;  and  as  for  him,  he  shall  suffer !" 

It  was  with  a  strong  effort  that  Lady 
Dudleigh  restrained  herself.  But  she  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  and  said,  simply,  as  be- 
fore, 

"  How  ?" 

"  Arrest  him  !"  cried  Sir  Lionel.  "  Arrest 
him  too.  He  is  guilty  of  perjury;  and  if 
he  doesn't  hang  for  it,  he'll  go  back  again  to 
Botany  Bay  with  that  scoundrel  with  whom 
he  sides  against  me — his  own  father — and 
against  his  brother." 

"  Are  there  any  more  ?"  asked  Lady  Dud- 
leigh, as  Sir  Lionel  ended. 

"  More  !    Yes,"  he  said. 

"Who  ?" 

"  You !"  shouted  Sir  Lionel,  with  a  voice 
of  indescribable  hate  and  ferocity.  He  turn- 
ed as  he  spoke,  and  stared  at  her.  His  wild 
eyes,  however,  met  the  calm,  cold,  steady 
glance  of  those  of  his  "  keeper,"  and  they  fell 
before  it.  He  seized  the  whip  and  began  to 
lash  the  horses,  crying  as  he  did  so,  "  You ! 
yes,  you !  you !  most  of  all !" 

"  What  can  you  do  to  me  ?"  asked  Lady 
Dudleigh. 

"  You  ?    Arrest  you." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  You  ?  You  have  done  every  thing.  You 
have  aided  and  abetted  the  escape  of  an  out- 
law. You  have  assisted  him  in  his  nefari- 
ous occupation  of  Dalton  Hall.  You  have 
aided  and  abetted  him  in  the  imprisonment 
of  Dalton's  brat.  You  have  aided  and  abetted 
him  in  the  murder  of  my  boy  Leon.  You 
have — " 

"Stoj)!"  cried  Lady  Dudleigh,  in  a  stern, 
commanding  voice.  "You  have  been  a  vil- 
lain always,  but  you  have  never  been  so 
outspoken.  Who  are  you?  Do  you  know 
what  happened  ten  years  ago  ?" 


"What?"  asked  Sir  Lionel.  "Do  you 
mean  Dalton's  forgery,  and  his  assassination 
of  that— that  banker  fellow  ?" 

Lady  Dudleigh  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  said  that,"  said  she. 
"  You  remove  my  last  scruple.  My  brother's 
wrongs  have  well-nigh  maddened  me ;  but 
I  have  hesitated  to  bear  witness  against  my 
husband,  and  the  father  of  my  children.  I 
shall  remember  this,  and  it  will  sustain  me 
when  I  bear  my  witness  against  you  in  a 
court  of  law." 

"Me?"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "Me?  Wit- 
ness against  me  ?  You  can  not.  No  one  will 
believe  you." 

"  It  will  not  be  only  your  wife,"  said  she, 
"  though  that  will  be  something,  but  your 
own  self,  with  your  own  hand." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  what  you  know  very  well — your 
letter  which  you  wrote  to  Frederick,  inclos- 
ing your  forged  check." 

"I  never  forged  a  check,  and  I  never 
wrote  a  letter  inclosing  one !"  cried  Sir  Li- 
onel. "Dalton  forged  that  letter  himself, 
if  there  is  such  a  letter.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished forger,  and  has  suffered  for  it." 

"  The  letter  is  your  own,"  said  Lady  Dud- 
leigh, "and  I  can  swear  to  it." 

"  No  one  will  believe  you,"  cried  Sir  Li- 
onel.   "  You  shall  be  arrested  for  perjury." 

Lady  Dudleigh  gave  another  grim  smile, 
and  then  she  added,  "  There  is  that  Maltese 
ci'oss.    You  forget  that." 

"What  Maltese  cross?"  said  Sir  Lionel. 
"  I  never  had  one.  That  wasn't  mine ;  it 
was  Dalton's." 

"  But  I  can  swear  in  a  court  of  law,"  said 
Lady  Dudleigh,  "that  this  Maltese  cross  was 
yours,  and  that  it  was  given  to  you  by  me  as 
a  birthday  gift." 

"  No  one  will  believe  you !"  cried  Sir  Li- 
onel ;  "  no  one  will  believe  you !" 

"  Why  not  ?  Will  they  refuse  the  oath 
of  Lady  Dudleigh  ?" 

"  I  can  show  them  that  you  are  insane," 
said  Sir  Lionel,  with  a  chuckle  at  the  idea, 
which  seemed  to  him  like  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion. 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  show  that  Regi- 
nald is  insane,"  said  she. 
"  Reginald  ?" 

"  Yes,  Reginald,"  repeated  Lady  Dudleigh. 
"Reginald  knows  that  Maltese  cross,  and 
knows  when  I  gave  it  to  you.  He  too  will 
be  ready  to  sw  ear  to  that  in  a  court  of  law 
whenever  I  tell  him  that  he  may  do  so." 

"Reginald?"  said  Sir  Lionel,  in  a  gloomy 
voice.    "  Why,  he  was — a  child  then." 

"  He  was  sixteen  years  old,"  said  Lady 
Dudleigh. 

This  mention  of  Reginald  seemed  to  crush 
Sir  Lionel.  He  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 
Evidently  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  this 
in  his  jdans  for  what  he  called  a  "fight." 
He  sat  in  moody  silence  therefore.    Once  or 
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twice  he  stole  a  furtive  glance  at  her,  and 
threw  upon  her  a  look  which  she  did  not 
see.  It  was  a  look  full  of  hate  and  malig- 
nancy, while  at  the  same  time  there  was 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  in  his  face,  as 
though  he  had  conceived  some  new  plan, 
which  he  intended  to  keep  a  secret  all  to 
himself. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

LADY  DUDLEIGH'S  DECISION. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  drive  noth- 
ing was  said  by  either.  Sir  Lionel  had  his 
own  thoughts,  which,  whatever  they  were, 
appeared  to  give  him  a  certain  satisfaction, 
and  his  brow  was  more  unclouded  when  they 
reached  the  inn  than  it  had  been  ever  since 
the  day  of  the  trial.  Evidently  the  new  de- 
sign which  he  had  conceived,  and  which  re- 
mained unuttered  in  his  mind,  was  very  sat- 
isfactory to  him. 

That  evening  he  himself  began  the  con- 
versation with  Lady  Dudleigh,  a  thing  which 
he  had  not  before  done. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  said  he,  "for  you  to 
carry  on  your  own  plans.  You  may  carry 
them  on  and  welcome.  I  won't  prevent 
you ;  in  fact,  I  can't.  It's  no  use  to  deny  it ; 
I'm  in  your  power.  You're  determined  to 
crush  me,  and  I  must  be  crushed,  I  suppose. 
You  are  going  to  show  to  the  world  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  wife  and  a  son  rising 
up  against  a  husband  and  father,  and  swear- 
ing his  life  away.  You  will  lead, on,  and 
Reginald  will  follow.  This  is  the  educa- 
tion that  you  have  given  him — it  is  to  end 
in  parricide.  Very  well ;  I  must  submit. 
Wife,  slay  your  husband !  mother,  lead  your 
son  to  parricide!  Of  course  you  comfort 
your  conscience  with  the  plea  that  you  are 
doing  justice.  In  the  French  Revolution 
there  were  wives  who  denounced  their  hus- 
bands, and  sons  who  denounced  their  fathers, 
in  the  name  of  'humanity,'  and  for  the  good 
of  the  republic.  So- go  on.  See  that  justice 
be  done.  Come  on  yourself  to  assassinate 
your  husband,  and  bring  on  your  parricide ! 
Take  sides  with  those  who  have  murdered 
your  son — the  son  whom  you  bore  to  me, 
and  once  loved!  Unsex  yourself,  and  be- 
come a  Fury !  It  is  useless  for  me  to  make 
resistance,!  suppose ;  and  yet,  woman !  wife! 
mother!  let  me  tell  you  that  on  the  day 
when  you  attempt  to  do  these  things,  and 
when  your  son  stands  by  your  side  to  help 
you,  there  will  go  up  a  cry  of  horror  against 
you  from  outraged  humanity !" 

At  this  Lady  Dudleigh  looked  at  him, 
who,  as  usual,  averted  his  eyes;  but  she 
made  no  reply. 

"  Bring  him  on !"  said  Sir  Lionel — "  your 
son  —  my  son  —  the  parricide  !  Do  your 
worst.  But  at  the  same  time  allow  me  to 
inform  you,  in  the  mildest  manner  in  the 


world,  that  if  I  am  doomed,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  go  mad  in  this  infernal 
hole.  What  is  more,  I  do  not  intend  to 
stay  here  one  single  day  longer.  I'm  not 
going  to  run  away.  That  is  impossible; 
you  keep  too  sharp  a  look-out  altogether. 
I'm  simply  going  away  from  this  place  of 
horrors,  and  I  rather  think  I'll  go  home.  I'll 
go  home — yes,  home.  Home  is  the  place  for 
me — Dudleigh  Manor,  where  I  first  took  you, 
my  true  wife — that  is  the  place  for  me  to  be 
in  when  you  come  to  me,  you  and  your  son, 
to  hand  me  over,  Judas-like,  to  death.  Yes, 
I'm  going  home,  and  if  you  choose  to  accom- 
pany me,  why,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  I'll  have 
to  bear  it." 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh,  laconically. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  "  quite  a 
true  wife  ;  like  Ruth  and  Naomi.  Whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go.  You  see,  I'm  up  in 
my  Bible.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  can  not  pre- 
vent you,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  tell  you  to  get  ready." 

Whether  under  these  bitter  taunts  Lady 
Dudleigh  writhed  or  not  did  not  at  all  ap- 
pear. She  seemed  as  cool  and  calm  as  ever. 
Perhaps  she  had  so  schooled  her  nature  that 
she  was  able  to  repress  all  outward  signs  of 
emotion,  or  perhaps  she  had  undergone  so 
much  that  a  taunt  could  have  no  sting  for 
her,  or  perhaps  she  had  already  contemplated 
and  familiarized  herself  with  all  these  possi- 
ble views  of  her  conduct  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mention  of  them  created  no  emo- 
tion. At  any  rate,  whatever  she  felt.  Sir 
Lionel  saw  nothing. 

Having  discharged  this  shot.  Sir  Lionel 
went  to  his  desk,  and  taking  out  writing 
materials,  began  to  write  a  letter.  He  wrote 
rapidly,  and  once  or  twice  glanced  furtively 
at  Lady  Dudleigh,  as  though  he  was  fearful 
that  she  might  overlook  his  writing.  But 
there  was  no  danger  of  that.  Lady  Dud- 
leigh did  not  move  from  her  place.  She  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  writing 
at  all. 

At  length  Sir  Lionel  finished,  and  then  he 
folded,  sealed,  and  addressed  the  letter.  He 
finished  this  task  with  a  face  of  supreme  sat- 
isfaction, and  stole  a  look  toward  Lady  Dud- 
leigh, in  which  there  was  a  certain  cunning 
triumph  very  visible,  though  it  was  not  seen 
by  the  one  at  whom  it  was  directed. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  waving  the  letter 
somew^hat  ostentatiously,  and  speaking  in  a 
formal  tone,  in  which  there  was  an  evident 
sneer — "and  now.  Lady  Dudleigh,  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  intend  to  go 
out  and  post  this  letter.  May  I  have  the 
honor  of  your  company  as  far  as  the  post- 
office,  and  back  ?" 

Lady  Dudleigh  rose  in  silence,  and  hastily 
throwing  on  her  things,  prepared  to  follow 
him.  Sir  Lionel  waited  with  mocking  po- 
liteness, opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out 
first,  and  then  in  company  with  her  went  to 
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the  post-office,  where  he  mailed  the  letter, 
and  returned  with  the  smile  of  satisfaction 
still  upon  his  face. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  Lady  Dudleigh 
saw  her  son.  He  had  watched  all  that  night 
by  Dalton's  bedside,  and  seemed  pale  and 
exhausted. 

"Reginald,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh,  "Sir 
Lionel  is  going  away." 

"Going  away?"  repeated  Reginald,  ab- 
sently. 

"  Yes ;  back  to  Dudleigh  Manor." 

Reginald  looked  inquiringly  at  his  moth- 
er, but  said  nothing. 

"I  intend,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh,  "to  go 
with  him." 

"  You  ?" 

"Yes." 

Reginald  looked  at  her  mournfully. 
"  Have  you  done  any  thing  with  him  yet  ?" 
he  asked. 

Lady  Dudleigh  shook  her  head. 
"  Do  you  expect  to  do  any  thing  ?" 
"I  do." 

"  Fm  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed." 

"I  hope  not.  I  have  at  least  gained  a 
hold  upon  him,  and  I  have  certainly  worked 
upon  his  fears.  If  I  remain  with  him  now  I 
hope  in  time  to  extort  from  him  that  confes- 
sion which  will  save  us  all  from  an  addition- 
al sorrow  ;  one  perhaps  as  terrible  as  any  we 
have  ever  known,  if  not  even  more  so." 

" Confession!"  repeated  Reginald.  " How 
is  that  possible  ?  He  will  never  confess — 
never.  If  he  has  remained  silent  so  long, 
and  has  not  been  moved  by  the  thought  of 
all  that  he  has  done,  what  possible  thing  can 
move  him  ?  Nothing  but  the  actual  presence 
of  the  law.    Nothing  but  force." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh,  "  it  is  worth 
trying — the  other  alternative  is  too  terrible 
just  yet.  I  hope  to  work  upon  his  fears.  I 
hope  to  persuade  him  to  confess,  and  fly  from 
the  country  to  some  place  of  safety.  Fred- 
erick must  be  righted  at  all  hazards,  and  I 
hope  to  show  this  so  plainly  to  Sir  Lionel 
that  he  will  acquiesce  in  my  proposal,  con- 
fess all,  save  Frederick,  and  then  fly  to  some 
place  where  he  may  be  safe.  If  not,  why, 
then  we  can  try  the  last  resort.  But  oh, 
Reginald,  do  you  not  see  how  terrible  that 
last  resort  is  ? — I  against  my  husband,  you 
against  your  father — both  of  us  bringing 
liim  to  the  gallows !  It  is  only  the  intolera- 
ble sense  of  Frederick's  long-suiferings  that 
can  make  me  think  of  doing  so  terrible  a 
thing.  But  Frederick  is  even  now  in  dan- 
ger. He  must  be  saved ;  and  the  question 
is  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  I 
am  strong  enough  to  decide  difierently  from 
what  I  did  ten  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  I  know — I  feel  it  all,  mother  dear," 
said  Reginald;  "but  at  the  same  time  I 
don't  like  the  idea  of  your  going  away  with 
him — alone." 

"Why  not?" 


"  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  putting  your- 
self in  his  power." 
"  His  power  ?" 

"Yes,  in  Dudleigh  Manor,  or  any  other 
place.  He  is  desperate.  He  will  not  shrink 
from  any  thing  that  he  thinks  may  save  him 
from  this  danger.  You  will  be  his  chief  dan- 
ger :  he  may  think  of  getting  rid  of  it.  He 
is  unscrupulous,  and  would  stop  at  noth- 
ing." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  he  may  be  desperate,  but 
what  can  he  possibly  do  ?  Dudleigh  Manor 
is  in  the  world.  It  is  not  in  some  remote 
place  where  the  master  is  superior  to  law. 
He  can  do  no  more  harm  there  than  he  can 
here." 

"The  man,"  said  Reginald,  "who  for  all 
these  years  has  outraged  honor  and  justice 
and  truth,  and  has  stifled  his  own  conscience 
for  the  sake  of  his  comfort,  must  by  this 
time  be  familiar  with  desperate  deeds,  and 
be  capable  of  any  crime.  I  am  afraid,  moth- 
er dear,  for  you  to  trust  yourself  with  him." 

"  Reginald,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh,  "  you 
speak  as  though  I  were  a  child  or  a  school- 
girl. Does  he  seem  now  as  though  he  could 
harm  me,  or  do  I  seem  to  be  one  who  can 
easily  be  put  down?  Would  you  be  afraid 
to  go  with  him  ?" 

"  I — afraid  ?  That  is  the  very  thing  that 
I  wish  to  propose." 

"But  you  could  not  possibly  have  that 
influence  over  him  which  I  have.  You  might 
threaten,  easily  enough,  and  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  but  that  is  what  I  wish  to  avoid.  I 
wish  to^bring  him  to  a  confession,  not  so 
much  by  direct  threats  as  by  various  con- 
straining moral  influences." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Reginald,  "I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  do  far  better  than  I 
can ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  not  get  rid 
of  a  fear  about  your  safety." 

"And  do  you  really  think,  Reginald,  that 
I  would  be  less  safe  than  you  ?  or,  from  what 
you  know  of  me,  should  you  suppose  that  I 
have  much  of  that  woman's  weakness  about 
me  which  might  make  me  an  easy  prey  to 
one  who  wished  to  do  me  harm  ?" 

"  I  know  well  what  you  are,  mother  dear," 
said  Reginald,  taking  her  hand  tenderly  in 
both  of  his.  "  You  have  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman  and  the  courage  of  a  man ;  but  still 
I  feel  uneasy.  At  any  rate,  promise  me  one 
thing.  You  will  let  me  know  what  you  are 
doing." 

"  I  do  not  promise  to  write  regularlj'^,"  said 
Lady  Dudleigh,  "  but  I  do  promise  to  write 
the  moment  that  any  thing  happens  worth 
writing  about." 

"  And  if  you  are  ill,  or  in  danger  ?"  said 
Reginald,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  then,  of  course  I  shall  write  at  once. 
But  now  I  must  go.  I  shall  not  see  you  again 
for  some  time.  Good-by." 

Lady  Dudleigh  kissed  her  son  tenderly  as 
she  said  this,  and  left  him,  and  Reginald  re- 
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turned  to  his  place  by  Frederick  Dalton's 
bedside. 

That  same  day,  shortly  after  this  inter- 
view, Sir  Lionel  and  Lady  Diidleigh  drove 
away  from  the  inn,  en  route  for  Dudleigh 
Manor. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

LADY  DUDLEIGH  IS  SHOWN  TO  HER  ROOM. 

After  driving  for  about  a  mile  Sir  Lionel 
and  Lady  Dudleigh  took  the  train,  securing 
a  compartment  to  themselves. 

During  this  part  of  the  journey  Sir  Lionel's 
face  lost  much  of  that  gloom  which  of  late 
had  pervaded  it,  and  assumed  an  expres- 
sion which  was  less  dismal,  though  not 
quite  like  the  old  one.  The  old  look  was 
one  of  serene  and  placid  content,  an  air  of 
animal  comfort,  and  of  easy-going  self-in- 
dulgence ;  but  now  the  expression  was  more 
restless  and  excited.  There  was  a  certain 
knowing  look — a  leer  of  triumphant  cun- 
ning— combined  with  a  tendency  to  chuckle  i 
over  some  secret  puri)ose  which  no  one  else 
knew.  Together  with  this  there  was  inces- 
sant restlessness ;  he  appeared  perpetually 
on  the  look-out,  as  though  dreading  discov- 
ery; and  he  alternated  between  exultant 
nods  of  his  head,  with  knowing  winks  at 
vacancy,  and  sudden  sharp  furtive  glances 
at  his  companion.  Changed  as  Sir  Lionel's 
mood  was,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
change  was  for  the  better.  It  would  have 
been  obvious  even  to  a  more  superficial  ob- 
server than  that  vigilant  "  keeper"  who  ac- 
companied him  that  Sir  Lionel  had  lost  his 
self- poise,  and  was  in  rather  a  dangerous 
way.  Lady  Dudleigh  must  have  noticed 
this;  but  it  made  no  difference  in  her,  save 
that  there  was  perhaps  a  stonier  lustre  in 
her  eyes  as  she  turned  them  upon  him,  and 
a  sharper  vigilance  in  her  attitude. 

In  this  way  they  rode  on  for  several 
hours ;  and  whatever  Sir  Lionel's  plans 
might  have  been,  they  certainly  did  not  in- 
volve any  action  during  the  journey.  Had 
he  been  sufficiently  violent  he  might  have 
made  an  assault  upon  his  companion  in  the 
seclusion  of  that  compartment,  and  effectu- 
ally prevented  any  trouble  ever  arising  to 
him  from  her.  He  might  have  done  this, 
and  made  good  his  escape  in  the  confusion 
of  some  station.  But  no  such  attempt  was 
made ;  and  so  in  due  time  they  reached  the 
place  where  they  were  to  get  out. 

This  is  the  nearest  station  to  Dudleigh 
Manor,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  gayly.  "  This  road 
has  been  made  since  your  time." 

Lady  Dudleigh  said  nothing,  but  looked 
around.  She  saw  nothing  that  was  familiar. 
A  neat  wayside  station,  with  the  usual  plat- 
form, was  nearest ;  and  beyond  this  arose 
trees  which  concealed  the  view  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  there  were  fields  and 


hedges,  and  one  or  two  houses  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  a  commonplace  scene,  in  a 
level  sort  of  country,  and  Lady  Dudleigh, 
after  one  short  survey,  thought  no  more 
about  it.  It  was  just  like  any  other  way- 
side station. 

A  common  -  looking  hack,  with  a  rather 
ill-dressed  driver,  was  waiting,  and  toward 
this  Sir  Lionel  walked. 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  the  Dudleigh  coach. 
It  isn't  so  grand  an  affair  as  it  used  to  be ; 
but  my  means  have  dwindled  a  good  deal 
since  your  day,  you  know,  and  I  have  to 
economize — yes — ha,  ha,  ha! — economize — 
queer  thing  too,  isn't  it  ?  Economizing — 
ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Sir  Lionel's  somewhat  flighty  manner  was 
not  at  all  congenial  to  Lady  Dudleigh,  and 
she  treated  him  as  the  vigilant  "  keeper"  al- 
ways treats  his  flighty  prisoner — that  is, 
with  silent  patience  and  persistent  watch- 
fulness. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  both  seated 
inside  the  coach,  and  were  driving  away. 
The  coach  was  a  gloomy  one,  with  windows 
only  in  the  doors.  The  rest  was  solid  wood- 
work. These  windows  in  the  doors  were 
small,  and  when  let  down  were  scarcely  largo 
enough  for  one  to  put  his  head  through. 
When  sitting  down  it  was  impossible  for 
Lady  Dudleigh  to  see  the  road.  She  could 
see  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  trees,  be- 
tween which  the  sky  appeared  occasionally. 
She  saw  that  she  was  driving  along  a  road 
which  was  shaded  with  trees  on  both  sides ; 
but  more  than  this  she  could  not  see. 

They  drove  for  about  an  hoijr  at  a  moder- 
ate pace,  and  during  this  time  Sir  Lionel  pre- 
served that  same  peculiar  demeanor  which 
has  already  been  described,  while  Lady  Dud- 
leigh maintained  her  usual  silent  watchful- 
ness. 

At  length  they  stopped  for  a  moment. 
Voices  sounded  outside,  and  then  Lady  Dud- 
leigh saw  that  she  was  passing  through  a 
gateway.  Thinking  that  this  was  Dud- 
leigh Manor,  she  made  no  remark,  but  calm- 
ly awaited  the  time  when  she  should  reach 
the  house.  She  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 
Sooner  than  she  expected  the  coach  stopped. 
The  driver  got  down  and  opened  the  door. 
Sir  Lionel  sprang  out  with  surprising  agili- 
ty, and  held  out  his  hand  politely  to  assist 
his  companion.  She  did  not  accejjt  his  offer, 
but  stepi^ed  out  without  assistance,  and  look- 
ed around. 

To  her  surprise,  the  place  was  not  Dud- 
leigh Manor  at  all,  but  one  which  was  en- 
tirely different,  and  quite  unfamiliar.  It 
was  a  brick  house  of  no  very  great  size, 
though  larger  than  most  private  houses,  of 
plain  exterior,  and  with  the  air  of  a  public 
building  of  some  sort.  The  grounds  about 
were  stiff  and  formal  and  forbidding.  The 
door  was  open,  and  one  or  two  men  were 
standing  there.    It  did  not  look  like  an  inn, 
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and  yet  it  certainly  was  not  a  private  resi- 
dence. 

"  I  have  to  stop  here  for  a  little  while," 
said  Sir  Lionel,  "  to  see  a  friend  on  business. 
We  are  not  half-way  to  Dudleigh  Manor  yet ; 
it's  further  than  you  think." 

He  turned  and  went  up  the  steps.  Lady 
Dudleigh  looked  around  once  more,  and  then 
followed  him.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the 
steps  looked  at  her  curiously  as  she  went 
in.  She  took  no  notice  of  them,  however, 
hut  walked  past  them,  looking  calmly  be- 
yond them. 

On  entering  the  house  she  saw  a  bare 
hall  covered  with  slate- colored  oil-cloth,  and 
with  a  table  against  the  wall.  A  gray-head- 
ed man  came  out  of  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
advanced  to  meet  Sir  Lionel,  who  shook 
hands  with  him  very  cordially,  and  whisper- 
ed to  him  a  few  words.  The  gray-headed 
man  wore  spectacles,  was  clean  shaven,  with 
a  double  chin,  and  a  somewhat  sleek  and  oily 
exterior. 

"  Lady  Dudleigh,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  leading 
the  gray-headed  man  forward  by  the  arm, 
allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my 
particular  friend,  Dr.  Leonard  Morton." 

Lady  Dudleigh  bowed  slightly,  and  Dr. 
Morton  made  a  profound  obeisance  that 
seemed  like  a  caricature  of  politeness. 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  walk  up 
stairs  f '  said  he,  and  led  the  way,  while  the 
others  followed  him.  Ascending  the  stairs, 
they  reached  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  which  was  furnished  in  the  same  stiff 
and  formal  way  as  the  hall  below.  Over  the 
mantel-piece  hung  an  engraving,  somewhat 
faded  out,  and  on  the  table  were  a  Bible  and 
a  pitcher  of  water. 

The  doctor  politely  handed  Lady  Dudleigh 
a  chair,  and  made  one  or  two  remarks  about 
the  weather. 

"Sir  Lionel,"  said  he,  "if  Lady  Dudleigh 
will  excuse  us  for  a  few  moments,  I  should 
like  to  speak  with  you  in  private." 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  Lady  Dud- 
leigh," asked  Sir  Lionel,  "  to  excuse  us  for  a 
few  moments  ?  We  shall  not  leave  you  long 
alone.  And  here  is  a  book — an  invaluable 
book  —  with  which  you  may  occupy  your 
time." 

He  said  this  with  such  exaggerated  polite- 
ness, and  with  such  a  cunning  leer  in  his 
eyes,  that  his  tone  and  manner  were  most 
grotesque;  and  as  ho  concluded  he  took  up 
the  large  Bible  with  ridiculous  solemnity. 

Lady  Dudleigh  merely  bowed  in  silence. 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  sfiid  Sir  Lionel, 
turning  away;  and  thereupon  he  left  the 
room,  followed  by  the  doctor.  Lady  Dud- 
leigh heard  their  footsteps  descending  the 
stairs,  and  then  they  seemed  to  go  into  some 
ro  )m. 

For  some  time  she  forgot  all  about  him. 
The  place  had  at  first  surprised  her,  but  she 
gave  it  little  thought.    She  had  too  much 


to  think  of.  She  had  before  her  a  task  which 
seemed  almost  impossible  ;  and  if  she  failed 
in  this,  there  was  before  her  that  dread  al- 
ternative which  Sir  Lionel  had  presented  to 
her  so  plainly.  Other  things  too  there  were 
besides  her  husband  —  connected  with  all 
who  were  dearest  to  her — her  brother,  per- 
haps, dying  before  he  had  accomplished  his 
work ;  her  son  so  mysteriously  murdered  ; 
her  other  son  awaiting  her  command  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  his  father  to  death.  Besides, 
there  was  the  danger  that  even  now  might 
be  impending  over  these — the  danger  of  dis- 
covery. Sir  Lionel's  desperate  threats  might 
have  some  meaning,  and  who  could  tell  how 
it  might  result  if  he  sought  to  carry  out  those 
threats  ? 

Brooding  over  such  thoughts  as  these,  she 
forgot  about  the  lapse  of  time,  and  at  last 
was  roused  to  herself  by  the  entrance  of  a 
woman.  She  was  large  and  coarse  and  fat. 
At  the  door  stood  another  woman. 

"Your  room's  ready,  missus,"  said  the 
woman,  bluntly. 

Lady  Dudleigh  rose. 

"  I  don't  want  a  room,"  said  she.  "  I  in- 
tend to  go  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Anyway,  ye'd  better  come  to  your  room 
now,  and  not  keep  us  waitin',"  said  the 
woman. 

"  You  needn't  wait,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh. 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  woman,  impatient- 
ly.   "  It's  no  use  stayin'  here  all  day." 

Lady  Dudleigh  felt  annoyed  at  this  inso- 
lence, and  began  to  think  that  Sir  Lionel 
had  run  away  while  she  had  forgotten  about 
him.  She  said  nothing  to  the  women,  but 
walked  toward  the  door.  The  two  stood 
there  in  the  way. 

"  I  will  go  down,"  said  she,  haughtily, 
"  and  wait  below.    Go  and  tell  Sir  Lionel." 

The  women  stared  at  one  another. 

"  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh,"  said  Lady  Dud- 
leigh, "  is  with  Dr.  Morton  on  business.  Tell 
him  that  I  am  tired  of  waiting,  or  take  me 
to  the  room  where  he  is." 

"  Oh  yes,  'm,"  said  one  of  the  women ;  and 
saying  this,  she  went  down  stairs. 

In  a  few  moments  Dr.  Morton  came  up, 
followed  by  the  women.  Tlie  two  men  who 
had  been  standing  at  the  door  came  into  the 
hall,  and  stood  there  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Where  is  Sir  Lionel?"  was  Lady  Dud- 
leigh's  first  words. 

The  doctor  smiled  blandly. 

"Well,  he  has  just  gone,  you  know;  but 
he'll  soon  be  back — oh  yes,  quite  soon.  You 
wait  here,  and  you  may  go  to  your  room." 

He  spoke  in  an  odd,  coaxing  tone,  as 
though  he  were  addressing  some  fretful 
child  whom  it  was  desirable  to  humor. 

"  Gone !"  exclaimed  Lady  Dudleigh. 

"  Yes,  but  he'll  soon  be  back.  You  needn't 
wait  long.  And  these  women  will  take  you 
to  your  own  room.  You'll  find  it  very 
pleasant." 


"  I  have  no  room  here,"  said  Lady  Dud- 
leigh,  haughtily.  "  If  Sir  Lionel  has  gone,  I 
shall  go  too and  with  these  words  she  tried 
to  move  past  the  woman  who  was  in  front 
of  her.  But  the  woman  would  not  move, 
and  the  other  woman  and  the  doctor  stood 
there  looking  at  her.  All  at  once  the  truth 
dawned  upon  her,  or  a  part  of  the  truth. 
She  had  been  brought  here,  and  they  would 
keep  her  here.  Who  they  were  she  could 
not  imagine,  but  their  faces  were  not  at  all 
prepossessing. 

Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
smooth  voice.  "  You  shall  go  to-morrow. 
We'll  send  for  Sir  Lionel." 

"Dr.  Morton,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh,  sol- 
emnly, "beware  how  you  detain  me.  Let 
me  go,  or  you  shall  repent  it.  I  don't  know 
what  your  motive  is,  but  it  will  be  a  danger- 
ous thing  for  you.  I  am  Lady  Dudleigh, 
and  if  you  dare  to  interfere  with  my  move- 
ments you  shall  suffer." 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,"  said  the  doctor.  "  You 
are  Lady  Dudleigh.  Oh,  of  course.  And 
now  come.  Lady  Dudleigh ;  you  shall  be 
treated  just  like  a  lady,  and  have  a  nice 
room,  and — " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Lady  Dud- 
leigh, indignantly.  "  This  insolence  is  in- 
sufferable." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  doctor;  "it  '11  be  all 
right,  you  know.  Come,  now ;  go  like  a  good 
lady  to  your  room." 

"Are  you  mad  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Dud- 
leigh, in  amazement. 


The  doctor  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  asked  Lady 
Dudleigh,  restraining  herself  with  a  strong 
effort. 

"  Oh,  nothing  ;  we  shall  put  you  in  a  nice 
room,  you  know — all  so  pleasant — for  you 
are  not  very  well ;  and  so,  Susan,  you  just 
take  the  lady's  hand,  and,  Martha,  you  take 
the  other,  and  we'll  show  hei;  the  way  to  her 
room." 

At  this  each  of  the  women  seized  one  of 
Lady  Dudleigh's  hands  quickly  and  dex- 
trously,  the  result  of  long  practice,  aud  then 
they  drew  her  out  of  the  room.  Lady  Dud- 
leigh resisted,  but  her  strength  was  useless. 
She  was  dragged  along  helplessly," while  all 
the  time  the  doctor  walked  after  her,  prat- 
tling in  his  usual  way  about  "  the  nice  room," 
and  how  "comfortable"  she  would  find  it. 
At  length  they  reached  a  room,  and  she  was 
taken  in.  One  of  the  women  entered  with 
her.  Lady  Dudleigh  looked  around,  and 
saw  that  the  walls  were  bare  and  white- 
washed ;  the  floor  was  uncarpeted ;  an  iron 
bedstead  and  some  simple  furniture  were 
around  her,  and  a  small  grated  window  gave 
light. 

It  looked  dreary  enough,  and  sufficiently 
prison-like  to  appall  any  one  who  might  be 
thus  suddenly  thrust  in  there.  Lady  Dud- 
leigh sank  into  a  chair  exhausted,  aud  the 
woman  began  to  make  her  bed. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh, 
anxious  to  get  some  clew  to  her  position, 
"  can  you  tell  me  what  all  this  means  ?" 
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"  Sure  it's  all  for  the  good  of  your  health," 
said  the  woman. 
"  But  I'm  not  ill." 

"  No,  not  to  say  ill ;  but  the  body's  often 
all  right  when  the  mind's  all  wrong." 

"  The  mind  ?  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  my  mind.  Dr.  Morton  has  been  de- 
ceived. He  would  not  dare  to  do  this  if  he 
knew  it." 

"  Sure,  now,  it's  nothing  at  all,  and  ye'll 
be  well  soon." 

At  these  simple  words  of  the  woman  Lady 
Dudleigh  began  to  understand  the  situation. 
This  must  be  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  private 
one.  Sir  Lionel  had  brought  her  here,  and 
told  the  doctor  that  she  was  insane.  The 
doctor  had  accepted  his  statement,  and  had 
received  her  as  such.  This  at  once  account- 
ed for  his  peculiar  mode  of  addressing  her. 

"  There's  a  mistake,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh, 
quietly.  "  Dr.  Morton  has  been  deceived. 
Let  me  see  him  at  once,  please,  and  I  will 
explain.  He  does  not  know  what  a  wrong 
he  is  doing.  My  good  woman,  I  am  no  more 
mad  than  you  are." 

"  Dear,  dear !"  said  the  woman,  going  on 
placidly  with  her  work ;  "  that's  the  way 
they  all  talk.  There's  not  one  of  them  that 
believes  they're  mad." 

"  But  I'm  not  mad  at  all,"  said  Lady  Dud- 
leigh, indignant  at  the  woman's  obtuseness. 

"  There,  there ;  don't  you  go  for  to  excite 
yourself,"  said  the  woman,  soothingly.  "  But 
I  s'pose  you  can't  help  it." 

"  So  this  is  a  mad-house,  is  it  ?"  said  Lady 
Dudleigh,  gloomily,  after  a  pause. 

"  Well,  'm,  we  don't  call  it  that ;  we  call 
it  a  'sylum.    It's  Dr.  Morton's  'sylum." 

"Now  see  here,"  said  Lady  Dudleigh, 
making  a  freslj  effort,  and  trying  to  be  as 
cool  as  possible,  "I  am  Lady  Dudleigh.  I 
have  been  brought  here  by  a  trick.  Dr. 
Morton  is  deceived.  He  is  committing  a 
crime  in  detaining  me.  I  am  not  mad.  Look 
at  me.  Judge  for  yourself.  Look  at  me, 
and  say,  do  I  look  like  a  madwoman  ?" 

The  Woman,  thus  appealed  to,  good-na- 
turedly acquiesced,  and  looked  at  Lady 
Dudleigh. 

"  'Deed,"  she  remarked,  '^ye  look  as  though 
ye've  had  a  deal  of  sulferiu'  afore  ye  came 
here,  an'  I  don't  wonder  yer  mind  give 
way." 

Do  I  look  like  a  madwoman  ?"  repeated 
Lady  Dudleigh,  with  a  sense  of  intolerable 
irritation  at  this  woman's  stupidity. 

"'Deed,  then,  an'  I'm  no  judge.  It's  the 
doctor  that  decides." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  ?    Come,  now." 

"  Well,  then,  ye  don't  look  very  bad,  ex- 
ceptin'  the  glare  an'  glitter  of  the  eyes  of 
ye,  an'  yer  fancies." 

"  Fancies  ?    What  fancies  ?" 

"Why,  yer  fancies  that  ye're  Lady  Dud- 
leigh, an'  all  that  about  Sir  Lionel." 

Lady  Dudleigh  started  to  her  feet. 


"What!"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  I  am 
Lady  Dudleigh." 

"There,  there!"  said  the  woman,  sooth- 
ingly ;  "  sure  I  forgot  myself.  Sure  ye  are 
Lady  Dudleigh,  or  any  body  else  ye  like. 
It's  a  dreadful  inveiglin'  way  ye  have  to 
trap  a  body  the  way  ye  do." 

At  this  Lady  Dudleigh  was  in  despair. 
No  further  words  were  of  any  avail.  The 
woman  was  determined  to  humor  her,  and 
assented  to  every  thing  she  said.  This 
treatment  was  so  intolerable  that  Lady  Dud- 
leigh was  afraid  to  say  any  thing  for  fear 
that  she  would  show  the  excitement  of  her 
feelings,  and  such  an  exhibition  would  of 
course  have  been  considered  as  a  fresh  proof 
of  her  madness. 

The  woman  at  length  comj)leted  her  task, 
and  retired. 

Lady  Dudleigh  was  left  alone.  She  knew 
it  all  now.  She  remembered  the  letter 
which  Sir  Lionel  had  written.  In  that  he 
had  no  doubt  arranged  this  plan  with  Dr. 
Morton,  and  the  coach  had  been  ready  at 
th^  station.  But  in  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try this  place  was  she  had  no  idea,  nor  could 
she  know  whether  Dr.  Morton  was  deceived 
by  Sir  Lionel,  or  was  his  paid  employ^  in 
this  work  of  villainy.  His  face  did  not 
give  her  any  encouragement  to  hope  for 
either  honesty  or  mercy  from  him. 

It  was  an  appalling  situation,  and  she 
knew  it.  All  the  horrors  that  she  had  ever 
heard  of  in  connection  with  private  asylums 
occurred  to  her  mind,  and  deepened  the  ter- 
ror that  surrounded  her.  All  the  other  cares 
of  her  life — the  sorrow  of  bereavement,  the 
anxiety  for  the  sick,  the  plans  for  Frederick 
Dalton — all  these  and  many  others  now  op- 
pressed her  till  her  brain  sank  under  the 
crushing  weight.  A  groan  of  anguish  burst 
from  her. 

"  Sir  Lionel's  mockery  will  become  a  re- 
ality," she  thought.    "  I  shall  go  mad !" 

Meanwhile  Sir  Lionel  had  gone  away. 
Leaving  Lady  Dudleigh  in  the  room,  he  had 
gone  down  stairs,  and  after  a  few  hurried 
words  with  the  doctor,  he  left  the  house  and 
entered  the  coach,  which  drove  back  to  the 
station. 

All  the  way  he  was  in  the  utmost  glee,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  slapping  his  thighs,  chuck- 
ling to  himself,  laughing  and  cheering. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  laughed. 
"  Outwitted  !  The  keeper  —  the  keeper 
caught !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  she'll  never 
get  out — nev^er !  In  for  life,  Lionel,  my 
boy !  Mad  ?  AVhy,  by  this  time  she's  a  rav- 
ing maniac  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  She  swear  against 
me!  Who'd  believe  a  madwoman,  an  idiot, 
a  lunatic,  a  bedlamite,  a  maniac — a  howling, 
frenzied,  gibbering,  ranting,  raving,  drivel- 
ing, maundering,  mooning  maniac  ?  And 
now  for  the  boy  next — the  parricide !  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Arrest  him  ?  No.  Shut  him  up 
here — both — with  my  friend  Morton — both 
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of  them,  mother  and  son,  the  two — ha,  ha, 
ha ! — witnesses !  One  maniac !  two  maniacs ! 
and  then  I  shall  go  mad  with  joy,  and  come 
here  to  live,  and  there  shall  be  three  maniacs  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  ha,  ha,  ha-a-a-a-a-a-a  I" 

Sir  Lionel  himself  seemed  mad  now. 

Ou  leaving  the  coach,  however,  he  became 
calmer,  and  taking  the  first  train  that  camo 
up,  resumed  his  journey. 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE,  the  author 
of  The  Cul])rit  Fay  and  the  hitherto  un- 
published poems  appended  to  this  paper, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  August  7, 
1795,  the  year  that  gave  birth  to  the  eccen- 
tric poet  Percival,  and  the  accomplished  au- 
thor of  Swallow  Barn  and  Horseshoe  Eohin- 
8on.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — not  a  bad  geneal- 
ogy for  the  American  who  celebrated  in  pa- 
triotic song  the  glory  of  the  starry  "flag  of 
the  free."  John  Drake,  of  Devonshire,  a  kins- 
man of  the  redonbtalde  rover  of  the  seas,  Sir 
Francis,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Plym- 
outh, and  one  of  the  original  company  estab- 
lished by  Queen  Elizabeth's  successor  to  the 
English  crown  for  settling  New  England, 
came  to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1630,  ac- 
companied by  several  sons,  and  soon  after 
settled  at  East  Chester,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  family  acquired  a  large  es- 
tate, bounded  on  one  side  by  the  beautiful 
Bronx,  whose  attractions  were  described  by 
their  gifted  descendant.  Jonathan  Drake, 
the  poet's  father,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  member  of  the  Plymouth  company,  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  who, 
after  the  war,  married  Miss  Hannah  Lau- 
rence, the  daughter  of  Efiflngham  Laurence, 
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of  Flushing,  a  highly  respectable  Long  I^il- 
and  family,  with  as  ancient  an  American  an- 
cestry as  the  Drakes. 

The  poet  was  an  only  son,  one  of  four 
children,  who,  early  bereaved  of  their  par- 
ents, were  subjected  to  many  of  the  pains 
and  privations  incident  to  poverty  and  the 
loss  of  their  natural  protectors.  It  was  aft- 
er their  death  that  he  wrote,  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen : 

"  nome!  sacred  name,  at  thy  endearing  sound 
What  forma  of  ravished  pleasures  hover  round ! 
What  hmg-lost  blisses,  mourned,  alas!  in  vain, 
Awakened  memory  gives  my  soul  again ! 
Joys  mine  no  more,  yet  sweeter,  dearer  still 
Than  all  that  wait  me  in  this  world  of  ill. 
Thou  gnawing  canker  in  misfortune's  breast, 
Is  this  thy  beam  to  soothe  a  wretch  to  rest  ? 
No,  'tis  the  light  that  glimmers  on  a  tomb, 
To  add  a  deeper  horror  to  the  gloom. 
Sad  is  the  homeless  heart :  and  mine  hath  known 
Neglect's  cold  blasts  unpitied  and  alone; 
I  meet  no  eye  that,  softening,  rests  on  mine. 
No  hand  whose  heart-warm  pressure  says  "Tis 
thine !' 

No  lip  whose  smile  a  ready  welcome  bears. 

No  heart  to  share  my  joys  and  soothe  my  cares." 

Drake  was  by  nature  and  birth  a  gentle- 
man, noble,  generous,  and  ambitious,  and 
possessed  with  an  implicit  confidence  from 
childhood  that  by  patient  perseverance  he 
could  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  replace 
his  family  in  the  position  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled. Like  his  sisters  Caroline  and  Louise, 
he  was  a  poet  from  childhood.  The  few  an- 
ecdotes of  his  early  years  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  memories  of  surviving  con- 
temporaries include  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  seven  years  of  age. 
Having  been  punished  for  some  childish  of- 
fense, and  imprisoned  in  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
ret shut  olf  by  wooden  bars,  which  had  orig- 
inally inclosed  the  place  as  a  wine  closet, 
his  eldest  sister  stole  up  stairs  to  observe 
how  he  bore  his  punishment,  and  found  Joe 
pacing  the  apartment  with  something  like 
a  sword  on  his  shoulder,  watching  an  incon- 
gruous heap  on  the  floor,  in  the  character  of 
Don  Quixote  at  his  vigils  over  the  armor  in 
the  church.  At  the  same  early  age  his  ideas 
gleaned  from  books  sought  living  shapes  be- 
fore him  in  the  world.  A  hard-drinking 
squire  who  resided  near  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tive was  dubbed  "  Tam  O'Shanter,"  while  a 
small  boy  of  his  acquaintance,  named  Oscar, 
was  entitled  "Little  Fingal."  His  strait- 
ened circumstances  did  not  prevent  the  pre- 
cocious boy  from  picking  up  a  tolerable  En- 
glish education,  some  little  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  French,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
general  information.  He  possessed  a  re- 
markably retentive  memory,  that  held  fast 
like  hooks  of  steel,  and  he  was  then  and  al- 
ways a  great  reader,  resembling  the  hero 
of  Waverley  in  "driving  through  the  sea  of 
books  like  a  vessel  without  pilot  or  rudder." 

At  the  age  of  five  Drake  composed  highly 
admired  conundrums,  and  at  ten  wrote  some 
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promising  juvenile  poems — "the  flight  of  a 
uohle  bird  for  the  first  time  essaying  his 
own  wings" — spring-time  memorials  of  gen- 
ius. 

At  fourteen  Drake  wrote  The  Mocking-Bird, 
and  The  Past  and  the  Present,  a  portion  of 
Avhich  furnished  the  concluding  passage  of 
Leon  in  the  published  volume  of  his  poems. 
Four  years  later  he  abandoned  merchandise,  a 
fellow-clerk  states,  "from  a  distaste  for  busi- 
ness," and  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Drs.  Bruce  and  Romayne.  It  was  at  this 
time,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  that  Drake  and 
Halleck  first  met.  In  the  summer  of  1812 
James  E.  De  Kay,  then  a  medical  student 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Guilford,  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Halleck,  the  belle  of 
that  ancient  and  enterprising  New  England 
town,  who,  before  his  return  to  New  York, 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
brother,  who  had  the  year  previous  gone,  in 
Connecticut  phraseology,  "  a-tradin'  down  to 
York."  During  the  winter  of  1812-13  Drake 
and  Halleck  were  introduced  by  De  Kay,  and 
from  a  little  incident  w^iich  occurred  while 
the  three  young  men  were  sailing  on  New 
York  Bay,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  party 
became  warmly  attached  friends.  It  was  a 
sunny  afternoon,  after  a  shower,  when  Hal- 
leck, in  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  the  de- 
lights of  another  world,  fancifully  remarked 
that "  it  would  be  heaven  to  lounge  upon  the 
rainbow  and  read  Tom  Campbell."  Drake 
was  delighted  with  the  thought,  and  from 
that  time  they  maintained  a  devoted  friend- 
ship, only  severed  by  death.  When  the  young 
and  handsome  physician  was  married,  in  the 
summer  of  1816,  to  a  daughter  of  the  eminent 
and  opulent  ship-builder,  Henry  Eckford,  of 
Now  York,  it  was  Halleck  who  officiated  as 
groomsman ;  when  he  went  to  Europe  with 
his  accomplished  wife,  it  was  to  his  brother 
poet  that  he  addressed  several  amusing  po- 
etical epistles ;  when  their  daughter  and 
only  child  was  born,  she  was  christened 
Halleck;  when  the  pulsations  of  his  gentle 
heart  were  daily  growing  feebler,  it  was  his 
faithful  friend  "  Fitz"  who,  with  more  than 
a  brother's  love,  soothed  his  dying  pillow ; 
and  when  the  grave  had  forever  closed  over 
Drake,  and  his  sorrowing  friend  had  said,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  did  when  standing  by  the 
last  resting-place  of  Johnny  Ballantyne, 
"There  will  be  less  sunshine  for  mo  here- 
after," it  was  the  same  sorrow  -  stricken 
friend  who  wrote  those  exquisitely  touch- 
ing lines  so  familiar  to  the  Englisli-speaking 
world,  and  which  will  ever  continue  to  be 
among  Halleck's  and  Drake's  most  enduring 
monuments. 

One  of  Drake's  resorts  in  the  days  when 
he  and  Halleck  were  in  "the  sugar  and  cot- 
ton line"  was  the  residence  of  Colonel  Rus- 
sell, whose  cook  was  celebrated  for  her  suc- 
cotash, a  dish  of  which  the  young  poets  were 
extravagantly  fond.    It  is,  however,  ques- 


tionable w^hether  the  corn  and  beans  of  which 
it  was  compounded  w^ould  have  had  sufiicient 
attraction  to  draw  them  there  so  often  bad 
there  not  been  domiciled  under  the  hospita- 
ble roof  of  the  venerable  and  gallant  colonel 
certain  young  ladies — two  fair  Elizas  — 
whose  charms  were  celebrated  by  both  of 
the  admiring  poets.  Another  of  their  haunts 
was  the  house  of  Mrs.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  with 
whoso  nex^hew,  Egerton  Winthrop,  Drake 
was  afterward  a  fellow  -  pupil  under  Drs. 
Bruce  and  Romayne.  The  residence,  long 
since  destroyed,  stood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Mark's  Church,  with  a  beautiful  lawn 
and  gardens  extending  to  the  East  River. 
They  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  old 
mansion,  and  often  during  their  visits  would 
take  fishing-rods  and  proceed  to  Burnt  Mill 
Point,  near  what  is  now  Tenth  Street.  On 
one  of  these  excursions,  as  a  venerable  con- 
temporary reports,  Drake  had  a  nibble,  when, 
giving  a  sudden  jerk,  he  lost  his  fish,  but, 
singular  to  say,  brought  up  a  beautiful  bass 
whose  tail  had  accidentally  come  in  Gont-act 
with  his  hook.  "  There,  Fitz,"  shouted  the 
elated  embryo  doctor,  "  I've  caught  a  st-riped 
bass !"  "  No,  no,  Joe."  answered  Halleck,  "  I 
should  say  that  he  caught  himself." 

In  alluding  to  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  city,  Halleck,  a  few  years  ago,  remarked 
to  the  writer  that  in  Drake's  days  his  New- 
Year's  calls  were  all,  with  a  single  exception, 
made  below  Canal  Street.  "  Now,  I  suppose, 
you  young  gentlemen  would  decline  visiting 
any  one  who  did  not  live  above  Bleecker." 
The  exceptional  call  w^as  made  upon  Mrs. 
Stuyvesant ;  "  and,"  said  Mr.  Halleck,  "  her 
residence  Avas  considered  so  remote  that  we 
always  took  a  carriage  to  go  there  on  New- 
Year's  Day.  She  lived  a  few  blocks  south  of 
the  square  which  at  present  bears  her  name." 
On  one  occasion,  upon  entering  the  spacious 
mansion,  the  lady  said  to  the  poet, "  My  heart 
is  broken."  "Who  is  the  base  deceiver?" 
asked  Halleck.  "Ah!"  replied  the  discon- 
solate widow,  "it's  not  that;  but  the  au- 
thorities are  about  to  open  a  street  through 
my  garden !"  That  street  is  First  Avenue ; 
and  since  the  poet's  death  the  famous  pear- 
tree  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth 
Street  and  Third  Avenue — the  last  vestige 
of  Mrs.  Stuy  vesant's  garden — Drake's  favor- 
ite resort,  and  one  of  the  landmarks  of  old 
New  York,  has  been  swept  away. 

Another  of  Drake's  favorite  haunts  was 
the  country-house  of  Henry  Eckford,  who 
resided  several  miles  from  New  York.  It  is 
now  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  His  fine 
residence,  the  approach  to  which  was  by  a 
beautifully  shaded  avenue,  called  Love  Lane, 
stood  near  what  is  now  Twenty- first  Street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues.  Dr. 
De  Kay  and  Halleck  were  also  frequent  vis- 
itors, and  the  quartette  was  completed  by 
Charles  P.  Clinch,  then  confidential  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Eckford.    Many  jovial  evenings 
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were  spent  by  these  young  gentlemen  under 
the  roof  of  the  rieh  Scotch  ship-huikler,  and 
two  of  the  number  became  his  sons-in-law. 
Still  another  of  Drake's  resorts  was  Hunt's 
Point,  the  residence  of  a  relative,  by  whose 
family — the  Hunts — the  property  has  been 
owned  and  occupied,  till  quite  recently,  for 
two  hundred  years.  The  old  Grange,  still 
in  good  prQservation,  situated  at  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  Great  Planting  Neck, 
called  by  the  Indians  Quinuahung,  was  erect- 
ed in  1G88  on  a  beautiful  point  overlooking 
the  East  River,  Flushing  Bay,  and  Long  Isl- 
and Sound.  Drake  and  his  almost  insepara- 
ble companion  on  all  such  excursions  some- 
times reached  Hunt's  Point  by  taking  the 
stage  to  West  Farms,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, or  drove  out  with  Mr.  Eckford's  horses. 
Their  usual  course  was,  however,  by  hiring 
a  small  boat,  which  they  rowed  there  in  the 
afternoon,  returning  to  town  the  following 
morning. 

LangstafF's  first  appearance  at  Hunt's 
Point  was  described  to  me  recently  by  a 
I^erson  who  witnessed  the  amusing  scene. 
It  was  on  a  summer  evening  in  1816  that 
the  poets  entered,  followed  by  the  eccentric 
apothecary,  who  was  introduced  by  Drake 
to  the  lady  of  the  house.  She,  in  courteous 
terms,  welcomed  him  to  Hunt's  Point,  and 
exi^ressed  a  hope  that  he  was  well.  "By 
heavens,  madam,  I  am  well !"  was  Lang- 
staff's  reply,  in  a  tremendously  loud  voice, 
which  both  exceedingly  surxirised  and  very 
greatly  disconcerted  the  lady  and  her  young 
female  friends  who  were  present,  and  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  new-comer's 
eccentricities.  Another  of  the  ladies,  who 
was  an  occasional  visitor  at  Hunt's  Point 
at  that  period,  and  who  is  now  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia,  said  to  the  writer :  "  We 
were  always  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Halleck 
at  Hunt's  Point,  as  he  would  remain  and 
entertain  us,  while  Drake  would  be  off  in 
an  old  coat  with  his  fishing-tackle  add- 
ing, ''Drake  used  to  sing  to  us,  and  Halleck 
would  delight  us  with  his  poetical  recita- 
tions and  amusing  anecdotes." 

The  exquisite  poem  of  The  Culprit  Fay,  on 
which  Drake's  reputation  as  a  x>oet  chiefly 
rests,  was  written  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  not,  as  it  has  always  been  said,  in  the 
summer  of  1819.  The  production  of  his 
chef-d'muvre  arose  out  of  a  conversation  in 
which  he  and  his  friends,  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Fitz- Greene  Halleck,  and  De  Kay,  were 
speaking  of  the  Scottish  streams  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  uses  of  poetry  by  their 
numerous  romantic  associations.  Cooper 
and  Halleck  maintained  that  our  American 
rivers  furnished  no  such  capabilities,  when 
Drake,  who  was  fond  of  argument,  took  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  to  make 
good  hia  position,  produced,  in  three  days, 
The  Culprit  Fay.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  but  it  is  notice- 


able that  the  chief  associations  conjured  up 
relate  to  the  salt-water,  Drake  drawing  his 
inspiration  from  a  familiar  haunt  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  In  a  manuscript  copy  of  The 
Culprit,  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
the  author  left  a  note  ingeniously  removing 
the  difficulty: 

"  The  reader  will  find  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  salt- 
water a  little  further  up  the  Hudson  than  they  usually 
travel,  but  not  too  far  for  the  purposes  of  poetry." 

On  another  manuscript  copy  of  the  poem, 
now  before  me,  in  Halleck's  handwriting,  is 
the  indorsement  herewith  appended : 

"The  following  lines  were  written  by  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake,  in  New  York,  North  America,  Auguet, 
1S16,  and  copied  from  the  author's  manuscript  in  Jan- 
uary, 1817,  by  Fitz-Greeue  Halleck." 

Writing  to  his  sister,  January  29,  1817, 
Halleck  says : 

"  I  send  you  herewith  two  manuscript  poems,  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Drake,  whose  name,  I  be- 
lieve, I  once  mentioned  to  you.  He  is  a  young  physi- 
cian, about  twenty.  The  Cxdprit  Fay  was  written,  be- 
gun and  finished,  in  three  days.  The  copy  you  have  is 
from  the  original,  without  the  least  alteration.  It  is 
certainly  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  is  more  strikingly  original  than  I  had  sup- 
posed it  possible  for  a  modern  poem  to  be.  The  other 
Lines  were  written  to  a  lady  after  an  evening's  ramble 
near  a  river,  on  whose  opposite  bank  a  band  of  mu- 
sic was  playing.  'Tis  a  hackneyed  subject,  but  he  has 
given  it  beauty  and  novelty.  I  will  send  you  in  a  short 

time  some  other  pieces  equally  good  The  poem  was 

written  in  August  last,  since  which  its  author  has  mar- 
ried, and,  as  his  wife's  father  is  rich,  I  imagine  he  will 
write  no  more.  He  was  poor,  as  poets  of  course  al- 
ways are,  and  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine 
of  Hymen,  to  shun  the  'pains  and  penalties' of  pover- 
ty. I  ofiiciated  as  groomsman,  though  mu^ch  against 
my  will.  His  wife  is  good-natured,  and  loves  him  to 
distraction.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  man  in 
New  York — a  face  like  an  angel,  a  form  like  an  Apollo, 
and,  as  I  well  know  that  his  person  was  the  true  index 
of  his  mind,  I  felt  myself  during  the  ceremony  as  com- 
mitting a  crime  in  aiding  and  assisting  in  such  a  sac- 
rifice.".... 

In  a  torn  and  tattered  fragment  of  anoth- 
er letter,  Halleck,  in  allusion  to  Drake,  re- 
marks : 

"  Even  to  the  most  common  and  trifling  subjects  he 
will  give  an  interest  wholly  unexpected  and  unlooked 
for.  His  manner  of  reading  Shakspeare  is  unique,  and 
to  the  bombast  of  our  old  friend  Ancient  Pistol  he 
will  give  a  force  beyond  description.  He  has  a  taste 
for  music,  and  plays  the  flute  admirably.  As  I  owe  to 
his  acquaintance  many  a  pleasant  hour,  he  has  become 
endeared  to  me,  and  I  must  apologize  for  dwelling  so 
long  on  a  picture  the  details  of  which  are  so  uninter- 
esting to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  original." 

Drake's  own  description  of  himself,  con- 
tained in  half  a  dozen  hitherto  unpublished 
lines,  entitled  Moi-meme,  present  a  ludicrous 
contrast  to  his  friend's  enthusiastic  encomi- 
ums. They  are  without  date,  but  were  pre- 
sumably written  prior  to  his  marriage,  which 
placed  him  in  afauent  circumstances  : 

"  A  comical  mixture,  half  bad  and  half  good, 
Who  has  skimmed  over  all  things,  and  naught  un- 
derstood ; 

Too  dull  to  be  witty,  too  wild  to  be  grave, 
Too  poor  to  be  honest,  too  proud  for  a  knave — 
In  short,  a  mere  chaos,  without  form  or  rule. 
Who  approaches  to  all  things,  but  nearest  a  fool." 
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Halleck's  prediction,  contaiued  in  the  let- 
ter to  his  sister,  would  have  probably  proved 
true.  Drake  would  have  written  little  if 
any  more  but  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  to 
poetic  effort  his  friend,  of  whose  abilities  he 
perhaps  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate,  as 
expressed  in  the  poem  ho  addressed  to  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  a  few  years  after  their  re- 
markable friendship  began  in  1813.  He  was 
nobly  ambitious  for  himself,  but  still  more 
80  for  Halleck,  to  achieve  poetic  fame,  and 
often  urged  him  to  act  on  Sidney's  gallant 
and  lofty  motto,  "Aut  viam  invmiam  ant 
faciam  "  He  also  vainly  advised  him  to 
abandon  "  Jacob  Barker  and  business,"  and 
to  embark  upon  the  career  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters— a  calling  which  Carlyle  has  humorous- 
ly described  as  "an  anarchic,  nomadic,  and 
entirely  aerial  and  ill-conditioned  profes- 
sion." Drake,  in  his  spirited  address  to  Hal- 
leck, says : 

"  Are  there  no  scenes  to  touch  the  poet's  soul  ? 
No  deed  of  arms  to  wake  the  lordly  strain  ? 
Shall  Hudson's  billows  unregarded  roll  ? 
Has  Warren  fought,  Montgomery  died  in  vain  ? 
Shame  !  that  while  every  mountain  stream  and  plain 
Hath  theme  for  truth's  proud  voice  or  fancy's  wand, 
No  native  hard  the  patriot  harp  hath  ta'en, 
But  left  to  minstrels  of  a  foreign  strand 

To  sing  the  beauteous  scenes  of  nature's  loveliest  land. 

"  Be  these  your  future  themes :  no  more  resign 

The  soul  of  song  to  laud  your  lady's  eyes ; 

Go !  kneel  a  worshiper  at  nature's  shrine ; 

For  you  her  fields  are  green  and  fair  her  skies  ; 

For  you  her  rivers  flow,  her  hills  arise ; 

And  will  you  scorn  them  all,  to  pour  forth  tame 

And  heartless  lays  of  feigned  or  fancied  sighs  ? 

Still  will  you  cloud  the  muse,  nor  blush  for  shame 
To  cast  away  renown,  and  hide  your  head  from 
fame  ?" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  Drake's  in- 
fluence the  world  is  more  indebted  than  to 
any  of  Halleck's  other  associates  for  inciting 
him  to  produce  some  of  his  noblest  strains, 
while  we  have  evidence  that  the  latter  was 
inspired  by  the  same  generous  ambition  for 
Drake's  fame,  as  shown  by  the  following  in- 
vocation to  activity  and  exertion,  which  was 
addressed  to  him  by  Halleck  some  months 
before  the  invalid  doctor  sailed,  in  the  spring 
of  1818,  for  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  his  friends  De  Kay  and  Langstaff : 

"  Come,  then,  dear  Joseph,  come  away; 
'Tis  criminal  to  lose  a  day 

With  talents  bright  as  thine. 
Let  indolence  on  beds  of  flowers 
Consume  the  weary,  lagging  hours : 
Action^s  thy  nobler  line" 

A  few  days  after  Drake's  retiirn  from  his 
visit  to  Europe,  of  which  unfortunately  no 
memorials  are  preserved,  with  the  exception 
of  his  humorous  poetical  epistles  included  in 
the  life  of  Halleck,  the  young  poets  were 
spending  a  Sunday  evening  with  Langstatf, 
who  conducted  a  drug  establishment  in  the 
basement  of  Drake's  residence  on  the  corner 
of  Park  Row  and  Beekman  Street,  the  firm 
being  Drake  and  Langstalf,  when  Drake,  for 


his  own  and  his  friends'  amusement,  wrote, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  several  burlesque 
stanzas  To  Ennui,  Halleck  answering  them 
in  some  lines  on  the  same  subject.  They 
decided  to  send  their  productions,  with  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  character,  to  Coleman,  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  Drake  accord- 
ingly sent  three  pieces  of  his  own  signed 
"  Croaker,"  a  signatitre  adopted  from  an 
amusing  character  in  Goldsmith's  comedy 
of  The  Good-natured  Man.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  trio  of  friends,  a  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  Post  the  day  following,  ac- 
knowledging their  receipt,  promising  the  in- 
sertion of  the  poems,  jironouncing  them  to 
be  the  productions  of  superior  taste  and 
genius,  and  begging  the  honor  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  author.  The  lines  To 
Ennui  appeared  March  10, 1819,  and  the  oth- 
ers in  almost  daily  succession,  those  written 
by  Halleck  being  usually  signed  "  Croaker 
Junior,"  while  those  Avhich  were  their  joint 
composition  generally  bore  the  signature  of 
"  Croaker  and  Co." 

The  remarks  made  by  Coleman  had  excited 
public  attention,  and  "The  Croakers"  soon 
became  a  subject  of  conversation  in  drawing- 
rooms,  bookstores,  cotfee-houses  on  Broad- 
way, and  throughout  the  city  ;  they  were,  in 
short,  a  town  topic.  The  two  friends  con- 
tributed other  pieces,  and  when  the  editor 
again  expressed  great  anxiety  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  writer,  and  used  a  style  so  mys- 
terious as  to  excite  their  curiosity,  the  liter- 
ary partners  decided  to  call  upon  him.  Drake 
and  Halleck  accordingly  one  evening  went 
together  to  Coleman's  residence  in  Hudson 
Street,  and  requested  an  interview.  They 
were  ushered  into  the  parlor,  the  editor  soon 
entered,  the  poets  expressed  a  desire  for  a  few 
moments'  strictly  private  conversation,  and 
the  door  being  closed  and  locked,  Drake  said, 
"  I  am  Croaker,  and  this  gentleman  is  Croaker 
Junior."  Coleman  stared  at  the  young  men 
with  indescribable  and  unaffected  amaze- 
ment, at  length  exclaiming,  "  My  God!  I  had 
no  idea  that  wo  had  such  talent  in  Amer- 
ica !"  the  delighted  editor  continuing  in  a 
strain  of  compliment  and  eulogy  that  put 
them  both  to  the  blush.  Before  taking  their 
leave  the  poets  bound  Coleman  to  the  most 
profound  secrecy,  and  arranged  a  plan  of 
sending  the  MS.  and  of  receiving  the  i^roof 
in  a  manner  that  would  avoid  a  possibility 
of  the  secret  of  their  connection  with  "  The 
Croakers"  being  discovered.  The  poems 
were  copied  from  the  original  by  Langstati", 
that  their  handwriting  should  not  betray 
them,  and  were  either  sent  through  the  mail 
or  delivered  by  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  then 
a  fellow-clerk  with  Halleck  in  the  counting- 
house  in  Wall  Street  of  the  well-known 
Quaker  merchant  and  banker,  Jacob  Barker, 
who  di»'(l  in  December,  1871,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four. 

Hundreds  of  imitations  of  "  The  Croakers" 
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were  daily  received  by  the  different  editors 
of  New  York,  to  all  of  which  they  gave  pub- 
licly one  general  answer,  that  they  lacked 
the  genius,  spirit,  and  beauty  of  the  orig- 
inals. Coleman  showed  one  of  the  poets 
fifteen  that  he  had  received  in  a  single 
morning,  all  of  which,  with  a  single  excei)- 
tion,  were  consigned  to  the  waste-basket. 
The  friends  continued  for  several  months  to 
keep  the  city  in  a  blaze  of  astonishment; 
and  it  was  observed  by  one  of  the  editors 
"  that  so  great  was  the  wincing  and  shrink- 
ing at  'The  Croakers,'  that  every  iierson  was 
on  tenter-hooks ;  neither  knavery  nor  folly 
has  slept  quietly  since  our  first  commence- 
ment." 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Halleck,  dated  April  1, 
1819,  her  brother  writes : 

"  Can  you  believe  it,  Maria,  Joe  and  I  have  become 
authors  ?  We  have  taste<l  all  the  pleasures  and  many 
of  the  pains  of  literary  fame  and  notoriety  under  the 
assumed  name  of  *  The  Croakers.'  We  have  had  the 
consolation  of  seeing  and  of  hearing  ourselves  praised, 
puffed,  eulogized,  execrated,  and  threatened  as  much, 
I  believe  I  can  say  with  trutli,  as  any  writers  since  the 
days  of  Junius.  The  whole  town  has  talked  of  noth- 
ing else  for  three  weeks  past;  and  every  newspaper 
has  done  us  the  honor  to  mention  us  in  some  way, 
either  of  praise  or  censure,  but  all  uniting  in  owning 

our  talents  and  genius  As  luck  would  have  it,  Joe 

was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Albany,  and  I 
have  been  compelled  to  carry  on  the  war  alone  for  ten 
days  past,  during  which  time  I  furnished  Coleman 
with  one  piece  each  day." 

Of  this  series  of  satirical  and  quaint 
chronicles  of  New  York  life  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  Halleck,  in  1866,  said  that 
they  were  good-natured  verses  contributed 
anonymously  to  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Emning  Post  from  March  to  June,  1819, 
and  occasionally  afterward.  The  writers 
continued,  like  the  author  of  Junius,  the 
sole  depositaries  of  their  own  secret,  and 
apparently  withal,  with  the  minstrel  in 
Leyden's  Scenes  of  Infancy^  to 

•*'Save  others' names,  but  leave  their  own  unsung." 

The  pieces  were  collected  and  surreptitious- 
ly published  by  some  unknown  person  in  a 
small  18rao  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages, 
and  sold  for  twenty-five  cents.  The  title  of 
the  brochure  was  "  Poems  hy  CroaJcer,  Croaker 
and  Co.,  and  Croaker  Junior,  as  published  in 
the  Evening  Post.  Published  for  the  reader, 
New  l^ork,  1819."  For  a  ragged  and  soiled 
copy  of  this  pamphlet,  issued  in  September, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Dr.  Langstaff,  a  dealer  in  literary 
wares  in  Nassau  Street  had  the  modesty  to 
demand  of  the  writer  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars. In  1860  the  Bradford  Club  of  New 
York  issued  a  handsome  quarto  edition,  and 
in  1868  they  were  included,  with  several  un- 
published "  Croakers,"  in  an  edition  of  Hal- 
leck's  poems.  In  lieu  of  the  original  sig- 
natures the  editor  of  the  volume  made 
known  for  the  first  time  the  respective  au- 
thor of  each  poem,  indicating  also  by  the 


letters  D.  and  H.  the  joint  authorship  of  the 
literary  partners,  or,  to  quote  Halleck's  fa- 
miliar words  to  the  writer,  that  "  we  each 
had  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

Whoever  among  the  present  generation 
would  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  city  and  State,  and  of  the 
social,  scientific,  and  j)olitical  events  of  a 
decade  so  interesting  as  that  of  1819-29  in 
New  York  history,  cau  not  but  be  enlighten- 
ed, as  well  as  greatly  amused,  by  a  perusal 
of  these  poems  from  the  pens  of  two  such 
well-informed  and  witty  men  as  Drake  and 
his  friend.  I  trust,  however,  that  no  one 
will  understand  me  as  meaning  that  there  is 
any  matter  interposed  in  the  shape  of  precis 
upon  the  aftairs  of  that  day,  or  that  either 
of  the  poets  was  acquainted  with  the  arcana 
imperii  of  that  interesting  period. 

The  surviving  partner  of  the  poetical  firm 
told  the  late  Frederick  S.  Cozzens  that  after 
Drake's  proposal  to  form  a  literary  partner- 
ship, many  of  the  "Croakers"  were  written 
in  this  wise  :  he  or  Drake  would  furnish  a 
draft  of  a  x)oem,  and  one  or  the  other  would 
suggest  any  alteration  or  enlargement  of  the 
idea,  a  closer  clipping  of  the  wings  of  fancy, 
a  little  epigrammatic  spur  upon  the  heel  of 
a  line.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  have 
the  right  to  disclose  the  method  by  which 
poets  work  in  their  workshops,  but  as  I  am 
only  repeating  Halleck's  ideas,  I  hold  it  to 
be  no  base  betrayal  of  the  craft.  To  show 
how  delightful  these  joint  labors  were  to 
both  of  these  illustrious  men,  Halleck  told 
me  that  upon  one  occasion,  Drake,  after  Avrit- 
ing  some  stanzas,  and  getting  the  proof  from 
the  printer,  laid  his  cheek  down  upon  the 
lines  he  had  written,  and,  looking  at  his 
fellow-poet  with  beaming  eyes,  said,  "  Oh, 
Halleck,  isn't  this  happiness  !" 

The  American  Flag,  Drake's  best-known 
poem,  written  in  his  own  house  between  the 
20th  and  25th  of  May,  1819,  originally  con- 
cluded with  the  following  lines : 

"As  fixed  as  yonder  orb  divine. 

That  saw  thy  bannered  blaze  unfurled, 
Shall  thy  proud  stars  resplendent  shine, 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  world." 

These  not  satisfying  their  author,  he  said, 
Fitz,  can't  you  suggest  a  better  stanza  ?" 
Whereupon  Halleck  sat  down  and  wrote  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  the  lines,  which 
Drake  immediately  accepted,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  his  most  popular  poem : 

"  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ?" 

Drake's  nephew,  C.  Graham  Tillou,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  original  mat- 
ter contained  in  this  paper,  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  first  draft  of  the  poem. 
The  four  concluding  lines  are  stricken  out, 
and  immediately  below,  in  Halleck's  hand- 
writing, are  added  the  lines  commencing 
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"  Forever  float,"  etc.  When  the  poem  was 
first  published  it  was  introduced  by  Cole- 
man, the  editor  of  the  Post,  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney  said,  as 
Addison  tells  us,  that  he  never  could  read 
the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  without  feeling 
his  heart  beat  within  him  as  at  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet.  The  following  lines,  which 
are  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  inspira- 
tions of  the  muse,  will  suggest  similar  asso- 
ciations in  the  breast  of  the  gallant  Amer- 
ican officer." 

Another  of  the  literary  recreations  of  the 
young  poets  "  in  those  happy  days  when  we 
only  lived  to  laugh,"  as  Halleck  remarked  to 
the  writer,  was  the  composition  of  sermons 
in  answer  to  the  Calvinistic  discourses  of 
Dr.  Cox,  then  attaining  considerable  celeb- 
rity as  an  eloquent  and  promising  divine. 
These  sermons  were  delivered  to  a  less  nu- 
merous if  not  a  less  apxireciative  audience, 
consisting  usually  of  De  Kay  and  Langstaff. 
Unfortunately  their  manuscrix)ts,  which 
might  have  made  a  majestic  volume,  to  be 
entitled  DraJce's  and  Halleclc's  Sermons,  were 
not  preserved.  Alas  that  they  should  be 
lost  to  an  admiring  posterity  ! 

Drake's  physician,  alarmed  by  his  premon- 
itory symptoms  of  consumption,  advised  rid- 
ing, even  to  the  extent  of  a  horseback  jour- 
ney to  New  Orleans.  The  poet,  although 
manifesting  little  anxiety  about  his  health, 
and  remarking  to  a  friend,  in  reference  to 
certain  dietary  restrictions,  that  when  he 
sat  down  at  the  table  the  doctor's  direc- 
tions were  forgotten,  as  a  favorite  dish,  how- 
ever hurtful  in  theory,  could  not  be  resisted, 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  South.  A  lady  who  sojourned 
for  several  months  at  the  poet's  residence 
during  his  absence  informs  me  that  he  wrote 
alternately  to  Mrs.  Drake  and  to  Halleck, 
and  that  his  letters  and  others'  from  New 
Orleans  concerning  the  invalid's  health  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  his  troops  of  friends, 
who  would  besiege  the  house  for  news  on 
the  arrival  of  letters.  Drake  returned  from 
Louisiana,  where  he  enjoyed  the  tender  and 
loving  attentions  of  his  sister  Louise,  then 
the  wife  of  Judge  Nichols,  in  the  spring,  fa- 
tally smitten  with  consumption.  He  linger- 
ed during  the  summer,  growing  daily  weak- 
er and  weaker,  and  constantly  ministered  to 
by  De  Kay,  Halleck,  and  Langstaff.  The 
attachment  displayed  by  the  latter  was  ex- 
tremely touching.  For  several  months  he 
continued  daily,  and  occasionally  as  often 
as  three  or  four  times  each  day,  to  go  up 
stairs  from  tlie  shop  to  Drake's  bedside,  and 
say,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  aud  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  girl,  "  My  dear  Joe,  is  there  not 
something  I  can  get  for  you?"  or,  ''Can't  I 
do  any  thing  for  you,  Joe?"  And  the  inva- 
lid would  make  him  happy  by  devising  some 
trifling  commission  for  his  affectionate  ad- 
mirer to  execute. 


Drake  died  September  21, 1820,  his  frame 
"  weak  as  a  broken  wave,"  but  his  mental 
faculties  clear  and  unimpaired,  his  smile  as 
sweet  and  his  eyes  as  bright  as  in  his  best 
days.  When  he  first  reposed  in  death,  as 
I  learn  by  a  MS.  from  the  pen  of  the  poet's 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Francis  R.  Tillou, 
"  a  circumstance  occurred  which,  in  super- 
stitious times,  would  have  established  the 
idea  that  he  was  peculiarly  a  child  of  heav- 
en. At  midnight  of  the  day  he  died  the  sky 
was  quite  cloudless ;  myriads  of  bright  stars 
glittered  there ;  and,  like  a  glowing  ball,  the 
moon  hung  in  the  azure  heavens,  eclipsed, 
shrouded  in  a  dark  veil — an  elegant  type,  a 
token  of  sympathy  for  the  departure  of  a 
sjiirit  once  so  warmly  its  votary."  He  was 
buried  at  Hunt's  Point ;  and  as  Halleck  re- 
turned from  the  funeral,  he  said  to  De  Kay, 
''  There  will  be  less  sunshine  for  me  hereaft- 
er, now  that  Joe  is  gone."  The  inimitable 
monody  on  Drake  by  his  literary  partner  has 
perhaps  never  been  equaled  for  beauty  aud 
tenderness,  as  it  has  been  surpassed  in  pop- 
ularity by  but  few,  if  any,  American  poems. 
A  low  monument  of  black  marble,  surmount- 
ed by  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  rises  abovo 
the  grave  where  the  i)oet's  remains  have  re- 
posed for  fifty-three  years.  The  inscription 
is  on  one  side,  and  reads  thus :  "  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  M.D., 
who  died  September  21, 1820. 

"None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
None  named  liim  but  to  praise." 

These  lines  were  afterward  slightly  varied 
and  improved  by  their  author,  and  now  read : 

"None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

When  Drake  was  on  his  death-bed,  at  his 
wife's  request  Dr.  De  Kay  collected  aud  cop- 
ied all  his  poems  which  could  be  found,  and 
took  them  to  him.  ^'  See,  Joe,"  said  he, 
"what  I  have  done."  "Burn  them,"  said 
the  dyiug  jioet;  "they  are  valueless."  A 
fastidious  selection  of  her  father's  poems  was, 
however,  made  in  October,  1835,  hy  the  po- 
et's daughter  and  only  child,  who  fitly  dedi- 
cated the  volume  to  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  who 
was  once  solicited  by  a  publisher  to  write  a 
memoir  of  Drake,  but  declined.  Ho  remarked 
to  a  friend,  in  alluding  to  the  subject, "  What 
could  I  say  about  a  young  poet  whose  un- 
eventful career  was  closed  at  twenty-five? 
I  should  necessarily  have  been  as  brief  as 
Steevcns,  whose  life  of  Shakspeare  was  con- 
pressed,  as  you  remember,  into  some  half 
dozen  lines." 

Something  more  than  a  score  of  years  aft- 
er Drake's  death,  Halleck,  in  an  epistle  to  a 
lady  who  was  associated  Avith  their  happiest 
hours  at  Hunt's  Point,  said : 

"  Gone  are  the  days  of  sunny  weatlier 
(I  quote  remembered  words),  when  we 
'Reveled  in  poetry'  together, 
Aud  frightened  leaves  from  off  tlieir  tree, 
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With  declamation  lond  and  long, 
From  epic  sage  and  merry  song, 

And  odes  and  madrigals  and  sonnets, 
Till  all  the  birds  within  the  wood. 
And  people  of  the  neighborhood, 

Said  we'd  'a  bee  in  both  our  bonnets.' 
And  he*  sat  listening— he  the  most 
Honored  and  loved,  and  early  lost — 
He  in  whose  mind's  brief  boyhood  hour 
Was  blended,  by  the  marvelous  power 

That  Heaven-sent  genius  gave. 
The  green  blade  with  the  golden  grain, 
Alas!  to  bloom  and  beard  in  vain, 
Sheafed  round  a,  sick-room's  bed  of  pain, 

And  garnered  in  the  grave." 

"  A  man  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old 
in  hours,"  remarks  Bacon,  "if  ho  have  lost 
no  time ;  but  that  happeneth  rarely."  Meas- 
ured by  such  a  standard,  judged  by  what  ho 
did,  Drake's  life  was  longer  tlian  that  of  many 
a  man  who  attains  the  allotted  threescore 
and  ten.  It  is  perhaps  idle  now  to  speculate 
as  to  Avhat  his  poetic  genius  could  liavo  j^ro- 
duced  had  ho  been  spared  to  the  world  like 
Dana  and  Brj^ant  and  Longfellow,  or  even 
to  the  age  attained  by  his  poetic  favorites, 
Burns  and  Byron.  Many  of  his  poems  were 
left  unfinished,  among  the  number  one  en- 
titled Leon,  clearly  manifesting  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart.  The  first  part  of 
this  incomplete  work  appeared  in  the  x)ub- 
lished  volume  of  Drake's  poems  ;  tlio  second 
part — afragment — is  appended  to  this  paper, 
and  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 

LEON.— Part  II. 

"The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." — Shalcspeare. 

T  WISH  I  had  a  small  secluded  spot. 
Some  wild-wood  dell  and  bower-enshaded  grot, 
Where  never  glimpse  of  human  face  was  seen. 
And  none  but  fairy  feet  have  trod  the  green, 
That  with  one  trusting  friend  who  loved  me  well. 
Unseen,  unknown,  I  might  forever  dwell ; 
And,  far  from  woman's  spell,  sequestered  move 
Beyond  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  crimes,  ths  woes, 
of  Jove. 

Poor  son  of  sorrow,  child  of  sighs  and  tears. 
Born  in  wild  hopes,  and  nursed  in  wilder  fears. 
Short  are  the  joys  that  glad  thy  weeping  eyes 
As  rainbow  tints  that  vanish  while  they  rise. 
Glimpses  of  heaven  that  only  serve  to  show 
The  double  deepness  of  succeeding  woe. 
Oh,  why,  sweet  cherub  of  celestial  birth. 
In  mercy  sent  to  light  and  warm  the  earth, 
Why  are  thy  purposed  gifts  forever  lost, 
Crushed  by  cold  prudence,  or  in  passion  tossed? 
Still  the  warm  hearts  that  bend  to  thy  control 
Must  bend  in  sorrow,  or  in  frenzy  roll. 
And  reason  only  wakes  to  tell  despair 
How  blest  they  might  have  been,  how  curst  they  are. 
But  why  should  dark,  foreboding  dreams  destroy 
The  fleeting  forms  of  momentary  joy  ? 
Why  damp  the  bliss  with  such  presagings  sad 
While  eyes  around  are  bright,  and  hearts  are  glad  ? 
For  her,  in  every  corner  of  the  place. 
Dressed  up  in  smiles  is  seen  each  happy  face, 
Grandsire  and  crone,  brisk  youth  and  maiden  gay. 
And  children  pranked  in  holiday  array 
Around  the  castle  stand,  or  sit,  or  trip, 
Joy  in  each  eye  and  smiles  on  every  lip ; 
While  talk  and  v»'hisper  buzzes  far  and  wide. 
Of  the  brave  bridegroom  and  the  bonny  bride. 
Some  crowd  the  gates,  some  lie  along  the  grass 
On  the  green  road  through  which  the  train  will  pass; 
Some,  more  impatient  to  behold  the  band. 
Around  the  chapel  archway  take  their  stand, 
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Or,  climbing  to  the  windows,  strive  in  vain 
To  send  their  glances  through  the  painted  pane. 
The  nearest  bend  their  ears  toward  the  lay. 
And  strive  to  hear,  although  they  can  not  see; 
While  some,  more  daring,  forward  thrust  the  chin, 
And  set  the  door  acrack  and  peep  within. 

Oh,  'tis  an  awful  and  a  glorious  sight! 
The  dim  sun  flings  his  unstained  light, 
The  flame-tipt  columns  of  the  altar  torch 
Strike  a  long  gleam  along  the  fretted  porch. 
And  lustres,  with  their  branchy  arms  outspread. 
From  pendent  drops  ten  thousand  sparkles  shed; 
The  velvet  surface  of  the  pulpit  pall 
In  gentle  waves  and  crimson  flashes  fall. 
While  the  gay  arches  of  the  ceiling  throw 
Broad,  massy  shades  and  darkening  streaks  below. 
Then  might  you  see,  with  nod  and  smile  and  stoop 
Of  knights  and  dames,  a  gallant,  joyous  group, 
P'illing  the  space,  and  glancing  here  and  there 
A  brilliant  eye,  or  turning  smooth  and  fair 
A  neck  of  marble  white,  or  with  a  bow 
Shaking  the  plume  that  quivers  on  the  brow. 

Within  the  altar  paling  stands  the  choir. 
The  mitred  priest,  the  cowled  and  shaven  friar. 
And  novice  boy,  who  with  a  holy  look 
Carries  the  pyx,  or  bears  the  sacred  book. 
Or,  as  the  words  of  reverent  praise  are  spoke, 
Heaves  to  the  Saviour -cross  the  curling  incense 
smoke. 

But  hark!  from  yonder  sable-curtained  dome 
In  long  low  strains  the  feeble  voices  come, 
Swell,  fall,  subside,  and  as  the  murmur  dies, 
Full,  clear,  and  strong  the  solemn  chantings  rise. 
And  gentle  organ  stops,  with  breathing  sound, 
Like  songs  of  distant  angels,  float  around ; 
And  now  they  mingle,  pause,  and  now  alone 
Peals  in  deep  majesty  the  lengthened  tone; 
Slowly,  as  sinks  the  faint  receding  wail. 
The  cowled  priest  advances  to  the  pale. 

•  •«•«•« 

JosEru  RoBMAN  Dkake. 

In  the  history  of  literary  partnership  I 
know  of  none  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
the  sweet  companionship  of  Drake  and  Hal- 
leck.  Genius  does  not  readily  amalgamate  ; 
hence  partnerships  in  the  literary  world  are 
more  rare  than  they  are  in  the  commercial. 
Almost  the  only  parallel  to  the  young  Ameri- 
can poets  is  that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
''the  rich  conception  of  whose  twin-like 
brains"  sprang  from  an  equally  thorough 
and  genuine  union  of  congenial  minds.  In 
both  cases  the  poet-partners  had  much  be- 
sides genius  in  common.  Contemporary 
critics  give  to  Beaumont  the  credit  of  re- 
straining the  exuberant  wit  and  fancy  of 
Fletcher;  but  truly,  such  was  the  "won- 
drous consimility  of  fancy,"  as  Aubrey  calls 
it,  between  them,  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  guess  at  the  share  of  the  dramatists  in 
the  plays  bearing  their  joint  names,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  in  any  way 
from  those  written  by  Fletcher  after  the 
grass  was  growing  over  his  friend's  grave. 
The  same,  I  think,  may  be  said  of  those 
sprightly  jeux  cVesprit,  "  The  Croakers,"  con- 
cerning which  the  public  were  equally  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  source  from  which  in- 
dividual poems  emanated,  even  after  it  was 
well  known  that  they  were  the  handiwork 
of  the  literary  partners  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
and  Josejih  Rodman  Drake,  the  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  American  poets. 
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"  TINA." 

"  4  LWAYS  missing  their  opportunities," 

l\  grumbled  the  doctor ;  always  get- 
ting into  the  wrong  places,  somehow,  aud 
doing  the  wrong  things.  That  is  the  way 
with  people.  Now  there  is  Welby — look  at 
Welby ;  the  idea  of  Welby  settling  down 
into  a  country  parson  simply  because  his 
mother's  aunt  regarded  the  Church  as  his 
vocation,  and  could  have  made  it  incon- 
venient for  him  if  he  had  disagreed  with 
her.  Dear  me" — dropping  suddenly  into  a 
wearied  sort  of  abstraction,  and  staring  at 
the  brown-stone  front  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street — "  what  fools  women  make  of 
honest  men  sometimes,  and — what  knaves !" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sight  of  the  brown- 
stone  front  was  suggestive,  and  added  a 
spark  to  a  new  train  of  thought,  for  he 
sighed  again,  and  rumpled  his  shaggy  hair 
with  his  large  white  hand  in  an  odd,  dis- 
turbed fashion. 

"  And  Durant,"  he  said,  in  a  lower  voice, 
"  kindly,  gentle  little  fellow  as  he  is,  made 
for  home  life,  and  simple,  tender  home  pleas- 
ures— to  think  of  his  marrying  a  woman  like 
that,  and  being  worked  to  death  by  her,  aud 
disappointed  to  the  core  of  his  soft  heart  by 
her,  and  dragged  from  post  to  pillar,  to  her 
balls  aud  parties  and  feasts  aud  watering- 
places!  God  bless  my  soul" — shaking  his 
broad  shoulders  like  a  big  water-dog — "  what 
a  blunder  it  was !  And  then  there's  the 
child,"  he  went  on  the  next  minute,  "and 
that  slip  of  a  governess  girl,  with  her  novels 
aud  her  romance  and  her  big  lost-looking 
dreamy  eyes.  What  right  has  a  pretty,  silly, 
vague  creature  like  that  to  make  a  gov- 
erness of  herself?  What  does  she  know 
about  moulding  a  child's  mind,  and  rooting 
out  evil  tendencies,  and  checking  little  off- 
shoots of  wrong,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  1 
She's  a  baby  herself.  Ah !  there  she  is  at 
the  window — star-gazing,  I  suppose." 

The  nursery  was  in  the  highest  story  of 
ihe  house,  and  the  house  was  a  large  one,  so 
the  window  at  which  the  solitary  young 
dgurc  stood  was  high  enough,  and  near 
enough  to  the  stars  for  all  star-gazing  pur- 
poses. The  window  itself  was  thrown  open, 
und  the  light  within  showed  the  girl  leaning 
upon,  the  sill  and  resting  her  chin  on  her 
hand.  But  she  was  not  looking  up;  she  was 
looking  down.  The  stars  her  forlorn  girlish 
eyes  saw  were  the  twinkling  street  lamps, 
stretching  themselves  down  the  street  in  a 
narrowing  vista.  If  the  doctor  himself  felt 
rather  neglected  and  out  of  sorts  to-night, 
he  Avas  not  alone  in  his  temporary  dejection, 
for  his  young  acquaintance  across  the  way 
was  out  of  spirits  too.  Ifc  was  so  lonely  in 
Teddy's  pretty  nursery  there  when  Teddy 
was  asleep,  and  the  world  that  seemed  so 
far  below  the  high  window  was  all  lighted 
up,  and  Teddy's  mamma  was  out  enjoying 


herself  in  all  her  bravery  and  beauty,  and 
even  the  servants  were  having  a  sociable 
sort  of  gathering  in  their  own  domains. 

"  It  isn't  so  dreadful  in  the  daytime,  when 
Teddy  talks  and  people  seem  to  be  properly 
alive,"  said  Tina,  her  great  melancholy  black 
eyes  roving  here  and  there  until  at  last  they 
settled  on  the  doctor's  study  window.  "  I 
suppose  it  is  because  I  am  up  here  all  by 
myself  in  the  silence  that  every  body  who 
passes  appears  like  a  sort  of  ghost.  There 
is  Doctor  Theobald  looking  out,  and  he 
looks  like  a  ghost  too.  I  wonder  what  he  is 
thinking  about  f  It  would  be  safe  enough  to 
ask  him  from  here  ;  one  needn't  be  afraid  of 
being  answered.  What  are  you  thinking 
about.  Doctor  Theobald  ?"  she  said,  softly ; 
and  she  gave  him  a  little  nod  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  a  slow,  dreamy  smile  touch- 
ing her  lips. 

She  had  observed  him  far  oftener  than  he 
had  observed  her.  He  had  been  an  object 
of  interest  to  her  from  the  first  day  of  her 
arrival,  when  she  had  seen  his  comfortable 
carriage  drawn  np  before  the  pavement,  and 
had  watched  for  his  outcoming  with  the 
dreary  curiosity  of  utter  loneliness.  Her 
life  at  the  third-rate  boarding-school  at 
which  she  had  been  educated  had  not  been 
a  pleasant  one,  but  she  had  become  used  to 
its  dull  routine,  and  being  only  a  girl,  there 
had  been  other  girls  among  the  fifty  third- 
rate  pupils  whom  she  had  learned  to  like, 
and  whom  she  was  sorry  to  leave.  There 
had  been  poor,  much-snubbed  Jenny  Acker- 
bury,  whom  she  had  clung  to  and  pitied  sim- 
ply because  Jenny  was  the  shabbiest  aud 
loneliest  and  least  popular  among  them,  be- 
cause her  bills  aud  her  lessons  were  always 
behindhand,  aud  her  weekly  allowance  was 
such  a  spectre  and  mockery.  She  had  cried 
over  Jenny  piteously  when  she  had  bidden 
her  good-by,  and  she  had  given  her  a  new 
cherry-colored  neck-tie,  with  vows  of  eter- 
nal fidelity.  Indeed,  she  had  cried  over  a 
great  many  j)eople  that  last  day,  aud  had 
not  even  been  able  to  restrain  her  emotion 
over  the  farewell  glass  of  severely  tart  cur- 
rant wine  condescendingly  presented  to  her 
in  the  snuff-colored  parlor  by  Miss  Bilkerson 
the  elder,  whose  habit  it  was  to  preside  sol- 
emnly upon  all  such  occasions.  She  had  felt 
a  yearning  even  toward  the  Misses  Bilker- 
son,  notwithstanding  their  rather  sharp  dis- 
cipline. So  when  she  had  landed  at  her  des- 
tination, with  Iier  sole  worldly  possessions 
in  her  small  trunk,  she  had  felt  her  desola- 
tion strongly.  She  had  neither  father  nor 
mother.  A  distant  relative  had  educated 
her  rather  grudgingly,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  once  educated,  she  must  take  care 
of  herself;  and  there  the  matter  stood.  She 
was  educated  as  far  as  the  Bilkerson  re- 
sources went,  and  a  situation  as  nursery 
governess  had  been  supplied  lu^r,  and  she 
was  considered  provided  for.    But  after  her 
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first  awkward  attempt  at  putting  Teddy  to 
bed,  she  bad  been  ungrateful  enough,  despite 
this  bounty,  to  cry  lierself  to  sleep,  with  a 
half-frightened  feeling  of  dcsolateness,  and 
a  terrible  longing  even  for  the  weak  tea, 
thick  bread-and-butter,  and  narrow  bed  of 
the  Bilkerson  establishment.  She  would 
have  had  Jenny  and  Georgina  Blair  and  So- 
phy Adams  to  confide  in  at  least  if  she  had 
been  there,  and  here  there  was  nobody. 

But  in  a  few  days  the  grandeur  about  her 
began  to  attract  her  attention  somewhat  by 
its  novelty.  She  found  out  that  Mrs.  Durant 
was  young  and  a  beauty,  and  that  she  lived 
a  wondrous  exciting  life,  fnll  of  what  seem- 
ed to  her  young  nursery  governess  the  most 
gorgeous  romance,  though  it  was  withal  a 
trifle  startling  in  some  of  its  fashionable 
phases.  She  wore  dresses  such  as  Tina's  fa- 
vorite heroines  indulged  in,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  every  where ;  in  fact,  she  inter- 
ested her  inexperienced  admirer  so  deeply 
that  Jenny  received  a  six-page  letter  upon 
the  subject,  and  all  Miss  Bilkerson's  elder 
pupils  were  stirred  witli  env\'^  and  excite- 
ment for  a  week.  But  it  was  not  very  long 
before  Tina  lost  her  eager  interest  iu  the 
mistress  of  the  household,  or  at  least  lost 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  by  thit  time  she 
was  beginning  to  be  fond  of  Teddy.  She 
could  not  have  lived  without  a  fondness  for 
somebody  or  something,  and  the  pretty  neg- 
lected child  wound  himself  round  her  soft, 
impressionable  heart.  She  was  not  so  awk- 
ward about  dressing  and  undressing  him 
after  all,  and  in  a  certain  inexperienced  and 
perhaps  rather  desultory  fashion  she  man- 
aged to  teach  him  for  a  short  time  each  day, 
though  the  truth  was,  she  was  more  nurse 
than  governess.  She  took  him  out  every 
morning,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  morning 
walks  that  the  doctor  had  first  encountered 
her  strolling  on  the  grass  iu  the  nearest 
park,  an  open  novel  in  her  hand,  and  her 
small  charge  wandering  before  her.  The 
fact  wa.s,  she  had  been  so  much  interested 
iu  her  book  that  she  had  almost  tumbled 
over  the  doctor,  and  had  looked  up  at  him 
with  such  a  frightened  start,  and  such  an  al- 
most childish  appeal  in  her  great  melancholy 
eyes,  that  he  had  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 
They  had  often  met  since  then,  though  they 
had  not  spoken  to  each  other,  and  Tina  had 
watched  the  great  man  from  her  nursery 
window,  never  dreaming  that  now  and  then 
he  was  watching  her  too.  In  his  profession 
Dr.  Theobald  ivas  a  great  man.  He  had 
done  much  for  science,  and  his  fellow-work- 
ers regarded  him  as  an  authority ;  he  had 
been  a  man  of  ideals  and  enthusiasms,  and 
had  possessed  courage  and  power  enough  to 
live  up  to  them.  He  had  even  become  a 
fashion,  too,  with  great  people  who  would 
never  be  great  enough  to  understand  him. 
He  had  been  generous  and  steadfast,  and  had 
reaped  his  reward  as  few  men  have  the  for- 


tune to  reap  such  rewards.  So  Tina  heard 
of  his  fame  and  prowess  more  than  once,  and 
in  her  innocent  romantic  admiration  for  all 
great  thing?,  became  quite  interested  in  se- 
cret. She  liked  to  watch  him  from  her  win- 
dow when  the  study  was  lighted  and  she 
could  see  him  at  work ;  she  liked  to  weave 
grandiloquent  romances  about  him ;  she 
even  went  so  far  as  to  plan  a  tliree-volumed 
novel,  built  upon  one  of  her  pet  plots,  of 
which  ho  was  the  hero,  and  a  certain  large- 
eyed,  rather  vague  young  person,  who  died 
early,  after  a  most  touching  death-bed  scene, 
the  heroine.  It  was  because  Etheliuda  had 
died  young  that  he  had  not  married.  Some- 
times she  even  fancied  that  she  could  tell  by 
his  air  when  he  had  been  to  visit  the  spot- 
less cross  of  marble  on  which  was  inscribed 
her  name,  "  Ethelinda,"  and  nothing  else. 
She  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  been 
Ethelinda  herself,  and  died  young,  and  have 
been  mourned  for  by  such  a  man. 

"  He  looks  80  kind,"  she  said,  watching 
him.  "  I  don't  think  I  should  fancy  he  was 
a  great  man  if  I  had  not  been  told." 

In  truth.  Dr.  Theobald  was  a  sort  of  com- 
panion for  her  in  many  of  her  lonely  hours. 
She  talked  to  his  silent,  unresponsive  fignro 
often  when  she  was  tired  of  her  novels,  and 
Teddy  was  asleep ;  and  the  fact  that  ho 
seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  her  exist- 
ence at  such  times  was  to  her  the  great 
charm  of  her  conversations. 

But  she  did  not  talk  to  him  long  this 
evening.  In  a  short  time  he  turned  away 
from  the  window,  and  was  lost  to  her  sight 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  he  appeared  in 
view  again  he  had  his  hat  on,  and  was 
drawing  on  his  gloves. 

"  He  must  be  going  out,"  murmured  Tina ; 
"  I  dare  say  to  see  a  patient — perhaps  a  poor 
one.  They  say  he  is  very  good  to  poor  peo- 
ple." And  she  watched  him  until  he  left  the 
room,  and  then  watched  him  descend  the 
stone  steps  into  the  street,  and  then  she 
smiled  her  dreamy,  half-unconscious  smile 
again.  "Good -night.  Dr.  Theobald,"  she 
said  ;  and  when  he  was  out  of  sight,  she 
turned  away  from  her  window. 

The  room  seemed  more  silent  and  deso- 
late than  ever.  Teddy's  soft  regular  breath- 
ing only  added  to  the  general  loneliness. 
She  took  up  a  book  and  turned  the  leaves 
listlessly,  but  she  was  too  restless  to  read, 
and  even  the  adventures  of  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  of  heroines  failed  to  interest  her. 

"  It  is  very  tiresome,"  she  said,  with  a  lit- 
tle yawn.  "  I  wish  I  dare  go  out."  And 
then,  brightening  suddenly,  "  And  w^hy  can't 
I  ?  It  is  not  late,  and  I  could  buy  Teddy's 
birthday  present  to-night  instead  of  waiting 
until  morning." 

It  was  such  a  novel  idea,  this  one  of  going 
out  into  the  world  below  herself,  and  hav- 
ing a  share  of  the  light,  and  passing  to  and 
fro,  that  it  quite  took  possession  of  her,  and 
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in  two  minutes  slie  was  standing  before  the 
glass  buttoning  her  sacque  up  to  the  throat, 
and  tying  her  hat  under  her  hair,  feeling 
half  excited  and  half  timid.  She  had  prom- 
ised herself  the  luxury  of  buying  Teddy  a 
modest  birthday  present.  No  one  else  w^ould 
remember  him,  poor  little  man !  and  it  would 
be  so  much  nicer  to  have  it  ready  for  him  as 
soon  as  he  awoke ;  and  then  "where  could  be 
the  harm  of  going  out  ?  Miss  Bilkersou  had 
often  gone  out  shopping  at  night. 

So  it  came  about  that,  an  hour  later,  Dr. 
Theobald,  turning  the  corner  of  the  street 
on  his  way  home,  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  his  own  name  uttered  in  a  girlish  voice, 
"with  such  a  ring  of  terror  in  its  tones  that 
he  turned  in  some  alarm. 

''Doctor!"  the  cry  came  to  him.  "Dr. 
Theobald !    Oh !  please,  please !" 

He  saw  what  it  meant  then.  Two  rough- 
looking  fellows,  who  had  evidently  been  an- 
noying some  one,  turned  sharply  away,  and 
were  out  of  sight  before  he  could  reach  the 
spot  where  they  had  stood,  and  a  girl  who 
had  broken  loose  from  them  flew  to  meet 
him  in  such  a  tremor  of  fright  that  for  a 
moment  she  could  not  speak. 

Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said,  kindly;  "  I 
will  take  care  of  you.  Take  my  arm  and 
stand  still  for  a  minute  or  so.  You  are  scarce- 
ly equal  to  walking  just  yet.  There,  there!" 
patting  her  small,  cold,  clinging  hand  sooth- 
ingly. "You  must  not  cry.  Nobody  shall 
hurt  you." 

"  I  am  little  Teddy  Durant's  governess," 
she  said,  lifting  her  face  and  showing  him 
her  great  eyes,  almost  wild  with  her  childish 
terror.  "  I  am  Tina  Floyd,  and  I  went  out 
to  buy  him  a  birthday  present.  And  as  I 
was  coming  homo  those  dreadful  men  fol- 
lowed me,  and  they  would  talk  to  me,  though 
I  begged  them  to  go  away.  And  one  of 
them  tried  to  kiss  me,  but  I  saw  you  just  in 
time,  for  as  soon  as  I  called  you  they  ran 
away.  I  can't  tell  you  how  thankful  I  am 
to  you — I  can't,  indeed."  And  she  ended 
with  an  innocent  sob  and  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears.  "  I  should  have  died  if  he  had  kissed 
me!"  she  cried,  clinching  her  little  hand; 
"  I  should  have  died!" 

Her  hat  had  fiillen  off  in  the  struggle,  and 
hung  by  its  elastic  from  her  hand  just  as  she 
had  caught  it,  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  pas- 
sionate little  air  of  fear  and  disgust  in  her 
whole  face  and  ligure.  Even  this  last  child- 
ish, angry  gesture  itself  roused  in  her  deliv- 
erer's mind  a  curious  sort  of  interest  and 
admiration. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  of  service 
to  you,"  he  said,  rather  awkwardly. 

"I  am  afraid,"  faltered  Tina,  "that  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  out  alone,  but  I  did 
not  think  that  any  one  could  be  so — so  cruel, 
and  it  is  so  dull  in  the  nmsery  after  Teddy 
is  asleep.  1  shall  never  go  out  by  myself 
again." 


"  I  think,"  said  Theobald,  "  that  I  would 
not,  in  your  place.  You  are  too  young  and 
— unaccustomed  to  the  city."  But  he  had 
barely  escaped  adding  "  too  pretty/'  which 
was  the  truth. 

They  were  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
house,  and  when  they  reached  it,  Tin  a  turned 
round  upon  the  threshold  with  a  timid,  trou- 
bled air. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  she  hesitated — "but  if 
you  would  not  mind  my  saying  so,  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  not  to  mention  it  to — to  any 
body.  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Durant  might  be 
angry,  and  if  she  were  to  send  me  away  from 
here  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go." 

"  I  will  say  nothing  about  it,"  he  replied. 
"  You  may  rely  upon  me."  And  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  her. 

The  small  brown  glove  touched  his  timid- 
I3'.  "Thank  you,"  said  Tina,  "and  good- 
night." 

****** 

It  was  quite  natural  that  she  should  take 
a  greater  interest  in  the  tall,  loose-jointed 
figure,  and  its  passings  to  and  fro  from  the 
house  to  the  carriage,  and  from  the  carriage 
to  the  house,  after  this.  She  felt  as  if  she 
had  a  greater  right  to  be  interested  now. 
He  had  been  kind  to  her  too,  and  she  was 
grateful  as  well  as  admiring.  When  he  met 
her  in  her  w^alks  he  always  bowed  to  her  as 
if  he  had  not  forgotten,  and  once  or  twice 
he  stopped  and  asked  about  Teddy,  in  that 
kind  yet  half-abstracted  way  of  hia.  It  was 
because  he  had  so  much  to  think  about  that 
he  had  that  abstracted  air,  Tina  fancied. 
She  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  little  used 
to  the  society  of  women  that  even  the  dark 
eyes  of  a  pale-fsiced  young  governess  made 
him  somewhat  awkward  and  confused.  She 
sometimes  saw  him  at  the  house,  when  he 
came  to  spend  an  CA'^ening  with  Mr.  Durant, 
and  he  often  looked  thoughtful  and  care- 
worn ;  so  she  was  sure  that  it  was  because 
he  was  so  overworked  and  studious. 

But  she  was  destined  to  gain  a  nearer 
view  of  the  greatness  she  set  so  far  apart 
from  herself  and  her  ignorant  girl's  romance. 
One  winter  night,  as  the  doctor  sat  at  work 
among  his  books,  a  visitor  was  announced, 
whose  hurried  entrance  roused  him  abrupt- 
ly from  his  studies.  It  was  Mrs.  Durant's 
nursery  governess,  her  pale  young  face  look- 
ing paler  than  ever  under  the  black  shawl 
she  had  thrown  over  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
Teddy,  Dr.  Theobald,"  she  cried,  breath- 
lessly. "  I  think  he  is  dying,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Durant  are  out.  You  will  come,  won't 
you  ?  We  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  the 
servants  are  so  frightened  that  I  was  obliged 
to  come  for  you  myself." 

"  I  will  come  at  once,"  he  said,  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room  with  her,  muttering 
two  words  to  himself,  "  Poor  Durant !" 
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But  Avlicn  lie  saw  Tetldy  he  said,  ''Poor 
little  fellow !"  Teddy  was  in  strong  con- 
vulsions, and  a  French  cook  and  an  Irish 
chamber-maid  were  wringing  their  hands 
over  him.  The  other  servants  had  fol- 
lowed their  mistress's  example,  and  gone 
out. 

"  Nobody  but  a  slip  of  a  school-girl,"  he 
said,  in  a  vexed  uuder-tone.  "  The  wrong 
place  again.  Poor  child !"  And  he  scarcely 
knew  whether  he  meant  Teddy  or  his  gov- 
erness by  this  last  pitying  phrase. 

But  in  ten  minutes  he  reproached  him- 
self for  having  been  so  rash.  She  was  not 
so  awkward  after  all.  She  touched  the  lit- 
tle fellow  with  hands  so  deft  and  tender 
that  he  saw  she  might  be  trusted,  and  in 
all  service  for  him  she  was  so  ready  and 
simply  tractable  and  gentle  that  she  might 
have  shamed  an  older  and  wiser  woman. 
And  once,  between  the  convulsions,  when 
the  child  was  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
lay  with  closed  eyes  in  her  arms,  she  took 
the  little  hand  that  rested  on  her  bosom 
and  touched  it  softly  with  her  lips,  with  a 
sorrow  his  mother  might  have  shown. 

"  I  love  him,"  she  said ;  "and  he  loves  me. 
Don't  die,  Teddy— don't  die !" 

Theobald  remembered  this  when,  at  mid- 
night, Mrs.Durant  returned.  She  came  into 
the  room  in  her  rich  dress,  a  feverish  flush 
on  her  beautiful  face,  a  tired-out  look  in  her 
eyes,  and,  standing  at  Tina's  side,  she  look- 
ed down  at  the  child  with  an  air  half  im- 
patient, half  wearied. 

"  Is  he  really  ill  ?"  she  said.  "  I  hope 
not.  I  don't  understand  children,  and  Mr. 
Durant  is  so  easily  frightened !  He  does  uot 
look  ill  now,  but  I  suppose  he  is  better  than 
he  was.  You  are  very  kind  to  pay  him  so 
much  attention,  doctor." 

She  did  uot  remain  in  the  room  long.  She 
was  worn  out,  she  said,  and  nervous;  and 
indeed  she  seemed  both.  If  she  was  want- 
ed, Tina  must  call  her.  And  so  she  left 
them,  sighing  a  little  as  she  turned  away. 

But  she  was  not  disturbed.  When  Dr. 
Theobald  left  the  house,  Tina  was  sitting  at 
Teddy's  bedside,  with  that  soft,  almost  moth- 
erly look  on  her  pale  girlish  face,  and  it  was 
plainly  her  intention  to  remain  at  her  post 
all  night.  "I  would  not  like  to  leave  any 
one  with  him  who  ijiight  fall  asleep,"  she 
said.  ''  And  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  fall 
asleep.  I  couldn't,  you  know,  while  I  am 
so  anxious  about  him." 

Mr.  Durant  was  away  from  home,  and  his 
wife's  engagements  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  she  had  little  time  to  spend  in  the  nurs- 
ery ;  and  besides,  as  she  had  said,  she  did 
not  understand  children.  So  this  was  by 
no  means  the  last  night  Tina  spent  with 
her  charge.  In  fact,  she  spent  both  day 
and  night  with  him.  When  he  was  a  little 
better,  she  played  with  him  and  tried  to 
amuse  him,  with  a  simple  patience  which 


quite  touched  Theobald's  heart ;  and  when 
he  was  not  so  well,  she  nursed  him,  sang  to 
him,  and  carried  him  to  and  fro  in  her  slen- 
der arms,  without  a  shadow  of  impatience 
at  his  childish  fretfulness.  Often  and  often, 
when  the  lights  were  burning  in  the  nursery 
at  night,  Theobald,  standing  at  his  study 
window,  saw  the  slight  pretty  figure  pacing 
slowly  and  rather  wearily  backward  and  for- 
ward across  the  floor,  with  its  burden  in  its 
arms ;  and  watching  it,  he  went  back  to  cer- 
tain old  grumblings  of  his  about  this  "  pret- 
ty, silly  slip  of  a  governess  girl."  There  was 
something  in  her  after  all — there  must  be, 
notwithstanding  her  big  melancholy  eyes, 
and  her  romances  and  novels  and  school- 
girl ways.  She  was  very  shy  and  timid  in 
her  manner  toward  himself.  Indeed,  she 
was  so  evidently  afraid  of  him  that  some- 
times he  almost  fancied  that  he  lost  patience 
with  her.  But  that  way  of  hers  with  the 
child — that  unselfish,  uncomplaining,  sim- 
l)lo  tenderness — always  moved  him. 

As  to  Teddy,  he  was  in  rather  an  uncer- 
tain condition,  sometimes  better,  sometimes 
worse ;  sometimes  promising  to  be  strong 
enough  to  run  about  very  soon,  and  then 
again  falling  back  into  weakness  or  fever, 
or  some  other  state  equally  discouraging. 

"Late  hours  and  polite  dissipation  and 
fashionable  follj^  have  left  their  mark  upon 
him,"  growled  Theobald  to  himself.  "  What 
can  one  expect  with  such  a  mother  ?"  The 
great  Dr.  Theobald,  be  it  known,  had  certain 
old-fashioned  notions  of  his  own. 

But  with  Tina's  help  the  boy  wearied 
through  a  few  changeful  weeks  without 
seeming  at  any  time  so  seriously  ill  as  to 
give  rise  to  fresh  alarm.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  month  a  sudden  change  came,  as  it  were, 
without  a  moment's  notice.  He  had  been  a 
little  stronger,  to  all  appearances,  for  a  day 
or  so,  though  he  had  been  more  than  usually 
fretful ;  and  one  evening  Dr.  Theobald,  mak- 
ing his  daily  call,  found  him  lying  upon  the 
hearth-rug  watching  Tina,  who  knelt  near 
him,  building  a  castle  of  blocks,  and  at  tho 
same  time  telling  him  a  story.  He  was  very 
much  interested,  and  rather  resented  Theo- 
bald's entrance  upon  the  scene. 

"  I'm  very  well,  only  I've  got  a  headache," 
he  said,  with  a  queer  old -sounding  sigh. 
"  Tina  can  'tend  to  me.  Go  on,  Tina.  'And 
so  the  giant  carried  tho  beautiful  lady  to 
the  castle,  and  dragged  her  into  the  dun- 
geon— and  that's  the  dungeon — by  her  gold- 
en hair,  and — '    Go  on." 

"  In  a  minute,"  said  Tina,  raising  her  eyes 
to  Theobald's.  "  I  think  he  is  better,  thank 
you,  and  he  is  very  good  about  his  medi- 
cine." 

When  Mrs.  Durant  came  in  to  see  him  be- 
fore going  out  that  night,  she  thought  that 
he  was  better  too,  and  said  so  to  Tina,  with 
a  relieved  air. 

"  I  hoi>e  he  will  be  quite  well  by  the  time 
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Mr.  Durant  returns,"  she  added,  and  then 
kissed  him,  and  bade  him  good-night. 

But  at  half  past  ten  a  messenger  flew 
across  the  street  to  Theohald  with  news  that 
struck  him  with  alarm.  Teddy  had  heen 
seized  with  convulsions  again,  and  seemed 
worse  than  ever.  And  when  the  doctor  en- 
tered the  nursery,  he  saw  that  all  was  over. 

"  Send  for  his  mother,"  he  said,  briefly. 

But  no  one  knew  where  she  had  gone 
except  the  coachman  who  had  driven  her. 
The  household  seldom  knew  where  she  spent 
her  evenings. 

"And  Mr.  Durant  is  away  on  business," 
said  Tina. 

They  did  their  best,  but  every  effort  was 
useless.  The  time  had  come  now,  and  the 
hours  of  the  brief  life  were  numbered.  Tina 
could  not  believe  it ;  she  could  not  believe 
the  truth  even  when  she  read  it  on  Theo- 
bald's face. 

"He  can  not  be  going  to  die,"  she  cried. 
"He  was  so  much  better  only  a  few  hours 
ago !    I  told  him  stories  until  he  fell  asleep." 

She  had  never  seen  any  one  die  in  her  life, 
and  a  strange  awe  took  hold  upon  her  when 
a;t  last  she  began  to  realize  what  was  going 
to  happen.  Oiily  her  innocent  love  support- 
ed her.  Would  it  hurt  him  to  die  ?  Would 
he  be  afraid  ?    Would  he  know  ? 

It  was  midnight  when  the  end  came,  and 
Theobald  was  with  her,  standing  at  the  bed- 
side. The  convulsions  ceased,  and  a  slow, 
subtle  change  began  to  creep  over  the  child- 
ish face.  There  was  a  new  pallor,  a  faint 
gray  shadow,  as  it  were,  a  curious  solemn 
settling  of  the  pretty  features,  at  the  sight 
of  which  Tina  broke  into  a  low  hushed  cry. 

"  Doctor,"  she  said — "  doctor,  look !  Oh, 
what  is  it  ?" 

He  touched  her  trembling  hand  in  kind 
restraint. 

"It  is  death,"  he  said,  gently ;  " but  you 
need  not  fear  it.    Why  should  you  ?" 

But  it  was  not  exactly  fear  that  stirred 
her  so  deeply.  It  was  something  else.  He 
was  so  all  alone,  poor  little  fellow !  All  the 
sorrow  in  her  innocent  affectionate  nature 
broke  forth  in  one  burst  of  grief  at  that 
moment. 

"And  his  mother  is  away !"  she  said;  "and 
there  is  no  one  to  say  one  little  prayer,  or  to 
help  him  to  say  one  if  he  could  speak  !  Oh, 
let  me  speak  to  him — let  me  try !  I  taught 
him  a  little  prayer  once,  if  he  could  remem- 
ber it.  Teddy  dear!  oh,  Teddy  dear,  look 
at  Tina !" 

Perhaps  it  was  because  her  voice  had 
made  itself  dear  to  him  that  it  had  power 
to  reach  the  dulling  sense.  His  languid 
eyes  opened  slowly,  and  fixed  tiiemselvcs 
wearily  upon  her  face.  She  had  knelt  down 
bcsid(;  him,  and  she  took  his  hand,  bending 
over  him,  weeping  softly. 

"  If  Teddy  could  remember  his  prayer," 
she  said,  tremulously — "  if  Teddy  would  try 


to  say  it !"  He  looked  at  her  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  then  his  eyes,  still  fixed  upon  her, 
filled  with  a  sudden  light — a  mysterious,  aw- 
ful, unconscious  brightness. 

"  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  he  mur- 
mured, slowly,  "  I  pray — the  Lord — my  soul 
to — keep." 

"  And  if  I  die—"  said  Tina. 

"Before  I  wake,"  the  slow,  child's  voice 
went  on,  sinking  a  little,  "  I  x)ray — the  Lord 
my — my  soul  to  take.  Amen." 

"  Amen  !"  said  Tina.  "  And  good-by,  Ted- 
dy ;  good-by."  And  she  hid  her  face  upon 
the  small  hand,  for  as  the  "Amen"  died  away 
the  mysterious,  awful  brightness  suddenly 
died  out,  and  left  the  little  face  upon  the 
pillow  fair  and  cold. 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  the  doctor,  touching  her 
on  the  shoulder  a  few  moments  later.  "  It 
is  far  better  as  it  is." 

■if  -ir  *  ■»  *  if- 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Mr.  Durant,  but 
he  made  no  outcry  over  it.  It  Avas  not  his 
way  to  be  demonstrative.  Perhax)s  his  time 
for  that  was  past.  Chance  brought  him 
home  the  next  morning,  entirely  unprepared 
to  hear  the  news,  and  he  found  his  boy  laid 
in  his  coffin,  the  household  fall  of  mourning, 
and  his  wife  shut  up  in  her  room,  all  respon- 
sibility having  fallen  upon  Tina  and  Theo- 
bald. 

He  went  to  the  darkened  chamber  of  death, 
looked  at  the  solemn,  childish  figure  for  a 
while  in  a  stunned  silence,  and  then  spoke 
to  Theobald. 

"Where  was  Belle  when — when  this  hap- 
pened ?"  he  asked. 

"  She  was  out.  It  was  very  sudden.  She 
did  not  know." 

He  bent  over  the  coffin,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  moved  a  flower. 

"  She  was  out,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hard 
voice.  "And  did  not  know!"  Then  he 
looked  up  suddenly.  "Was  any  'body  with 
him  f  he  demanded. 

Theobald  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Miss  Floyd  was  with  him,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  myself.    He  was  not  alone." 

"  Thank  you,"  brokenly,  "/did  not  even 
know  that  he  was  ill.    She  did  not  tell  me." 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  sorrow- 
ful excitement  had  to  some  extent  passed 
away,  Doctor  Theobald,  in  his  study,  began 
to  look  at  the  nursery  windows  across  the 
way  with  a  new  wonder.  What  were  they 
going  to  do  with  the  governess  ?  What 
would  she  do  with  herself,  rather?  And 
then  remembering  that  simple  speech  of 
hers,  "  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go,"  he  felt  a 
little  disturbed.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  girl 
who  might  safely  face  the  world  alone.  And 
then  his  mind  would  return  to  that  simple, 
sorrowful  scene  at  the  bedside,  to  the  slight 
kneeling  figure  clasping  the  little  listless 
hand,  to  the  innocent  prayer  so  innocently 
uttered,  to  that  last  Amen,  when  the  awful 
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l)ri<5litucss  (lied  out,  and  to  the  sad,  low  cry, 
"  Good -by,  Teddy  ;  good-by."  And  some- 
how or  other,  sad  as  the  x>icture  was,  ho 
would  not  have  forgotten  it  for  a  great 
deal. 

Ho  did  not  see  Tina  for  several  days  after 
the  funeral ;  indeed,  might  not  have  seen 
her  again  at  all,  but  that,  going  to  the  house 
one  morning,  he  saw  a  cab  standing  before 
the  door  with  a  small  trunk  upon  it,  and 
hurrying  up  the  steps,  he  met  the  girl  face 
to  face. 

She  was  looking  paler  and  more  youthful 
than  ever,  ho  thought ;  and  when  ho  held 
out  his  hand  to  her,  she  made  a  poor  little 
effort  at  a  smile. 

'^I  am  going  back  to  Miss  Bilkcrson's," 
she  said,  in  rather  a  timid  way.  "They 
were  so  good  as  to  say  that  I  might  come 
and  help  to  teach  the  little  ones  until  I 
could  hnd  somewhere  to  go.  You  know 
there  is  nothing  more  for  mo  to  do  here. 
Good-by,  Dr.  Theobald." 

It  was  a  curious  thing  to  acknowledge, 
even  to  himself;  but  tho  truth  was  that  he 
had  never  before  felt  exactly  the  pang  he 
felt  that  moment  at  the  tone  of  her  simple 
"  good-by,  Dr.  Theobald."  She  spoke  some- 
how as  if  they  wore  so  far  apart  from  each 
other  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
care  very  much — as  if  it  had  never  present- 
ed itself  to  her  mind  that  he  could  be  moved 
by  her  going  or  staying.  And,  indeed,  such 
a  fancy  never  had  iiresented  itself  to  her 
mind.  How  could  such  a  man  be  touched 
by  any  thing  that  hapxiened  to  lier?  Only 
Tina  Floyd,  who  knew  barely  enough  to 
make  a  nursery  governess,  and  who  had  no- 
friends  but  the  third-rate  pupils  at  the 
third  -  rate  "  seminary  for  young  ladies." 
There  was  a  little  pain  at  her  heart  when 
she  remembered  how  far  she  stood  below 
him ;  but  romantic  and  ignorant  and  fond 
of  novels  as  she  was,  she  had  never  had  any 
sentimental  fancies  of  Dr.  Theobald's  de- 
scending to  her  level ;  so  if  she  said  "  good- 
by"  a  little  sadly,  she  said  it  quite  simply, 
and  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  replj^  in 
the  same  manner. 

"Good-by,"  he  said.  "I  am  sorry  it  is 
good-by,  though.  I  have  been  wondering 
Avhat  you  would  do." 

"Thank  you,"  she  answered;  "you  were 
very  kind  to  think  of  me.  Everj^  one  is 
very  kind.  Mr.  Durant" — but  there  her 
voice  faltered  somewhat — "Mr.  Durant  has 
been  very  good  to  me,"  she  added ;  "  and  he 
said  it  was  for  Teddy's  sake." 

The  cab  drove  away  ten  minutes  after, 
and  left  Theobald  standing  upon  the  stone 
steps  feeling  curiously  disturbed. 

"Back  to  Miss  Bilkerson's,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  Is  that  the  right  place,  I  won- 
der ?  Let  us  hope  that  Miss  Bilkerson's  will 
treat  her  well." 

So  back  to  Miss  Bilkerson's  Tina  went,  and 


was  re-installed  in  the  bare  bedroom  with 
Jenny  Ackerbury,  and  taught  the  smaller 
pupils  grammar  and  geography,  and  was 
rather  envied  as  one  who  had  seen  the  world. 
She  was  as  fond  of  Jenny  Ackerbury,  too,  as 
ever,  and  as  ready  to  help  her  and  listen  to 
the  relation  of  her  woes;  and  yet  Jenny 
Ackerbury,  with  all  her  dullness,  saw  what 
Tina  did  not  know  herself,  namely,  that  a 
change  had  come  over  her,  that  the  melan- 
choly black  eyes  had  an  absent  look  some- 
times, that  now  and  then  they  seemed  sad 
or  wistful. 

One  day,  walking  at  the  head  of  her  pro- 
cession of  pupils,  the  elder  Miss  Bilkerson 
saw  that  a  gentleman,  in  passing,  bowed  to 
somebody  behind  her,  and  turning  with  some 
sharpness,  she  found  that  it  was  Tina  avIio 
had  been  bowed  to,  and  that  Tina  looked 
frightened.  She  beckoned  to  her  with  her 
parasol. 

"Who  was  that — person  who  bowed  to 
you  ?"  she  demanded,  when  the  culprit  came. 

"  It  was  Dr.  Theobald,"  said  Tina.  "  Ho 
was  Mr.  Durant's  family  physician,  and  when 
Teddy  was  ill  I  saw  him  xery  often." 

"  Is  it  the  Dr.  Theobald  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  Tina  faltered.  "  He  is  very 
celebrated." 

"  Oh !"  said  Miss  Bilkerson,  in  a  rather  mol- 
lified tone.  "  You  may  go  back  to  your 
place." 

And  Tina  went. 

She  had  a  great  deal  to  do  at  Miss  Bilker- 
son's, and  her  small  charges  kept  her  very 
busy,  and  yet  the  time  seemed  to  pass  very 
slowly.  She  did  not  find  another  situation 
for  so  long  that  she  had  quite  settled  down 
into  her  old  place,  when  the  prospect  of  a 
change  came,  and  even  this,  when  it  came, 
was  the  prospect  of  such  a  change  as  she 
had  never  dreamed  of. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  piano  in  the  parlor 
one  afternoon,  giving  a  music -lesson  to  a 
dull  little  girl,  and  feeling  rather  weary  and 
spiritless,  when  a  ring  at  the  front-door  at- 
tracted her  attention,  and  in  a  moment  or 
so  more  some  one  was  ushered  into  the  room. 
She  rose  from  her  seat  rather  hurriedly ;  but 
when  she  confronted  the  visitor,  she  turned 
first  red  and  then  white.  It  was  Dr.  Theo- 
bald, and  Dr.  Theobald  advanced  toward  her 
with  outstretciied  hand. 

"Miss  Floyd!"  he  said.  And  then  in  a 
strange  voice,  almost  as  if  he  could  not  con- 
trol it,  "Tina!" 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Often  as 
she  had  thought  that  she  would  like  to  see 
him  again,  she  had  never  fancied  that  tho 
sight  of  his  face  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
could  move  her  as  it  did.  She  scarcely  dare 
trust  herself  to  speak.  And  yet,  of  course, 
he  could  only  have  come  on  business. 

"Miss  Bilkerson  is  in  the  school-room," 
she  faltered.    "  Did  Janet  take  your  name  ?" 

"  No/"  he  said,  with  a  cuiious,  almost  des- 
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perate  decision.  "  It  was  not  Miss  Bilkerson 
I  came  to  see.  Can  you  jiostxione  the  rest 
of  this  music-lesson 

"  I  think  it  is  finished/'  said  Tina.  "  You 
may  go  up  stairs  again,  Nannie." 

But  when  the  child  had  left  the  room,  she 
was  so  frightened  that  she  would  have  liked 
to  run  away  herself.  She  felt  as  she  had 
never  done  before.  She  was  full  of  a  strange 
tremor,  and  could  not  look  up.  And  in  a  few 
moments  she  became  conscious  that  her  vis- 
itor was  disturbed  too.  The  hand  with 
which  he  held  hers  was  unsteady,  and  for  a 
little  wiiile  he  did  not  speak — only  stood 
looking  down  at  her  droox)ing  face.  But  at 
last  he  broke  the  silence.  He  led  her  to  the 
sofo,  and  made  her  sit  down. 

'^Will  you  sit  there,"  said  he,  ^^and  have 
patience  with  me  for  a  little  while  ?" 

She  could  not  make  any  pretense  at  being 
calm,  or  believing  that  he  was  calm.  She 
said  "  Yes"  in  a  low,  timid  voice,  and  sat  still, 
looking  at  the  pencil  with  which  she  had 
been  pointing  out  notes  to  her  pupil.  The- 
obald turned  about  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room  before  her,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  a  singular  excitement 
in  his  mauuer. 

"  Tina,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to  make  an 
appeal  to  you." 

"  To  me !"  she  said,  with  an  innocent 
start. 

"  To  you,"  he  went  on,  his  voice  shaking. 
"And  it  is  such  a  presumptuous  appeal  that 
I  can  hardly  hope  that  you  will  hear  it  to 
the  end.  I  have  been  passing  through  a  sort 
of  mental  crisis  lately.  I  have  been  slowly 
discovering  that — that  my  life  is  worth  very 
little  to  me  without  one  thing  which  you 
have  taught  me  to  long  for.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  it  has  been  that  all  my  life  I 
have  somehow  or  other  missed  what  usually 
comes  early  enough  to  both  men  and  women. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  through  some  fault  of 
my  own.  I  dare  say  it  has,  but  now  the 
longing  has  come,  and  I  can  not  bear  it.  I 
I  have  been  a  man  of  fancies  and  theories. 
I  have  had  theories  of  wrong  and  right.  I 
have  even  had  a  theory  about  you;  and  it 
haa  ended  in  tliis  way,  that  you,  innocent 
child,  have  taught  me  that  I  was  a  blun- 
dering fool,  wise  only  in  my  own  stubborn 
crotchets.  Nay,"  turning  round  to  her, 
pale-faced  and  humble,  agitated  beyond 
measure — "  nay,  let  me  end.  I  have  not 
words  to  tell  you  how  I  have  learned  all 
this.  Only  I  love  you — I  love  you !"  And 
then  that  moment  ho  was  kneeling  at  her 
side,  holding  her  small  cold  liand,  and  bend- 
ing down  to  kiss  it  with  a  wondrous  rever- 
ence. 

Tina,  trembling,  could  only  let  him  liold 
and  kiss  it.  The  little  pencil  slipped  down 
upon  tlio  floor.  Was  this  herself — Tina — 
whom  the  Misses  Bilkerson  suubbed,  and  | 


who  had  nobody  but  Jenny  Ackerbnry  to 
care  for  her  much  ?  Was  this  Dr.  Theo- 
bald, of  whom  she  had  thought  in  that  sad 
secret  way  as  a  hero,  who  would  forget  all 
about  her  because  she  was  not  worth  re- 
membering ?  A  wild  bliss  filled  her  heart, 
and  a  little  sob  broke  from  her  throbbing 
throat. 

"You  are  so  young,"  said  Theobald,  al- 
most mournfully,  "  that  it  is  hard  for  you 
to  understand  all  at  once  ;  and  I  do  not  ask 
that  you  will.  Only  I  have  thought  of  it 
so  long  alone  that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  to-day  I  vowed  to  myself  that  I  would 
tell  you,  and  ask  you  at  least  to  let  me  try 
to  teach  you  to  think  kindly  of  me — only 
that  until  you  are  ready.  God  knows  I  would 
rather  lose  my  poor  life  than  shock  or  wound 
you.  Will  you  say  that  I  may  come  here 
to  see  you  and  try  ?  I  will  speak  to  these 
people  and  make  them  understand,  if  you 
will  only  say  that  I  m^ay." 

There  was  a  sound  as  of  a  rustle  of  silk 
upon  the  stairway,  and  Tina  heard  it,  and 
knew  it  was  Miss  Bilkerson  coming  to  de- 
mand an  explanation.  The  girl's  black  eyes 
dilated  like  a  child's,  and  she  was  paler  than 
ever ;  but  when  she  rose  to  her  feet  as  the 
door  opened,  something  in  her  face — a  some- 
thing new  and  sweet  and  brave — told  The- 
obald that  he  had  not  lost  his  cause. 

"  I  was  not  aware,  Tina,"  said  Miss  Bil- 
kerson, grandly,  "that  you  were  entertain- 
ing a  visitor." 

Tina  stepped  forward. 
"  This  is  Dr.  Theobald,  Miss  Bilkerson," 
she  said,  "  and — and  he  wishes  to  speak  to 
you."  And  with  one  innocent  speechful  look 
at  her  lover,  sliiiped  out  of  the  room. 
*  ***** 

He  told  her  afterward  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  tell  lier  that  day  if  he  had  not  so 
broken  down.  Plow  he  had  missed  her  from 
the  nursery  window ;  how  he  had  thought 
of  her  almost  unconsciously  at  first,  and 
quite  consciously  after ;  how  his  memory  of 
her  had  grown  into  his  life,  until  he  had 
begun  to  long  for  something  more  real ;  how 
he  had  failed  to  understand  himself,  until 
the  truth  had  come  upon  him  like  a  shock  ; 
how  he  had  feared  and  wondered  and  the- 
orized, until  the  sight  of  her  as  she  walked 
among  the  pupils  that  day  had  struck  him 
to  the  heart,  and  forced  him  to  take  the 
strange  step  of  coming  to  her  with  no  excuse 
but  the  one  of  his  overwhelming  love.  And 
the  end  of  it  was  that  of  course  ho  won  her. 
Indeed,  the  truth  was  that  he  had  won  her 
long  ago,  even  before  she  ever  guessed  that 
her  sad  shy  thoughts  of  him  were  more  than 
reverently  admiring  ones.  And  when  she 
was  his  wife,  the  wife  of  the  great  Dr.  The- 
obald, and  the  beloved  young  mistress  of  the 
house  slio  had  regarded  with  such  awe,  the 
I  time  camo  when  she  told  him  so. 
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BORN  amidst  tlie  Enjyptian  persecutions, 
stricken  by  the  fires  of  Sinai,  tlie  Is- 
raelites begin  their  wanderings  in  the  dawn 
of  history,  and  have  never  known  any  long 
repose.^  From  age  to  age  and  from  land  to 
laud  they  have  been  tossed  and  driven  by 
their  fellow-men  from  every  place  of  rest. 
They  glide  amidst  the  throng  of  nations  al- 
ways the  victims  of  a  strange  hostility.  Yet 
they  have  outlived  all  their  foes,  and  might 
well  boast  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
had  fallen  upon  their  persecutors.  The  Pha- 
raohs who  chased  them  to  the  sea  have  been 
ingulfed  in  the  abyss  of  time.  The  cities  and 
the  shrines  the  Israelites  helped  to  build 
sit  in  desolation  by  the  side  of  the  sacred 
river.  Philistines  and  giants  of  Gatli  are 
no  more.  The  Persian  capital  that  preyed 
upon  the  Holy  City,  and  liabylon  that  in  its 
commercial  prosperity  enslaved  all  its  neigh- 
bors, are  lonely  ruius.  Rome  next  persecuted 
Salem.  The  bitterest  days  of  the  Jews  were 
when  the  Temple  lay  a  smouldering  pile  of 
ashes,  and  cruel  laws  banished  them  forever 
from  the  land  whoso  very  dust  was  dearer 
to  them  than  gold.  But  the  hand  of  fate 
smote  Rome,  and  it  perished  like  Dagon. 
Then  came  the  Northern  barbarians,  and, 
with  a  half- savage  Christianity,  knelt  in 
Jerusalem  and  cursed  its  gifted  founders. 
Moslem  followed  Goth  and  Hun,  worshiped 
at  the  shrine  of  David,  and  bore  a  less  heavy 
hand  toward  his  descendants.  The  Papal 
Church  arose;  all  Christendom  turned  to-, 
ward  Jerusalem ;  and  in  the  midst  of  feigned 
or  fanatical  contrition,  began  the  fiercest  per- 
secution the  Jews  had  ever  known.  From 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  their  sorrows  deep- 
ened to  the  lowest  abyss.  No  peojile  ever 
knew,  no  familj'^  of  man  ever  bore,  such  un- 
merited and  such  persistent  woes.  Fierce 
inquisitors  in  Spain,  saintly  kings  in  France, 
English  monks  and  German  burghers,  fast- 
ened their  maledictions  on  the  hated  race, 
and  Christian  people  pursued  the  Jews  with 
.1  furious  rage  that  even  Pharaoh  or  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Babylon  or  Persia,  had  never  felt. 
No  Jew  was  permitted  to  live  in  England, 
France,  or  Spain.  His  only  refnge  was  the 
doubtful  protection  of  the  German  emperor, 
a  shelter  in  cities  where  the  streets  had  oft- 
en run  red  with  Jewish  blood,  or  a  hovel  in 
the  Ghetto  at  Rome. 

But  at  length  that  usurping  Church  which 
had  taught  the  descendants  of  Goth  and 
Hun  the  lesson  of  cruelty  fell,  with  all  its 
throng  of  ensanguined  inquisitors,  prelates, 


1  Jost,  Geschichte  der  Israelitcn.  Basnage,  Juifs. 
Milman,  Hist.  Jews.  Deutsch,  The  Talmud.  The  lex 
talionis,  Deutech  relates,  "  is  unknown  to  the  Talmud," 
and  the  Jews  have  ever  suffered  without  a  thought  of 
retaliation. 


kings,  and  nobles,  before  the  light  of  a  grow- 
ing humanity.  The  Reformation  came,  and 
slowly  the  natural  right  of  men  to  live  on 
the  same  earth,  unmolested  by  each  other, 
was  acknowledged.  The  harsher  traits  of 
the  first  reformers  were  amended  by  their 
disciples.  The  sixteenth  century  saw  some 
imiirovement  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews. 
The  succeeding  ceuturies  opened  to  them  a 
home  in  all  Protestant  lands.  They  began 
to  flourish  with  fresh  vigor.  Their  culti- 
vated scholars  and  acute  merchants,  their 
learniug  and  their  industry,  raised  them  at 
once  to  a  singular  prosperity.  Again  they 
saw  the  hand  of  fate  fall  heavily  upon  their 
persecutors.  Spain,  the  home  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, sank  into  decay.  France  and  England 
were  torn  by  tierce  revolutions  that  redound- 
ed to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Jew.  A 
fair  rei)ublic  sprang  up  in  the  New  World, 
that  was  the  tirst  of  all  the  nations  to  offer 
a  peaceful  and  happy  home  to  the  perse- 
cuted people.^  It  was  only  within  a  few 
years  that  the  last  trace  of  its  cruel  legisla- 
tion disappeared  from  the  statutes  of  En- 
gland. It  is  not  long  since  that  the  Mortara 
was  stolen  from  his  weeping  family,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  convents  at  Rome.  It 
was  not  till  the  pope  fell  before  the  indigna- 
tion of  Italy  that  the  Jew  was  released  from 
the  Ghetto,  and  the  long  persecution  that 
had  begun  with  the  rage  of  Pharaoh  ended 
with  the  impotent  maledictions  of  Pius  IX. 

Yet  it  is  rather  as  intellectual  agents  mov- 
ing among  the  nations  that  I  propose  to 
sketch  the  later  history  of  the  Jews.  Like 
a  long  line  of  light  reaching  back  to  the 
dawn  of  human  progress,  their  higher  culti- 
vation shines  out  through  every  age  of  dark- 
ness. Every  where  they  held  up  before 
Greek  and  Roman,  popes  and  crusaders, 
Gothic  kings  and  mad  inquisitors,  the  sacred 
table  that  had  been  given  amidst  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai,  and  on  which  was  engraved,  in 
letters  of  fire,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal."  The  law  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Jewish  morals,  letters,  philosojihy, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  clouded  mount  had 
been  written  forever  the  first  principles  of 
human  progress.  It  was  to  these  that  the 
Jews  pointed  the  barbarous  races  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Of  every  sect  and 
every  tribe,  the  schools  of  Gamaliel  or  of 
Shammai,  rigid  Karaite  or  fanciful  Talmud- 
ist,  all  conspired  to  hold  up  before  mankind 
one  code  of  morals,  and  to  raise  as  their 
standard  that  sacred  law  that  has  enlight- 
ened the  conscience  of  all  modem  civiliza- 

1  Jost,  Geschichte,  8.  Theil,  p.  26,  notices  the  kind 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  all  the  American  colonies 
and  States.  Sie  kleiden  sich,  he  says,  with  some  sur- 
prise, viillig  gleich  mit  den  Einwoluiern,  etc. 
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tion.^  Softened  by  a  milder  disi)eiisation,  it 
is  yet  the  thunders  of  Siuai  that  startled 
Greek  and  Roman  from  their  sensual  apa- 
thy ;  that  subdued  the  rude  natures  of  the 
barbarians  from  the  forests  of  Germany  and 
Scaudiuavia ;  that  echoed  through  the  cathe- 
drals of  savage  Europe,  and  are  resounding 
in  every  Christian  land.  We  write  the  law 
over  every  altar,  and  expand  it  in  every 
code.  It  is  passing  over  all  the  world,  and 
is  at  the  front  of  the  highest  civilization ; 
and  it  is  a  Jewish  rather  than  a  Greek  or 
Roman  culture  that  has  controlled  the  con- 
duct of  modern  families  and  nations. 

In  one  instance  only  have  the  Jews  con- 
sented to  change  their  habits  of  life,  and  in 
that  we  discover  anew  the  marks  of  their 
perpetual  sutfering.  From  active  and  suc- 
cessful husbandmen  and  tillers  of  the  soil 
they  have  been  transformed  into  merchants 
and  money-lenders.^  They  seem  to  have 
w^holly  lost  that  love  for  nature  and  that 
agricultural  skill  that  made  Palestine  a  land 
of  lolenty.  In  Babylonia  and  Persia,  under 
a  comparatively  gentle  rule,  they  were  rather 
farmers  than  traders.  Even  late  in  the  Ro- 
man period,  and  probably  until  near  the  sixth 
century,  they  were  chiefly  an  agricultural 
people.  The  Talmud  abounds  in  allusions 
to  the  cultivation  of  fields  and  gardens,  of 
oil,  wine,  and  wheat,  fruit  and  flowers.  Its 
nice  and  varied  rules  of  conduct  relate  chiefly 
to  the  people  of  rural  districts  rather  than 
of  cities.  When  the  great  schools  of  Baby- 
lon and  Pumbeditha  were  flourishing,  and 
the  vivid  intellect  of  the  Israelites  was  ex- 
panding into  a  literature  of  commentators 
and  professors,  the  race  was  marked  by  an 
intense  love  for  the  Oriental  lands  they  cul- 
tivated. But  when  the  universal  persecu- 
tion fell  upon  them,  when  they  were  hunted 
from  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and  began  that 
remarkable  series  of  wanderings  from  city 
to  city,  and  from  realm  to  realm,  that  has 
lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the 
manners  of  the  race  changed.  They  became 
a  nation  of  traders.^  Industry,  thrift,  learn- 
ing, and  rare  acuteness  they  never  lost,  but 
they  v;ere  never  again  to  become  peaceful 
tillers  of  the  soil.  They  were  forced  to 
snatch  opportunities  of  gain  from  the  midst 
of  their  wanderings.  They  became  the  most 
acute  and  untiring  of  traders.    Their  wares 


'  Jofit,  Fiinftor  Theil,  24.  Jecler  Jude  hinpfegen  war 
mehr  oder  minder  in  dor  Gescliichte  seines  Volkes  un- 
terrichtet;  konntcschreibenundlesen,etc.  SoDeutscli, 
Talmud. 

2  .Tost,  Offenos  Sendschreiben  an   ,  Streckfnss, 

Berlin,  1S33,  p.  41,  explains  the  change.  In  ihren 
heimathlichen  Gogenden,  in  raliiPtina,  Syrien,  Baby- 
lonien,  Mesopotamien,bildeten  die  Juden  die  Land- 
ban  und  biirgerliche  Gewcrbe  treiben  mussten  um  sich 
zn  erniihren,  p.  41. 

3  JoBt,  S(;ndschreiben,  p.  41.  Per  g^anze  Talmnd 
treats  of  Feldarbeit,  Feldgeriithe,  Wein-  und  Oelpres- 
fien,  Fruchtverkauf ,  etc.  Ich  erinnere  mich  aber  keincs 
Gej*etzes  das  daranf  liindeutcn  konute,  den  Kaufmann- 
Btund  aid  verhcrrschend. 


and  their  profits  were  such  as  could  be  most 
easily  handled  and  secured.  They  supplied 
the  barbarous  princes  of  Germany  with  the 
most  costly  drugs  and  spices  of  the  East. 
They  dealt  in  jewels  that  they  could  easily 
conceal  or  swallow,  and  in  Oriental  cloths 
that  were  of  priceless  value.  They  were  the 
most  active  slave-traders  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  Church  vainly  heaped  its  maledic- 
tions on  the  Jew  who  should  dare  to  pur- 
chase Christian  slaves.  Their  capital  in 
money  probably  grew  from  age  to  age.^ 
They  were  the  common  money-lenders  of 
the  early  period.  The  Jews  seemed  to  have 
concentrated  the  wealth  of  the  Middle  Ages 
among  themselves ;  they  lent  their  money  at 
an  enormous  interest  and  upon  ample  se- 
curity ;  they  accumulated  immense  fortunes, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  hide  from  their 
persecutors  in  an  aspect  of  extreme  poverty. 
But  their  home  was  never  again  to  be  amidst 
the  soft  landscapes  of  Babylonia  and  Persia ; 
and  crowded  together  in  a  miserable  Ghetto, 
living  apart  accursed  and  forsaken  in  the 
walled,  fortified,  and  secure  cities  of  Western 
Europe,  they  counted  their  secret  gains,  and 
sometimes  displayed  in  their  obscure  dwell- 
ings a  suspicious  and  Oriental  splendor. 
Their  daughters  were  clad  in  the  rich  silks 
of  Persia,  and  shone  with  the  gold  and  gems 
of  the  East. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  ever 
ventured  to  show  any  resentment  against 
their  oppressors.  From  the  beginning  of 
their  wanderings  they  bore  patiently  every 
outrage,  and  submitted  with  a  strange  res- 
ignation. Once  only  they  were  enabled  to 
taste  a  momentary  revenge.  When  Chosroes, 
the  Persian  king,  on  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
empire,  invaded  Palestine,  the  Jews  sprang 
up  in  arms  against  their  Christian  tyrants, 
and  aided  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The 
city  fell,  and  the  enraged  Israelites  rushed 
to  the  massacre  of  the  Roman  Christians. 
They  i)urchased  the  captives  of  the  Persian 
conqueror  at  a  lavish  price,  and  40,000  Chris- 
tian slaves,  who  might  have  been  sold  for 
large  sums  in  the  Persian  cities,  are  said  to 
have  perished  miserably  at  the  hands  of 
their  pitiless  owners.  Avarice  had  yielded 
to  revenge,  and  the  Jews,  who  had  so  often 
been  wasted  and  decimated  by  their  Chris- 
tian tyrants,  now  repaid  their  wrongs  by 
an  unnatural  cruelty.  For  a  moment  they 
seemed  to  rule  once  more  in  their  holy  city. 
They  pillaged  the  magnificent  Christian 
temples  that  had  been  raised  by  Helena, 
desecrated  and  defiled  the  shrines  of  Cal- 
vary and  the  crucifixion,  and  perhaps  lev- 
eled tlie  sacred  edifices  to  the  ground.  But 
their  triumph  was  only  for  a  moment.  The 
Roman  Emperor  Heraclius  soon  after  drove 


'  .Tost  defends  effectually  (p.  43,  Sendschreiben)  the 
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the  Persians  from  Palestine,  reduced  the 
Jews  to  submission,  and  rebuilt  or  embel- 
lished anew  the  holy  shrines  with  the  last 
wealth  of  his  decaying  realm.^ 

In  all  their  earlier  sufferings  the  Jews  had 
never  neglected  their  mental  culture,  and 
when  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai 
were  driven  from  Jerusalem  they  sprang  up 
again  in  the  farther  East.  It  was  the  boast 
of  the  Jews  that  all  their  children  were  ed- 
ucated, and  that  each  of  them  had  learned 
some  useful  trade.  ^  While  the  Roman  races 
were  sinking  into  indolence,  when  all  Europe 
fell  into  a  barbarous  ignorance,  the  Jewish 
schools  of  Babylon,  Pumbeditha,  and  after- 
ward of  Egypt  and  of  Spain, ^  flourished  in  ex- 
traordinary renown.  Their  scholars  of  rare 
fame,  their  men  of  science,  and  their  physi- 
cians, learned  in  all  the  highest  cultivation 
of  the  Greeks,  were  perpetuated  from  age  to 
age.  Of  all  the  European  races  alone  the 
Jews  never  yielded  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  to  the  decay  that  fell  upon  the 
European  mind,  to  the  common  degradation 
of  mankind.  Their  intellects  have  remained 
clear  and  active,  eager  for  knowledge,  labo- 
rious in  study,  fertile  in  production,  from  the 
days  when  David  sang,  and  Solomon  taught 
a  wisdom  he  had  forgotten  to  practice.  They 
were  poets,  musicians,  scholars,  thinkers, 
when  the  earth  was  thinly  peopled  by  cop- 
per-colored races  around  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  when  Europe  was 
a  savage  and  lonely  wilderness,  and  its  in- 
habitants, if  it  possessed  any,  hid  in  caves 
like  wild  beasts,  or  built  like  the  beaver  in 
the  midst  of  lakes  and  stagnant  pools.  And 
as  if  to  refute  the  notion  that  the  intellect 
of  any  people  must  of  necessity  decline  with 
years,  that  races  have  their  seasons  of  prog- 
ress and  of  decay,  the  Jew,  whose  ancestor 
guided  the  politics  of  Egyx^t  and  of  Baby- 
lon, may  be  found  equally  active  and  valua- 
ble in  modern  states  and  nations. 

There  can  be  no  plainer  cause  of  this  sin- 
gular intellectual  fertility  than  that  the  Jews 
founded  their  whole  domestic  life  upon  the 
general  education  of  the  people.  In  some 
instances,  no  doubt,  poverty  and  extreme 
oppression  reduced  them  to  an  ignorance 
not  unequal  to  that  of  the  savage  Euro- 
peans. In  the  Ghettos  of  Rome  and  Ger- 
many, in  the  wilds  of  Poland,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Hindostan,  they  produced  no  Ga- 
maliels nor  Hillels,  no  learned  doctors  nor 
acute  priests,  but  wherever  a  momentary  re- 
lief from  suffering  the  most  abject  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  mental  culture,  we  find 
them  at  once  founding  their  schools  and  col- 
leges.*   For  several  centuries  after  the  fall 


1  Milman,  Hist.  Jews,  iii.  82. 

2  Jost,  Geschichte,  v.  24. 

3  Lindo,  Jews  in  Spain,  gives  a  long  series  of  emi- 
nent scholars. 

*  Jost,  Geschichte,  iv.  2T2.  Diese  Akademie  bildet 
zugleich  den  Obersten  Gerichtshof  der  Babylonier. 
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of  Jerusalem  a  shadowy  and  half-mythical 
kingdom  of  the  Jews  existed  under  the 
friendly  shelter  of  Parthians  or  Persians  on 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  A  prince  of  the 
house  of  David,  a  descendant,  it  was  be- 
lieved, of  the  royal  race,  ruled  over  a  loyal 
people.  The  Jews  submitted  without  a  mur- 
mur to  the  various  conquerors  who  overran 
the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  they  opposed  no  invader,  and  took 
no  share  with  any  faction  ;  they  obeyed  Par- 
thian or  Persian  in  turn.  But  the  Prince  of 
the  Captivity,  as  was  his  title,  exercised  his 
regal  powers  over  his  own  race  with  an  au- 
thority not  inferior  to  that  of  David  or  of 
Solomon,  and  the  crown  and  the  royal  state 
seem  to  have  'been  preserved  until  the  last 
heir  of  the  divine  line  disappeared,  and  the 
race  had  perished,  it  was  supposed,  forever. 
It  was  under  the  Princes  of  the  Captivity,  in 
the  rich  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  that  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Jewish  schools  arose.  From 
Tiberias,  where  the  learning  of  Jerusalem 
had  found  a  refuge  after  the  fall  of  the  city, 
the  teachers  of  the  law  were  driven  to  the 
farther  East.  In  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies the  schools  of  Babylon,  of  Pumbeditha, 
Sura,  and  other  Eastern  towns,  attained  a 
fame  and  an  authority  that  extended  over 
all  the  Jewish  race.  Scholars  from  all  the 
Jewish  colonies  came  to  be  educated  in  the 
lecture  halls  of  the  East ;  eminent  doctors 
like  R.  Asche  or  R.  Jehuda  held  a  mental 
control  over  their  countrymen  that  has  had 
no  parallel  in  European  letters ;  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  law  and  all  the  politics  of 
Judaism  were  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
Eastern  schools ;  their  authority  seems  never 
to  have  been  qiiestioned  ;  and  at  length  their 
decisions,  their  casuistry,  their  nice  consci- 
entiousness, their  bitter  hatred  for  Christen- 
dom and  the  name  of  Christ,  were  condensed 
in  that  immense  literary  collection  known  as 
the  Talmud. 

Whatever  was  the  natural  bitterness  of 
the  Oriental  school  against  its  jiersecutors — 
and  it  is  more  than  equaled  in  the  acts  as 
well  as  the  words  of  Christian  bishops  and 
barbarous  kings — its  writings  show  a  liber- 
ality that  spoke  of  progress.  The  Talmud 
is  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  law  of  Moses 
to  the  varied  circumstances  of  Jewish  life,^ 
and  through  all  their  pains  and  terrors  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Jewish  scholars  found 
in  its  pages  perpetual  sources  of  consolation. 
To  their  oppressors  the  name  of  the  learned 
volumes  seemed  terrible  and  mysterious.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Jews  were  often  ma- 
gicians, and  that  their  sacred  books,  hidden 
in  a  rude  and  dissonant  language,  contained 


Jost's  history  is  filled  with  the  long  line  of  Jewish 
scholars,  who  seem,  however,  not  to  have  been  free 
from  an  irrational  pride. 
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secrets  that  might  prove  of  fatal  import  to 
Christian  men  and  women,  that  they  taught 
how  to  transmute  dross  to  gold,  the  arcana 
of  demonology,  and  the  command  over  evil 
spirits.  Nor  were  the  ignorant  Christians 
altogether  mistaken.  The  Talmud  founded 
schools  and  perpetuated  education.  It  was 
a  source  of  intellectual  life  to  the  Jewish 
doctors,  who  carried  their  rare  learning  to 
the  court  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  to 
the  Spanish  colleges,  from  whence  Gerbert 
borrowed  the  elements  of  science.  It  is,  in- 
deed, quite  impossible  to  limit  the  amount 
of  the  influence  of  the  Talmudical  writings 
upon  the  early  culture  of  Europe.  Their 
aphorisms  and  parables,  responses  and  ques- 
tions, their  interesting  legends  and  startling 
mysteries,  their  constant  encouragement  to 
intellectual  labor  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  finer  faculties,  must  have  had  no  small 
share  in  keeping  alive  the  mental  powers 
of  the  West,  where  Christian  barons  could 
not  write  their  names,  and  Christian  priests 
could  scarcely  spell  out  their  breviaries.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  learned  Jews 
were  the  first  to  found  medical  schools  in 
Italy,  colleges  in  Spain,  and  Hebrew  lect- 
ure-rooms at  Oxford ;  and  the  world  has 
yet  to  learn  hov/  much  it  owes  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Talmud.^ 

A  schism,  however,  followed  the  general 
reception  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  rabbiuism.  The  sect  of  the 
Karaites,  the  strict  followers  of  the  law,  who 
admit  no  comments,  and  consent  to  no  nov- 
elties, began  at  an  early  period  their  struggle 
against  innovation.  Often  severe  in  morals, 
always  rigid  in  forms,  the  Karaites  read  in 
their  synagogues  only  the  teachings  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  would  be  bound  by 
none  of  the  popular  speculations  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian school.  They  separated  with  stern 
disapproval  from  their  erring  brethren,  and 
the  two  Jewish  sects  were  divided  by  an 
animosity  not  inferior  to  that  which  had 
severed  the  Arian  and  the  Catholic.  But 
the  schism  of  the  Karaites  has  had  but  little 
prosperity.  It  has  produced  some  eminent 
intellects  and  some  profound  scholars.  But 
its  numbers  have  decreased,  and  its  influence 
is  in  a  measure  lost.  In  a  half-ruined  city 
of  the  Crimea,  still  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ka- 
raites, may  be  found  the  lingering  remnants 
of  a  devoted  race,  who  point  to  the  inscrip- 
tions in  their  crowded  and  ancient  ceme- 
tery as  the  proofs  of  their  former  greatness, 
and  who  still  refuse  to  hold  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  disciples  of  the  philosophic- 
al school. 

The  fate  of  the  wandering  Israelites  among 
the  Western  nations  was  varied  by  a  con- 


1  DeutBch,  Talmud.  The  reverence  paid  to  learned 
doctors  wae  sometimes  excessive;  yet  they  were  often 
weavers,  tanners,  tent-makers,  and  maintained  tliem- 
Belves  by  some  useful  trade.  "  Work,"  Deutsch  tells 
UB,  "  was  honored  among  the  Jews." 


stant  succession  of  adverse  or  of  prosperous 
epochs.  Under  the  rule  of  their  Semitic 
relatives,  the  Saracens  and  Mohammedans, 
they  were  often  treated  with  a  marked  tol- 
eration.^ Jewish  scholars  were  welcomed 
and  prized  at  the  court  of  Haroun-al-Raschid, 
and  were  received  with  equal  favor  in  the 
Moslem  cities  of  Spain.  Even  Charlemagne, 
when  planting  anew  his  system  of  education 
in  the  barbarous  realms  of  Germany  and 
France,  seems  to  have  suffered  them  to  live 
unmolested  in  his  dominions,  and  sent  Isaac 
the  Jew  as  one  of  his  embassadors  to  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad.  It  was  this  famous  mis- 
sion that  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  for 
the  German  emperor  a  certain  sovereignty 
over  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
certainly  brought  back  to  him  from  Bag- 
dad some  curious  presents — an  immense  ele- 
phant that  was  long  the  wonder  of  Germany, 
an  organ,  and  a  collection  of  apes — and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  conveyed  to 
the  German  schools  a  knowledge  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  East.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  know  that  in  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  century  the  Jews  were  still  a  conspic- 
uous people,  noted  in  the  three  great  centres 
of  dawning  civilization  for  their  energy  and 
mental  vigor,  and  that  no  trace  of  decay  had 
yet  subdued  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  Their  close  relatives,  the 
dark-complexioned,  impulsive,  industrious 
throngs  of  Assyria  and  Tyre,  of  Sidon  and 
Carthage,  had  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Semitic  race  was  now  represent- 
ed by  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  And  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  share  of  the  mental 
progress  that  was  to  illustrate  the  later  pe- 
riod of  the  Arabian  conquerors  in  the  East 
and  West  was  due  to  the  teachings  of  Jew- 
ish rabbins,  that  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
colleges  and  schools  may  have  inspired  with 
a  love  of  knowledge  their  savage  relatives, 
who  had  sprung  from  their  native  deserts  to 
follow  the  heroes  of  the  Crescent. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  rare  peculiarities 
of  the  Jewish  race  that,  unlike  all  its  Semit- 
ic allies,  it  flourishes  in  every  climate,  and 
is  as  vigorous  and  as  prolific  in  the  frosty 
North  or  the  American  wilderness  as  it  was 
amidst  the  soft  landscapes  of  Granada  or  on 
the  hot  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  No  Arab 
ever  founded  a  colony  far  from  the  tropics. 
The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  have  left 
no  trace  of  their  settlements  on  the  shores 
of  Cornwall,  or  even  of  France.  The  trop- 
ical races  have  seemed  incapable  of  expan- 
sion beyond  their  own  torrid  region.  But 
the  Jews  from  an  early  period  not  only  wan- 
dered to  the  extreme  North,  but  settled  in 
lands  where  the  perpetual  frosts  and  chilling 
mists  must  have  proved  repulsive  and  ap- 
parently fatal  to  the  oflspriug  of  the  gentle 


1  Milman  places  the  golden  age  of  the  Jews  under 
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South.  They  are  found  iu  Germany  under 
Charlemagne ;  they  multiplied  in  England 
under  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  Nor- 
man kings ;  they  made  up  a  large  part  of 
the  population  of  Paris  when  Philip  Augus- 
tus persecuted  them ;  they  have  flourished 
in  Poland,  and  thriven  under  the  shelter  of 
the  czars;  and  it  may  be  a  not  unnatural 
inference  from  their  history  that  a  regular 
and  rational  system  of  mental  cultivation, 
joined  with  industry  and  moral  restraint, 
is  of  more  influence  upon  the  perpetuation 
of  races  than  the  triumphs  of  Caesar  and  the 
glories  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander ;  that  the  cul- 
tivated man  flourishes  in  every  clime,  and 
the  educated  race  conquers  the  apparent 
limitations  of  nature. 

From  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  Moslem 
caliphates  and  their  native  East  the  Jews, 
apparently  possessed  hy  a  strong  taste  for 
wandering,  or  an  insatiable  love  of  gain, 
planted  their  unsteady  colonies  in  all  the 
Western  nations,  and  sought  humbly  a  hos- 
pitality that  was  never  shown.  Every  where 
they  were  received  with  aversion  and  dis- 
gust. The  dark-skinned  and  alien  race, 
speaking  an  Oriental  language  that  no  Eu- 
ropean could  master,  and  governed  by  cus- 
toms of  neatness  and  propriety  that  seemed 
to  Goth  and  Hun  an  excess  of  fastidiousness, 
un warlike,  and  highly  educated,  were  met 
every  where  by  an  unvarying  cruelty  and 
scorn.  In  Germany  they  were  reduced  to 
a  peculiar  form  of  slavery.  A  Jew  was  not 
a  person,  but  a  thing,  a  chattel,  and  a  waif.^ 
The  emperor  took  possession  of  the  Oriental 
strangers  as  his  own  peculiar  heritage.  They 
were  his  bondmen.  He  protected  them  when 
he  was  able,  and  plundered  them  when  he 
wanted  money.  Yet  they  soon  grew  nu- 
merous and  wealthy  in  the  cities  along  the 
Rhine,  and  aroused  the  euvy  of  their  Chris- 
tian neighbors  by  an  opulence  which  they 
sometimes  incautiously  displayed.^  They 
were  forced,  or  probably  preferred,  to  live 
apart  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  by  themselves. 
They  founded  their  synagogues  and  built 
their  school-houses  amidst  ceaseless  dangers. 
The  ignorant  priests  followed  them  with  mal- 
edictions, and  the  still  more  ignorant  popu- 
lace pelted  them  with  stones,  and  beat  and 
pummeled  them  at  will.  Accomplished  and 
gifted  rabbins  were  often  looked  upon  as  ma- 
gicians. The  Jews'  quarter  seemed  to  the 
barbarous  Germans  a  centre  of  mysterious 
and  fearful  deeds.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  Host 
from  the  altar  in  order  to  mock  once  more 
at  the  crucifixion  with  secret  rites,  or  that 
they  enticed  away  Christian  children,  to 


1  Jost,  Sendschreiben. 

2  Basnage,  xiv.  xv.  xvi.  p.  657,  describes  and  ridi- 
cules the  stories  of  Jews  sacrificing  children,  etc. 
Milman  seems  sometimes  to  doubt.  Je  suis  I'histo- 
rien  des  Juifs,  etc.,  says  Basnage.  Je  ne  crois  pas  tout 
. . .  .le  meurtre  des  enfans. 


stab  them  with  sharp  knives  and  sacrifice 
them  in  a  frightful  ceremony.     When  a 
child  strayed  away  in  the  German  or  Ital- 
ian cities,  the  Christian  mother  at  once  fan- 
cied that  it  had  been  lured  into  the  Jewish 
quarter  to  be  put  to  death.    The  Jews  were 
all  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  magic, 
and  capable  of  weaving  dark  spells  that 
brought  disease  and  decay,  misfortune  and 
shame,  to  Christian  households.^    Yet  they 
were  wonderfully  prosperous,  and  might 
have  outlived  their  early  unpopularity  had 
not  a  sudden  wave  of  religious  fanaticism 
swept  away  what  little  humanity  and  intel- 
ligence had  yet  sprung  up  among  the  Euro- 
pean nations.    The  preaching  of  the  Cru- 
sades turned  back  the  course  of  human  prog- 
ress for  three  hundred  years.   The  passion  for 
bloodshed  and  for  barbarous  cruelty  revived 
under  the  fanatical  eloquence  of  popes  and 
prelates.  The  Roman  Church  taught  that  it 
was  no  crime  to  kill  a  heretic  or  an  infidel, 
and  it  had  never  paused  to  exclude  the  Jew 
from  its  inhuman  inculcations.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  were  erased 
from  the  Decalogue,  and  the  wild  and  cruel 
throngs,  dissolute  and  infamous,  that  gath- 
ered under  the  banners  of  the  Cross  made 
their  first  essays  iu  robbery  and  bloodshed 
among  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  Jewish 
colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine.    They  burst  into  the  Jewish  quar- 
ters ;  they  sacked  the  rich  houses,  and  drove 
their  wretched  inmates  to  suicide  and  death. 
Fair  women  stabbed  themselves  in  Mentz 
and  Treves.    Husbands  first  killed  their 
wives,  and  then  themselves.    The  Rhine 
floated  thick  with  the  corpses  of  murdered 
Jews.    Rich  with  spoil  and  drunken  with 
license,  the  Crusaders  swept  on,  carrying 
devastation  to  all  the  Jewish  settlements 
through  which  they  passed  in  Hungary  and 
in  Austria,  and  at  last  perished  themselves 
in  countless  numbers,  in  unutterable  tor- 
ments of  thirst  and  hunger,  disease,  labor, 
by  the  darts  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  hatred 
of  mankind.    Nor  was  the  second  army,  un- 
der Baldwin,  the  chivalry  of  the  age,  more 
merciful.    When  Jerusalem  fell  they  mas- 
sacred all  the  Jews — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— whom  they  found  in  the  city,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  knelt  before  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre.   Yet  they  might  have  heard,  in  the 
lull  of  their  fanaticism,  the  thunders  of  Si- 
nai, and  their  own  condemnation  uttered 
from  the  flaming  mount. 

From  this  period  (1100)  history  is  laden 
with  the  cries  of  the  Oriental  wanderers  for 


1  Fortalicium  Fidei  contra  Judeos,  a  monkish  pro- 
duction written  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, enumerates  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Jews,  lib.  iii.  p.  143.  In  regno  Francia  occiduntur  in- 
fantes per  Judeos.  It  tells  how  the  corpse  of  a  mur- 
dered girl  at  Cologne  pointed  out  her  Jewish  murder- 
ers, and  how  they  stabbed  themselves.  No  miracles 
would  convert  them.  They  laughed  at  the  bleeding 
images  and  winking  pictures,  etc. 
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mercy  from  the  persecutors  of  the  West.  En- 
gland was  the  first  of  the  Western  nations  to 
drive  them  wholly  from  its  borders.  They 
had  reached  the  shores  of  the  misty  island 
during  the  rule  of  the  Saxon  kings,  had 
thriven  amidst  the  constant  warfare  of  its 
barbarous  races,  had  been  tolerated  by  the 
humane  Alfred,  and  favored  by  the  Norman 
William.  Henry  II.  had  granted  them  his 
royal  protection,  and  profited  by  their  indus- 
try.^ They  seem  to  have  lived  in  fine  houses 
in  the  older  parts  of  London.  At  York  they 
were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  at  Oxford  they 
had  even  established  three  Hebrew  halls 
or  lecture-rooms.  A  bishop  complained  of 
the  splendor  of  their  synagogues,  and  their 
wealth  and  prosperity  attracted  the  envy 
of  the  less  prudent  Christians.^  Their  debt- 
ors were  found  in  every  city;  their  pawns 
and  pledges  had  increased  year  by  year  ; 
they  had  often  paid  enormous  assessments, 
and  had  borne  patiently  burdens  that  must 
have  brought  bankruptcy  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian community.  The  immense  wealth  of 
this  industrious  race  is  proved  by  a  long  se- 
ries of  exactions  that  were  met  with  ease, 
and  of  various  disabilities  that  did  not  in- 
terrupt their  course  of  accumulation.  In 
Old  Jewry,  London,  some  traces  of  Jewish 
opulence  have  been  discovered — some  in- 
scriptions on  stone  that  point  to  a  crowded 
and  well-built  quarter.  It  is  probable  that 
the  chief  financial  affairs  of  England  were 
transacted  by  the  dark-hued  strangers,  who 
had  their  stone  mansions  and  secret  ware- 
houses around  Old  Jewry,  and  their  ceme- 
tery at  Cripplegate,  and  whose  keen  capaci- 
ty for  trade  must  have  had  no  small  share 
in  founding  the  commercial  greatness  of 
London.  Thus  might  the  Jews  have  enjoy- 
ed an  interval  of  beneficial  rest  under  the 
rude  protection  of  the  Norman  chiefs,  had 
not  a  sudden  outbreak  of  popular  fanaticism, 
envy,  and  rage  destroyed  iu  a  moment  all 
their  felicity. 

Westminster  Hall  and  all  its  ancient  en- 
virons were  thronged  with  the  chivalry  and 
the  populace  of  England  when  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  was  about  to  take  the  corona- 
tion oath  in  the  presence  of  his  turbulent 
and  barbarous  subjects.^  All  the  people 
were  summoned  to  witness  the  spectacle; 
but  the  Jews  alone,  by  a  special  exception, 
were  forbidden  to  enter  the  sacred  precinct. 
It  was  feared  that  by  spells  and  sorcery  they 
might  bring  mischief  to  the  cruel  Richard. 
Some  of  them,  however,  strangers  perhaps, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of 

1  Jost,  Geschichte.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  come 
over  in  large  numbers  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
Jost  thinks  they  were  first  tempted  to  England  by  the 
slave-trade.    See  Anglia  Judaica. 

2  The  Liber  Albus  tells  us  that  no  house  in  London 
could  be  let  to  a  Jew  except  it  was  in  their  own  quar- 
ter. 

3  Jost,  1189.  All  the  monkish  chronicles  relate  the 
frequent  persecutions  of  the  Jews  iu  England. 


the  time,  ventured  to  mingle  with  the  throng. 
They  hoped  to  remain  undiscovered.  They 
may  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  assist  at 
the  coronation  of  the  valiant  king.  But  one 
of  them  was  recognized  by  a  Christian  neigh- 
bor. The  Christian,  enraged,  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  place,  and  when  he  refused,  struck 
him  a  heavy  bloAv.  The  populace  joined  in 
the  assault  in  the  very  presence  of  the  king, 
and  the  unhappy  Jew  fell  dying  beneath 
their  inhuman  rage.  They  next  chased  the 
Jews  whom  they  found  in  the  Abbey  or  its 
neighborhood,  with  fierce  imprecations,  along 
the  devious  roads  that  led  from  Westminster 
to  the  Hebrew  quarter.  The  Jews  took  ref- 
uge in  their  houses.  The  people,  now  stim- 
ulated by  the  hope  of  plunder,  broke  into 
the  fair  mansions  around  Jewin  Street  or 
Gresham,  sacked  the  rich  quarter  laden  with 
the  gold  and  jewels,  the  fine  robes  and  rich 
wares,  of  the  successful  traders,  inflicted 
terrible  outrages,  spared  neither  sex  nor 
age,  and  at  length  set  the  Jewish  houses  on 
fire.  All  night  the  flames  blazed  over  medi- 
aeval London,  threatening  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  Richard  in  vain  sent  his  Chan- 
cellor (Glanville)  and  a  trooj)  of  horsemen 
to  suppress  the  tumult.  The  savage  popu- 
lace pursued  their  work  of  robbery  and 
death  unmolested.  In  their  rage  they  even 
burned  or  sacked  the  houses  of  their  fellow- 
Christians.  When  there  was  nothing  left 
to  plunder  or  destroy,  they  ceased  from  their 
dreadful  labors.  Some  of  the  Jews  had 
found  a  shelter  in  the  Tower  or  in  the 
houses  of  Christian  neighbors  less  savage 
than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Some 
were  saved  by  Glanville.  But  even  the 
lion-hearted  Richard  did  not  dare  to  pun- 
ish their  jiersecutors.  The  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  robbery  at  London  spread  through 
England.  It  incited  every  where  the  wild 
people  to  similar  outrages.  At  Oxford,  at 
York,  and  wherever  the  Jews  had  amassed 
wealth  and  attracted  notice,  they  were  mal- 
treated, robbed,  and  massacred  with  hideous 
malice.^  Yet  they  were  apparently  soon  re- 
stored to  something  of  their  former  pros- 
perity, and  Richard  having  laid  on  them  a 
heavy  tax  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cru- 
sade, set  out  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the 
avenging  arms  of  Saladin. 

Wherever  the  Jews  settled,  it  is  the  boast 
of  their  historian,  they  strove  to  perform 
their  duty  as  subjects,  to  obey  the  laws,  to 
become  attached  to  the  country,  and  to  re- 
main no  alien  race.  They  were  Englishmen 
in  England,  Frenchmen  in  France.  They 
formed  a  natural  fondness  for  the  land  in 
which  they  lived,  and  clung  with  a  strong 
afl'ection  to  their  homes  amidst  the  cruel  En- 
glish, or  in  the  dangerous  precincts  of  the 


1  Jost,  Geschichte,  1189.  In  the  Oxford  schools  not 
only  Jews,  but  any  student,  might  acquire  Hebrew. 
Nicht  allein  Judeu  sonderu  auch  Studireude,  etc. 
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German  cities.  It  might  well  be  supposed 
that  the  massacre  at  London  and  the  fearful 
scenes  at  York  would  have  frightened  them 
from  the  land  that  seemed  the  abode  alone  of 
robbers  and  malefactors.  But  they  still  lin- 
gered amidst  their  foes.  King  John,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  treated  them  with  a 
suspicious  gentleness  ;^  he  even  called  them 
his  dear  friends  and  brethren ;  he  lulled 
them  into  a  fancied  security.  But  he  soon 
imposed  upon  them  such  severe  exactions 
as  must  have  wasted  all  their  gains,  and 
when  an  opulent  Jew  refused  to  pay  his  de- 
mands, ordered  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  out 
one  by  one  until  he  yielded.  The  Jew  lost 
seven  teeth  before  he  paid  the  contribution. 
Torture  and  torment,  robbery  and  scorn, 
were  the  common  traits  of  Jewish  life  under 
John.  His  successors,  Henry  and  Edward  I., 
were  no  more  lenient,  or  were  unable  to  re- 
strain the  hatred  of  their  people.  At  last, 
in  1290,  the  chivalric  Edward,  without  warn- 
ing, and  for  no  known  offense,  ordered  every 
Jew  to  leave  England  forever.  The  hated 
race  were  no  longer  to  be  suffered  to  live  in 
a  land  whose  prosperity  they  had  enlarged, 
and  where  they  had  first  planted  commerce 
and  refinement.  Their  fine  houses  in  Lon- 
don and  York  were  seized  by  their  perse- 
cutors ;  their  synagogues  were  given  to  the 
Church ;  part  of  their  rare  collection  of 
Oriental  literature  enlarged  the  library  at 
Oxford.^  The  king  seems  to  have  been 
willing  to  suffer  them  at  least  to  depart  in 
peace ;  but  the  people  followed  them  with 
incessant  persecutions.  A  large  number  of 
Jews  had  gathered  ooi  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  below  London,  before  setting  sail 
in  a  ship  in  which  they  had  engaged  their 
passage.  The  tide  was  rising  around  them  ; 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  had  persuaded 
them  to  land  on  the  shore,  with  scoffs  and 
cruel  mockeries  now  refused  to  take  them 
in.  The  water  rose,  and  the  unhappy  Israel- 
ites sank  forever  in  the  turbid  Thames.^  It 
is  said  that  the  master  was  afterward  pun- 
ished for  his  crime ;  yet  the  cries  of  the  per- 
ishing Jews  seem  still  to  sound  over  the  dark 
waters  of  the  pitiless  river. 

Nearly  four  centuries  passed  away,  and 
still  no  Jew  had  ventured  to  enter  the  for- 
bidden land.  At  last,  when  Cromwell  be- 
came ruler  of  England,  a  remarkable  as- 
sembly gathered  at  Whitehall  by  order  of 
the  Protector,  to  discuss  the  question  wheth- 
er the  Jews  should  once  more  be  allowed  to 
settle  and  trade  unmolested  in  England.* 
The  Rabbi  Manassas,  followed  by  a  number 

1  Milman,  iii. 

2  Jost,  vii.  p.  171.  Many  of  the  books  were  sold, 
and  probably  still  more  destroyed.  Yet  the  English 
Jews,  says  Jost,  produced  few  eminent  scholars. 

3  Jews'  Advocate,  1753,  p.  27.  The  story  is  told  by 
Coke. 

*  Harleian  Miscellany,  vii.  p.  576-578.  Many  Jewish 
merchants,  the  narrative  relates,  had  come  from  beyond 
the  seas  to  London.   They  went  away  grieved. 


of  Jewish  merchants,  had  come  to  London 
with  a  petition  that  the  unnatural  restric- 
tion should  be  taken  from  his  race.  The 
Jews  asked  for  the  same  toleration  which 
they  already  enjoyed  in  Holland  and  Poland, 
and  offered,  it  is  said,  £200,000,  an  immense 
sum  at  that  period,  for  the  privilege  of  trade. 
Cromwell,  surrounded  by  Puritan  preachers, 
eminent  lawyers,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  his  chief  counselors,  proposed  the  ques- 
tion to  the  assembly  a1  Whitehall.  He  was 
anxious,  it  is  said,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Jews,  but  his  council  did  not  adopt  his  opin- 
ion. The  Jewish  merchants  went  away  dis- 
appointed, and  it  was  not  perhaps  until  aft- 
er the  Restoration  that  the  Jews  began  tim- 
idly to  return  to  the  land  from  which  they 
had  been  diiven  four  centuries  before.  They 
still  labored  under  many  disabilities.^  The 
Church  and  the  people  looked  upon  them 
with  dislike.  The  magic  pen  of  Shakspeare 
had  drawn  from  the  realm  of  fiction  the  por- 
trait of  a  Jew  that  must  remain  as  immortal 
as  it  is  untrue."  Yet  the  Oriental  strangers 
slowly  won  their  way  to  a  respect  that  was 
at  length  freely  awarded  them.  Their  legal 
disabilities  were  gradually  removed.  They 
became  eminent  in  every  commercial  enter- 
prise. They  aided  once  more  in  building  up 
the  financial  supremacy  of  England.  The 
example  of  the  American  republic,  where  the 
Jews  had  always  been  welcomed  with  a  per- 
fect equality  of  rights,  and  where  they  had 
always  ranked  with  the  most  patriotic  and 
useful  of  our  citizens,  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  English  thought.  The  last 
disability  was  removed  from  the  Jew  in 
England  within  a  few  years.  After  a  vio- 
lent opposition  from  Churchmen  and  Tories, 
after  a  brilliant  defense  of  the  Jewish  race 
from  its  latest  persecutors  by  Macaulay,^  by 
the  united  strength  of  the  whole  Liberal 
party,  the  Jews  were  admitted  to  all  public 
offices  and  to  Parliament.  They  share  in 
the  government  of  the  land  from  which  they 
were  banished  for  four  centuries,  and  have 
triumphed  over  all  their  opponents.  Nor  is 
it  the  least  remarkable  trait  of  their  varied 
history  that  one  of  their  race  now  rules  En- 
gland as  the  head  of  that  Conservative  fac- 
tion which  was  the  last  to  persecute  them, 
with  an  intellectual  acuteness  and  versatil- 
ity that  recall  the  keen  dialectics  of  the 
Talmud,  av  ith  a  sharp  and  glittering  logic, 
with  a  delicate  yet  remorseless  sarcasm,  that 

1  In  1753  they  obtained  citizenship  through  much 
opposition.  See  "  A  Candid  and  Impartial  Examina- 
tion," etc.,  1753,  p.  10,  11,  19. 

2  The  story  of  Shylock,  it  seems,  had  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  Jews  before  Shakspeare's  time,  except  that 
in  their  narrative  Shylock  was  a  Christian. 

3  Macaulay's  Essays,  The  Disabilities  of  the  Jews. 
Even  in  1830  Macaulay  was  obliged  to  rebuke  severely 
the  uncharitableness  of  Christians. 

*  The  magnanimity  or  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli must  be  admired,  since  he  is  now  the  chief  up- 
holder of  that  Church  and  that  party  which  were  lon- 
gest the  foes  of  Israel. 
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might  have  been  hailed  with  boundless  ap- 
plause in  the  casuistical  discussions  of  the 
Babylonian  schools. 

The  story  of  the  Jews  in  France  represents 
a  far  higher  degree  of  mental  and  material 
prosperity  than  they  had  attained  in  En- 
gland, and  a  still  more  lamentable  fall. 
They  were  welcomed  apparently  by  bishops 
and  statesmen  in  the  sixth  century  to  the 
French  cities.  They  must  have  exercised  a 
valuable  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the 
Frankish  invaders.  Through  varied  scenes 
of  persecution  and  of  progress,  they  rose 
gradually  to  form  a  numerous  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  French  population.^  In  the 
south  of  France  they  attained  an  ease  and 
an  opulence  that  were  equaled  in  no  other 
land.  The  dark-skinned,  gifted,  and  active 
Orientals  found  no  prejudice  of  race  or  of 
faith  to  disturb  their  tranquillity  in  the  fair 
cities  that  had  been  touched  by  the  refine- 
ments of  Greece,  and  that  gave  birth  to  the 
songs  of  the  Troubadours.  It  is  indeed  a 
somewhat  striking  trait  in  their  history  that 
their  chief  persecutor  in  all  their  wanderings 
was  the  Papal  Church,  and  that  by  all  other 
Christian  sects  they  were  treated  with  com- 
parative favor,  and  looked  upon  with  no  ordi- 
nary interest  as  the  descendants  of  the  chief 
authors  of  the  modern  faith.  The  Arian 
kings,  and  apparently  the  Arian  priests,  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Egypt, 'had  extended  to 
them  a  liberal  protection.  Charlemagne, 
who  was  never  orthodox,  had  favored  them. 
Among  the  Albigensian  cities  of  the  south 
of  France  it  was  no  discredit  to  belong  -to 
the  race  that  had  produced  the  psalms  of 
David  and  the  canticles  of  Solomon.  In 
Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Nimes,  and  B^ziers, 
the  Jews  flourished  as  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, philosophers,  and  poets.  Wealth  came 
in  upon  them,  as  it  did  in  every  other  region, 
as  the  natural  product  of  careful  industry ; 
and  knowledge,  which  they  often  prized  more 
than  wealth,  they  attained  in  equal  measure. 
Schools  and  libraries,  cultivated  rabbins  and 
learned  physicians,  rival  sects  of  science  and 
philosophy,  diligent  students  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  law,  illustrate  the  brief  period  of 
repose  which  the  Oriental  strangers  found 
amidst  the  fair  landscapes  of  Provence,  be- 
fore the  papal  decree  rained  down  war,  fam- 
ine, ruin,  on  the  sunny  clime. 

They  were  scarcely  less  fortunate  in  the 
north  of  France.  The  Paris  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  are  told,  was  almost  a  Jewish  city. 
The  dawn  of  its  magnificence  was  due  to 
Jewish  capitalists.  Their  wealth  adorned  its 
narrow  streets  with  fine  mansions,  and  culti- 
vated its  environs  into  groves  and  gardens.^ 
Amidst  wars  and  insurrections,  violence  and 
disorder,  the  Jews  alone  industriously  culti- 


1  Milman,  iii.  185.  They  had  fine  schools  at  Tou- 
louse, etc. 

2  Jost,  8.  Theil,  2C1 ;  6.  Theil,  243. 


vated  the  arts  of  peace,  exposed  to  the  rude 
and  savage  race  around  them  the  height  of 
Oriental  culture,  and  were  the  benefactors 
of  an  age  that  was  scarcely  able  to  perceive 
it.  Painful  is  it  indeed  to  look  back  over 
the  long  waste  of  history  to  this  learned, 
imaginative,  and  ingenious  people,  building 
their  fair  palaces  in  mediaeval  Paris,  amass- 
ing their  immense  riches  by  all  the  resources 
of  trade,  holding,  it  is  said,  nearly  half  the 
city  as  security  for  their  loans,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  their  unsubstantial  prosperity, 
founding  their  schools,  producing  an  illus- 
trious line  of  scholars  rather  than  warriors, 
engaging  in  brilliant  controversy  and  intel- 
lectual disputes  that  held  all  the  nation  en- 
chained, careless  of  danger  in  their  fabulous 
luxury,  while  above  them  hung  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  and  a  dreadful  ruin  threatened 
them  every  moment.  Nowhere  did  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Jewish  schools  rage  more  fierce- 
ly than  in  the  French  cities.^  The  wars  of 
the  rabbins  were  confined,  however,  to  the 
limits  of  the  Talmud.  They  seem  to  have 
avoided  all  controversy  with  their  Catholic 
neighbors.  Yet  an  intellectual  pride,  of  all 
others,  perhaps,  the  least  rational,  was  not 
unfrequently  the  common  error  of  the  Jews. 
Knowledge  did  not  always  teach  them  mod- 
eration. Nor  could  they  avoid  a  sneer,  a 
smile,  or  a  jest  at  the  cruel  and  sensual 
monks,  who  boasted  of  their  miracles  and 
confessed  their  own  ignorance,  or  the  brutal 
and  deluded  kings  and  nobles  who  came  to 
borrow  money  on  their  rich  possessions,  and 
waste  it  in  the  service  of  a  thankless  Church. 
Among  the  bigotea  Catholics  of  the  north 
of  France  the  Jews  had  never  received  more 
than  an  ungracious  toleration.  Paris  had 
never  welcomed  them  with  the  freedom  from 
prejudice  of  Montpellier  and  Marseilles.  They 
were  always  hated,  envied,  and  condemned. 
The  monks  told  fearful  tales  of  Jewish  cru- 
elty to  Christian  children.  The  nobles  la- 
mented over  the  rich  lands  they  had  pledged 
to  Jewish  usurers,  and  the  kings  preyed  upon 
the  helpless  strangers,  who  had  no  shelter 
but  in  the  royal  authority.  Yet  the  Jews, 
trusting,  perhaps,  to  their  own  acuteness, 
their  wealth,  their  knowledge,  their  mental 
and  moral  superiority  over  the  barbarous 
Franks,  still  in  a  singular  infatuation  went 
on  increasing  their  large  landed  possessions, 
extending  their  loans,  aiding  with  their  cap- 
ital the  progress  of  trade,  tempting  the  ava- 
rice and  enraging  the  superstitions  of  their 
masters  by  the  display  of  a  prosperity  that 
seemed  to  overshadow  that  of  the  Bourbons 
or  the  Montmorencys. 

Their  fall  was  near.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore all  their  opulence  was  to  be  torn  from 
them,  their  schools  closed,  their  libraries 
dispersed,  and  every  Jew  chased  by  monks 
and  princes  from  the  realm  of  France.-  The 
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spirit  of  the  age  had  changed.  A  darker 
fanaticism  had  fallen  upon  men's  minds. 
Every  knight  or  warrior  who  came  back 
from  the  holy  war  had  been  educated  to 
deeds  of  bloodshed  and  a  bitter  hatred 
against  the  unoffending  Jews.  Nor  could 
priests  or  princes  any  more  consent  to  spare 
the  alien  people  who  had  made  France 
wealthy  and  Paris  great.  Philip  Augustus, 
the  Pharaoh  of  their  last  great  disaster,  first 
robbed  them  of  their  property  and  then 
drove  them  from  his  kingdom.  In  the  midst 
of  their  wide  system  of  productive  loans  and 
liberal  credit,  when  their  mortgages  em- 
braced half  Paris,  and  their  houses  were 
filled  with  pledges  and  pawns,  a  royal  edict 
confiscated  all  their  debts,  and  freed  every 
Christian  from  his  liability  to  a  Jew.  As- 
tonished at  this  royal  robbery,  the  unlucky 
traders  were  soon  to  feel  a  more  fatal  blow. 
An  edict  had  been  secretly  prepared  for 
their  complete  expulsion  and  the  seizure  of 
all  their  property.  On  a  fatal  Sabbath, 
when  all  the  Jews  were  gathered  in  their 
synagogues  at  Paris,  the  officers  of  the  king 
surrounded  the  sacred  buildings  and  impris- 
oned all  the  worshipers.  No  one  was  allow- 
ed to  go  out.  Meantime  a  general  sack  of 
all  the  Jewish  houses  had  begun,  and  the 
wealth  they  had  painfully  accumulated 
through  centuries  of  toil  was  stolen  by 
priests  and  king.  They  were  then  driven 
out  of  France.  An  immense  emigration 
took  place.  Like  the  Huguenots,  they  bore 
with  them  the  honesty  and  the  industry  of 
the  nation ;  and  in  their  fanciful  and  Orient- 
al manner  they  were  accustomed  to  lament 
that  in  this  fourth  and  chief  of  their  great 
disasters  twice  as  many  people  had  fled 
from^  France  as  had  escaped  from  the  arm 
of  Pharaoh  and  witnessed  his  destruction. 
But  no  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  now  sheltered 
the  children  of  Israel  from  the  rage  of  their 
persecutors,  and  no  rushing  waves  avenged 
the  sorrows  of  the  chosen  people. 

Some  retribution,  however,  must  have 
soon  followed,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  France  had  suffer- 
ed greatly  by  their  absence,  and  a  new 
prince  invited  them  back.  They  paid  a 
large  sum  for  the  dangerous  privilege,  and 
once  more  filled  some  of  the  fairest  streets 
in  Paris.  They  once  more  lived  in  the  Rue 
des  Lombards,  or  des  Jardins,  and  opened 
their  synagogues  under  the  shadow  of  St. 
Genevieve.  But  in  1226  St.  Louis  ascended 
the  throne,  of  all  his  corrupt  race  the  most 
bigoted,  the  most  cruel,  the  most  faithless, 
and  the  most  infamous,  the  last  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  the  last  to  summon  Christian 
barbarians  to  the  warfare  of  the  Cross.  The 
Jews  soon  felt  the  rage  of  the  tyrant.  In 

^  Basnage,  Hist.  Juifs,  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  p.  582.  Car  ils 
soutiennent  que  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  quitterent  alors 
la  France,  excedoit  le  double  de  ceux  qui  suiverent 
Moise,  etc.,  which  Basnage  doubts. 


1238  they  were  robbed  and  massacred  in 
Paris.  St.  Louis  plundered  them  to  pay  the 
cost  of  his  crusades.  To  destroy  their  dan- 
gerous intelligence  he  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  their  libraries,  and  twenty-four 
cart-loads  of  valuable  manuscripts  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  They  were  again 
driven  out  of  France.  They  came  back 
once  more  with  a  strange  infatuation,  and 
again  paid  an  immense  sum  to  soften  the 
rage  and  satisfy  the  avarice  of  monks  and 
nobles.  Paris  and  France  flourished  anew 
under  their  intelligent  industry.  Again  they 
were  banished  in  1395,  never  to  return  with 
perfect  freedom  until  nobles,  priests,  and 
king  had  perished  amidst  the  convulsions 
of  that  final  revolution  by  which  France  it- 
self avenged  their  persecutions,  and  opened 
the  way  to  thr.t  stormy  era  which  must  end 
at  last  in  the  regeneration  of  a  nation  that 
has  suffered  perhaps  not  in  vain. 

Yet  it  was  in  Spain  that  the  Jews  were  to 
reach  the  culmination  of  their  intellectual 
and  material  splendor,  and  to  astonish  man- 
kind by  the  magnitude  of  their  misfortunes.^ 
To  Spain  they  may  have  first  wandered  when 
Solomon  sent  out  his  fleets  to  Tarshish,  and 
when  silver  was  so  plentiful  at  Jerusalem  as 
almost  to  lose  its  value. ^  They  were  proba- 
bly in  Spain  when  the  Romans  covered  it 
with  costly  cities,  roads,  and  bridges.  They 
were  tolerated  by  its  Gothic  sovereigns  of 
the  Arian  faith,  persecuted  by  the  Catholic. 
But  when  the  Mohammedans  spread  over 
the  Peninsula  in  the  reigns  of  the  cultivated 
caliphs,  the  Jews  rose  into  a  great  nation, 
and  were  numbered  by  millions.  Their 
wealth  eclipsed  that  of  all  other  nations. 
Their  capitalists  at  Granada  and  Seville  were 
famous  for  an  opulence  that  outshone  all 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Factories 
and  mines,  broad  lands,  and  streets  of 
houses  were  held  by  their  commercial  no- 
bility. They  built  synagogues  of  priceless 
cost.  They  founded  libraries,  and  endowed 
colleges  that  filled  Europe  with  intelligence. 
Their  physicians  were  sent  for  to  heal  the 
maladies  of  European  kings.  Their  treatises 
on  science,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  phi- 
losophy founded  the  schools  of  modern 
thought.  For  four  centuries  "the  Jews  of 
Spain  held  an  unquestioned  mental  ascend- 
ency over  the  barbarous  Europeans,  and 
kept  alive  the  regular  progress  of  refine- 
ment.^ Education  was  the  shining  trait  of 
Moorish  civilization,  and  the  Jewish  schol- 
ars of  the  Peninsula  probably  guided  their 
Semitic  relatives  to  the  love  of  knowledge. 
But  in  the  fierce  wars  between  Moors  and 
Spaniards,  when  city  after  city  fell,  wasted 
and  ruined,  into  the  power  of  Catholic  kings, 
the  splendors  of  Jewish  cultivation  were 

1  Lindo,  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  2.  The  Jewish  fleet  sail- 
ed from  Joppa.  ^  Lindo,  3. 

3  Lindo  and  Jost  celebrate  the  Jewish  rabbins  of 
Spain. 
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shorn  away  by  barbarous  lords,  and  at  last 
all  Spain  fell,  bleeding  and  ruined,  under 
the  rule  of  the  relentless  priests.  The  In- 
quisition was  founded.  To  rob  and  to  tor- 
ture were  the  chief  aims  of  this  priestly  in- 
stitution. The  goods  of  the  infidel,  the  her- 
etic, or  the  Jew  were  first  confiscated  to  the 
Church,  and  his  life  was  next  ravished  away 
in  unspeakable  torments.  Instead  of  schools 
and  colleges  were  found  palaces  of  human 
woe,  where  fierce  Dominicans  lived  in  bound- 
less luxury,  and  where  the  wisest  and  purest 
of  their  species  often  suffered  torture  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  most  infamous  and 
the  most  degraded.  Knowledge  and  virtue 
perished  at  their  approach,  and  Spain  sank 
into  an  almost  irrevocable  decay. 

The  Jews  were  the  favorite  victims  of  the 
Inquisition.  When  history  shall  cease  to  be 
as  unreal  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  when  crime 
shall  no  longer  find  its  defenders,  it  will  be 
related  that  "  the  gentle  and  virtuous"  Isa- 
bella inflicted  heavier  woes  upon  the  human 
race  than  Messalina  or  Mary  Tudor.  ^  In 
1492;  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  civilization  that 
was  to  overthrow  at  last  the  dark  places  of 
cruelty,  and  crush  popes  and  inquisitors  in 
a  general  uprising  of  the  nation,  Isabella, 
the  foundress  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
urged  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain. 
No  pity  had  she  for  the  mothers  who  were  to 
be  torn  from  their  prosperous  homes  to  perish 
of  hunger  and  thirst  on  the  African  shores, 
who  were  to  leap  into  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean to  escape  the  insults  of  their  captors,  to 
see  their  babes  die  in  their  arms,  their  chil- 
dren sold  into  a  fatal  slavery ;  no  compas- 
sion for  the  throng  of  learned  and  famous 
men  who  were  to  founder  in  crowded  ships 
or  languish  with  disease  and  starvation  in  a 
foreign  land.^  It  is  not  told  that  the  big- 
oted queen  ever  felt  any  remorse  for  her 
cruel  deeds,  or  was  ever  willing  to  soften 
the  woes  she  had  inflicted  needlessly  on  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  her  subjects.  At 
the  famous  meeting  when  Abarbanel,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Jews  for  scholarship 
and  virtue,  begged  on  his  knees  for  pity  for 
his  people  from  the  attentive  sovereigns, 
when  he  offered  an  immense  ransom  for 
their  preservation,  when  even  Ferdinand 
hesitated,  it  was  the  queen  who  urged  the 
relentless  enforcement  of  the  decree,  and 
the  stern  Torquemada  flung  on  the  table  a 
crucifix.  Sell  him  if  you  will,"  he  cried, 
and  terrified  the  king  into  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  Church.  Txie  decree  was  pub- 
lished, and  every  Jew  commanded  to  em- 
brace Christianity  or  leave  the  realm. 

Unshaken  in  their  faith  by  the  rage  of 


1  Mr.  Prescott  admits  the  dark  Btain  on  the  queen's 
character. 

2  JoBt,  7.  Theil.  Lindo.  Prescott  excuses  Isabella 
on  the  plea  that  she  was  intimidated  by  the  priests ; 
but  in  foundiuf^  the  Inquisition  she  had  already  shown 
her  true  disposition. 


tyrants  or  the  malice  of  the  people,  the  Is- 
raelites prepared  to  abandon  forever  their 
luxurious  homes,  their  lands,  and  their  rich 
possessions,  and  go  forth  once  more  to  some 
distant  and  unknown  refuge.^  During  the 
short  time  allowed  them  for  their  departure 
the  roads  of  Spain  were  filled  with  the  emi- 
grant throng  hastening  to  the  coast  to  seek 
a  passage  over  the  sea.  They  had  sold  their 
property  for  whatever  they  could  obtain  for 
it ;  they  were  permitted  to  carry  no  gold  nor 
silver  with  them ;  but  many  hid  money  in 
their  clothes,  which  was  often  stolen  from 
them  by  prying  inquisitors  ;  some  had  even 
swallowed  coins  of  gold.  The  misery  of  the 
wandering  throngs,  of  mothers  bearing  their 
infants  in  their  arms,  of  starving  children 
and  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  sometimes 
touched  the  pity  of  their  foes,  and  generous 
Christians  ventured  to  offer  them  shelter  or 
refreshment.  The  Jews  were  connected  by 
intermarriage  with  the  noblest  families  of 
Spain,  and  the  great  estates  of  its  fierce  hi- 
dalgos had  often  sprung  from  the  dower  of 
a  Hebrew  heiress.  These  ties  were  now 
sundered  forever.  At  the  sea-ports  there 
were  scarcely  ships  enough  to  bear  away  so 
great  a  multitude.  It  is  variously  estimated 
that  from  two  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
Jews  were  banished  by  the  fatal  edict. 
What  woes  they  bore  in  their  flight,  how 
they  were  crowded  in  comfortless  vessels, 
racked  by  disease,  famine,  pain,  what  insults 
they  received,  what  outrages  they  endured, 
history  almost  refuses  to  relate.  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  any  large  proportion  of  the 
exiles  survived  the  dreadful  flight.  Many 
were  seized  by  the  Arabs  and  sold  into  slav- 
ery in  the  harems  of  Cairo  and  Constanti- 
nople. Many  killed  themselves  in  despair. 
But  the  fate  of  Abarbanel  is  less  painful.  He 
embarked  at  Carthagena  with  his  family  and 
the  remains  of  his  property,  and  found  a  ref- 
uge in  Naples.  But  soon  Charles  VIII.  in- 
vaded Italy.  Abarbanel  fled  to  Messina,  and. 
heard  that  his  house  at  Naples  had  been 
sacked  by  the  French.  He  was  so  fortu- 
nate, however,  as  to  recover  the  manuscript 
of  a  commentary  which  he  had  long  been 
composing  on  the  Jewish  law.  He  found 
an  obscure  retreat,  and  closed  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  studies  which  in  a  happier 
period  he  had  hopefully  begun.* 

In  the  unparalleled  sorrows  of  their  expul- 
sion from  Si)ain  the  great  disasters  of  the 
Israelites  came  to  an  end.  From  that  peri- 
od they  have  slowly  advanced  to  a  new  and 
lasting  prosperity.  The  most  striking  re- 
sult of  the  Reformation,  we  are  assured  by 
their  historian,  is  the  change  of  feeling  that 
has  passed  over  all  Christendom  toward  the 
Jews.    The  light  of  that  knowledge  which. 


1  Jost,  vii.  83-96. 
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they  had  so  sedulously  kept  alive  through 
all  the  darkest  periods  of  European  history 
has  at  last  dispelled  many  prejudices,  soft- 
ened many  rude  and  savage  races,  and  cul- 
tivated the  sentiment  of  a  common  humani- 
ty. Men  are  less  cruel,  less  selfish,  farther 
removed  from  the  vices  of  isolated  barba- 
rism, than  they  were  four  centuries  ago.  In 
no  Christian  land,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
savage  district  of  Roumania,  are  the  chosen 
people  followed  by  maledictions  and  cruel 
massacres.^  The  reformers,  indeed,  of  ev- 
ery age  have  studied  and  emulated  the  ex- 
amples of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  was 
to  chant  the  psalms  of  David  that  the  Hu- 
guenots fled  to  the  deserts,  that  the  Cove- 
nanters gathered  on  the  bleak  moors  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  the 
Decalogue  that  the  Puritans  wandered  to 
New  England.  It  was  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon  that  Holland  met  the  armies  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  Cromwell  won  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen.  The  influence  of  Jewish 
thought  is  perceptible  in  all  modern  litera- 
ture. With  Hebraic  imagery  and  an  Orient- 
al cast  of  language  Milton  wove  into  the 
chief  of  epic  poems  the  Mosaic  pictures  of 
the  fall  of  man.  Addison  and  Marvel  emu- 
lated the  songs  of  David,  and  Pope  aspired 
to  versify  the  inspired  visions  of  Isaiah. 
The  two  diverging  streams  of  classical  and 
of  Oriental  literature  have  blended  together 
in  the  modern,  and  the  higher  conceptions 
of  the  Jewish  thinkers  have  animated  the 
colder  taste  of  Western  writers,  have  given 
novelty  and  strength  to  a  literary  culture 
that  might  otherwise  have  ended  in  a  dull 
imitation  of  classic  models. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Jews 
sprang  in  a  moment  from  their  depression 
and  persecutions  to  a  general  ease  and  favor, 
or  that  even  in  the  centres  of  the  Reforma- 
tion they  were  not  without  many  disabili- 
ties and  many  pains.^  Holland  almost  at 
the  opening  of  its  national  existence  ofiered 
them  a  secure  shelter  and  privileges  such  as 
they  had  never  ventured  to  dream  of.  But 
in  many  German  states  they  were  treated, 
even  so  late  as  1830,  with  a  disdainful  toler- 
ation that  marked  the  slow  decay  of  ancient 
prejudices.  In  Protestant  Frankfort  they 
were  still  inclosed  in  their  own  quarter,  and 
oppressed  by  ignominious  laws.  In  Wiir- 
temberg  they  formed  a  distinct  and  subject 
caste.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  banished 
many  learned  rabbins  from  Russia ;  and  in 
London  Jews  were  strictly  excluded  from 


'  Roumania  has  at  last  taken  measures  to  relieve 
the  Jews. 

2  In  1783,  when  it  was  proposed  to  naturalize  Jews 
in  England,  their  opponents  asserted  that  it  was  an 
interference  with  the  judgments  of  God  ;  that  it  was 
wonderful  that  any  Jew  was  permitted  to  live  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  etc.  See  "  A  Candid  and  Impartial 
Examination,"  London,  1753,  p.  10,  11.  They  had, 
however,  their  defenders.  They  were  noted  for  their 
liberality  even  to  Christian  charities. 


all  public  offices.  Many  of  its  houses  and 
shops  by  the  provisions  of  their  leases  could 
not  be  let  to  Jews ;  and  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  all  their  disabilities,  the 
English  press  and  Parliament  rang  with  as 
rude  abuse  of  the  chosen  people  as  they  had 
borne  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Lion-heart- 
ed. It  was  urged  that  the  Jews  were  aliens 
and  strangers ;  that  they  had  merited  all 
their  woes  ;  that  it  would  be  impious  to  suf- 
fer them  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  that  the  act 
of  their  elevation  to  the  rights  of  men  had 
with  monstrous  indecency  been  brought  for- 
ward in  Passion-week.  And  Macaulay,  with 
brilliant  sentences  and  animated  logic,  re- 
plied that  on  no  other  day  so  well  as  on 
Good-Friday  could  the  law  of  universal  char- 
ity be  proclaimed.  In  the  mean  time  the 
example  of  the  United  States^  shamed  Eu- 
rope and  England  into  humanity.  The 
friends  of  freedom  every  where  assumed  the 
defense  of  the  Jews.  The  conservative  fac- 
tion in  church  and  state  was  every  where 
their  bitterest  foe.  Ten  times  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 
great  majorities  carried  a  bill  for  their  en- 
franchisement, and  ten  times  it  was  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Lords.*  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  declared  that  he  would  never  suffer 
an  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament, and  Lord  Derby  and  Sir  Robert  In- 
glis  repeated  the  bigoted  outcry.  At  last, 
in  1858,  the  contest  ended  by  a  species  of 
compromise,  and  a  Rothschild  entered  the 
legislature  that  for  more  than  six  centuries 
had  never  ceased  to  persecute  his  race.^ 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Jews  attained 
their  final  victory  in  England,  the  Papal 
Church  was  permitted  to  exercise  its  last 
act  of  bigotry  and  cruel  oppression  toward 
the  race  that  had  so  often  felt  its  unsparing 
hand.  Restored  by  the  arms  of  France  to  his 
temporal  throne,  the  pope  had  revived  the 
Inquisition  in  the  Papal  States,  and  ruled 
with  a  relentless  tyranny  over  his  hopeless 
subjects.  The  priestly  courts  of  the  narrow 
realm  had  begun  once  more  to  punish  heresy 
with  something  of  their  early  severity.  The 
city  of  Rome,  isolated  from  the  course  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  strove  to  revive  the  princi- 
ples and  the  practices  of  the  darkest  periods 
of  its  history.  And  the  protection  of  impe- 
rial France,  the  sole  support  of  the  usurping 
Church,  seemed  to  lend  to  Pius  IX.  an  au- 
thority that  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
enjoyed  for  centuries.  Rome  once  more 
menaced  Christendom  with  its  claim  of  in- 
fallibility, its  assumption  of  unlimited  su- 
premacy. The  pope  and  the  Jesuits  openly 
boasted  that  the  Papal  Church  had  lost  none 


1  In  Catholic  Maryland  alone,  Jost  tells  us,  x.  2, 
224,  were  the  Jews  excluded  from  office. 

2  Annual  Register,  1858,  p.  158.  Lord  John  Russell 
led  the  defense  of  the  Jews.  The  Conservative  lords 
threw  out  the  bills. 

3  Annual  Register,  1858,  p.  160. 
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of  its  prerogatives  in  the  past,  nor  would 
part  with  any  of  its  extreme  usurpations  in 
the  future.  One  of  these  inherent  privileges 
was  the  right  to  take  from  heretical  or  Jew- 
ish parents  those  of  their  children  who  had 
been  baptized  in  the  papal  faith,  and  edu- 
cate them  under  the  care  of  priestly  guard- 
ians. It  was  a  claim  founded  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  those  barbarous  councils  by  whose 
authority  the  Jews  had  been  tortured  or 
banished  in  Spain,  the  Protestants  burned 
or  buried  alive  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Eu- 
rope covered  with  the  disasters  of  endless 
religious  wars.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  pope 
and  his  advisers  resolved  to  renew  a  practice 
that  must  have  shocked  the  humanity  of 
any  age.  To  rob  parents  of  their  children 
was  the  strange  privilege  asserted  and  en- 
forced by  the  Roman  Inquisition. 

A  reputable  Jewish  family  named  Mortara* 
lived  happily  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1858, 
of  which  the  father  was  a  successful  manu- 
facturer, and  connected  by  a  close  relation- 
ship with  many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
of  the  place. ^  One  night  he  came  late  to  his 
home,  and,  to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  found  it 
in  possession  of  eight  or  ten  servants  of  the 
Inquisition.  They  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  chief  inquisitor,  to  be  shown  all  the 
children  of  the  family.  There  were  eight. 
They  were  found  asleep  in  bed.  Amidst 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  mother 
and  the  calmer  grief  of  the  father,  the  of- 
ficials selected  one  child,  Edgar,  of  only  sev- 
en years  of  age,  tore  him  from  the  embraces 
of  his  parents,  and  carried  him  away  weep- 
ing and  terrified  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  strange  outrage  was 
reluctantly  told.  It  seems  that  a  servant 
of  the  Mortaras,  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose 
character  is  said  to  have  been  infamous,  had 
secretly  baptized  the  child,  as  she  affirmed, 
when  it  was  ill  of  a  dangerous  disease.  But 
her  story  was  contradicted  by  the  parents, 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  wholly  un- 
worthy of  belief.^  She  had  told  the  priests 
of  what  she  had  done,  and  the  Church  had 
resolved  to  maintain  its  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  its  unconscious  convert.  The  moth- 
er, when  she  saw  her  son  ravished  from  her, 
fell  fainting  upon  the  floor;  the  neighbor- 
hood was  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  morning  the  boy  was  placed 
in  a  carriage  and  hurried  away  to  Rome. 

And  now  began  the  long  and  fruitless 
pursuit  of  their  lost  child  by  the  wretched 
parents.  They  followed  him  to  Rome ;  they 
besought  the  officials  of  the  papal  court  to 
restore  him  to  their  arms ;  they  saw  Anto- 
nelli,  and  strove  in  vain  to  convince  him  by 
proper  testimony  that  the  servant  was  a 

1  Mortara.  Lo  Droit  Canon,  etc.,  Paris,  1858.  Abho 
Delacoutnrc  boldly  denounced  the  whole  affair. 

2  This  was  the  statement  of  the  parents,  and  was 
pro])ably  true. 


profligate  and  a  liar.  He  refused  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  they  were  told  mockingly  by  the 
priests  that  if  they  would  become  Christians 
they  might  regain  their  child.  Once  the 
father  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  son  in  the 
midst  of  a  throng  of  priests  in  a  convent 
chapel,  but  when  he  endeavored  to  speak 
to  him  he  was  hurried  away.  The  parents 
were  afterward  permitted  to  see  their  Ed- 
gar in  the  presence  of  his  captors.  The 
father  overwhelmed  him  with  kisses  and 
tears ;  the  boy  seemed  anxious  to  follow 
him  home,  but  he  was  again  hurried  away 
to  a  distant  convent  at  Alatri.  Here,  too, 
the  Jewish  parents  followed  him  secretly, 
and  again  saw  their  child  at  a  distance,  and 
again  they  were  driven  away  by  the  priests, 
and  were  even  in  danger  of  ill  treatment 
from  the  fanatical  populace.  It  was  no  lon- 
ger safe  for  a  Jew  and  Jewess  in  1858  to 
travel  far  in  the  papal  dominions.^ 

But  the  story  of  the  abduction  of  Edgar 
Mortara  became  known  to  all  the  Jews  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  an  intense  re- 
sentment filled  all  the  powerful  race,  who 
had  thought  for  a  moment  that  their  perse- 
cutions had  ceased  forever.  The  last  insult 
of  the  papal  court  might  well  seem  the  most 
cruel  they  had  yet  endured.  What  Jewish 
child  was  safe,  what  Jewish  family  might 
not  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Mortaras,  if  the 
power  of  the  priests  were  equal  to  their  au- 
dacity and  pride?  Europe  rang  with  the 
remonstrances  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
Jews.  The  memory  of  their  ceaseless  sor- 
rows in  the  past  seemed  renewed  with  fresh 
bitterness.  They  saw  once  more  the  burn- 
ings, the  tortures,  and  the  exactions,  the  ban- 
ishments, the  robberies,  of  English  kings  and 
French  Crusaders,  the  rage  of  Arbaes  and 
Torquemada,  and  the  mocking  tenderness  of 
German  lords.  Yet  the  Jews  in  their  afflic- 
tion found  many  defenders.  The  liberal 
press  of  France,  England,  and  America  de- 
nounced the  cruelty  of  Pius  IX.,  and  even 
calm  and  enlightened  Catholics  denied  that 
any  such  extravagant  right  to  seize  the  chil- 
dren of  heretics  or  unbelievers  was  inherent 
in  St.  Peter's  chair.  But  the  pope  and  the 
Jesuits  loudly  defended  their  act.^  The  pope 
refused  to  give  up  the  child  even  at  the  so- 
licitations of  foreign  courts  and  powerful 
influence;  and  the  Unirers  and  the  CiviUtd, 
Cattolica  enlarged  on  the  happy  fate  of  Edgar 
Mortara.  They  pointed  out  that  the  right 
to  seize  Jewish  children  was  one  that  the 
Church  had  always  claimed.   They  asserted 


1  Le  couvrit  de  caresses,  de  baisers,  des  larmcs,  etc. 

3  The  Civilitd  Cattolica,  on  II  piccolo  neofito  Ed- 
gardo  Mortara,  denounced  as  heretics  all  who  denied 
the  popes  authority  over  baptized  children.  Lacou- 
ture,  p.  3.  The  Univers  was  equally  firm.  The  nltra- 
montanes  must  therefore  still  entertain  the  opinion 
that  all  the  children  of  Jews  are  held  by  their  parents 
only  on  sufferance  for  the  pope,  for  this  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  C^ouncil  of  Toledo,  633.  The  Univers  said 
it  was  the  uuivcrsal  rule  of  the  Church. 
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that  the  authority  of  the  natural  parent  was 
as  nothing  to  that  of  the  spiritual.  They 
assured  the  Jews  that  their  involuntary  con- 
vert would  never  be  given  up,  and  that  the 
Church  had  made  him  its  own. 

The  Mortaras  never  regained  their  child. 
Broken-hearted  and  reduced  to  comparative 
poverty,  they  fled  from  their  insecure  home 
in  Bologna  to  become  wanderers  in  distant 
lands.  Edgar  grew  up  in  a  convent,  forgot 
his  parents,  and  has  become,  it  is  said,  a 
priest.  The  pope  and  the  Jesuits,  safe  in 
the  protection  of  France,  mocked  at  the  im- 
potent rage  of  the  Jews.  The  fatal  insult 
they  had  inflicted  upon  a  sensitive  race 
seemed  never  to  be  avenged.  Yet  the  mo- 
ment of  retribution  at  last  arrived.  The 
papacy  fell  into  ruin  while  proclaiming  to 
the  world  its  own  infallibility,  and  in  the 
wreck  of  the  French  empire  the  pope  was 
hurled  forever  from  his  temporal  throne.  It 
is  said  that  of  all  his  Italian  foes,  the  most 
resolute  and  active  have  been  the  Jews ; 
that  the  Italian  press  owes  much  of  its  brill- 
iancy and  vigor  to  the  gifted  oftspring  of  the 
rabbinical  schools,  and  that  with  keen  sar- 
casm and  unsparing  ridicule  the  Jews  have 
never  ceased  to  assail  the  Jesuits  and  the 
priests,  who  still  assert  their  right  to  snatch 
children  from  their  parents,  and  exercise 
those  repulsive  acts  of  persecution  that  of- 
fend the  plainest  principles  of  humanity  and 
of  civilization. 

With  the  fall  of  the  papal  throne  and  the 
liberation  of  Italy,  the  chosen  people  seem 
to  have  reached  the  realm  of  universal  amity 
and  peace  ;  nor,  unless  their  ancient  persecu- 
tor^ should  be  raised  amidst  some  wild  con- 
vulsion to  a  new  yet  transient  supremacy, 
will  they  ever  again  be  forced  to  resume 
their  wanderings,  and  fly,  decimated  and  im- 
poverished, from  land  to  land.  A  new  pe- 
riod is  opening  for  them,  when  their  pros- 
perity and  progress  may  atone  for  their  past 
sufferings,  and  when,  amidst  the  gradual 
spread  of  humanity  and  refinement,  they 
will  be  able  every  where  to  illustrate  the 
benevolent  principles  of  the  Talmud,  and 
join  the  great  host  of  civilized  men  and 
women  who  are  laboring  to  spread  over  all 
the  world  the  reign  of  a  divine  charity.'^ 
That  they  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  the 
errors  and  the  crimes  of  their  misguided  per- 
secutors, that  they  have  ever  consented  to 
add  to  the  prosperity  and  cultivate  the  in- 
tellect of  those  lands  where  they  were  once 
treated  with  inhuman  severity,  are  among 
the  most  pleasing  traits  of  their  history ;  that 

1  I  must  not  be  thought  to  include  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  Roman  Catholics  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Jewish  persecutors,  or  the  enemies  of  free  education, 
but  their  influence  seems  not  yet  felt  in  their  Church. 

3  Few  have  read  without  interest  and  delight  the  es- 
say on  the  Talmud  by  the  lamented  Deutsch,  whose 
learning,  and  genius  have  thrown  new  lustre  on  his 
gifted  race,  whose  early  death  has  left  no  common 
void  in  the  ranks  of  scholarship. 


they  have  been  teachers  rather  than  warri- 
ors, industrious  and  frugal  rather  than  the 
destroyers  of  the  products  of  human  labor, 
is  their  rare  praise,  and  one  that  belongs  to 
few  among  their  rival  races.  Wherever 
they  have  gone  they  have  added  to  the 
wealth  of  nations,  and  increased  the  sum  of 
human  felicity.  The  Talmud  abounds  in 
lessons  of  virtue,  of  gentleness,  of  forgive- 
ness, and  of  peace,  many  of  which  men  have 
yet  to  learn ;  it  enforces  and  defines  the 
highest  principles  of  progress.  "  Be  perse- 
cuted," it  teaches,  "  rather  than  persecu- 
tors." "  The  repentant  is  more  honored  even 
than  the  righteous."  "  Never,"  exclaims 
one  of  its  teachers  to  his  disciples,  "  engage 
in  prayer  until  you  have  first  performed 
some  act  of  charity."  The  most  rational 
form  of  worship,  it  suggests,  is  to  labor  in 
the  boundless  fields  of  benevolence. 

But  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  the  story 
of  the  Jews  is  the  singular  devotion  they 
have  always  shown  to  mental  culture,  and 
the  priceless  benefits  they  have  reaped  from 
their  sedulous  care  of  education.  This  has 
been  the  potent  spring  of  all  their  wonder- 
ful preservations  and  their  indestructible 
energy.  The  school-master  has  saved  them 
from  the  fate  of  Babylon  and  of  Tyre.  It 
was  because  they  were  educated  to  industry, 
neatness,  docility,  and  order  that  they  sur- 
vived the  persecutions  of  priests  and  kings, 
and  have  beheld  the  destruction  of  all  their 
foes.  While  papal  Rome  left  all  the  world 
in  ignorance,  and  has  ever  opposed  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge  in  every  land,  while  un- 
der its  barbarous  rule  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France  were  left  with  a  debased  population, 
of  whom  not  one-third  could  read  and  write, 
the  prey  of  a  corrupt  nobility  and  of  im- 
moral courts,  the  Jews  have  always  set  the 
example  of  a  general  education.  While  in 
Europe  and  America  the  Papal  Church  is 
every  where  denouncing  the  cause  of  public 
instruction,  the  Jews  have  always  been  the 
firmest  of  its  defenders.  In  our  own  coun- 
try the  common-school  system  has  no  more 
strenuous  supporters  than  the  disciples  of 
the  Talmud,  and  no  bitterer  foes  than  that 
uncultivated  Church  which  would  snatch 
children  from  their  parents  and  hold  them 
in  perpetual  barbarism.^  Nor  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  two  contending  powers  unin- 
structive.  The  Papal  Church  is  perishing 
amidst  the  ignorance  in  which  it  has  labor- 
ed to  envelop  itself;  the  Hebrew  race  is  en- 
tering anew  upon  an  unimpeded  progress. 
The  lesson  of  the  Jewish  story,  indeed,  is 

1  The  New  Era,  the  Jewish  magazine  of  New  York, 
has  afforded  one  of  the  best  defenses  (June-October, 
1873)  of  our  common  schools,  and  rebukes  with  vigor 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  are  laboring  to  de- 
stroy the  foundations  of  American  progress.  It  is  no 
uninstructive  spectacle  to  study  the  struggle  between 
the  persecutors  and  the  persecuted  in  our  midst;  to 
observe  how  steadily  the  latter  adhere  to  the  cause  of 
knowledge,  how  fiercely  the  former  assail  it. 
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that  education  alone  can  preserve  the  per- 
manence of  races,  and  that  the  perpetuation 
of  nations  and  of  institutions  rests  upon  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  people ;  that 
the  school-house  is  more  potent  than  fleets 
and  armies,  and  that  the  school-master  is 
the  modern  king. 


MILDRED  IN  SEARCH  OF  A 
HUSBAND. 
I. 

"  "^TOU  will  never  find  a  truer  heart  nor  a 
1    finer  nature,"  said  Mrs.  Stanton,  im- 
pressively. 

Mildred  pouted,  looked  half  ashamed  but 
wholly  unconvinced,  and,  with  a  wisdom  un- 
usual at  her  age,  held  her  tongue. 

She  was  a  pretty  little  creature,  of  that 
diminutive  type  that  all  the  world  conspires 
to  caress.  Large  eyes  of  a  golden  hazel, 
strange  contrast  to  the  dark  lashes,  looked 
out  from  under  a  fair  smooth  forehead  with 
a  dreamy  poetry  in  their  wistful  gaze,  more 
than  half  contradicted  by  the  saucy  expres- 
sion of  the  little  nose  and  the  many  dimples 
round  the  smiling  mouth.  A  close  student 
of  character  could  readily  detect  in  the  war- 
ring elements  of  that  face  the  chaotic  nature 
of  the  undeveloped  soul  within.  Intense 
aifection ;  aesthetic  sensibilities ;  a  thorough- 
ly untrained  intellect,  throwing  out  feelers 
wildly  in  all  directions ;  a  native  shrewdness 
that  passed  for  brilliancy ;  a  dramatic  capac- 
ity that  hovered  on  the  borders  of  deceit ;  a 
large  amount  of  what  the  Yankees  call  "fac- 
ulty," curiously  combined  with  an  inveterate 
addiction  to  day-dreams ;  courage,  coquetry, 
obstinacy,  sharpness,  and  romance — made  up 
the  larger  part  of  that  half-grown  character. 
At  seventeen,  a  woman  in  her  sensibilities, 
a  child  in  every  thing  else,  there  was  no  pre- 
dicting her  fate,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  which  side  of  her  kaleidoscopic  soul 
was  to  be  held  uppermost  by  the  master- 
hand  that  was  to  sway  her  destinies.  At 
present  she  reflected,  chameleon -like,  the 
color  of  her  surroundings. 

And  it  was  this  perplexing  nature  that 
Mrs.  Stanton  proposed  to  take  from  her 
country  home  to  spend  a  winter  in  the  city. 
Mildred's  step-mother  made  no  objection — 
indeed,  was  jfleased,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  consult.  The  question  was  apparent- 
ly settled,  to  Mildred's  intense  delight,  when 
an  obstacle  asserted  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
sturdy  young  farmer,  with  whom  the  young 
lady  had  been  carrying  on  a  desperate  flir- 
tation all  summer.  She  must  play  at  love 
and  romance  with  somebody,  and  he  was 
the  best  and  nearest  lay  figure  upon  whom 
to  hang  the  gorgeous  draperies  of  her  fancy. 
Her  lively  imagination  had  conjured  up  an 
atmosphere  of  romance  about  them  both,  in 
which  fools'  jjaradise  she  contrived  to  kill  a 


great  deal  of  time,  and  utterly  to  bewitch 
and  captivate  the  susceptible  heart  of  Roger 
TreadAvell. 

But  with  the  first  whisper  of  a  city  visit 
all  this  magic  atmosphere  was  rudely  dis- 
pelled, brushed  away  in  a  twinkling,  like 
the  morning  cobwebs  from  the  dewy  grass. 
Mildred  awoke  with  a  start  from  her  day- 
dream to  see  her  hero  with  disenchanted 
eyes.  It  was  to  her  as  though  the  elegant 
shepherd  of  a  Watteau  fan,  with  his  dainty 
dress  and  powdered  hair,  and  all  his  glory 
of  ribbons  and  rosettes,  had  been  suddenly 
transmuted  into  a  perspiring  laborer,  in  a 
red  shirt,  pitching  hay  into  a  dusty  barn. 

Her  second  vision  was  as  unreal  as  her 
first.  If  before  her  eager  glances  aimed  too 
high,  now  they  shot  too  low.  Roger  was  no 
hero  of  a  pastoral  poem,  made  up  of  impos- 
sible refinement  and  an  interesting  lack  of 
education,  as  the  heroes  of  idyls  are  wont  to 
be,  but  a  young  fellow  of  sterling  qualities, 
excellent  sense,  warm  and  steadfast  affec- 
tion, and  reasonably  good-looking  withal. 
He  had  not  the  brilliant  possibilities  of 
Mildred,  but  neither  had  he  her  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  going  to  wrack  and  ruin.  He 
answered  to  Schlegel's  description  of  "the 
most  agreeable  of  all  companions — a  simple, 
frank  man,  without  any  high  pretensions  to 
an  oppressive  greatness ;  one  who  under- 
stands the  use  of  life,  and  loves  it ;  obliging 
alike  at  all  hours;  above  all,  of  a  golden 
temper,  and  steadfast  as  an  anchor." 

It  was  very  natural  that  this  dazzling 
vision  of  a  winter  in  the  city  should  alarm 
him,  and  that  he  should  oppose  its  realiza- 
tion most  vigorously.  But  he  begged,  en- 
treated, insisted  in  vain.  Mildred,  fascina- 
ted by  the  alluring  prospect  of  possible  ro- 
mances, peopled  by  brilliant  heroes  from  the 
realms  of  poetry  and  art  and  wealth  and 
fashion,  turned  to  him  steadily  her  coldest 
and  most  stubborn  face.  She  became  un- 
yielding ice,  this  petted  maiden,  who,  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  looked  into  his  face  with 
a  romantic  adoration  she  had  even  persuaded 
herself  she  felt. 

He  humbled  himself  to  the  last  resort  of 
desperate  mankind,  and  sought  an  interces- 
sor. Mrs.  Stanton's  invitation  had  done  the 
mischief,  he  argued ;  surely  Mrs.  Stanton's 
influence  over  Mildred  might  undo  it,  and 
so  help  him.  Mrs.  Stanton  respected,  liked, 
and  pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
and  tried  her  best  with  Mildred,  summing 
up  a  long  list  of  Roger's  good  qualities  with 
the  prophetic  utterance  we  have  already 
quoted. 

"  If  you  will  give  Roger  your  promise," 
said  Mrs.  Stanton,  after  a  long  pause,  while 
Mildred  gazed  with  determined  eyes  out  of 
the  window — "  if  you  will  only  assure  him 
that  you  will  be  his  wife  when  you  come 
back,  I'm  sure  ho  will  let  you  go,  trusting 
fully  in  your  faith  and  truth.    You  had  bet- 
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ter  think  of  it  seriously,  my  cliild  ;  you  could 
not  find  a  stronger  arm  or  a  stouter  heart 
among  all  your  heroes  of  romance." 

"No!"  cried  Mildred,  springing  to  her 
feet  with  sudden  energy,  her  eyes  fairly 
ablaze  with  excitement ;  "  I  will  not  have 
Roger  Treadwell !  Do  you  want  to  bind  me 
down,  Aunt  Clara,  to  be  a  household  drudge 
and  slave,  to  wear  my  life  out  in  these  hor- 
rid, useless  little  things  that  one  has  to  do 
over  and  over  again  forever,  and  never  be 
done  with  ?  Do  you  think  I  can  be  content 
to  sit  down  in  Roger's  kitchen  all  my  life, 
and  hear  him  talk  about  the  crops  and  the 
cattle,  and  spend  my  days  cooking  his  din- 
ners and  mending  his  clothes  ?  Is  that  all 
I  was  made  for  ?  Because,  if  it  is,  I  would 
rather  die  this  minute,  and  be  done  with  it !" 

"Mildred,"  asked  Mrs.  Stanton,  quietly, 
when  this  sudden  blaze  had  spent  itself, 
"was  Roger  talking  of  nothing  but  crops 
and  cattle  all  those  long  moonlight  evenings 
that  you  spent  together  under  the  elms  ?" 

Blush  after  blush  went  up  to  the  top  of 
Mildred's  forehead  like  the  waves  of  the 
northern  lights. 

"  A'lnt  Clara,  you  are  too  bad !"  she  said ; 
''you  know  that  is  very  different!  When 
you  are  married,  it  is  quite  another  thing. 
People  expect  you  to  please  them  then,  in- 
stead of  their  pleasing  you.  If  I  marry  at 
all,  it  must  be  somebody  who  is  infinitely 
my  superior,"  pursued  Mildred,  with  the  sat- 
isfying conviction  that  she  was  giving  utter- 
ance to  an  original  and  lofty  sentiment — 
"  some  one  I  am  afraid  of,  who  can  teach 
me,  and  whom  I  shall  thoroughly  respect. 
I  can't  have  that  sort  of  feeling  for  Roger. 
He  is  all  very  well  in  his  way — out-of-doors 
— but,  somehow,  when  he  comes  into  the 
house  he  seems  to  take  up  all  the  room,  and 
his  voice  is  so  loud,  and  his  boots  creak,  and 
his  hands  are  rough."  An  expressive  shud- 
der concluded  the  catalogue. 

"Very  well,  Mildred,  I  will  say  no  more. 
A  husband  whose  boots  creak  is  certainly 
something  to  be  dreaded.  We  will  give  poor 
Roger  his  dismissal.  You  shall  go  to  the 
city,  and  follow  out  your  own  sweet  will, 
and  let  us  hope  that  a  fairer  destiny  is  in 
reserve  for  you." 

Mildred  hung  her  pretty  head,  but  half 
satisfied.  A  dim  conviction  began  to  dawn 
upon  her  that  there  might  be  problems  in 
life  of  a  gravity  even  beyond  the  ken  of  her- 
self or  her  boarding-school  cronies.  Dr. 
John  Brown  tells  an  inimitable  story  of  a 
Scotch  shepherd  who  said  of  his  solemn  dog, 
"  Oh,  Sirs,  life's  full  o'  sairiousness  to  him ; 
he  just  never  gets  eneugh  o'  fightin'."  Some 
faint  idea  of  this  sairiousness  of  life  began  to 
pierce  through  Mildred's  consciousness,  and 
to  fill  her  with  a  vague  uneasy  sense  that 
perhaps  even  in  the  city  people  did  not  al- 
ways live  in  a  cocoon  woven  of  their  own 
dreams. 


But  the  doubts  and  difficulties  she  dimly 
foresaw  overnight  were  dispelled  with  the 
first  ray  of  morning  sunshine,  and  Mildred 
woke  to  di-eam  by  day  of  all  the  vague  de- 
lights the  future  had  in  store  for  her.  It 
was  all  her  eager  little  soul  could  do  to  re- 
main in  its  bodily  prison  till  the  happy  day 
and  hour  came  when  she  was  actually  driv- 
ing with  Mrs.  Stanton  through  the  keen  Oc- 
tober air  to  the  little  country  station,  whose 
battered  doors  seemed  to  her  as  the  gates 
of  Paradise. 

n. 

Mildred  had  been  in  town  three  weeks, 
had  tasted  of  all  the  gayeties  of  the  metrop- 
olis, had  feasted  her  eyes  with  pictures  and 
her  ears  with  music,  had  seen  "the  best  so- 
ciety" in  its  best  raiment  and  on  its  best  be- 
havior, had  been  dazzled,  bewildered,  ex- 
cited, till  her  little  head  was  in  a  whirl; 
but  she  had  not  yet  met  "  the  calm  superior 
being"  who  was  to  take  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  her  little  flustered  soul.  Calm  su- 
perior beings  of  various  heights  and  descrip- 
tions she  had  met  frequently,  it  is  true,  but 
they  had  cast  an  indifferent  glance  at  her, 
and  passed  by,  as  cold  and  remote  as  the 
stars  themselves. 

And  so  the  tide  of  fashionable  life  swept 
on,  bearing  with  it  this  sharp-eyed,  silly  lit- 
tle child,  whose  romantic  visions  were  grad- 
ually losing  color  and  brightness  as  the  nov- 
elty wore  off,  and  permitted  her  to  see  the 
everlasting  commonplace  beneath.  She  was 
growing  weary  of  it  already;  not  strong 
.enough  to  keep  her  head  above  the  current, 
and  strike  out  independently  where  she 
would,  she  was  tossed  like  a  drifting  straw 
from  wave  to  wave,  or  eddied  into  a  corner, 
to  be  forgotten  in  sluggish  quiet.  There 
she  lapsed  into  fits  of  depression  that  took 
the  life  out  of  her  eyes  and  the  color  from 
her  cheeks,  in  which  she  sat  for  hours  with 
her  chin  upon  her  hand,  dimly  conscious  of 
an  aching  void. 

In  one  of  these  blank  gazes  into  vacancy 
Mrs.  Stanton  caught  her  one  early  November 
twilight,  and  shook  her  out  of  apathy  into 
delight  by  proposing  to  take  her  to  see  Ham- 
let that  very  evening.  It  was  to  be  her  first 
introduction  to  a  metropolitan  theatre,  with 
all  its  glitter  of  lights,  its  array  of  fashion, 
its  splendor  of  scenery ;  and  it  seemed  a  long 
and  tedious  interval  to  the  impatient  Mil- 
dred before  they  were  actually  seated  in 
their  places  and  the  curtain  rose. 

The  cold  air  of  the  stage  that  struck  upon 
her  glowing  face  as  the  battlements  of  the 
castle  came  into  view  seemed  to  her  excited 
fancy  to  blow  straight  from  Elsinore,  and 
she  shivered  in  sympathy  with  the  weary 
sentinels.  As  the  play  went  on,  a  strange 
exaltation  possessed  her  and  kept  her  quiet. 
She  seemed  to  herself  as  lifted  above  all  out- 
ward demonstration  by  the  very  strength 
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of  her  excitement  and  tlie  swift  succession 

of  her  emotions.    Her  eyes  riveted  upon  the 

hero  of  the  play,  in  whom  the  wildest  dreams 

of  her  fancy  seemed  realized,  she  followed 

every  motion  of  the  slender,  graceful  figure, 

drank  in  every  tone  of  the  thrilling  voice. 

Like  Miranda,  she  would  have  said, 

"  I  might  call  him 
A  thing  divine;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble." 

The  curtain  fell  upon  the  first  act,  and  the 
audience  awoke  to  life  again.  The  usual 
hum  of  theatre  talk,  with  its  noisy  back- 
ground of  orchestral  music,  began.  Young 
ladies  expressed  their  voluble  delight  in  all 
the  adjectives  of  their  extravagant  vocab- 
ulary ;  jealous  young  men  ventured  faint 
sneers,  and  were  instantly  suppressed  with 
contempt  by  their  fair  adversaries ;  old  the- 
atre-goers shrugged  their  capacious  shoul- 
ders, and  murmured  of  Kean  and  the  elder 
Booth ;  matrons  settled  themselves  more 
comfortably,  and  talked  of  their  children  and 
their  servants,  while  their  husbands  com- 
pared notes  as  to  the  last  "  quotations"  (not 
Shakspearean). 

But  the  play  went  on,  and  the  charm  that 
held  Mildred's  imagination  waxed  stronger. 
To  her  unsophisticated  eyes  the  spectacle 
was  a  reality.  They  were  the  solid  towers 
of  the  veritable  Elsinore  that  she  beheld,  and 
it  was  Hamlet's  self  that  wandered  musing 
through  the  spacious  halls,  and  questioned 
the  grave-diggers  in  the  church-yard.  Re- 
called to  a  sense  of  the  actor's  existence  out- 
side of  the  play  by  the  various  criticisms  of 
the  people  near  her,  she  created  for  him  an 
ideal  life,  in  which  he  moved  a  princely  and 
romantic  figure  through  Shakspearean  sur- 
roundings, while  she  herself,  a  happier  Ophe- 
lia, sat  at  his  feet  and  talked  blank  verse  by 
the  hour. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Deuce  act  this  evening  f 
asked  a  voice,  rudely  dispelling  her  reverie. 

"  No,"  answered  a  young  dandy  by  her 
side ;  "  she's  left  the  stage,  you  know,  and 
they've  put  on  some  horrid  wretch  by  the 
name  of  Price  instead." 

Mildred  stared  at  him  in  blank  dismay. 
That  stately  creature  in  the  royal  robes  to 
be  mentioned  so  disrespectfully,  and  the  sol- 
itary Hamlet  discovered  to  be  a  mere  ordi- 
nary married  man  !  The  shock  was  terrible. 
But  her  sanguine  spirits  soon  rallied.  Prob- 
ably Mrs.  Deuce  was  a  useful  but  uninterest- 
ing woman,  incapable  of  really  appreciating 
her  husband,  whom  he  had  married  in  the 
hasty  impulse  of  unthinking  youth.  Had 
he  but  waited  till  he  had  met  her!  She 
was  convinced  that  in  herself  alone  were 
the  possibilities  of  that  perfect  companion- 
ship for  which  he  must  be  seeking  in  vain. 
Still,  although  Fate  had  interposed  to  pre- 
vent their  union,  she  might  still  become  his 
friend,  and  perhaps,  in  future  years —  Here 
Mildred  lapsed  into  a  vague  reverie  of  pos- 


sible delights,  till  the  curtain  fell  for  the 
last  time,  and  her  dreams  and  the  play  were 
ended  together. 

For  the  moment  only,  for  Mildred  rode 
home  in  silent  ecstasy,  hugging  to  her  ro- 
mantic little  heart  the  dear  delusion  she 
had  formed.  A  recollection  of  Roger  cross- 
ed her  mind,  to  be  repelled  with  sudden  dis- 
gust. How  different  this  radiant  vision, 
with  its  noble  bearing,  its  golden  locks,  its 
romantic  grace,  its  subdued  sorrow !  She 
tossed  and  turned  upon  her  restless  bed  all 
night,  determined  not  to  go  to  sleep,  but  to 
recall  every  look  and  tone  and  gesture  that 
had  charmed  her. 

The  next  day  she  possessed  herself  of  Mr. 
Deuce's  picture,  stolen  surreptitiously  from 
the  drawing-room  album,  and  pored  over 
his  features  till  her  eyes  were  dim.  She 
wrote  lame  verses  in  his  honor,  and  sent 
them  to  the  newspapers,  whose  editors,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  mercifully  consigned  them 
to  the  waste-paper  basket.  She  came  down 
to  breakfast  without  appetite,  and  with 
great  black  rings  round  her  eyes.  She  lost 
all  interest  in  shopping  and  other  innocent 
amusements  of  her  age  and  sex,  and  mani- 
fested a  morbid  relish  for  solitary  musings 
and  sentimental  poetry. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  so  patent  a  dis- 
ease, but  to  cure  it  was  another  matter. 
Mrs.  Stanton  tried  every  remedy  usually 
considered  effectual  in  such  cases,  but  in 
vain.  Reason,  persuasion,  ridicule,  were 
essayed  by  turns,  and  failed.  To  the  ene- 
my's fire  Mildred  opposed  every  resource 
she  could  command — smiles,  tears,  pathos, 
sullen  silence,  outbursts  of  eloquence,  artful 
contrivances,  as  the  occasion  demanded,  but 
always  an  immovable  obstinacy.  Tired  of 
the  unavailing  struggle,  and  really  alarmed 
for  the  girl's  health,  Mrs.  Stanton  at  last  re- 
solved to  try  a  heroic  remedy,  for  the  first 
suggestion  of  which  she  had  to  thank  a 
great  actress,  long  since  dead  and  gone. 
The  preliminaries  all  settled,  this  tender- 
hearted lady  began  to  have  sundry  scruples 
and  qualms  of  conscience. 

"  If  I  succeed  in  breaking  up  Mildred's  in- 
fatuation by  this  plan  which  you  approve," 
she  said  to  her  husband,  "  I  run  the  risk,  I 
am  afraid,  of  imbittering  the  child's  fancy, 
of  destroying  her  ideal,  of  taking  the  poetry 
out  of  her  life." 

"  Taking  the  nonsense  out  of  her  silly  lit- 
tle head,  you  mean,"  retorted  Mr.  Stanton. 
"  My  dear  Clara,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  consider  the  first  fancy  of  a  half- 
grown  girl  as  having  any  deeper  hold  on 
her  existence  than  the  grass  seed  lodged 
in  the  crevices  of  your  pine  cone  yonder? 
Take  the  poetry  out  of  her  life,  forsooth! 
Why,  she  doesn't  know  what  poetry  is  yet ! 
You  get  this  foolish  notion  out  of  her  head 
if  you  can,  and  I'll  answer  for  the  recovery 
of  the  patient." 
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As  the  result  of  this  conversation,  the  as- 
tonished Mildred  was  told  to  prepare  for  a 
call  upon  Mrs.  Deuce. 

III. 

It  was  with  no  little  flutter  of  spirits 
that  the  youthful  devotee  took  her  place  in 
the  carriage  beside  her  aunt.  Actually  to 
be  about  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere 
wherein  her  bright  ideal  lived  and  moved 
and  had  his  being  was  a  sensation  of  itself. 
Then  to  see  the  exquisite  goddess  that  ruled 
his  fancy  was  necessarily  a  great  event ;  for 
Mildred  had  reached  the  topmost  stage  of 
exaltation  by  this  time,  and  had  persuaded 
herself  that  Mrs.  Deuce  must  be  a  perfect  be- 
ing, to  be  chosen  by  so  great  a  man — young, 
graceful,  beautiful,  of  course,  with  a  low 
sweet  voice,  and  large  eyes  full  of  soul,  a 
musical  instrument,  in  short,  of  the  human 
variety,  ready  to  give  back  its  rarest  melo- 
dies to  the  hand  of  genius.  Such  was  the 
ethereal  creature,  half  muse,  half  angel,  that 
Mildred's  imagination  had  created  for  one  of 
the  roughest  uses  of  this  workaday  world. 

They  entered  Mrs.  Deuce's  apartments  in 
one  of  the  fashionable  hotels ;  and  what  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Mildred's 
dream ! 

Being  rather  below  the  medium  height 
himself,  the  attraction  of  opposites  had  giv- 
en to  Alfred  Deuce  a  wife  of  superb  propor- 
tions. Mrs.  Deuce  was  a  tall  and  ample 
blonde,  with  a  loud  ringing  voice,  and  a 
breezy  manner  that  was  cheery  as  the  sun- 
shine, but  to  Mildred's  morbid  fancy  exceed- 
ingly repulsive.  Her  superb  hair  hung  in 
two  frowzy  braids  over  her  shoulders,  add- 
ing possibly  to  the  youthfulness,  certainly 
not  to  the  grace,  of  her  appearance,  and  the 
magnificent  lines  of  her  Juno -like  figure 
were  hidden  by  the  awkward  folds  of  an  ill- 
made  wrapper.  Mildred  hated  large  women 
— as  what  young  girl  does  not  ? — and  for  this 
full-blown  dispeller  of  her  dearest  dreams 
she  conceived  an  instant  and  unconquerable 
aversion. 

The  room,  too,  was  a  sad  shock  to  Mil- 
dred's imagination.  Sundry  garments  of 
theatrical  cut  and  color,  and  none  of  the 
freshest,  trailed  across  the  faded  furniture. 
On  a  table  were  the  dingy  and  tarnished 
remains  of  a  late  floral  triumph,  half  hid- 
den from  sight  by  the  tattered  leaves  of  a 
prompt-book  pitched  carelessly  upon  the 
decaying  flowers.  On  the  same  table,  to 
Mildred's  horror  and  dismay,  lay  a  wig  of 
long  and  curling  golden  hair;  she  feared 
she  recognized  the  flowing  tresses  as  Ham- 
let's own. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  very  wig  Deuce  wears  in 
Hamlet"  said  his  wife,  in  her  cheerful  voice, 
with  a  little  nod,  as  she  caught  the  direc- 
tion of  Mildred's  eyes.  "Bless  you,  my 
dear,  you  didn't  think  it  was  his  own  hair, 
did  you?    Ah,  no;  that's  a  'dandy  gray 


russet,'  as  I  tell  him — the  little  he  has,  that 
is,  for  he  keeps  it  cut  uncommonly  short. 
Ah,  dear !  and  to  think  when  I  first  knew 
him  his  curls  were  my  pride !  But  law ! 
what's  beauty!"  she  added,  with  a  laugh; 
''provided  you've  good  bones  and  a  decent 
nose,  that's  all  the  stage  needs  in  the  way 
of  beauty  nowadays." 

"  I — I  don't  quite  understand,"  stammer- 
ed Mildred. 

"Mrs.  Deuce  means,  my  dear,"  good-hu- 
moredly  interposed  Mrs.  Stanton,  "  that  the 
art  of  '  making-up,'  as  it  is  called,  has  reach- 
ed such  perfection  that  a  mere  foundation 
is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Mrs.  Deuce ;  "  give  Pad- 
der  and  Co.  an  idea  of  the  figure  you  want, 
and  they'll  turn  you  out  the  graceful,  or  the 
athletic,  or  the  corpulent,  just  as  you  like ; 
juvenile  tragedy  or  heavy  business,  it's  all 
one  to  them." 

"But  surely,"  ventured  Mildred,  with  a 
blush,  "  Mr.  Deuce  can  have  no  need  of  their 
assistance." 

Mrs.  Deuce  burst  into  peal  after  peal  of 
loud  but  musical  laughter,  in  which  even 
Mrs.  Stanton  joined,  to  Mildred's  great  con- 
fusion. 

"  You  dear  little  innocent !"  she  cried  at 
last,  the  merry  tears  standing  in  her  eyes ; 
"  why,  he's  all  made  up,  every  bit  of  him, 
from  his  waist  down  ;  and  his  arms  and  his 
shoulders  are  padded  too,  for  that  matter. 
Then  with  those  flowing  golden  curls  there, 
and  a  little  extra  eyebrow,  and  a  judicious 
use  of  rouge  and  powder,  and  so  on,  why,  we 
make  quite  a  dazzling  appearance  at  night, 
and  fascinate  all  the  young  ladies,"  she 
added,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Mildred. 

"How  is  Mr.  Deuce,  by-the-way?"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Stanton,  who  wished  to  give  Mil- 
dred a  chance  to  recover  from  the  disgust 
she  saw  but  too  plainly  visible  in  her  face. 

"Tolerably  miserable,  thank  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Deuce,  cheerfuii^ .  "  He  had  a  bad  fall 
in  Romeo  last  night  (third  act,  you  know) ; 
hit  his  head,  and  gave  himself  a  wretched 
headache ;  so  he's  in  retirement  this  morn- 
ing, hoping  to  get  rid  of  it." 

"I  should  think  that  fall  might  be  very 
dangerous,"  said  Mrs.  Stanton,  "  it's  so  im- 
petuous, so  unstudied — " 

"  Unstudied !"  laughed  the  actress,  with 
a  fine  scorn ;  "  why,  if  he  has  rehearsed  it 
once,  he  has  a  thousand  times!  All  these 
things  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  bless 
you !  There's  not  one  of  you  young  ladies," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Mildred,  "  I  don't 
care  how  vain  she  is,  who  spends  so  much 
time  before  her  glass  as  my  husband  does. 
Hours  and  hours  together  he's  at  it.  So  was 
I  before  I  left  the  stage.  My  dear,  you  little 
think,  when  you  see  a  play  running  smooth- 
ly, of  the  days  of  anxious  thought  and  work 
that  have  been  spent  on  it.  Many's  the 
time  I  have  said,  like  Touchstone,  '  I  care 
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not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not 
weary !' " 

A  Ibrisk  knock  at  tlie  door  ;  and  in  answer 
to  Mrs.  Deuce's  loud  "  Come  in !"  enter  a 
waiter  bearing  a  tray,  in  whicli  reposed  a 
huge  beefsteak,  in  a  very  underdone  condi- 
tion, a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  foaming  toby  of 
ale. 

"  Ah,  that's  my  husband's  lunch,"  said  Mrs. 
Deuce,  bouncing  from  her  seat.  "I  know 
you'll  excuse  me  if  I  take  it  in  to  him.  I 
won't  be  a  minute.  You  see,  he  plays  Rich- 
ard the  Third  to-night,  which  is  very  heavy 
business,  and  nothing  but  plenty  of  half-raw 
beef  can  keep  him  up  to  it.  You've  no  idea 
of  the  strength  it  takes." 

So  saying,  with  a  cheery  nod,  she  vanished 
into  the  inner  room,  and  Mildred  tried  to 
collect  her  bewildered  senses,  and  realize 
the  horrors  of  the  situation. 

An  oppressive  odor  of  stale  tobacco-smoke 
hung  about  the  room,  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  a  couple  of  blackened  pipes  upon  the 
mantel-piece.  A  neighboring  whisky  bot- 
tle also  asserted  its  fragrant  presence,  and 
two  or  three  dirty  glasses  still  stood  beside 
it.  Play-bills  and  newspaper  cuttings  were 
strewn  over  the  open  piano,  amidst  a  litter 
of  Shakspearean  songs,  photographs,  and 
parts,"  in  manuscript.  A  dusty  sunbeam 
slanted,  like  Ithuriel's  spear,  across  the  tin- 
sel lace  of  a  royal  mantle,  and  betrayed  its 
shabbiness.  Wherever  Mildred  turned  her 
asking  eyes  she  beheld  the  wrong  side  of 
her  dream-fabric — the  trade,  and  not  the 
art.  Instead  of  an  ideal  Prince  of  Denmark 
living  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  poetry, 
here  was  a  mere  mortal  in  a  dirty  lodging, 
devouring  raw  steaks  and  swallowing  bitter 
beer  by  the  quart,  as  a  preparation  for  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  glorious  creations 
of  Shakspeare  !  It  was  too  dreadful.  Ev- 
ery thing  must  be  a  mockery  and  a  delusion  ; 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  poetry,  no  such 
thing  as  art. 

Mildred's  reflections  were  interrupted  at 
this  point  by  the  return  of  Mrs.  Deuce,  her 
sunshiny  face  all  dimpled  with  some  merry 
recollection. 

"  I  must  tell  you  something  rich  that  hap- 
pened the  other  night,"  she  began.  "You 
remember  Hamlet's  exit  in  the  first  act, 
where  he  follows  the  ghost,  holding  his 
sword  with  the  cross  np  ?  Well,  young 
Pinto,  the  poet,  you  know,  came  to  me  in 
Deuce's  dressing-room  during  the  second 
act,  while  I  was  making  some  tea,  all  in  a 
wild  entusijmusy  about  that  exit.  ^I  never 
saw  a  man  so  possessed  by  a  part,'  says 
Pinto,  turning  up  his  eyes;  *to  witness  his 
unearthly  pallor,  and  his  fixed  gaze,  and  to 
see  his  lips  move  as  if  muttering  a  prayer — 
it  was  something  awful,  I  tell  you.  By 
George !  it  will  haunt  me  all  night,  Mrs. 
Deuce.'  Well,  I  thought  I  should  have  died. 
I  fairly  shouted  with  laughter ;  and  there  sat 


poor  little  Pinto  staring  at  me  with  his  great 
grave  eyes,  as  if  I  were  a  raving  lunatic. 
I'm  ashamed  to  confess  it,  Mrs.  Stanton,  but 
the  fact  was,  that  when  Pinto  thought  Deuce 
was  muttering  a  prayer,  he  was  really  swear- 
ing like  a  trooper  at  the  prompter,  who  had 
forgotten  to  have  the  lights  lowered  for  the 
exit.  Poor  Pinto  !"  And  off  went  Mrs.  Deuce 
again  in  another  burst  of  boisterous  laughter. 

Mildred  could  bear  no  more,  and  threw 
such  an  appealing  glance  at  Mrs.  Stanton 
that  the  latter  rose  at  once  to  take  leave. 

"  You  know  I'm  not  often  so  untidy  as 
this,"  Mrs.  Deuce  whispered  to  her,  as  Mil- 
dred was  rushing  down  the  stairs  in  advance, 
"  but  I  set  the  stage  as  you  requested." 

Mrs.  Stanton  nodded  her  thanks,  and  hast- 
ened to  rejoin  Mildred,  who  had  already 
buried  herself  in  the  carriage  cushions,  and 
was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Poor  little  girl!  The  bloom  had  been 
rudely  rubbed  off  the  flower,  the  first  illusion 
had  been  destroyed,  and  she  felt  as  if  life 
could  have  no  more  pleasure  in  store  for  her. 
A  dreary  waste  of  barren  years  seemed  to 
compose  the  future  ;  "  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land"  no  longer  shed  its  be- 
wildering radiance  over  her  destiny,  and  she 
saw  herself  wearily  treading  the  tiresome 
every-day  paths  whence  the  ideal  had  for- 
ever fled. 

Mrs.  Stanton  meanwhile  felt  every  sob  go 
to  her  heart.  Realizing  the  misery  that 
Mildred  was  suffering  at  the  moment,  she 
forgot  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  youth,  for- 
got the  April  nature  of  its  smiles  and  tears, 
and  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  what  she 
had  done.  She  tried  to  soothe  Mildred  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  but  Mildred  ob- 
stinately refused  to  be  soothed. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  at  the  bottom 
of  her  little  heart  there  lurked  a  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  becoming  very  interest- 
ing ;  all  the  girl's  dramatic  instincts  awoke 
at  the  suggestion  ;  she  caught  the  situation 
with  her  keen  perceptions,  and  was  ready  to 
play  the  suffering  heroine,  the  lovely  bud 
with  a  canker  at  its  heart,  to  the  admiration 
of  any  and  all  beholders.  It  was  the  luxury 
of  woe  that  she  enjoyed.  She  was  really 
very  miserable,  and  yet  this  curious  double- 
ness  of  her  nature  enabled  her  to  get  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  out  of  her  very  sufferings,  a 
thorough  satisfaction  in  her  grief. 

Having  wept  away  the  first  violence  of 
I  her  disappointment,  she  was  ready,  when 
evening  came,  to  go  down  stairs  in  a  costume 
of  appropriate  pensiveness,  and  play  the 
pretty  part  of  the  bruised  and  broken  lily. 
She  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone  with  the  sweet- 
est of  modulations ;  she  drooped  her  pretty 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  sighed  softly  but 
demonstratively ;  she  gazed  with  sad  intent- 
ness  into  vacancy,  and  started  violently 
when  addressed  by  name ;  she  allowed  the 
furtive  tears  to  gather  in  her  uplifted  eyes 
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when  she  thought  any  one  was  looking  at 
lier  ;  and,  in  short,  enacted  the  "  heart  bowed 
down,  with  grief  oppressed,"  with  such  ad- 
mirable truth  to  nature  that  poor  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton was  rendered  quite  miserable.  As  to 
her  husband,  his  more  stolid  masculine  sym- 
pathies were  not  so  easily  roused.  From 
time  to  time  he  eyed  Mildred  intently,  caught 
all  her  poses  with  a  furtive  glance,  and  re- 
lapsed into  his  newspaper  again. 

In  the  marital  tete-a-tete  that  night  he 
was  not  so  sympathetic  as  his  wife  expected, 
and,  indeed,  talked  in  such  a  way  as  almost 
to  justify  her,  she  declared,  in  calling  him  a 
brute. 

"My  dear,"  expostulated  this  obdurate 
husband,  "  I  don't  say  the  girl's  happy ;  I 
only  say  she  is  not  very  miserable.  Now 
mark  my  words,  she'll  get  ove)'  it,  and  a  great 
deal  sooner  than  you  will,  probably.  Girls 
that  are  really  heart-broken  don't  usually 
find  it  a  beautifying  process,  whereas  Mil- 
dred's misery  is  quite  interesting.  I  never 
saw  her  look  prettier  than  she  did  to-night ; 
and  the  way  she  managed  to  control  her 
grief  within  becoming  bounds,"  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, with  a  chuckle,  "  really  did  equal  honor 
to  her  head  and  her  heart." 

"  Hard-hearted  monster  !"  said  his  wife  ; 
"  you've  not  a  particle  of  feeling  in  your 
composition,  and  it's  quite  useless  to  talk  to 
you." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  my 
dear,  because  I  happen  at  this  moment  to  be 
intolerably  sleepy.  Reserve  your  romance 
for  the  morning,  when  I  hope  I  shall  be 
more  awake  to  the  situation." 

IV. 

Three  or  four  weeks  flew  by,  with  their 
changing  round  of  cares  and  pleasures,  and 
Mildred  was  beginning  to  console  herself. 
In  the  first  chill  of  her  disappointment  she 
had  dared  to  look  with  indifferent  eyes  upon 
the  reigning  hero  of  society,  the  leader  of  all 
the  fashionable  Germans,  Frederic  Kingsley. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  with  any  pre- 
cision a  being  so  indefinite  and  so  ephemeral 
as  a  metropolitan  leader  of  fashion.  The 
erect  and  stylish  figure ;  the  regular,  insipid 
features ;  the  well-trained  mustache ;  the 
elaborate  carelessness  of  dress ;  the  studied 
attention  to  the  caprice  of  the  hour,  in  hat, 
cravat,  or  cane ;  the  air  of  mingled  indiffer- 
ence and  satisfaction ;  the  finished  elegance 
of  salutation  and  deportment — all  these 
mark  the  species:  it  were  vain  to  seek  to 
define  the  particular  glory  that  crowns  the 
individual.  Whatever  that  occult  charm 
may  be,  Fred  Kingsley  possessed  it,  and  held 
undisputed  sway  over  the  glittering  host. 
In  a  moment  of  idle  good  nature  he  had 
condescended  to  pay  Mildred  some  slight 
attention :  his  astonishment  can  hardly  be 
conceived  when  he  saw  that  attention  re- 
<jeived  with  marked  indifference.  There 
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could  be  no  mistake ;  the  slight  was  un- 
mistakable, and,  unfortunately,  not  unper- 
ceived  by  others.  The  injured  young  gen- 
tleman was  wounded  in  his  deepest,  tender- 
est  feeling — his  self-love — and  vowed  im- 
mediate vengeance;  the  rebellious  maiden 
should  be  brought  to  subjection ;  she  too 
should  "own  the  power  supreme"  of  this 
modern  Zampa. 

Then  began  the  siege  of  a  heart,  as  con- 
ducted in  fashionable  circles,  and  after  the 
most  approved  methods.  Hostilities  were 
opened  with  a  fire  of  bouquets  of  enormous 
dimensions,  constructed  after  the  model  of 
fashionable  society,  wherein  the  poetry  of 
the  flowers  was  lost  in  one  confused  crush 
of  expensive  ugliness.  Morning  calls,  after- 
noon drives,  flying  visits  at  the  opera,  meet- 
ings at  church  doors,  and  at  all  the  Germans 
tender  glances  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance, 
airy  nothings  of  every  sort — all  tending  to 
enhance  Mildred's  value  in  her  own  eyes — 
followed  in  quick  succession,  and  awoke  a 
new  excitement  in  her  life.  For  society  rec- 
ognizes in  its  votaries,  instead  of  that  obso- 
lete organ  called  a  heart,  an  overweening 
vanity  that  must  be  ministered  to  on  all  oc- 
casions. The  wooing  of  fashionable  life  is 
not  to  be  carried  on  suh  rosa;  the  world  must 
see  the  adorers  at  Beauty's  feet,  and  realize 
their  subjection,  or  Beauty  values  their  use- 
less homage  not  a  whit. 

The  attentions  of  Fred  Kingsley,  there- 
fore, in  his  attempt  to  subjugate  the  rural 
belle,  who  alone  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
him,  were  all  based  upon  the  dictates  of  so- 
ciety, and  Mildred  speedily  found  herself  an 
object  of  public  notice.  Her  heart  still  throb- 
bing with  the  romantic  visions  of  a  blighted 
existence  and  an  early  grave,  this  worldly 
homage  at  first  was  merely  vanity  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit.  She  sniffed  contemptuously 
at  the  first  huge  bouquet  that  was  laid  upon 
her  shrine,  tossed  the  card  into  the  fire,  and 
left  the  flowers  to  wither,  unwatered,  upon 
their  wooden  stems. 

But  society  came  to  the  rescue  of  its  idol. 
On  all  sides  went  up  the  paean  of  Fred  Kings- 
ley's  praise,  and  Mildred's  vanity  began  final- 
ly to  answer  the  constant  appeals  to  it.  Was 
it  possible  for  any  maiden  to  remain  forever 
obdurate  who  saw  herself  the  envied  recip- 
ient of  a  homage  the  gay  throng  of  girls 
around  her  were  striving  for  in  vain  ?  She 
began  to  regard  life  not  as  a  book  of  poetry 
bound  in  boards,  but  as  a  novel  of  fashion- 
able society  printed  on  hot-pressed  paper, 
with  gorgeous  velvet  covers  and  a  golden 
clasp,  for  private  circulation.  The  bouquets 
at  last  awoke  a  smile,  then  a  blush;  the 
cards  were  tenderly  preserved,  the  calls  gra- 
ciously received,  the  invitations  frequently 
accepted.  To  all  Mr.  Kingsley's  attentions, 
however,  Mrs.  Stanton  opposed  a  silent  but 
pertinacious  resistance.  Too  wise  to  offer 
an  open  warfare,  she  laid  all  the  subtle  ob- 
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stacles  her  woman's  wit  could  devise  in  the 
conquering  hero's  path,  and  strove  to  avert 
the  evil  consequences  she  could  not  help 
foreseeing. 

But  Mildred's  vanity,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  adulation  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
had  rapidly  outgrown  all  bounds,  and  she 
had  come  to  believe  herself  the  absolutely 
irresistible  creature  she  had  been  described, 
and  listened  to  all  allusions  to  Fred  Kings- 
ley's  endless  conquests  and  endless  incon- 
stancy with  an  incredulous  smile,  secure  in 
the  assurance  that  she  had  fixed  his  wander- 
ing fancy,  had  conquered  the  conqueror  of 
so  many  hearts. 

To  say  that  Frederic  the  magnificent  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  situation,  would  be  to  do 
that  resplendent  hero  injustice.  But  he  was 
not  yet  quite  satisfied.  Some  sort  of  avowal 
must  attest  to  himself,  at  least,  his  triumph. 
While  wondering  how  best  to  bring  the  lit- 
tle drama  to  a  happy  close,  graceful  and  dig- 
nified, but  at  the  same  time  definite  and 
decided,  he  chanced  one  evening  to  saunter 
into  Mr.  Stanton's  opera -box.  They  were 
singing  Faust  that  night,  and  the  curtain  had 
risen  upon  the  garden  scene,  the  sweetest, 
saddest  scene  of  all  the  lyric  drama. 

Mildred  held  up  a  warning  finger  as  he 
entered,  and  he  sank  in  obedient  silence 
into  a  seat  at  her  side,  so  close  to  her  that 
her  golden-brown  curls  were  stirred  by  his 
breath.  As  the  last  passionate  notes  of  the 
music  died  away,  Mildred,  quivering  beneath 
its  subtle  enchantment,  looked  up  and  met 
Frederic's  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
intense  expression  he  had  rarely  found  inef- 
fectual. Agitated  and  bewildered  by  all  the 
strange,  sweet  influences  of  the  hour,  Mil- 
dred could  not  support  the  fire  of  that  ar- 
dent gaze.  She  did  not  dare  to  lift  her  eyes 
again,  but  sat  rapt  in  a  golden  dream,  till 
she  found  that  by  some  happy  accident  they 
were  walking  home  together.  She  thought 
of  Faust  when  he  first  met  Margaret,  and  of 
the  sweet  Italian  phrase  in  which  he  offered 
her  his  escort : 

"  Permetterste  a  me,  mia  bella  damigella, 
Che  v'  offra  il  braccio  mio,  per  far  la  straaa  in- 
siem  ?" 

The  lovely  tones  sang  themselves  over  and 
over  in  her  mind,  uninterrupted  by  any 
harsher  speech,  for  her  Faust  was  far  too 
wise  to  break  the  charm. 

At  last  they  stood  together  under  the  soft- 
ened light  of  the  chandelier  in  the  hall. 
Solitude  and  silence  all  around  them,  noise- 
less echoes  of  that  entrancing  music  haunt- 
ing the  air,  rich  scents  from  the  flowers  in 
the  distant  conservatory  stealing  upon  their 
senses  to  complete  the  spell.  A  strange 
dreaminess  seemed  to  possess  Mildred's  soul, 
a  delicious  languor,  a  calm  that  was  not 
peace,  but  the  very  climax  of  excitement. 

"Good-night!"  she  whispered  softly,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 


"  Good-night !"  he  murmured  in  reply;  but 
his  deep  gaze  still  held  her  own,  and  his 
clasp  of  her  hand  grew  more  tender  and 
more  firm.  Mildred's  fascinated  eyes,  with 
their  dreamy  light,  looked  into  his,  her  slen- 
der form  imperceptibly  swayed  toward  him, 
his  arm  stole  softly  round  her,  and  their  lips 
met  in  a  half-unconscious  kiss.  "  Darling !" 
he  murmured;  and  in  another  instant  he  was 
gone. 

Mildred  was  quite  content.  Another  word 
or  look  would  have  called  her  back  from 
heaven  to  earth  again.  As  she  stole  softly 
up  to  bed,  her  dazzled  eyes  shining  like  two 
golden  stars  above  her  glowing  cheeks, 
Frederic  the  victorious  was  sauntering  se- 
renely along  the  Avenue,  his  complacent 
soul  filled  with  a  gentle  sense  of  triumph  as 
he  thought  over  his  last  success,  and  felt 
himself  once  more  thoroughly  re-instated  in 
his  own  good  opinion.  The  fortress  had 
surrendered ;  the  siege  was  raised ;  and  the 
conquering  hero  marched  off"  with  flying 
colors,  to  fight  in  other  fields. 

V. 

It  will  easily  be  conjectured  that  Mildred 
did  not  take  the  same  view  of  the  situation. 
She  waited  and  watched  for  the  departed 
victor  till  hope  grew  sick  within  her.  Be- 
fore many  of  the  long  and  tedious  days  had 
dragged  by,  however,  she  heard  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  had  left  town,  was  making  a  sen- 
sation in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
no  one  knew  exactly  where.  Then,  like  a 
sudden  thunder-clap,  came  the  news  of  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Milyan,  the  great  Boston 
heiress,  and  the  fairer  portion  of  Japonica- 
dom  gnashed  their  pretty  teeth  with  anger 
and  despair. 

To  describe  the  tumult  that  raged  in  Mil- 
dred's soul  when  she  could  no  longer  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  report  were  a  hopeless  task. 
Before,  it  was  her  imagination  that  had  suf- 
fered; now,  her  vanity  had  been  insulted. 
She  called  it  her  heart,  and  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  it  was  broken,  and  that  she 
should  never  love  again.  There  were  no 
pretty  posings  now  as  Patience  on  a  monu- 
ment, no  gentle  dejected  musings,  no  pensive 
tearful  eyes.  The  clique  that  had  watched 
her  triumph  were  ready  to  laugh  and  gossip 
over  her  desertion  if  one  sign  of  sorrow 
could  be  detected  by  their  prying  and  ma- 
licious eyes.  So  Mildred  tossed  her  pretty, 
scornful  head,  and  faced  the  foe  with  as  loud 
a  laugh  and  as  ready  a  sneer  as  any. 

Mr.  Stanton  watched  her  with  distress. 
He  saw  her  bright  gayety  changing  into 
flippancy  and  pertness  and  a  certain  disa- 
greeable sharpness,  while  a  worldly  stand- 
ard of  expediency  took  the  place  of  con- 
science. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife  one  day, 
"  unless  you  can  rouse  the  dormant  good  in 
that  girl  with  some  new  and  potent  inter- 
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est,  the  sooner  you  take  her  out  of  harm's 
way  the  better.  Another  six  months  of  this 
cursed  city  life  would  be  the  ruin  of  her. 
Neither  her  head  nor  her  heart  is  cool  enough 
or  strong  enough  to  stand  it." 

Mrs.  Stanton,  like  any  true  woman,  fought 
valiantly  in  defense  of  her  pet,  and  then  se- 
cretly acted  upon  the  good  counsel  she  had 
received.  She  tried  to  awaken  Mildred's 
artistic  sensibilities,  now  manifested  solely 
in  the  dextrous  arrangement  of  colors  in  her 
dross.  She  took  her  to  picture-galleries ;  vis- 
ited studios ;  introduced  her  to  artists  ;  sur- 
rounded her  with  amateurs,  both  male  and 
female,  who  made  up  for  their  practical  in- 
efficiency by  an  immense  devotion  to  the 
theoretical,  and  if  they  painted  wretched 
pictures,  certainly  talked  of  chiaro-oscuro, 
foreshortening,  handling,  and  breadth  of 
tone  in  a  most  learned  and  fluent  manner. 
Professional  jealousy  was  all  that  kept  these 
unknown  geniuses,  if  we  may  believe  their 
own  statement,  from  standing  on  the  top- 
most rounds  of  fame.  Their  pictures  were 
80  good  that  the  committees  refused  to  hang 
them,  and  the  critics  did  not  dare  to  praise 
them,  while  their  subtle  excellences  were, 
of  course,  above  popular  comprehension. 

Mildred  took  but  a  languid  interest  in  the 
painters,  and  a  still  more  languid  interest  in 
the  paintings.  The  galleries  bored  her,  and 
the  studios  were  all  alike,  and  smelled  of 
pipes.  She  had  no  objection  to  spending  an 
idle  hour  in  making  a  bad  imitation  of  an 
engraving,  but  as  to  serious  study,  she  had 
no  idea  of  it.  Neither  was  her  love  of  music 
any  thing  but  a  means  of  killing  time.  A 
waltz  or  an  opera  melody  ran  ofl"  her  fin- 
gers glibly  enough,  but  that  was  all  she 
could  do,  and  to  a  musician's  feeling  some- 
thing in  its  very  fluency  made  it  unbearable. 
Clearly  she  was  not  to  be  saved  by  art. 

After  cherishing  various  artistic  projects, 
and  dismissing  them  as  hopeless,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton was  compelled  to  resign  herself  to  the 
reluctant  conviction  that  Mildred,  like  most 
young  ladies  of  her  age,  was  an  aspirant  for 
matrimony,  and  that  alone.  Art  and  litera- 
ture were  well  enough  in  their  way  as  pas- 
times, but  as  pursuits  worse  than  nothing. 
Charles  Reade  has  said  that  there  are  two 
paths  open  to  women — wedlock  and  water- 
colors.  Mildred  steadily  refused  to  contem- 
plate the  latter  alternative,  and  saw  but  one 
resource.  More  and  more  every  day  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  forced  to  observe  the  strange 
acridity  that  replaced  the  former  sweetness 
of  Mildred's  nature,  her  growing  petulance 
and  flippancy,  her  want  of  reverence,  her  ill- 
concealed  scorn  of  poverty — in  fact,  the  grad- 
ual deterioration  of  her  whole  nature. 

VI. 

About  this  time  Professor  Steller  came  to 
make  a  visit  at  the  Stantons'.  An  American 
by  birth,  but  of  German  ancestry,  he  had 


spent  many  years  abroad,  and  had  acquired 
that  indescribable  cosmopolitan  polish,  that 
mellowness  of  speech  and  manner,  so  pecul- 
iarly fascinating  as  an  adjunct  of  superior 
wisdom.  A  man  of  immense  attainments 
in  more  than  one  branch  of  knowledge,  he 
had  the  susceptibility  of  a  woman  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment,  and  the  insen- 
sibility of  a  true  savant  to  the  permanent 
claims  of  any  thing  but  science.  He  would 
part  with  his  dearest  friend  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  forget  his  very  existence  five 
minutes  afterward  over  his  microscope.  He 
was  as  soft-hearted  as  a  child,  superficially, 
and  as  cold  as  a  stone  beneath.  In  love 
with  all  women,  he  was  capable  of  a  real  af- 
fection for  none,  and  went  through  the  world 
with  legions  of  friends  in  the  present,  and 
hosts  of  enemies  in  the  past.  He  possessed 
a  rare  faculty  for  imparting  knowledge,  and 
nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
make  a  graceful  selection  from  his  vast  stores 
of  information  for  the  benefit  of  some  young 
girl ;  and  he  would  sit  for  hours,  with  his 
pupil  at  his  feet,  pouring  forth  his  eloquent 
words,  his  bright  eyes  gazing  into  hers,  and 
his  hand  now  and  then  enforcing  some  espe- 
cial point  by  a  tender  and  delicate  caress. 

For  such  a  man  a  girl  like  Mildred  had 
an  especial  charm.  Her  beauty,  her  intelli- 
gence, her  sensitiveness,  her  childish  ways, 
the  tender  appeal  of  her  wistful  eyes,  fairly 
bewitched  him.  Considering  her  a  child,  he 
petted  her  like  a  child,  and  Mildred,  soothed 
by  the  affbction,  forgot  to  ask  its  nature. 
The  vanity  that  the  winter's  adulation  had 
stimulated  to  such  prodigious  growth  per- 
suaded her  that  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, was  at  her  feet.  A  new  Una,  with 
this  lion  by  her  side,  she  was  to  walk  safe- 
ly guarded  through  the  world,  and  all  eyes 
were  to  turn  admiringly  upon  the  fair  young 
maiden  and  her  majestic  slave.  It  was  a 
pretty  programme,  and  Mildred  did  her  best 
to  have  it  carried  out.  Mr.  Stanton,  seeing 
only,  as  all  the  world  might  see,  a  grave 
elderly  man  making  a  plaything  in  his  lei- 
sure moments  of  a  clever  child,  saw  no  rea- 
son to  interfere.  Mrs.  Stanton,  hoping  that 
science  would  do  for  Mildred  what  art  had 
failed  to  accomplish,  encouraged  her  in  her 
new  fancy  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
She  wondered,  indeed,  that  Mildred  seem- 
ed to  learn  so  little  in  her  long  talks  with 
Professor  Steller ;  that  she  acquired  so  few 
ideas ;  that  she  showed  such  a  lack  of  inter- 
est in  correlative  subjects;  and  then  she 
laughed  at  herself  for  expecting  such  a  child 
to  acquire  a  taste  in  a  moment,  as  it  were, 
for  any  thing  more  than  the  "  fairy  tales  of 
science,"  the  mere  sugar-coating  of  wisdom's 
pills. 

And  so  the  comedy  of  human  life  went  on, 
and  the  scenes  shifted  from  night  to  morn- 
ing, from  winter  to  early  spring.  Professor 
Steller  worked  away  all  day  and  half  the 
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night,  Mildred  ever  on  the  watch  to  charm 
his  leisure  moments,  and  prolong  them  if  she 
could.  Did  she  love  him,  then,  this  preoc- 
cupied man,  who,  nevertheless,  she  was  con- 
vinced in  her  vain  little  heart,  loved  her? 
Sometimes  she  thought  she  did.  Then  a  re- 
membrance of  the  evening  when  she  last 
heard  Faust  came  over  her;  the  enchant- 
ing music  filled  her  ears;  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  sought  hers ;  a  tender  whisper,  a  fond 
caress;  and  with  an  impatient  shiver  she 
dismissed  the  stinging  recollection.  She 
painted  to  herself  a  possible  future  with 
the  professor,  wherein  she  sat,  crowned  with 
half  his  laurels,  dividing  the  homage  of  the 
world.  What  was  romance  compared  with 
glory  like  this,  with  a  position  that  sover- 
eigns could  not  command  ? 

"I  think  there  is  no  more  romance  for 
me,"  said  Mildred  to  herself;  "I  have  out- 
grown all  that.  Perhaps  I  have  had  my 
share  of  it.  I,  too,"  she  sighed,  with  Thekla, 
as  so  many  sentimental  maidens  have  done, 

**^Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet.'" 

She  had  learned  the  song  by  rote  to  please 
Professor  Steller,  and,  as  if  the  words  were 
a  charm  to  summon  him,  he  rushed  into  the 
room. 

"  Give  me  joy,  dear  Mildred !"  he  shouted ; 
"  the  last  proof  of  my  book  is  corrected,  the 
last  arrangements  completed,  and  I  am  free !" 

Now  it  is  coming,  thought  Mildred,  and 
instinctively  closed  her  eyes  lest  she  should 
see  her  impetuous  adorer  in  the  ungraceful 
act  of  going  down  upon  his  knees.  Instead 
she  felt  herself  whisked  off  the  sofa  by  a 
strong  arm,  and  whirled  about  the  room  in 
a  frantic  dance  of  joy. 

"Now  congratulate  me,  my  child,"  said 
the  panting  professor,  as  he  put  her  careful- 
ly back  into  her  seat  again,  and  threw  him- 
self down  by  her  side  ;  "  every  thing  is  set- 
tled to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  and  I  sail  for 
Europe  the  day  after  to-morrow !" 

"  Sail  for  Europe  ?"  cried  Mildred. 

"Yes,  of  course;  what  should  I  do  here 
in  this  wilderness  of  a  city,  now  that  I  have 
completed  the  arrangements  for  my  treatise  ? 
Do  you  think  I  can  afford  to  stay  here  in 
idleness,  when  I  might  be  studying  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  ?  No,  no,  child ;  I  am  going 
back  to  my  masters  just  as  fast  as  I  can. 
But  what  is  this,  my  darling  ?  Not  tears  in 
the  pretty  eyes  ?  That  will  never  do.  What 
will  the  prince  say  when  he  comes  to  claim 
his  beautiful  princess  at  my  hands  if  he 
finds  her  lovely  eyes  grown  dim  ?" 

Mildred  impatiently  twitched  away  her 
head  from  the  professor's  tender  efforts  to 
dry  her  eyes,  which  were  indeed  brimming 
over,  but  with  tears  of  disappointment  and 
mortification  rather  than  wounded  love. 
This  heart,  of  which  she  had  felt  so  sure, 
was  it  to  slip  from  her  hold  like  this  ?  How 
could  she  bear  it  ? 


"My  dear  child,"  murmured  Professor 
Steller,  in  his  softest  tones,  as  he  stroked  her 
little  hand,  "  you  are  angry  with  me,  I  see, 
because  I  have  not  told  you  of  my  going 
sooner.  But  I  could  not  bear  to  distress  the 
tender  little  heart  for  nothing,  and  it  was  all 
so  uncertain.  Forgive  me,  Mildred  dear  ;  I 
shall  miss  you  sadly  when  I  am  gone  ;  don't 
make  it  any  harder  by  being  angry  now. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  my  pet,  and  be  friendly 
again." 

But  Mildred's  dignity  was  all  in  arms,  and 
she  stiffly  and  persistently  refused  the  offer- 
ed reconciliation.  With  an  air  of  offended 
majesty  she  withdrew,  and  Professor  Steller, 
who  had  gazed  after  her  retreating  form  for 
an  instant  with  a  puzzled  face,  buried  him- 
self in  a  new  treatise  on  comparative  phi- 
lology, and  forgot  her  in  five  minutes. 

vn. 

Summer  had  come  back  with  all  its  riches 
of  green  leaves  and  fragrant  flowers  and 
glowing  fruits,  and  Mildred  had  returned  to 
her  country  home — returned,  disgusted  with 
life  and  with  mankind,  to  become  gradually 
somewhat  disgusted  with  herself.  Once  out 
of  the  false  atmosphere  of  flattery,  in  which 
she  had  been  contemplating  an  enlarged  im- 
age of  herself,  like  the  Brocken  spectre,  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  diminutive  reality, 
and  again  exposed  to  the  kindly  severity  of 
home  criticism,  she  began  to  find  her  true 
level.  The  last  shock  given  her  overweening 
vanity  had  done  her  good.  The  admiration 
and  affection  which  she  had  really  felt  for 
Professor  Steller  had  had  at  least  the  effect 
of  rousing  certain  dormant  faculties  in  her 
nature,  which,  once  awakened,  could  not  en- 
tirely be  laid  to  sleep  again.  She  could  not 
contemplate  the  power  of  a  life  devoted  to 
an  idea  without  an  uneasy  sense  that  a 
wholly  purposeless  existence  was  a  despica- 
ble thing.  Even  to  fancy  herself  capable 
of  loving  one  so  greatly  her  superior,  that 
that  love  must  be  wasted,  like  wine  spilled 
upon  the  ground,  had  had  a  certain  widen- 
ing effect  upon  her  conceptions  of  life. 
There  were  moments  when,  remembering 
only  the  charm  that  lingered  in  Professor 
Steller's  words,  the  tears  that  gathered  in  his 
eyes  when  he  bade  her  good-by,  the  warmth 
of  his  last  caress,  she  felt  through  her  whole 
heart  a  glow  of  affection  for  him  that  swept 
away  all  vestiges  of  her  humbled  vanity  and 
her  ruined  hopes  like  a  spring  flood,  and 
seemed  to  bring  back  the  days  when  she  first 
sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  his  wonderful 
stories. 

But  Mildred  had  not  much  time  to  ponder 
over  the  past,  for  sickness  and  sorrow  came 
into  the  house,  and  kept  her  very  busy. 
Mildred  was  no  heroine,  and  would  gladly 
have  escaped  if  she  could,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  her.  Day  after  day  she  was  chained 
to  the  weary  round  of  household  duties,  only 
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released  uow  and  then,  when  the  faithful 
Roger,  ever  on  the  watch  to  help  her,  man- 
aged to  procure  her  some  brief  leave  of 
absence.  She  had  no  time  to  bemoan  the 
sorrows  of  the  past  or  the  miseries  of  the 
present,  for  when  the  few  leisure  moments 
came,  she  was  too  tired  to  be  conscious  of  any 
thing  but  a  delicious  sense  of  rest.  The  ne- 
cessity of  self-sacrifice  forced  her  to  repress 
her  selfishness,  and  brought  out  her  better 
instincts,  that  grew  stronger  and  truer  by 
constant  use.  The  insatiable  vanity  died 
out,  in  a  great  measure,  for  want  of  fuel  to 
feed  its  flames.  Something  of  the  old  sweet- 
ness returned  to  her  disposition ;  a  softer 
light  dawned  in  the  hazel  eyes;  a  gentler 
expression  settled  about  the  saucy  mouth. 
A  quiet  cheerfulness  took  the  place  of  the 
rapid  alternations  from  gaj^ety  to  gloom  that 
once  possessed  her,  and  her  voice  began  to 
lose  something  of  its  sharp  and  wiry  edge. 

When  Mrs.  Stanton  came  in  the  autumn, 
she  could  not  conceal  her  wonder  at  the 
change. 

"  I  am  so  tired,  Aunt  Clara,"  said  Mildred, 


with  a  little  smile.  ''I  think  I  should  like 
to  go  away  somewhere  and  sleep  for  six 
months.  If,  as  you  say,  I  have  grown  so 
quiet  and  sober,  that  must  be  the  reason." 

"Mildred,  do  help  me  with  this  dreadful 
French,"  interrupted  her  little  sister,  as, 
standing  at  Mildred's  knee,  she  slowly  spell- 
ed out  the  last  lines  of  La  Fontaine's  fable 
of  the  Search  for  Fortune : 

"  '  Fortune,  qui  nous  fait  passer  devant  les  yeux 
Des  clignites,  des  biens,  que  jusqu'au  bout  du  monde 
On  suit,  sans  que  I'effet  aux  proraesses  reponde; 
Desormais  je  ne  bouge,  et  ferai  cent  fois  mieux. 

En  raisonnant  de  cette  sorte, 
Et  contre  la  Fortune  ay  ant  pris  ce  conseil, 

II  la  trouve  assise  a  la  porte 
De  son  ami,  plong6  dans  un  profond  Bommeil.'" 

As  the  child  fi.nished  the  last  line  Roger 
came  up  the  steps  with  a  great  bouquet  of 
roses  in  his  hand.  Looking  up  suddenly, 
Mildred  caught  JVIrs.  Stanton's  eye  fixed  upon 
her,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  its  blue  depths. 

Out  came  the  little  dimples  round  the  cor- 
ners of  Mildred's  smiling  mouth,  and  a  blush 
that  rivaled  the  crimson  of  Roger's  bouquet 
drowned  the  dimples  in  a  flood  of  rosy  red. 
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[Secon'D 

IN  the  April  number  we  described  in  a 
general  way  the  composition  and  or- 
ganization of  the  combatants  proper  as  far 
up  in  the  scale  as  the  regiment.  But  in 
practice  it  is  not  enough  to  furnish  men  to 
do  the  fighting ;  means  must  also  be  pro- 
vided to  supply  their  wants  in  garrison  and 
in  the  field.  This  is  done  through  the  non- 
combatants,  or,  as  they  are  often  well  desig- 
nated, the  administrative  branches  of  the 
service.  But  beyond  this,  something  more 
is  required,  that  is,  a  body  of  officers  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  all  the  details  of  all  the 
arms  of  service,  and  in  the  working  of  the 
administrative  branches,  well  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  war,  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  activity,  whose  duty  it  is  to  as- 
sist the  generals  in  the  performance  of  their 
difficult  duties,  to  act  as  their  eyes  and  ears, 
to  transmit  their  orders  and  watch  over  their 
execution,  to  relieve  them  from  all  matters 
of  mere  detail,  and  to  enable  them  to  co-or- 
dinate and  control  the  various  elements  of 
the  great  machine  which  constitutes  a  mod- 
ern army.  This  body  of  men  is  usually  des- 
ignated in  Europe  as  the  Corps  of  the  General 
Staff ;  they  furnish  the  chiefs  of  staff  and 
their  assistants,  conduct  reconnaissances  and 
similar  important  work,  and  act  as  the  imme- 
diate advisers  of  their  chiefs ;  from  among 
their  number  the  generals  are  largely  taken. 
The  duties  of  these  officers  are  essentially 
military,  and  of  the  highest  order,  and  carry 
them  into  the  most  active  participation  in 


battles.  Before  we  can  proceed  to  put  the 
regiments  together  into  divisions  and  army 
corps,  we  must  explain  something  of  the  or- 
ganization and  duties  of  the  general  staff 
corps,  and  of  the  administrative  branches, 
because  they  form  essential  portions  of  the 
larger  units  of  force. 

We  will  first  take  up  the  subject  of 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BRANCHES. 

We  have  already  said  that  their  duty  is 
to  furnish  the  combatants  with  such  sup- 
plies and  assistance  as  are  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  peculiar  duties 
promptly  and  efficiently.  These  adminis- 
trative duties  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes,  which  differ  widely,  and  re- 
quire the  application  of  very  different  ar- 
rangements. 

1.  In  peace  to  supply  current  wants,  and 
to  lay  up  the  reserves  required  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  war  for  an  increased  force 
and  greater  expenditure. 

2.  In  war  to  supply  the  army  from  day  to 
day,  as  it  moves  and  fights. 

In  time  of  peace  the  current  wants  are  in 
most  services  comparatively  small,  and  the 
ordinary  means  of  transportation  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  railways  and  steamers,  usual- 
ly suffice  for  the  delivery  of  supplies,  which 
deliveries  can  then  be  made  for  several 
months  or  weeks  at  a  time,  and  in  the  most 
convenient  season.  In  time  of  war  not  only 
are  the  demands  immensely  increased,  but 
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special  means  of  transportation  and  delivery 
must  be  arranged  to  accompany  the  troops 
on  their  daily  marches.  The  peace  organi- 
zation must  provide  for  all  this,  i.  e.,  it  must 
he  such  as  to  permit  a  rapid  increase  of  its 
personnel ;  measures  must  be  arranged  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  reserves  of  material ; 
those  reserves  must  be  ample  for  the  con- 
tingency of  war;  and  all  the  means  of  rapid 
and  sure  transportation,  except  horses,  must 
be  on  hand. 

No  definite  and  invariable  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  this,  because  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  vary  exceedingly  in  different  ar- 
mies and  in  different  countries.  In  our  own 
service,  for  instance,  the  transportation  and 
supplies  for  no  small  part  of  the  army  must 
always  be  essentially  on  the  war  footing,  as 
so  many  of  the  troops  are  constantly  in  the 
field,  and  in  regions  so  remote  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  supply.  In  a  country  abound- 
ing in  large  manufactories  the  reserves  of 
material  may  naturally  be  less  than  in  one 
desatute  of  such  establishments.  When  an 
army  in  its  movements  can  count  upon  the 
aid  of  railways  and  rivers,  the  number  of 
wagons  may  be  diminished.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  details  in  any  special  case,  it  is 
a  fixed  principle  that  the  organization  and 
instruction  of  these  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice should  be  carefully  arranged  in  time  of 
peace  ;  for  discipline  and  good  order  are  just 
as  essential  here  as  among  the  combatants, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  duties 
of  the  non-combatants  often  carry  them  un- 
der heavy  fire,  when  cool  courage  and  disci- 
pline are  indispensable.  In  some  services 
the  officers  and  employes  of  these  branches 
are  taken  directly  from  civil  life ;  in  others 
to  a  large  extent  from  the  army,  or  at  all 
events  from  among  those  who  have  served 
in  the  army.  When  circumstances  permit, 
it  is  certainly  well  to  follow  the  latter  plan. 
Among  the  most  important  supplies  are  arms 
and  ammunition,  food,  clothing,  equipments, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage  for  the  men, 
hospital  and  medical  stores,  horses,  forage, 
harness,  wagons,  saddle  equipments,  and  vet- 
erinary stores.  The  method  of  procuring 
these  articles  varies  much  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  the  same  country  under 
different  circumstances.  In  some  countries 
the  arms  are  constructed  in  the  government 
arsenals,  in  others  by  contract,  and  again 
in  both  ways.  The  Prussians  manufacture 
their  own  powder ;  we  procure  it  from  pri- 
vate establishments.  In  some  armies  the 
clothing  is  all  obtained  by  contract,  and  the 
requisite  alteration  made  by  the  company 
tailors  ;  in  many  others  the  cloth  alone  is 
contracted  for,  while  it  is  made  up  entirely 
by  the  troops.  So  with  regard  to  other  sup- 
plies. Experience  seems  to  prove  that  the 
articles  produced  by  government  factories 
are  of  a  better  quality  than  those  contracted 
for,  and  that,  although  the  first  cost  may  be 


larger,  there  is  usually  great  economy  in 
the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gov- 
ernment encourages  private  manufacturers, 
it  is  rather  more  certain  of  obtaining  large 
supplies  at  short  notice.  In  time  of  war  not 
only  must  arrangements  be  made  to  supply 
the  daily  wants  of  the  troops,  but  the  trans- 
portation and  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
must  also  be  provided  for.  It  is  not  enough 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  supplies, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  be  so 
well  in  hand  that  they  can  be  delivered  ex- 
actly at  the  right  time  and  place,  and  that 
the  trains  should  be  under  such  perfect  con- 
trol as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  movements  of  the  troops.  This  implies 
the  necessity  of  strict  discij)line  and  thorough 
organization,  and  proves  that  the  European 
system  of  employing  soldiers  (men  amenable 
to  military  law,  disciplined,  and  instructed 
in  their  special  duties)  in  the  various  duties 
of  non-combatants  is  far  superior  to  that  in 
vogue  with  us,  of  hiring  civilians  for  the  du- 
ties of  train-masters,  teamsters,  etc.,  in  the 
quartermasters'  trains. 

As  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
fighting  portion  of  the  army,  so  in  respect 
of  the  administrative  branches,  the  Prussian 
army  presents  the  form  best  adapted  to  the 
explanation  of  the  true  principles  involved, 
and  we  will,  as  before,  make  use  chiefly  of 
that  system  by  way  of  illustration.  In  that 
service  all  the  administrative  branches  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  The  war  ministry  is  made  up  of  sev- 
en principal  departments,  most  of  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  sections,  each  having 
some  particular  duty  assigned  to  it.  Thus 
there  is  one  department  charged  with  the 
general  correspondence ;  another,  called  the 
"  General  War  Department,"  which  has  su- 
pervision of  the  purely  military  affairs  of 
the  army,  such  as  organization,  mobiliza- 
tion, recruiting,  drills,  etc.,  etc.  There  are 
special  sections  of  this  department  in  charge 
of  the  military  schools,  affairs  of  military 
justice,  military  church  affairs,  affairs  of 
the  artillery,  engineers,  etc.  Another  de- 
partment has  charge  of  the  personnel  of  the 
army,  regulating  such  matters  as  leaves  of 
absence,  transfers,  dismissals,  promotions, 
etc.  Another  department,  called  "  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Economy,"  and  subdi- 
vided into  some  four  sections,  has  charge  of 
accounts,  money  affairs,  purchases  of  forage, 
rations,  wagons,  harness,  clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
Another  department  has  the  care  of  the  in- 
valids' (old  soldiers)  establishments ;  another 
of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  pui'chase  and 
care  of  remount  horses  ;  another  of  medical 
affairs,  including  the  personnel  as  well  as  the 
materiel  of  that  department.  In  addition 
to  these  main  departments,  the  directory  of 
the  great  orphan  asylum  at  Potsdam,  the 
chief  commission  for  the  examination  of  em- 
ployes of  th«  intendancy,  and  the  general 
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military  chest,  are  all  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  war  ministry. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Military  Economy  there  is  in  each  army 
corps,  and  in  each  division,  an  intendancy, 
which  has  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  provisions,  forage,  pay  of  the  troops,  garri- 
son, hospital,  and  camp  equipage  and  stores, 
transportation  trains,  equipments,  reserves 
of  clothing,  etc.,  etc.  Under  the  orders  of 
the  corps  intcndant  is  the  train  battalion, 
which  will  presently  be  described. 

THE  MEDICAL  STAFF. 

This  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  war  ministry,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  surgeon -general.  Each 
hospital  is  administered  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  one  officer  of  the  line,  a  sur- 
geon, and  an  inspector. 

MILITARY  JUSTICE. 

The  affairs  of  this  department  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  "  General  Au- 
ditoriat,"  which  is  itself  immediately  respon- 
sible to  the  second  section  of  the  General 
War  Department,  and  has  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  corps,  division,  garrison,  regi- 
mental, and  battalion  auditors  (judge-advo- 
cates, very  nearly),  as  well  as  of  the  various 
courts-martial  and  courts  of  honor. 

MILITARY  CHURCH  AFFAIRS. 

There  is  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  chap- 
lain-general, under  whom  are  all  the  chap- 
lains, and  who  are  themselves  responsible  to 
the  second  section  of  the  General  War  De- 
partment. 

THE  TRAIN  BATTALIONS. 

For  each  army  corps  there  is  a  train  bat- 
talion, which  has  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  main  supply  train,  and  other  duties.  In 
peace  each  battalion  consists  of  10  officers, 
225  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  121 
horses,  and  24  wagons.  In  war  the  strength 
is  so  much  increased  that  as  a  minimum  or- 
ganization it  consists  of — 

1.  Five  provision  columns,  each  made  up 
of  2  officers,  1  paymaster,  27  soldiers,  74  train 
soldiers  and  mechanics,  1  veterinary  sur- 
geon, 164  horses,  32  wagons. 

2.  Three  sanitary  detachments,  including 
three  detachments  of  men  for  carrying  the 
wounded.  Each  sanitary  detachment  con- 
sists of  3  officers,  1  paymaster,  149  men,  7 
surgeons,  46  other  persons,  41  horses,  10  wag- 
ons, and  15  hand  litters,  and  is  organized  in 
two  sections,  which  can  serve  independently. 
One  detachment  is  assigned  to  each  division 
of  infantry,  and  one  to  the  corps  artillery. 
The  men  detailed  to  carry  the  wounded  are 
infantry  soldiers,  who  are  instructed  in  their 
duties  in  time  of  peace. 

3.  A  horse  d6p6t,  with  2  officers,  94  men, 
1  wagon,  and  170  horses.    The  object  of  this 


d<Sp6t  is  only  to  supply  losses  among  the  an- 
imals in  use  among  the  infantry,  pioneers, 
administration,  and  head-quarters.  In  an 
enemy's  country  the  d6p6t  is  kept  up  by 
requisitions.  In  the  field  all  horses  temi^o- 
rarily  unserviceable,  all  supernumerary  and 
captured  animals,  are  turned  over  to  the 
d6p6t. 

4.  A  field  bakery  column,  consisting  of 

1  officer,  100  bakers,  12  men,  15  horses,  and 

2  wagons. 

5.  A  train  escort  squadron,  consisting  of 
6  officers,  116  men,  119  horses,  and  1  wagon. 

The  staff  of  the  train  battalion  is  at  the 
corps  head-quarters,  and,  including  this  staff, 
the  minimum  war  strength  is  30  officers, 
1455  men,  1257  horses,  195  wagons. 

Under  the  commander  of  the  train  battal- 
ion of  a  corps  are  placed  all  the  military  j)er- 
sonnel  connected  with  the  administration. 
In  addition  to  the  soldiers  composing  the 
train  battalions,  there  are  other  train  sol- 
diers assigned  to  the  troops,  as  drivers  of 
baggage  and  ammunition  wagons,,  etc.  The 
average  allowance  of  such  wagons  for  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry  is  as  follows,  viz. : 


1  Ammunition  wagon,  drawn  by   6  horses. 

1  Clothing  wagon,  drawn  by   4  " 

1  Medicine  cart,  drawn  by   2  " 

1  Officers'  baggage  wagon,  drawn  by  ...  4  " 

With  pack-saddles  _4  " 

Total,  3  wagons,  1  cart,  and  20  horses. 


The  ammunition  wagon  carries  about  18,000 
cartridges,  and  to  it  are  attached  5  picks, 
12  axes,  10  spades,  etc.  The  clothing  wagon 
contains  the  battalion  chest,  the  account- 
books,  some  spare  clothing,  and  tailors'  and 
shoe-makers'  tools.  The  officers'  baggage 
wagon  contains  the  portmanteaus  of  the  of- 
ficers and  employes  (each  lieutenant  is  al- 
lowed 42  pounds,  each  captain  51  pounds, 
the  battalion  commander  94  pounds),  the 
mess  apparatus  of  the  staff,  the  adjutant's 
papers,  and  the  armorer's  tools.  The  pack- 
horses — one  for  each  company — carry  the 
officers'  mess  apparatus  and  cloaks,  10  blank- 
ets for  the  sick,  some  tailors'  and  shoe-makers' 
tools,  the  orderly  sergeant's  papers,  and  the 
company  money ;  in  all  about  200  pounds. 

For  a  battalion  of  rifles  the  arrangement 
is  somewhat  varied,  horse  carts  being  sub- 
stituted for  wagons,  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
company the  command  over  bad  roads  and 
open  ground.    They  have — 

4  Ammunition  carts,  with  8  horses. 

4  Baggage  carts,  with   8  " 

1  Medicine  cart,  with   2  " 

1  Staff  baggage  cart,  with   2  " 

Pack-horses  _^ 

Making  10  carts  and  24  horses. 

Each  ammunition  cart  carries  7840  car- 
tridges. Including  the  drivers  of  the  bag- 
gage wagons,  etc.,  the  total  war  strength  of  a 
battalion  of  infantry  is  22  officers,  1028  men, 
34  horses,  4  wagons  and  carts.  Of  a  rifle 
battalion  the  strength  is  22  officers,  1034  men, 
40  horses,  10  carts.  And  the  total  war 
strength  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  is  69  offi- 
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cers,  3112  men,  121  horses,  16  wagons  and 
carts. 

The  baggage  of  a  cavalry  regiment  con- 
sists of — 


1  Medicine  cart,  with   2  horses. 

1  Forge,  with   2  " 

4  Baggage  carts,  with   8  " 

1  Officers' baggage  cart,  with   4  " 

Or  7  carts  and  wagons  and  16  horses. 


Making  the  total  strength  of  a  cavalry  reg- 
iment on  the  war  footing  23  officers,  653  men, 
705  horses,  7  wagons  and  carts. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  each 
battery  is  provided  with  its  own  baggage 
and  supply  wagons ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  is  upon  the  artillery  that  the  transporta- 
tion and  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  guns 
devolves,  as  well  as  for  the  infantry,  beyond 
the  amount  carried  by  the  men  themselves 
(80  rounds  per  man),  and  that  carried  in 
the  battalion  ammunition  wagons  (about  25 
rounds  per  man  for  the  line  regiments,  and 
about  33  rounds  per  man  for  the  rifle  battal- 
ions). There  is  a  regiment  of  field  artillery 
for  each  army  corps,  and  when  the  troops 
are  placed  on  the  war  footing,  each  artillery 
regiment,  in  addition  to  its  three  divisions 
of  foot  artillery  and  one  of  horse  artillery, 
forms  an  ammunition  division  for  the  care 
and  transportation  of  ammunition.  This  di- 
vision consists  of  four  infantry  ammunition 
columns,  and  of  five  artillery  ammunition 
columns,  the  whole  division  counting  20  offi- 
cers, 1583  men,  1580  horses,  229  wagons.  The 
amount  of  infantry  ammunition  carried  by 
the  ammunition  columns  is  about  90  rounds 
per  man.  The  artillery  ammunition  carried 
by  the  columns  is  about  220  rounds  per  gun, 
in  addition  to  the  140  carried  in  the  limbers 
and  caissons  of  the  batteries. 


PIONEER  TRAINS. 


Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Wagons. 

The  three  field  com- 
panies   of  each 
pioneer  battalion 
have  on  the  war 

• 

V 

>  2 

639 

51 
18 

51 

87 
30 

9 

13 
6 

The    light  bridge 
Intrenching  tool  col- 

Total  with  each 
army  corps. . 

.  IT 

708 

168 

28 

The  administration  of  the  army  corps  on 
the  war  footing  consists  of — 

1.  The  intendancy,  made  up  of  {a)  the 
corps  intendancy,  24  persons,  25  horses,  3 
wagons;  (&)  four  divisional  intendancies, 
one  for  each  infantry  division,  one  for  the 
corps  artillery,  and  one  for  the  cavalry  divis- 
ion, each  consisting  of  14  persons,  15  horses, 
2  wagons. 

2.  The  corps  military  chest. 

3.  The  subsistence  service,  made  up  of  (a) 
the  corps  subsistence  administration,  (&)  four 
divisional  administrations  of  subsistence,  (c) 
the  administration  of  the  field  bakery. 

4.  The  corps  medical  administration. 


5.  Twelve  field  hospitals,  each  capable  of 
taking  care  of  200  sick  or  wounded. 

6.  Reserve  of  hospital  attendants,  etc.* 

7.  Eeserve  hospital  d^pot.* 

8.  The  field  post  service. 

9.  The  auditoriat,  consisting  of  {a)  the 
corps  judge-advocate,  (6)  the  divisional  judge- 
advocates  and  assistants. 

10.  The  corps  and  divisional  chaplains  and 
assistants. 

The  total  strength  of  the  administration 
of  an  army  corps,  of  course  exclusive  of  the 
train  battalion,  is  12  officers,  1055  men,  548 
horses,  104  wagons. 

THE  GENERAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Prussian 
general  staff  corps  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  for  many  years  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  Von  Moltke,  who  has  had  in 
his  hands,  entirely  untrammeled,  its  organ- 
ization, the  selection,  instruction,  and  pro- 
motion of  its  members,  and  has  brought  it 
to  its  present  perfection.  To  this  perfection 
are  due  in  no  small  degree  the  Prussian  suc- 
cesses in  recent  years.  To  the  relative  in- 
feriority of  their  general  staff  corps  their 
antagonists  may  to  a  great  extent  attribute 
the  disasters  they  have  experienced.  In  our 
own  last  war  infinite  difficulty,  not  only  in 
the  organization,  but  also  in  the  subsequent 
handling  of  the  armies,  arose  fi:om  our  lack 
of  such  a  body  of  men.  So  absolutely  cer- 
tain is  it  that  such  a  corps  is  of  the  first  and 
most  vital  importance  in  modern  war  that 
we  must,  even  if  at  some  length,  explain  its 
organization,  its  duties,  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  members  are  selected  and  instruct- 
ed. As  promotions  are  practically  made,  it 
often  happens  that  general  officers,  while 
possessing  many  of  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  command,  such  as  courage,  energy, 
the  ability  to  govern  and  inspire  men,  lack 
other  equally  important  qualities  of  a  more 
scientific  nature,  as  well  as  the  trained  in- 
tellectual power  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  an 
emergency,  and  how  to  do  it.  One  purpose 
of  the  set  of  men  with  whom  we  are  now 
concerned  is  to  supply  this  want.  Again, 
even  when  a  general  possesses  all  the  requi- 
site qualifications  for  his  post,  he  can  not 
be  every  where  at  once,  see  every  thing  with 
his  own  eyes,  or  give  every  order  in  person, 
and  he  requires  the  assistance  of  this  highly 
instructed  corps  to  increase  his  powers  of 
action,  for  he  can  see  with  their  eyes,  trust 
to  their  reports,  and  commit  safely  to  them 
not  only  the  delivery  of  his  orders,  but  also 
the  watching  over  their  proper  execution. 
To  such  men  also  he  can  often  safely  intrust 
the  power  of  modifying  his  orders  as  cir- 
cumstances change.  Sometimes,  also,  it  hap- 


*  These  are  intended  to  form  the  main  hospitals  in 
rear  of  the  army. 
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pens  that  a  general  has  served  in  only  one 
of  the  arms  of  service,  and  has  only  a  gener- 
al knowledge  of  the  powers  and  necessities 
of  the  others.  Here,  too,  the  general  staff' 
corps  comes  to  his  aid. 

It  ought  to  follow  from  this,  and  in  prac- 
tice it  often  does,  that  the  more  perfect  the 
general  staff  corps,  the  more  frequently  vrill 
general  officers  he  selected  from  among  their 
number.  In  the  Prussian  army  the  great 
majority  of  the  generals  have  passed  through 
the  admirable  War  Academy,  and  fully  three- 
fourths  have  served  on  the  staff ;  but  in  most 
other  armies  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
generals  come  from  the  line  of  the  army.  In 
time  of  peace  the  duties  of  such  a  corps  are 
twofold :  First,  to  collect  and  keep  in  a  per- 
fectly convenient  shape  for  immediate  use 
all  the  information  in  the  way  of  topography 
and  statistics  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  can 
be  useful  in  arranging  plans  of  campaign  and 
conducting  operations.  Secondly,  to  train 
the  members  of  the  corps  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  duties  in  war.  The  infor- 
mation referred  to  is  so  varied  and  exten- 
sive that  we  can  only  indicate  a  few  of  its 
main  features  by  way  of  illustration.  One 
of  the  most  important  points  is  the  collec- 
tion of  the  best  possible  maps  of  one's  own 
and  of  all  other  countries  where  it  is  possi- 
ble that  campaigns  may  have  to  be  conduct- 
ed. These  maps  should  go  into  every  de- 
tail, and  give  ample  information  on  all  points 
that  can  affect  the  movements  of  troops,  and 
must  be  supplemented  by  full  information — 
obtained  through  reconnaissances  or  other- 
wise— as  to  the  nature  of  roads,  streams,  for- 
ests, etc. ;  the  geology  of  the  country,  its 
practicability  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  weath- 
ers ;  the  capacity  of  the  towns  and  villages 
for  defense,  shelter,  supplies,  etc. ;  the  na- 
ture and  location  of  the  defensive  positions, 
and  their  approaches ;  similar  information  in 
relation  to  the  permanent  defenses  ;  the  rail- 
ways, etc.,  etc.  Full  information  must  also 
be  procured  in  regard  to  the  military  re- 
sources of  all  possible  antagonists ;  the  or- 
ganization and  strength  of  their  armies ;  their 
arrangements  for  recruiting,  etc. ;  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  their  weapons  ;  the  character 
and  qualities  of  their  different  generals,  etc. 
In  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  work  in 
peace,  the  first  step  is  to  select  the  members 
from  among  the  most  intelligent,  active,  en- 
ergetic, ambitious,  and  high-toned  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  to 
institute  preliminary  examinations  into  their 
qualifications,  and  unhesitatingly  to  remove 
from  the  corps  any  who  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  their  service  prove  to  be  in  any 
way  unsuited  to  the  duties  required  of  them. 
Next,  in  regard  to  their  instruction,  not  only 
must  this  embrace  all  the  higher  scientific 
branches  of  the  theory  of  war,  but  they 
must  also  have  constant  practice  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  special  duties,  and  serve 


so  often  and  so  long  with  troops  of  all  arms 
of  the  service  as  never  to  lose  the  habit  of 
command,  the  knowledge  of  the  necessities 
and  capacities  of  the  men,  the  details  of 
service  with  troops,  and,  more  than  all,  nev- 
er to  cease  to  identify  themselves  in  thought 
and  feeling  with  the  line  of  the  army,  nor 
become  antagonistic  to  it,  and  mere  office 
soldiers.  It  will  now  appear  how,  under  the 
master-hand  of  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Ger- 
man armies,  all  these  conditions,  and  more, 
have  been  entirely  fulfilled.  First,  let  us 
say  that  the  organization  of  the  Prussian 
general  staff  is  entirely  flexible ;  its  num- 
bers are  fixed  by  no  rule — simply  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  service  ;  and  its  distribution  is 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  duties  at  the 
moment.  The  body  in  question  is  divided 
into  two  portions  : 

1.  The  Great  General  Staff,  at  Berlin. 

2.  The  General  Staff"  officers  serving  at  the 
head-quarters  of  armies,  corps,  divisions,  and 
with  the  general  inspection  of  the  artillery. 

The  whole  are  under  Field-Marshal  Von 
Moltke. 

The  Great  General  Staff  is  subdivided  into 
(a)  the  General  Staff  proper,  consisting  of 
3  chiefs  of  division,  6  field  officers,  and  15 
captains ;  (&)  the  Secondary  General  Staff, 
whose  officers  are  intended  for  purely  scien- 
tific purposes,  and  consist  of  4  chiefs  of  di- 
vision, 5  field  officers,  and  12  captains. 

The  first  of  these  two  categories  is  divided 
into  three  divisions,  or  "theatres  of  war," 
each  under  a  chief,  as  follows : 

1.  The  First  Division,  which  occupies  it- 
self with  all  countries  east  of  Germany,  in- 
eluding  Austria  and  Scandinavia. 

2.  The  Second  Division,  with  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

3.  The  Third  Division,  with  all  countries 
to  the  west  of  the  Second  Division. 

In  respect  of  the  countries  to  which  it  is 
assigned,  each  division  must  always  possess 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion, strength,  and  state  of  preparation  of 
the  armies,  and  all  important  milit'ary  con- 
siderations, such  as  resources,  communica- 
tions, peculiarities  as  a  theatre  of  war,  etc., 
so  that  immediately  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  a  complete  basis  for  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations may  be  ready. 

The  second  category  is  organized  in  four 
divisions,  each  under  a  chief,  viz. : 

4.  The  Division  of  Military  History,  which 
is  occupied  in  working  up  the  details  of  past 
campaigns,  so  as  to  make  their  experience 
available  in  the  present  and  future. 

5.  The  Division  of  Geography  and  Statis- 
tics, with  the  collection  of  maps. 

6.  The  Topographical  Division,  for  the  sur- 
vey of  the  country. 

7.  The  Railway  Division. 

The  number  of  the  general  staff  officers 
at  the  head-quarters  of  commands  varies  in 
peace  and  war.  In  war  the  number  assigned 
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to  each  army  corps  is  as  follows :  1  chief  of 
staff,  1  field  officer,  2  captains,  1  field  officer 
or  captain  with  each  division. 

The  number  and  rank  of  those  assigned 
to  the  head-quarters  of  armies,  and  with  the 
great  general  head-quarters,  vary  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  attached  to 
head-quarters  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  as- 
sist their  generals  in  drawing  up  and  carry- 
ing out  orders,  and  on  the  other,  to  perform 
certain  office  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  proper  of  the 
general  staff  corps,  every  year  some  forty 
officers  of  the  line  are  detailed  for  one  or  two 
years'  service  with  the  staff  corps,  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  duty  as 
aids-de-camp  with  the  generals. 

We  can  not  fully  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  candidates  for  the  general  staff 
corps  are  selected  without  first  alluding  to 
that  admirable  institution,  the  War  Acad- 
emy at  Berlin.  Any  lieutenant  in  the  army 
who  has  served  three  years  with  his  regi- 
ment as  a  commissioned  officer  may  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into 
the  academy.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
annually  offer  themselves  as  candidates,  and 
of  this  number  about  fifty  are  admitted,  aft- 
er a  very  searching  examination.  This  acad- 
emy is  undoubtedly  the  best  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  intended  to 
give  officers  of  marked  ability  and  ambition 
the  most  thorough  instruction  in  all  the 
higher  branches  of  their  profession,  and 
thus  fit  them  for  service  in  the  staff  corps 
as  aids -de -camp  and  as  generals.  Among 
the  branches  taught  are  tactics,  strategy, 
military  history,  fortification,  attack  and 
defense,  topography,  the  duties  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branches,  staff  service ;  and  in 
connection  with,  or  as  preparatory  for, 
these  subjects,  pure  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, chemistry,  geology,  natural  philosophy, 
general  history  and  literature,  and  the  Rus- 
sian, French,  and  English  languages.  The 
course  lasts  three  years. 

In  each  year  the  lectures  continue  from 
the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  June. 
During  the  vacations  at  the  close  of  the 
first  and  second  years  the  students  return 
to  their  regiments  to  take  part  in  the  au- 
tumn manoeuvres.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  second  year's  course  they  have  several 
weeks'  exercise  in  practical  surveying.  At 
the  close  of  the  third  year's  course  they  take 
part  with  the  professors  in  a  "  general  staff 
tour,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  them 
practice  in  making  reconnaissances,  execu- 
ting topographical  sketches,  selecting  sites 
for  encampments,  positions  for  troops,  etc. 
They  are  now  all  returned  to  their  regi- 
ments. From  among  the  graduates  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  most  able  and  indus- 
trious are  usually  selected  as  candidates  for 
the  general  staff"  corps.   During  the  year  suc- 


ceeding their  exit  from  the  War  Academy 
these  do  duty  for  about  eight  months  with 
arms  of  service  different  from  that  to  which 
they  originally  belonged.  Those  of  the 
number  who  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily 
under  this  further  test  are  now  ordered  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  staff  corps  at  Ber- 
lin, where  they  remain  for  some  two  years 
longer,  under  the  immediate  orders  and  in- 
struction of  Von  Moltke.  During  this  time 
they  are  constantly  being  taught  not  only 
the  current  duties  of  the  various  divisions 
into  which  the  head-quarters  are  separated, 
but  they  receive  lectures  from  the  chief 
himself,  are  required  to  prepare  for  him  re- 
ports on  various  subjects,  and  accompany 
him  on  annual  tours  for  field  practice — in 
short,  they  still  remain  at  school.  They  are 
now  again  sent  back  to  their  regiments,  and 
it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  months  that 
those  finally  selected  by  Von  Moltke  are  de- 
finitively appointed  captains  in  the  general 
staff  corps,  and  become  members  thereof, 
entitled  to  wear  its  uniform.  These  captains 
are  now  assigned  to  various  duties,  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  service  and  their 
respective  peculiar  qualifications.  Most  of 
them  are  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  troops ; 
others  go  to  Berlin.  They  serve  about  two 
and  a  half  years  as  captains  in  the  staff,  and 
are  then  returned  to  duty  with  the  line,  re- 
ceiving command  of  a  battery,  squadron,  or 
company,  but  never  with  their  old  regiments. 
They  serve  in  this  way  about  two  years  lon- 
ger, always  varying  the  arm  of  service,  when 
they  are  promoted  by  selection  to  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  staff  corps,  and  resume  the 
duties  and  uniform  thereof.  Should  any  of 
these  staff'  corps  captains  during  these  two 
years'  service  with  the  line  manifest  any  lack 
of  zeal,  or  in  any  manner  show  that  the  orig- 
inal estimate  formed  of  them  was  too  high, 
they  are  quietly  left  in  the  line,  and  lose  all 
opportunity  of  further  employment  on  the 
staff.  When  a  major  in  the  staff  corps  is 
about  to  become  entitled  to  his  promotion 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  before  receiving  it  he 
must  serve  at  least  one  year  in  command  of 
a  complete  battalion,  or  of  several  squad- 
rons, or  of  several  batteries.  So,  also,  before 
he  can  be  promoted  as  colonel  in  the  staff, 
he  must  command  an  entire  regiment  for  at 
least  one  year. 

In  addition  to  the  means  just  described 
for  securing  competent  officers  for  the  staff', 
still  another  method  is  pursued.  The  com- 
manders of  regiments  report  to  the  chief  of 
the  general  staff  whenever  they  have  under 
their  command  any  subalterns  of  such  supe- 
rior zeal  and  intelligence  as  to  render  them 
promising  candidates  for  the  general  staff 
corps.  To  the  officers  thus  indicated  the 
chief  of  general  staff  sends  military  ques- 
tions and  problems  to  be  worked  out,  and 
if  the  replies  are  such  as  to  indicate  that 
they  really  possess  the  requisite  qualifica- 
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tions,  they  are  ordered  to  report  at  Berlin, 
and  are  there  placed  on  probation.  If  sat- 
isfied of  their  ability  and  acquirements,  he 
appoints  them  on  the  staff;  if  otherwise, 
they  return  to  their  regiments.  The  duties 
assigned  to  the  officers  of  the  general  staff 
corps  are  not  clerical,  all  such  work  being 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  performed 
by  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers. 
In  addition  to  their  current  and  ordinary 
duties,  military  questions  are  constantly  giv- 
en them  to  study,  and  every  year  the  staff 
of  each  army  corps  performs  a  "  staff  tour," 
under  the  direction  of  its  own  chief,  to  keep 
them  in  constant  practice,  and  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  their  profession.  The 
officers  of  the  corps  at  Berlin  also  make  ev- 
ery year,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  chief  himself,  a  tour  of  some  weeks  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  From 
among  the  officers  of  the  general  staff  corps, 
but  more  generally  from  among  the  other 
graduates  of  the  War  Academy,  and  fiom 
among  those  who  are  detailed  every  year 
for  staff  instruction,  are  selected  the  aids- 
de-camp  of  the  generals. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  system  which 
will  more  effectually  carry  out  the  great  ob- 
ject in  view,  which  is  to  select  for  the  staff 
the  very  best  and  most  highly  instructed  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  the  uniform 
testimony  .of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  of  judging  is  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  Prussian  army  this  object  has  been 
most  fully  accomplished. 

We  are  now  ready  to  describe  the  compo- 
sition of  the  divisions,  army  corps,  etc.,  but 
before  doing  so  it  is  proper  to  allude  to — 
1st,  the  four  field  railway  divisions,  which 
are  made  up  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
pioneers,  and  consist  each  of  4  officers,  230 
men,  16  horses,  and  2  wagons ;  these  are 
formed  when  the  army  is  mobilized  for  war, 
and  their  chief  purpose  is  to  repair  prompt- 
ly such  railways  as  may  have  been  rendered 
impassable  in  the  course  of  operations ;  2d, 
the  four  field  telegraph  divisions,  which  are 
also  chiefly  made  up  from  the  pioneers  and 
train  soldiers,  and  consist  each  of  4  officers, 
143  men,  72  horses,  and  13  wagons ;  each  di- 
vision carries  some  twenty  miles  of  wire,  and 
can  prepare  for  use  about  one  mile  of  tele- 
graph per  hour.  The  duty  of  these  divis- 
ions, aided  by  other  smaller  divisions,  is  to 
connect  the  important  head-quarters  with 
each  other,  with  important  positions,  and 
with  the  existing  telegraph  lines,  as  well  as 
to  repair  broken  lines. 

THE  BRIGADE. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  Prussian  infant- 
ry brigade  consists  of  two  regiments,  or  six 
battalions.  It  is  commanded  by  a  major- 
general  or  colonel,  with  a  lieutenant  as  aid- 
de-camp  and  adjutant -general.  The  full 
war  strength  of  the  brigade  is  140  officers. 


6224  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  250 
horses,  and  34  wagons.  The  rifle  battalions 
are  not  usually  brigaded,  but  are  attached 
to  the  army  corps,  under  the  direct  orders 
of  the  corps  commander,  although  some- 
times attached  to  one  of  the  divisions.  The 
cavalry  brigade  usually  consists  of  three 
regiments,  one  of  which  in  time  of  war  is 
assigned  to  an  infantry  division.  The  bri- 
gade staff  is  the  same  as  for  the  infantry 
brigade.  In  time  of  peace  the  artillery  bri- 
gade consists  of  the  regiment  of  field  artil- 
lery and  the  regiment  of  fortress  artillery 
belonging  to  the  same  army  corps,  and  is 
commanded  by  a  major-general  or  colonel, 
with  a  lieutenant  or  third-class  captain  as 
aid-de-camp.  In  time  of  war  the  brigade 
commander  is  the  corps  chief  of  artillery, 
while  the  corps  reserve  artillery,  including 
the  ammunition  column  division,  is  com- 
manded by  the  colonel  of  the  field  artillery 
regiment.  The  brigade  staff  is  in  war  in- 
creased by  an  additional  lieutenant,  and  has 
charge  of  the  spare  ammunition  for  all  the 
troops  of  the  army  corps.  It  may  be  stated 
here,  once  for  all,  that  in  time  of  war  the 
staff  of  each  general  commanding  troops, 
whether  a  brigade,  division,  corps,  or  army, 
is  increased  beyond  the  regulation  allow- 
ance by  the  detail  of  orderly  officers  or  act- 
ing aids  -  de  -  camp,  usually  cavalry  officers, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

THE  DIVISION. 

The  normal  composition  of  the  division  in 
time  of  peace  is  two  brigades  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry ;  in  war  artillery  is  assigned 
to  it,  usually  one  division  of  four  batteries,  or 
24  guns,  of  which  12  are  light  and  12  heavy. 
The  division  staff  on  the  war  footing  con- 
sists of  1  lieutenant-general  or  major-gen- 
eral as  commander,  1  field  officer  or  cap- 
tain of  the  general  staff  corps  as  divisional 
chief  of  staff,  2  captains  or  lieutenants  as 
aids-de-camp,  2  judge-advocates,  2  chap- 
lains, and  1  inferior  officer  of  the  intend- 
ancy  as  divisional  chief  of  that  branch.  In 
recent  wars  the  practice  seems  to  have  been 
rather  to  diminish  the  amount  of  cavalry 
assigned  to  the  infantry  divisions,  and  with 
the  surplus  thus  gained  to  form  cavalry  di- 
visions, which  either  acted  as  independent 
divisions,  or  were  combined  as  cavalry  corps. 
The  composition  and  staff  of  a  cavalry  di- 
vision do  not  differ  very  materially  from 
those  of  the  infantry  division.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  infantry  division  contains 
within  itself  the  means  of  independent  ac- 
tion on  a  respectable  scale,  made  up  as  it  is 
of  the  three  arms  of  service  in  just  propor- 
tions, and  having  an  administrative  service 
of  its  own.  Its  full  war  strength  is  about 
12,800  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  some  600 
artillerists,  with  24  guns,  or  in  all  some- 
what more  than  15,000  officers  and  men,  with 
24  guns.    This  force  sometimes  acta  inde- 
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peudeutly,  but  in  the  large  armies  of  mod- 
ern times  it  almost  always  forms  part  of  an 
army  corps. 

THE  ARMY  CORPS. 

In  the  German  army  this  consists  of  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  one  division  or  brigade 
of  cavalry,  the  corps  artillery,  a  battalion 
of  rifles,  a  battalion  of  pioneers,  the  trains, 
and  administration.  In  time  of  peace  the 
corps  commander  has  only  a  general  disci- 
plinary control  over  the  artillery,  pioneers, 
and  train  belonging  to  it,  the  instruction  of 
these  special  arms  being  regu^lated  from  Ber- 
lin in  order  to  secure  uniformity.  In  war, 
however,  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
army  corps  come  under  the  direct  and  abso- 
lute control  of  its  commanding  general.  In 
other  words,  during  peace,  considerations  of 
economy,  supplies,  and  facility  of  thorough 
and  uniform  instruction  control,  and  fre- 
quently cause  the  different  arms  to  be  widely 
separated  from  each  other ;  while  in  war  tac- 
tical considerations  are  supreme,  and  draw 
the  different  arms  close  together  under  a 
single  and  absolute  head,  that  they  may  af- 
ford and  receive  that  prompt  mutual  support 
which  is  indispensable.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  formation  of  an  army  corps, 
and  the  usual  distribution  of  its  parts,  will 
appear  from  the  following  table : 

B.  The  2d  Infantry  Division. 


and  2  captains  of  the  general  staff  corps ;  4 
captains  or  lieutenants  as  aids-de-camp ;  1 
field  officer  of  engineers,  assisted  by  1  cap- 
tain and  1  lieutenant  of  the  same  arm ;  the 
staff  of  the  artillery  brigade ;  the  staff  of 
the  train  battalion ;  the  administration.  In 
addition  there  is  with  each  army  corps  head- 
quarters a  detachment  of  mounted  geus- 
d'armes,  consisting  of  1  officer  and  44  men. 
There  are  also  for  orderly  and  guard  duty  a 
head-quarters  guard,  consisting  of  1  officer, 
50  cavalry  soldiers,  and  52  infantry  soldiers. 
Of  the  latter  1  officer,  18  cavalry  soldiers, 
and  28  infantry  soldiers  are  attached  to  the 
corps  head-quarters ;  4  cavalry  men  and  8  in- 
fantry men  to  each  division  head-quarters ; 
2  cavalry  men  to  each  brigade  head-quarters. 

An  army  corps  such  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed is  really  a  small  army  complete  in 
itself,  numbering,  when  the  ranks  are  full, 
about  36,000  combatants,  perfectly  prepared 
for  any  independent  action  commensurate 
with  its  force,  able  to  move  any  where,  and 
dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  other  army 
corps  only  when  it  encounters  obstacles  too 
great  for  its  unaided  strength. 

According  to  recent  legislation,  the  French 
army  is  permanently  organized  in  nineteen 
army  corps,  i.  e.,  eighteen  for  France,  and 
one  for  Algeria.  Each  army  corps  consists 
of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  one  brigade  of 

A.  The  1st  Infantry  Division. 


4th  Infantry  Brigade. 


3d  Infantry  Brigade. 


2d  Infantry  Brigade. 


1st  Infantry  Brigade. 


2  Regiments. 


2  Regiments. 


2  Regiments. 


2  Regiments. 


3  Pioneer  Companies. 

1  Cavalry  Regiment. 

1  Division  Foot  Artillery— 24  guns. 


1  Rifle  Battalion. 

1  Cavalry  Regiment. 

1  Division  Foot  Artillery— 24  guns. 


C.  Cavalry  Division. 


2d  Cavalry  Brigade. 


1st  Cavalry  Brigade. 


2  Regiments. 


2  Regiments. 


Division  Horse  Artillery,  with  2  or  3  Batteries. 
D.  Corps  Reserve  Artillery. 


1  Ammunition  Division. 
Ponton  Train  (when  required  by  circumstances). 

E.  Trains  and  Administration. 


1  Division  Foot  Artillery — 24  guns. 
1  to  2  Horse  Batteries,  consisting  of  from  6  to  12  guns. 


Total  strength — 25  battalions,  24  squad- 
rons, 16  batteries,  9  ammunition  columns,  3 
pioneer  companies,  11  trains,  and  the  admin- 
istration ;  or  in  round  numbers,  inclusive  of 
the  ponton  train,  930  officers,  38,400  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  11,900  horses,  96 
guns,  and  960  wagons,  divided  as  follows: 


cavalry,  one  brigade  of  artillery,  one  battal- 
ion of  engineer  troops,  a  squadron  of  the 
military  train,  and  a  proper  proportion  of 
the  staff  and  administrative  services.  The 
government  proposed  assigning  three  divis- 
ions of  infantry  to  each  corps,  which  would 
have  made  the  cordis  about  50,000  strong ; 


Each  Infantry  Division  

The  Cavalry  Division  

The  Reserve  Artillery  

The  Trains  and  Administration 


Officers. 

Men.    1  Horses. 

350 
110 
60 
40 

15,000 
3,100 
2,800 
2,200 

1,900 
3,400 
2,900 
1,600 

24 
12 
36 


Wagons. 

60 
340 
260 


The  staff  at  the  head-quarters  of  an  army 
cori)s  is  made  up  as  follows :  1  general  or 
lieutenant-general  commanding  the  corps; 
I  fi(;ld  officer  of  the  general  staff  corps  as 
chief  of  the  staff,  and  1  other  field  officer 


but  after  long  discussions  it  was  decided  to 
form  the  corps  as  given  above,  so  that  they 
have  an  average  strength  of  about  40,000, 
which,  under  the  French  system,  gives  an 
effective  force  of  about  32,000  combatants. 


ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 
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In  Russia,  also,  the  organization  of  army 
corps  is  permanent ;  they  consist  of  three  in- 
fantry divisions,  one  cavah:y  division,  and 
one  artillery  division. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  Italians 
have  adopted  the  permanent  organization 
of  army  corps  on  the  German  system,  and 
have  reorganized  the  division,  brigade,  reg- 
iment, and  battalion  to  correspond  with  the 
German. 

In  the  war  of  1866  the  Austrians  organized 
no  divisions,  but  formed  the  army  corps  of 
four  brigades,  each  consisting  of  two  infantry 
regiments,  one  rifle  battalion,  one  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  one  battery  of  foot  artillery. 
Since  that  time,  however,  they  have  revert- 
ed to  the  division  organization. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  that  cavalry 
corps  consisting  of  two  to  three  divisions, 
with  a  suitable  amount  of  horse  artillery, 
have  been  formed ;  but  this  is  not  the  rule, 
and  is  done  to  meet  special  circumstances. 

ARMIES. 

Two  or  more  army  corps  are  united  to 
form  an  army.  The  number  of  armies  and 
the  strength  of  each  depend  entirely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  theatre  of  war,  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  campaign,  the  strength  and 
arrangements  of  the  enemy,  etc.,  etc.  For 
instance,  in  the  war  of  1866  the  Austrians 
formed  one  army  to  oppose  the  Italians,  and 
another,  under  Benedek,  to  operate  against 
the  Prussians.  The  latter  divided  into  three 
armies  that  portion  of  their  forces  intended 
to  act  against  the  Austrians,  and  which  was 
not  far  from  equal  in  numbers  to  Benedek's 
army  ;  while  another  army  and  various  de- 
tachments operated  against  the  Bavarians, 
Hanoverians,  etc.,  etc.  So  in  the  French 
war  of  1870-71  the  Germans  commenced  the 
campaign  in  three  armies  acting  conjointly 
against  the  French  forces  scattered  from 
Thionville  to  Strasburg  and  Belfort.  Later 
in  the  war  they  formed  other  armies  as  cir- 
cumstances required.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
understood  that  when  two  or  more  armies 
are  acting  with  a  common  object,  there  al- 
ways is,  or  at  least  always  should  be,  a  gen- 
eralissimo, or  common  head,  to  direct  the 
general  movements  of  all,  and  that  this  di- 
recting spirit  is  close  at  hand  in  the  field, 
and  not  in  some  distant  capital.  When  an 
army  corps  forms  part  of  an  army  it  does  not 
lose  its  identity,  and  its  commander  pre- 
serves his  absolute  and  full  control  over  ev- 
ery thing  within  his  corps,  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  as  well  as  that  of  "  all 
the  armies,"  confining  themselves  to  giving 
general  instructions  and  exercising  a  general 
supervision. 

The  command  of  an  army  corps  such  as 
we  have  described  it  is  a  task  which  evident- 
ly requires  experience,  ability,  and  military 
skill  of  a  much  higher  order  than  that  need- 
ed for  the  command  of  a  simple  division — 


qualities  which  it  is  not  too  easy  to  find  in 
any  army.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  incompetency  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  would  be  much  greater  than 
in  that  of  a  division,  and  might  quite  readi- 
ly involve  the  safety  of  the  whole  army.  In 
very  large  armies  the  formation  of  army 
corps  would  appear  to  be  indispensable,  and 
it  is  equally  imperative  that  in  time  of  peace 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  competent  corps  command- 
ers. In  armies  of  moderate  size,  say  of  from 
75,000  to  80,000  men,  the  question  of  organ- 
izing corps  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
If  the  army  is  to  act,  even  for  a  time,  on  two 
lines,  where  the  parts  will  be  comparatively 
independent,  and  if  the  commanding  general 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  three  or  four 
subordinates  of  pre-eminent  ability  and  qual- 
ifications, it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  form 
army  corps  ;  but  if  among  the  division  com- 
manders there  are  none  who  clearly  possess 
the  requisite  qualities  for  the  command  of  a 
corps,  it  will  be  much  better  to  organize  the 
army  in  divisions,  until  the  right  men  are 
found.  The  mistakes  of  a  division  command- 
er may  often  be  rectified,  but  those  of  a  corps 
commander  are  very  apt  to  be  fatal.  In  Eu- 
rope the  commanders  of  armies  and  of  corps 
are  not  selected  solely  on  account  of  seniority. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  here  that  un- 
der its  present  organization  the  field  army 
of  the  German  Empire  consists  of  eighteen 
corps,  including  the  guards,  giving  an  ef- 
fective strength  of  nearly  720,000  officers  and 
men,  and  that  the  French  field  army  also 
consists  of  eighteen  corps,  giving  a  slightly 
greater  effective  strength  on  paper ;  but  the 
great  difference  is  that  while  the  Germans 
can  in  a  few  days  bring  into  the  field  the 
above  number  of  disciplined  troops,  the 
French  will  be  unable  to  do  so  for  several 
years  to  come ;  that  is  to  say,  not  until 
their  new  system  has  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  accumulate 
the  requisite  reserves  of  trained  troops. 

THE  RECRUITING  OF  ARMIES. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  ranks  are 
filled  by  a  more  or  less  rigorous  conscription. 
In  England  and  the  United  States  voluntary 
enlistment  is  the  rule,  and  conscription,  or 
draft,  the  exception.  Experience  has  proved 
that,  in  modern  times,  with  voluntary  enlist- 
ment alone  it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  an  army  of  any  consider- 
able size  in  time  of  peace,  and  quite  impos- 
sible to  accumulate  the  large  reserves  of 
trained  soldiers  required  as  soon  as  war  is 
imminent.  This  system  involves  high  pay 
and  large  bounties,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
employed  only  by  wealthy  nations  with 
small  armies.  It  presents,  also,  the  serious 
disadvantage  that  in  time  of  peace  it  does 
not  bring  the  best  material  into  the  ranks. 
With  regard  to  any  particular  country,  it  is 
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clear  that  the  form  of  government,  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  its  relations  with 
neighboring  powers  must  decide  the  method 
to  be  adopted  for  filling  the  army.  Situated 
as  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  now 
are,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  conscription,  and  the  tendency  now 
is  toward  the  rigorous  system  of  Germany. 
In  Great  Britain  neither  the  form  of  govern- 
ment nor  the  habits  of  the  people  permit  the 
establishment  of  conscription,  although  they 
meet  with  no  little  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  force  required  by  their  situation.  We 
are  so  happily  situated  as  not  to  require  a 
large  army  in  ordinary  times,  and,  being 
separated  by  an  ocean  from  the  great  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  world,  it  is  not  probable, 
so  long  as  we  remain  united  among  our- 
selves, that  we  shall  again  require  armies  so 
large  as  to  render  a  resort  to  conscription 
necessary.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
the  least  of  the  favors  that  Providence  has 
bestowed  upon  us.  It  would  have  been  far 
otherwise  had  the  war  in  which  we  were 
recently  engaged  resulted  in  the  disruption 
of  the  Union  and  a  division  of  the  country 
between  two  great  powers ;  for  both  sections 
must  then  have  maintained  large  standing 
armies,  and  submitted  to  the  many  evils  and 
sacrifices  they  entail.  Any  one  who  fully 
comprehends  and  appreciates  the  effects  of 
the  immense  armaments  of  Europe  upon  ev- 
ery pursuit  and  condition  of  life  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  great  sacrifices  made  by 
the  present  generation  in  our  country  are 
more  than  compensated  by  the  blessings 
which  will  follow  their  results  through  a 
long  future. 

In  England  the  term  of  enlistment  is  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  for  five  years  in  time  of  peace,  while  in 
war  it  has  been  our  habit  to  enlist  men  for 
three  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
For  our  present  purposes  the  various  sys- 
tems of  conscription  may  all  be  classified 
under  two  heads :  first,  the  universal  con- 
scription, under  which  all  able-bodied  men 
are  liable  to  and  actually  called  upon  to 
render  military  service  during  peace  as  well 
as  war ;  second,  the  system  under  which  only 
a  portion  of  the  able-bodied  are  called  out 
by  conscription,  and  under  which  those 
drawn  are  usually  permitted  to  furnish 
substitutes. 

Russia  and  Austria  come  under  the  second 
class,  for  in  both  the  number  of  men  to  be 
drawn  by  lot  each  year  from  among  those 
liable  for  duty  is  determined  annually  by  a 
law  or  decree  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  and  in  both  substitutes  are  al- 
lowed. In  Russia  the  term  of  service  is  fif- 
teen years,  of  which  a  portion  is  on  leave  of 
absence.  In  Austria  the  term  is  eight  years 
with  the  active  army  and  two  years  in  the 
reserve;  of  the  former  period  the  infantry 
pass  two  years  and  three-quarters  with  their 


regiments,  the  cavalry  five  years  and  a  half, 
the  special  arms  four  years. 

In  France  the  manner  of  recruiting  and 
the  liability  to  service  are  now  regulated  by 
the  law  of  July,  1872.  Every  Frenchman  fit 
for  service  is  liable  for  duty  in  the  regular 
army  or  the  reserves  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  that  of  forty.  Those  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  any  ignominious  or  disgraceful 
punishment  are  excluded  from  serving  in 
any  capacity.  Pupils  at  the  Polytechnique 
and  at  the  Forest  schools  are  allowed  to 
count  the  time  passed  there,  after  they  be- 
come liable  for  draft,  as  so  much  active 
service.  There  are  other  exceptions  (not 
exemptions)  in  favor  of  professors  in  sundry 
institutions,  and  others  that  we  have  not 
space  to  enumerate.  Volunteers  for  one 
year  are  also  admitted,  essentially  as  in  the 
German  army.  Under  the  law  all  French- 
men liable  for  duty  belong  to  the  active 
army  for  five  years,  to  the  reserve  of  the 
active  army  for  four  years,  to  the  territorial 
army  for  five  years,  and  to  the  reserve  of  the 
territorial  army  for  six  years.  As  the  total 
annual  contingent  of  young  men  reaching 
the  proper  age  is  too  great  for  the  current 
needs  of  the  active  army  and  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country,  only  about  one- 
half  are  drawn  by  lot  for  five  years'  service, 
while  the  remainder  are  to  receive  from  six 
months  to  one  year's  instruction,  and  then 
return,  to  their  homes,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  government.  For  the  present  year  the 
second  haK  has  not  been  called  out,  and  the 
regiments  are  generally  so  weak  that  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of 
the  first  half  is  really  in  service.  Under  the 
new  law  no  substitutes  are  permitted,  but 
re-enlistments  are  still  allowed. 

In  Germany  alone  is  the  principle  of  the 
universal  obligation  of  military  service 
strictly  carried  out,  and  even  there  only 
since  the  reorganization  of  1859  and  1860. 

The  members  of  reigning  princely  houses 
are  exempt  from  this  liability.  Men  who 
are  physically  incapable  of  serving  as  sol- 
diers of  the  line  are  nevertheless  held  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  they  are  fit  for, 
e.  g.,  tailors  and  shoe-makers,  clerks,  hospital 
attendants,  etc.,  etc.  Men  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crimes  are  excluded  from  the 
service,  as  unfit  to  associate  with  honorable 
men. 

Every  German  liable  for  military  duty  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  standing  army  upon 
completing  his  twentieth  year,  and  so  con- 
tinues for  seven  years.  In  peace  he  serves 
the  first  three  years  with  the  colors,  and  the 
remaining  four  on  the  reserve.  For  the  next 
five  years  he  belongs  to  the  Landwehr,  thus 
making  his  total  service  twelve  years.  No 
substitutes  are  permitted ;  re-enlistments  arc 
allowed. 

While  forming  part  of  the  reserve  the  Ger- 
man soldier  is  of  course  liable  to  be  recalled 
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to  his  regiment  in  the  event  of  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army  for  any  purpose ;  but  with 
this  exception  he  is  only  held  to  attend  two 
annual  mauojuvres,  which  can  not  exceed 
eight  weeks  each. 

While  belonging  to  the  Landwehr  the  in- 
fantry soldier  is  only  obliged  to  attend  two 
manojuvres,  of  from  one  to  two  weeks  each, 
in  special  companies  or  battalions  of  Land- 
wehr. The  Landwehr  men  of  the  rifles,  ar- 
tillery, pioneers,  and  train  are  liable  to  the 
same  service,  but  with  the  regular  troops  of 
their  own  arm.  The  Landwehr  cavalry  are 
not  called  out  for  manceuvres  in  time  of 
peace. 

In  most  of  the  Continental  services  during 
profound  peace  it  is  the  practice  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  army  by  giving  a  certain 
number  of  furloughs  to  infantry  soldiers  who 
have  completed  their  instruction,  but  not  yet 
finished  their  full  term  of  service  with  the 
colors.  In  the  German  army  the  regular 
time  for  the  discharge  of  the  contingent 
of  three  years'  service  into  the  reserve,  and 
for  the  new  contingent  to  join  their  regi- 
ments, is  the  1st  of  October  of  each  year ; 
but  it  is  usual  not  to  require  the  infantry 
men  of  the  new  contingent  to  report  until 
the  middle  of  December,  and  also  to  send  the 
men  of  the  third  year  to  the  reserve  imme- 
diately upon  the  ending  of  the  autumn  ma- 
nceuvres, that  is,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. The  effect  of  these  two  measures  is  to 
save  the  pay  and  rations  of  one-third  of  the 
infantry  for  three  months  of  each  year.  To 
effect  a  further  saving,  it  has  also  been  cus- 
tomary during  the  last  few  years  to  give  tem- 
porary furloughs  to  men  of  the  second  year 
of  service ;  this  is  done  to  the  extent  of  five 
men  in  each  company  of  infantry,  and  sixty- 
four  in  each  battalion  of  rifles.  The  class 
of  "volunteers  for  one  year"  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Young  men  of  good 
education,  who  possess  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  their  equipment,  food,  and  clothing, 
are  permitted  to  present  themselves  as  vol- 
unteers for  one  year.  If  they  pass  the  nec- 
essary examination,  they  are  received  as 
such,  and  serve  for  the  time  specified  just 
as  the  other  men,  except  that  they  receive 
a  more  rigorous  and  full  instruction.  If 
they  pass  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  they  are  free  from  further  service 
with  the  colors  in  time  of  peace,  and  pass  at 
once  into  the  reserve.  From  this  class  many 
of  the  officers  of  the  Landwehr  are  selected. 
If  they  fail  to  pass  the  examination  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  they  lose  the  benefits 
of  volunteering,  and  remain  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  conscripts. 

The  effect  of  this  system  is  to  afford  great 
relief  to  the  classes  engaged  in  the  learned 
professions  and  in  important  manufacturing 
and  commercial  pursuits,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  provides  a  large  number  of  capable  of- 
ficers for  the  Landwehr,  and  is  of  benefit  to 


the  army  by  infusing  an  additional  element 
of  great  intelligence  and  respectability. 

The  Italians,  as  well  as  the  French,  have 
of  late  adopted  the  system  of  volunteers  for 
one  year. 
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Notices  of  conspicuous  Ptiblic  Men,  vrith  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities.— Accounts 
of  Congressional  and  other  Duels,  and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress,  including  a  Glance  at  Washington 
Public  Life  during  several  Administrations. 

ADAMS  AND  WISE. 

THERE  was  at  times  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  words  that 
the  effect  was  ludicrous  beyond  description. 
On  one  occasion  an  onslaught  was  made  upon 
him  by  several  members,  principally  from  the 
South.  He  not  only  defended  himself  with 
surprising  skill  and  vigor,  but  delivered  such 
blows  in  return  that  many  of  his  assailants 
retired  from  the  conflict  staggering  under 
their  ponderous  weight.  But  others  mixed 
in  the  struggle,  and  it  was  long  maintained, 
the  old  gentleman  never  getting  worsted  on  a 
single  point.  When  excited  his  high-pitch- 
ed voice  would  break  into  a  screech,  that 
rang  through  the  hall  with  a  piercing  sound, 
resembling  the  scream  of  an  eagle.  "Mr. 
Speaker,"  said  he,  "  members  may  assail  my 
character  and  decry  my  motives,  they  may 
pervert  my  language  and  misrepresent  my 
position ;  their  assaults  do  not  move  me  in 
the  least :  I  shall  bear  them  like  a  lamb !" 
his  shrill  voice  penetrating  every  recess  in 
the  hall. 

Mr.  Adams  had  no  equal  in  a  controversial 
debate.  He  was  so  thoroughly  armed  and 
equipped,  and  his  knowledge  was  so  exten- 
sive and  exact,  that  no  question  ever  arose 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  in  all 
its  bearings.  Naturally  aggressive,  and  as 
courageous  as  a  lion,  he  never  hesitated  in 
attack  or  defense,  and  never  flinched,  even 
when  assailed  by  any  number  of  the  ablest 
men  on  the  Democratic  side.  He  delighted 
in  raising  a  storm,  and  was  perfectly  cool 
and  self-possessed  when  it  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence.  He  was  petulant  and 
irascible,  frequently  interrupting  his  assail- 
ants with  passionate  ejaculations,  and  re- 
torting their  accusations  with  crushing  ef- 
fect ;  but  he  never  lost  his  balance,  or  failed 
in  repelling  the  most  damaging  assault.  In 
the  midst  of  the  wildest  excitement  and  ag- 
itation he  would  rise  to  address  the  House. 
The  silence  was  generally  profound.  He 
commenced  in  low  tones,  but  spoke  with 
such  distinctness  as  to  be  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  hall.  His  venerable  figure  had 
the  repose  of  a  statue.  His  large  white  head 
had  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  marble. 
It  was  as  bald  as  that  of  a  new-born  infant. 
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As  he  proceeded  lie  Tvarmed  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  high,  broad  forehead  began  to 
change  in  color,  streaks  of  crimson  creeping 
up,  one  after  another,  reminding  one  of  a 
milk-white  cloud  illumined  by  lightning, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  the  head  looked 
as  if  tinged  with  blood.  When  the  trans- 
formation became  complete,  his  face  suffused 
and  his  eye  flashing,  he  seemed  to  increase 
in  size,  his  tones  grew  louder  and  more  im- 
pressive, his  sentences,  vituperative  and  de- 
nunciatory, were  delivered  like  round  shot, 
hot  and  heavy,  and  those  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied the  lash  were  always  to  be  commisera- 
ted. He  never  forgot  an  injury,  and  rarely 
forgave  those  who  wantonlj'^  assailed  him. 
I  remember  a  terrible  excoriation  which  he 
gave  Charles  Jared  IngersoU,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Philadelphia.  Mr.  IngersoU 
had  held  the  office  of  district  attorney  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  turn- 
ed against  him  in  the  campaign  of  1828,  not 
only  supporting  General  Jackson  with  great 
zeal  and  earnestness,  but  abusing  Mr.  Adams 
in  a  spirit  of  vindictive  ferocity.  They  got 
into  a  controversy  in  the  House,  which  led 
to  a  sharp  personal  altercation.  Mr.  Adams 
closed  the  discussion  with  a  few  sentences 
so  charged  with  pungent  sarcasm  and  just 
indignation  that  his  victim  made  no  rejoin- 
der, nor  ever  afterward  renewed  the  attack 
or  attempted  any  vindication.  "The  gen- 
tleman from  Philadelphia  knows,"  said  Mr. 
Adams,  "who  appointed  him  to  a  respon- 
sible and  lucrative  office  against  the  best 
wishes  and  best  judgment  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  administration.  He  knows  to  whose 
favor  he  owed  that  appointment,  when  there 
were  many  able  and  distinguished  competing 
candidates.  He  knows  the  office  was  given 
him  out  of  personal  regard,  and  he  knows 
how  he  repaid  his  benefactor." 

There  was  a  painful  scene  on  the  floor  a 
short  time  afterward,  in  which  Mr.  Adams 
came  in  conflict  with  Wise,  Cost  Johnson, 
and  several  other  fire-eaters,  who  provoked 
the  old  gentleman  past  bearing.  The  gal- 
leries of  the  House  were  crowded,  Mrs.  Wise, 
an  amiable,  accomplished,  and  charming 
woman,  being  among  the  spectators,  and  her 
father,  the  venerable  John  Sergeant,  occu- 
pying a  seat  near  Mr.  Adams.  The  subject 
of  dueling  came  up  incidentally,  and  Mr. 
Adams  improved  the  occasion  to  lash  with 
characteristic  severity  every  body  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  governed  by  the  code.  Refer- 
ring to  the  duel  in  which  Cilley  lost  his  life, 
Mr.  Adams  said  Wise  stood  there  with  clots 
of  blood,  drawn  from  the  murdered  man,  on 
his  brow.  Johnson  interposed  with  an  ex- 
planatory observation.  "Ha!  another  duel- 
ist !"  said  Mr.  Adams.  Wise  had  said  that 
the  tone  of  the  House  had  got  to  be  dis- 
gracefully lowered,  that  opprobrious  lan- 
guage and  insulting  epithets  were  ex- 
changed and  no  demand  for  satisfaction 


made ;  hard  words  were  common  enough, 
but  there  was  never  a  fight. 

Johnson  then  got  the  floor.  "Mr.  Speak- 
er," said  he,  "  we  have  heard  much  of  foul 
language,  and  nobody  held  responsible  for 
it.  Now  I  desire  to  give  this  House  fair 
monition.  If  any  man  on  this  floor,  be  he 
Whig  or  anti-Whig  (always  excepting  the 
distinguished  and  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  with  whom  no  man  can  have 
a  personal  difficulty),  presumes  to  say  what 
I  will  do  or  will  not  do  in  a  given  state  of 
things,  if  he  has  any  doubt  whether  I  will 
hold  him  responsible,  let  him  say  one  inju- 
rious word — nay,  let  him  look  an  affront — 
and  see  whether  there  will  be  a  fight  or  not." 

Mr.  Adams  continued  his  remarks,  and 
such  a  castigation  as  the  fighting  men  re- 
ceived at  his  hands  has  rarely  been  inflict- 
ed. Wise  got  the  most  of  it,  Mr.  Adams 
having  been  in  the  House  when  Cilley  was 
killed.  Wise  was  humbled  and  subdued  to 
a  degree  that  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed. He  replied  with  so  much  feeling, 
and  in  such  excellent  taste,  that  Mr.  Ser- 
geant took  him  by  both  hands,  and,  over- 
come by  emotion,  cried  like  a  child. 

BAERON  AND  ADAMS. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  a  sit- 
ting member  of  Congress  is  always  an  im- 
pressive event ;  and  when  the  deceased  is  a 
man  of  winning  personal  attributes,  gener- 
ally esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  associates, 
the  interest  of  the  scene  is  much  enhanced, 
and  the  tributes  of  admiration  and  sorrow 
are  so  infused  with  sentiment,  pathos,  and 
eloquence  that  the  highest  flights  of  en- 
comiastic oratory  are  often  attained.  The 
most  popular  and  best-beloved  men  in  Con- 
gress are  frequently  not  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen.  Amiability  of  temper, 
generosity  of  disposition,  and  those  quali- 
ties which  constitute  good-fellowship  con- 
spire to  win  affectionate  regard  in  a  more 
profound  degree  than  brilliant  intellectual 
endowments  coupled  with  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  cabinet  or  the  forum. 

Alexander  Barron,  a  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, died  suddenly  in  1848,  under  peculiarly 
distressing  circumstances.  He  had  hardly 
passed  the  prime  of  his  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  personal  advantages,  of 
excellent  understanding,  highly  respectable 
in  intellect,  thorough  culture,  of  a  generous, 
noble,  and  manly  nature,  ample  fortune,  and 
fine  social  position — every  thing,  in  short,  to 
render  life  desirable.  He  was  the  soul  of 
honor,  a  chivalrous,  high-toned  gentleman, 
without  an  enemy  or  ill-wisher  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  more  intimate  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Barron  had  arranged  the  order  of  proceeding 
upon  the  announcement  of  his  death,  and 
designated  the  Senators  wlio  were  to  pro- 
nounce the  customary  eulogies.    His  col- 
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league,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  of  course  the  prop- 
er person  to  speak  first  on  the  mournful 
occasion.  Mr.  Crittenden,  a  warm  friend 
and  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Barron,  was  to  fol- 
low, and  then  Mr.  Webster  and  Colonel  Ben- 
ton and  others  were  expected  to  address  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Johnson  performed  his  allotted 
task  in  excellent  taste  and  in  a  feeling  and 
impressive  manner.  Mr.  Crittenden  arose  to 
speak,  and  after  uttering  a  few  sentences 
was  so  overcome  that  he  burst  into  tears, 
broke  down  utterly,  and  sank  into  his  seat. 
There  was  a  delay  of  a  few  seconds,  when 
Mr.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  poured  forth  a  volume  of  eloquence  and 
pathos  such  as  had  rarely  been  heard  in  the 
chamber.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  genius,  his 
mind  being  filled  with  beautiful  imagery, 
with  the  choicest  language  always  at  com- 
mand. He  had  fallen  into  irregular  habits, 
and  his  many  friends  grieved  over  the  waste 
of  his  great  powers.  He  had  not  been  named 
among  tho  speakers  on  the  occasion,  and  his 
wonderful  display  of  oratorical  grace  and 
beauty  was  evidently  made  without  premed- 
itation. The  effect  was  marvelous.  Nearly 
all  the  Senators  were  in  tears,  many  of  them 
sobbing  and  crying  like  children  in  uncon- 
trollable emotion,  and  tho  large  auditory 
crowding  the  galleries  and  lobbies  of  the 
Senate  was  profoundly  affected.  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Colonel  Benton  subsequently  spoke 
with  their  accustomed  power  and  effect. 
Altogether  it  was  a  scene  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Adams  was  stricken  down  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  scene  of 
his  greatest  intellectual  achievements,  and 
he  died  with  his  harness  on.  His  death  was 
mourned  as  a  national  bereavement,  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Congress,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  testifying  their  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  character  and  vast  public 
services.  Governor  McDowell,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia,  delivered  a 
eulogy  upon  him  remarkable  for  its  high 
finish  and  just  appreciation  of  his  great  abil- 
ities and  the  purity  of  his  life.  Colonel  Ben- 
ton, at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation— Mr.  Webster  then  suffering  from 
domestic  affliction — spoke  at  length  in  com- 
mendation of  the  eminent  and  patriotic 
services  and  the  pure  and  exalted  character 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  I  transcribe  a  brief 
paragraph  from  his  superb  eulogy  as  a  fit- 
ting conclusion  of  this  notice  of  the  manner 
in  which  Congress  was  wont  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  died  in  the  legis- 
lative service  of  the  nation : 

In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties 
of  life  Mr.  Adams  was  a  most  noble  and  im- 
pressive example.  He  cultivated  the  minor 
as  well  as  the  greater  virtues.  Wherever 
his  presence  could  give  aid  and  countenance 
to  what  was  useful  and  honorable  to  man, 
there  he  was.  In  the  exercises  of  the  school 
and  the  college,  in  the  meritorious  meetings 
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of  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commer- 
cial societies,  in  attendance  upon  Divine  wor- 
ship, he  gave  the  punctual  attendance  rarely 
seen  but  in  those  who  are  free  from  the  weight 
of  public  cares." 

TEXAS  SENATORS. 

The  first  Senators  from  Texas  were  strong, 
able  men.  There  was  hardly  a  State  in  the 
Union  better  represented  in  the  body.  Gen- 
eral Houston  had  been  in  the  House,  from 
Tennessee,  many  years  before.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  much  early  culture,  but  he  had  fine 
faculties,  and  adapted  himself  to  his  position 
with  great  facility.  His  excellent  common- 
sense  qualified  him  for  his  duties  as  a  legis- 
lator, and  he  soon  came  to  exert  a  large  and 
wholesome  influence  on  public  affairs.  He 
had  a  quick,  apprehensive  mind,  saw  intu- 
itively the  strong  points  of  a  case,  was  a 
direct,  forcible  debater,  and  was  generally 
on  the  right  side  of  every  question.  He  was 
always  listened  to  with  attention,  and  while 
he  rarely  spoke  for  effect,  and  presented  his 
views  in  perspicuous,  nervous  language,  he 
impressed  himself  upon  current  legislation 
with  uncommon  power. 

His  colleague.  General  Rusk,  was  of  a 
broader  intellectual  structure.  He  was  a 
new  man  in  Congress,  but  his  well-balanced 
mind,  comprehensive  intelligence,  excellent 
judgment,  upright  and  patriotic  intentions, 
gave  him  a  high  rank  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Webster  regarded  him  as  the  ablest  man  on 
the  Democratic  side.  He  was  liberal  and 
catholic  in  his  views,  and  although  repre- 
senting a  Southern  State,  uniformly  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
associates  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  truly  national  man,  and  his  fine 
talents  and  sound  conservative  notions,  with 
his  amiable  deportment  and  conciliatory 
manners,  would  have  given  him  a  position 
of  great  importance  in  the  sectional  contro- 
versy that  sprung  up  soon  after  his  decease. 
His  untimely  death  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  Democratic  party,  in  which  the  na- 
tion was  largely  a  sufferer.  If  he  had  lived 
to  have  been  made  the  Presidential  candi- 
date in  1856  instead  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  rupture  between  the 
North  and  South,  which  was  precipitated  by 
the  timidity  and  infirmity  of  purpose  of  the 
President,  would  have  been  postponed  for 
many  years.  The  strong  will  and  vigorous 
brain  of  General  Rusk  would  have  done  much 
to  allay  sectional  agitation.  A  Southern 
man,  ho  would  have  laid  his  powerful  hand 
upon  the  factious  elements  that  convulsed 
the  slave-holding  States,  while  the  North 
would  have  had  full  confidence  in  his  hon- 
esty, patriotism,  and  unerring  sagacity. 

HOUSTON  EEPRIMANDED. 

The  solemn  farce  of  reprimanding  a  man 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  as  a  punishment  for 
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a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  body  was 
performed  in  the  case  of  Sara  Houston,  An- 
drew Stevenson  being  Speaker.  Houston 
had  been  charged  by  Stanberry,  a  member 
from  Ohio,  with  defrauding  the  government 
in  some  transaction  with  an  Indian  tribe  on 
the  Tennessee  border.  An  investigation  was 
requested,  but  Houston  could  get  no  satis- 
faction, and  not  willing  to  rest  under  the 
imputation,  he  inflicted  a  severe  chastise- 
ment with  a  cane  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Capitol.  Houston  was  arrested  by  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  and  there  was  a  long  trial, 
resulting  in  a  resolution  that  the  offender 
should  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  It 
was  a  curious  spectacle.  Houston  was  at 
that  time  a  striking  specimen  of  manly  beau- 
ty. He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  more 
personal  advantages  than  almost  any  man 
of  his  time.  He  stood  considerably  above 
six  feet,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  and  every 
way  finely  proportioned.  He  was  dressed 
in  faultless  style  when  the  sergeant-at-arms 
led  him  up  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  He  was 
perfectly  self-possessed,  easy  and  graceful  in 
manner,  without  swagger  or  self-assertion, 
with  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  came  there 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  House,  and  spe- 
cially to  its  presiding  officer.  The  galleries 
were  crowded,  and  the  members,  with  the 
spectators,  looked  curiously  on.  Speaker 
Stevenson  was  the  only  embarrassed  person 
in  the  hall.  He  was  a  large,  fine-looking 
man,  of  commanding  presence  ;  but  he  was 
fidgety  and  uncomfortable,  looking  as  if  he 
expected  Houston  to  read  him  a  lecture.  In 
a  hesitating  and  perturbed  manner  he  told 
Houston  that  the  House  had  ordered  him 
to  be  reprimanded  by  its  presiding  officer, 
and  he,  the  Speaker,  begged  him  to  consider 
himself  reprimanded.  Houston  bowed  in  a 
graceful,  dignified,  and  lordly  way,  a  broad 
grin  spread  over  the  House,  and  there  the 
matter  ended.  The  Democrats  had  a  clear 
majority  in  Congress,  and  Houston  belonged 
to  that  party,  but  the  breach  of  privilege 
was  too  flagrant  to  be  overlooked.  Still  the 
dignity  of  the  body  was  not  vindicated  by 
the  Speaker's  reprimand. 

The  life  of  Houston  has  yet  to  be  worthily 
written.  A  more  adventurous  and  checker- 
ed career  was  never  run  by  an  American. 
He  was  affianced  in  early  life  to  an  accom- 
plished and  charming  lady,  and  before  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage  he  fled  from 
his  home  and  civilization,  and  sought  refuge 
with  the  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians.  There 
he  remained  for  more  than  two  years,  con- 
forming to  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of 
the  Indians.  He  was  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
and  chosen  a  chief,  and  was  said  to  have  ex- 
erted a  very  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
savages.  There  was  a  mystery  surrounding 
his  abandoning  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
contracted  in  wedlock  that  was  never  so 
fully  solved  as  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his 


Tennessee  neighbors.  He  never  spoke  on 
the  subject  or  allowed  his  acquaintances  to 
interrogate  him,  and  as  h©  was  not  a  man  to 
be  safely  affronted,  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
all  allusion  to  it  in  his  presence.  The  truth 
is,  the  lady  was  attached  to  another  gentle- 
man, whom  her  friends  would  not  permit 
her  to  marry,  and  they  persuaded  or  con- 
strained her  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
Houston.  She  stated  the  facts  to  him  at 
the  last  moment,  appealing  to  his  forbear- 
ance and  generosity  to  spare  her  the  pain  of 
the  connection.  Houston  was  full  of  chival- 
ry and  delicate  tenderness,  and  he  took  the 
most  effective  mode  of  relieving  her.  But 
the  affair  tinged  his  whole  life.  He  never 
forgot  her,  and  much  of  the  eccentricity  and 
waywardness  that  marked  his  conduct  after 
he  went  to  Texas,  and  as  long  as  he  lived, 
was  the  result  of  this  pathetic  incident. 

A  man  of  strong  frame  and  steady  nerves, 
Houston  was  almost  necessarily  brave  and 
indifferent  to  personal  consequences.  But 
he  had  none  of  that  chivalric  intrepidity 
which  prompts  a  man  to  seek  danger  for 
the  love  of  excitement.  He  was  valiant 
upon  calculation,  and  living  in  a  half-civil- 
ized region  where  every  man  was  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  his  conduct,  he  fought 
without  hesitation  when  he  had  more  to  gain 
than  lose  by  that  course.  He  would  fight  or 
not  just  as  he  pleased,  and  no  threats  of 
posting  as  a  coward  or  of  personal  chastise- 
ment had  the  slighest  influence  with  him. 
When  challenged  by  Dr.  Green,  of  Galves- 
ton, he  declined  to  accept,  because,  he  said, 
he  would  not  "fight  down  hill."  When 
Governor  Jones  sent  him  a  hostile  message, 
he  refused  peremptorily.  Jones  threatened 
to  post  him.  Houston  replied  that  if  he 
thought  he  could  persuade  the  people  of 
Texas  to  believe  him  a  coward,  he  was  wel- 
come to  make  the  experiment;  and  as  to 
assaulting  him  personally,  he  was  sure  the 
Governor  was  too  prudent  a  man  to  engage 
in  any  such  enterprise. 

To  what  extent  Texas  was  indebted  to 
General  Houston  has  never  been  authorita- 
tively settled.  The  great  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto was  fought  under  his  direction,  but 
his  associates  were  some  of  them  very  able 
men.  General  Rusk,  who  served  so  long 
with  him  in  the  Senate,  was  a  man  of  un- 
common parts  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man. He  had  few  superiors  in  the  country, 
and  but  for  his  premature  death  would  have 
attained  still  higher  distinction.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  at  Washington,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Houston  never  lost  his  popularity  in  Tex- 
as until  the  rebellion  broke  out.  He  was 
too  patriotic  to  go  with  his  people  on  that 
question,  and  his  life  was  shortened  by  his 
efforts  to  withstand  the  storm  that  swept 
the  State  like  a  tornado. 
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DROMGOOLE, 

George  M.  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia,  was  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  House  during  a  service 
of  several  years.  He  was  a  capital  debater, 
an  expert  parliamentarian,  of  a  subtle,  acute 
mind,  and  when  bent  on  mischief  was  sure 
to  puzzle  and  embarrass  the  most  self-pos- 
sessed and  experienced  presiding  officer.  He 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  under 
circumstances  promising  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer. But  having  the  misfortune  to  kill 
an  antagonist  in  a  duel  when  quite  a  young 
man,  his  future  existence  was  one  prolonged 
misery  and  wretchedness.  His  victim  was 
a  neighbor  named  Dugger — a  respectable 
man  in  position  and  character,  but  of  a  quar- 
relsome disposition  and  vindictive  temper. 
The  difficulty  grew  out  of  a  trifling  alterca- 
tion, Dugger  being  the  challenger.  Poor 
Dromgoole  tried  by  every  honorable  means 
to  avoid  a  combat,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
leave'  the  State,  while  mutual  friends  en- 
deavored to  adjust  the  quarrel;  but  all  in 
vain.  Dugger  insisted  upon  a  meeting,  and 
he  fell  at  the  first  fire. 

Dromgoole  was  never  the  same  man  aft- 
erward. To  drown  his  remorse  he  took  to 
drink,  and  killed  himself  by  intemperance 
before  reaching  middle  age.  He  had  tine 
reasoning  faculties,  and  he  often  spoke  with 
great  power  and  effect  when  he  could  hard- 
ly steady  himself  on  his  legs.  He  was  as  well 
skilled  in  the  rules  of  the  House  as  any  man 
in  it ;  and  if  not  more  than  half-seas-over, 
was  almost  certain  to  get  the  best  of  a  squab- 
ble on  a  point  of  order.  His  colleague.  Hun- 
ter, who  was  Speaker  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Congress,  always  dreaded  to  see  him  mix  in 
a  controversial  debate.  Right  or  wrong,  he 
was  wholly  unmanageable,  and  most  of  the 
members  were  careful  not  to  provoke  a  con- 
troversy with  him. 

He  had  a  violent  attack  of  delirium  after 
a  protracted  debauch,  and  on  his  recovery 
resolved  to  lead  a  different  life;  but  the  en- 
emy was  too  strong  for  him.  He  described 
his  visions  and  sensations  and  the  images 
that  haunted  him  while  in  that  state  in  a 
strain  of  eloquence  and  pathos  unsurpassed 
by  any  thing  De  Quincey  ever  wrote. 

Four  gentlemen  were  playing  a  game  of 
whist  one  evening  at  Mrs.  Whitwell's  board- 
ing-house, in  Duff  Green's  row,  east  of  the 
Capitol  grounds.  Dromgoole  had  his  quar- 
ters at  Mrs.  Omner's  at  the  other  end  of  the 
block.  By  mistake  he  went  to  Mrs.  Whit- 
well's, and  insisted  upon  going  in.  The 
servant  remonstrated  with  him,  but  without 
effect.  Presently  the  landlady  came  to  the 
door  and  tried  her  persuasive  powers.  Mean- 
time the  poor  fellow  had  seated  himself  on 
the  steps,  determined,  as  he  said,  to  enter  his 
own  domicile.  The  whist-players  were  in  a 
parlor  on  the  first  floor.  It  was  a  warm 
night,  the  windows  were  up,  and  every  word 
of  the  conversation  was  audible  to  them. 


Mrs.  Whitwell  had  sent  for  a  policeman,  and 
he  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  Dromgoole 
to  be  taken  to  his  lodgings,  threatening  to 
arrest  him  unless  he  consented.  Dromgoole 
remonstrated  with  the  officer,  and  the  whist- 
players  suspended  their  game  to  listen  to 
the  colloquy.  "Policeman,"  said  he,  in  a 
magisterial  tone,  "  I  know  your  duties,  and 
I  know  my  rights.  If  I  am  drunk,  making 
a  noise  in  the  street,  you  have  authority  to 
take  me  up :  I  am  drunk,  but  I'm  as  quiet 
as  a  Congregational  deacon.  If  I  am  drunk, 
lying  in  the  gutter,  you  are  warranted  in 
removing  me :  I'm  drunk,  but  I'm  not  ly- 
ing in  the  gutter,  as  you  see.  Lay  a  hand 
on  me,  Mr.  Officer,  and  I  will  make  it  a  case 
of  privilege  in  the  House  to-morrow."  The 
whist-players  burst  into  a  laugh,  Senator 
Bates  exclaiming,  "Logical  always,  drunk 
or  sober." 

APOCALYPSE  SMYTHE. 

There  were  more  strange,  eccentric  men 
in  public  life  fifty  years  ago  than  we  see  at 
the  x)resent  day.  Virginia  always  sent  her 
quota  of  this  class  of  representatives.  Among 
the  more  consx)icuous  of  the  nondescripts  was 
Alexander  Smythe,  well  known  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier  during  the  war  of  1812.  He 
commanded  a  body  of  troops  on  the  border, 
and  being  an  impatient,  irascible  man,  had 
a  difficulty  with  General  Peter  B.  Porter, 
who  was  Secretary  of  War  under  John 
Quincy  Adams.  A  duel  was  arranged,  but 
the  quarrel  was  finally  adjusted  without  a 
meeting.  They  were  to  have  fought  on 
Strawberry  Island,  a  little  patch  of  land  cov- 
ered with  reeds  and  marine  grasses  a,  short 
distance  below  Buffalo,  in  the  Niagara  River, 
hardly  visible  in  a  high  stage  of  water,  and 
never  solid  enough  to  afford  a  good  foot-hold. 
It  was  not  known  how  the  affair  was  set- 
tled; but  Porter,  who  was  always  cocked 
and  primed  for  a  fight,  went  on  to  the  ground 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  was  much  dis- 
gusted at  the  non-appearance  of  his  antag- 
onist. It  was  not  supposed  that  Smythe 
was  deficient  in  courage,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  ridic- 
ulous to  fight  a  duel. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  studious  habits, 
and  was  filled  with  useless  learning.  He 
had  written  an  ingenious  book  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse, in  which  there  was  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  Biblical  research.  He  broached 
a  new  theory  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  certain  mystical  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  wags  of  the  House  nick- 
named him  accordingly.  General  Smythe 
called  Rollin  C.  Mallory,  of  Vermont,  to  or- 
der for  some  irregularity  in  debate.  Mal- 
lory took  his  seat,  grumbling  in  an  audible 
voice.  He  said  he  would  not  object  to  being 
pulled  up  by  any  staid,  orderly,  respectable 
member,  but  it  was  too  bad  that  such  a  lib- 
erty should  be  taken  with  him  by  one  of  the 
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monsters  described  in  the  Bible,  having  sev- 
en heads  and  ten  horns. 

On  one  occasion  Smythe  began  a  speech 
in  the  House  on  certain  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  which  threatened 
to  be  interminable.  He  had  spoken  for  parts 
of  three  days,  the  discussion  taking  a  very 
wide  range,  when  Mr.  Livermore  interrupted 
him  by  inquiring  of  the  Speaker  what  was 
the  question  before  the  House.  The  Speaker 
said  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  the 
floor,  and  it  w^as  expected  that  he  would 
proceed  in  order.  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Mr. 
Smythe,  "  I  am  not  speaking  to  this  House, 
nor  to  this  generation ;  I  am  speaking  for 
posterity."  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Livermore, 
"let  the  gentleman  continue  for  a  while 
longer,  and  he  may  expect  his  audience  to 
be  present  to  hear  him." 

GOVERNOR  REYNOLDS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
country  which  so  strikingly  exhibits  the 
material  growth  and  expanding  political 
power  of  a  State  as  the  wonderful  increase 
in  the  wealth  and  population  of  Illinois. 
Long  after  the  writer  of  these  sketches  had 
arrived  at  his  majority  the  State  had  but  a 
single  member  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  beyond  the  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion, reached  only  after  a  wearisome  journey 
of  many  weeks,  unknown  to  the  Atlantic 
States.  Chicago,  which  before  the  late  fire 
was  larger  than  New  York  was  then,  con- 
sisted of  a  block-house  and  the  hamlets  of  a 
handful  of  Indian  traders.  Now  Illinois  is 
the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  in  point  of 
population,  and  has  the  elements  of  national 
wealth  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
her  sister  commonwealths.  She  is  treading 
close  upon  the  heels  of  Ohio,  and  will  pass 
her  at  the  next  enumeration  of  the  people. 
When  Illinois  had  but  a  single  member  of 
Congress  Virginia  had  eighteen  ;  and  now 
the  Old  Dominion  has  only  half  the  federal 
strength  of  the  giant  of  the  West. 

Some  thirty  odd  years  ago  Illinois  sent  an 
uncouth,  illiterate  man  to  Congress  named 
Reynolds.  He  had  a  strong  vein  of  common- 
sense,  much  natural  shrewdness,  with  some 
comic  humor.  He  had  been  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  Fund  Commissioner,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  uncommonly  popular  with  his 
people.  At  that  time  Illinois  was  a  frontier 
State,  sparsely  populated,  deficient  in  the 
means  of  education,  without  refinement  or 
much  culture  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Reynolds 
spoke  frequently,  always  provoking  merri- 
ment, in  which  he  joined,  without  caring, 
apparently,  whether  the  House  was  laughing 
with  him  or  at  him.  His  phraseology  was 
tiuged  with  the  oddities  and  quaintuess  of  a 
backwoodsman.  Every  body  was  his  "  wor- 
thy friend."  In  opposing  an  appropriation 
for  the  navy  he  provoked  the  satire  of  Mr. 
Winthrop,  of  Boston,  always  one  of  the  most 


courteous  of  men.  He  spoke  of  the  want  of 
api^reciation  of  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  a  respectable  armed  force  for  the  water 
so  often  betrayed  by  Western  men.  Mr. 
Reynolds  rejoined :  My  worthy  friend  from 
Boston  does  me  wrong  in  saying  I'm  agin 
the  navy.  On  the  contrary,  I  love  and  ad- 
mire the  navy.  Didn't  our  gallant  sailors 
win  wwperishable  honors  in  fighting  our  wor- 
thy friends,  the  British,  in  the  last  war  ? 
Didn't  them  dashing  young  fellows.  Perry 
and  Macdonough,  drive  a  hostile  flag  from 
olf  the  great  lakes,  and  make  the  British  lion 
put  his  tail  between  his  legs  ?" 

Visiting  Baltimore  soon  after  he  came  to 
Congress,  he  was  amazed  at  many  things  he 
saw.  The  size  of  the  city  bewildered  him, 
and  the  crowd  of  people  in  the  streets  nearly 
drove  him  wild.  Passing  down  Pratt  Street 
early  in  the  morning,  he  came  to  the  Pa- 
tai)SCO  at  the  time  when  the  tide  was  run- 
ning strong  floodj  it  being  nearly  high  wa- 
ter. Some  six  hours  afterward  he  took 
another  look  at  the  river,  when  it  was  al- 
most low  tide.  This  rather  puzzled  him,  so 
toward  night  he  made  another  visit  to  the 
wharves,  and  found  the  tide  coming  in  again. 
This  was  too  much  for  him.  "Dang  me," 
said  he,  "if  this  don't  beat  all  my  calcula- 
tions— two  freshes  in  one  day,  and  nary  a 
drop  of  rain !" 

Going  to  New  York  for  the  first  time  on 
business  connected  with  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice as  Fund  Commissioner,  he  put  up  at  the 
Astor  House.  Such  things  as  gas  and  bell- 
ropes  were  far  beyond  his  comprehension. 
Lying  on  the  bed,  there  being  a  brilliant 
light  in  the  room,  he  began  playing  with  the 
bell  handle,  and  finding  it  to  yield  on  pull- 
ing, he  gave  it  a  vigorous  jerk.  It  was  re- 
sponded to  immediately.  "What  did  you 
wish.  Sir?"  "Nothing  at  all.  Come  in. 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Take  a  seat.  I  was 
getting  to  feel  sort  of  lonesome."  The  wait- 
er, slightly  astonished,  sat  down  without  a 
word.  The  Governor  had  taken  off  his  boots, 
and  John  Thomas  took  them  out  to  be  pol- 
ished without  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Fund  Commissioner.  After  repeated  ef- 
forts to  blow  out  the  gas,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible, he  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  missed  his  boots.  Rush- 
ing into  the  hall,  half  undressed,  he  shouted 
and  shrieked  until  he  brought  up  one  of  the 
proprietors,  a  clerk  or  two,  and  no  end  of 
waiters.  "  My  boots  is  stole  !  my  boots  is 
stole !"  He  was  asked  what  kind  of  boots 
he  wore.  "  Number  thirteen,"  he  screamed, 
"  and  pegged  at  that." 

WIGFALL  AND  KING. 
Angry  controversies  and  personal  alterca- 
tions are  constantly  taking  place  in  Con- 
gress, but  they  rarely  have  any  results  out 
of  the  Capitol.    Men  of  hot  passions  forget 
'  themselves,  and  indulge  in  opprobrious  Ian- 
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guage,  whicli  is  promptly  retorted,  some- 
times with  increasiug  veliemence ;  but  the 
excitement  passes  off,  and  the  afifair  usually 
terminates  without  leaving  a  sting  behind. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  may  be  worth  de- 
scribing by  way  of  illustration. 

A  sharp  dispute  sprang  up  in  the  Senate 
one  day  on  a  matter  of  small  importance, 
growing  out  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
Wigfall  of  Texas  and  Preston  King.  Wig- 
fall  was  a  hot-tempered  man,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  several  quarrels,  a  resort  to  arms 
being  his  favorite  mode  of  adjusting  a  per- 
sonal difficulty.  Kiug  was  full  of  pluck, 
and  he  retorted  the  intemperate  language 
of  Wigfall  with  so  much  spirit  that  a  duel 
seemed  probable.  A  New  York  friend  of 
King  was  in  the  Senate  at  the  time,  and 
thinking,  the  services  of  an  expert  in  the 
matter  of  fighting  might  be  required,  he  call- 
ed at  King's  quarters  in  the  evening  to  ten- 
der his  assistance.  A  servant  took  his  name 
to  the  Senator,  and  he  was  invited  to  walk 
up.  He  found  a  party  of  gentlemen  playing 
draw  poker.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  stood 
a  table  containing  a  demijohn,  decanters,  a 
X)itcher,  and  glasses.  He  was  introduced  to 
such  of  the  players  as  he  was  not  acquainted 
with.  They  nodded  and  kept  on  with  the 
game.  His  apprehensions  were  promptly 
allayed  on  observing  that  the  only  gentle- 
men present  who  had  their  coats  off  were 
Senators  Wigfall  and  Preston  King. 

Pre-existing  bad  blood,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  Senator  Kiug  of  Alabama,  ex- 
asperates the  angry  feeling  arising  from  a 
dispute,  trifling  in  its  nature,  and  sometimes 
leads  to  serious  consequences;  but  a  fresh 
dispute,  even  when  animated  and  imbitter- 
ed,  is  easily  adjusted  when  there  is  no  out- 
side interference. 

MANGUM  AND  MARSHALL. 

Among  the  honest,  wise,  and  able  men 
who  adorned  the  Senate  in  its  best  days 
there  was  none  more  popular  or  highly  es- 
teemed than  Willie  P.  Mangum.  As  a  legis- 
lator he  was  national,  just,  and  patriotic, 
sound  in  judgment,  convincing  in  debate ; 
independent  and  high-toned,  he  was  above 
the  reach  of  all  sinister  influences.  He  pre- 
sided in  the  Senate  for  many  years,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Southard,  and  such  was  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Democrats  in  his  fairness  and 
impartiality  that  they  repeatedly  requested 
him  to  name  the  members  of  the  minority 
of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  when  tho 
Whigs  were  in  power ;  and  this  delicate  task 
he  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  Mr.  Mangum 
gave  indignant  utterance  to  his  apprehen- 
sions of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  choos- 
ing inferior  men  to  the  Presidency.  He 
spoke  in  eloquent  terms,  deprecating  the 
precedent  as  fraught  with  peril  to  the  per- 


manence, and  certainly  the  respectability, 
of  the  government.  The  experience  of  the 
country  has  demonstrated  the  prescience 
that  dictated  his  gloomy  forebodings. 

A  genial,  hearty,  and  amiable  gentleman, 
his  good  offices  were  always  at  the  service 
of  his  friends.  He  was  inclined  to  conviv- 
iality, loved  fun,  told  a  capital  story,  and 
was  beloved  by  every  body.  Tom  Marshall 
at  one  time  indulged  in  such  excesses  that 
his  friends  became  alarmed,  and  determined 
to  make  an  effort  to  reclaim  him.  Mr.  Man- 
gum was  designated  to  remonstrate  with 
the  wild  Kentuckian,  and  endeavor  to  im- 
press him  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  peril  of 
his  position. 

"  I'll  hear  any  thing  you  have  to  say,  Man- 
gum," said  Marshall,  as  the  Senator  opened 
the  conversation. 

Your  friends  have  been  greatly  concern- 
ed at  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
conducting  yourself." 

Don't  wonder  at  it.  Been  badly  both- 
ered myself.  Sent  you  here  to  talk  with 
me,  didn't  they  ?" 

"  Yes ;  they  thought  as  I  sometimes  take  a 
glass  myself,  my  advice  would  have  the  more 
effect." 

"  You  do  drink  too  much,  Mangum.  I've 
been  thinking  of  speaking  to  you  on  the 
subject.    But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Your  friends  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  your  genius  and  talents.  Thej^  are 
confident  that  with  sobriety  and  application 
you  might  reasonably  aspire  to  the  highest 
place  under  the  government."  r 

"  What  do  you  think  I  could  get  ?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  might  be  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States." 

"There's  been  one  Chief  Justice  in  my 
family ;  I  don't  care  to  follow  him." 

"  You  might  even  hope  to  become  Presi- 
dent." 

"■  No  great  credit  to  follow  Captain  Tyler. 
But  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Mangum :  you 
make  me  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  I  don't  make  you  Secretary  of  State  I'll 
agree  to  be  d !    Let's  take  a  drink." 

SCHENCK  AND  JOHNSON. 

There  was  always  a  lively  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  and  an  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fun 
and  mischief  in  the  House  that  no  notion  of 
dignity  or  propriety  could  control.  Vener- 
able legislators,  usually  grave  and  solemn 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  relished  the 
pranks  of  the  young  and  volatile,  and  the 
hall  would  ring  with  laughter  when  the  pe- 
culiarities of  members  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  harmless  ridicule.  Mr.  Scheuck,  our 
present  minister  in  London,  was  a  wag  of 
inimitable  drollery,  and  he  often  threw  the 
House  into  a  roar  by  trotting  out  Andy 
Johnson,  who  had  no  idea  of  a  joke,  and 
was  always  in  dead  earnest  on  the  floor. 
Johnson  often  spoke,  and  never  without 
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careful  preparation.  He  made  formal  set 
speeches,  and  was  sadly  embarrassed  by  in- 
terruptions in  his  early  Congressional  days. 
Schenck,  who  was  ready,  prompt,  and  quick 
at  repartee,  with  his  resources  all  at  com- 
mand, had  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
r«ad  their  orations,  and  were  not  apt  in  con- 
troversial discussion.  He  created  great  di- 
version by  bothering  Johnson,  and  whenever 
the  future  President  undertook  to  enlighten 
the  House  by  his  lucubrations,  Schenck  was 
sure  to  take  a  seat  near  him,  his  sharp  eyes 
twinkling  with  mischief,  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opening  for  diverting  John- 
son from  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
speaking.  The  attention  of  the  House  was 
immediately  attracted  to  the  scene,  and  the 
fun  soon  began.    Schenck  would  address 


some  apparently  harmless  interrogatory  to 
Johnson,  who  would  generally  make  an  ir- 
relevant and  bungling  reply.  His  tormentor 
would  follow  up  the  attack  by  further  lead- 
ing questions,  until  Johnson  would  admit 
himself  out  of  court,  without  penetrating 
the  design  of  Schenck.  By  this  time  the 
subject  under  discussion  would  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  two  gentlemen  engaged  in  a  fa- 
miliar conversation.  Then  a  confederate  of 
Schenck  would  gravely  inquire  of  the  Speak- 
er, "What  is  the  question  before  the  House  ?" 
"  The  member  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor," 
would  be  the  answer,  amidst  general  laugh- 
ter. Johnson  would  apologize,  and  proceed 
with  the  reading  of  his  essay,  while  Schenck 
would  withdraw,  to  repeat  the  joke  the  next 
time  Johnson  had  the  floor. 


MY  MOTHEE  AND  1. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

I  am  much  more  sorry  for  girls  and  middle- 
aged  women,  when  "  in  love,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  than  I  am  for  those  in  the  prime  of  life, 
to  whom  that  very  fact  brings  strength  and 
compensation. 

Falling  asleep  that  night — or  rather  next 
morning,  for  it  was  daylight  before  I  lost 
consciousness  of  myself  and  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me  within  those  thirty-six  hours — 
I  was  a  changed  creature.  Not  a  miserable 
creature  at  all,  not  in  the  least  broken- 
hearted, only  changed. 

I  knew  now  that  for  me  woman's  natural 
lot,  to  which  my  mother  looked  innocently 
forward,  was  not  to  be.  I  should  never 
marry,  never  give  her  the  grandchildren  that 
she  used  to  laugh  about,  or  the  son-in-law 
that  was  to  be  the  staff  of  her  old  age.  For 
me,  and  for  her  through  me,  these  felicities 
were  quite  at  an  end.  Yet  I  did  not  grieve. 
I  felt  rather  a  kind  of  solemn  contentment, 
a  peaceful  acceptance  of  every  thing ;  my 
lot,  if  not  happy  in  the  ordinary  sense,  would 
be  very  blessed,  for  I  should  never  lose  him  ; 
he  would  never  marry ;  nobody  was  likely 
ever  to  be  a  nearer  friend  to  him  than  I. 
And  I  might,  in  my  own  humble  way,  come 
very  near  to  him.  The  chances  of  life  were 
so  many  that  to  a  faithful  heart,  contiuual- 
ly  on  the  watch  to  do  him  good  or  to  be  of 
use  to  him,  innumerable  opportunities  might 
arise.  Nay,  even  if  I  were  quite  passive, 
never  able  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  I  might 
still  watch  him  from  a  distance,  glory  in  his 
goodness,  sympathize  in  his  cares,  and  feel 
that  I  belonged  to  him,  in  some  far-off  way 
that  nobody  know  of,  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

That  sad  word  he  had  let  fall  about  the 
end  of  his  days  being  so  uncertain,  did  not 
aftect  me  much.  At  my  age,  to  one  who  has 
never  come  near  it,  death  seems  merely  a 


CHAPTER  XL 

I HAD  wished,  in  telling  my  story,  to  speak 
as  little  as  possible  of  myself  and  my  feel- 
ings, but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  it,  so  vividly 
do  I  still  recall  the  emotions  of  that  time. 

If  I  were  asked  at  what  period  of  a  wom- 
an's life  she  is  capable  of  the  intensest  love, 
the  sharpest  grief,  I  should  say  it  was  in  her 
teens,  when  she  is  supposed  too  young  to 
understand  either,  and  late  in  life,  when  peo- 
ple think  she  ought  to  have  done  with  both. 
Chiefly  because,  when  young,  we  can  scarcely 
take  in  the  future ;  when  old,  we  know  that 
for  us  the  future  exists  no  more.  Therefore 
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phantom,  often  more  beautiful  than  sad — a 
shadow  that  may  fall  upon  others,  but  does 
not  touch  ourselves.  To  me,  with  my  heart 
full  of  new-born  love,  death  seemed  a  thing 
unnatural  and  impossible.  I  never  remem- 
ber thinking  of  him  and  it  together,  no  more 
than  if  he  had  been  immortal,  as  to  me  he 
truly  was. 

Thus,  after  our  conversation  that  night,  I 
w^as  quite  happy,  happier  than  I  had  ever 
been  in  my  life  before.  My  feeling  was,  in 
a  dim  sort  of  way,  almost  that  of  a  person 
betrothed,  betrothed  to  some  one  who  had 
gone  to  a  far  country,  or  whom  she  could 
not  possibly  marry ;  yet  having  a  sense  of 
settled  peace  such  as  girls  never  have  whose 
hearts  are  empty  and  their  destinies  uncer- 
tain. Mine  was,  I  believed,  fixed  forever ; 
I  had  no  need  to  trouble  about  it  any  more. 

And  though  I  was  so  young,  not  yet  eight- 
een, what  did  it  matter  ?  My  grandmother 
was  married  at  eighteen.  So,  in  a  sense, 
was  1.  I  took  one  of  my  mother's  rings 
(the  very  few  she  possessed  she  had  given 
me  when  I  left  her)  and  placed  it  on  the  third 
finger :  now  nobody  need  attempt  to  marry 
me  any  more. 

Three  days  passed  by — three  perfectly 
quiet  days.  My  grandfather  was  not  well, 
and  kept  his  rooms.  Mrs.  Rix  never  said  a 
word  to  me  about  Sir  Thomas  Appleton,  or 
any  thing.  She  was  a  little  distant  and 
cold,  as  if  I  had  somehow  done  a  foolish  or 
naughty  thing,  and  thereby  made  myself  of 
much  less  value  than  I  was  a  few  days  be- 
fore ;  but  that  was  all  the  difference  I  found 
in  her.  It  was  Cousin  Conrad,  I  knew,  who 
had  smoothed  matters  down  for  me,  even 
when  absent,  though  how  he  managed  it  I 
never  knew. 

The  letter  I  had  expected  from  my  mother 
did  not  come,  nor  she  herself  either.  It 
surprises  me  now  to  remeniber  how  calmly 
I  took  this,  and  how  easily  I  satisfied  my- 
self that,  being  quite  unaware  of  the  reason 
she  had  been  sent  for,  she  was  waiting  pa- 
tiently till  my  grandfather  sent  for  her  agaiu. 
Also,  though  I  watched  the  post  daily  with 
an  anxiety  that  I  tried  hard  to  conceal,  it 
was  not  entirely  for  my  mother's  letters. 

Cousin  Conrad  had  said  that  he  should 
probably  send  me  a  line  from  London.  A 
letter  from  him — a  bit  of  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  for  me !  No  wonder  I  waited 
for  it,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  when  it  came,  with 
a  joy  the  reflected  shadow  of  which  lingers 
even  now. 

The  merest  line  it  was : 

'  "  Dear  Cousin  Elma, — Tell  your  mother 
I  have  procured  the  books  she  wanted,  and 
hope  to  bring  them  to  her  next  week,  if  she 
is  not  with  you,  as  I  trust  she  is.  No  more, 
for  I  am  very  busy,  but  always 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Conrad  Picardy." 


My  "  aff'ectionate  friend !"  It  was  enough 
— enough  to  make  my  life  happy  until  the 
end.  So  I  believed  then  ;  perhaps  I  do  still. 
The  heart  of  life  is  the  love  that  is  in  it,  and 
the  worthiness  of  the  person  loved. 

I  wrote  to  my  mother,  giving  Cousin  Con- 
rad's message,  and  scolding  her  gayly  for 
not  having  come  or  written.  I  said,  if  she 
did  not  appear  to-morrow,  I  should  most 
certainly  come  and  see  her.  Only  come  and 
see  her ;  I  did  not  suggest  coming  home  for 
good.  I  reasoned  with  myself  it  would  be 
so  very  much  better  for  her  to  come  here. 

All  my  happy  dreams  revived,  all  my  plans 
concerning  her  and  him,  and  how  they  would 
care  for  one  another,  and  I  for  them  both. 
As  to  myself,  I  must  try  to  make  myself 
worth  caring  for ;  try  to  cultivate  my  mind, 
and  even  to  make  the  most  of  my  outside 
beauty,  w^hich  he  had  told  me  I  "despised." 
He  did  not ;  he  liked  beautiful  people,  and 
owned  it.  Was  not  Agnes  beautiful,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Rix  once  said,  just  a  little  like  me? 

Once  or  twice,  by  ingeniously  guiding  the 
conversation,  I  had  got  Mrs.  Rix  to  talk  of 
Agnes ;  for  I  loved  her  almost  as  if  she  had 
been  alive — loved  them  both  together,  for, 
in  a  human  sense,  both  were  equally  distant 
from  me — distant,  yet  so  near !  The  thought 
of  him  was  now  never  absent  from  me  for  a 
single  minute,  not  displacing  other  thoughts, 
but  accompanying  them  like  an  under-cur- 
rent of  singing  birds  or  murmuring  streams ; 
or,  rather,  it  was  most  like  what  I  have  heard 
nursing  mothers  say  when  they  went  to  sleep 
with  a  baby  in  their  arms :  they  were  never 
afraid  either  of  harming  or  forgetting  it,  be- 
cause, waking  or  sleeping,  they  were  always 
conscious  it  was  there.  So  was  I.  My  last 
sigh  of  prayer  at  night  was  for  him ;  my  first 
feeling  in  the  morning  was  how  bright  and 
happy  the  world  seemed,  since  he  was  in  it ! 
A  world  without  him,  a  day  in  which  I  could 
not  wake  up  to  the  thought  of  him,  appeared 
now  incredible  and  impossible. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  smile, 
and  call  such  a  love,  such  a  worship  rather, 
equally  incredible  and  impossible.  I  do 
not  argue  the  point.  That  it  was  a  truth 
my  life  has  proved. 

The  third  day  after  that  day  so  full  of 
startling  pain,  yet  ending  in  solemn  con- 
tent, I  was  sitting  peacefully  sewing  in  my 
bedroom,  whither,  on  any  excuse,  I  was  glad 
to  creep.  To  be  alone  was  the  greatest  bliss 
I  knew.  My  watch,  ticking  on  the  table  be- 
side me,  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
quietness.  I  looked  tenderly  at  its  pretty 
white  face,  and  thought  of  Cousin  Conrad's 
mother,  and  what  a  happy  woman  she  must 
have  been,  and  how  I  would  have  loved  her 
had  I  known  her. 

Then  seeing  it  was  near  post-time,  I  list- 
ened, but  not  anxiously.  It  was  unlikely 
he  would  write  again  before  he  came  back 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  three  days 
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hence.  Then  he  would  be  sure  to  come. 
One  of  his  characteristics  was  exceeding 
punctuality  and  dependableness.  If  he  had 
promised  to  do  a  certain  thing  at  a  certain 
time,  you  might  rely  upon  him  that  no 
whim,  no  fancy,  no  variable  change  of  plan, 
nothing,  in  short,  but  inevitable  necessity, 
would  prevent  his  doing  it.  Down  to  the 
smallest  trifles,  he  was  the  most  conscien- 
tious person  I  ever  knew.  Once  when  I 
told  him  so  he  laughed,  and  said  "  life  was 
so  full  of  work  that  if  one  did  not  take  some 
trouble  to  make  it  all  fit  in  together,  like 
the  wheels  of  a  watch,  the  whole  machinery 
soon  went  wrong." 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  actual  story 
— wandering  away  to  linger  over  this  pic- 
ture of  a  perfect  life.  For  his  was  an  almost 
perfect  life.  Some  women's  destiny  is  to 
love  down,  excusingly,  pityingly.  Thank 
God !  mine  was  to  love  up. 

I  sat  thinking  of  him,  and  wondering 
how  he  had  settled  that  troublesome  busi- 
ness in  London  which  he  had  told  me  of — 
other  people's  business,  of  course — sat  as 
happy  as  I  could  be,  as  unconscious  of  the 
footstep  of  coming  sorrow  as  (mercifully,  I 
often  think)  we  generally  are  until  it  knocks 
at  our  very  door.  Thus,  for  the  second  time, 
under  Mrs.  Rix's  fingers  it  knocked  at  mine. 

"Come  down  at  once  to  the  General;  he 
has  got  a  letter." 

"  From  my  mother  ?"  But  though  I  said 
"  my  mother,"  I  thought  not  of  her  alone, 
and  if  I  turned  sick  with  dread,  my  fear  was 
not  wholly  on  her  account. 

"  No,  my  poor  dear  girl,  not  exactly  your 
mother.    The  doctor — " 

"  Oh,  she  is  ill!  she  is  ill !"  And  pushing 
Mrs.  Rix  aside,  I  ran  down  stairs  like  light- 
ning, and  burst  into  my  grandfather's  room. 
He  gave  me  the  letter  at  once. 

My  darling  mother !  Her  week  of  silence, 
her  not  coming  to  Bath,  as  well  as  her  anxi- 
ety to  prevent  my  coming  home,  were  now 
fully  accounted  for.  Small -pox  had  been 
very  much  about  in  the  village,  and  at  last 
she  had  caught  it — not  dangerously ;  the  doc- 
tor said  hers  was  a  mild  case ;  still  she  had 
been  very  ill,  and  it  would  be  some  time  yet 
before  she  was  able  to  write.  He  wrote,  by 
her  desire,  to  my  grandfather,  explaining  all, 
and  entreating  that  I  should  be  kept  from 
coming  to  her.  She  had  all  the  care  she 
needed — himself,  Mrs.  Golding,  and  a  hospi- 
tal nurse — and  nothing  must  be  risked  for 
her  child.  On  no  account  was  I  to  come 
near  her. 

"Cruel!  cruel!"  sobbed  I,  till  I  met  my 
grandfather's  look  of  amazement.  "  No,  it 
is  not  cruel ;  it  is  just  like  herself — just 
what  she  always  told  me  she  would  do  in 
such  a  case.  She  used  to  say  that  she 
should  have  lived  alone  but  for  me,  and  she 
could  die  alone,  even  without  one  sight  of  mo, 
rather  than  harm  me.  Oh,  mother !  mother !" 


I  think  my  grandfather  was  touched,  and 
that  if  he  bore  any  grudge  against  me  in 
the  matter  of  Sir  Thomas,  he  forgot  it  now. 
His  tone  and  manner  were  extremely  kind. 

"  Comfort  yourself,  my  dear.  You  see  all 
has  gone  well  so  far ;  Mrs.  Picardy  is  appar- 
ently out  of  danger,  and  no  doubt  will  soon 
be  convalescent.  She  was  quite  right  to  act 
as  she  did.  I  respect  her  for  it,  and  shall  tell 
the  doctor  so,  desiring  him  to  pay  her  all  at- 
tention, and  send  news  of  her  every  day." 

"News  every  day!"  For  in  spite  of  all 
my  mother's  prohibitions  I  had  no  thought 
but  how  fast  I  could  get  ready,  and  implor- 
ing for  once  to  have  the  carriage,  go  home 
immediately. 

"Yes,  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  as 
he  says  it  IS  a  mild  case,"  continued  my 
grandfather,  looking  a  little  wearied  of  my 
tears.  "  And  if  Mrs.  Rix  could  suggest  any 
thing  to  send  her — wine  or  jelly,  perhajis — 
provided  we  run  no  risk  of  infection.  Par- 
don me,  but  I  have  a  great  horror  of  small- 
pox. In  my  young  days  it  was  an  actual 
scourge.  Two  young  ladies  I  knew  had 
their  prospects  blighted  for  life  by  it ;  but 
your  excellent  mother  is  neither  very  young 
nor — " 

"  She  is  beautiful — beautiful  to  me !"  cried 
I,  indignantly.  "  She  is  every  thing  that  is 
sweet  and  precious  to  me.  Oh,  if  she  had 
only  told  me  she  was  ill — if  I  could  have 
gone  to  her  days  ago !" 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  going 
now  ?" 

Had  I  meant  it  ?  I  can  not  tell.  I  was 
silent. 

"  Such  a  step,"  my  grandfather  continued, 
"would  be  most  imprudent.  She  herself 
forbids  it,  and  I  respect  her  for  doing  so. 
You  could  not  benefit  her,  and  you  might 
destroy  your  prospects  for  life." 

Destroy  my  prospects  for  life !  Probably 
because  he  too  considered  that  my  face  was 
my  fortune,  and  the  small-pox  might  spoil 
me  and  prevent  my  being  married  by  some 
other  Sir  Thomas  Appleton !  That  thought 
settled  my  mind  at  once. 

I  said,  with  a  quietness  that  surprised  my- 
self, considering  the  storm  of  grief  and  rage 
within  me,  "  I  do  not  care  for  my  prospects. 
Since  it  is  for  my  sake  only  that  my  mother 
forbids  my  going  to  her,  I  mean  to  disobey 
her,  and  go." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  what  my 
grandfather  could  be  when  he  was  contra- 
dicted. Peace  be  to  him  !  I  had  rather  not 
remember  any  thing  he  said,  nor  recall  the 
expression  of  his  noble  and  handsome  old 
face  as  I  saw  it  just  then.  Ho  must,  as  I 
found  out  afterward,  have  built  many  hopes 
and  plans  upon  poor  me,  the  last  of  his  di- 
rect line,  and  it  was  hard  to  have  them  dis- 
appointed. 

"  You  will  understand  one  thing,"  said  he 
at  last;  his  wrath  turning  from  a  red  into  a 
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white  heat,  equally  powerful  and  more  dan- 
gerous, "  when  you  quit  this  house  against 
my  will,  you  quit  it  forever.  All  that  I  mean 
to  give  you  I  shall  leave  to  your  cousin  Con- 
rad.   You  hear  me 

"  Oh  yes !"  And  I  was  so  glad — glad  that 
he  should  have  all,  and  I  nothing,  that  in 
any  way  my  loss  should  be  his  gain.  But 
the  next  minute  I  heard  something  more. 

Now,  Elma,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer. 
If  you  have  yodr  vexations,  I  have  mine. 
Only  this  morning  Conrad  writes  to  tell  me 
he  is  going  back  to  India  immediately." 

I  have  heard  people  who  have  suffered 
sudden  anguishes  say  that  it  is  like  a  gun- 
shot wound,  which  at  first  does  not  hurt  at 
all.  The  struck  man  actually  stands  upright 
a  minute,  sometimes  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
before  ho  drops.    So  it  was  with  me. 

Had  my  grandfather  seen  me,  I  believe 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  see ;  but 
ho  put  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  spoke 
querulously  rather  than  angrily. 

"  So  make  up  your  mind — if  any  woman 
ever  could  make  up  her  mind.  Stay,  and 
I  will  send  daily  for  news  of  your  mother. 
Go,  and  though  it  is  a  fool's  errand,  my  car- 
riage shall  take  you  there  in  safety.  But, 
remember,  you  do  not  return.  Adieu  now. 
In  an  hour  let  me  have  your  decision." 

He  rose,  and  bowed  me  out  of  his  study 
with  cold  politeness — me,  a  poor  girl  whose 
mother  was  dying ! 

But  I  did  not  believe  that ;  indeed,  I  must 
have  accepted  blindly  the  doctor's  statement 
that  it  was  a  mild  case,  and  the  worst  over, 
and  I  must  have  deluded  my  conscience  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way  as  to  the  sin  of, 
disobeying  my  grandfather  as  well  as  my 
mother.  Still,  lookiug  back,  I  can  pity  my- 
self. It  was  a  hard  strait  for  a  poor  girl  to 
be  in,  even  without  that  other  thing,  which 
nobody  knew  of. 

But  /  knew  it.  I,  the  inner  me,  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  my  worst  struggle 
was  with  another  pang,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  choice  sprang  from  quite  another 
motive  than  the  dread  of  vexing  my  grand- 
father, or  even  of  saving  myself — my  own 
young  life  and  my  pretty  face,  which  had, 
nevertheless,  grown  strangely  dear  to  me 
of  late. 

If  I  went  back  to  my  mother,  and  Cousin 
Conrad  went  to  India  in  a  month,  I  should 
not  see  him  again — perhaps  never  in  this 
world.  For  even  if  he  wished  to  come  to 
bid  me  good-by,  my  grandfather  would  pre  - 
vent  it.  I,  too,  perhaps.  Of  course  I  should 
treat  him  exactly  as  my  mother  had  treated 
me,  and  shut  the  door  of  our  infected  house 
upon  him,  even  though  it  broke  my  heart. 
Therefore,  if  I  went  away  to-day,  I  should 
never  look  upon  his  face,  never  hear  the 
sound  of  his  voice — never  any  more ! 

Oh,  my  God!  my  God! 

I  believe  I  did  instinctively  cry  out  that 
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upon  Him,  conscious  for  the  first  time  in  my 
brief  life  that  He  has  it  in  His  power  to  take 
away  the  desire  of  our  eyes  at  a  stroke.  My 
mother — Cousin  Conrad — I  might  lose  them 
both.  Nay,  by  holding  to  one  I  should  in- 
fallibly lose  the  other.    What  must  I  do  ? 

I  did  that  which  we  are  all  so  prone  to 
do — I  temporized.  I  said  to  myself  that  for 
a  girl  like  me  to  fly  in  the  face  of  her  grand- 
father and  her  mother  was  very  wrong ;  that 
if  I  literally  obeyed  them,  whatever  follow- 
ed, they  could  not  blame  me.  At  any  rate, 
I  would  obey  till  Wednesday,  when  I  should 
see  Cousin  Conrad,  and  could  ask  him,  whose 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong  was  so  clear 
and  firm,  what  I  ought  to  do. 

Oh,  sad  sophistry !  trying  with  vain  argu- 
ments to  reason  myself  into  doing  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  following  the  compulsion  of 
an  emotion  so  overwhelming,  an  agony  so 
sharp  and  new,  that  I  could  not  comprehend 
it  or  myself.  Even  with  my  mother  in  my 
heart  all  the  time,  wretched  about  her,  long- 
ing to  go  and  take  care  of  her,  I  felt  that 
at  all  risks,  at  all  costs,  I  must  stay  and  look 
on  that  other  face,  the  only  face  that  ever 
came  between  me  and  hers,  just  once  more. 

Within  an  hour  I  knocked  at  my  grand- 
father's door,  and  told  him  I  would  stay,  at 
any  rate,  for  one  day  more — I  dared  not  say 
two  days,  lest  he  might  guess  why.  But  no ; 
he  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  what  I 
came  about  till  I  reminded  him. 

"Certainly,  certainly;  we  will  send  a  mes- 
senger off  at  once  to  inquire,  and  I  hope  your 
mother  will  be  quite  well  soon.  She  is  sure 
to  agree  with  me  that  you  have  acted  wisely. 
And,  for  myself,  I  am  much  gratified  by  your 
remaining  with  me.  When  Conrad  is  gone, 
I  shall  have  only  you  left  to  be  a  comfort  to 
my  old  age." 

He  patted  my  hand  almost  with  tender- 
ness.   Oh,  what  a  hypocrite  I  felt ! 

Most  of  those  two  days  I  spent  in  his 
study.  He  seemed  to  like  to  have  me,  and 
I  liked  to  be  there.  It  was  easier  to  busy 
myself  in  doing  things  for  him  than  to  sit 
with  my  hands  before  me,  thinking,  or  listen- 
ing to  Mrs.  Rix's  terrible  flow  of  talk.  Poor 
woman,  she  was  so  torturingly  kind  to  me — 
helped  me  pack  up  the  basket  of  good  things, 
giving  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  be 
dropped  outside  the  door,  and  that  the  mes- 
senger should  on  no  account  go  in.  She 
hovered  over  me  while  I  wrote  the  letter 
that  was  to  accompany  it,  sympathizing  with 
my  torrents  of  tears,  yet  telling  me  no  end 
of  stories  about  families  she  knew  who  had 
been  swept  off  wholesale  by  the  small-pox, 
or  made  hideous  for  life. 

"  If  it  were  any  thing  but  small-pox,  my 
dear,  I  should  say,  go  at  once.  A  mother  is 
a  mother,  you  know.  When  mine  was  in 
her  last  illness  I  sat  up  with  her  night  after 
night  for  three  weeks.  The  last  forty-eight 
hours  I  never  left  her  for  an  instant — not 
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till  the  breath  ^yas  out  of  her  body.  I  closed 
her  eyes  my  own  self,  my  dear,  and  thankful 
too,  for  she  had  suffered  very  much." 

"Oh,  be  quiet!  be  quiet!"  I  almost  scream- 
ed; and  then  the  good  woman  kissed  me, 
with  her  tears  running  down,  and  was  silent 
— for  about  three  minutes. 

Her  next  attempt  to  change  the  subject 
was  concerning  "poor  Major  Picardy"  and 
his  sudden  return  to  India,  wondering  why 
he  went,  when  he  could  so  easily  have  re- 
tired on  half-pay  or  sold  out ;  in  the  course 
of  nature  it  could  not  be  very  long  before 
he  came  in  for  the  Picardy  estate.  "The 
property  he  must  have ;  though,  as  I  told 
you,  your  grandfather  can  leave  the  ready 
money  to  any  body  else — you,  perhaps,  since 
he  is  much  vexed  at  the  Major's  departure. 
Besides,  India  doubles  the  risk  of  his  health, 
and  if  he  dies,  where  is  the  estate  to  go  to  ? 
— not  that  he  is  likely  ever  to  be  an  old 
man.  Still  he  might  pull  on  with  care,  poor 
fellow !  for  a  good  many  years.  But  I  sup- 
pose he  thinks  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  his  life  is  long  or  short,  seeing  he 
has  neither  wife  nor  child.  He  said  as  much 
to  me  the  other  day." 

I  did  not  believe  that;  it  was  contrary 
to  his  reticent  character ;  but  I  believed 
a  great  deal.  And  I  listened — listened  as 
a  St.  Sebastian  must  have  listened  to  the 
whiz  of  each  arrow  that  struck  him — until 
I  felt  something  like  the  picture  of  that  poor 
young  saint  in  the  National  Gallery  which 
my  mother  and  I  used  to  stop  and  look  at. 
She  was  rather  fond  of  pictures  in  the  old 
days. 

Ah,  those  days !  Six  months  ago  I  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  keeping  away  from 
her  w^hen  she  was  ill,  had  she  commanded  it 
ever  so,  than  of  not  pulling  her  out  of  a  river 
for  fear  of  wetting  my  hand !  Sometimes, 
strangely  as  I  was  deceiving  myself  about 
the  duty  of  obedience,  and  so  on,  there  flash- 
ed across  me  a  vivid  sense  of  what  a  cow- 
ardly, selfish  wretch  I  was,  even  though  my 
motive  was  no  foolish  fear  for  my  pretty 
face,  or  even  my  poor  young  life,  the  whole 
preciousness  of  which  hung  on  other  lives, 
which  might  or  might  not  last. 

Once,  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  when  I 
was  taking  a  walk  with  Mrs.  Rix,  who  had 
benignly  given  up  a  card-party,  when  the 
birds  were  singing  their  last  sleepy  song, 
the  sky  was  so  clear  and  the  earth  so  sweet, 
I  had  such  a  vision  of  my  mother  lying  sick 
in  her  bed,  all  alone,  perhaps  neglected — at 
any  rate  without  me  beside  her,  me,  her  own 
daughter,  who  knew  all  her  little  ways,  and 
could  nurse  her  as  no  one  else  could — that 
a  great  horror  seized  me.  Had  it  not  been 
night,  I  believe  I  should  have  started  off 
that  minute  and  gone  to  her,  even  had  I 
walked  the  whole  way. 

With  difficulty  Mrs.  Rix  got  me  to  go  in 
and  go  to  bed — Mrs.  Rix,  the  poor  dear 


woman  whose  arguments  I  despised ;  yet  I 
yielded,  saying  to  myself,  "  It  is  only  twelve 
hours  to  wait." 

Wait  for  what?  The  message  from  my 
mother  or  the  one  more  look  at  Cousin  Con- 
rad's face,  the  one  last  clasp  of  his  hand, 
and  then  it  would  all  be  shut  up  in  my  heart 
forever — the  love  he  did  not  care  for,  the 
grief  he  could  not  see.  I  should  just  bid 
him  good-by,  an  ordinary  good-by,  and  go 
back  to  my  mother  to  begin  again  the  old 
life — with  a  difference.  But  the  difference 
only  concerned  myself.  Nobody  else  should 
be  troubled  by  it.  If  I  were  careful,  even 
she  should  not  find  it  out. 

So,  with  a  kind  of  stolid  patience,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  whatever  might  happen,  with- 
out struggling  against  it  any  more,  I  laid  me 
down  to  sleep  that  Tuesday  night,  and  woke 
up  on  Wednesday  morning — a  very  bright 
sunshiny  morning,  I  remember,  it  was — 
much  as  those  wake  up  who,  in  an  hour  or 
two,  are  to  be  led  outside  their  prison  walls 
to  feel  the  sunshine,  to  see  the  blue  sky,  just 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  in  their  full 
young  strength,  with  every  capacity  of  en- 
joyment, "  aimer  et  d'etre  aim^"  (as  wrote  a 
young  Frenchman,  Roussel,  who  thus  per- 
ished in  the  terrible  later  revolution  that 
I  have  lived  to  see),  be  placed  blindfold 
against  a  wall  and — shot. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  SPENT  most  of  the  Wednesday  morning 
in  my  grandfather's  study,  reading  aloud  his 
daily  newspaper,  writing  some  letters,  and 
doing  other  little  things  for  him  which  Cous- 
in Conrad  was  used  to  do. 

"  But  you  may  as  well  begin  to  learn  to 
help  me ;  there  will  be  nobody  else  to  do  it 
when  he  is  gone,"  said  the  old  man,  sadly. 

One  quality,  which  my  mother  used  to  say 
was  the  balance-weight  that  guided  all  oth- 
ers, she  often  thought  me  sorely  deficient  in 
— self-control.  I  think  I  began  to  learn  it 
during  those  last  days,  and  especially  that 
Wednesday  morning. 

Several  times  my  grandfather  praised 
me  quite  affectionately  for  my  "  quietness." 
"  One  might  suppose  you  were  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  my  dear,  instead  of  not  yet 
eighteen." 

Not  yet  eighteen !  What  a  long,  dreary 
expanse  of  life  seemed  before  me,  if  I  took 
after  him  and  the  family  (the  Picardys,  save 
during  this  last  generation,  have  been  a  long- 
lived  race),  and  attained  to  the  mysterious 
threescore  years  and  ten  !  Yet,  in  a  sort  of 
way,  he  was  happy  still. 

But  I — I  shivered  at  the  prospect,  and 
wondered  how  I  should  ever  beai*  it  all. 

Now  I  wonder  no  more.  I  think  it  will 
be  so.  Like  him,  I  shall  probablj^  live  to 
extreme  old  age ;  the  last  leaf  on  the  tree : 
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very  lonely,  but  not  forlorn.  Yet  I  accept 
the  fact,  and  do  not  complain.  God  never 
leaves  any  life  without  sunshine  while  it 
can  find  its  sunshine  in  His  smile. 

Cousin  Conrad  had  not  said  what  time  he 
should  arrive,  and  I  thought  every  ring  at  the 
hall  bell  was  his.  When  at  last  he  came,  it 
was  without  any  warning.  He  just  walk- 
ed in  as  if  he  had  left  us  yesterday,  and  all 
things  were  the  same  as  yesterday. 


General !  Cousin  Elma !  How  very  cozy 
you  look,  sitting  together!"  And  he  held 
out  a  hand  to  us  both. 

Then  he  sat  down,  and  he  and  my  grand- 
father fell  into  taik  at  once  about  his  going 
to  India. 

I  would  have  slipped  away,  but  nobody 
told  me  to  go  away,  or  seemed  to  make  any 
more  account  of  me  than  if  I  were  a  chair  or 
table.    So  I  took  up  a  book  and  staid.  It 
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would  have  been  dreadful  to  have  to  go. 
Even  a  few  additional  minutes  in  his  pres- 
ence was  something.  Of  my  own  affairs 
nobody  said  a  word,  and  for  the  moment 
all  remembrance  of  them  passed  from  me. 
I  only  sat  in  my  corner  and  gazed  and 
gazed. 

He  looked  ill,  and  perhaps  a  shade  graver 
than  usual ;  but  the  sweet  expression  of  the 
mouth  was  unchanged,  and  so  was  the  won- 
derful look  in  the  eyes,  calm,  far-away, 
heavenly — such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
human  eyes  but  his. 

At  that  moment,  ay,  and  many  a  time,  I 
thought  if  I  could  just  have  died  for  him 
without  his  knowing  it — died  and  left  him 
happy  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  yes,  even 
though  it  had  been  with  some  other  woman 
— how  content  I  should  have  been ! 

My  grandfather  and  he  began  talking 
earnestly.  To  all  the  General's  arguments 
he  answered  very  little. 

"  No,  I  have  no  particular  reason  for  going 
— at  least,  none  of  any  consequence  to  any 
body  but  myself.  As  you  say,  perhaps  I  am 
weary  of  idleness,  and  there  lies  work  which 
I  can  do,  and  come  back  again  in  a  few  years." 

"  To  find  me  in  my  grave." 

"Not  you;  you  will  be  a  hale  octogena- 
rian, and  that  young  lady,"  turning  to  look 
for  me,  "  will  be  a  blooming  young  matron. 
By-the-bye,  Cousin  Elma,  did  you  give  my 
message  to  your  mother?  I  ho^^e  she  is 
quite  well." 

I  could  bear  no  more.  I  burst  into  vio- 
lent sobs.    He  came  over  to  me  at  once. 

"What  is  the  matter?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?"  Then  in  a  whisper,  "  Surely  my 
little  jest  did  not  offend  you  ?" 

Evidently  he  knew  nothing;  but  my 
grandfather  soon  told  him  all. 

"What!  her  mother  ill,  and  Elma  still 
here  ?" 

This  was  all  he  said.  Not  in  any  reproach 
or  blame,  but  in  a  kind  of  sad  surprise.  At 
once,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  I  saw  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  things ;  how  I  had 
acted,  and  what  he  must  have  thought  of 
me  for  so  acting. 

"  She  is  here  because  I  would  not  allow 
her  to  go,"  said  my  grandfather,  hastily  and 
half  apologetically,  as  if  he  too  had  road 
Cousin  Conrad's  look.  "  Mrs.  Picardy  her- 
self, with  extreme  good  sense,  forbade  her 
coming.  Think  what  a  risk  the  girl  would 
run.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  Conrad,  you 
must  be  aware  that  with  her  beauty — " 

"Yes,  I  am  aware  of  every  thing;  but 
still  I  say  she  should  have  gone." 

It  was  spoken  very  gently,  so  gently  that 
even  my  grandfather  could  not  take  offense. 
For  me,  all  I  did  was  frantically  to  implore 
Cousin  Conrad  to  help  me,  to  persuade  my 
grandfather  to  let  me  go.  I  would  run  any 
risks.  I  did  not  care  what  happened  to  my- 
self at  all. 


"I  know  that,  poor  child.  Hush!  and  I 
will  try  to  arrange  it  for  you." 

He  put  me  into  an  arm-chair,  very  tender- 
ly, and  stood  by  me,  holding  my  hand,  as  a 
sort  of  protection,  if  such  were  needed.  But 
it  was  not.  Either  my  grandfather  had  seen 
his  mistake,  or  did  not  care  very  much  about 
the  matter  either  way,  so  that  he  was  not 
"  bothered ;"  or  else — let  me  give  the  highest 
and  best  motive  to  him,  as  we  always  should 
to  every  body — before  many  more  words  had 
been  said  he  felt  by  instinct  that  Cousin  Con- 
rad was  right. 

"Elma  has  shown  her  good  feeling  and 
obedience  to  me  by  not  going  at  first,"  said 
he,  with  dignity.  "  Now  if  you  think  it  ad- 
visable, and  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  risk  is  near- 
ly over — " 

"  No,  it  is  not  over.  Do  not  let  us  deceive 
ourselves."  Was  it  fancy,  or  did  I  feel  the 
kind  hand  closed  tighter  over  mine  ?  "  For 
all  that,  she  ought  to  go." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Rix  came  in,  looking 
very  much  troubled.  She  had  met  the  mes- 
senger returning  with  the  news  that  "  Mrs. 
Picardy  was  not  quite  so  well  to-day." 

"  Order  the  carriage  at  once,"  said  my 
grandfather,  abruptly. 

Then  there  was  a  confused  hurrying  of  me 
out  of  the  room,  packing  up  of  my  things, 
talking,  talking — poor  kind  Mrs.  Rix  could 
do  nothing  without  talking ! — but  in  spite 
of  all  the  haste,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  I  was 
still  standing  in  my  bedroom,  watching  ston- 
ily every  body  doing  every  thing  for  me. 
Oh,  they  were  so  kind,  so  terribly  kind,  as 
people  constantly  are  to  those  unto  whom 
they  think  something  is  going  to  happen  ; 
and  they  gave  me  endless  advice  about  nurs- 
ing my  mother  and  saving  myself — I  who 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  small-pox  or  any 
kind  of  illness,  who  had  never  in  my  life  been 
laid  on  a  sick-bed  or  stood  beside  one !  They 
were  sorry  for  me,  I  think ;  for  I  remember 
even  the  little  kitchen-maid  coming  up  and 
pressing  a  little  bag  of  camphor  into  my  hand. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  miss ;  oh,  do  take 
care  of  your  pretty  face,"  said  she ;  but  I 
paid  no  attention  to  her  or  any  body. 

The  one  person  who  did  not  come  near  me 
was  Cousin  Conrad.  I  thought  I  should 
have  had  to  go  without  bidding  him  good- 
by,  when  I  saw  him  standing  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door. 

"  Here,  Mrs.  Rix,  I  want  to  consult  you." 

And  then  he  explained  that  he  had  fetched 
a  doctor,  whose  new  theory  it  was  that  sec- 
ond vaccination  was  a  complete  preservative 
against  small-pox — that  every  thing  was 
ready  to  do  it  if  I  would  consent. 

"  You  will  not  refuse  ?  You  think  only 
of  your  mother.  But  I — we — must  think 
also  of  you." 

"  Thauk  you,"  I  said ;  "  you  are  very  kind." 
He  could  not  help  being  kind  to  any  creature 
in  trouble. 
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Without  more  ado  I  bared  my  arm.  I  re- 
member I  wore  what  in  those  days  was  called 
a  tippet  and  sleeves,  so  it  was  easy  to  get  at 
it ;  but  when  the  doctor  took  out  his  case  of 
instruments  I  began  to  tremble  a  little. 

"Will  it  hurt  much  ?— Not  that  I  mind." 
In  truth  I  should  not  have  minded  being 
killed,  with  his  hand  to  hold  by,  and  his 
pitying  eyes  looking  on. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened.  It  hurts  no  more 
than  the  prick  of  a  pin,"  said  Cousin  Conrad, 
cheerfully,  "only  it  leaves  a  rather  ugly 
mark.  Stop  a  minute,  doctor.  Mrs.  Rix, 
push  the  sleeve  a  little  further  up.  Do  not 
let  us  spoil  her  pretty  arm." 

The  doctor  called  for  somebody  to  hold  it. 

"I  will,"  he  said,  seeing  Mrs.  Rix  looked 
frightened.  She  said  she  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  the  smallest  "surgical  operation." 
"  Not  that  this  is  one.    But  if  it  were,"  add- 


ed he,  with  a  look  I  have  never  forgotten, 
never,  through  all  these  years,  "  I  think  I 
should  prefer  nobody  to  hurt  you  but  me." 

There  was  a  silent  minute,  and  then  the 
doctor  paused. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  if  this  young  lady  is  like- 
ly to  be  in  the  way  of  small-pox  just  at  pres- 
ent, because,  if  so,  vaccination  might  double 
the  risk  instead  of  lessening  it.  She  ought 
to  keep  from  every  chance  of  infection  for 
ten  or  twelve  days." 

I  said,  with  strange  quietness,  "  It  is  of  no 
consequence :  I  must  go.  My  mother  may  be 
dead  in  ten  or  twelve  days." 

Cousin  Conrad  stopped  the  surgeon's  hand. 
"  If  it  be  so,  what  are  we  doing  ?  In  truth 
I  hardly  know  what  I  am  doing.  Let  me 
think  a  moment." 

I  saw  him  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  Then 
he  and  the  doctor  retired  together,  and  talked 
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apart.  I  sat  still  a  minute  or  two,  and  fol- 
lowed them. 

"I  can  not  wait — I  must  go." 

"You  shall  go,  poor  child,"  said  Cousin 
Conrad.  He  was  very  white — long  after- 
ward I  remembered  this  too — but  he  spoke 
quietly,  soothingly,  as  to  a  child.  "  Listen ; 
this  is  the  difficult  question.  If  you  are  vac- 
cinated, and  go  at  once  to  your  mother,  you 
have  no  chance  of  escaping  the  disease  ;  if 
you  are  not  vaccinated  afresh,  there  is  just 
a  chance  that  the  old  protection  may  re- 
main. He  does  not  say  you  will  escape,  but 
you  may.  Will  you  try  it  ?  If  you  must  go, 
you  ought  to  go  at  once.    Shall  you  go  f 

"Of  course  I  shall." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  I  thought  she 
would.    Doctor,  you  see  ?" 

"  She  runs  a  great  risk,"  said  the  old  man, 
looking  at  me  compassionately. 

"  I  know  that — nobody  better  than  I. 
Still,  she  must  go.  Come,  Elma,  and  bid 
your  grandfather  good-by." 

He  drew  my  arm  through  his,  and  we  went 
down  stairs  together,  Mrs.  Rix  following  us. 
She  was  crying  a  little — kind,  soft-hearted 
woman ! — but  I  could  not  cry  at  all. 

My  grandfather,  too,  was  very  kind.  "  A 
sad  departure,  Elma.  We  shall  all  miss  you 
very  much — shall  we  not,  Conrad?  Such  a 
bit  of  young  bright  life  among  us  old  folks!" 

"  Yes,"  said  he. 

"Good-by,  my  dear,  and  God  bless  you. 
Kiss  me." 

I  did  so,  clinging  to  him  as  I  had  never 
clung  to  any  body  except  my  mother.  My 
heart  was  breaking.  All  my  cry  now  was 
to  go  to  my  mother.  Indeed,  the  strain  was 
becoming  so  dreadful,  minute  by  minute, 
that  I  was  longing  to  be  away. 

"  Is  any  body  going  in  the  carriage  with 
you  ?"  said  my  grandfather. 

Eagerly  I  answered  that  I  wanted  nobody, 
I  had  rather  be  alone ;  that  I  wished  no  one 
to  come  near  our  house,  or  to  run  the  slight- 
est danger  of  infection.  And  then  they 
praised  me,  my  grandfather  and  Mrs.  Rix, 
for  my  good  sense  and  right  feeling.  One 
person  only  said  nothing  at  all ! 

Not  till  the  very  last  moment,  when  I  was 
in  the  carriage  and  he  standing  by  it — 
standing  bare-headed  in  the  sunshine,  look- 
ing so  old,  so  worn.  And  oh,  what  a  bright 
day  it  was  !  How  happy  all  the  world  seem- 
ed, except  me ! 

"  If  I  do  not  come  with  you,  it  is  not  from 
fear  of  infection.  You  "never  thought  it 
was  ?" 

"No." 

"That  is  right.  And  now  think  solely  of 
nursing  your  mother  and  taking  care  of  your- 
self. Take  all  the  care  you  can.  You  prom- 
ise f ' 

"  Yes." 

"Then  good-by,  and  God  bless  you,  my 
dearest  child." 


He  said  that — those  very  words.  Con- 
fused as  I  was,  I  was  sure  of  this. 

A  minute  more,  and  I  was  gone.  Gone 
away  from  him,  from  the  sound  of  his  voice 
and  the  sight  of  his  face ;  gone  away  into 
darkness,  anxiety,  and  pain :  how  sharp  a 
pain  I  did  not  even  then  sufiflciently  recog- 
nize. 

For  there  was  remorse  mixed  with  it — re- 
morse that,  in  my  passionate  exaggeration 
of  girlhood,  felt  to  me  like  "the  worm  that 
dieth  not,  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched." 
From  the  moment  that  the  glamour  passed 
away,  and  I  got  into  the  old  familiar  scenes 
— even  before  I  entered  the  village — the 
gnawing  pain  began.  There  was  no  need 
of  Mrs,  Gelding's  bitter  welcome,  "  So,  Miss 
Picardy,  you're  come  at  last,  and  high  time 
too !" — no  need  of  her  sarcastic  answer  that 
my  mother  was  "going  on  quite  well,  and 
perfectly  well  attended  to,"  to  smite  me  to 
the  very  heart. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  miss,  but  as  nobody 
expected  you,  the  parlor  isn't  ready;  and 
of  course  you  won't  think  of  going  up 
stairs." 

I  never  answered  a  word,  but  just  began 
to  feel  my  way  up  the  narrow  staircase.  Aft- 
er Royal  Crescent,  how  narrow  and  dark  it 
seemed,  and  how  close  and  stuffy  the  whole 
house  was !  Yet  here  my  mother  had  been 
lying,  alone,  sick  unto  death,  without  me  ; 
while  I — oh  me,  oh  me !  would  God  ever  for- 
give me  ?  She  would,  I  knew ;  but  He  ?  Or 
should  I  ever  forgive  myself? 

I  think  the  sharpest  conscience-sting  of 
all  is  that  which  nobody  knows  of  except 
one's  self.  Now  no  creature  said  to  me  a 
word  of  blame.  Even  Mrs.  Golding,  after 
her  first  sharp  welcome,  left  me  alone,  too 
busy  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  me  or 
my  misdeeds.  She  and  all  the  house  seemed 
absorbed  in  their  nursing.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  how  well  my  mother  was  loved, 
how  tenderly  she  had  been  cared  for. 

But  I — I  was  made  no  more  account  of 
than  a  stock  or  a  stone. 

"You  can't  go  in,"  said  Mrs.  Golding, 
catching  hold  of  me  just  as  I  reached  the 
familiar  door.  "Nobody  sees  her  but  the 
nurse  and  me.  And  she  doesn't  want  you. 
She  begged  and  prayed  that  we  wouldn't 
tell  you ;  and  when  you  was  obliged  to  be 
told,  that  we'd  keep  you  away  from  her. 
Bless  her,  poor  dear  lady,  she  might  have 
saved  herself  that  trouble." 

I  groaned  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  or  she'll  hear  you. 
She  can't  see,  but  her  ears  are  sharp  enough. 
For  all  she  said  about  your  not  being  allow- 
ed to  come,  she's  been  listening,  listening 
every  day." 

"  I  must  go  in — I  will  go  in." 

"No,  you  won't,  Miss  Picardy." 

And  without  more  argument,  the  old  wom- 
an pushed  me  into  the  little  room  beside  my 
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mother's,  shut  the  door,  and  set  her  back 
agaiust  it. 

"  Here  you  are,  and  here  you  may  stop  ; 
for  you're  not  of  the  least  good  any  where 
else  in  the  house.  I'm  sorry  the  room's  so 
small — after  them  at  Royal  Crescent — and 
dull  for  a  young  lady  as  has  been  going  to 
dancing-parties  and  card-parties  every  night ; 
but  it's  all  we  can  do  for  you  just  at  present. 
By-and-by,  when  your  mother  gets  better, 
if  she  does  get  better,  and  God  only  knows — " 

But  here  even  the  hard  old  woman  grew 
softer  at  the  sight  of  my  despair. 

Does  any  body  know  what  it  is — the  de- 
spair of  having  forsaken  a  mother,  and  such 
a  mother  as  mine  ? 

In  all  her  life  she  had  never  forgotten  me, 
never  ceased  to  make  me  her  first  object, 
first  delight ;  and  now,  in  her  time  of  need,  I 
had  forgotten  her,  had  put  her  in  the  second 
place,  had  allowed  other  interests  and  other 
enjoyments  to  fill  my  heart.  And  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  I  had  taken  advantage  of 
her  generous  love,  seized  upon  every  feeble 
excuse  to  stay  away  from  her,  left  to  stran- 
gers the  duty  of  nursing  her ;  ay,  and  they 
had  done  it,  while  her  own  daughter  had 
contented  herself  with  mere  superficial  in- 
quiries, and  never  come  near  her  bedside. 

This,  let  people  pity  and  excuse  me  as 
they  might — and  Mrs.  Golding,  to  soothe  me, 
did  make  some  kindly  excuses  at  last — was 
the  plain  truth  of  the  matter.  However 
others  might  be  deceived,  I  could  not  de- 
ceive myself.  If,  as  they  hinted,  my  mother 
were  to  die,  I  should  never  be  happy  again — 
never  in  this  world. 

And  there  I  was,  bound  hand  and  foot  as 
it  were ;  close  to  her,  yet  unable  to  go  near 
her,  or  do  any  thing  for  her ;  shut  up  in  that 
tiny  room,  afraid  to  stir  or  speak  lest  she 
should  find  out  I  was  there,  which,  in  her 
critical  state,  both  the  nurse  and  the  doctor 
agreed  might  be  most  dangerous.  I  spoke 
to  them  both,  and  they  spoke  to  me  those 
few  meaningless  encouraging  words  that 
people  say  in  such  cii-cumstances ;  and  then 
they  left  me,  every  body  left  me,  to  pass  hour 
after  hour  in  listening  fox  every  sound  with- 
in that  solemn,  quiet  sick-chamber. 

All  the  day,  and  half  of  the  night,  I  sat 
there,  perfectly  passive,  resisting  nothing 
except  Mrs.  Golding's  efforts  to  get  me  to 
l)ed.  "  What  was  the  use  of  my  sitting  up  ? 
I  was  no  good  to  nobody." 

Ah !  that  was  the  misery  of  it.  I  tvas  "  no 
good  to  nobody !"  And  with  my  deep  de- 
spair there  mingled  a  mad  jealousy  of  all 
those  who  were  any  good,  who  were  doing 
every  thing  they  could  think  of  for  my  dar- 
ling mother,  while  I  sat  there  like  a  stone. 

Oh,  it  served  me  right — quite  right.  Ev- 
erything was  a  just  punishment,  for — what  ? 

I  did  not  even  ask  myself  what.  I  gave 
no  name  to  the  thing — the  joy  or  the  pain — 
which  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  all.  From 


the  moment  I  had  crossed  this  threshold  my 
whole  life  at  Bath  seemed  to  pass  away — like 
a  dream  when  one  awakes — as  completely  aa 
if  it  had  never  been. 


MACARIUS'S  LESSONT. 

The  sunshine  lay  along  the  sands 

In  lingering,  level,  shining  bands; 

Into  an  open  cell  it  shone, 

Where  monk  Macarius  sat  alone, 

And  started  as  a  shadow  fell 

Across  the  glitter  in  his  cell. 

"Father,"  a  burdened  sinner  said, 

"How  shall  my  peace  with  God  be  made? 

How  shall  I  live  the  life  of  saints, 

For  which  my  hungry  spirit  faints?" 

"Fly  from  the  sight  of  man,  my  son, 

So  be  thy  Christian  race  begun ; 

In  solitude  thy  sin  lament, 

By  night  and  day  thy  deeds  repent ; 

Sin  not  in  speech,  thy  tongue  control — 

So  shalt  thou  save  thy  sinful  soul." 

That  night  Macarius  on  his  bed 

Heard  a  sweet  voice  that  softly  said, 

"Thou  thinkest  goodness  dwells  with  thee? 

Rise !  go  to  \'onder  town  and  see ! 

Beside  the  shore  two  women  dwell 

Far  above  thee  as  heaven  from  hsll." 

At  early  dawn,  with  prayer  and  groan, 

Macarius  left  his  cell  alone, 

And  sought  the  city's  busy  roar, 

The  craftsmen's  street  beside  the  shore, 

Where  Claudia  and  Eudora  sat 

Braiding  together  on  a  mat. 

With  accent  stern  the  abbot  said, 

"  What  life,  O  women,  have  ye  led 

That  any  angel  should  come  down 

To  give  to  you  a  saintly  crown  ?" 

With  startled  eyes,  and  lips  apart, 

And  mingled  words,  as  one  in  heart : 

"We  are  our  husbands'  Avives,  and  try 

To  serve  them  with  humility. 

No  saints,  O  father,  can  we  be, 

But  two  poor  women,  as  you  see." 

"Nay,"  muttered  he;  "some  mightier  grace 

Has  sanctified  your  dwelling-place. 

What  have  ye  offered  to  the  Lord? 

What  duty  done?  what  sin  abhorred? 

How  in  tiie  crowded,  wrangling  street 

Made  of  your  lives  an  odor  sweet  ?" 

"We  have  done  nothing.    Once  we  said 

For  God's  sake  we  would  be  unwed, 

And  live  as  nuns  in  convent  cell. 

Our  husbands  did  not  think  it  well. 

So  then  we  only  made  a  vow 

To  live  in  Christian  peace  as  now, 

Nor  let  a  word  of  strife  or  wrong 

Be  heard  again  from  either  tongue.'' 

The  father  bowed  his  head  and  sighed. 

"Obedient!  silent!  self-denied! — 

And  women  too!    Ah,  Lord,  I  see 

How  far  this  Hfe  surpasseth  me!" 

A  wiser  and  a  better  man 

His  course  from  thence  Macarius  ran. 

0  saint  and  abbot,  sleep  in  peace! 

1  pray  not  that  thy  tribe  increase, 
For  if  that  angel  came  again 

To  cleanse  a  soul  from  sinful  stain. 
In  what  new  land,  beside  what  sea, 
Could  two  such  wondrous  women  be? 


THE  tender,  beautiful,  and  touching  words  in 
which  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  the  death  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
and  the  affectionate  pathos  with  which,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Senate,  he  committed  the  body  to 
the  care  of  Massachusetts,  well  expressed  the 
feeling  with  which  the  news  of  his  death  was 
every  where  received.  Even  those  to  whom  Mr. 
Sumner  was  so  long  the  representative  figure  of 
the  spirit  which  they  most  bitterly  opposed  must 
have  heard  of  his  death  with  softened  feeling,  so 
free  had  he  always  been  from  all  vindictiveness, 
and  so  generous  had  been  his  later  words  and 
works.  Indeed,  although  a  combatant  all  his 
life,  his  war  was  with  a  cause,  and  not  with  per- 
sons. He  was  so  earnest  and  self-involved  in 
maintaining  his  own  view,  he  had  so  sincere  a 
loyalty  to  conscience,  and  so  imperious  a  sense 
of  duty,  that  he  seemed  the  simplest,  most  child- 
like, and  unsophisticated  of  men.  This  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  understand  a  personal  feel- 
ing in  others  which  he  did  not  himself  cherish. 
He  did  not  spare  the  most  public  and  emphatic 
censure  of  conduct  which  he  believed  to  be  wrong 
in  his  associates  as  well  as  in  his  opponents,  and 
he  could  not  readily  understand  why  those  whom 
he  censured  should  be  angry  with  hira  for  doing 
his  duty. 

Thus  in  the  beginning  of  his  political  career  he 
published  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  a  leader 
in  the  party  with  which  he  had  acted,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  whose  Congressional  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war  seemed  to  Mr. 
Sumner  wrong.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so 
most  plainly  and  most  publicly.  Yet  the  hero- 
ism and  the  simplicity  of  the  act  are  equally  not- 
able. "  Let  me  ask  you  to  remember  in  your 
public  course  the  rules  of  right  which  you  obey 
in  private  life.  The  principles  of  morals  are  the 
same  for  nations  as  for  individuals.  Pardon  me 
if  I  suggest  that  you  have  not  acted  invariably 
according  to  this  truth.  You  would  not  in  your 
private  capacity  set  your  name  to  a  falsehood, 
but  you  have  done  so  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. "  Those  who  know  what  the  Whig  Boston 
of  184:6  was,  the  Boston  of  Webster,  Everett,  and 
Winthrop,  and  who  also  knew  Mr.  Sumner,  will 
understand  that  nothing  more  clearly  illustrated 
the  heroic  quality  of  his  character  than  such  a 
letter  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  Yet 
it  probably  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Sumner  that  the 
letter  could  disturb  his  social  relations.  Had  he 
thought  of  such  a  result,  his  action  would  of 
course  have  been  the  same;  but  his  sense  of  duty 
was  so  supreme  that  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  of  obedience  to  it,  nor  any  sus- 
picion that  the  obedience  could  end  in  personal 
alienation. 

One  evening  in  the  summer  after  the  passage 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  at  the  reception  of  a 
Southern  lady  in  Newport,  well  known  for  her 
hospitality  in  those  days,  one  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
friends  was  talking  with  the  daugliter  of  the 
hostess,  when  he  saw  her  face  suddenly  flush,  and 
heard  some  hasty  exclamation  of  anger  from  her 
lips,  and  turning,  he  saw  Mr.  Sumner  entering 
the  room.  He  had  just  arrived,  and  was  brought 
by  a  friend  to  the  l)arty.  But  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  suj)pose  that  his  fidelity  to  his  moral 


convictions,  and  his  official  conduct  under  oath, 
could  make  him  unwelcome  at  such  a  time. 
Later  in  his  career  he  was  charged  with  acrid 
and  morbid  personal  hostility  in  his  political  dif- 
ferences. But  he  always  warmly  denied  it,  and 
said  that  while  a  public  man  in  his  position  must 
often  criticise  the  public  action  of  others,  and 
describe  it  in  such  terms  as  to  arrest  public 
attention,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  its  evil  con- 
sequences, yet  that  it  was  most  unjust  to  de- 
scribe such  criticism  as  personal  denunciation  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  generally  un- 
derstood. "If  a  public  officer  seems  to  me 
grossly  ignorant,"  he  would  insist,  "of  course  I 
must  say  so.  If  he  seems  to  me  unfit  for  his 
place,  I  can  not  honorably  hold  my  peace.  But 
it  is  foolish  to  call  my  opposition  personal  hos- 
tility." Yet  his  adhesion  to  his  own  view,  and 
his  uncompromising  criticism  of  the  differing 
view  even  of  his  personal  friends,  sometimes 
clouded  their  intercourse,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  persons  eminent  in  public  life  led  to  a 
final  rupture.  Yet  even  this  seemed  to  be  un- 
attended upon  his  part  with  any  personal  asper- 
ity. If  he  thought  a  man  false  he  said  so,  but 
he  did  not  gnaw  his  reputation  with  sneaking 
innuendoes,  nor  spatter  it  with  petty  scandals. 

For  the  unhappy  man  whose  assault  at  Inst, 
after  many  years,  slew  him,  Mr.  Sumner's  feeling 
was  of  the  same  impersonal  kind.  A  friend  once 
asked  him  how  he  felt  toward  Brooks,  and  he 
replied,  quietly,  "I  have  no  ill  feeling,  and  nev- 
er had.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
think  of  the  event  as  if  a  stone  had  fallen  upon 
my  head  from  a  roof  in  the  street."  One  sum- 
mer evening  the  same  friend  was  strolling  with 
him  through  the  Congressional  Cemetery ;  and 
while  Mr.  Sumner  was  looking  at  some  monu- 
ment, his  friend  came  upon  the  cenotaph  of  Pres- 
ton Brooks.  As  he  paused  before  it  Mr.  Sum- 
ner joined  him,  and  reading  the  name,  said, 
gravely,  "It  is  strange  that  I  never  saw  this  be- 
fore." He  remained  for  some  moments  silent, 
and  then  moved  slowly  away,  saying  only,  and 
with  deep  feeling,  "Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow!" 
As  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  deep- 
ened he  was  often  urged  to  carry  arms,  and  a 
Senator  says  that  at  one  time  it  was  the  habit 
of  some  of  his  colleagues  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
be  armed  to  drop  in  at  his  rooms  at  the  hour 
that  he  usually  left  them  to  go  to  the  Capitol, 
and,  unconsciously  to  him,  accompany  him  as  an 
armed  escort.  One  of  them  at  length  said  to 
him  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  mean  lon- 
ger to  undertake  the  defense  of  a  man  who  did 
not  care  enough  about  his  own  life  to  protect 
it.  Mr.  Sumner  said  that  he  would  think  of  it. 
"And  so  I  did,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he  told 
the  story  afterward  to  a  friend;  "I  thought  of 
it,  and  1  bought  a  pistol.  But  I  had  never  been 
used  to  pistols,  and  shooting  was  not  in  my  line. 
If  I  had  carried  one,  and  had  been  attacked  in 
the  street,  while  I  should  have  been  fumbling  to 
get  it  out  of  my  pocket  my  adversary  would 
have  fired ;  and  if  I  had  fallen,  it  would  have 
been  said  that  I  was  killed  in  a  street  brawl  in 
the  act  of  drawing  a  pistol,  I  decided  that  I 
had  better  do  my  duty  and  take  my  chance." 
I     His  imperious  sense  of  duty,  his  overpowering 
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will,  and  his  uncompromising  speech  gave  him 
often  an  appearance  of  haughtiness,  and  even  of 
arrogance,  which  was  singularly  unjust  to  the 
fact.  He  was,  indeed,  so  sure  of  his  own  side 
that  he  did  not  recognize  any  other.  But  this 
is  almost  essential  to  successful  leadership.  As 
Emerson  says  that  nature  is  so  set  upon  certain 
results  that  she  overloads  and  exaggerates  the 
disposition  which  produces  them,  so  moral  lead- 
ership requires  a  faith  so  absolute  as  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  any  other.  In  the  midst  of  a  very 
warm  discussion  upon  a  point  of  public  policy  a 
friend  said  to  Mr.  Sumner,  "The  difficulty  is 
that  you  don't  seem  to  see  that  we  who  take  the 
other  view  are  quite  as  honest  as  you."  "There 
is  no  other  view,"  thundered  he  in  reply.  Louis 
Blanc  observed  this  distinction  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  The  latter  saw  only 
the  reason  of  his  own  side.  The  former  saw 
that  of  his  adversary  so  clearly  that  it  relaxed 
his  own  resolution.  A  man  can  not  strike  a 
very  hard  blow  who  believes  that  his  opponent 
is  hjilf  riglit.  It  is  the  conviction  that  he  is 
wholly  wrong  that  loads  his  antagonist's  weapon 
for  a  fatal  blow. 

In  depicting  his  later  political  career  we  are 
very  sure  that  his  biographer  will  find  not  that 
Mr.  Sumner  willfully  and  for  personal  glory 
swerved  from  his  party  line,  but  that  in  his  sin- 
cere judgment  his  party  swerved  from  the  line 
of  right.  He  had  no  abstract  love  of  opposition  ; 
and  when  it  is  said  that  he  was  better  fitted 
for  the  attacking  minority  than  for  the  majority 
in  possession,  the  highest  compliment  is  paid  to 
his  moral  rectitude.  For  a  party  from  the  mo- 
ment that  it  reaches  power  begins  to  compromise 
to  retain  it ;  and  when  moral  considerations  are 
involved,  as  they  always  were  during  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's political  career,  the  duty  of  the  honest  par- 
tisan is  to  hew  to  the  line.  In  the  summer  of 
1865  no  man  of  his  party  had  more  hope  of  the 
President  or  more  expectation  of  supporting 
him  than  he.  But  on  Washington's  birthday, 
in  February,  1866,  the  President  publicly  de- 
nounced him.  It  was  because  Mr.  Sumner 
would  not  give  an  inch,  and  censured  the  Presi- 
dent for  giving.  He  was  accused  then  and  at 
other  times  of  an  inordinate  desire  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  of  practically  vesting  the 
whole  government  in  his  own  person.  And  this 
has  been  alleged  as  the  reason  of  his  constant 
opposition  to  the  executive  of  his  own  party. 
But  his  relations  Avith  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Sew- 
ard were  always  those  of  friendly  co-operation. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  death- 
bed, and  his  eulogy  of  him  in  Boston  was  nobly 
characteristic.  He  was  so  often  in  a  minority 
in  his  party  not  because  he  would  have  his  own 
way  or  none,  but  because  he  would  have  only 
what  he  held  to  be  the  right  way.  He  was  im- 
practicable only  as  all  men  of  unbending  moral 
integrity  are ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
among  the  public  men  of  his  time  one  who  had 
a  truer  perception  of  the  real  significance  and 
tendency  of  public  affairs. 

In  September,  1846,  when  he  was  thirty-five 
years  old,  and  thought  to  be  a  visionary  and  ex- 
treme young  man,  highly  educated,  indeed,  and 
perhaps  fitted  for  some  literary  professorship, 
but  wholly  without  political  experience  or  sa- 
gacity, and  the  very  last  man  by  character,  tal- 
ents, and  training  to  be  a  political  leader  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts  in  the  grave  public  situation,  he  went 
one  September  evening  to  Faneuil  Hall  with  all 
the  famous  Whig  chiefs,  and  spoke  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  party  at  that  time.  The  tone  and 
character  of  the  speech  may  be  supposed  from  its 
conclusion,  which  was  that  the  Whig  party  should 
demand  the  abolition  of  slavery.  As  he  was  end- 
ing Mr.  Sumner  referred  to  Mr.  Webster,  then 
Senator,  whom  the  meeting  had  hoped  to  wel- 
come. He  appealed  to  him  to  lead  the  party  in 
that  great  demand.  The  time  had  arrived.  The 
duty  was  not  to  be  avoided.  It  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hour.  ' '  By  your  plea  for  the  Union, " 
said  Mr.  Sumner,  "you  have  justly  won  the  name 
of  Defender  of  the  Constitution.  By  the  mas- 
terly Oregon  negoti.-.tion  you  have  earned  an- 
other title,  Defender  of  Peace.  And  now,"  ex- 
claimed the  orator,  with  generous  fervor — "now 
add  a  higher  title,  never  to  be  forgotten  on  earth 
or  in  heaven — Defender  of  Humanity. "  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  incredulous  contempt  with  which 
the  old  Whig  chiefs  heard  this  appeal  from  the 
ardent  tyro,  "/7e  advise  Webster!  He,  this 
morbid  theorist,  instruct  the  most  consummate 
of  American  statesmen  !  It  is  both  comical  and 
disgraceful."  Mr.  Sumner  sent  a  copy  of  his 
speech  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Webster  ac- 
knowledged it  in  a  cool  and  polite  note.  He  said 
that  he  respected  the  character  and  talents  of  the 
orator,  and  wished  him  well.  Then,  in  his  most 
Olympian  strain,  Mr.  Webster  added  :  "In  po- 
litical affairs  we  happen  to  entertain  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  relative  importance  of  some  of  the  political 
questions  of  the  time,  and  take  a  different  view 
of  the  line  of  duty  most  fit  to  be  pursued  in  en- 
deavors to  obtain  all  the  good  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  connection  with  certain  important  sub- 
jects." Which  saw  most  clearly,  the  consum- 
mate statesman  or  the  impracticable  visionary? 

The  lower  arts  of  statesmanship  are  often  held 
to  be  its  chief  substance,  and  the  practical  sagac- 
ity of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  moral  nature 
was  certainly  very  meagre,  is  often  cited  as  the 
proof  that  morals  are  impertinent  in  politics — a 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  has  strenuous- 
ly maintained.  Yet  if  Sir  Robert  gave  England 
peace  when  peace  was  indispensable,  his  system 
and  its  spirit  brought  English  liberty  into  greater 
peril  under  George  the  Third  than  had  threat- 
ened it  since  the  revolution.  Immense  and  vari- 
ous knowledge,  both  of  men  and  affairs,  a  prac- 
tical mind  and  constant  self-command,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  statesman.  He  must  have  wis- 
dom, and  the  gift  of  applying  wisdom  to-  daily 
details  of  business.  But  it  is  as  with  the  apos- 
tle's graces.  There  be  many  virtues,  and  all 
most  needful.  Faith,  hope,  charity;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.  So  with  all  the 
gifts  of  the  statesman  there  must  be  practical 
faith  in  the  good  policy  of  good  morals,  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  nations,  like,  men,  are  mor- 
ally responsible,  or  political  economy  will  not 
save  him  or  his  country.  "To  be  useful,"  says 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  of  Lord  Somers,  "  he  sub- 
mitted to  compromise  with  the  evil  that  he  could 
not  extirpate."  But  the  very  genius  of  states- 
manship is  the  power  of  knowing  what  public 
evil  is  so  cancerous  that  it  must  be  extirpated 
at  every  cost.  What  Mackintosh  further  says 
is  exquisitely  true  of  Sumner  :  "  His  life  proved 
that  virtue  is  not  a  vision." 
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Indeed,  however  any  honorable  man  any 
where  in  the  country  may  have  differed  with 
him,  he  must  still  admire  tlie  fidelity  with  which 
he  served  his  own  idea  of  duty.  Through  his 
whole  career  he  was  loyal  to  the  moral  ideal 
that  shone  unclouded  in  his  mind.  In  a  day  of 
doubt  and  fear,  of  abject  cowardice  and  sophis- 
try and  retreat,  he  stood  erect  and  unshrinking, 
and  fought  his  resounding  battle.  His  State  has 
had  many  illustrious  sons.  But  none  more  tru- 
ly than  he  represented  the  quality  of  Massachu- 
setts manhood. 


We  hope  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
New  York  Vocal  Society  do  not  suppose  that 
their  good  work  is  unappreciated  because  there 
are  not  many  sonorous  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers about  their  delightful  concerts.  There 
was  never  a  time  of  such  musical  interest  and 
activity  of  the  better  sort  in  the  city,  and  there 
are  no  concerts  which  are  more  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  enjoyed  than  those  which  we  were 
becoming  used  to  calling  the  madrigal  concerts, 
until  the  Mendelssohn  Antigone  choruses  and 
the  Gade  Cantata  taught  us  that  the  limitation 
was  inadmissible.  Yet  the  word  still  serves  to 
point  a  good  distinction,  and  if  the  temple  of  mu- 
sical art  which  is  near  Steinway  Hall,  in  which 
nothing  is  ever  didactically  taught,  may  be  call- 
ed an  Academy  of  Music,  let  us  still  speak  of 
the  happy  vocal  evenings  at  Steinway  as  the 
madrigal  nights.    Hark ! 

"My  bonny  lass  she  smileth 
When  she  my  heart  beguileth, 

Fa  la  la. 
Smile  less,  dear  love,  therefore, 
And  you  will  love  me  more, 
Fa  la  la. 

"When  she  her  sweet  eye  turneth, 
Oh,  how  my  heart  it  burneth! 

Fa  la  la. 
Dear  love,  call  in  their  light, 
Or  else  you  burn  me  quite, 

Fa  la  la." 

That  is  the  key.  And  it  was  to  such  measures 
that  our  English  ancestors  listened  in  the  days 
ivhen  Nell  Gwynne  was  painted  as  a  modest 
shepherdess  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  as 
the  elusive  Daphne. 

Here  is  an  association  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  who  are  all  admira- 
bly accomplisiied  in  music,  and  who  gather  from 
their  various  pursuits  to  cultivate  this  exquisite 
pastime,  giving  two  or  three  concerts  every  year. 
They  do  this  in  the  great  roaring  Babylon  of  the 
metropolis  as  if  they  were  all  denizens  of  Miss 
Mitford's  "Village"  or  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Cran- 
ford,"  going  at  six  o'clock  to  take  tea  with  the 
hostess  of  the  evening,  and  gossiping  amiably — 
for  in  musical  circles,  as  is  well  known,  scandal 
is  never  heard,  but  only  warm  praises  of  all  the 
popular  artists  of  the  moment — gossiping  amia- 
bly, we  say,  until  the  gentlemen  drop  in,  about 
seven,  and  then  to  business — good,  hearty  sing- 
ing and  drilling,  until — gracious !  ten  of  the  clock 
resounds,  and  here  is  Miss  Beebe's  maid  with 
her  overshoes  and  lantern,  and  Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Bush  stand  ready  to  "see  home"  any  so- 
prano or  contralto  "  unprovided  with  an  escort." 
There  is  this  delightful  air  of  domesticity  and 
homely  sincerity  in  the  madrigal  concerts,  aris- 
ing from  the  character  of  the  music,  the  total 
■want  of  display,  and  the  honest  English  language 


in  which  every  thing  is  sung.  Such  is  the  gen- 
uine character  of  the  concerts  that  no  morning 
critic  could  possibly  describe  one  of  the  songs 
sung  as  a  "  number"  admirably  "recited"  or  "in- 
terpreted." 

But  the  Easy  Chair  would  be  guilty  of  great 
injustice  if  it  gave  the  impression  that  there 
is  something  of  the  country-parlor  character  in 
the  madrigal  concerts.  Far  from  it.  We  doubt 
if  there  is  a  more  accomplished  company  of  sing- 
ers in  the  country.  They  give  certain  choruses 
of  Mendelssohn  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
charmed  that  master,  while  English  glees  and 
quartettes  gush  and  ripple  and  trill  from  the 
throats  of  certain  singers  in  the  company  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  they  come  also  from  their 
hearts.  At  one  of  the  late  concerts  the  ever  fresh 
and  lovely  "Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck 
I,"  was  sung  so  exquisitely  as  to  give  even  the 
neighboring  Wagnerians  pause.  And  this  per- 
formance is  illustrative  of  the  good  work  of  the 
society.  For  while  we  are  all  hurried  forward 
upon  the  Wagner  freshet,  and  our  own  language 
has  been  long  obsolete  in  fashionable  music,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  great  battle  between  Ormuzd- 
and  Ahriman — the  German  and  Italian  schools 
— fills  the  air,  it  is  most  useful  to  look  back  and 
see  the  real  worth  of  our  old  characteristic  En- 
glish school — or  style,  if  the  larger  name  be  de- 
nied— and  to  show,  as  the  Vocal  Society  does, 
its  equal  claim  to  admiration  with  the  very  best 
of  the  most  modern  German  classics. 

If  you  find  a  delicious  quaintness  in  the  old 
English  songs  and  ballads — the  poetry,  that  is  to 
say — if  you  perceive  in  them  a  certain  ineffable 
grace  and  sweetness,  and  string  them  as  dia- 
monds upon  your  rosary  of  memory,  diamonds 
of  a  lustre  that  other  gems  may  emulate  but  notr 
extinguish,  why  not  the  music  also  ? 

"Take,  O  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn." 

It  is  a  perfect  strain.  Shakespeare  has  it,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  who  has  ever  had 
any  thing  better?  What  depth  and  tenderness 
and  breezy  freshness  of  dawn !  What  imagina- 
tion and  what  melody !  There  may  be  the  same 
kind  of  charm  in  the  old  music,  and  the  Vocal 
Society  gives  us  a  chance  to  hear  it.  It  says  to 
us,  with  our  ears  full  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  hot  lyr- 
ics, as  it  were,  "Listen  to  this  !  What  do  you 
think  of  that?"  To  hear  one  of  these  concerts, 
with  the  madrigals  and  the  glees  and  the  mag- 
nificent choruses  and  the  songs  in  several  parts, 
all  wisely  selected  and  nobly  sung,  is,  in  another 
art,  like  reading  the  one  song  of  Waller,  and  the 
many  of  Herrick,  and  those  that  are  scattered 
through  all  the  older  English  literature.  We 
hope  that  the  society  will  never  give  a  concert 
without  two  or  three  madrigals  at  least.  They" 
are  not  to  be  heard  elsewhere,  and  they  are  al- 
ways heard  with  delight.  They  may  well  be  re- 
peated. Once  a  year  is  not  too  often  to  hear  a 
good  song,  whether  read  or  sung. 

It  is  something,  too,  if  Ustening  to  such  music 
should  recall  the  virtues  which  poetry  and  the 
imagination  conspire  to  associate  with  the  old 
English  home,  and  of  which — let  us  whisper  it 
carefully  ! — neither  Rossini  nor  Wagner  reminds 
us.  It  is  not  that  virtue  was  more  virtuous  in 
I  other  days,  but  its  setting  is  quaint  and  pleasing. 
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No  young  person  of  the  better  sex  in  Cranford, 
whose  maid  came  for  her  with  the  lantern  at  ten 
o'clock,  sang  more  charmingly  than  Miss  Beebe; 
but  when  Miss  Beebe  sings  "  Where  the  bee 
sucks,"  she  refreshes  the  delightful  life  of  Cran- 
ford, and  gives  her  hearer  a  double  delight. 

Should  the  kind  eyes  of  that  lady  ever  chance 
to  fall  upon  these  words,  the  Easy  Chair  humbly 
deprecates  her  censure.  For  it  has  been  severely 
taught.  Some  months  ago  it  ventured  upon  some 
harmless  pleasantries  about  the  music  of  Bach, 
and  the  severe  style  of  certain  concerts,  which 
shall  not  be  more  plainly  named,  lest  fearful  pas- 
sions should  be  aroused,  and  the  critical  bosom 
begin  to  heave  and  swell  with  volcanic  emotions 
like  those  of  Bald  Mountain,  North  Carolina. 
The  events  of  life,  it  has  often  thought,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  series  of  sermons  ;  and  the  great 
moral  of  the  caustic  criticism  which  followed  the 
efforts  of  the  Easy  Chair  to  jest  about  so  serious 
a  subject  as  the  fugues  of  Bach — to  the  constant 
hearing  of  which  hereafter,  however,  the  wicked 
Heine  remitted  certain  of  his  countrymen,  as  to 
a  torment  beyond  Dante — is  that  the  elephant 
should  not  try  to  dance  the  mirmet.  The  well- 
meaning  animal,  however,  is  perpetuall}^  making 
that  mistaken  effort.  The  Easy  ('hair  lately 
saw  one  of  the  finest  of  his  kind  airily  tossing 
his  trunk  and  trying  to  skip  lightly  by  hinting 
to  a  Wagnerian  devotee  a  jest  about  the  Lohen- 
grin and  the  music  of  the  future.  "  Why,"  said 
this  unconsciously  clumsy  bungler — "why  not 
leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  its  own  music  ? 
Sufficient  for  the  present  are  Beethoven  and 
Mozart." 

Misguided  creature !  The  W"agnerite  said  to 
him  :  "  You  don't  like  the  music  of  Wagner  be- 
cause you  don't  understand  it.  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  did  well  with  the  limited  resources  of 
the  orchestra  in  their  day.  But  their  minds  did 
not  grasp  the  totality  and  harmony  of  their  own 
art."  And  thereupon  followed  what  to  the  or- 
dinary elephant  seemed  a  vague  metaphysic  of 
music.  But  he  knew  very  well  that  the  Wag- 
nerite  held  him  for  a  very  inferior  animal,  and 
he  winced  when  that  devotee  of  the  future  said 
to  him,  "Don't  you  know  that  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  living  the  C  Minor  Symphony  of 
Beethoven,  and  his  Eroica,  and  the  prodigious 
Seventh,  were  the  music  of  the  future?  Don't 
you  know  that  the  people  who  played  the  Battle 
of  Prague  upon  the  piano,  and  thought  it  fine, 
hooted  Beethoven  as  a  barbarian,  a  maniac,  and 
an  idiot  ?  And  can  you,  who  know  these  great 
truths,  join  the  popular  cry  against  the  new  and 
glorious  master  whose  only  offense  is  that  he 
will  not  tickle  the  popular  ear  with  the  tum-ti- 
ti  of  the  idiotic  Bellini,  or  the  meretricious  jingle 
of  the  Rossinian  melody?  Tell  me,  is  music 
mere  molasses  and  water?" 

The  discomfited  jester  crept  away.  The  fer- 
vor of  the  Wagnerite  made  him  ashamed  even 
of  humming  a  tune.  The  airy  beat  of  a  melody 
in  his  mind  seemed  to  him  puerile  and  unpar- 
donable trifling,  if  not  positively  immoral.  The 
hand-organs  grinding  Les  Roses  at  every  street 
corner  became  to  his  troubled  fancy  pestilent 
myrmidons  of  the  great  father  of  lies.  Why  are 
they  permitted  to  debauch  the  public  musical 
sense  ?  thought  he.  Does  not  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen know  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no 
hand-organs?    Will  not  his  worship  the  Mayor 


have  the  moral  courage  to  veto  the  musical  li- 
cense of  every  beer-garden  in  which  the  band 
shows  no  just  conception  of  the  totality  of  art  ? 
If  to  jest  about  the  fugues  of  Bach  were  an 
off'ense,  what  shall  be  said  of  speaking  lightly  of 
Wagner  ?  The  allopath  and  the  homeopath,  the 
Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian,  the  Darwinian 
and  the  doubter,  may  chaff"  each  other  without 
warmth  or  a  sting,  but  two  thunder-clouds  in 
sultry  August  are  not  fuller  of  opposing  light- 
ning than  the  W^agnerite  and  the  anti- Wagner- 
ite of  satire,  wrath,  and  recrimination.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  discord  in  music  ?  Why 
must  the  lover  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  hold  Mar- 
tha in  such  inexpressible  contempt,  and  the 
friend  of  the  Italian  opera  regard  the  fugue  with 
the  emotion  of  the  under-graduate  toward  the 
professor  of  didactic  theology? 

These  are  ancient  and  unanswerable  questions. 
Forty  years  ago  to  like  Beethoven  was  an  out- 
landish, bizarre,  affected  taste.  To-day  it  is  the 
test  of  musical  orthodoxy.  We — that  is  to  say, 
the  respected  reader  and  the  Easy  Chair — like 
him,  of  course.  We  understand  what  good  mu- 
sic is.  The  grief  of  our  lives  is  that  we  can  not 
hear  Fidelio  once  a  week  during  the  season.  We 
know  that  Beethoven  is  as  sole  and  unapproach- 
able as  Shakespeare.  You  may  pluck  the  north 
star  from  the  sky,  but  not  that  faith  from  our 
souls.  And  thanks  to  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  and 
in  Brooklyn,  we  can  hear  the  symphonies  almost 
weekly.  But  how  do  the  respected  reader  and 
the  Easy  Chair  stand  upon  the  great  Wagner 
question?  Alas!  here  is  another  of  the  ser- 
mons that  life  is  perpetually  preaching :  we  can 
never  be  at  rest.  No  sooner  have  we  adjusted 
ourselves  to  Beethoven  and  the  fugues  of  Bach, 
and  achieved  a  comfortable  pity  for  those  who 
do  not  like  them,  and  are,  as  it  were,  taking  our 
ease  in  our  inn,  than  some  new  fellow  under  the 
window  begins  to  pipe,  with  a  King  of  Bavaria 
and  a  court  at  his  back,  and  fills  the  air  with 
music  and  theories  of  music,  and  we  have  to  de- 
cide whether  we  like  them.  Nothing,  of  course, 
seems  easier ;  but  seeming  is  deceptive.  For, 
as  every  body  knows,  we  have  to  decide  not  only 
whether  we  like  them,  but  whether  we  ought  not 
to  like  them.  If  the  new  thing  turns  out  to  be 
approved  by  the  best  doctors,  and  the  new  man 
to  belong  Avith  the  best  men,  we  wish  to  be  of 
those  who  recognize  that  fact  at  once.  The  re- 
spected reader  and  the  Easy  Chair  know  very 
well  that  if  they  had  been  among  the  first  au- 
ditors of  the  Beethoven  music,  they  would  have 
had  no  doubt  as  to  its  superiority  and  the  true 
position  of  the  composer,  just  as  they  would 
have  seen  that  Columbus  was  right  had  they  but 
heard  him  unfold  his  views  of  a  western  route  to 
Cathay. 

This  question  of  liking  Wagner  is  one  which 
"the  town"  has  been  trying  to  answer  during 
the  early  spring.  The  new  master  is  fortunate 
in  his  chief  disciple  in  America— an  apostle,  we 
might  almost  call  him— Theodore  Thomas,  whose 
orchestra  is  renowned  for  its  admirable  skill,  and 
who  is  himself  the  most  noted  and  popular  "  lead- 
er" in  the  country.  His  enthusiasm  for  Wagner 
is  such  that  the  master  has  been  introduced  to 
this  country  in  the  happiest  possible  manner. 
In  no  other  great  city  in  the  world,  except,  per- 
haps, Munich,  has  the  Wagner  orchestral  music 
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been  more  constantly  performed,  nor  by  a  more 
competent  and  highly  trained  orchestra.  Once  a 
week  during  the  summer,  at  the  pleasant  Central 
Park  Garden  concerts,  Mr.  Thomas  has  set  apart 
a  Wagner  night,  a  concert  at  which  only  the 
Wagner  music  is  played.  And  those  niglits,  the 
Wagner  lovers  declare,  are  the  most  popular,  the 
most  thronged,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all. 
But  mere  orchestration  is  little  in  the  Wagnerian 
theory.  It  is  the  union  of  poem,  scene,  singing, 
and  instrument  which  gives  the  perfect  music. 
And  the  Wagner  operas  have  been  hitherto  little 
known  to  us,  except  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  a  small 
house  in  the  Bowery,  frequented  chiefly  by  Ger- 
mans. But  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
his  complete  and  satisfactory  presentation  in 
America,  Mr.  Strakosch  this  year  produced  the 
Lohengrin  at  the  Academy  with  his  fine  com- 
pany, Nilsson  and  Campanini  at  the  head,  and 
with  every  splendor  and  completeness  of  acces- 
sory. It  illustrates  the  good  fortune  of  Wagner. 
What  the  musical  composer  most  needs  for  his 
work  is  opportunity  and  resources.  And  these 
have  been  lavished  upon  the  lucky  Wagner.  A 
favorite  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  if,  as  a  musician 
says,  he  wanted  lions  and  ostriches  for  his  operas, 
lions  and  ostriches  he  had.  He  had  but  to  cry  ' 
for  the  moon,  and  it  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
This  was  at  home.  Abroad  he  needed  an  en-  \ 
thusiast,  a  fit  leader,  a  drilled  orchestra,  and  a 
constant  chance  for  popular  hearing.  AH  this 
he  has  had  in  New  York. 

The  crowd  was  very  great.    The  excellence 
of  the  artists  was  conceded.    The  spectacle  was 
long,  and  the  throng  remained  to  the  end.  But 
there  was,  it  must  be  said,  little  enthusiasm,  al-  ; 
though  many  musicians  and  musical  connoisseurs 
were  delighted.    But  the  true  Wagnerites  bide 
their  time.    "No,"  they  say,  "  greatness  is  nev- 
er acknowledged  at  first.    The  old  is  so  firmly 
intrenched  that  the  new  seems  impertinent  and  j 
foolish.   But  remember  Columbus  !  Remember 
Luther  !    Remember  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  !    Re-  i 
member  James  Otis  !    Remember  Beethoven  !  j 
Remember  all  the  pioneers  as  we  do,  and  then  ' 
you  will  understand  why  we  are  not  daunted  by  ' 
your  doubts,  and  are  sure  that  the  future  will 
justify  the  faith  that  we  repose  in  it. " 

The  Evening  Post  quotes  a  Florentine  jour- 
nal, which,  after  warmly  praising  a  picture  by 
Mr.  Henry  Peters  Gray,  of  New  York,  now  in 
Italy,  says  that  it  is  destined  to  go  over  the  sea 
to  the  gallery  of  "Maresciallo  Roberts,"  "in  a 
country  where  artists  of  genius  find  larger  rec- 
ompense than  in  ours."  That  is  to  say,  the  ex- 
cellent critic,  writing  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pitti 
and  the  Uffizi,  in  the  glowing  presence  of  the 
"  Seggiola"  and  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  declares 
that  America  is  a  better  country  fc?  clever  artists 
than  Italy.  The  Maresciallo  Roberts,  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  Ill'mi  Signori  Giovanni  Taylore 
Johnston,  Gulielmo  Tyldeno  Blodgett,  ed  altri, 
foster  the  fine  arts  more  liberally  than  Italy  it- 
self! What  have  the  native  gentlemen  of  the 
brush  who  bemoan  the  want  of  "an  atmosphere 
of  art"  in  America  to  say  to  this  ?  Does  the 
courteous  Italian  mean  merely  that  there  are 
more  rich  men  in  America  than  in  his  own 
country  ?  No,  for  there  is  a  tone  of  reproach  in 
his  remark.  He  evidently  means  to  rebuke  the 
want  of  sympathy  with  Italian  artists  of  genius, 


and  to  say  that  they  must  look  elsewhere  for  en- 
couragement. He  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
happy  land  beyond  the  Western  main  is  the  par- 
adise of  art,  and  that  piles  of  gold  here  await 
the  heaven-inspired  artist. 

Did  Mr.  Gray  think  so,  probably,  before  he 
sailed  away?  Did  he  know  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  large  recompense  to  artists  ?  Or,  as  he 
stood  before  his  easel  in  his  quiet  studio — it  was 
in  the  upper  part  of  Broadway — and  laid  the 
colors  upon  his  canvas,  did  he  sometimes  won- 
der why  he  had  devoted  himself  to  art,  and  had 
not  tried  the  dry-goods  or  grocery  line?  We 
may  be  sure  that  there  were  times  when  he 
turned  over  the  studies  and  sketches  of  his  ear- 
lier years  in  Italy,  and  as  he  touched  them  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  dreams  of  those  years 
arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  longed  once  more  to 
see  the  chosen  home  of  art,  the  land  hallowed 
by  the  history  of  painting,  and  rich  with  the 
most  famous  treasures  of  Raffaelle  and  the  rest — 
that  happy  country,  he  thought,  where  artists  of 
genius  find  larger  recompense  than  in  ours ! 
Ah,  there  it  is!  "They  order,  said  I,  this 
matter  better  in  France."  Our  neighbors'  beef 
is  always  done  to  a  turn.  It  is  only  our  garden 
in  which  the  weeds  grow  with  exasperating  lux- 
uriance. Every  thing  goes  well  with  our  neigh- 
bors and  wrong  with  us ;  and  it  is  just  our  con- 
founded luck.  The  excellent  Mr.  Gray  packs 
his  brushes  and  hies  over  the  ocean  to  Italia,  the 
holy  land  of  art  and  the  elysium  of  artists  ;  and 
Signor  Santa  Trinita — if  that  be  his  name — the 
Florentine  critic,  congratulates  Mr.  Gray,  as  he 
arrives,  that  there  is  a  Maresciallo  Roberts  in 
blessed  America,  where  artists  of  genius  find 
larger  recompense  than  in  his  own  Italy. 

The  signore  is  right  so  far  as  the  buying  of 
pictures  is  concerned,  and,  despite  the  traditions, 
he  is  perhaps  right  in  regard  to  appreciation. 
Whether  there  are  more  Italians  than  Ameri- 
cans, in  proportion  to  the  population,  who  really 
enjoy  fine  pictures  is  at  least  a  fair  question. 
Of  course  in  every  Italian  city  where  there  is  a 
great  gallery  there  is  an  immense  circle  of  stu- 
dents and  connoisseurs  gathered  from  every  coun- 
try, full  of  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  with  much 
knowledge  of  it.  And  in  the  same  cities  there 
is  a  more  distinct  art  society  than  in  the  country 
of  the  Maresciallo  Roberts.  But  should  the  for- 
eign members  of  that  society  withdraw,  and  leave 
the  Pitti  and  the  Uffizi,  for  instance,  to  the  Flor- 
entines, those  noble  halls  might  become  almost 
like  those  of  Tadmor  in  the  desert.  There  are 
multitudes  of  fine  pictures  in  New  York,  but  it 
is  a  public  misfortune  that  they  are  placed  in 
private  galleyies.  These,  indeed,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  easily  accessible  to  the  friends  of 
the  owners,  and  to  those  who  are  properly  intro- 
duced. But  when  the  student  recalls  the  Vat- 
ican and  the  Louvre,  and  the  Dresden  Gallery 
and  the  Pitti,  he  perceives  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  the  free  public  exhibition. 

And  what  that  might  be  in  this  city  of  large 
recompense  to  artists  of  genius  has  been  shown 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  During  the  winter  there  have  been  pub- 
lic free  days,  and  the  throng  has  been  constant 
j  and  enormous.  And  a  more  interesting  collec- 
tion is  not  easily  found.  The  Di  Cesnola  Gal- 
lery, from  Cyprus,  of  statues,  glass,  and  pottery, 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  collections,  the  porce- 
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lain  and  bric-a-brac  of  every  kind,  and  the  gal- 
lery of  pir;tures,  old  and  new,  filled  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  building  of  the  museum  with  nev- 
er-ending wonder  and  delight  for  the  ceaseless 
crowds.  Very  many  of  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  objects  were  merely  loaned.  But 
one  of  the  designs  of  the  museum  is  loan  exhibi- 
tions, which  open  the  private  collections  to  the 
public  eye,  and  assure  the  public  the  sight  and 
the  study  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  art. 
It  is  ill  this  way,  by  the  intermediary  of  such  a 
museum,  that  the  advantages  of  the  public  gal- 
leries in  other  countries  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  this. 

The  fact  of  a  general  interest  in  art  among 
richer  men  in  this  country,  which  is  perceived 
by  the  desponding  Florentine  critic,  is  beginning 
to  be  understood  elsewhere.  When  General  Di 
Cesnola,  our  consul  in  Cyprus,  made  his  remark- 
able excavations,  and  revealed  the  treasures  of 
Phoenician  art,  which  are  undoubtedly  by  far  the 
most  interesting  recent  contribution  to  art  his- 
tory and  knowledge,  unless  the  Trojan  discover- 
ies of  Dr.  Schliemann  may  rival  them,  all  Euro- 
pean connoisseurs  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  hoped  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
the  discoverer.  The  collection  was  stored  in 
London,  and  after  proper  belittling  of  its  value, 
and  the  exclusion  of  competing  buyers,  it  was 
supposed  that  these  wonderful  relics  might  be 
cheaply  added  to  the  British  collection.  But  at 
that  very  moment  another  citizen  of  the  country 
of  large  recompense  to  artists  of  genius — not 


the  Maresciallo  Roberts,  but  the  Ill'mo  Signor 
Giovanni  Taylore  Johnston — suddenly  appeared, 
and  by  a  most  liberal  offer  to  the  general  pro- 
cured the  transfer  of  his  collection  to  New  York, 
wliile  the  British  Museum  gazed  aghast  upon  the 
prize  slipping  from  its  ungenerous  grasp,  and  the 
London  limes  exclaimed,  "For  the  early  his- 
tory and  development  of  classic  art  and  worship, 
the  migration  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean of  mythologic  forms  and  ideas,  their 
growth  on  successive  soils,  the  points  of  contact 
at  which  we  may  detect  Assyrian  and  Asian 
thought  and  work  strayed  from  their  continents, 
and  receiving  a  new  impress  from  the  hand  of  a 
new  race — for  the  study  of  all  this.  General  Di 
Cesnola's  collection  affords  the  amplest  materials. 
 The  Lang  Collection"  (in  the  British  Mu- 
seum) "is  not  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same 
year  with  it,  and  it  is  a  European  misfortune 
that  it  should  cross  the  Atlantic." 

This  is  not  a  treasure  to  be  hidden,  and  the 
ill'mo  signore  whose  property  it  is  will  transfer 
it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  upon  repayment 
of  the  actual  cost,  he  himself,  as  the  president 
of  the  museum,  making  a  princely  subscrip- 
tion toward  the  purchase.  Indeed,  it  is  in  ob- 
serving the  appreciative  and  generous  spirit  of 
such  men  in  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of 
art  that  we  understand  why  the  Florentine  critic 
despairingly  describes  this  happy  land  as  "the 
country  where  artists  of  genius  find  larger  rec- 
ompense than  in  ours." 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

IT  is  strange  that  we  have  had  to  wait  so  long 
for  a  popular  biography  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  American  pulpit  and  platform  orators — a 
want  at  length  well  supplied  in  O.  B.  Fkotiiing- 
ham's  Life  of  Theodore  Parker  (J.  R.  Osgood 
and  Co.).  He  who  desires  to  sUidy  the  life  and 
character  of  this  marvelous  man  will  find  fuller 
material  in  the  larger  work  of  John  Weiss,  and 
more  copious  extracts  by  far  frorti  Mr.  Parker's 
unpublished  writings.  But  for  those  who  wish 
only  to  read  the  story  of  his  life,  to  get  a  picture 
of  his  character,  not  to  fashion  one  out  of  mate- 
rials afforded  to  them,  Mr.  Frothingham's  smaller 
and  less  intricate  volume  will  be  much  more  serv- 
iceable. We  speak  of  Mr.  Parker  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  pulpit  and  platform  orators,  without 
undertaking  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  his  philosophy,  the  soundness  of  his  the- 
ological opinions,  the  wisdom  of  his  methods  and 
his  spirit,  or  even  the  spirituality  of  his  real  in- 
ner religious  character.  There  are  few  men  who 
during  the  present  century  have  contributed  more 
to  make  the  present  American  political  and  re- 
ligious opinions  what  they  are ;  and  those  who 
think  his  influence  to  have  been  evil  and  those 
who  think  it  to  have  been  good  must  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  it  was  effective.  Whatever  he 
was,  he  was  not  insignificant.  The  student  of 
religious  and  political  development  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half  century  knows  very 
little  what  it  is  who  does  not  estimate  the  forma- 
tive force  contributed  by  the  singularly  original 
and  powerful  mind  of  Theodore  Parker.  Mr. 


Frothingham  performs  one  important  service 
well,  alike  for  his  readers  and  for  the  fair  name 
of  the  subject  of  his  biography.  He  opens  to  us 
Mr.  Parker's  inner  life,  and  it  is  one  of  which 
his  outer  life  gives  little  hint.  He  is  here  no 
longer  a  warrior,  no  longer  an  iconoclast.  He 
lays  aside  his  armor,  and  we  find  him  with  a 
woman's  tenderness,  with,  also,  innumerable  in- 
dications of  a  woman's  piety.  In  no  true  sense 
of  the  term  was  he  a  rationalist ;  that  is,  his  faith, 
with  a  tenacity  which  conflicts  did  nothing  to  less- 
en, clung  to  the  truth  of  an  ever-present  and 
an  ever-helpful  God  ;  and  while  he  denied  vehe- 
mently all  that  which  to  our  common  faith  makes 
historical  Christianity,  he  clung  all  the  more  ve- 
hemently to  the  truth  of  a  present  inspiration. 
His  spirit  and  his  faith  were  the  antipodes  of 
modern  materialism.  His  industry,  too,  was  un- 
tiring, his  application  immense.  In  this  respect 
his  biography  is  a  wonderful  stimulant.  It  sends 
us  back  to  our  work  with  newly  kindled  ambi- 
tion to  do,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  hours 
and  all  the  moments.  His  courage  was  admira- 
ble. Possibly  he  would  have  done  moi-e  if  he 
had  dared  less ;  certainly  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  clergy  of  his  day  Avould  have 
been  narrower  if  he  had  been  threatened  less. 
His  combativeness— such,  at  least,  is  the  im- 
pression which  this  biography  produces — was 
not  the  pachydermatous  skin  of  the  rhinoceros, 
it  was  the  coat  of  mail  which  a  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive nature  put  on  in  public  combat,  for  his  own 
protection.  If  he  had  felt  the  bitterness  of  the 
battle  less,  he  would  have  fought  it  less  bitterly. 
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Mr.  Erothingham  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
disciple  of  Theodore  Parker,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
one  truly  original  thinker  can  be  the  disciple  of 
another.  He  has  a  disciple's  admiration  for  the 
master,  and,  save  in  some  casual  criticisms  upon 
Mr.  Parker's  style,  scarcely  intimates  that  he  had 
a  fault — nay,  will  scarcely  admit  one.  The  esti- 
mate he  gives  of  Mr.  Parker's  character  in  the 
closing  pages  is  not  an  analysis,  it  is  a  eulogy. 
Mr.  Frothingham  is  not  a  critic,  but  a  lover. 
This  detracts  nothing,  certainly,  from  the  interest 
of  his  pages,  and  scarcely  from  their  trustwor- 
thiness, for  Mr.  Frothingham  gives  us  ample  ma- 
terials from  Mr.  Parker's  letters  and  journals  for 
the  construction  of  our  own  idea  of  his  charac- 
ter. If  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  the  por- 
trait, the  original  is  before  him ;  he  can  study  it 
for  himself. 

A  quite  serious  defect  in  this  biography  is  the 
vein  in  which  the  author  writes  of  other  preach- 
ers. It  was  neither  wise  nor  in  good  taste  to 
speak  slightingly  of  others  in  order  to  magnify 
Mr.  Parke;.  We  doubt  the  moral  discrimina- 
tion of  one  who  can  describe  the  Unitarians,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Channing  and 
Bobbins  and  James  Freeman  Clarke,  as  "  about 
as  complacent  a  set  of  Christians  as  ever  took 
ship  for  the  kingdom  ;"  or  can  accuse  these  men 
of  moral  cowardice  because  they  refused  to  aban- 
don life-long  convictions  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  new  apostle ;  or  can  characterize  the  ser- 
mons of  Newman  Hall  as  "Sunday-school  ad- 
dresses," or  Spurgeon  as  a  "man  powerful 
through  his  sectarian  narrowness;"  or,  compar- 
ing Theodore  Parker  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
can  declare,  "In  moral  earnestness  he  [Parker] 
was  so  vastly  before  him  [Henry  Ward  Beecher] 
that  the  two  men  can  not  be  spoken  of  in  the 
same  breath.  Beecher  entertains  the  country ; 
Parker  instructed  and  moulded  it."  But  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
lover  for  his  idol,  and  the  reader  will  find  Mr. 
Erothingham's  biography  of  Theodore  Parker 
rather  more  entertaining  and  no  less  instructive 
because  pervaded  by  such  an  enthusiasm,  which 
the  reader  must  moderate  by  his  own  calmer  and 
more  critical  judgment. 

Two  volumes  of  biography  add  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  civil  war.  Lincoln  and 
Seward  (Sheldon  and  Co.),  by  Gideon  Welles, 
affords  some  remarkable  revelations  of  the  in- 
terior history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration. 
It  was  called  forth,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  ;  and  in  re- 
ply undertakes  to  show  that  "Mr.  Lincoln  was 
himself  the  great  central  figure  and  controlling 
mind  in  his  own  administration,  and  that  neither 
Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  nor  any  other  of  his  able 
counselors  was  the  'power  behind  the  throne.'  " 
Mr.  Welles  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cab- 
inet, and  thus  is  able  to  write  of  conferences  of 
which  there  is  elsewhere  no  record,  to  afford  a 
secret  history  that  else  must  have  been  unwrit- 
ten. And  in  so  far  as  this  book  is  a  defense 
and  even  a  eulogy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  it  is  both  an 
important  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  history 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  more  than  tliis.  It  is 
a  serious  indictment  of  Mr.  Seward,  It  accuses 
him  of  conduct  which  not  only  quite  unfitted 
him  for  his  place  as  vSecretary  of  State,  but 
which  would  have  justified  his  arrest  and  trial 
for  high  treason.    For  he  is  directly  charged. 


not  only  with  resorting  to  a  proceeding  which 
"in  all  its  parts  was  irregular  and  disorgan- 
izing," in  order  to  prevent  the  reinforcement  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  lo  maintain  at  every  hazard 
the  peace  policy  to  which  he  was  personallv 
pledged,  but  also  with  having  telegraphed  the 
information  to  Governor  Pickens  of  South 
Carolina,  when  in  the  cabinet  it  was  decided  to 
reinforce  the  fort,  thus  defeating  the  design. 
This  was  nothing  short  of  treason  ;  and  such  a 
charge  preferred  against  such  a  man  requires 
strong  evidence  in  its  support.  We  shall  not 
here  spread  out  in  detail  the  charges  which  Mr. 
Welles  brings  against  Mr.  Seward,  of  which  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious.  We  can  only  say 
that  since  Mr.  Welles  was  silent  concerning  these 
matters  so  long,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  kept  silent  to  the  end.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln,  are  in  their 
graves.  There  is  no  one  able  to  defend  Mr. 
Seward.  He  is  himself  silent,  defenseless.  If 
the  private  conferences  of  the  cabinet  were  at 
any  time  a  proper  subject  for  public  disclosure, 
it  was  surely  during  the  time  when  those  most 
seriously  affected  were  living,  and  could  have 
responded  to  the  accusations  here  preferred 
against  one  who  was  accounted  one  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen.  It  can  add  little  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  fame,  it  can  add  little  to  trustworthy 
history,  to  call  from  that  past  an  old  man's  recol- 
lections of  incidents  and  an  old  man's  impres- 
sions of  characters,  when ,  they  who  could  have 
corrected  his  misrecollections  or  neutralized  his 
prejudices  are  no  longer  living  to  do  so.— Military 
Biography  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  by  Charles 
CoRNWALLis  Chesnby,  a  colonel  in  the  British 
army,  is  a  republication  from  the  English.  It 
consists  of  ten  papers,  four  of  which  are  sketches 
of  generals  and  their  campaigns  in  our  civil  war. 
To  American  readers  this  portion  of  the  book 
will  be  the  most  interesting.  The  contrasted 
memoirs  of  Grant  and  Lee  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Chesney  ranks  General  Grant  high- 
er as  a  soldier  than  many  American  critics 
would  rank  him,  while  severely  criticising  his 
Richmond  campaign,  and  gives  large  praise  to 
General  Lee,  whom  he  compares  to  Napoleon, 
Hannibal,  Raglan,  and  CiBsar,  though  he  criti- 
cises him  for  faults  which  seemed  "  trifling  mat- 
ters" at  first,  but  as  the  war  went  on  "were 
hardly  less  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  the  South 
than  the  greater  material  resources  of  her  adver- 
sary." His  commendation  of  General  Halleck 
as  a  disciplinarian  is  very  earnest ;  to  the  win- 
nowing process  to  which  General  Halleck  had 
subjected  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  attributes 
largely  its  final  success.  He  writes  of  all  in  an 
impartial  vein  as  a  purely  military  critic,  and  as 
a  disinterested  spectator  gives  perhaps  a  truer, 
because  a  more  unprejudiced,  account  of  the 
great  military  leaders  on  both  sides  than  could 
be  given  by  one  whose  political  sympathies  were 
strongly  enlisted  with  either. 

NOVELS. 

Ninety-Three^  by  Victor  Hugo  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  both  romance  and  history.  We  do 
not  assert  that  the  history  is  altogether  trustwor- 
thy. What  modern  history  is  so?  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly grajjhic  and  instructive.  The  reader  will 
find  liere  a  marvelous  series  of  pictures  of  France 
during  the  llevolution — the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
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course  of  trade,  the  effects  of  paper  money,  the 
Vendean  war.  In  these  descriptive  chapters 
Victor  Hugo  has  accumulated  the  results  of 
much  study.  His  descriptions  are  marvelously 
minute  and  realistic.  His  sympathies  are  more 
Catholic  than  we  should  have  anticipated.  The 
hero  of  the  story  is  a  royalist,  or,  if  Gauvain, 
not  Lantenac,  he  considered  the  hero,  he  is  a 
recreant  revolutionist.  If  Victor  Hugo  had 
given  only  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  it  would 
be  intensely  interesting.  But  as  parentheses 
these  historical  chapters  are  sometimes  long. 
In  spite  of  their  interest  we  skip  them  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  story.  For  Ninety- Three  is  also 
a  romance  ;  it  is  even  a  melodrama.  The  plot 
is  too  marvelous 'even  for  the  credulity  of  imag- 
ination. But  we  follow  it  with  unstinted  inter- 
est to  the  close.  The  battle  at  La  Tourgue,  the 
escape  of  the  imprisoned  defenders  through  the 
secret  door,  the  doom  of  the  three  little  children, 
their  rescue  by  Lantenac,  and  his  final  escape 
and  its  result — in  all  this  scene  follows  scene  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  no  time  to  question  till  the 
curtain  falls  and  the  drama  is  ended  by  the 
quite  too  tragical  deaths  of  Gauvain  and  Cimour- 
<lain.  Not  till  we  have  followed  the  plot  to  its 
consummation  do  we  go  back  to  study  in  detail 
some  of  the  pictures.  They  are  worth  our  study. 
The  conflict  between  the  loosened  carronade  and 
the  gunner  in  the  hold  of  the  Claymore^  the  Con- 
vention hall  and  the  Convention  itself,  the  three 
little  children  playing  in  the  tower  of  La  Tourgue 
while  the  preparations  for  the  bloody  strife  go 
on  —  these  are  marvelous  specimens  of  word- 
painting.  Grant  that  the  drama  is  unreal,  grant 
that  the  plot  is  improbable,  grant  that  the  style 
is  sometimes  forced  and  the  epigrams  tediously 
brilliant,  grant  all  that  the  critic  can  find  to  say 
and  has  found  to  say  against  the  author  of  Les 
Miserahles  and  The  Man  ivho  Laughs,  it  yet  re- 
mains true  that  he  is  a  great  novelist,  his  very 
faults  are  the  faults  of  genius,  and  his  Ninety- 
Three  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  notable 
in  its  illustrations  both  of  his  excellences  and 
his  fuilings. 

Phineas  Redux,  by  Anthony  Trollope  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  a  sequel  to  Phineas  Finn. 
He  is  summoned  from  his  retirement  in  Ireland 
to  re-enter  political  life,  accepts  the  summons, 
enters  the  political  campaign  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Tankerville,  is 
beaten  by  Mr.  Browborough,  contests  the  elec- 
tion, proves  his  opponent  guilty  of  bribery,  and 
secures  his  seat.  He  is  not,  however,  politically 
successful ;  his  impolitic  honesty,  and  still  more 
a  certain  vacillation  of  purpose,  which  is  not 
compensated  for  by  allegiance  to  his  party,  make 
his  companions  distrustful  of  him  ;  and  when  his 
party  comes  into  power  he  is  left  without  the 
office  which  had  been  promised  to  him.  This 
embitters  as  well  as  perplexes  him ;  for  he  is 
without  fortune,  and  is  dependent  on  the  rewards 
of  office  for  his  living.  Meanwhile  he  is  a  great- 
er favorite  with  the  women  than  with  the  men. 
All  befriend  him,  from  his  cockney  landlady,  Mrs. 
Bunce,  up  to  the  Duchess  of  Omnium  ;  and  two 
are  seriously  in  love  with  him.  One  of  these  last 
being  a  married  lady,  he  is  involved  in  some 
trouble  in  consequence  ;  and  his  love  affairs,  for 
which  he  is  in  truth  hardly  responsible,  affect 
disastrously  his  political  prospects.  At  length  a 
iot  quarrel  at  the  club  with  a  successful  rival. 


not  in  love  but  in  politics,  is  followed  closely  by 
the  latter's  death  from  violence;  suspicion  points 
to  Phineas  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  and 
he  is  transferred  from  Parliament  to  prison. 
Prior  to  this  the  story  has  gone  somewhat  heav- 
ily ;  but  from  this  point  the  reader's  interest  is  not 
allowed  to  flag.  The  accumulation  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  Phineas,  the  estrange- 
ment of  most  of  his  old  associates,  the  devotion 
to  him  and  the  faith  in  him  of  his  women 
friends,  the  trial,  and  his  final  acquittal  through 
the  labors  of  one,  whom  he  subsequently  marries 
— all  this  is  managed  by  the  novelist  with  great 
skill,  and  in  such  a  way  as  suffers  neither  our  at- 
tention to  be  withdrawn  nor  our  incredulity  to 
be  awakened. 

But,  as  in  most  of  Mr.  Trollope's  novels,  the 
interest  of  Phineas  Redux  depends  less  upon  the 
plot  of  the  novel  than  upon  the,  vivid  pictures 
of  English  life  and  society  which  the  story  ena- 
bles Mr.  Trollope  to  paint.  The  English  elec- 
tion, the  House  of  Commons,  the  politicians  and 
their  political  wire-pulling — in  brief,  the  inside 
operations  as  well  as  the  outside  appearances  of 
English  politics,  are  very  graphically  portrayed, 
and  the  portrayal"  is  not  encouraging  to  those 
who  imagine  that  a  king  or  a  nobility  would  suf- 
fice to  purify  our  Congress  of  its  corruption. 

In  Ivan  de  Biron  (Roberts  Brothers)  Arthur 
Helps  appears  in  a  new  character — that  of  a 
writer  of  romance.  His  stage  is  Russia,  his  era 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  from  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Anne,  under  whom  Biron  or  Bi- 
ren  rose  to  power,  to  the  accession  of  Peter  III., 
husband  of  Catherine  II.  Ivan  de  Biron,  the 
hero  of  this  story,  is  Biren's  private  secretary, 
and  the  story  turns  largely  on  his  love  affairs. 
As  a  novelist  Mr.  Helps  is  an  optimist.  There 
is  not  a  real  villain  in  the  book.  Exile  to  Sibe- 
ria is  regarded  as  a  rather  light  affair,  a  compul- 
sory vacation  from  the  cares  of  office.  Biren  is 
only  a  severe  and  somewhat  autocratic  Russian 
minister ;  the  cruelty  which  traditional  history 
imputes  to  him  is  eliminated  from  Mr.  Helps's 
portrait.  The  two  young  ladies,  between  whom 
Ivan  is  really  greatly  perplexed,  are  both  estima- 
ble. Even  the  Empress  Elizabeth  is  a  very  good 
sort  of  woman.  There  is  genuine  psychological 
interest  in  the  story,  as  we  should  expect  there 
would  be,  and  dramatic  interest,  which  we  did 
not  expect.  But  the  barbarism  of  Russian  life 
in  the  last  century  is  too  gross,  and  its  politics 
and  civilization  are  too  remote  from  our  own,  to 
afford  material  for  an  interesting  novel,  and  the 
historical  instruction  incidentally  afforded  is  not 
very  important  to  the  American  reader  ;  how  far 
its  pict'jres  are  trustworthy  it  would  require  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  Russian  civilization  than  we 
possess  to  determine.  They  are  certainly  graphic 
and  artistically  effective. 

Lord  Lytton's  last  novel,  The  Parisians  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  must  be  regarded  from  several 
points  of  view,  and  the  judgment  of  the  critic 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  aspect  in  which  he 
regards  it.  As  a*^  love-story  it  is  not  a  success. 
The  writer  himself  seems  to  have  had  a  certain 
consciousness  of  this  fjict,  as  one  fore-ordained, 
and  to  have  incorporated  the  loves  of  Isaura  and 
Graham  chiefly  because  a  novel  without  love 
would  be  in  violation  of  all  the  precedents.  As 
a  book  of  philosophy  it  is  not  superior  to  Lord 
Lytton's  other  productions,    i^s  a  picture  of  life 
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in  Paris  it  is  quite  in  the  vein  of  some  of  his 
earlier  novels,  though  not  quite  their  equal. 
We  should  say  that  he  had  attempted  to  de- 
lineate here  Paris  life  as  in  My  Novel  he  did 
depict  English  life.  His  picture  is  too  large, 
and  embraces  too  many  figures  and  too  widely 
diverse  types  of  social  life.  But,  especially  in 
its  portraits  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  artist — the 
skill  in  observation,  description,  and  character 
sketching  which  has  given  Lord  Lytton  his 
place  in  literature. 

The  lines  of  division  between  first-rate  and 
second-rate  novels  are  so  vague  and  indefinite 
that  it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  know  just  how  to 
characterize  a  novel  which  is,  like  The  Blue  Rib- 
bon (Harper  and  Brothers),  not  quite  good  enough 
to  be  called  first  rate,  and  too  good  to  be  sum- 
marily disposed  of  as  second  rate.  There  is 
freshness  enough  about  it  to  excuse  it  for  being 
neither  very  striking  in  plot  nor  very  remarka- 
ble in  style.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
very  great  skill.  The  villains  are  not  stage  vil- 
lains, with  their  viciousness  evident  at  the  first 
appearance,  and  happily  there  are  not  many  vil- 
lains in  the  story.  The  author  seems  to  be  most 
at  home  in  descriptions  of  humble  life  and  in 
the  delineations  of  lowly,  true-hearted  characters, 
and  has  evidently  a  thorough  contempt  for  that 
not  uncommon  spirit  of  pride  which  turns  the 
cold  shoulder  toward  worth  when  it  is  not  com- 
bined with  social  position  and  wealth.  The  "  blue 
ribbon"  seems  to  do  rather  an  unnatural  amount 
of  work  in  the  love-story,  and  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble it  could  do  so  much  service  and  remain  after 
three  years  fresh  and  bright  for  the  happy  finale. 

Pet ;  or^  Pastimes  and  Penalties  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  who  es- 
tablished himself  in  our  affections  by  his  Music 
and  Morals.  This  book  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
his  former  one  in  style  and  matter,  being  a  de- 
scription of  the  marvelous  adventures  of  four  En- 
glish children,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy  of  a  sci- 
entific turn  of  mind,  who  succeeded  in  taking 
the  quartette  into  more  dangers  than  one  could 
imagine  possible.  How  contagious  the  example 
might  be  for  youthful  readers  we  are  in  some 
doubt ;  but  we  are  not  in  doubt  about  the  advis- 
ability of  allowing  children,  even  in  books,  to  ap- 
ply to  their  parents  such  epithets  as  "stingy" 
and  "mean;"  nor  do  we  think  that  they  are 
generally  capable  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
the  parental  government,  which  this  book  would 
seem  to  encourge  them  to  do. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  brought  into  associa- 
tion with  pestilent  diseases  requiring,  or  seem- 
ing to  require,  such  treatment  as  is  described  in 
Desperate  Remedies  (tienry  Holt  and  Co.),  by 
Mr.  T.  Hardy.  It  is  not,  alas !  alone  in  fiction 
that  hideous  crimes  are  vainly  perpetrated  to 
cover  other  crimes.  This  somewhat  complicated 
and  tragical  tale  is  an  enlarged  and  laboriously 
constructed  illustration  of  the  admonition,  "  Be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

There  are  "standards"  in  literature  as  well  as 
in  dry-goods,  and  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers 
are  sure  to  have  among  their  juvenile  publica- 
tions an  extra  proportion  of  that  quality.  This 
month  we  have  to  speak  of  Guiseppe's  Home, 
one  of  Miss  Julia  A.  Mattiiews's  "Dare  to  Do 
Right"  series,  a  story  of  the  rescue  and  conver- 
sion of  a  poor  Itdlian  boy  ;  The  New  Scholars, 


a  sequel  to  Mrs.  Ashton's  Girls,  by  Miss  Joanna 
H.  Matthew^s  ;  or,  as  our  little  folks  call  her, 
"Bessie-book  Matthews,"  a  story  intending  to 
impress  upon  young  people  the  text,  "Hallowed 
be  Thy  Name  ;"  Willow  Brook,  sequel  to  The 
Tittle  Camp  on  Eagle  Hill,  by  Miss  Warner  ; 
and  three  English  reprints,  Rockhourne,  by  M. 
E.  Weir  ;  Maggie's  Mistake,  a  story  of  a  school- 
girl's misconduct  and  her  repentance;  and  Be- 
tween the  Cliffs,  two  stories  illustrating  the  in- 
sufiiciency  of  human  help  in  trouble.  The  lat- 
ter three  are  inferior  to  the  former — a  fact  which 
is  gratifying  to  American  vanity.  Our  juvenile 
fiction  compares  more  favorably  with  foreign  lit- 
erature than  do  our  novels  for  older  readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  has  been  one 

of  the  most  successful  clergymen  of  the  present 
generation.  Adhering  closely  to  his  self-chosen 
work ;  interested  f*nd  active  in  all  moral  reform, 
but  never  turning  aside  from  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  individual  heart,  as 
the  best  means  of  both  individual  and  social  re- 
form ;  an  indefatigable  worker  in  parish  visita- 
tion, in  Sabbath-school  and  mission  labors,  no 
less  than  in  the  pulpit ;  active  and  interested  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  only  because  of  their 
relation  to  and  bearing  upon  humanity,  his  suc- 
cess has  been  witnessed  not  only  by  his  long  pas- 
torate, not  only  by  his  large  congregation,  and 
his  well-organized  and  active  Christian  church, 
but  by  the  many  in  his  church  and  without  it 
who  owe  to  his  public  ministry  or  to  his  private 
counsel  the  word  of  advice  that  has  led  them 
out  of  perplexity,  or  of  inspiration  that  has  star- 
tled them  out  of  spiritual  slumber.  When  such  a 
man  tells  us  how  he  has  achieved  his  success  the 
counsel  has  a  practical  value  that  only  such  expe- 
rience can  give.  The  Christian  Pastor  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  a  report  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  the  Boston  University,  and 
published  at  the  request  of  the  students  and 
faculty.  In  it  he  considers  the  object  of  the 
Christian  pastor,  the  qualijications  of  a  Christian 
pastor,  the  instruments  he  is  to  employ,  the  agen- 
cies and  opportunities  prepared  for  him,  and  the 
elements  of  power  and  real  attainment  in  the 
Christian  pastor.  He  discusses  preaching  only 
incidentally ;  it  is  of  the  pastor's  private  and  per- 
sonal work  he  mainly  speaks.  He  founds  the 
whole  true  success  of  the  clergy  on  the  faith  that 
the  whole  human  race  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct though  not  always  easily  distinguishable 
classes — those  that  are  the  children  of  God,  and 
those  that  are  without  God.  The  object  of  the 
ministry  is  simply  to  bring  men  from  the  state 
of  ignorance  and  sin  into  that  of  true  knowl- 
edge and  righteousness  through  Jesus  Christ; 
faith  in  the  Bible  and  a  personal  experience  of 
Christ  are  essential  to  his  success  in  this  work ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  a  representative  of  God, 
charged  with  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
Divine  mercy  to  sinful  men,  and  in  the  appre- 
hension of  this  commission  and  its  discharge 
his  true  power  consists.  The  warmth  of  Dr. 
Tyng's  faith  and  his  strong  spiritual  sympa- 
thy imbue  this  book  as  they  imbue  all  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  and  the  anecdotal  character 
of  the  discourses,  the  abounding  illustrations  tak- 
en from  his  own  experience,  give  it  almost  the 
interest  and  the  value  of  an  autobiography. 
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How  to  Make  a  Will  (American  Tract  Socie- 
ty) is  a  very  useful  little  volume,  and  one  which 
we  cordially  commend  to  our  readers'  attention. 
The  aversion  to  this  necessary  preparation  for 
death  amoinits  often  to  a  superstition,  and  the 
common  procrastination  often  results  in  leaving 
on  the  widow  an  amount  of  inevitable  but  trying 
and  burdensome  toil  from  which  consideration 
should  have  shielded  her,  or  leaving  the  orphan 
children  to  the  tender  mercies  of  courts  and 
lawyers,  and  their  little  property  to  be  divided 
among  strangers,  Mr.  Lkk  enforces  the  duty 
of  making  a  will  both  by  religious  and  pruden- 
tial considerations.  He  then  proceeds  to  present 
a  convenient  summary  of  the  general  legal  prin- 
ciples relating  to  wills,  with  extracts  from  the 
revised  statutes  of  the  different  States,  and  he 
closes  with  some  counsels  respecting  the  time  of 
executing  a  will,  which,  he  urges,  should  not  be 
postponed  to  the  hour  of  death,  and  the  proper 
provisions  to  be  made  in  it  for  the  wife,  children, 
and  others.  We  should  take  some  exceptions 
to  his  counsels  respecting  bequests  to  benevolent 
objects,  but  the  counsels  are  such  that,  whatever 
errors  exist,  each  reader  can  easily  detect  and 
remedy  them  for  himself. 

Woman  before  the  Law,  by  John  Proffatt 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  useful  and  long- 
needed  treatise.  It  is  a  small  volume  of  less 
than  150  pages.  Its  object  is  "to  give  to  intel- 
ligent readers  outside  of  the  legal  profession  a 
reliable  summary  of  the  law"  respecting  woman, 
including  the  personal  rights  and  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  married  women,  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  both  mothers  and  children,  and  the  law 
both  of  marriage  and  divorce.  The  author,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  does  not  con- 
tent himself  with  a  mere  compend  of  our  present 
laws ;  he  also  in  many  cases  traces  them  back 
to  their  historic  origin.  His  chapter  on  divorce 
we  especially  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  imagine  that  free  divorce  is  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  wife.  The  laity  have 
long  needed  a  clear,  concise,  compact  statement 
of  the  law  on  this  subject  of  woman's  rights,  free 
from  professional  technicality  and  from  partisan- 
ship or  prejudice — a  statement,  not  an  argument 
— and  here  they  have  it. 

It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  recent  development 
of  commercial  relations  with  Japan  that  Dr.  T.  C. 
Hepburn  has  issued  an  abridged  edition  of  his 
Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Diction- 
ary (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.),  in  the  form  of 
a  pocket  dictionary.  Of  our  own  knowledge  we 
can  only  speak  of  the  external  aspects  of  the 
book.  Its  form  is  convenient,  and  its  type  is 
clear.  But  a  Japanese  friend  and  scholar  to 
whom  we  have  referred  it  commends  it  highly 
as  both  convenient  and  trustworthy  for  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  most  valuable  paper  in  Elihu  Burritt's 
Ten  Minutes  Talks  on  all  Sorts  of  Topics  (Lee 
and  Shepard)  is  the  autobiography  with  which  it 
opens.  This  fills  about  one-fifth  of  the  book. 
We  wish  it  might  be  published  separately,  and 
distributed  far  and  wide  as  a  tract,  especially 
among  the  young  men  of  the  so-called  "laboring 
classes."  The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
various  articles,  most  of  which  have  already 
served  their  purpose  in  the  daily  paper  or  the 
monthly  magazine.    The  world  is  more  and  more 


learning  to  classify  its  literature.  The  functions 
of  the  book  and  the  periodical  are  not  the  same, 
and  the  time  when  a  widely  useful  book  can  be 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  newspaper  or  mag- 
azine articles  has  passed.  Mr.  Burritt's  style 
makes  him  an  admirable  writer  for  the  press ; 
but  this  -volume,  apart  from  the  autobiography, 
will  be  chiefly  valuable  to  his  personal  friends, 
and  as  a  personal  memorial. 

Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones  (Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co.)  is  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Dieulafait,  by  F.  Sanford,  and 
is  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
wood-engravings.  These  are  not  remarkable. 
The  book  contains  a  popular  account  of  gems, 
a  description  of  some  of  the  more  famous,  and 
an  account  of  gem  cutting,  gem  engraving,  and 
gem  manufacture.  The  descriptions  of  the  ex- 
periments for  the  production  of  real  diamonds  by 
artificial  means  is  especially  interesting.  The 
author  asks  the  question,  "Is  there  any  reason- 
able probability  that  tiie  diamond  will  yet  be  pro- 
duced artificially  ?  '  and  answers  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  confesses  that  the  result  will  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  diamond  merchants,  but  thinks 
their  loss  will  be  compensated  by  the  gain  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

A  Fast  Life  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  a  book 
to  read  in  a  railroad  train.  It  gives  something 
of  an  interior  view  of  the  railroad  world.  The 
author  is  connected  with  one  of  the  great  trunk 
lines,  and  knows  whereof  he  writes.  It  is  not 
a  labored  book ;  has  no  statistics,  no  rhetorical 
descriptions,  no  school-boy's  eulogy  of  the  gen- 
ius of  steam.  It  is  just  a  simple,  plain  descrip- 
tion of  railroad  life,  with  graphic,  because  true, 
pictures  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  the  con- 
ductor, the  brakeman,  the  engineer,  the  fireman, 
the  signal-tender,  and  the  whole  corps  of  officials, 
from  the  superintendent  down.  It  is  full  of  an- 
ecdotes, which  vary  from  the  grave  to  the  gay, 
from  the  tragedy  to  the  farce,  with  a  little  sea- 
soning of  romance,  which  we  read  with  skepti- 
cism, but  accept  without  incredulity,  in  so  far  as 
it  represents  the  legends  of  railroad  men.  There 
is  some  sensationalism  in  the  book,  but  less  than 
there  is  in  the  life ;  and  having  read  the  book  all 
through,  we  rise  from  its  perusal  with  certainly  a 
clearer  and,  we  believe,  a  truer  idea  of  the  ex- 
periences of  railroad  men  than  we  ever  had  be- 
fore. For  instruction  the  book  would  be  better 
if  it  were  a  little  more  philosophically  arranged. 
For  "  light  reading"  we  know  not  that  we  should 
suggest  a  criticism  on  its  somewhat  fragmentary 
character. 

Mr.  Saunders's  book,  Woman,  Love,  and 
Marriage  (G.  W.  Carleton  and  Co.),  is  a  curi- 
ous specimen  of  mosaic-work.  Quotation  marks 
are  as  plentiful  as  commas,  and  we  are  as  much 
charmed  with  the  skillful  combination  of  the  nu- 
merous and  well-selected  passages  from  authors 
of  almost  every  age  and  nation  as  with  the 
thoughts  themselves.  Like  an  India  shawl,  the 
great  pattern  is  made  up  of  many  small  and 
daintily  wrought  bits.  And  it  is  no  mere  col- 
lection of  mawkish  sentiments.  It  utters  a  clear 
and  vigorous  protest  against  the  immoralities 
which  threaten  domestic  peace  —  a  protest  all 
the  stronger  because  it  is  not  a  solo,  but  the 
harmonious  burst  of  an  orchestra,  which  Mr. 
Saunders  skillfully  and  gracefully  conducts. 
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THE  Astronomical  Record  for  March  includes 
the  death  of  two  very  eminent  astronomers 
of  Europe.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  at 
Gotha,  passed  away  P.  A.  Hansen,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two — a  man  of  rare  vigor  of  body  and 
mind,  and  who  has  exerted  a  strong  influence 
on  the  development  of  astronomy.  His  greatest 
works,  those  relating  to  the  movements  of  the 
moon,  the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  and  to 
geodesy,  will  ever  hold  the  first  rank.  His  liter- 
ary activity  began  in  1822,  and  continued  unin- 
termittent  to  the  last  week  of  his  life.  On  the 
14th  of  March  died  J.  H.  Madler,  at  Hanover, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  Madler  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  his  excellent  map  of  the  moon, 
executed  some  forty  years  ago,  yet  still  the  stand- 
ard, although  the  unpublished  one  of  Schmidt 
probably  surpasses  it  in  its  elaboration  of  some 
details.  Madler  retired  from  the  directorship  of 
the  observatory  at  Dorpat  in  18G7.  The  death 
of  Quetelet,  at  Brussels,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  should  also  here  be 
mentioned.  Astronomy,  meteorology,  and  sta- 
tistical science  have  been  equally  cultivated  by 
him,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  that  he  appears  as  a 
great  discoverer,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
social  and  political  sciences  upon  a  sure  basis  of 
induction  from  actual  observation.  We  pass  by 
a  step  from  the  consideration  of  the  life  of  each 
scientist  to  the  study  of  the  progress  of  that 
knowledge  to  which  each  individual  life  serves 
to  contribute  its  mite.  No  finer  illustra  ion  of 
this  can  be  found  than  in  the  two  volumes  just 
published  of  Todhunter's  History  of  Mathemat- 
ical Theories  of  Attraction^  which  present  an  in- 
valuable mine  of  historical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  those  interested  in  the  development  of 
all  the  exact  sciences  since  the  days  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  American  astronomers  will  be  pained 
to  learn  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Francis  Briin- 
now.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland,  and  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Dunsink,  where  he  has  very 
successfully  conducted  numerous  researches  into 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars.  Dr.  Briinnow 
was,  in  1857,  the  first  astronomer  of  the  observ- 
atory of  the  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

A  recently  published  lecture  by  Lockyer  on  ce- 
lestial chemistry  presents  in  a  very  clear  manner 
the  results  of  his  laborious  investigations  in  ref- 
erence to  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
He  finds  that  tlie  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  spectra  of  the  simple  and  compound  bodies 
can  be  very  clearly  defined,  and  that  they  must 
be  most  closely  studied  if  we  would  hope  by  spec- 
troscopy to  arrive  at  precise  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  the  temperature  and  constitution  of  the 
nebulie  and  stars. 

Mr.  Ranyard,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  negatives  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  solar  eclipse  of  December  1 2, 1871, 
as  taken  at  Octacamund  and  another  station  120 
miles  distant,  there  appears  a  minute  partially 
transparent  spot  about  nine  minutes  distant  from 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun,  and  in  each  photo- 
graph occujjying  identically  the  same  place  with 
regard  to  the  dark  details  of  the  corona.  The 
occurrence  of  this  spot  on  all  the  negatives  is 


considered  to  show  that  it  was  certainly  due  to 
the  presence  between  the  earth  and  sun  of  a  semi- 
transparent  body,  such  as  the  nucleus  of  a  comet. 

Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  states  in  a  letter  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  that  he  has  com- 
pared the  solar  radiation  with  that  of  the  electric 
arc  from  a  battery  of  fifty  Bunsen's  elements, 
and  concludes  that  the  heat  at  the  surface  of  the 
sun  is  at  least  230,000,  and  perhaps  300,000,  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit. 

Professor  Airy  announces  that  at  Greenwich 
Observatory  over  two  hundred  photographs  of 
the  sun's  disk  have  been  taken  since  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Kew  Observatory,  and  that  the 
series  will  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible. 
Among  these  he  notices  that  two  spots  have  been 
photographed  on  the  very  limb  of  the  sun,  where 
they  have  appeared  as  notches. 

Professor  Main,  of  Oxford  Observatory,  states 
that  three-fourths  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  general 
catalogue  of  double  stars  are  already  revised  and 
printed.  The  completion  of  this,  the  great  post- 
humous work  of  the  distinguished  astronomer, 
is  confidently  expected  within  a  few  months,  and 
certainly  no  work  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  professional  and  the  amateur  observer.  We 
presume  that  the  publication  of  the  similar  work 
by  Mr.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  will  not  be  con- 
summated until  after  the  appearance  of  Her- 
schel's catalogue. 

It  is  announced  that  Professor  Schmidt,  of 
Athens,  has  completed  the  compilation  of  a  map 
of  the  moon's  surface  two  meters  in  diameter, 
and  of  wonderful  fineness  of  detail.  This  is  the 
end  of  a  work  that  has  been  continued  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  as  Athens  is  too  poor  to 
provide  for  the  full  publication  of  so  important  a 
work,  it  should  be  undertaken  by  a  subscription 
among  astronomers.  The  literature  relating  to 
the  moon  has  been  enriched  by  the  beautiful 
work  of  Messrs.  Nasmyth  and  Carpenter. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  asteroid  is  generally 
announced  in  each  of  our  monthly  reviews  of  the 
progress  of  astronomy,  and  this  time  the  honor 
belongs  to  Palisa  of  Berlin,  who  has  discovered 
the  last,  number  135,  as  announced  by  a  Smith- 
sonian telegram  of  March  19. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  has  received 
from  the  widow  of  John  Thompson  a  manuscript 
table  of  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  up  to 
120,000  computed  to  twelve  places  of  decimals 
by  her  husband.  It  is  expected  that  these  will 
form  a  valuable  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
larger  logarithmic  tables  now  in  use,  and  that  they 
will  be  specially  valuable  should  a  new  edition 
of  any  of  these  be  printed. 

The  preparations  for  the  transit  of  Venus  con- 
tinue to  be  busily  made.  Our  government  has 
secured  the  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Henry  Dra- 
per to  supervise  the  details  of  the  photographic 
parties,  and  we  learn  that  he  urges,  as  did  Han- 
sen a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  that  the  da- 
guerreotype process  be  employed.  It  seems  to  ^ 
be  decided  that  the  spectroscopic  method  of  ob- 
servation will  be  specially  tried  by  the  Italian 
and  French  observers. 

In  Meteorology  we  notice  a  communication  by 
R.  H.  Scott,  the  director  of  the  London  Meteor- 
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ological  Office,  who  gives  the  result  of  some  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  relation  between  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  and  its  foi  ce  or  pressure.  He  finds 
the  scale  given  by  Scliott  of  Washington  to 
agree  very  closely  with  his  own,  and  proposes  for 
general  adoption  the  Beaufort  scale  of  twelve 
grades  of  wind,  with  their  titles,  and  supplement- 
ed by  adding  the  corresponding  velocities  de- 
duced by  himself.  The  velocity  corresponding  to 
the  twelfth  grade,  or  the  most  violent  hurricane, 
he  puts  at  ninety  or  more  miles  per  hour. 

Muhry,  in  his  latest  contribution  to  orographic 
meteorology,  concludes  that  at  the  equator,  and 
perhaps  over  the  whole  earth,  there  is  a  stratum 
of  air  in  the  state  of  almost  or  quite  complete 
saturation  at  a  distance  above  the  earth's  surface. 

From  two  recent  articles  by  Hann  on  the  re- 
duction to  sea-level  of  the  observed  atmospheric 
pressure  we  conclude  that  for  the  daily  use  of 
the  practical  meteorologist  in  the  prediction  of 
the  weather  such  a  reduction  is  at  present  im- 
possible for  stations  as  high  as  fifteen  himdred 
feet  without  introducing  a  very  large  percentage 
of  error,  but  monthly  and  annual  means  can  be 
reduced  for  general  climatological  purposes. 

Osnaghi,  the  meteorologist  of  the  Austrian 
governmental  system  of  weather  predictions,  de- 
scribes an  automatic  self-registering  weighing 
evapometer  and  rain-gauge,  by  which  he  hopes 
to  obviate  some  of  the  hinderances  to  the  ob- 
servation of  these  highly  important  meteorolog- 
ical elements. 

We  include  in  our  meteorological  section  a 
notice  of  a  self-registering  thermometer  that, 
though  invented  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zam- 
bra  for  use  in  obtaining  deep-sea  temperatures, 
will  yet  doubtless  find  numerous  applications  in 
meteorology.  This  self-registering  thermometer 
contains  nothing  but  mercury — neither  alcohol, 
air,  nor  indices  ;  it  is  by  upsetting  the  instrument 
at  a  particular  moment  in  a  particular  spot  that 
we  obtain,  by  the  displacement  of  the  mercury 
then  in  the  indicating  column,  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  record  of  the  temperature,  so  that  it 
may  be  subsequently  read  off  at  leisure.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  added  that  it  has  recent- 
ly been  abundantly  established  that  to  Messrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambra  is  due  the  invention  of  the 
so-called  Casella  -  Miller  thermometer,  now  so 
much  used  in  deep-sea  soundings. 

The  Meteorological  Committee  of  the  London 
Board  of  Trade  began  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
to  re-introduce  the  Fitzroy  storm-warning  signals 
that  have  been  so  long  disused.  The  new  sig- 
nals are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  approaching  gale,  and  in  this  respect  will 
prove  a  very  great  improvement  over  those  used 
in  all  other  countries.  It  is  stated  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  may  be  foretold  much  more 
reliably  than  the  force  can  be. 

To  the  slight  earthquakes  of  those  portions  of 
the  United  States  where  such  phenomena  are  not 
uncommon  we  have  to  add  the  unwonted  activ- 
ity in  the  Appalachian  range,  as  shown  by  the 
occurrence  of  over  sixty  slight  shocks  during  the 
latter  half  of  March.  These  seem  to  emanate 
from  the  region  of  the  so-called  Bald  Mountain 
of  North  Carolina. 

In  a  very  excellent  work  by  Angus  Ross,  of 
Halifax,  there  appears  an  attempt  to  arrive  at 
some  of  the  laws  that  have  controlled  the  forma-  ! 
tion  of  the  mountain  chains  of  the  earth.    He  i 
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asserts  that  a  careful  examination  shows  that 
these  chains  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines  along 
certain  belts  or  zones  which  girdle  the  earth  in 
great  circles,  and  each  zone  having  for  its  medial 
line  or  axis  a  line  of  volcanoes. 

Professor  Thurston  announces  that  iron  and 
steel,  if  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity, 
and  left  under  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force 
which  has  been  found  just  capable  of  equilibra- 
ting their  power  of  resistance,  gain  resisting  pow- 
er to  a  degree  which  has  a  limit  in  amount  ap- 
proximating closely,  if  not  coinciding  with,  the 
ultimate  resistance  of  the  material. 

In  Inoi'ganic  Chemistry  several  papers  worth 
noting  have  been  published.  Some  of  the  rarer 
metals  have  attracted  special  attention,  Atterberg 
having  continued  his  investigations  among  the 
glucinum  compounds,  while  Cleve  has  been 
studying  thorium,  Cleve  especially  has  obtain- 
ed good  results.  He  describes  many  compounds 
of  this  rare  metal,  redetermines  its  atomic 
weight,  which  he  gives  as  234,  proves  it  to  be 
tctratomic,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  isomor- 
phous  with  any  other  element. 

Two  papers  regarding  meteorites  have  appear- 
ed quite  recently.  One,  by  Lawrence  Smith,  de- 
scribes the  mass  of  iron  which  was  found  buried 
in  the  soil  in  Howard  County,  Indiana,  in  1862. 
It  contained  87.02  per  cent,  of  iron  and  12.29 
of  nickel,  with  minute  quantities  of  cobalt,  phos- 
phorus, and  copper.  No  signs  of  any  Widmann- 
stattian  figures  could  be  found  in  it.  The  other 
paper,  by  Apjohn,  treats  of  the  meteoric  stone 
which  fell  at  Adare,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
Ireland,  in  1810.  In  this  stone  small  traces  of 
vanadium  were  detected.  This  rare  substance 
had  been  found  by  Apjohn  in  many  trap  rocks, 
and  the  chemical  similarity  of  the  meteorite  to 
these  led  him  to  look  for  the  vanadium  before- 
hand. 

Ritter  has  re-examined  the  so-called  "black 
phosphorus,"  long  supposed  to  be  an  allotropic 
modification  of  the  element,  and  found  it  to  be 
really  a  compound  of  phosphorus  with  arsenic. 

Handheld  Morton  has  published  a  paper  upon 
the  silicon  in  cast  iron.  He  regards  it  as  being 
combined  to  form  iron  silicide,  and  does  not 
think  it  occurs  in  the  metal  mechanically  mixed. 

Electrical  action  in  the  induction  tube  contin- 
ues to  be  much  studied.  By  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide  Brodie  has  performed  the  synthesis  of 
formic  aldehyde.  Details  are  promised  to  ap- 
pear in  the  future.  And  Messrs.  P.  and  A. 
Thenaud,  submitting  acetylene  gas  to  the  elec- 
trical effluvium,  have  obtained  a  remarkable 
white  solid  having  the  same  elementary  compo- 
sition as  the  gas,  and  probably  polymeric  with  it. 
They  also  obtained  a  liquid  modification  (poly- 
mer ?)  of  acetylene. 

In  the  department  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
interesting  announcements  are  made  by  Dr.  Zit- 
tel  in  reference  to  the  geology  of  the  Sahara. 
This  gentleman  is  an  associate  of  Dr.  Gerhard 
Rohlfs  in  his  exploration  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  labors  he  has  found  rea- 
son to  indorse  the  hypothesis  of  other  geologists, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Sahara  is  an  upheaved  bed 
of  an  ancient  sea  or  ocean.  Lines  of  cliffs  are 
still  visible,  marking  the  borders  of  this  sea,  and 
showing  the  unmistakable  erosion  occasioned  by 
its  waves. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Chase  presents  an  account  of  the 
beach  mining  for  gold  in  Northern  California, 
the  sands  of  that  region  being  highly  auriferous, 
and  furnishing  a  profitable  yield.  The  gold  is 
thought  to  be  derived  principally  from  the  wear- 
ing away  of  the  clitFs  lining  the  shore,  the  mate- 
rial being  restratified  on  the  beach. 

Dr.  Gabb  announces  that  the  gold-bearing  de- 
posits of  Central  America,  or  at  least  those  of 
Costa  Rica,  are  of  tertiary  and  probably  of  mi- 
ocene  age,  and  not  silurian,  as  maintained  by 
Murchison. 

A  paper  by  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke,  Jun.,  on 
vermiculite  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to 
mineralogicai  science,  and,  like  that  on  corun- 
dum by  Professor  Genth,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive mineralogicai  papers  of  the  day. 

A  new  mineral  from  Norway  has  lately  been 
described  by  Von  Kobell,  under  the  name  of 
tschermakite. 

To  the  other  features  of  the  American  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  is  to  be  added  the  exhibition  of 
a  collection  illustrating  the  mineralogy,  the  met- 
allurgy, and  the  economical  geology  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
take  this  subject  in  charge.  Under  the  auspices 
of  such  men  as  Professor  Raymond,  Dr.  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  Professor  Newberry,  Professor 
Leslie,  and  others,  we  may  be  sure  of  a  satisfac- 
tory presentation  of  the  subject. 

In  Geography  we  have  nothing  particularly 
startling  since  the  confirmation  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Livingstone.  His  remains  reached  England 
April  15,  and  on  the  18th  the  funeral  services 
were  held  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  explorations  now  on  foot  in  Africa  are 
not  meeting  with  much  success,  owing  to  the  in- 
hospitable nature  of  the  climate,  and  other  causes. 
The  Livingstone  search  expedition  via  Zanzibar, 
under  Lieutenant  Cameron,  has  been  much  bro- 
ken down,  and  its  efforts  are  now  to  be  devoted 
to  securing  the  papers  left  by  Dr.  Livingstone  at 
Ujiji.  The  Grandy  expedition,  by  way  of  the 
Congo,  at  latest  advices  had  also  been  interrupt- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  larger 
part  of  its  members.  The  exploration  of  Rohlfs 
in  the  Libyan  Desert  appears  to  be  moving  along 
satisfactorily.  It  had  reached  the  oasis  of  Da- 
chel,  in  the  Sahara,  with  its  population  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  at  latest  reports  had  started  out 
to  another  oasis  fifty  miles  distant. 

The  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  British  ex- 
pedition in  Eastern  Africa  are  continued  in  two 
vessels.  These,  however,  are  not  provided  with 
specialists  and  apparatus  for  prosecuting  biolog- 
ical researches,  as  should  be  the  case, 

A  recent  exploration  of  the  Hang-kiang,  by  the 
Abbe  David,  proves  it  to  be  a  river  of  great  val- 
ue and  of  much  importance  in  the  internal  trade 
of  China — much  more  so  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. The  exploration  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  river  Oxus  from  recent  announce- 
ments is  supposed  to  be  under  way.  This  will 
embrace  many  hundreds  of  persons,  and  is  in- 
tended to  open  up  trade  in  that  region,  as  also 
to  secure  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geography 
and  natural  history  of  the  country. 

At  the  latest  advices  the  Challenger  had 
reached  Melbourne  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  touched  at  Kerguelen's  Land,  McDon- 
ald's Island,  etc.,  and  penetrated  in  the  antarctic 
region  to  the  latitude  of  G6i°. 


From  present  indications  there  will  be  no  arc- 
tic exploration  during  the  current  year  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  the  efforts  of 
those  interested  in  bringing  about  this  result  hav- 
ing been  fruitless.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that 
1875  will  witness  the  execution  of  this  desirable 
labor. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris  contains  a  map  and  commencement  of  the 
narrative  of  the  explorations  of  Mr.  Alphonse 
Pinart  in  Alaska,  the  portion  published  referring 
more  particularly  to  a  journey  to  Atcha  and  to 
Kodick,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  bay  called 
Pinart's  Bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula 
of  Aliaska. 

Professor  Orton,  as  already  announced,  has  re- 
turned from  his  expedition  in  South  America, 
and  has  brought  back  large  collections  in  natural 
history  and  ethnology,  upon  which  he  will  report 
in  due  season. 

Under  the  head  of  Microscopical  Research  we 
make  reference  to  the  annual  address  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Charles 
Brooke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  which  pre- 
sents few  topics  of  interest.  The  aspirations  of 
the  society,  now  that  it  rejoices  in  the  royal  pre- 
fix, to  have  rooms  allotted  to  it  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Burlington  House,  like  the  other  royal 
societies,  have  not  yet  been  gratified.  The  presi- 
dent calls  attention  to  Dr.  Pritchard's  paper,  in 
the  April  (1873)  number  of  the  Journal,  on  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  rods  of  the  coch- 
lea in  man  and  other  mammals.  The  cochlea 
may  be  considered  as  a  tube  spirally  convoluted 
upon  itself,  and,  the  axis  of  the  whorl  being  con- 
sidered as  vertical,  divided  horizontally  into  two 
portions  by  a  thin  plate,  partly  bone,  partly  mem- 
brane, the  latter  consisting  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  fibres,  on  which  rest  the  outer  ends  of  the 
rods  of  the  cochlea  ("  rods  of  Corti"),  their  inner 
ends  resting  on  the  bony  portion  of  the  spiral 
lamina.  They  are  in  double  series,  jointed  to- 
gether at  an  angle,  and  some  five  thousand  in 
number ;  and  the  nerves  of  the  cochlea  are  equal- 
ly numerous,  supplying  probably  a  fibre  to  each 
rod.  The  vibrations  are  caught  and  collected 
by  the  auricle,  and  transmitted  to  the  drum,  and 
across  the  tympanic  cavity  to  the  internal  ear  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  little  bones.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  i^  probabl}'  determined  by  the 
semicircular  canals,  but  to  distinguish  the  note 
it  must  pass  on  to  the  cochlea.  There  is  a  rod 
probably  for  each  tone  and  semitone,  and  even 
for  more  minute  divisions,  so  that  the  cochlea 
represents  a  finely  constructed  musical  instru- 
ment, similar  to  a  harp,  the  strings  being  repre- 
sented by  the  rods ;  and  just  as,  in  the  case  of 
two  harps  tuned  in  unison,  the  sound  produced 
by  one  will  set  in  motion  the  corresponding 
string  of  the  other,  and  cause  it  to  vibrate  and 
emit  the  same  sound,  so  will  a  sound  of  any  par- 
ticular pitch  be  specially  impressed  upon  some 
particular  rod,  and  thence  through  the  nerve 
fibres  to  the  brain.  The  idea  of  a  special  rod 
thus  tuned  to  each  sound  is  ingenious,  and  if 
true,  readily  explains  the  differc,nce  of  suscepti- 
bility of  dit?ei"ent  ears  in  appreciating  sounds. 

The  claims  of  Dr.  Piggot  with  regard  to  the 
"  Aplanatic  Searcher"  are  summarily  disposed  of 
by  Mr.  Brooke. 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition  neither  American 
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nor  English  objectives  were  exhibited  for  compe- 
tition. Of  the  foreign  competitors  the  first  rank 
was  assigned  to  Hartnack,  Gundhich  and  Nobert 
closely  following.  Probably  M.  Gundlach's  ob- 
jectives made  in  this  country  are  superior  to 
those  shown  in  the  Exposition. 

A  new  contrivance  for  preventing  a  drop  of 
fluid  under  examination  from  evaporating  is  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Monthly  Microscopical 
Journal.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  complex, 
and  as  not  possessing  advantages  over  other  well- 
known  contrivances  for  the  same  purpose  of  a 
simpler  kind.  But  their  papers  on  the  "Life  His- 
tory of  Monads,"  publislied  in  the  last  four  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal, 
and  prove  them  to  bp  competent  and  trustwoi'thy 
observers.  Their  researches  show,  as  they  think, 
"  that  the  assumption  that  the  germs  of  putre- 
factive organisms  must  perish  in  the  same  con- 
ditions that  destroy  the  parents  is  erroneous." 
Scientifically  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  bac- 
teria should  be  held  to  be  more  likely  to  grow 
spontaneously  than  any  other  of  the  less  minute 
forms  whose  life  history  our  present  appliances 
enable  us  to  work  out. 

In  the  department  of  Zoologij  we  have  an 
elaborate  presentation  of  the  views  of  Professor 
Hackel  in  reference  to  the  genesis  of  animal 
life  on  this  globe.  In  his  opinion  all  forms 
above  the  protozoa,  and,  of  course,  including  the 
vertebrates,  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  evolution 
from  a  primitive  form,  which  he  calls  a  Gastrcea, 
consisting  of  a  simple  sac,  with  an  outer  and  in- 
ner layer,  in  which  food  was  received  and  con- 
sumed. 

Dr.  Greef  gives  further  details  in  reference  to 
his  new  amoeboid  animal,  which  he  at  first  called 
Pelobius,  but  which  he  now  names  Peloviyxa. 
This  is  a  gelatinous  object  of  varying  magni- 
tude, growing  in  the  fresh-waters  near  Magde- 
burg and  elsewhere. 

Professor  M'Cready,  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  has  presented  a  paper  to  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  upon  the  food 
of  the  oyster  and  upon  a  new  parasite  of  the  oys- 
ter— a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  this 
animal. 

An  article  on  the  reproduction  of  the  SihiridcB 
of  India  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain 
genera  the  eggs  are  very  few  in  number — from 
six  to  fourteen  only — but  of  larg^  size,  and  that 
these  are  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  parent  until 
hatched  out.  This  has  been  well  established  in 
reference  to  certain  South  American  species  also, 
the  eggs  in  some  cases  being  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

The  discovery  of  the  fossil  tooth  of  the  Cera- 
todus  in  Queensland  by  Dr.  Kreft  has  an  inter- 
esting bearing  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  genus 
elsewhere  as  a  fossil,  and  its  existence  as  a  liv- 
ing form  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Garrard  has  published  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  birds,  based  upon  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  muscular  system,  which  he  insists  are  quite 
as  suitable  in  this  connection  as  the  palatine 
bones,  the  blood-vessels,  and  other  bases  of  defi- 
nition. 

Professor  Marsh  has  presented  an  interesting 
contribution  to  natural  history  in  a  paper  upon 
the  genesis  of  the  horse,  as  based  upon  his  own 
observations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    He  finds 


the  sequence  unbroken  through  six  or  eight  forms, 
and  in  succeeding  geological  ages  from  the  eo- 
cene Orohippus  down  to  the  Equus  of  the  mod- 
ern epoch. 

A  recent  list  by  Dr.  Gundlach  of  the  mam- 
mals of  Cuba  invites  renewed  attention  to  the 
remarkable  paucity  of  species  in  that  island.  Of 
j  twenty-four  kinds  enumerated  nineteen  are  bats, 
I  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  one  Solenodon 
(an  insectivorous  mammal),  three  species  of  Ca- 
proniys  (porcupine-like  rodents),  and  one  man- 
atee. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  Harger  of  the  occurrence  of  a  new 
genus  of  fossil  spider  in  the  coal  measures  of 
Illinois,  named  by  him  Arthrolycosa  antiqua. 
I     In  Botany  we  record  the  appearance  in  the 
American  Naturalist  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  upon  the  plants  of  Western  Wy- 
oming, the  result  of  his  observations  and  collec- 
I  tions  in  that  region  last  year,  concluding  with 
I  descriptions  of  fourteen  new  phenogamic  species, 
j  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a  pretty  dwarf 
I  Aqui/egia,  with  one-flowered  stems  only  two  or 
j  three  inches  high.    The  botany  of  the  Rocky 
I  Mountains  has  now  become  quite  well  known, 
i  and  its  study  will  be  greatly  facilitated  to  the 
I  amateur  botanist  by  the  recent  synopsis  of  the 
'  flora  of  Colorado,  prepared  by  Professor  T.  C. 
Porter  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Coulter,  and  published  by 
I  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  connection 
with  the  reports  of  Hayden's  surveys.    In  this 
descriptions  are  given  of  all  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies which  are  not  found  east  of  the  Mississippi 
(including  a  few  new  species),  the  plan  being 
that  of  Watson  in  his  flora  of  Nevada  and  Utah 
(Clarence  King's  Reports,  Vol.  V.),  from  which 
also  much  of  the  material  is  taken. 

Dr.  Wenzig  has  completed  in  Linncea  a  re- 
vision of  the  suborder  Poynarice,  in  which  he 
changes  much  of  the  familiar  nomenclature  of 
.our  botanical  manuals,  substituting  the  generic 
name  Mespihis  for  Cratcpgzts,  and  forming  a  new 
genus  (Phalacros)  for  the  common  Washington 
j  thorn  (C.  cordata),  and  recognizing  five  Ameri- 
i  can  species  of  the  June-berry  (Amelanchier  cana- 
densis). Dr.  Regel,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  like- 
wise revised  the  genus  Vitis,  referring  the  north- 
ern frost-grape  and  the  southern  m'lscadine  to 
the  same  species,  and  uniting  with  the  northern 
fox-grape  all  the  different  form.s  of  the  summer 
grape  (  V.  cestivalis).  The  treatment  of  the  ge- 
i  nus  Lespedeza  by  Dr.  Maximowicz  in  his  study 
of  the  flora  of  Eastern  Asia  is  more  satisfactory, 
but  American  botanists  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  absurdities  which  may  be  committed 
by  others  in  a  fleld  whic'ii  they  themselves  should 
occupy. 

The  attention  of  botanists  has  of  late  been  es- 
pecially attracted  to  the  investigation  of  the  ap- 
parently voluntary  movements  of  sensitive  plants, 
in  order  to  discover  if  possible  the  character  of 
the  "sensitiveness"  and  of  the  organs  concerned 
in  it,  and  the  means  by  which  the  movements 
are  effected.  The  phenomena  attending  the 
"fly-catching"  oi  Dionoea,  Drosera.,  and  Sarra- 
cenia,  which  have  long  been  known  simply  as 
curious  facts  in  nature,  may  afford  a  clew,  it  is 
thought,  to  some  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
vegetable  life. 

Under  the  head  of  Rural  Economy  we  have  to 
chronicle  further  inquiries  in  reference  to  the 
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Phylloxera^  or  grape-vine  louse,  the  latest  sug- 
gestion being  that  of  the  well-known  entomolo- 
gist Meneville,  that  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  simply  its  accompaniment,  and  that  the 
real  disease  is  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  cir- 
culation, which  allows  the  development  of  this 
parasite.  This  corresponds  to  one  of  the  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  the  potato  disease,  which  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  an  enormous  multiplica- 
tion of  the  potato  mite. 

Riegel  of  St.  Petersburg  announces  that  the 
common  w^ine  grape  is  a  hybrid  between  two  spe- 
cies found  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

The  potato  disease  continues  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  view  of  recent  i-avages,  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  made  a  grant 
cf  money  to  Professor  De  Eary,  of  Strasburg, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  elaborate  micro- 
scopic researches  upon  its  development. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibbard,  of  England,  thinks  that 
the  potato  disease,  whatever  be  its  actual  cause, 
is  developed  mainly  in  seasons  when  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  alternate,  attended  with  excess- 
ive moisture,  and  suggests  a  method  which  has 
been  very  successful  during  a  trial  of  several 
years.  This  consists  in  laying  roof-shaped  tiles 
along  the  ground  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  placing  upon  them  the  seed  potatoes  and 
covering  them  with  the  earth  taken  up  between 
the  ridges.  As  a  result  the  moisture  is  drained 
off  very  rapidly,  and  a  body  of  warm  air  which 
is  imprisoned  in  the  tile  tends  to  equalize  the 
temperature,  and  produce  the  condition  necessary 
to  proper  growth. 

The  subject  of  Forestry  has  lately  come  up  in 
Congress  in  connection  with  the  proposition  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  report  what  measures  are  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  the  forests,  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  supply  of  timber,  but  also  i 
to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  rain-fall,  and  the  , 
avoidance  on  the  one  hand  of  excessive  freshets,  | 
and  on  the  other  of  extreme  low  stages  of  water,  i 
The  movement  was  initiated  by  a  memorial  pre-  '•■ 
sented  to  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  by 
Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Hough. 

M.  De  la  Blanchere,  of  Paris,  brings  to  notice 
a  new  and  important  branch  of  industry,  con- 
sisting in  the  utilization  of  the  feathers  of  the 
poultry-yard,  which  have  been  generally  thro  vn 
away.  He  finds  that  the  long  feathers  of  geese, 
ducks,  turkeys,  and  chickens  may  be  worked 
up  to  advantage  in  tha  production  of  a  feather 
batting,  or  cloth,  by  trimming  off  the  fibrils  of 
the  longer  feathers  from  the  midrib,  and  their 
disintegration  by  shaking  in  a  bag.  When  all 
the  fibres  are  thus  separated  the  material  com- 
mands a  ready  sale  at  a  good  price  for  working 
up  into  blankets,  cloth,  etc. 

The  subject  of  Fish-Culture  is  attracting  in- 
creased attention  both  among  individuals  and  the 
States.  Since  our  last  rei)ort  several  States  have 
appointed  cominissioners  for  tliis  purpose,  among 
which  we  may  mention  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  A  meeting  of  the  Fish 
Commissioners  of  New  England  was  recently  held 
at  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  sys- 
tematic measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fisheries  of  their  respective  States. 

New  regulations  in  reference  to  the  capture 
of  the  seals  of  the  Pribylov  Islands  of  the  North 


Pacific  have  lately  been  made,  these  consisting 
in  allowing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  de- 
cide what  proportion  may  be  taken  in  the  two 
islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  The  pre- 
vious law  allowed  the  capture  of  75,000  on  one, 
and  25,000  on  the  other;  but  the  proportion  here- 
after will  probably  be  90,000  for  one,  and  10,000 
for  the  other. 

In  the  department  of  Engineering,  aside  from 
a  report  of  general  progress  upon  the  several 
more  important  works  which  usually  receive 
notice  in  our  monthly  record,  there  is  little  to 
communicate. 

The  completion  of  the  iron  bridge  over  the 
Saco  River  at  Biddeford,  Maine,  affords  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  American  system  of 
bulging  iron  bridges — that  of  interchangeable 
parts  and  pin  connections — as  contrasted  with 
the  system  of  connection  with  rivets.  The 
bridge  was  built  by  the  Phoenixville  Bridge 
Company,  and  completed  ready  for  traffic  with- 
in forty  days  from  the  date  of  the  order,  at  which 
time  the  iron  lay  in  form  of  puddle  bar.  The 
bridge  has  three  spans  of  133  feet  each  and  two 
spans  of  100  feet  each,  and  its  cost  was  some- 
what under  $10,000. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  inquire  into  the  practi- 
cability of  bridging  the  Detroit  River  declares 
that  a  tunnel  is  the  only  unobjectionable  method 
of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  plan 
of  a  bridge  for  winter  use  only,  resting  on  pon- 
tons in  the  centre  and  piers  at  the  sides,  which 
could  be  removed  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  opening 
of  seven  hundred  feet  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation, was  also  approved  as  offering  no  serious 
hinderance  to  navigation,  though  it  would  be  only 
of  use  during  five  months  of  the  year. 

The  much -debated  question  of  an  Anglo- 
French  tunnel  has  assumed  a  new  p  lase,  in  the 
form  of  a  scheme  to  connect  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  by  means  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
Channel,  between  Cape  Grisnez  and  South  Fore- 
land. To  effect  this  proposition  a  company  has 
been  established  by  authority  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, the  council  affirming  the  same,  giving 
to  it  the  designation  of  "  un  projet  d'utilite'  pub- 
lique."  Whether  this  scheme  will  suffer  the  fate 
of  its  predecessors  remains  to  be  seen,  although 
the  recent  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  de- 
notes the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  belief  in  its 
importance. 

The  proposition  to  construct  a  railway  which 
shall  connect  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  is  worthy  of  notice,  since  if  con- 
summated it  will  prove  to  be  another  of  the  mar- 
vels of  engineering  skill  of  which  this  century 
can  boast.  This  stupendous  enterprise  is  now 
in  course  of  being  carried  out,  and  the  projectors 
are  our  own  countrymen.  So  far  as  finished, 
since  its  beginning  in  1870,  the  work  has  already 
cost  about  $33,000,000,  and  when  completed  it 
will  probably  cost  as  much  more.  To  afford  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  difficulties  which  have  con- 
fronted the  builders  of  a  railway  1 7,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  to 
pass  one  single  locality  there  were  required  thirty 
bridges  and  viaducts  3000  feet  in  length,  and 
j  thirty-five  tunnels  15,000  feet  in  length.  One 
of  its  wonders  is  the  great  viaduct,  the  highest 
I  in  the  world,  580  feet  long  and  300  feet  high  in 
i  the  centre.    The  heights  of  the  three  iron  pillars 
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which  support  it  are  respectively  166,  183,  and 
253  feet.  A  force  of  from  8000  to  1 2,000  labor- 
ers is  employed  upon  it  day  and  night. 

The  recent  launch,  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  colossal  iron  steam-ship  City  of  Peking  is 
an  event  which  should  affoid  a  source  of  con- 
gratulation to  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  American  manufactures.  The  vessel  is 
entirely  of  iron,  and,  except  the  Great  Eastern, 
her  carrying  capacity  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
ship  afloat.  She  is  built  throughout  of  American 
materials,  and  is  designed  for  the  fleet  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship  Company.  The  follow- 
ing data  give  her  principal  dimensions  : 


Length  over  all,  in  feet   423 

Breadth  of  beam    "    48 

Depth  of  hold  .    "    3S><^ 

Tons  burden   5000 


With  the  launching  of  this  masterpiece  of  con- 
struction the  success  of  the  iron  ship-building 
industry  on  the  Delaware  must  be  acknowledged 
as  complete.  Within  two  years  no  less  than 
seventeen  iron  vessels  have  been  completed  at 
Chester  alone,  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  this  industry  at  other 
points  on  the  Delaware,  notably  at  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington,  indicates  a  condition  of  pros- 
perity that  is  highly  gratifying. 

The  statistics  of  our  iron  exports  exhibit  sev- 
eral points  of  a  very  favorable  nature.  The  ex- 
port of  manufactured  articles  of  American  iron 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase  despite  the  stagna- 
tion of  many  branches  of  trade.  In  1873  the 
export  of  our  car  wheels  reached  the  number  of 
7515,  having  nearly  doubled  itself  over  the  fig- 
ures of  the  preceding  year.  The  following  fig- 
ures exhibit  the  value  of  our  exports  of  the  more 
important  articles  of  iron  manufacture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873 :  Machinery, 
$3,120,984;  locomotives,  $952,655;  nails  and 
spikes,  $356,990 ;  steam-boilers,  $232,546 ;  cast- 
ings, $159,234;  rails,  104,054;  stoves,  $115,792; 
stationary  engines,  $111,507  ;  general  iron  man- 
ufactures, $3,262,170;  edge-tools,  $846,452; 
fire-arms,  $1,181,869;  and  general  manufac- 
tures of  steel,  $297,541. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  show  a  material 
decrease. 

The  following  figures  have  just  been  published 
by  the  Pottsville  Miners  Journal,  showing  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  United  States  during 


the  year  1873 : 

Tons. 

Anthracite  sent  to  market   19,585,178 

"        consumed  in  coal  regions   3,243,000 

Total  production  of  anthracite   22,828,178 

"  "  bituminous   22,015.784 

Total   44,843,962 


These  figures  show  an  increase  of  upward  of 
100  per  cent,  in  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  if 
the  same  ratio  of  increase  should  continue  for 
the  coming  decade,  the  production  in  1883 
would  reach  90,000,000  tons. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  cf  coal,  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  past  month  disastrous  fires 
have  been  raging  in  the  Wilkesbarre  mines, 
which  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  one  or 
more  mines,  and  seriously  imperils  one  of  the 
most  valuable  possessions  of  the  lately  formed 
Wilkesbarre  and  Lehigh  Coal  Company. 


Of  mechanical  novelties,  aside  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Phosphor-bronze  Company 
in  Pittsburg,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  at  present 
filling  large  orders  for  various  railway  companies, 
machinists,  and  others,  the  only  .novelty  we  may 
present  is  the  curious  discovery  of  Mr.  Gustavus 
Ames,  that  by  revolving  an  emery  wheel  at  high 
velocity  in  contact  with,  but  barely  touching,  a 
steel  surface,  the  latter  also  being  given  a  slow 
lateral  or  rotary  motion,  the  surface  of  the  steel 
is  rendered  extremely  hard — so  hard,  indeed, 
in  the  instance  which  he  related  that  neither 
cold-chisel  nor  prick-punch  could  perceptibly  af- 
fect it,  and  a  new  file  would  slip  over  it  without 
making  a  scratch.  The  hardening  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  ob- 
servation in  question  may  prove  to  be  of  great 
practical  value. 

In  Technology  we  have  to  notice  that  the  Blair 
process  of  making  iron  and  steel,  which  is  now  in 
operation  on  a  large  scale  in  Pittsburg,  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mining  Engineers.  Its  essential  feat- 
ures consist  in  the  production  of  an  iron  sponge, 
which  is  melted  down  in  a  bath  of  cast  iron,  and 
so  treated  that  it  shall  result  in  ingots  of  any  de- 
sired degree  of  carburization. 

The  trustees  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  R.  H. 
Thurston,  propose  to  found  in  connection  with 
the  institution  a  laboratory  for  technical  re- 
search, or  a  testing  laboratory  in  which  research- 
es of  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures shall  be  conducted — such,  for  example, 
as  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  materials 
for  construction,  of  the  value  of  fuels,  lubri- 
cants, etc. 

Under  the  head  of  Technology  and  Domestic 
Economy  we  have  an  improvement  in  the  auto- 
matic system  of  gas-lighting  by  Professor  Klin- 
kerfues,  in  the  method  of  nickel-plating  by  Mar- 
tin and  Delamotte,  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  in 
distillation,  the  use  of  charcoal  instead  of  lime 
in  removing  hair  from  hides,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  News  we  may 
refer  to  the  honors  extended  to  Professor  New- 
comb,  of  the  Washington  Observatory,  by  for- 
eign instiiutions,  namely,  in  the  decree  of  the 
Gold  Medal  by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
of  London,  and  his  election  as  corresponding 
member  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
Admiral  Charles  Henry  Davis  has  succeeded 
Admiral  Sands  in  the  charge  of  the  National 
Observatory — a  position  which  he  occupied  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  left  for  sea  duty.  Professor 
H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  a  well-known  biologist, 
who  has  for  some  years  had  a  professorship 
of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  has 
been  transferred  to  Dublin,  and  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity. 

Scientific  meetings  are  already  announced  for 
the  coming  summer,  among  them  that  of  the  So- 
cial Science  Association  of  New  York  on  the 
26th  of  May.  Although  not  coming  under  this 
category,  yet  of  great  interest,  is  ihe  intended 
celebration,  with  suitable  ce'-juionies,  on  the  2d 
of  August  next  in  Iceland  of  the  thousandth  an- 
niversary of  the  discovery  of  the  island.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  this  an  occasion  of  a  contribu- 
tion of  books  by  various  learned  institutions  in 
the  United  StatV  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Yale  College,  Cornell  University,  etc.,  having  ex- 
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pressed  their  readiness  to  forward  any  thing  that 
may  be  ])hieed  in  their  charge  for  the  purpose. 

The  deaths  since  our  last  report  have  been 
numerous,  and  among  them  we  have  to  refer  to 
that  of  Professor  Max  Schultze,  of  Bonn,  an 
eminent  botanist  and  microscopist ;  Dr.  Legros 
and  F.  Papillon,  in  Paris;  Miani,  the  Italian 
geographer ;  Professor  Quetelet,  of  Brussels ; 
Mr.  Jules  Bourcier,  the  French  specialist  in  hum- 
ming-birds ;  Sir  Francis  Pettit  Smith,  the  alleged 
discoverer  of  the  screw-propeller  ;  Mr.  Stephen 
Harris,  a  mining  engineer  of  Pottsville,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  Rev,  John  Bachman,  a  naturalist, 
and  associate  with  Mr.  Audubon  in  many  of  his 
scientific  papers. 

ON  THE  PERIODICITY  OF  CLIMATES  ON  THE 
EARTH. 

The  question  whether  there  are  any  other  reg- 
ular periods  than  the  daily  and  annual  in  mete- 
orology has,  as  is  well  known,  attracted  great 
attention  of  late  years  in  connection  with  the 
supposed  discovery  of  an  eleven-year  period  coin- 
ciding with  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the 
solar  spots.  Such  a  period  has  been  argued  from 
observations  of  temperature,  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, auroras,  atmospheric  electricity,  and,  final- 
ly, the  recurrence  of  cyclones  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  most  extended  labor  on  this  subject  is,  how^- 
ever,  that  of  Dr.  Kopper,  of  the  Physical  Observa- 
tory of  St.  Petersburg,  who  has,  with  great  labor, 
combined  together  an  immense  mass  of  observa- 
tions of  the  temperature  in  order  to  establish  his 
conclusions  upon  irrefragable  bases.  In  his  opin- 
ion, in  which  doubtless  all  coincide,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  observations  should  be  gathered 
together  from  all  regions  of  the  world,  and  that 
our  conclusions  be  not  based  upon  a  single  se- 
ries made  at  any  station,  or  over  any  country. 
There  seem  to  have  been  no  observations  of  tem- 
perature made  in  any  portion  of  the  world  that 
have  not  been  used  by  him,  so  that  his  conclu- 
sion may  be  said  to  embody  all  that  can  be  de- 
duced from  the  present  state  of  observational 
meteorology.  Arranging  the  stations  according 
to  meteorological  zones,  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics,  the  warmer  temperate  zone,  the  colder 
temperate  zone,  and  the  cold  zone,  he  throws  the 
mean  temperature  for  each  year  and  each  zone 
into  the  graphic  form  of  a  curve,  which  can  then 
be  directly  compared  at  a  glance  with  the  curve 
of  sun-spots  as  deduced  by  Wolf  from  all  knovm 
observations  of  the  sun.  At  the  very  first  one 
is  struck  with  the  great  agreement  of  these  curves. 
In  the  torrid  zone  the  maximum  of  heat  occurs 
from  six  months  to  eighteen  months  before  the 


spot  maximum.    To  the  north  of  the  tropics  the 
maximum  of  temperature  occurs  still  later  than 
the  minimum  of  spots,  being  retarded  even  as 
much  as  three  years.    The  regularity  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  variations  of  temperature  are  most 
beautifully  displayed  within  the  tropics,  and  di- 
minish as  we  proceed  thence  toward  the  poles. 
The  length  of  the  period  between  the  maximum 
temperature  varies,  as  also  does  that  of  the  sun's 
spots,  so  that,  as  the  interval  between  the  min- 
imum and  maximum  of  spots  is  almost  always 
shorter  than  the  interval  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum,  so  does  the  temperature  follow  a 
precisely  corresponding  change.    The  parallel- 
ism in  the  series  of  numbers  is  so  great  that 
there  no  longer  remains  the  slightest  chance  of 
a  mere  accidental  coincidence  between  these  ap- 
parently independent  variations.    The  two  phe- 
nomena evidently  are  connected,  but  in  what 
manner  can  not  at  present  be  determined.  Only 
this  is  clear,  that  the  sun's  spots  do  not  directly, 
through  the  darkened  portion  of  the  sun's  disk, 
act  like  an  eclipse,  leaving  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  sun's  disk  to  shine  upon  the  earth  with 
undiminished  intensity,  for  were  this  the  case, 
since  the  temperature  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a 
summation  of  the  total  radiation  from  the  sun, 
it  would  follow  that  the  variation  in  the  temper- 
ature would  necessarily  follow  later  than  its 
cause — that  is  to  sa}'',  the  minimum  temperature 
on  the  earth  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  follow 
the  maximum  number  of  sun-spots.    The  con- 
trary, however,  is  the  case,  the  number  of  sun- 
spots  attaining  its  maximum  after  the  correspond- 
ing maximum  of  temperature  in  the  tropics,  and 
it  appears  to  the  author  most  likely  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sun's  surface,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  is  highest  one  or  two  years  before  the  min- 
imum of  the  solar  spots.    Regarding  these  spots 
as  comparatively  cold  matter  slowly  melting  away 
on  the  glowing  surfiice  of  the  sun,  he  remarks  that 
it  can  not  be  surprising  that  the  spots  should  oc- 
cupy so  great  a  time  to  completely  melt  when  we 
consider  their  immense  dimensions.    He,  how- 
ever, finds  no  explanation  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  retardation  of  the  temperature  on  the 
earth's  surface,  with  respect  to  the  sun's  spots, 
is  greater  near  the  poles  than  at  the  tropics,  un- 
less it  have  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.    To  this  subject, 
therefore,  he  proposes  to  direct  attention.  In 
conclusion,  as  the  result  of  his  studies  into  the 
appearance  of  extremely  hot  and  cold  years,  he 
states  that,  according  to  the  data  now  before 
him,  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  very  cold  year, 
in  1875,  in  Europe. 


(IBiiitnr's  HiBtnitnl  IRtrnrii. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  April. — 
The  United  States  Senate,  April  fi,  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  29  to  24,  a  bill  "to  fix  the  amount 
of  United  States  notes  and  the  circulation  of  na- 
tional banks."  The  House  passed  the  same,  bv 
a  vote  of  140  to  102,  April  14.  The  following 
is  the  text  of  the  bill : 

Section  1  provides  that  the  maximnni  amount  of 
Unitefl  States  notes  is  herei^y  fixed  at  $400,000,000. 


Section  2  provides  that  $46,000,000  in  notes  for  circu- 
lation, in  addition  to  such  circulation  now  allowed  by 
law,  shall  be  issued  to  national  banking  associations 
now  organized,  and  which  may  be  organized  hereafter, 
and  such  increased  circulation  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  several  States  as  provided  in  section  1  of  the 
act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of 
the  three  per  centum  temporary  loan  certificates,  and 
for  an  increase  of  national  bank  notes,''  approved  July 
12,  1870.  And  each  national  banking  association  now 
organized,  or  hereafter  to  be  organized,  shall  keep  and 
maintain,  as  a  part  of  its  reserve  required  by  law,  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  coin  received  by  it  as  interest  on 
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bonds  of  the  United  States  deposited  as  security  for 
circulating  notes  or  government  deposits,  and  that 
hereafter  only  one-fourth  of  the  reserve  now  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  national  banking  associations  shall 
consist  of  balances  due  to  an  association,  available 
for  the  redemption  of  its  circulating  notes,  from  asso- 
ciations in  the  cities  of  redemption,  and  upon  which 
balances  no  interest  shall  be  paid. 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill  April  22. 
The  House,  also,  April  14,  passed  a  currency 
bill,  with  the  following  provisions  : 

Section  1  provides  that  section  31  of  the  National 
Currency  Act  be  so  amended  that  the  amount  of  money 
the  banks  are  required  to  keep  on  hand  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  deposits,  and  that  they  shall 
not  hereafter  be  required  to  keep  on  hand  any  money 
whatever  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  their  respective 
circulations. 

Section  2  repeals  section  23  of  the  said  act,  and  the 
several  amendments  thereto,  so  far  as  they  restrict  the 
amount  of  notes  for  circulation.  It  also  repeals  the 
second  proviso  in  section  1  of  the  act  to  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  the  three  per  cent,  temporary  loan 
certificates,  and  the  amendment  to  the  National  Cur- 
rency Act,  approved  March  3, 1865.  Section  21  of  the 
original  act  is  re-enacted. 

Section  3  requires  each  national  bank  to  keep  on 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  lawful 
money  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  circulation, 
to  be  held  and  used  only  for  the  redemption  of  such 
circulation,  and  when  such  circulating  notes  shall  be 
presented  for  redemption  in  sums  of  $1000.  or  any 
multiple  thereof,  to  the  Treasurer  or  any  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall  be  re- 
deemed in  United  States  notes.  All  notes  so  redeemed 
shall  be  charged  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  the  respective  associations  issuing  the  same,  and  he 
shall  notify  them  severally  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  or  oftener,  at  his  discretion,  of  the  amount  of 
such  redemption^  whereupon  each  association  so  noti- 
fied shall  forthwith  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  a  sum  in  United  States  notes  equal  to 
the  amount  of  its  circulating  notes  so  redeemed.  And 
when  such  redemption  shall  have  been  so  reimbursed, 
the  circulating  notes  so  redeemed,  or  if  worn,  muti- 
lated, or  defacedj  new  notes  instead,  shall  be  forward- 
ed to  the  respective  associations,  provided  that  each  of 
said  associations  shall  reimburse  to  the  Treasury  the 
costs  of  redemption  and  of  supplying  new  notes  in 
place  of  those  redeemed ;  and  the  associations  here- 
after organized  shall  also  sevei'ally  reimburse  to  the 
Treasury  the  costs  of  engraving  and  printing  their 
circulating  notes ;  and  provided  further  that  the  entire 
amount  of  United  States  notes  outstanding  and  in 
circulation  at  any  one  tiaie  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  million  dollars  now  authorized  by 
existing  law. 

Section  4  provides  that  any  bank  desiring  to  with- 
draw its  circulating  notes  in  whole  or  in  part  may, 
upon  the  deposit  of  lawful  money,  in  sums  of  not  less 
than  $10,000,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
withdraw  a  proportionate  amount  of  bonds  deposited 
in  pledge  for  such  circulation,  and  he  shall  redeem, 
cancel,  and  destroy  an  amount  of  the  circulating  notes 
of  such  bank  equal  to  the  amount  issued  upon  such 
bonds. 

Section  5  provides  that  sections  31  and  32  of  the  said 
act  be  amended  by  requiring  that  each  of  the  said  asso- 
ciations shall  keep  its  lawful  money  reserves  within  its 
own  vaults,  at  the  place  where  its  operations  of  dis- 
count and  deposits  are  carried  on ;  and  all  the  provis- 
ions of  the  said  sections  requiring  or  permitting  any 
of  the  said  associations  to  keep  any  portion  of  its  law- 
ful money  reserves  elsewhere  than  in  its  own  vaults, 
or  requiring  or  permitting  the  redemption  of  its  cir- 
culating notes  elsewhere  than  at  its  own  counter,  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  in  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  6  provides  that  upon  all  circulating  notes 
heretofore  issued,  or  hereafter  to  be  issued,  whenever 
the  same  shall  come  into  the  Treasury  in  payment  or 
deposit  for  redemption  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be 
printed,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  the  charter  num- 
bers of  the  associations  by  which  they  are  severally 
issued. 

The  House,  March  26,  passed  the  bill  to  regu- 
late the  commerce  by  railroad  among  the  several 
States.  The  vote  stood  121  to  11 G.  The  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  bill  is  the  institution  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  (representing  the  nine  judicial 
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districts),  who  are,  after  investigation,  to  prepare 
for  the  owners  and  operators  of  inter-State  lines 
of  railway  schedules  fixing  the  maximum  rates 
for  freight  and  passengers. — On  the  IJJth  the 
Senate  passed,  20  to  18,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
incorporation  and  regulation  of  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  Territories.  Mr.  Senator  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  who  introduced  the  bill,  explained 
that  its  object  was  to  enable  the  people  in  the 
Territories,  who  so  desired,  to  build  railroads 
with  their  own  money,  Avitliout  applying  for  a 
charter  to  Congress  or  to  a  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture. The  bill  grants  no  public  land  except  for 
stations,  de'pots,  and  right  of  way. 

In  the  House,  March  31,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Portland  Canal  Company  was  passed, 
with  an  amendment  that  no  money  shall  be  paid 
under  its  provisions  until  Kentucky  shall  have 
ceded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canal  property  to 
the  United  States.  This  canal  around  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  has  been  in  operation  since  1831, 
the  government  during  that  time  having  been 
part  owner.  All  expenses  down  to  1807  had 
been  received  back  in  tolls.  Since  1SG9  the  gov- 
ernment had  appropriated  $1,278,000,  for  which 
it  had  received  no  return.  The  bill  appropriates 
$1,172,000  more  to  take  up  and  cancel  bonds  to 
that  amount.  The  House  amendment  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  April  21. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  the  bill 
exempting  from  the  act  of  1793 — enrolling  and 
licensing  ships  in  the  coasting  trade — all  canal- 
boats  or  boats  employed  on  the  internal  waters 
or  canals  of  any  State. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  April  15, 
abolishing  mileage,  and  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  actual  traveling  expenses. 

The  Senate  has  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Benjamin  P.  Avery  as  minister  to  China,  vice 
F.  F.  Low,  resigned  ;  also  that  of  Thomas  Rus- 
sell as  Minister  Resident  to  the  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

M.  Bertholdi,  the  French  minister,  and  Post- 
master-General Creswell  have  agreed  upon  the 
basis  of  a  postal  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  which  will  establish  an  interna- 
tional letter  rate  of  nine  cents,  or  fifty  centimes, 
for  each  half  ounce,  each  country  to  retain  the 
postage  collected  therein,  and  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  to  the  other.  Pre- 
payment to  be  optional,  but  want  of  it  to  subject 
letters  to  a  fine  of  five  cents. — Formal  ratifica- 
tions of  the  postal  treaty  with  Japan  have  been 
exchanged  at  Washington — the  letter  rate  per 
half  ounce  being  fixed  at  twelve  cents. 

Governor  William  B.  Washburn,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  elect- 
ed, on  the  thirty-third  ballot,  to  fill  Senator  Sum- 
ner's unexpired  term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  passed  a 
compulsory  education  bill.  A  similar  bill  was 
defeated  recentlv  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  vesting'  the  appointment  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Board 
of  Regents  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  April 
14. — The  bill  for  compulsory  education  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Assembly,  68  to  35,  April  15. 

The  Rhode  Island  election,  April  1,  resulted 
in  the  re-election  of  the  entire  Republican  State 
government. — In  the  Connecticut  election,  April 
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6,  C.  11.  Ingersoll,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  was  elected. 

Sir  William  Giay  has  succeeded  Sir  John  Pe- 
ter Grant  as  Governor-General  of  Jamaica. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  April  IG, 
the  annual  budget  was  submitted.  The  total 
gross  revenue  amounted  to  £77,335,000,  ex- 
ceeding the  estimates  by  £3,574,000.  The  total 
expenditure  amounted  to  £70,456,000,  including 
the  Geneva  award,  but  not  the  expenses  of  the 
Ashantee  war.  T'he  excess  of  expenditures 
over  estimate  was  £1,156,000.  The  estimate 
for  revenue  for  the  vear  ending  March  31, 1875, 
is  £77,995,000  ;  for  expenditure,  £72,500,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £5,495,000.  It  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  income  tax  one  penny  in  the  pound, 
to  abolish  the  duties  on  sugar  from  the  1st  of 
May,  to  create  additional  terminal  annuities  to 
the  amount  of  £450,000,  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  £7,000,000  in  ten  years,  and  to  contribute 
£1,000,000  of  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  local 
taxation  and  tlie  abolition  of  horse  taxes. 

The  Queen  has  sent  a  message  to  the  House 
of  Commons  recommending  a  grant  of  £25,000 
to  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

The  new  French  electoral  bill,  elaborated  by 
the  Committee  of  Thirty,  will  reduce  the  elec- 
toral body  by  about  3,000,000  voters. 

In  the  French  Assembly,  March  27,  M.  Dahi- 
rel,  a  monarchist,  moved  that  a  vote  be  taken 
July  1  to  decide  the  future  form  of  government. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  330  against 
to  256  in  its  favor. — On  the  28th  the  Assembly 
adjourned  until  May  12. — A  circular  has  been 
issued  by  the  French  government  prohibiting  at- 
tacks by  newspapers  on  the  Septennat,  and  de- 
claring that  President  M'Mahon's  powers  are 
incontestable. 

Henri  Ilochefort  and  Paschal  Grousset  have 
escaped  from  the  penal  colony  of  New  Caledonia. 
Kochefort  proposes  to  come  to  America. 

In  the  annual  race  between  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  universities'  boats'  crews  on  the 
Thames,  March  28,  Cambridge  was  the  winner 
by  four  lengths  ;  time,  twenty-three  minutes  and 
thirty-five  seconds. 

NEW  YORK  SAVINGS-BANKS. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banking 
on  savings-banks  is  this  year  especially  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  results  of  the  panic  of  last 
autumn.  Five  new  savings-banks  have  been  in- 
corporated, the  total  number  of  banks,  January 
1,  1874,  being  1.55,  of  which  71  are  in  Kings, 
New  York,  and  Westchester  counties.  The  to- 
tal sum  of  deposits  at  that  date  was  $285,520,085. 
The  increase  in  deposits  during  1873  was  only 
$233,464,  the  smallest  annual  gain  in  sixteen 
vears.  The  increase  in  the  surplus  amounts  to 
'$1,672,088. 

Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the  panic,  the 
banks  were  in  a  stronger  position  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1874,  than  they  had  been  January  1, 
1873.  In  the  proportion  of  surplus  to  liabilities 
the  banks  are  stronger  than  they  have  been  since 
1866.  The  small  depositors  have  contiimed  the 
most  steadfast  in  their  patronage  of  the  banks  ; 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors 
during  1873  was  16,830,  while  the  average  de- 
posit was  diminished  $6  67.  It  was  the  specu- 
lative class  mainly  wlio  withdrew  $7,000,000 
from  these  banks  during  the  last  half  of  1873, 


It  was  discovered  by  the  bank  examiners  that 
in  not  a  very  few  cases  savings-banks  are  made 
the  tenders  of  banks  of  discount.  In  some  banks 
where  such  relations  exist  there  is  mutual  advan- 
tage in  their  business,  and  the  savings-bank 
gains  by  this  intimacy.  But  generally  the  con- 
nection between  the  savings-bank  and  the  dis- 
count bank  is  made  to  serve  the  latter,  and  to 
swell  its  gains  to  the  loss  of  the  former.  In 
Albany  and  Troy  this  is  notably  the  fact. 

DISASTERS. 

March  24. — Explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the 
Mississippi  tow-boat  Crescent  City,  ten  miles  be- 
low Memphis.    Sixteen  lives  lost. 

March  25. — Tenement-house  in  ]\Iott  Haven, 
New  York,  burned.  A  mother  and  her  three 
children  consumed. 

April  1. — A  large  part  of  Millerstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, destroyed  by  fire.  Seven  persons  burn- 
ed to  death. 

April  17. — Governor  Kellogg,  of  Louisiana, 
writes  to  President  Grant  advising  him  that  the 
unprecedented  rise  in  the  Mississippi,  aided  by 
violent  local  storms,  had  caused  a  most  disas- 
trous overflow.  Six  or  seven  of  the  largest  par- 
ishes of  the  State  were  under  water,  and  thou- 
sands of  people,  white  and  black,  were  without 
food  or  shelter. 

March  31. — News  received  at  London  of  the 
loss  of  the  French  steam-ship  Nil  on  her  way 
from  Hong-Kong  to  Yokohama.  Eighty  per- 
sons drowned. 

April  2. — Loss  and  abandonment  of  the 
French  Transatlantic  Company's  steam -ship 
Europe,  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  Crew 
and  passengers  saved. 

April  9. — At  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  ex- 
plosion of  the  steamer  Tigress,  of  Polaris  fame. 
Twenty-two  men  reported  killed. 

April  14. — Abandonment  at  sea  of  the  French 
Transatlantic  Company's  steam-ship  IjAmerique. 
Passengers  and  crew  saved.  Second  captain 
lost.  The  Amerique  was  afterward  towed  into 
Plymouth  Harbor,  in  good  condition,  hull  and 
cargo. 

April  15. — Colliery  explosion,  from  use  of 
naked  lamps,  at  Dukinfield,  in  Lancashire,  En- 
gland.   Fifty-three  men  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

March  8. — In  Paris,  Susan  Virginia  Benton 
Boilleau,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  Benton,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 

April  5. — In  Paris,  Charles  E.  Beule,  a  distin- 
guished archaeologist,  and  member  of  the  French 
Assembly,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

April  8. — At  Munich,  Bavaria,  Wilhelm  von 
Kaulbach,  the  distinguished  German  painter,  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year. 

March  27. — In  Boston,  Massaclmsetts,  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Kirk,  D.D.,  aged  seventj'-two  years. 
— In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  the  Rev.  T. 
Stork,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Lutheran  clergy- 
man and  editor. 

April  5. — In  New  York,  Judge  J.  W.  Ed- 
monds, aged  seventy-four  years. 

April  13. — In  New  York,  James  Bogardus, 
the  well-known  inventor,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

April  17. — In  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Profess- 
or Alpheus  Crosby,  an  eminent  scholar  and  au- 
thor, aged  sixty-four  years. 


Drnuter. 


THE  good  Henry  Bergli,  whom  every  body 
knows  and  loves  for  his  devotion  to  dumb 
animals,  has  much  dry  humor,  which  shows  it- 
self when  least  expected.  The  story  of  his 
commiseration  for  the  feelings  of  the  mule,  in- 
stead of  the  drunken  man  who  sunk  on  the  an- 
imal's back  in  a  bog,  has  already  been  made 
public.    The  following  equally  illustrate  his  wit: 

General  D  says  that  several  years  ago,  at 

the  time  when  Mr.  Bergh  first  originated  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
on  waking  up  one  morning  his  ears  tingled  with 
tiie  piteous  cries  of  an  unfortunate  cat,  which,  in 
climbing  a  tree  in  the  general's  yard  in  pursuit 
of  some  birds  in  a  nest,  had  become  permanent- 
ly entangled  in  a  branch  about  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  general  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  to  Mr.  Bergh's  ofHce.  Finding  that  gen- 
tleman in,  he  stated  the  case.  Mr.  Bergh  touch- 
ed a  bell,  and  ordered  the  attendant  at  once 
to  proceed  with  a  long  ladder  and  relieve  the 
cat. 

*'Stop  a  moment,  Mr.  Bergh,"  said  the  gen- 
eral. *'  Is  the  cat  entitled  to  any  consideration  ? 
JSlie  went  up  the  tree  after  the  little  birds." 

*'My  dear  Sir,"  replied  the  great  zoophilist, 
*' let  tts  not  scrutinize  too  closelij  the  motives  of 
that  caty 

And  the  ladder  was  sent. 

Another  good  story  of  Mr.  Bergh  arose  from 
his  unsuccessful  prosecution  in  Brooklyn  of  the 
swill-milk  vendors.  lie  presented  several  clear 
oases  of  the  selling  of  this  disgusting  compound 
before  the  local  courts  there  without  success, 
political  reasons  combining  to  influence  both 
court  and  jury  in  favor  of  the  swill-milk  "maids.'' 
Ijater  a  Brooklyn  editor  urged  the  propriety  of 
his  again  interfering.  Mr.  Bergh  replied,  in  sub- 
stance, that  however  earnest  his  efforts  had  been 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  cows 
who  were  compelled  by  unnatural  food  to  furnish 
swill  milk,  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  swill- 
milk  court  and  jury  had  in  Brooklyn  unanimous- 
ly declared  that  article  to  be  a  most  wholesome 
drink,  he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  renew  his 
attempt  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  that  de- 
luded city  of  a  legal  beverage  which  their  own 
tribunals  had  gravely  decided  to  be  alike  health- 
ful and  invigorating,  and  he  therefore  left  the 
matter  to  the  local  Board  of  Health. 

And  yet  another :  Aft^  Mr.  Bergh's  success- 
ful defeat  of  Ira  Paine  in  his  attempt  to  recover 
damages  against  him  for  stopping  a  pigeon  match, 
in  which  sundry  tame  pigeons  Avere  proposed  to 
be  mutilated  needlessly  in  order  to  determine  a 
contest  for  a  silver  cup,  a  New  York  morning 
paper  came  out  in  a  singular  editorial,  sneering 
at  Mr.  Bergli's  affection  for  birds.  "None  of 
the  pigeons  are  more  thoroughly  symbolical  than 
tlie  cock  which  crew  thrice  in  the  night,  and 
whose  crowing  was  of  most  significance  to  a  per- 
son whose  character  no  one  admires.  Judas 
went  and  hanged  himself  when  he  had  heard  the 
cock  crow  three  times!" 

"This  mixing  up  of  Judas  and  St.  Peter  is 
remarkable,"  said  the  good  Mr.  Bergh,  on  hear- 
ing of  this  article;  "but  I  never  heard  of  the 
devil  yet  quoting  Scripture  accurately,  or  with- 
out getting  matters  mixed.    He  is  not  used  to  it, 


and  he  always  gets  things  wrong  whenever  he 
attempts  it." 


Foil  strict  integrity  and  playful  humor  com- 
mend us  to  the  following,  sent  to  us  by  a  gentle- 
man in  judicial  position  in  Kansas.  It  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  Finance  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  pending  the  discussion 
of  inflation : 

"  The  town  of  C  ,  in  Kansas,  issued  bonds 

for  school-houses,  bridges,  railroads,  etc.,  with 
great  prodigality,  until  now  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness is  nearly  $200,000,  and  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion  nine  and  a  half  per  cent.  No  community 
can  stand  such  taxation  as  that,  and  to  avoid  it 
the  citizens  have  bougiit  a  quarter  section  of  land 
adjoining  the  town  site,  laid  it  off  into  lots  and 
blocks,  and  are  moving  every  building  from  the 
old  to  the  new  town  site.  The  old  town  site 
will  soon  be  a  deserted  tract  of  IGO  acres,  with  a 
bonded  debt  of  $200,000.  The  new  town  starts 
oft'  with  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings 
complete,  and  in  fine  running  order,  and  without 
any  bonded  or  paper  indebtedness.  They  in- 
flated the  old  debt  as  much  as  she  could  stand, 
and  let  her  burst.  But  for  the  new  town — not 
any!" 


A  GOOD  many  stories  of  stammerers  are  told, 
but  none  of  recent  date  better  than  the  following 
of  Piatt  Evans,  of  Cincinnati :  It  was  one  of  his 
pleasures  to  teach  his  friends  how  to  purchase 
tender  geese,  though  he  could  not  always  get 
them  in  the  market.  One  morning  he  saw  a 
lot,  and  inquired  of  the  farmer  how  many  there 
were. 

"About  a  dozen,"  was  the  reply. 

"  W-w-well,"  said  Piatt,  "I  k-k-keep  b-board- 
ing-house,  and  my  b-b-boarders  are  the  biggest 
e-eaters  you  ever  s-s-saw.  P-p-pick  out  n-n-nine 
of  the  t-t-toughest  you've  g-g-got." 

The  farmer  complied,  and  laid  aside  the  other 
three  tender  ones. 

Piatt  picked  them  up  carefully,  and  putting 
them  in  his  basket,  said,  "I  b-b-believe  I'll 
t-t-take  these  three." 


Said  a  lady  to  her  husband  during  the  late 
panic,  "I  am  not  afraid  but  that  we  shall  have 
enough  to  live  on.  I  believe  that  we  shall  be 
provided  for  if  we  only  trust  in  Providence." 

To  which  the  husband  replied,  "Well,  you'll 
divide  with  the  children,  won't  you?  and  I  will 
look  out  for  myself  the  best  I  can." 

]Mr.  Donn  Piatt  has  this  little  squib  at  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  public  men.  The 
question  was  asked,  "Do  you  think  that  Charles 
Francis  Adams  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency ?" 

' '  1  doubt  it, "  was  the  reply.  ' '  Charles  Fran- 
cis is  the  sort  of  man  who  makes  up  a  party  in 
himself.  If  any  other  organization  attempts  to 
join  him,  he  immediately  secedes,  under  the  im- 
pression that  something  must  be  wrong  if  he  is 
not  in  a  minorit3\  He  will  not  remain  in  a  party 
long  enough  to  see  it  die,  and  if  he  joins  it  after 
its  death  he  can  not  keep  up  in  the  procession. 
He  is  like  that  fellow  who  hired  a  horse  and  bug- 
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gy  at  a  livery-stable,  and  was  requested,  as  usual, 
not  to  overdrive  the  animal.  The  man  gravely 
turned  in  his  seat  as  he  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and  said,  slowly  and  earnestly,  '  Stranger,  I  am 
going  to  a  funeral,  and  I'm  bound  to  keep  up 
•with  the  procession  if  it  kills  this  hoss!'" 

They  are  dropping  into  poetiy  in  Oregon, 
judging  from  the  following  superscription  on  a 
letter  sent  from  Portland,  in  that  far-off  State  : 

To  Harry  Howard,  sleek  and  comely, 

Standing  up  behind  his  bar, 
Take  this  letter,  take  it  quickly: 

'Tis  not  to  go  so  very  far; 
Only  to  the  rural  village 
In  the  valley  by  the  mountains, 
Where  the  trout  play  in  the  fountains, 
Where  builds  her  nest  the  pretty  swallow, 
And  the  pigs  do  Walla  VVallu. 


We  all  take  things  for  granted.  This  was  the 
case  at  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  northern  part  of 
Maine,  when  the  pastor  remarked  that  if  any  had 
relatives  in  distant  lands,  prayer  would  be  offered 
in  their  behalf.  Thereupon  a  man  of  the  people 
arose  and  said,  "I  would  like  you  to  pray  for  my 
brother.  He  went  away  two  weeks  ago,  and  I 
haven't  heard  from  him  since.  I  don't  know 
just  where  he  is,  but  you  needn't  pray  below 
Bangor." 

A  FRIEND  in  Maine  sends  the  following : 
Mr.  Earle,  a  gentleman  who  lias  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  revivalist,  made  a  recent  visit  to  Water- 
ville,  where  his  labors  were  attended  with  suc- 
cess. When  about  to  depart  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment at  Gardiner  he  began  an  exhortation  to 
some  of  the  guests  at  the  Williams  House.  Mr. 
S  ,  who  had  a  carriage  ready  for  his  convey- 
ance to  the  de'pot,  reminded  him  it  was  time  to 
leave, 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mr.  Earle ;  "  the  Lord  controls 
the  trains." 

"Yes,"  replied  his  matter-of-fact  friend,  "but 
if  you  intend  to  go  by  this  train  you  must  start 
now,  for  to  my  certain  knowledge  the  Lord  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  M.  C.  E.  E.  for  up- 
ward of  two  years." 

The  minister  got  left. 

Where  else  than  in  Pennsylvania  could  this 
have  occurred  ? 

A,  ^octor  of  our  village  was  recently  taken  off 
suddenly,  which  fact  was  announced  to  us  by 

Jake  A  ,  a  boy  living  at  our  house,  who  at 

times  would,  in  the  most  innocent  way,  describe 
things  irregularly.  Coming  in  hastily,  and  near- 
ly out  of  breath,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  Dr.  P  

is  dead  ;  he's  had  a  political  stroke 

Dk.  H  a  well-known  hygienic  physician 

in  — — ,  not  only  attends  to  the  bodily  ailments 
of  patients  in  his  institution,  but  frequently  takes 
occasion  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  administer  to 
them  a  little  spiritual  medicine  in  the  form  of  a 
lengthy  extemporaneous  sermon.  Not  long  since, 
having'  called  them  together,  he  proceeded  to 
talk,  taking  for  his  subject  the  Crucifixion.  The 
discourse  was  a  good  one,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  he  had  so  worked  upon  the  sympathies  of  his 
auditors  that  many  were  in  tears.  After  dwell- 
ing upon  the  cruelty  of  that  mode  of  punishment, 
;he  doctor  spoke  of  the  malefactor  crucified  at 


the  Saviour's  right  hand,  who  was  so  blessed  as 
to  receive  pardon,  "Brothers  and  sisters,"  said 
he,  "who  among  us  would  not  give  all  he  pos- 
sesses to-day  to  be  thus  favored  ?  /  would  give 
ten  thousand  worlds  if  I  could  have  been  there 
and  been  that  thief.  Yes,"  continued  he,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  as  if  to  reflect,  "I  would  give 
eleven  thousand  !"  The  effect  upon  the  audience 
of  this  additional  bid  may  be  imagined. 


We  have  from  Colorado  an  account  of  one  of 
those  interesting  incidents  in  Western  life  con- 
nected with  that  noble  animal,  the  horse.  It  is 
thrown  into  epic  shape  and  glides  as  follows : 

A  stranger  from  the  mountains  came  slowly  riding 
down. 

And  stopped  to  get  his  dinner  in  a  Rio  Grande  town, 
And  his  rough-haired,  raw-boned,  played-out,  tired, 

and  hungry-looking  steed 
He  sent  out  to  the  stable  to  recuperate  with  feed. 

It  wasn't  such  a  fancy  horse:  his  joints  were  very 
large, 

And  his  legs  hung  out  each  side  of  him  like  oars 

upon  a  barge; 
And  the  stranger  who  came  riding  that  nag  Into  DeT 

Norte 

Had  no  exalted  opinion  of  his  qualities,  I  thought. 

But  when  they  went  to  chaffing  him— those  sports 

across  the  range — 
That  he  should  get  his  dander  up  is  nothing  very 

strange. 

And  when  they  went  to  betting  that  tLey  had  a  colt 
"right  thar" 

That  could  beat  his  "boss,"'  he  bridled  up  with 
"  Gentlemen,  I'll  swar, 

"Althougb  I  don't  much  keer  to  run,  I  never  let  a 
banter 

Bluff  me  while  I  have  horseflesh  that  kin  walk  or 

run  or  canter; 
So  if  you've  got  a  runnin'  hoss,  or  a  dozen,  trot  'em  in, 
And  I'll  try  to  make  it  lively,  if  nary  a  red  I  win." 

Then  like  wild-fire  spread  the  rumor  throughout  that 
mining  town 

That  they'd  caught  a  "greeny"  nappin',  and  would 

do  him  up  so  brown 
That  'twould  make  his  head  swim  maybe,  for  they 

entertained  no  doubt 
Of  their  open-and-shut  ability  to  clean  that  stranger 

out. 

From  fifty -dollar  greenbacks  down  to  Saguache 

County  scrip, 
They  staked  their  money  lively  with  a  reckless  "let 

'er  rip," 

For  they  "  wanted  ter  wax  that  stranger  on  his  hoss 
almity  bad," 

And  they  gathered  up  their  bronchos  and  every  nag 
they  had. 

Then  straightway  that  stranger  started  with  the 

citizens  en  viasse, 
To  find  a  level  spot  of  ground  all  covered  o'er  with 

grass, 

For,  said  he,  "  I  reckon^vc  mout  as  well  jes  let  the 
critters  go 

'Thout  waitin'  any  longer,  fer  it  muchly  looks  like 
snow." 

The  rivals  in  that  scrub  lit  out ;  the  stranger  got  the 
lead, 

And  the  "ornery"  horse  developed  extraordinary 
speed. 

He  got  away  right  easy  with  those  San  Luis  Valley 
nags, 

And  that  stranger  he  stood  treat  at  Storms'  as  he 
pocketed  their  rags. 

A  MOST  excellent  and  instructive  as  well  as 
very  entertaining  little  volume  is  the  Eev,  Dr. 
Tyng's  Oj/ice  and  Dnt;)  of  a  Christian  Pastor — 
a  course  of  five  lectures  delivered  in  1873  to  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Theology  in  Boston 
University,  and  recently  published  by  ILarper 
and  Brothers.  After  speaking  of  the  object  and 
qualifications  of  the  Christian  pastor  in  the  ful- 
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fillment  of  liis  important  office  and  work,  lie  al- 
ludes to  the  instruments  which  he  is  to  employ  in 
addition  ;  and  in  doing  this  he  contrasts  the  suc- 
cess of  the  contented,  ciieerful-tempered  man 
with  the  fciiiure  of  the  discontented,  complaining 
man.    Of  the  latter  type  the  doctor  says  : 

"What  an  unwholesome,  repulsive  miasma 
spreads  around  him !  lie  can  not  be  desired, 
nor  longed  for,  nor  tolerated  but  by  those  who 
are  more  truly  the  imitators  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
ISaviour  than  he.  He  may  know  all  books  and 
all  languages  ;  he  may  be,  in  his  own  estimation, 
'wiser  than  Daniel,'  and  really  'prouder  than 
Lucifer;'  he  may  be  an  adept  in  all  conversation 
and  all  culture ;  but  none  desire  him,  and  every 
})lace  in  which  his  ministry  is  appointed  and 
exercised  becomes  feally  more  discontented  than 
he. 

"Such  a  man  occurs  to  my  mind.  lie  was 
talented,  educated,  and  outwardly  well  prepared. 
But  he  had  no  aptitude  of  personal  conformity  to 
appointed  conditions,  and  he  has  rolled  and  tum- 
bled through  the  (Church  from  one  inferior  place 
to  another  still  more  so,  until  in  age  he  seems 
likely  to  have  no  home  open  to  him  in  any  part 
of  the  Lord's  work  on  earth.  lie  asked  me  one 
day  the  reason  for  this.  He  said,  'I  preach  the 
same  truth  as  you  ;  why  is  my  preaching  use- 
less ?'  We  were  near  a  butcher's  stall,  filled  with 
a  stock  of  most  attractive  meat.  '  Why  can  not 
you  eat  that  meat,  so  nicely  cut  np,  and  looking 
so  clean?'  I  replied.  'Why,  it  is  not  cooked,' 
he  said.  '  That  is  exactly  the  point, '  1  answered : 
'  tiiat  which  is  wanting  in  all  your  work  is  cook- 
ing— adaptation  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of 
the  people  to  whom  you  are  sent.  Your  meat  is 
nicely  cut  up  and  divided,  but  it  is  not  cooked.' 

"John  Is^ewton  once  went  to  hear  a  very  ciit- 
ical  and  accurate  preacher,  and  when  asked  by 
him  how  he  liked  his  discriminating  analysis, 
answered,  'One  great  distinction  you  seem  to 
have  forgotten — the  difference  between  bones  and' 
meat.'" 

Another  of  the  doctor  : 

"  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a  few  weeks 
over  I  left  my  New  England  home  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  preacher — the  world  before  me,  and 
Providence  my  guide.  Eour  weeks  afterward  I 
found  myself  settled  as  a  pastor  in  a  church  in 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  then 
the  business  suburb  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
It  was  a  church  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  and 
in  which  not  a  single  individual  was  known  to 
me.  They  accidentally  heard  me  without  my 
knowledge.  Their  aged  pastor  left  them  but 
the  Sunday  previous,  and  pleasantly  said  to 
them,  '  If  that  young  man  had  an  h  in  his  name 
he  would  be  the  very  thing  for  you.'  Tliey  took 
me  at  his  word,  and  thus  made  me  the  thing." 

One  more : 

"My  habit  of  preaching,  which  I  had  acquired 
in  arevival  atRristol,  Rhode  Island,  from  whence  I 
had  gone  within  the  previous  month,  was  entirely 
extemporaneous,  and  was  sometimes  very  trying. 

 It  was  while  in  Georgetown  I  went  as  usual 

to  my  church  one  Sunday  with  my  feeble  prepa- 
ration for  the  pulpit.  It  was  during  the  session 
of  Congress,  and  to  my  amazement  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  men  were  there,  many  of  whom 
were  personal  friends  of  my  father.  I  was  terri- 
fied beyond  control  at  the  sight,  and  my  gracious 
Lord  left  me  to  my  own  pride  for  my  chasten- 


ing. I  forgot  my  text  and  my  whole  subject, 
and  after  blundering  on  for  perhaps  ten  minutes 
in  a  most  profuse  perspiration,  overwhelmed  with 
confusion,  I  suddenly  closed  the  service,  and 
dismissed  the  congregation.  Walking  home, 
bowed  down  with  my  mortification,  my  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Bishop  Griswold,  said  to  me :  '  Now 
do  give  up  this  attempt  at  extempore  preaching. 
You  know  my  father  said  it  would  always  be 
desultory  and  unconnected.  You  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  it,  I  fear.'  I  rej)lied  :  'I  will  never  give 
it  up.  This  very  occasion  has  made  me  deter- 
mined. It  can  be  acquired,  and,  by  the  Lord's 
help,  I  will  acquire  it.'  'I  hirty  years  after  that 
I  saw  ^Ir.  Van  Buren — who  was  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished hearers  on  that  day — in  St.  George's 
Church  in  New  York.  He  came  np  to  the 
chancel  to  speak  to  me,  with  his  friend  Judge 
Vanderpoel,  whom  he  was  visiting.  Referring 
to  some  things  past,  I  said,  'Do  you  remember 
that  day  of  my  dreadfid  failure  in  preaching  in 
Georgetown,  in  the  begiin)ing  of  my  ministry?' 
'Oh  yes,' said  he,  'but  you  have  never  failed 
since.'" 


There  must  be  forms,  especially  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, otherwise  where  should  we  be  ?  Every 
new  form  ought  to  combine  what  Lowell  speaks 
of  as 

"Suthin'  combinin'  moril  truth 
With  phrases  such  as  strikes." 

This  seems  to  have  been  achieved  on  the  follow- 
ing return  on  an  execution  issued  in  the  case  of 
the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  v.  James  B. 
Bousely  et  al,,  by  the  sheriff'  of  Henry  County, 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  lawyers,  and  not  a 
few  ordinary  people : 

Came  to  hand  December  16, 1ST2,  at  ten  o'clock  p.m., 
and  afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  10th  day  of  January, 
1874,  notwithstanding  this  Avrit  has  been  390  days  from 
the  date  of  issue,  yet  nevertheless  be  it  remembered 
that  on  the  above  said  10th  day  of  January,  1874,  after 
many  entreaties  and  a  faithful  presentation  of  "dead 
issues,"  I  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  manipula- 
ting the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  and  96-100 
($114  96)  dollars  of  the  defendants'  money,  and  for  fear 
that  some  "  salary  grabber"  would  feloniously  filch  the 
same  from  my  possession,  I  forthwith  rushed  frantic- 
ally to  the  bank  and  deposited  the  same  therein,  and 
row,  to  wit,  January  12,  1874,  after  two  nights  of 
sweet  repose,  I  again  rushed  to  the  bank  aforesaid 
and  selected  a  draft  from  among  the  many,  one  in  fa- 
vor of  William  J.  Wallace,  Clerk  of  Marion  County, 
Indiana,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  six  and  41-109 
($106  41)  dollarr  for  his  careful  manipulation  and  proper 
distribution.  Sanl  sum  being  sufficient  to  cause  a 
bright  smile  to  beam  on  the  countenance  of  all  herein 
concerned,  except  myself,  for  which  I  have  amply  pro- 
vided by  retaining  the  sum  of  eight  55-100  ($8  55)  dol- 
lars as  my  costs  on  collection  and  for  serving  summons 
in  this  cause.  And  the  long  lost  is  returned.  For  t!ie 
long  delay  inquire  of  Smith  &  Hawkins,  attorneys. 

H.  L.  MULI.EN, 

Sheriff  Henry  County. 


There  is  nothing  particularly  amusing  in  the 
following,  though  at  the  time  it  was  thought  to 
have  been  an  exceedingly  ready  and  witty  hit  at 
an  abuse.  It  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  George 
Sinclair,  a  work  possessing  no  general  interest 
for  people  in  this  country,  and  therefore  not  re- 
published, and  the  extract  is  probably  now  for 
the  first  time  in  American  type : 

At  the  time  the  question  of  the  wealth,  and 
the  abuses  connected  with  it,  of  the  Irish  bish- 
ojjs,  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  the  inferior 
dergv,  was  creating  great  interest  in  the  public 
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mind,  the  dignitaries  of  tlie  Church  were  boldly — 
certainly  most  imprudently — proclaiming  them- 
selves to  be,  and  priding  themselves  on  the  as- 
sumed fact,  successors  of  the  Apostles.  Sir 
George  took  them  on  their  own  terms,  and  in 
the  most  triumpliant  manner  made  themselves 
and  their  ecclesiastical  pretensions  alike  ridicu- 
lous. After  some  preliminary  observations  Sir 
George  thus  proceeded : 

If,  during  the  laborious  and  successful  excavations 
of  enterprising  Oriental  explorers,  a  brazen  tablet  were 
dug  up  which,  when  deciphered  and  translated,  and  the 
sums  represented  by  modem  equivalents,  proclaimed 
the  following  notabilia— 

WEALTH  OF  THE  ArOSTLES. 

Probate  of  their  Wills. 


Matthew   £400,000 

Simon  the  Canaanite   150,000 

Lebbeus   100,000 

James  the  Less   300,000 

Paul   200,000 

John   150,000 

Peter   250,000 

Andrew   150,000 


Making  a  total  of  £1,700,000 


—if  such  a  discovery  of  the  wills  of  the  Apostles  were 
made,  the  obvious  inference  would  generally  be  de- 
duced that  the  public  announcement  of  their  having 
amassed  such  enormous  amounts  of  "filthy  lucre"' 
must  in  no  small  degree  have  hardened  their  hearers 
against  the  more  impressive  exhortations  to  set  their 
affections  on  things  above,  and  not  to  lay  up  for  them- 
selves treasures  upon  earth.  A  similar  result  will,  I 
doubt  not,  ensue  whenever  the  subjoined  short  but 
significant  paragraph  is  read  by  acute  and  impartial 
inquirers,  in  reference  to  certain  dignitaries  profess- 
ing to  be  the  rightful  and  indefeasible  successors  of 
the  "twelve"  whose  disinterestedness  and  self-denial 
were  as  conspicuous  as  their  sanctity  and  success  ; 

WEALTH  OF  THE  IRISH  mSHOPS. 

Prolate  of  Irish  Protestant  Bishops^  Wills. 


Agar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel   £400,000 

Porter,  Bishop  of  Clogher   250,000 

Knox,  Bishop  of  Killaloe   100,000 

Stuart,  Archbishop  of  Armagh   300,000 

Hawkins,  Bishop  of  Raphoe   250,000 

Fowler,  Archbishop  of  Dublin   150,000 

Beresford,  Archbishop  of  Tuam   250,000 

Total  £1,700,000 


In  Nevada,  even  as  in  New  York,  the  great 
business  of  courtship  goes  on  as  briskly  as  ever, 
though  some  of  the  details  vary.  From  the  for- 
mer locality  we  are  furnished  with  a  narrative 
which  has  a  slight  dramatic  action  and  flavor 
not  common  to  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  described 
thus:  "My  sister  Em  has  got  a  feller  who  has 
been  coming  to  see  her  'most  every  night  for 
some  time.  Night  before  last,  just  to  have  a 
little  fun,  I  went  in  the  parlor,  and  crawled  un- 
der the  sofa  on  the  8ly,  and  waited  there  till  he 
and  Em  had  got  settled  ;  and  just  as  he  was  ask- 
ing her  if  she  was  willing  to  be  his  dear  partner 
for  life,  and  trust  to  his  strong  right  arm  for  pro- 
tection and  support,  I  gave  three  red-hot  Indian 
war-whoops,  and  l)umped  myself  up  against  the 
bottom  of  tiic  sofa,  and  fired  off  an-  old  horse- 
pistol  tliat  I  had  borrowed  of  Sam  Johnson,  and, 
my  gracious!  how  that  feller  jumped  up  and 
scooted  for  the  door !  He  never  stopped  to  get 
his  hat,  but  went  tumbling  head  over  heels  down 
the  door-steps.  As  for  Em,  she  was  just  that 
scared  that  she  squatted  right  down  on  the  floor, 
and  screeched  like  blue  blazes,  till  dad  and  moth- 
er came  running  in,  with  nothing  on  but  their 
night-clothes,  and  wanted  to  know  what  the 
matter  was.    But  Em  only  yelled  the  louder, 


and  kept  pointing  under  the  sofa,  till  dad  got 
down  on  his  knees,  and  saw  me  there,  and  pulled 
me  out  by  the  hind-leg.  When  he  had  got  me 
out  in  the  wood-shed,  he  wari)ed  me  over  his 
knee,  and  then  went  at  me  with  an  old  trunk 
strap,  and  I  haven't  got  over  it  real  nicely  yet." 


From  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  comes  this  : 
In  February  last  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jack,  of  Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  went  to  Turbotville  to  assist 
at  a  protracted  meeting,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  the  next  day.  While  walking  on  the 
street  with  the  resident  minister,  the  latter  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  J.  to  remain  until  the  day  follow- 
ing. To  relieve  any  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  his  wife  at  his  not  returning  at  the  appointed 
time,  he  immediately  went  to  the  telegraph  ofiice 
and  sent  the  following  telegram  : 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Jack,  Danville,  Pennsylvania  : 
Psalm  V.  3,  first  clause  in  the  verse. 

A.  B.  Jack. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  saith,  "  JMy  voice  shalt 
thou  hear  in  the  morning." 


Dialogue  in  a  cemetery : 

Wife.  "Ah,  husband,  do  you  see  this  beau- 
tiful carving? — how  delicately  cut  in  the  pure 
white  stone !" 

Husband.  "Yes,  very  pretty." 

Wife.  "  But,  William,  you  have  no  taste  for 
art;  you  don't  enjoy  these  things  as  I  do.  Just 
notice  this  slender  column  of  immaculate  marble, 
with  the  touching  question  so  beautifully  carved, 
'  Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?' " 

Husband.  "Yes,  I  see ;  and  here  is  her  name 
on  the  foot-stone — 'G.  A.  B.'  Yes,  I  guess  they 
miss  her,  if  that  was  her  name." 

And  there  came  silence. 


While  Company  "N"  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  was  doing  picket  duty 
on  the  Potomac,  John  Moy,  not  many  years 
from  old  Ireland,  was  placed  as  sentinel,  with 
orders  to  examine  all  "passes."  During  the 
day  a  horseman  chanced  that  way,  and  being 
summoned  to  halt,  handed  his  pass  to  Moy,  who 
leisurely  scanned  it,  gave  it  back,  and  permitted 
the  horseman  to  go  on.  INIoy's  deliberation  had 
been  noted  by  Lieutenant  P  ,  who  called  out, 

"Was  that  a  proper  pass  ?" 

"  Yis,  Sur." 

"  What  was  on  it,  John  ?" 

"  Divil  a  bit  do  I  know,  Sur,  but  with  all  the 
readin'  and  writin'  there  was  on  that  pass,  it  was 
enough  to  pass  a  major-gineral  to  the  very  divil  I" 


OsK  of  the  most  estimable  men  in  Albany — 
a  printer,  of  course — sends  to  the  Drawer  the  fol- 
lowing :  Our  proof  boy  is  reported  as  having  gone 
to  the  Medical  College  in  this  city  with  a  proof. 
By  mistake  in  entering  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  museum,  and  in  passing  through  stopped  in 
front  of  a  case  in  which  a  skeleton  was  hanging. 
As  he  stepped  up  to  examine,  the  floor  yielded  a 
little,  and  the  wire  attachment  to  the  floor  caused 
the  skeleton  to  raise  its  arm.  The  boy  was  fright- 
ened and  ran.  On  reaching  the  street  the  stu- 
dent who  wanted  the  proof  hailed  him  to  come 
back. 

"No,  you  don't!  "exclaimed  the  lad.  "Think 
I  don't  know  vou  now,  since  vou  got  vour  clothes 
on!" 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


PAT'S  ruiI.OSOiMlY. 


Our  renders  have  doubtless  always  understood 
that  R.  H.  Stoddard,  who  gives  us  u  bit  of  poetry 
now  and  then,  is  an  American  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  following 
specimens  establish  beyond  a  question  his  Celtic 
origin  : 

PAT'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

When  the  winter  is  cold 

I  keep  meself  warm  ; 
When  the  summer  is  hot 

I  keep  meself  cool: 
It's  mebbe  I'm  bold, 

And  it's  mebbe  I'm  not ; 
But  a  gossoon's  a  fool 

When  he  goes  into  harm ! 
Sez  my  old  Uncle  Dan — 

A  wise  one,  and  stiddy — 
"  What's  the  world  to  a  man 

When  his  wife  is  a  widdy  ?" 

When  the  soldier  struts  by 

With  his  sword  at  his  side, 
And  the  rattle,  rattle  drums 

Beat  the  roll  and  the  call. 
He  may  go  or  may  fly — 

I  stay  here  till  death  comes. 
For  I  mind  me  of  all 

That  in  battle  have  died! 
I  am  like  Uncle  Dan, 

For  he  said — troth  and  did  he— 
"What's  the  world  to  a  man 

When  his  wife  is  a  widdy  ?" 

When  the  sailor  hoists  sail. 

And  stands  out  on  the  deep, 
Laving  sweetheart  or  wife 

And  the  childer  behind, 
He  tirapts  the  wild  gale, 

And  he  trifles  with  life, 
And  he  sinks,  d'ye  mind. 

Where  the  mermaidens  sleep  ! 


"  Pat,"  sez  old  Uncle  Dan, 
"  Stay  at  home  with  your  Biddy ; 

What's  the  world  to  a  man 
When  his  wife  is  a  widdy  ?" 

Let  the  scholar  sit  up 

And  write  late  and  long, 
To  insure  him  a  name — 

He  may  sit  up  for  me ; 
Give  me  but  a  full  cup, 

He  may  have  all  his  Fame ; 
For  it's  stuff,  d'ye  see. 

And  not  worth  an  old  song ! 
Let  us  live,  Uncle  Dan; 

Let  us  live  and  love,  Biddy ; 
What's  the  world  to  a  man 

When  his  wife  is  a  widdy  ? 

BIDDY'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

What  would  I  do  if  you  was  dead  ? 

And  when  do  you  think  of  dying  ? 
I'd  stand  by  your  bed,  and  hold  your  head. 

And  cry,  or  pretind  to  be  crying ! 
There's  many  a  worser  man  nor  you— 

If  one  knew  where  to  find  him — 
And  mebbe  many  a  better,  too. 

With  money  to  leave  behind  him ! 
But  you,  if  I  was  dying  to-day 

(I  saw  you  now  when  you  kissed  her), 
I  tell  you,  Pat,  what  you'd  be  at— 

You'd  marry  your  widdy's  sister ! 

You'd  make  an  iligant  corpse,  indade, 

Sleeping  so  sound  and  stiddy : 
If  you  could  see  yourself  as  you  laid. 

You'd  want  to  come  back  to  Biddy ! 
You  would  be  dressed  in  your  Sunday  best. 

As  tidy  as  I  could  make  you. 
With  a  sprig  of  something  on  your  breasts 

And  the  boys  would  come  to  wake  you ! 
But  you,  if  I  was  dead  in  your  stead 

(Do  you  think  I  never  missed  her?). 
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I  tell  you,  Pat,  what  you'd  be  at — 
You'd  marry  your  widdy's  sister! 

The  undertaker  would  drive  the  hearse 

That  has  the  big  black  feather: 
If  there  was  no  money  left  in  your  purse, 

Your  friends  would  club  together! 
They'd,  look  at  your  cold  remains  before 

They  followed  you  down  to  the  ferry ; 
And  the  coaches  standing  at  the  door 

Would  go  to  the  cemetery! 
But  you,  if  I  was  once  in  the  box 

(I  wonder  her  lips  don't  blister), 
I  tell  you,  Pat,  what  you'd  be  at — 

You'd  marry  your  widdy's  sister ! 

When  you  was  under  the  sod  I'd  sigh, 

And — if  I  could  do  without  you, 
Mebbe  I've  a  strapping  lad  in  my  eye 

Would  come  here  and  talk  about  you ! 
A  little  courtin'  would  be  divertin', 

A  kind  voice  whispering,  "  Biddy  /" 
And  a  kiss  on  the  sly— for  what's  the  hurt  in 

A  man  consoling  a  widdy  ? 
But  you,  before  I  was  dead  at  all 

(Now  don't  deny  that  you  kissed  her), 
I  tell  you,  Pat,  what  ^ou'd  be  at — 

You'd  marry  your  widdy's  sister ! 


Here  is  a  sermon  on  a  dead  chicken  bj  our 
little  friend  Ethel,  a  six-year-old  : 

"  Like  in  the  fable  of  the  man,  the  boy,  and  the 
donkey,  I  can  not  hope  to  please  every  one,  but 
I  will  try  to  do  my  best  with  this  sermon.  The 
heart  has  its  little  vanities  and  its  little  goodness- 
es. Do  not  laugh  at  man's  poorness,  my  dear 
friends.  I  hope  you  will  regard  this  solemn 
service  wiA  great  solemnity.  This  dear  one  has 
departed  the  lower  world.  Mourners,  cry  not ; 
moiu'n  not,  for  the  departed  one  has  gone  to  a 
place  so  sweet  in  eternity.  It  is  well  for  it  that 
it  has  died  early,  for  it  is  saved  much  pain.  We 
must  not  blame  the  dear  mother.  In  her  ener- 
gies to  procure  food,  the  mother  had  kicked  over 
the  dish  on  one  of  her  little  ones,  and  this — the 
result.  We  warn  all  these  listeners  that  when 
they  have  life,  energy,  thought,  soul,  they  should 
prepare  themselves  for  death,  for  man  knoweth 
not  the  hour  nor  the  day  of  judgment.  This 
little  one  slumbers  sweetly  in  her  coffin.  She  is 
happy  ;  she  is  an  angel  now.  It  is  only  her  body 
will  sleep  in  the  grave ;  her  spirit  has  gone  to  the 
animalitij  kingdom.  She  misses  not  her  Indian 
meal,  she  misses  not  her  mother.  This  little 
one  has  been  taken  in  the  prime  of  her  life.  (I 
warn  thee  to  be  attentive,  and  not  trim  thine  hat 
with  dock  leaves  and  flowers  from  the  decora- 
tions of  the  body  while  I  speak  to  thee.)  I  speak 
to  thee  not  harshly,  and  give  thee  the  advice  I 
gave  before.  Be  ready,  prepared  for  slumber, 
peace,  happiness,  righteousness.  I  will  now  re- 
late a  fable,  which  has  a  parable.  There  was 
once  a  hog  who  was  dirty,  and  lived  in  a  sty.  He 
loved  filth,  and  was  greedy  and  unrighteous. 
There  lived  on  the  same  farm  a  lamb,  who  was 
clean  and  tidy,  and  ate  fresh  grass,  and  was  in- 
nocent. One  day  the  lamb  addressed  the  hog, 
and  said  :  '  Sir,  if  your  habits  were  better,  and 
you  were  cleaner,  and  ate  meal,  or  grass  and  hay, 
as  I  do,  people  would  relish  you  better.  I  do 
not  consider  myself  better  than  other  people,  but 
I  am  only  advising  you  how  you  might  amend 
some  of  your  habits.'  But  the  hog  answered,  in 
a  surly  tone  :  '  Humph  !  hegh  !  hegh  !  To  you 
it  is  easy  ;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  this.  /  am 
a  hog,  and  you  a  lamb.'  But  the  lamb  asked, 
mildly,  'Have  you  ever  experienced  what  it  is 
to  be  good  ?'    '  No  ;  and  I  don't  wish  to,  either  ; 


I  don't  care  much  about  it.'  Wickedness  is  the 
filth  the  hog  longs  after.  The  lamb  is  the  good 
angel  who  tries  to  coax  people  to  do  better. 
Now,  my  friends,  it  Is  time  for  the  removal  of 
the  coffin.  (And  now,  Ocey,  you  must  throw  up 
your  arms  and  begin  to  howl.)'' 


This  comes  from  a  correspondent  in  Sedalia, 
Missouri.  During  the  late  war,  while  the  Fed- 
eral troops  near  here  were  taking  a  good  many 
prisoners,  a  prominent  Southern  divine  found 
himself  in  quandary.  Calling  on  the  general 
commanding,  he  said : 

"Sir,  I  have  been  ordered  by  my  bishop  to 
pray  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
The  United  States  forces  now  having  possession 
of  the  place,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  in 
my  difficulty  I  come  to  you." 

The  general,  a  kindly  man,  asked,  "  How  long 
have  you  prayed  for  Mr.  Davis  ?" 
P^ver  since  the  war  began." 

"Well,  my  dear  doctor,"  continued  the  gen- 
eral, "I  am  not  much  of  a  theologian — only  a 
poor  soldier  Avho  obeys  orders ;  and  as  your 
prayers  don't  appear  to  have  done  Mr.  Davis 
much  good,  or  us  any  harm,  I  see  no  objection  to 
your  obeying  your  orders,  and  continuing  your 
supplications  for  Jeff,  who  certainly  needs  all 
the  help,  spiritual  and  material,  he  can  get." 

The  doctor,  as  they  say  in  Georgia,  "resumed 
the  primeval  condition  of  his  former  rectitude. " 


THE  MAIDEN'S  LAST  FAREWELL. 

IN  TDE  DAY  OF  OUEMATION. 

TuKN  the  night  wore  on,  and  we  knew  the  worst, 

That  the  end  of  it  all  was  nigh  : 
Three  doctors  they  had  from  the  very  first — 

And  what  could  one  do  but  die  ? 

"Oh,  William!"  she  cried,  "strew  no  blossoms  of 
spring. 

For  the  new  'apparatus'  might  rust; 
But  say  that  a  handful  of  shavings  you'll  bring, 
And  linger  to  see  me  combust. 

"Oh,  promise  me,  love,  by  the  iire-hole  you'll  watch. 

And  wlien  mourners  and  stokers  convene. 
You  will  see  that  they  light  me  some  solemn,  slow 
match, 

And  warn  them  against  kerosene. 

"It  would  cheer  me  to  know,  ere  these  rude  breezes 
waft 

My  essences  far  to  the  pole, 
That  one  whom  I  love  will  look  to  the  draught, 
And  have  a  fond  eye  on  the  coal. 

"Then  promise  me,  love"  —  and  her  voice  fainter 
grew — 

"  While  this  body  of  mine  calcifies. 
You  will  stand  just  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  flue, 
And  gaze  while  my  gases  arise. 

"  For  Thompson— Sir  Henry— has  found  out  a  way 
(Of  his  '  process'  you've  surely  heard  tell), 

And  you  burn  like  a  parlor-match  gently  away, 
Nor  even  offend  by  a  smell. 

"  So  none  of  the  dainty  need  sniff  in  disdain 
When  my  carbon  floats  up  to  the  sky ; 

And  I'm  sure,  love,  that  you  will  never  complain, 
Though  an  ash  should  blow  into  your  eye. 

"  Now  promise  me,  love"— and  she  murmured  low— 

"When  the  calcification  is  o'er, 
You  will  sit  by  my  grave  in  the  twilight  glow— 

I  mean  by  my  furnace  door : 

"  Yes,  promise  me,  love,  while  the  seasons  revolve 

On  their  noiseless  axles,  the  years, 
You  will  visit  the  kiln  where  you  saw  me  '  resolve,' 

And  leach  my  pale  ashes  with  tears." 

JouN  Paul. 
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LEFT  ASHORE. 


"  ANP  THREE  LITTLE  HAPPY  FA0E8  SPED 

TO  THE  DANCING  BOAT — AND  HE  WENT  TOO." 


Softly  it  stole  up  out  of  the  sea, 
The  day  that  brought  my  dole  to  me; 
Slowly  into  the  star-sown  gray, 
Dim  and  dappled,  it  soared  away. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  such  tender  light 
Was  brimming  over  with  bale  and  blight  ? 
Who  would  have  dreamed  that  fitful  breeze 
Fanned  from  the  tumult  of  tossing  seas  ? 
Oh,  softly  and  slowly  stole  up  from  the  sea 
The  day  that  brought  my  dole  to  me ! 

Glad  was  I  at  the  open  door 

While  my  footfall  lingered  along  the  floor. 

For  three  bright  heads  at  that  dawn  of  day 

Close  on  the  self-same  pillow  lay; 

Three  sweet  mouths  I  bent  and  kissed 

As  the  gold  and  rose  and  amethyst 

Of  the  eastern  sky  was  round  us  shed ; 

And  three  little  happy  faces  sped 

To  the  dancing  boat — and  he  went  too — 

And  lightly  the  wind  that  morning  blew. 

Many  a  time  had  one  and  all 
Gone  out  before  to  the  deep-sea  haul; 
Many  a  time  come  rowing  back 
Against  the  tide  of  the  Merrimac, 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congrese,  in  the  year  18T4,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
Vol.  XLIX.— No.  290.— 1 1 
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"and  tuottgh  eveby  pool  wiieke  the  fttlt.  tideb  toss 
i  seabcu  fok  some  look  of  cukling  floss — " 


With  shining  freight,  and  a  reddening  sail 
Flapping  loose  in  the  idle  gale, 
While  over  them  faded  the  evening  glow, 
With  stars  above  and  with  stars  below, 
Trolling  and  laughing,  a  welcome  din. 
To  me  and  the  warm  shore  making  in. 

Then  why  that  day,  as  I  watched  the  boat, 

Did  I  remember  the  midnight  rote 

That  rolled  a  signal  across  my  sleep 

Of  the  storm  that  cried  from  deep  to  deep. 

Plunging  along  in  its  eager  haste 

Across  the  desert  and  desolate  waste. 

Far  off  through  the  heart  of  the  gray  mid-seas, 

To  rob  me  forever  of  all  my  ease  ? 

Oh,  I  know  not :  I  only  know 

That  sound  was  the  warning  of  my  woe. 

For  lo,  as  I  looked,  I  saw  the  mist 

Over  the  channel  curl  and  twist, 

And  blot  the  breaker  out  of  sight 

Where  its  angry  horn  gored  the  waters  white. 

Only  a  sea-turn,  I  heard  them  say, 

That  the  climbing  sun  will  burn  away. 

But  I  saw  it  silently  settling  down 

Like  an  ashen  pall  upon  the  town : 

Oh,  hush,  I  cried ;  'tis  some  huge  storm's  rack ; 

My  darlings,  my  darlings,  will  never  come  back ! 

All  day  I  stood  on  the  old  sea-wall, 
Watching  the  great  swell  rise  and  fall, 
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And  the  spume  and  spray  drove  far  and  thin, 

But  never  a  sail  came  staggering  in. 

And  out  of  the  east  a  wet  wind  blew, 

And  over  my  head  the  foam-flakes  flew ; 

Down  came  the  night  without  a  star, 

Loud  was  the  cry  of  the  raging  bar ; 

And  I  wrung  my  hands  and  called  and  prayed, 

And  the  black  wild  east  all  answer  made. 

Oh,  long  ere  the  cruel  night  was  done 

Came  the  muflied  toll  of  the  minute-gun  ; 

Nothing  it  meant  to  me,  I  knew. 

Save  that  other  women  were  waiting  too — 

For  many  the  craft  that,  cast  away. 

On  the  shoals  of  the  long  Plumb  Island  lay. 

Wrecked  and  naked,  a  hungry  horde 

Of  tierce  white  surges  leaping  aboard. 

And  bale  and  bundle  came  up  from  the  sea — 

But  nothing  ever  came  back  to  me. 

And  though  every  pool  where  the  full  tides  toss 

I  search  for  some  lock  of  curling  floss, 

Yet  still  in  my  window  night  by  night 

The  little  candle  is  burning  bright — 

For,  oh,  if  I  suddenly  turned  to  meet 

My  darlings  coming  with  flying  feet. 

While  I  in  the  place  they  left  me  sat, 

No  greater  marvel  'twould  be  than  that 

When  so  softly,  so  sweetly,  stole  up  from  the  sea 

The  day  that  brought  my  dole  to  me ! 


"  YET  8TII.L  IN  MY  WINDOW  NIGHT  BY  NIGUT 
THE  LITTLE  OANULE  18  BUBNING  BEIGUT." 
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THE  MOUNTAINS.— IX. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  PORTE  CRAYON. 


"  r  |1HE  American  is  the  hero  of  the  world. 

_l.  Among  civilized  men  he  is  ever  read- 
iest to  forsake  the  ease  and  comfort  of  an 
established  liome,  to  spurn  the  pleasures  and 
allurements  of  a  luxurious  society,  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  peace  and  protection  of  an 
enlightened  State,  and  devote  himself  by  de- 
liberate preference  to  a  life  of  rudest  hard- 
ship, privation,  and  danger.  Whether  the 
motive  be  worthy  or  despicable ;  whether 
the  object  be  small  or  great ;  whether  to 
gratify  a  longing  for  rash  and  aimless  ad- 
venture or  ignoble  greed  for  sudden  riches ; 
whether  to  carry  the  seed  of  civilization  into 
the  wilderness  or  reclaim  a  continent  from 
barbarism — his  courage  and  self-abnegation 
are  equally  admirable.  Abandoning  the  sa- 
vory flesh-pots  of  the  East  without  a  regret, 
he  endures  malaria,  swindlings,  and  disap- 
pointments with  the  exalted  stolidity  of  an 
Indian  fakir,  and  resigns  himself  to  a  diet 
of  fried  meat,  saleratus  bread,  and  pine-tar 
whisky  with  the  smiling  fortitude  of  a  Chris- 
tian martyr." 

"  True,"  said  the  major,  with  animation  ; 
and  does  not  the  wild  campaigner,  this  bold 
pioneer  of  the  army  of  progress,  get  more 
real  enjoyment  out  of  life  than  the  sneaking 
bummer  who  lies  malingering  in  camp  or 
hangs  on  the  skirts  of  the  battle,  waiting  to 
profit  by  the  victory  without  sharing  the 
dangers  of  the  combat?  Better  wear  out 
early  than  to  rust  and  linger." 

While  the  journey  from  White's  had  dulled 
the  wir0  edge  of  our  rough-riding  fancies, 
the  trip  up  the  Blackwater  had  quite  satis- 


fied us  with  mountaineering; 
not  surfeited  exactly,  but  ex- 
periencing such  healthy  sat- 
isfaction as  that  philosophic 
Sambo  who  beat  his  own 
shins  until  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  '"cause  it 
felt  so  good  when  it  was  done 
hurtin'." 

Cockney,  who  for  a  week 
past  had  endured  life  in  si- 
lent agony,  was  now  half 
wild  with  reactionary  exalta- 
tion, declaring  he  was  ready 
for  any  thing,  and  wouldn't 
swap  his  recent  experiences 
for  a  block  on  Broadway. 

Rattlebrain,  albeit  some- 
what toned  down  by  his  late 
shadowy  misadventures,  felt 
sufficiently  revived  to  rate  his 
enjoyment  at  the  usual  mod- 
est figure  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, cash. 

Major  Martial's  extended 
experiences  induced  a  more  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  ups  and  downs  of  our  romantic 
journey,  and  I  shrewdly  guessed  that  now, 
like  a  skillful  soldier,  he  was  thinking  more 
of  the  "  enemy"  in  front  than  the  character 
of  our  recent  camping  grounds. 

Sympathizing  to  the  full  with  my  com- 
panions in  their  pride  of  achievement,  my 
triumph  was  yet  clouded  by  a  half-acknowl- 
edged consciousness  that,  in  spite  of  cheeks 
bronzed  and  ruddy  with  health,  of  muscles 
tough  as  whitleather,  and  omnivorous  appe- 
tite, I  had  gained  no  corresponding  advan- 
tages over  certain  intellectual  and  senti- 
mental maladies  which  I  had  been  especial- 
ly solicitous  to  cure. 

But,  after  all  my  efforts,  it  was  now  as  ever 
— realities  faded  into  dreams,  while  dreams 
were  my  realities.  The  long  vista  of  stony 
startling  facts  had  but  lightly  tinted  the 
tablets  of  memory,  while  sharply  and  defi- 
nitely graven  thereon  stood  forth  a  cata- 
logue of  trifles  scarcely  worth  the  naming — 
the  wilding  beauty  of  a  way-side  flower,  the 
working  of  a  pretty  thought  or  suggestion 
of  a  graceful  sentiment,  the  changing  colors 
of  a  morning  cloud  or  the  more  evanescent 
glories  of  a  woman's  smile,  to  be  cherished, 
perhaps,  when  fatigues  and  dangers,  rocks 
and  mountains,  have  sunk  behind  the  dim 
horizon  of  time. 

A  strong  man's  will  is  like  a  dike  raised 
against  the  sea  of  his  nature.  By  eternal 
vigilance,  strengthening  and  repairing,  be 
may  succeed  in  protecting  his  quiet  dom- 
icile and  smiling  gardens  behind,  but  he 
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must  neither  sleep  nor  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  dreams,  for  the  sea  is  always  there,  deep 
and  menacing.  Oily  calm,  its  insidious  wa- 
ters are  ever  undermining;  tempest-tossed, 
its  abrading  waves  overwhelm  his  work 
witli  swifter  destruction.  Even  while  re- 
joicing in  my  triumph  over  difficulties,  dan- 
gers, and  dyspepsia,  I  felt  the  deep  sea  roll- 
ing over  my  hopeless  soul.  I  was  passion- 
ately in  love. 

The  highway  was  plain  and  practicable, 
the  country  through  which  we  passed  with- 
out especial  interest ;  so,  giving  our  horses 
head,  we  rode  for  the  most  part  in  silence, 
stopping  occasionally  to  question  some  rab- 
bit-mouthed forester  concerning  directions 
and  distances,  or  to  dip  a  cup  of  water  from 
some  tempting  stream  that  sparkled  across 
our  route.  But  still  there  was  no  attempt 
at  sustained  conversation,  and  wo  continued 
to  ride  apart,  each  apparently  absorbed  in 
his  own  meditations. 

During  these  hours  I  had  arraigned  my 
own  d«5ceitful,  treacherous  heart  before  the 
high  tribunal  of  reason,  obtained  its  full  and 
frank  confession,  weighed  and  accepted  its 
plea  of  justification,  and  accorded  grace  to 
the  bounding  culprit.  When  my  own  case 
"was  settled  I  felt  more  lightsome  and  socia- 
ble, and  moved  by  a  friendly  curiosity  to 
understand  the  current  of  my  companions' 
thoughts,  spurred  up  my  lagging  steed  and 
joined  Cockney,  who  was  just  ahead  of  me. 

He  looked  up  dreamily.  ''Mr.  Laureate, 
that  South  Branch  country  would  be  a  glo- 
rious place  to  live  in,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"  That  it  would,"  I  answered,  cheerily, 
''with  a  few  hundred  acres  of  bottom  laud 
and  a  buxom  wife — " 

He  interrupted  me  hastily.  "  Oh,  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  that,  I  assure  you.  I — I — "  And 
the  young  gentleman  blushed  and  stammer- 
ed so  painfully  that  for  charity's  sake  I 
rode  on,  and  the  next  moment  found  my- 
self involuntarily  overlooking  a  volume  of 
Dick  Rattlebrain's  reminiscences,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tuck  memorandum  -  book  con- 
taining several  locks  of  hair,  dried  gerani- 
um leaves,  and  a  dozen  or  more  photo- 
graphic portraits. 

Without  affecting  any  secrecy,  Dick  passed 
his  collection  for  my  inspection,  requesting 
me  not  to  drop  any  of  his  mementoes,  at  the 
same  time  heaving  a  few  sighs,  which  re- 
sembled the  efforts  of  a  pump  with  a  dried 
sucker. 

The  locks  varied  in  hue  from  flaxen  to 
raven — one,  I  am  sure,  was  of  jute  —  and 
the  simpering  faces  that  were  pasted  on  the 
leaves  of  his  book  might  have  been  plun- 
dered from  any  village  photographer's  show- 
case. One  picture,  lying  loose  and  some- 
what torn  and  crumpled,  I  recognized  as 
Miss  Primrose. 

"Ah!"  said  I,  smiling.  "Did  she  give 
you  that,  Dick  ?" 


Richard  made  an  affected  and  futile  snatch 
at  the  portrait,  as  if  he  would  have  con- 
cealed it,  and  then  replied :  "Well,  no,  not 
exactly ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  was  the 
cause  of  our  quarrel  up  there,  you  know. 
But  you,  Mr.  Laureate,  are  so  high-flung, 
I  dare  say  you  wouldn't  think  it  honorable 
to  tell  about  one's  love  matters." 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances,  my  dear 
fellow." 

"Well,  to  be  sure  it  does ;  but  I  observe 
you  are  very  careful  never  to  name  your 
sweetheart  even  among  your  confidential 
friends  and  companions."  And  with  that  he 
ostentatiously  wiped  his  impertinent  eyes 
with  the  lace  handkerchief  he  had  picked  up 
at  the  tunnel. 

I  hastily  handed  back  his  leathern  cask- 
et, and  choking  off  an  attempted  repartee, 
dashed  forward  to  join  the  major.  Dick 
called  after  me  in  a  stage  whisper,  "  Come 
back,  Mr.  Laureate,  come  back  and  acknowl- 
edge the  corn !  Name  her  name,  and  I'll 
give  you  the  handkerchief.  'Pon  honor,  you 
shall  have  it !" 

The  bait  was  indeed  tempting,  but  I  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  trusting  my  heart's 
secret  to  the  indiscreet  puppy ;  so  ignoring 
his  offer,  I  drew  rein  beside  the  major. 

Engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  nativ^e  cigar 
obtained  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  the  veteran's 
physiognomy  was  so  flushed  and  puckered 
that  one  scarcely  expected  there  could  be 
any  spooney  sentimentality  under  such  a 
mask ;  yet  when,  with  a  little  snappish 
oath,  he  presently  threw  away  the  cause  of 
his  momentary  vexation,  his  face  unraveled 
into  a  smile  of  unusual  benignity. 

"  We've  had  a  charming  trip,  have  we 
not.  Laureate  ?" 

I  was  enthusiastic.  "  It  was  more  than 
charming — an  era  in  one's  life,  invigorating 
both  to  mind  and  muscle." 

"Delightful!"  exclaimed  he.  "Your  en- 
thusiasm gives  us  a  hope  of  immortality  in 
a  green-backed,  gilt-edged  epic,  at  least." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  I  replied,  not  alto- 
gether relishing  his  taste  in  dressing  the 
Muse.  "  I  never  felt  less  poetical  or  more 
gloriously  animal  than  at  present.  Verses 
are  the  expression  of  sickly  sentiments  and 
secluded  humors,  while  I — while  I  am  tin- 
gling with  life  and  health." 

With  a  wink  of  penetrating  slyness,  the 
major  added,  "And  consequently  can  find 
no  inspiration  in  the  witchery  of  dark  eyes 
and  glowing  cheeks." 

I  said,  "  Under  certain  circumstances. 
There  is  Martha  White  or  Dilly  Wyatt,  ei- 
ther of  whom  might  inspire  a  page  or  two  of 
rhyming  sentiment ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  not 
such  a  tinder-box  as  our  friend  Dick,  who  in- 
stantaneously ignites  under  any  bright  eye 
that  happens  to  focus  on  him." 

"Ah,  Laureate,"  quoth  the  major,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  "you  pretend  to  laugh  at 
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yonr  gift.  I  wish  it  were  mine.  '  The  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.' " 

"  True,"  bawled  Dick  from  behind ;  "  and 
a  smart  widow  carries  them  both  in  her 
reticule." 

lu  his  fury  the  veteran  bit  sheer  through 
his  second  cigar,  and  cast  the  fragments 
into  the  road.  Vexed  at  the  rudeness  of  the 
graceless  whelp,  I  nevertheless  felt  grateful 
for  the  interruption  of  a  tete-^-tete  which 
was  becoming  rather  embarrassing.  I  had 
lately  suspected  the  major  of  a  design  to 
make  me  his  confidant  in  a  certain  matter 
— a  sharp  manoeuvre  by  which  he  might 
effectually  "spike  my  guns,"  or  unmask  a 
rivalry  which  he  evidently  apprehended.  I 
was  more  than  ever  solicitous  to  avoid  such 
a  dilemma,  so  I  held  our  company  together, 
and  endeavored  to  "switch  off"  conversation 
on  another  track.  But  the  magnetic  current 
was  controlling,  and  although  debarred  from 
the  special  subject,  our  social  leader  opened 
a  general  discourse  on  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern society. 

"A  man's  true  career  is  amidst  the  dust 
and  turmoil  of  life's  highways." 

"And  I'll  warrant,  major,  you  have  kick- 
ed up  a  considerable  dust  yourself  in  those 
same  highways." 

Disdaining  the  interruption,  the  veteran 
continued, 

"But  woman,  God  bless  her!  most  natu- 
rally and  gracefully  seeks  the  by-ways." 

"  That  she  does,"  reiterated  Dick ;  "  and 
don't  she  make  the  dust  lly,  too !" 

"Young  man,"  growled  the  soldier,  "this 
is  insufferable.  I  shall  make  a  personal  mat- 
ter of  it  if  you  don't  abstain." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  major,"  quoth  Rattle- 


brain, with  affected  meekness, 
"  but  I  thought  I  was  helping 
you  on  with  your  speech." 

The  philosopher  succeeded 
in  curbing  his  own  temper  by 
tugging  at  his  horse's  bridle, 
which  so  chafed  the  spirited 
brute  that  he  dashed  off, 
bearing  his  master  beyond 
the  reach  of  present  annoy- 
ance. 

"The  old  humbug!"  quoth 
Dick,  looking  after  him.  "  He 
has  been  trying  his  best  to 
bribe  or  cajole  me  out  of  this 
handkerchief,  and  to  keep 
'  mum'  about  my  having  found 
it,  but  he  couldn't  raise  the 
thousands  to  buy  it.  Not  for 
Joe !" 

My  cheek  burned  as  I  put 
the  question,  but  I  could  not 
forbear  asking  Rattlebrain 
why  he  prized  this  special  bit 
of  lace  and  cambric  so  ex- 
travagantly— he,  the  possess- 
or of  trophies  enough  to  adorn 
the  belt  of  an  Apache  chief. 

"  I  value  it,"  said  Dick,  with  a  roguish 
leer,  "because  it  belongs  to  the  handsomest 
and  smartest  woman  in  Virginia."  Then 
sidling  up,  he  continued,  in  a  confidential 
tone,  "  And  because  I  am  sure  the  lady  would 
prefer  to  have  it  in  your  keeping."  So  say- 
ing, he  slipped  the  precious  trinket  into  my 
hand.  My  brain  reeled  with  the  wine  of 
sudden  joy  as  I  heard  the  words  and  clasped 
the  treasure.  Then  with  the  ebbing  tide 
of  feeling  came  a  suggestion  of  prudential 
pride — I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  be  thus 
bribed  into  confidential  relations  with  so 
indiscreet  and  unreliable  a  friend.  I  stam- 
mered, and  hesitated. 

"  Keep  it,  Larry.  Don't  make  a  Judy  of 
yourself,  and  let  that  old  padded-up  major 
cut  you  out.  Don't  you  think  I  understand 
and  appreciate  the  sacrifice  you  made  in 
waiting  for  me  at  the  tunnel  ?" 

"It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  recall  that, 
Dick."  And  I  felt  like  embracing  the  ami- 
able scape-grace  on  the  spot,  nevertheless 
contented  myself  with  a  less  demonstrative 
grasp  of  the  hand,  then  hid  away  my  prize 
to  dream  on  at  leisure,  and  continued  to  dis- 
course of  fishing,  hunting,  and  mountaineer- 
ing as  amusements  worthy  of  the  gods. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  -  three  miles  we 
reached  the  Winston  Tavern,  on  the  Win- 
chester and  Parkersburg  turnpike,  and  al- 
though it  was  only  an  hour  past  mid-day, 
we  concluded  to  lay  by  and  rest  until  the 
following  morning. 

During  the  afternoon  our  company  was 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  sundry  teamsters 
and  drovers,  habituds  of  the  road,  and  sev- 
eral mountaineers  who  straggled  in  to  pick 
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np  items  of  information  from  the  great  world 
outside,  to  chaffer  ahont  cattle,  and  inci- 
dentally to  mix  a  little  narcotic  stimulant 
with  their  news  as  a  digester.  Among  these 
we  remarked  a  tall,  athletic,  black-bearded 
fellow,  whose  eye  twinkled  with  a  certain 
savage  facetiousness,  and  whose  swaggering 
sociability  shamed  all  ceremony.  Approach- 
ing our  party,  he  saluted  with  the  grace  of 
a  man  who  has  had  a  bear  for  his  dancing- 
master,  and  opened  conversation  in  the  lingo 
of  the  mountains,  mixed,  jumbled,  and  in- 
llatcd  with  words  and- phrases  which  indi- 
cated some  remote  acquaintance  with  books 
or  educated  society.  Seeing  that  we  were 
disposed  to  be  amused  with  his  eccentric 
guest,  the  landlord  joined  us,  and  suggested 
that  Mr.  Rowzey  should  entertain  us  with 
his  great  bear  story. 

Well,  now,  Best,  you  know  I've  fit  and 
killed  so  many  bar  in  my  time  that  your  re- 
(Xuest  appears  ondefinite." 


Mr.  Best  particularized,  "  Of  that  bout  you 
had  with  the  bears  who  stole  your  honey." 

"  Now,  Best,"  quoth  Rowzey,  in  a  depre- 
cating tone,  "I  wouldn't  mind  a-tellin'  of 
that  story  to  you  or  any  of  these  mountain 
men  about  here,  bekase  you  know  hit's  ev- 
ery word  the  truth ;  but  these  gentlemen  are 
entire  strangers  to  me,  as  most  likely  they 
are  to  bar-huntin',  and  they  mought  think 
some  pints  of  that  story  rather  strong  for 
their  civilized  stomachs,  and  I  bein'  a  per- 
son notorious  for  my  character  and  judicious 
of  my  integrity,  and  respectably  connected 
down  in  the  old  State,  I  shouldn't  risk  to 
have  my  word  misdoubted,  'specially  among 
gentlemen  sich  as  these  appears  to  be." 

The  major  here  assured  the  speaker  that 
we  were  ready  to  pledge  ourselves  in  ad- 
vance to  believe  every  word  he  said,  and 
as  the  weather  was  sultry,  he  requested  Mr. 
Best  to  serve  a  large  pitcher  of  mint-julep. 

"  Them  remarks,"  said  Rowzey,  "  shows 
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that  you  understand  business,  and  are  jist 
the  gentlemen  I  took  you  for." 

After  a  preliminary  drink  and  some  wordy 
compliments  to  the  liquor,  the  historian  seat- 
ed himself  and  began  his  story : 

"A  bar  is  looked  upon  by  the  onexperi- 
enced  as  a  mighty  turrible  beast ;  and  so  he 
is,  'specially  if  he  happens  to  be  an  old  she. 
The  bar  is  also  a  mazin  cute  cretur,  and 
can  tell  by  a  man's  countenance  whether 
he's  good  to  eat  or  not.  Now  as  for  you. 
Sir" — touching  his  hat  to  the  major — "  a 
sensible  bar  would  most  likely  walk  around 
you  and  trot  off;  but  this  here  feller" — lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Cockney's  shoulder — he'd 
make  a  comfortable  meal  of  at  first  sight." 

The  audience  laughed,  and  Rowzey  took 
another  drink. 

"A  bar,"  he  continued,  "is  an  animal  to 
be  respected  and  imitated.  He  seldom  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  injure  any  body,  but  he 
don't  stand  much  foolin'  if  any  body  under- 
takes to  meddle  with  him.  He  remembers 
a  good  turn  longer  than  most  men  do,  and 
if  he  has  a  weai^ness  for  honey,  I've  never 
knowed  him,  of  his  own  accord,  to  mix  it 
with  any  thing  deleterious.  So  much  for 
the  principal  character  in  my  story,  and  I 
must  follow  with  a  short  sketch  of  myself 
before  I  come  to  the  main  pint.  Not  far 
from  whore  I  was  horned  there  lived  an  old 
woman  that  was  believed  to  be  a  witch. 
Now  whenever  a  baby  was  horned  she  could 
tell  at  first  sight  what  he  or  she  was  likely 
to  be  good  for  in  the  world.    When  she  see  I 


my  oldest  brother  lookin'  so  cute  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  holdin'  his  little  fists  so  tight,  she 
condemned  him  to  be  a  lawyer.  And  so  it 
was.  He  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
rascals  in  Southwestern  Virginia.  The  second 
boy  my  mother  fetched  was  proi^hesied  for  a 
famous  politician,  and  he  growed  up  still 
worse  than  the  lawyer,  if  so  be  sich  a  thing 
is  possible.  Now  when  the  old  woman  was 
called  on  to  look  at  me,  she  sot  for  a  long 
time  in  a  kind  of  a  brown-study.  At  last 
she  spoke  up.  '  This  boy,'  says  she, '  has  got 
the  gifts  that  might  set  him  ahead  of  either 
of  his  brothers,  but  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
bring  up  sich  a  stout  and  open-handed  baby 
to  any  of  them  weakly,  sneak  in'  businesses.' 

"  Daddy  took  the  thing  to  heart,  and  be- 
in'  flattered  with  her  prognostications  con- 
cernin'  of  me,  concluded  to  do  full  justice 
to  my  faculties  and  bring  me  up  as  a  bar- 
hunter;  and  so  he  christened  me  Rowzey, 
after  old  Leather  Bill  Atkins's  big  bar  dog. 
This  dog  aforesaid  was  so  turrible  on  wild 
varmints  that  Brother  Ballard,  the  lawyer 
(who  was  high  larnt),  told  Leather  Bill  if 
he  wasn't  stopped  there  would  be  no  ganu^ 
left  in  the  mountains — no  more  than  there 
was  in  the  island  of  Chios  after  Orion's  raid. 
Not  bein'  much  addicted  to  Scripture,  I  don't 
know  what  that  meant.  No  more  did  old 
Leather;  but  the  expression  skeered  him, 
and  he  sent  the  dog  away. 

"  Well,  no  sooner  was  I  fairly  weaned  than 
daddy  begins  my  eddication  by  gittiu'  me  a 
six-months-old  bar  cub  for  a  playmate.  That 
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cub  we  named  Rough,  accordin'  to  his  nater, 
and  he  was  a  very  comfortable  friend  as  long 
as  wo  were  rompin'  or  sleepin'  together  ;  but 
when  our  bowl  of  mush-and-milk  was  sot 
down  there  was  a  suspension  of  sociabilities 
until  one  of  us  got  a  sound  wallopin',  and 
the  winner  finished  the  mush-and-milk. 

"Rough  and  me  generally  fit  fair,  but  he 
would  sometimes  take  a  mean  advantage 
when  he  found  I  had  the  upper  hand  in  a 
fight ;  he  upsot  the  pan,  well  aware  that 
wheu  it  came  to  lapping  milk  off  the  floor 
he  was  boss  and  I  nowhere.  In  spite  of 
those  little  onpleasantnesses  we  both  man- 
aged to  keep  fat  and  hearty,  and  no  outside 
beast  or  human  ever  ondertook  to  poke  his 
snout  between  us  without  feelin'  the  strength 
of  our  friendship.  When  avo  had  growed  to 
bo  three  or  four  years  old.  Rough,  accordin' 
to  bar  nater,  had  got  so  far  ahead  of  me, 
and  so  careless  about  my  clothes,  that  mam- 
my begin  to  feed  us  in  separate  pans.  This 
now  plan  was  so  mighty  ([uiet  that  mammy, 
fearing  wo  might  pine  for  our  usual  exercise 
and  excitement,  would  sometimes  slop  a  bowl 
of  milk  into  the  mush  pot,  and  allow  us  to 
go  for  the  scrapin's.  Gentlemen,  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  scrapin's  V 

We  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance  of  the  term.  With  a  smile  of  be- 
nignant pity  for  our  simplicity,  the  narrator 
proceeded : 

"In  our  settlement  it  was  the  pride  of 
good  housekeepin'  to  keep  the  mush-pot  al- 
ways hot  and  never  empty,  and  what  with 


fiUin'  and  refillin'  you  might  reckon  it  would 
git  pretty  well  gummed  up.  It  was  cooled 
off"  and  scraped  mostly  of  a  Saturday  even- 
in'.  Now,  gentlemen,  them  scrapin's,  all  so 
crisp  and  crusty,  had  a  flavor  that  was  mighty 
enticin'  to  boys  and  bars,  and  I  can't  help 
feelin'  sorry  for  a  feller  whose  boyhood  hain't 
been  enriched  with  the  recollection  thereof. 
But  to  foller  the  text.  Although  it  mought  be 
supposed  human  wit  would  have  given  me 
some  advantage  over  a  brute  beast,  yet,  to 
tell  the  truth.  Rough's  muscle  was  gittin'  a 
little  too  much  for  my  strength  and  science 
together,  as  appeared  one  day  when  a  whole 
coach-load  of  our  lawyer  and  politician  rela- 
tives come  to  make  a  sociable  visit  to  daddy 
and  mammy.  I  believe  the  whole  notion  of 
it  was  to  befool  him  and  her  into  signin' 
some  paper,  that  they  mought  cheat  him 
outen  his  land.  But  the  bar  and  mo  know- 
ed  nothin'  of  that,  bein'  sent  together  into  the 
kitchen  when  the  company  landed,  mammy 
bein'  ashamed  to  show  us  with  the  pretty 
children  all  dressed  in  store  clothes  and  rib- 
bons. But  this  put  Rough  and  m©  both  in  a 
bad  humor  ;  so  we  fell  a-quarrelin'  between 
ourselves,  and  presently  we  had  a  row,  and 
he  slapped  mo  into  the  slop-tub  head-fore- 
most, whore  I  mought  have  drowned  if,  at 
the  same  time,  he  hadn't  upsot  the  tub  in 
his  awkwardness.  Now  our  visitors  had 
jist  laid  off"  their  cloaks  and  bonnets,  and 
was  a-slickin'  up  their  children's  curls,  and 
a-braggin'  of  their  smartness,  when  in  I  strad- 
dled, drippin'  out  of  the  slops,  and  bawl  in' 
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MAMMY. 


like  a  bull-calf.  Now  mainmy  was  one  of 
those  hard-headed  women  that  set  no  value 
on  calico  and  store  knickknacks  for  herself, 
but  to  see  her  brag  child  cuttin'  sich  a  fig- 
ure in  company  was  a  little  too  much,  and 
she  flared  up  like  an  armful  of  brush. 

"  '  Husband,'  said  she, '  either  that  boy  or 
that  bar  has  got  to  leave  this  house.  The 
brute  has  outgrowed  the  child,  it  has,  and 
they  can't  git  along  agreeable  no  more,  and 
on  account  of  its  onmanuerliness  it's  onpos- 
sible  to  keep  Rowzey  dressed  decent,  it  is.' 

"  '  Well,  what's  to  be  done  about  the  boy's 
eddication  V  says  dad. 

"  Mammy  suggested  that  I  was  gittin'  big 
enough  to  go  to  school.  Dad  had  hearn  say 
it  was  more  aristocratic  and  safer  for  the 
children's  morals  to  have  a  private  tutor,  so 
he  swore  we  should  hold  on  to  the  bar. 

"Things  went  on  as  usual  for  a  while, 
when  the  family  dispute  was  settled  by  a 
onforeseen  circumstance.  One  day  I  was 
loastin'  of  a  tfiter  in  the  ashes,  when  I 
observed  Rough  a-settin'  off  by  the  door 
a-watchin'  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
I  mistrusted  his  intentions,  and  as  I  knowed 
I  was  no  longer  a  match  for  him  in  a  scram- 
ble, I  jist  kivered  my  tater  a  little  deeper, 
and  slyly  put  the  poker  to  heat  in  the  coals. 
When  it  was  done,  I  took  up  the  poker  and 
poked  out  my  tater  on  the  hearth.  No  soon- 
er was  it  clear  of  the  hot  ashes  than  Rough's 
paw  covered  it,  and  slap  went  the  red  poker 
atopof  his  paw.  There  was  ayell  youmought 
have  heard  a  mile  off,  and  the  whole  cabin 
smelt  of  burnt  bar.  I  was  scared  myself; 
so,  droppin'  the  poker  and  hustlin'  up  my 
roast,  I  started  for  the  stable  loft,  but  at  the 
room-door  I  met  daddy  comin'  in  all  in  a 
flare. 

"  '  Rowzey,'  said  he,  '  what  have  you  been 
a-doin'  to  that  poor  brute  beast  V 

"'Nothin','  says  I,  feeliu'  mighty  mean. 
'He  grabbed  my  tater,  and  I  licked  him, 
that's  all.    And  it  was  a  fair  fight.' 

"  But  what  do  you  think  the  cussed  brute 


done  ?  Why,  he  jist  held  up  his  burnt  paw 
to  show  daddy,  and  then  went  nosin'  and 
whinin'  around  the  hot  poker,  tellin'  the 
whole  story  in  fewer  words  than  any  human 
could  have  done.  Well,  dad  jist  divided  his 
judgments  by  givin'  Rough  the  tater  and 
givin'  me  fits,  which  was  sweetened  by  my 
seein'  the  brute  eat  it,  all  the  while  makin' 
impudent  faces  at  me,  while  I  stood  snivelin' 
in  a  corner.  We  never  had  any  more  friend- 
ship or  confidence  in  each  other  after  that. 
All  the  artfulness  of  my  nater  was  roused  by 
the  wish  to  git  square  with  the  brute  uube- 
knowns  to  daddy ;  and  Rough  never  see  me 
pick  up  any  thing  after  that,  even  a  chip, 
that  he  didn't  run  and  hide  hisself. 

"  Mammy  took  advantage  of  the  coolness, 
and  poor  Rough,  like  Ishmael,  was  sent  back 
into  the  wilderness.  After  he  was  gone  it 
come  back  to  me  that  I  had  acted  a  mighty 
mean  part  toward  my  old  companion,  and 
for  many  a  day  I  felt  lonesome  and  pinin' 
whenever  I  thought  of  him.  Then  I  was 
sent  to  school  a  while,  where  I  was  licked 
through  from  a  h  ah  to  Constantinople  in 
less  than  two  years,  fit  the  boys,  kissed  the 
girls,  and  picked  up  an  amount  of  book 
larnin'  and  high  die.  that  has  been  an  ad- 
vantage to  me  ever  since,  as  you  gentlemen 
can  plainly  see.  But  as  soon  as  I  had  grow- 
ed  big  enough  to  handle  a  rifle  dad  took  me 
home  agin,  to  shine  up  my  professional  ed- 
dication under  hisself.  Touchin'  lightly  on 
the  wulgar  business  of  plowin'  and  plantin' 
corn,  he  larnt  me  to  track  a  deer  and  line  a 
wild  bee  to  sich  a  certainty  that  we  never 
was  scarce  of  meat  nor  honey  in  our  house, 
though  we  did  sometimes  have  to  trade  for 
corn  meal.  One  evenin',  as  I  was  a-comin' 
home  from  watchin'  a  deer  lick,  I  meets  a 
bar  right  in  the  path.  I  was  so  took  by 
surprise  that  I  fired  my  gun  in  the  air,  then 
quickly  dropped  it,  and  drawed  my  butcher 
knife ;  but  the  varmint  wasn't  so  much 
scared,  and  sot  up  on  his  hind-legs,  shadin' 
his  eyes  with  his  paw,  as  if  he  was  tryin'  to 
make  out  who  I  was.  That  paw  I  noticed 
had  a  streak  of  white  bar  across  it,  and  the 
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next  minute  we  was  bngged  in  each  other's 
arms ;  for  you  may  well  believe  old  Rough 
and  me  was  mighty  pleased  to  see  each 
other. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  a  dog  can  always  ex- 
press his  feelin's,  or  git  our  good-will,  by  .1 
'  movin'  tail,'  but  a  bar  is  not  likewise  gift- 
ed, bein'  limited  to  wry  faces  and  awkward 
paws,  and  to  have  seen  old  Rough  tryin'  to 
say  his  say  would  have  made  you  bust 
a-laughin' ;  but,  gentlemen,  it  was  plain  to 
see  the  cretur's  heart  was  in  the  right 
place.  He  bore  me  no  grudge  for  the  past, 
and  tried  to  hide  that  scarified  paw  for  fear 
I  niought  feel  bad  about  it.  Seein'  that  my 
old  friend  wasn't  nigh  so  sleek  and  glossy  as 
he  used  to  be,  I  conceited  he  was  leadin'  a 
tolerable  hard  life,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  foller  me  homo,  explainin'  to  him  that  we 
wasted  enough  at  the  cabin  to  keep  him  fat 
to  the  eend  of  his  days.  But  no ;  his  mind 
was  fixed  ;  his  only  answer  was  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  head,  and  givin'  me  a  far'well 
squeeze,  he  trotted  away  into  the  woods. 
As  he  went,  I  thought  I  see  him  lift  his  paw 
to  wipe  a  fallin'  tear.  You  may  laugh,  gen- 
tlemen, but  there  is  more  humanity  about 
dumb  creturs  than  we  are  awar'  of  mostly. 

"  For  a  long  time  after  that  I  was  afeard 
to  risk  a  shot  at  a  bar,  and  to  shun  tempta- 
tion, give  up  carryin'  a  gun,  and  turned  my 
attention  chiefly  to  huntin'  bee  trees.  They 
were  plenty  enough  in  our  mountains,  and 
for  convenience  I  built  me  a  camp  some  way 
off  from  the  settlements,  and  hewed  out  a 


big  trough  to  hold  the  honey  I  gathered. 
Now  I  filled  my  trough  from  time  to  time, 
but  every  night  the  varmints  come  and 
cleaned  me  out,  which  I  knowed  to  be  bars, 
seein'  their  tracks,  and  bein'  awar'  of  their 
likin's.  After  losin'  my  labor  in  this  way  for 
some  time,  I  bethinks  me  of  a  jdan  for  gittin' 
even  with  'em.  I  gits  me  a  keg  of  peach 
brandy,  and  savin'  a  very  moderate  supply 
for  my  own  needcessities,  I  pours  the  liquor 
into  my  trough,  and  mixed  it  pretty  thick 
with  honey.  Then  I  whetted  my  knife,  and 
retired  to  the  camp  to  watch  the  effect  of 
my  trap.  I  carried  a  gourd  full  of  the  mix 
with  me,  which  was  so  cussed  sweet  that  I 
can't  mind  any  thing  more  that  happened 
until  to-morrow  mornin',  when  I  was  wak- 
ened by  a  hellaballoo  the  like  of  which  I 
never  heard  before  nor  since.  Clearin'  the 
husks  out  of  my  throat  with  a  swig  from 
my  jug,  I  draws  my  knife,  and  creeps  on  all 
fours  toward  the  honey  trough,  where  I  see 
a  sight  which  filled  me  with  astonishment 
and  laughter.  The  whole  place  was  black 
with  bars.  I  wouldn't  like  to  risk  my  repu- 
tation— which  is  ondoubted — by  statin'  the 
number.  There  mought  have  been  a  hun- 
dred, more  or  less,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from 
an  old  six-hundred-pounder  to  a  six-months 
cub,  all  drunk  as  Christians.  Now  the  lon- 
ger I  studied  their  doin's  the  more  nateral 
they  looked,  jist  as  I've  seed  civilized  hu- 
mans carryin'  on  up  at  Beverly  after  an 
election-day.  Sich  was  the  elevatin'  influ- 
ences of  good  liquor  on  savage  brutes,  which 
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appeared  to  raise  'em  so  nigh  to  our  level, 
th.it  as  I  laid  there  watchiii'  for  a  chance 
to  go  in  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  was  plottin' 
murder  agin  my  fellow-creturs. 

"  Howsomdever,  what  I  mought  have  con- 
cluded don't  much  signify,  for  presently  an 
old  sot,  happenin'  to  stagger  into  the  thick- 
et where  I  was  hid,  caught  sight  of  me,  and 
give  a  yell  that  fairly  lifted  the  hat  off  my 
head,  and  fetched  every  bar  to  his  feet.  Ap- 
pearently  my  time  was  short ;  but  still  cal- 
culatin'  to  stampede  'em,  I  up  with  a  mighty 
shout,  slitherin'  the  old  blatherskite  that 
raised  the  alarm.  I  went  in  through  the 
brush  like  a  whirlwind.  It  was  a  foolish 
idee.  Peach-and-honey  don't  make  brutes 
skeery  no  more  than  it  does  men,  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  I  was  smotherin'  under  a 
squirmin'  stack  of  bar  meat  about  the  size 
of  dad's  cabin.  Now,  as  I  wasn't  smashed 
to  death,  my  position  mought  be  rightly 
considered  providential,  for  the  bodies  of 
the  brutes  that  lay  next  to  me  kivered  me 
agin  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  outsiders, 
and  bein'  well-nigh  smothered  themselves, 
they  was  obliged  to  figlit  outward  for  fresh 
air.  But  it  don't  signify  to  be  tellin'  how  I 
got  out  of  there,  for  I  don't  exactly  know 
myself.  Howsomdever,  when  I  rose  and  got 
my  breath,  I  see  the  bars  .all  around  me 
fightin'  among  theirselves,  makiu'  the  fur 
liy  like  feathers  at  a  go()8c-j)lnckin',  and 
quite  onmindful  of  the  stranger  among  'em. 
I  mouglit  have  cleared  myself  then,  but  my 
blood  was  up,  and  I  walked  tlirougli  'cm. 


stabbin'  right  and  left,  onmerciful  as  a  mad 
wild-cat,  respectin'  neither  age  nor  sex.  Jist 
then  several  old  fellers  appeared  to  git  a 
smell  of  me,  and  closed  in  mighty  savage. 
While  I  fit  in  front,  a  rascally  old  squeezer 
grabbed  me  round  the  neck  from  behind.  I 
struck  backward,  feelin'  my  knife  enter  his 
cussed  carcass  a  dozen  times ;  but  it  didn't 
loosen  his  grip,  and  I  felt  my  strength  goin'. 
At  this  pint  a  big  bar  poked  his  head  up 
from  behind  the  honey  trough,  rubbin'  his 
little  eyes  as  if  he  had  jist  waked  up.  In  a 
minute  he  broke  for  us. 

"  '  Rowzey,'  thinks  I,  '  it's  time  for  family 
worship.    Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep — ' 

''As  I  prayed  I  made  a  stab  at  the  big  ho, 
who  shunned  the  blade,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, grabbed  the  beast  in  front  of  me  with 
his  left  paw,  sendin'  him  heels  over  head ; 
then  with  his  right  he  tore  the  feller  off  my 
back.  I  was  too  far  gone  to  ask  questions, 
but  bein'  loose  once  more,  I  broke  for  camp. 
There  I  barricaded  myself  in  with  poles, 
and  laid  pantin'  and  sippin'  peach-and-hon- 
ey until  I  fairly  come  to  my  strength  agin. 
It  took  me  some  time  longer  to  git  up  pluck 
enough  to  venture  back  toward  the  bjittle- 
ground.  Howsomdever,  late  in  the  after- 
noon I  did  creep  down  that  way,  might\ 
like  a  sheep  dog  at  first,  but  bolder  when  I 
see  that  every  thing  was  quiet.  Around 
tliat  honey  trougli  lay  twenty-two  dead  bar, 
young  and  old.  Gentlemen,  I  value  my  rep- 
utation too  high  to  weigh  it  agin  bar  meat. 
Gentlemen,  I  counted  them  bodies  as  they 
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lay,  and  you  may  think  I  .was  mighty  proud 
as  I  viewed  the  ground.  Well,  I  mought 
have  been,  but  there  was  one  corpse  too  many 
there  for  ray  peace  of  mind.  Over  by  the 
honey  trough,  jist  where  my  life  was  saved, 
as  I  thought,  by  the  miraculous  mistake  of 
a  drunken  old  bar,  there  lay  two  bodies, 
clutched  in  a  death  grip,  jist  as  they  had 
fell  fightin'.  They  were  badly  tore,  and  the 
leaves  all  around  soaked  and  stained ;  but 
as  I  stooped  over  to  look  closer,  I  felt  a  cold 
shiver  that  froze  clean  to  my  bones.  There 
was  the  white  paw,  stiff  and  bloody.  Gen- 
tlemen, there  lay  Rough,  my  old  playmate." 

The  rugged  hunter  drew  his  sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  reached  over  for  the  pitcher,  and 
turned  it  bottom  upward  over  his  empty 
glass. 

Well,  is  that  all  ?"  asked  Dick,  drawing 
a  long  breath. 

"  Hit's  all  the  liquor,"  quoth  Rowzey,  with 
a  dry  wink.  "  Of  the  story  there's  yit  an- 
other pint  or  two  at  your  service. 

"  Well,  I  went  to  work  savin'  my  meat  with 
a  heavy  heart,  and  next  day  got  some  fellers 
up  from  the  settlements  with  horses  and  sleds 
to  help  me  down  with  it.  There  was  sich  a 
pile  that  all  the  neighbors  gathered  in  to 
look  and  git  a  share,  and  there  was  a  mighty 
guessin'  and  bettin'  on  the  weight.  Now  we 
had  no  steelyards  nor  scales  of  any  kind ; 
but  there  was  old  Bill  Swanson,  who  had 
got  weighed  oust  when  he  was  down  to  the 
Kanawha  Salt-works,  and  accordin'  to  his 
recollection,  which  was  good  when  he  staid 
sober  (which  he  never  did  willin'ly),  he 
drawed  jist  two  hundred  and  eighty,  down 
weight,  on  the  salt-works  scales.  Well,  we 
jist  laid  a  stout  rail  acrost  a  stump,  seesaw 
fashion,  and  sot  old  Bill  on  one  eeud  and 
piled  bar  meat  on  the  other,  till  we  got  his 
heft — which  we  did ;  I  now  disremember 
whether  hit  was  seven  or  seventeen  times. 
Howsomdever,  none  of  us  bein'  scholars 
enough  to  substract  that  together,  we  scored 
the  times  on  a  saplin',  till  the  school-master 
come  along  to  cipher  it  up  for  us.  But  ev- 
ery body  'lowed  they  never  see  sich  a  pile 
of  meat  in  all  their  born  days." 

"  And  did  you  never  try  that  trap  again, 
Rowzey  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  for  you  see,  after  old  Rough  was 
dead  I  had  no  mercy  on  bar  any  more,  and 
I  sot  that  same  trap  over  and  over.    But  I 


fooled  away  my  liquor  and  honey ;  for  though 
my  bait  was  took  regularly,  I  never  see  bar 
nor  a  bar's  track  in  that  neighborhood  arter- 
ward.  But  oust  I  see  old  Bill  Swanson  lurk- 
in'  around  thar,  and  havin'  my  own  suspi- 
cions, I  left  off  settin'." 

"And  did  you  eat  old  Rough  with  the 
rest  ?"  inquired  Dick. 

"Mister,"  said  the  mountaineer,  with  a 
gesture  of  indignant  scorn,  "sich  a  ques- 
tion is  a  discredit  to  the  feller  that  asks  it. 
Do  I  look  like  a  lawyer  or  a  heathen  canni- 
bal ?  No,  Sir ;  I  buried  him  decent  and  re- 
spectable, with  all  his  har  on  him,  jist  as  I 
would  a  Christian  friend,  and  I  tarred  his 
name  on  a  smooth  clapboard,  and  stuck  it 
up  at  his  head.  And  thar  he  mought  have 
rested  in  peace  to  this  day ;  but  some  of 
them  high-scienced  fellers  from  the  East 
come  a-nosin'  and  a-scratchiu'  through  that 
country,  and  mistakin'  the  grave  for  an  In- 
jiu  mound,  they  excawated  poor  Rough's 
bones  and  sent  'em  to  Barnum's  Institute,  at 
Washington  city,  where  I've  liearn  say  they 
stands  in  a  glass  case,  as  the  skeleton  of  a 
celebrated  Injin  chief,  between  a  par  of 
General  Washington's  old  breeches  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  night-cap,  which  he  wore  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans." 

The  narrator  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
bowed  to  the  company. 

"Not  a  drop  more,  gentlemen,  if  you  please. 
We've  all  swallered  about  as  much  as  is  con- 
venient at  one  time." 

"And  thus,"  said  I, "  shall  old  Rough  shine 
immortal  among  the  stars  of  history,  with  a 
tail  as  long  as  that  of  Ursa  Major!" 

Now  to  horse,  and  ho  for  Moorfield !  Near 
the  close  of  a  long  summer's  day  our  trav- 
elers were  still  in  the  saddle,  urging  their 
jaded  steeds  along  the  woodland  road.  Their 
course  had  led  by  Reamer's  tavern,  through 
Greenland  Gap,  and  by  many  other  points 
of  scenic  interest  well  worth  the  artist's  and 
the  poet's  study,  but  negligently  viewed  by 
eyes  and  minds  so  long  saturated  by  rocks 
and  mountains.  But  when  at  length  they 
drew  rein  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the 
weariness  of  forty  miles'  hard  riding  was 
temporarily  forgotten,  and  a  shout  of  simul- 
taneous enthusiasm  again  greeted  the  valley 
of  beauty  and  abundance.  The  ribbed  sides 
and  peaked  contours  of  the  opposing  mount- 
ains were  already  veiled  in  a  sweet  violet 
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liaze.  The  winding  river,  roofs,  and  cupolas 
flashed  back  the  golden  rays  of  the  western 
sun.  Fleecy  flocks  and  stately  herds  dotted 
the  emerald  carpets  that  covered  hill-side 
and  meadow  far  and  near.  For  miles  and 
miles,  until  lost  in  the  dim  perspective, 
stretched  the  green  corn  fields,  the  armed 
and  embattled  hosts  of  peace,  splendid  with 
their  million  glittering  blades  and  tasseled 
crests.  This  beauty,  indeed,  might  the 
painter  dimly  render,  that  subtler  charm 


the  poet  convey  in  golden  words ;  but  what 
art,  or  combination  of  arts,  could  grasp  or 
reproduce  that  scene  as  we  saw  it  then,  with 
all  its  glowing  attributes  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance ?  The  sudden  scene-shifting  aft- 
er our  thirty  days'  sojourn  in  the  grim,  hard- 
featured  wilderness ;  the  luxurious  sense  of 
release  from  self-imposed  privation,  of  rest 
from  a  rough  task  honorably  accomplished ; 
the  stifling  sweetness  of  hopes  unspoken,  ay, 
unacknowledged,  but  overmastering  even  the 
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"  WELL,  DABN  MY  BT00KING8  !" 

stern  will  of  ambition.  Quickly  succeeding 
tlie  emotions  of  the  moment  came  the  reali- 
zation of  our  present  material  relations  to 
the  world  we  were  just  entering,  and  wo 
halted  on  the  river-bank  to  cool  off  and 
consider. 

"Dusty,  weather-beaten,  unshaven,  rag- 
ged." 

"  Dirty !"  added  Major  Martial,  stooping 
to  lave  his  face  and  hands  in  the  cooling 
stream. 

"  Good  Heavens!"  ejaculated  Cockney,  as 
he  stood  fascinated  with  horror  over  the 
crystal  mirror;  "  can  this  be  possible?  Why, 
at  first  I  thought  it  was 
Rattlebrain  looking  over 
my  shoulder." 

Dick  had  drawn  his 
boots,  and  attracted  our 
attention  to  the  develop- 
ment by  a  startliug  im- 
precation:  "Well,  darn 
my  stockings!  look  at 
this !" 

With  me  there  was  a 
"solution  of  continuity" 
at  every  angle.  We  were 
decidedly  not  presenta- 
ble, and  concluded  to 
stop  for  the  night  at 
Mullen's  Hotel. 

Our  trunks,  with  re- 
serves, were  all  out  at 
Mr.  Meadows's.  We  pro- 
posed to  send  a  servant 
with  a  light  wagon  to 
bring  them  in,  when, 
rather  to  our  surprise, 
Augustus  proposed  to  ac- 
company him.  It  would 
look  better,  he  thought, 
for  one  of  our  party  to 
call  at  once — not  to  see 
the  ladies,  of  course,  but 
simply  to  signify  our  re- 
turn, and  make  polite  in- 
quiries. 


"Certainly,"  replied  Dick  ;  "  if 
you  are  anxious  to  exhibit  your 
dilapidated  carcass,  we  won't  ob- 
ject." 

And  to  our  still  greater  aston- 
ishment, Cockney,  "  accoutred  as 
he  was,"  took  his  seat  beside  the 
driver,  and  departed.  In  an  hour 
they  returned  with  our  baggage, 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mead- 
ows, who  brought  peremptory  or- 
ders that  we  should  refit  at  once 
and  join  the  ladies  at  supper  at 
his  house.    Cockney,  in  spite  of 
dirt  and  fatigue,  was  beaming 
with  smiles,  and  sported  a  rose 
in  his  ragged  button-hole.  Per- 
ceiving that  I  remarked  it,  he 
took  me  aside  and  half  whispered, 
"  You  may  think  a  little  strange,  Mr.  Lau- 
reate, of  my  apparent  eagerness  to  show  my- 
self at  head-quarters  in  this  beastly  condi- 
tion, but  I  had  made  a  promise  to  Miss  Lilly 
while  up  on  Gandy.    You  understand  ?" 

"  Your  conduct  has  been  truly  chivalric, 
Augustus,  and  you  were  rewarded  with 
smiles  and  roses,  as  you  deserved." 

"Yes,  something  more  than  smiles,"  re- 
plied Cockney,  "for  she  laughed  until  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks;  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  intended  to  make  game  of  me, 
for,  observing  my  mortification,  she  made 
sweet  amends  by  giving  me  this  rose." 
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THE  best  place  to  see  a  town  nsnally  is 
from  the  church -top.  That  is  what 
church -tops  are  made  for.  So  climb  up  here 
with  me  and  see  the  city.  The  surroundings 
are  fair  to  look  at,  of  course.  I  told  you 
about  Guadalupe  as  we  rode  by  last  night, 
which  was  last  month.  See  it  over  there  to 
the  northward.  A  brown  range  of  hills  looks 
golden  in  the  sun,  like  Willis's  beloved 
tresses,  "brown  in  the  shadow,  golden  in 
the  sun."  At  their  foot  are  three  temples, 
one  a  little  above  the  others,  the  larger 
the  lower.  Those  three  betoken  the  three 
places  where  the  Virgin  appeared  to  an  In- 
dian trudging  over  these  hills  on  a  visit  from 
his  wooded  wigwam  to  the  town.  Thrice 
she  ordered  him  to  build  her  a  temple  here ; 
thrice  he  hesitated  to  obey,  though  each 
time  he  reported  the  visitation  to  his  priest 
in  the  city.  The  last  time  he  demanded  a 
sign  ;  she  ordered  him  to  throw  his  serape  on 
the  ground,  and  filled  it  with  flowers  gath- 
ered from  the  barren  and  burning  rocks.  As 
he  opened  his  blanket  to  show  her  gift  to  the 
l)rieHt,  lo !  his  flowers  had  changed  to  a  flow- 
ery Madonna  sweetness,  with  a  bud  of  a  boy 
in  her  arms,  as  on  a  branch.  That  greasy 
l)lanket  with  its  Madonna  portrait  is  seen 
to-day  over  the  high  altar  by  every  believing 
eye,  located  just  where  he  spread  it  and  she 
tilled  it  with  herself.    A  frame  of  solid  sil- 


ver incases  it ;  balustrades  of  like  metal  go 
from  that  altar  to  the  choir — fifty  feet  length 
of  pillars  and  shafts  and  balustrades  of  the 
shining  stutF.  The  silver  I  can  vouch  for ; 
the  picture,  quien  sabe  ? 

It  was  well  got  up,  this  scheme.  The 
Indians  were  conquered  but  not  converted. 
Unless  they  changed  their  faith  they  might 
change  their  masters.  So,  the  Spaniards  not 
yet  two  years  on  the  throne,  this  miracle  oc- 
curred, and  the  Virgin  became  an  Indian  to 
Indians  that  they  might  accept  Romanism, 
and  the  emperor  and  his  sub-plunderers  be 
safe  in  their  possessions.  It  was  a  success. 
The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  became  the  goddess 
of  Mexico.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to  her. 
Temples  went  up  every  where,  and  shrines 
in  every  temple.  Her  picture  on  its  blanket 
hangs  in  every  house  and  hut,  above  the 
counter  of  the  merchant  and  the  bar  of 
pulque  dram-shops,  over  the  forge  and  over 
the  bed,  here,  there,  every  where.  Books  by 
the  thousand  and  sermons  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  have  been  written  and  preached 
upon  her  virtues  and  her  powers.  In  one  of 
the  books  in  the  library  of  Vera  Cruz  she  is 
gravely  said  to  have  got  around  God.  Un- 
doubtedly she  got  around  this  people,  and 
efi^ectually  took  them  in.  The  upper  of 
these  three  churches,  where  she  first  ap- 
peared, is  reckoned  the  most  sacred.  Here 
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are  the  tombs  of  the 
chiefest  dignitaries 
of  church  and  state. 
The  ascent  is  lined 
with  trophies  of  her 
ability  to  save ;  one 
a  solid  mast  and  sail 
of  stone,  erected  by 
a  believer  whose  life 
was  saved  from  shij)- 
wreck,  as  he  be- 
lieved, throngh  her 
interposition. 

The  next  is  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  incloses  a  cha- 
lybeate fountain, 
which  burst  forth 
when  she  lit  there 
on  her  foot.  "The 
iron  entered  her 
sole,"  irreverently 
remarked  an  Anier- 
ican  sinner  as  he 
gazed  upon  the 
fountain.  A  blaze  of 
gilding  covers  the 
chapel  connected 
with  this  beautiful 
legend  of  the  fount- 
ain.   Its  walls  are 

"Thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold." 

The  largest  church,  where  her  blanket 
portrait  hangs,  is  a  few  rods  farther  out  on 
the  plain.  There  is  the  chief  outlay  of  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones.  On  its  wall 
is  an  inscription  to  her  as  the  Mother  of  God, 
Foundress  and  Savior  of  the  Mexican  People. 


OUArULTEI'fia 


But  the  priests  of  the  Virgin  have  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance.  They  turn  her  into 
lottery  speculations,  and  make  her  useful  to 
their  often  infirmities.  At  the  doorway  an 
old  servant  of  the  temple  sold  her  pictures, 
beads,  aud  other  ecclesiastical  knickkuacks. 
A  picture  I  bought  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
lottery  ticket  like  this  : 


cikntos  seteiiia 


EIPA  1476  A  FAVOR  BEfc 


Octavo  de  Billete  para  la  Riia  mil  en 
setenta  y  seis,  que  se  lia  de  celcbrar  on  Meli 
quince  de  Diciembre  ^.q  mil 
ochocientos  sesenU  y  #c()  M^^Mjum/nf 

91.000.  p  $)  P. 


Mi\  ochocientos  sesenta  n  cinco 


TUK  LOTTKBY  TIOKKT. 


VoT..  XLIX.— No.  290.-12 
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TREK  OF  MONTEZUMA,  CUAPULTEPEO. 


This  lottery  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing.  The  monthly  drawings 
draw  daily  pennies  to  their  purse.  It  makes 
the  priestly  pot  boil.   Time  was  when  luxu- 


ries were  theirs ;  but 
they  are  hard  times 
now  for  priests,  and 
so  they  have  to  thus 
turn  an  honest  pen- 
ny to  a  dishonest 
use. 

But  these  popu- 
lar orgies  are  fading 
out.  True,  each  De- 
cember witnesses 
multitudes  from 
over  all  the  land 
attending  her  an- 
nual festival.  The 
Indian  honors  it 
with  the  dances  of 
the  ancient  times. 
The  rites  are  more 
Aztec  than  papal. 
Yet  the  Jesuit  be- 
gins to  say  that 
faith  in  the  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe  is  not 
essential  to  salva- 
tion. The  Bible  will 
replace  the  Jesuit, 
and  the  trick  by 
which  he  has  held 
their  souls  captive 
these  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half  will  cease  to  possess  them 
more.  Christ  the  Liberator  is  coming.  He 
is  nigh  —  even  at  their  doors.  This  old 
blanket,  like  that  of  Bartimieus,  will  be 
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thrown  away,  and 
all  tlie  people  come 
to  Jesus,  and  be 
healed. 

To  the  northwest 
you  see  another  hill 
and  tower  more  fa- 
mous still,  for  this 
was  a  seat  of  power, 
if  not  religion,  be- 
fore the  Spaniards 
entered  the  land. 
It  is  a  solitary  hill, 
apart  from  all  oth- 
ers, thrust  out  into 
the  plain  like  a  nose 
upon  the  face  of  na- 
ture. It  is  a  huge 
rock,  whereon  the 
waves  of  war  have 
beat  for  a  thousand 
if  not  for  two  thou- 
sand years, 

"  Tempest  buffeted, 
glory  crowned." 

Montezuma  reveled 
there,  and  Cortez 

and  mauy  a  viceroy  since.  Iturbide 
rioted  there,  and  Maximilian  has  left, 
many  a  reminiscence  of  himself  in  fres- 
coed fairies  and  fairy  gardens,  and  even 
in  the  monograms  on  the  bowls  and 
pitchers.  Juarez  last  honored  it  with  a 
feast  to  Seward — the  republican  saved 
welcoming  the  republican  savior. 

Chapultepec  is  just  about  as  far  from  town 
as  Guadalupe,  the  shrines  of  authority  and 
of  religion  being  each  exactly  three  miles 
off.  Strange  enough,  their  city  centres,  ca- 
thedral and  palace,  are  on  the  same  square. 
The  ride  thither  is  over  a  charming  avenue, 
called  the  Empress  Road,  for  a  long  time 
called  the  Road  of  the  Mad  Woman.  It  is 
straight  as  an  arrow  path  from  an  Aztec 
bow,  lined  with  young  trees,  well  wet  at 
least  half  its  way,  and  every  thing  but  safe. 
That  you  take  the  risk  of.  Carriage  riders 
or  horsemen  may  find  themselves  lighter  of 
purse  and  heavier  of  heart  before  they  reach 
the  city  streets,  though  they  are  only  a  mile 
out.  But  morning  brings  no  danger,  or  at 
least  fears  none.  A  prancing  horse  that  has 
only  known  the  saddle  gayly  dances  with  you 
as  his  partner  from  the  Alameda  to  the  gate 
of  the  grounds.  There  you  dismount,  if  you 
so  desire,  or  pass  in,  and  on,  and  up. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  the 
woods.  People  have  often  been  struck  with 
Their  substance.  They  are  more  ancient 
than  the  palace.  They  are  the  tall,  broad- 
limbed  cedars  which  Yosemite  delights  in. 
Some  are  twenty  feet  through.  Large  groves 
of  them  linger  round  the  base  of  the  hill. 
Several  are  very  large,  and  one  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  bearing  Montezuma's  name. 


BAN  COSME  AQUF.DCOT,  OITY  OF  MEXICO. 

Here,  too,  are  the  baths  of  Montezuma, 
the  best  just  outside  the  grounds.  Much 
frequented  are  they  yet,  though  not  by  him, 
unless  his  spirit  needs  ablution,  as  most 
spirits  do,  at  least  when  in  the  flesh.  The 
one  inside  the  gate  is  a  walled  hole  in  the 
ground.  It  is  close  to  the  entrance,  and  is 
dry.  But  a  few  rods  farther  off,  in  what 
was  undoubtedly  his  park,  there  bubbles  up 
forty  feet  the  clearest,  sweetest  pool  I  ever 
saw  for  bathing.  Fifty  feet  square  is  the 
bowl,  forty  feet  deep.  You  can  see  the  moss 
and  ferns  growing  on  the  bottom,  and  be- 
hold the  hole  in  the  rock  whence  the  waters 
gush  out.  There  to  plunge  I  found  delight- 
ful after  a  racy  ride  of  an  hour,  just  as  the 
sun  was  yellowing  Chapultepec,  and  with 
only  a  cup  of  coffee  between  my  appetite 
and  last  night's  supper.  A  shallower  basin, 
paved  and  walled  to  suit  those  who  can  not 
swim,  adjoins  the  fount,  and  is  hardly  less 
luxurious ;  while  ladies  have  a  suit  of  sim- 
ilar luxuries  adjoining,  all  opening  on  cease- 
less gardens. 

Taking  this  swim,  we  can  drive  through 
the  woods,  that  open  in  some  places  to  quite 
respectable  forests.  We  climb  up  the  hill 
past  two  grim  idols  still  remaining  hidden 
in  the  foliage,  the  gods  of  Montezuma.  The 
sides  are  barren  of  all  trees,  save  the  Peru 
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or  pepper  tree,  a  sort  of  willow-looking  bush 
that  grows  to  quite  a  height  and  solidity  at 
times,  and  grows  every  where.  The  driest 
and  hottest  soils  are  not  too  dry  nor  too  hot 
for  it.  Red  berries  hang  in  clusters  over  it, 
the  choice  fruit  of  birds,  though  startlingly 
pungent  to  man. 

The  court  just  below  the  top  stops  the 
horses,  and  a  few  steps  land  the  visitor 
amidst  a  cool  and  shady  garden,  surrounded 
by  broad  verandas,  where  the  singing  and 
shining  birds  of  the  country  (very  different 
species  here,  as  elsewhere)  shine  in  their 
exquisite  plumage,  or  melt  in  more  exqui- 
site song.  Long  suits  of  rooms  command 
the  superb  valley,  its  city,  villages,  plains, 
lakes,  and  mountains.  No  such  panorama 
lias  any  other  palace  in  the  world.  Wind- 
sor, the  next  most  beautiful,  is  tame  to  this. 
Schonbrunn,  Potsdam,  Fontainebleau,  and 
all,  are  flat  and  cheap  to  this  rare  combina- 
tion. But  then  one  is  apt  to  live  longer  in 
those  palaces,  and  to  die  a  more  natural 
death,  and  so  is  content  with  humbler  lux- 
uries. From  Montezuma  to  Maximilian,  the 
occupants  of  this  hill  palace  have  many  of 
them  made  a  violent  exit  from  their  trou- 
blous honors.  Juarez  dared  not  stay  here 
after  night-fall  without  a  large  body-guard ; 
and  it  is  abandoned  to  occasional  state  break- 
fasts, the  heart  of  the  city  being  judged  a 
safer  residence. 

Another  road  out  of  the  town  passes  by 
the  aqueduct  of  San  Cosme,  that  marches 
cityward  like  a  troop  of  Roman  soldiers, 
solemn  and  strong.    Its  arches  rise  gray 


and  black  and  moist, 
and  are  touched  with 
green  mosses — as  ar- 
tistic a  line  of  beauty 
as  ever  strode  along 
a  busy  city  pathway. 
Horse  -  cars,  swiftly 
moving  —  no  slow 
coach  is  that  institu- 
tion here  —  loaded 
donkeys,  cavaliers, 
burdened  men  and 
women,  throng  the 
street,  but  the  aque- 
duct of  San  Cosme 
never  abates  its 
haughty,  serious  air. 

This  is  the  famous 
road  over  which  Cor- 
tez  made  his  sad  at- 
tempt to  escape  an 
infuriated  town,  ren- 
dered doubly  mad  by 
an  interference  of 
bis  lieutenant,  in  his 
absence,  with  the 
bloody  rites  of  hu- 
man sacrifice.  The 
town  woke  up  before 
they  were  well  start- 
ed, chased  them  along  this  dike,  crossed 
with  wide  ditches  and  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter, dragged  them  off  the  narrow  cause- 
way, caught  them  as  they  tried  to  clear 
the  chasms,  their  first  ponton-train  being 
pressed  into  the  mud  of  the  first  broad 
ditch,  so  that  it  could  not  be  taken  up.  The 
band  of  adventurers  lost  their  arms,  ammu- 
nition, horses,  precious  metals,  and  gems, 
and  all  but  a  score  were  left  along  the  ra- 
vine, a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  But  in  that 
score  was  Cortez,  and  so  all  was  saved.  A 
few  days  later  he  and  his  suit  cut  their  way 
into  the  myriads  of  Otumba,  struck  dead 
their  chief,  and  began  their  work  anew.  The 
tree  where  the  few  survivors  foregathered 
after  that  Triste  Noche,  or  saddest  of  nights, 
is  still  preserved — a  sacred  memento  to  our 
Spanish-blooded  Mexican,  a  less  agreeable 
memorial  to  his  Aztec  brother. 

The  favorite  retreat  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town  is  at  Tacubaya,  four  miles  from 
the  city,  and  not  far  from  Chapultepec.  The 
gardens  of  these  lords  of  the  land  are  ex- 
quisitely lovely.  They  are  full  of  parks, 
ponds,  groves,  pleasant  walks,  flower  beds, 
strange  trees,  and  stranger  plants.  They 
rise  and  fall  in  easy  grace.  From  their 
nooks  and  knolls  the  eye  takes  in  the  mighty 
volcanoes,  mingling  their  coolness  with  the 
fervor  of  the  scene.  But  these  choice  seats 
are  without  inhabitant.  The  rich  occupants 
dare  not  dwell  a  night  in  their  walled  and 
barred  in  closures  without  guards  of  many 
men,  for  the  kidnaper  is  abroad,  and  they 
are  too  valuable  for  ransom  to  be  left  qui- 
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etly  sleeping  here.  So  the  sumptuous  man- 
sion, with  its  courts  full  of  fountains  and 
fragrance,  is  a  deserted  palace  save  for  oc- 
casional festas.  • 

The  most  romantic  of  the  environs  of 
Mexico  is  that  to  the  southward.  Here  en- 
ters the  canal  that  brings  the  city  most  of 
its  provender.  Here  lie  the  moist  and  float- 
ing gardens,  whose  culture  never  ceases.  Al- 
ways here  "the  plowman  overtakes  the  reap- 
er, and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  sow- 
e+h  seed."  A  ride  in  a  boat,  or,  better,  on 
a  horse,  is  one  of  the  chief  entertainments, 
provided  one  is  well  out  of  the  town.  The 
difficulty  is  in  getting  out,  for  a  dirtier, 
crookeder,  viler  pass  from  a  big  town  one 
rarely  finds.  The  northern  egresses  are 
handsome,  the  southern  execrable. 

The  real  life  of  a  city  is  not  in  its  sur- 
roundings, but  in  itself.  But  when  out,  you 
canter  along  the  soft  path  by  the  side  of  the 
ancestral  canal,  whose  waters  are  covered 
with  boats  laden  with  grass,  lucrene  (a  fresh 
sort  of  green,  the  delight  of  the  horse),  with 
water-melons  (api)ropriate  name  for  such 
carriage),  lettuce,  cucumbers,  and  all  the 


produce  of  the  sauce  gardens  near  large  cit- 
ies. On  the  other  side  of  the  path  are  float- 
ing gardens,  whence  the  boat -loads  come, 
which  are  made  by  constant  deposits  on  the 
springy  soil,  that  sink  with  use,  and  are  re- 
placed with  new  layers  of  earth.  Farther 
south  the  soil  is  yet  more  springy  and  float- 
ing ;  here  it  is  simply  spongy,  but  does  not 
move  with  the  moving  waters  about  and 
under,  though  these  waters  only  move  when 
stirred  by  the  pony  of  the  owner  getting 
round  his  patch. 

All  these  canals  terminate  in  the  market- 
place of  the  town,  the  busiest  hive  of  a  mar- 
ket-place I  ever  saw.  No  European  plaza, 
except  on  fair-days,  no  Baltimore  street  cen- 
tre of  a  morning,  or  Cincinnati  of  a  night, 
equals  the  crowd  and  chatter  and  push  of 
this  lively  spot  at  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day.  The  boats'  prows  stuck  in  among  the 
shops  and  stalls  add  to  the  excitement. 
Sunday  morning  is  their  fair,  and  such  a 
crush  and  hubbub  are  then  encountered  here 
as  would  forever  cure  the  most  radical  anti- 
Sabbatarian  of  his  desire  to  show  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scriptures  by  a  desecration 
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of  the  sacred  day.  Each  vocation  has  its 
allotted  place.  One  narrow  avenue  is  filled 
with  coffiu-makers,  driving  a  brisk  trade 
with  their  black  boards,  for  black  is  the 
color  of  your  "wooden  jacket"  in  Mexico. 
A  dozen  shops  and  several  dozen  workmen 
make  this  dismal  trade  hilarious. 

Another  long  alley  is  appropriated  to  the 
eating  business,  and  great  stew-pans  over 
handfuls  of  coals  keep  hot  the  flesh  soups 
and  bones,  while  on  the  ground  around  sit 
groups  of  eaters,  dipping  their  bread  in  the 
sop  or  sipping  chocolate  or  coffee,  each  of 
which  beverages  they  know  how  to  com- 
pound excellently  well. 

Being  in  town,  let  us  get  out  of  this  noisy 
and  not  agreeable  market-place.  A  few 
steps  bring  us  to  the  Grand  Plaza,  the  finest 
in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet 
square,  more  rather  than  less,  I  should  say, 
from  the  guess  of  an  untrained  eye.  In  its 
centre  is  a  pretty  garden,  the  work  of  Car- 
lotta,  whose  taste  for  flowers  has  left  its 
pleasant  mark  in  many  places.  The  tropical 
plants  flourish  here,  though  not  as  abound- 
ingly  as  in  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  south  stretches  the  President's 
palace — a  palace  and  a  castle ;  for  here  are 
stored  soldiers  and  supplies  for  a  siege ;  here 
are  the  archives  of  the  government ;  here 
are  the  halls  of  legislation,  or  were  till  a  fire 
last  year  destroyed  them,  and  since  then 
they  have  had  no  local  existence ;  here  are 
the  apartments  of  state,  that  long  line  of 


windows  to  the  right  of  the  door  as  you 
look  at  the  building  being  a  single  Hall  of 
Embassadors,  lined  with  portraits  of  Mex- 
ican grandees,  among  whom  Bolivar  and 
Washington  are  alone  admitted,  the  two  oth- 
er successful  American  revolutionists.  No 
sign  of  Maximilian  is  allowed,  though  he 
filled  the  palace  with  his  busts  and  his  por- 
traits, and  wrought  his  monogram  into  every 
conceivable  spot  and  stuff — chair,  hanging, 
couch,  and  all.  Iturbide,  the  father  of  the 
republic,  though  an  emperor,  is  the  most 
honored  with  portraits  and  mementoes. 

Opposite  the  palace,  across  the  very  broad 
plaza,  is  a  long  arcade,  wide  and  shaded, 
and  full  of  all  manner  of  shops.  Here  are 
silversmiths  plying  their  craft  or  selling 
their  dainty  lace-work  of  silver,  which  so 
bewitches  you  to  buy,  and  so  easily  spoils 
after  the  buying;  here  are  dealers  in  feath- 
er-work, once  the  most  famous  trade  of  the 
country,  now  reduced  to  imitations  on  cards 
of  the  birds  of  the  region — a  pretty  trade 
still,  though  poorly  patronized ;  toys  of  ev- 
ery sort,  earthen  trinkets  of  every  shape ; 
hat  stores  full  of  broad  sombreros,  rebosas, 
the  brown  and  blue  mantles  with  which 
every  working-woman's  head  and  neck  are 
covered;  coffee-stands  and  book-stalls — all 
sorts  of  traffic  fill  these  spacious  walks  with 
noise  and  profit. 

On  the  left  of  the  palace  are  more  bar- 
racks, plain  buildings,  but  strong,  and  on  its 
right  the  cathedral  towers.  It  is  Moorish 
rather  than  Gothic,  as  all  their  churches  are. 
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It  stands  on  a  platean,  raised  several  feet 
from  the  pavement  of  the  plaza,  has  adjoin- 
ing it  the  sagrario,  or  parish  church,  pro- 
fusely carved  without  and  gilded  within, 
the  carving  cheap,  and  the  gilding  faded. 
The  inside  of  the  cathedral  is  less  grand  than 
that  of  Puebla,  but  it  is  also  less  gloomy.  It 
is  cut  up  to  fit  divers  crowds.  The  altar  by 
the  chief  entrance  is  usually  thronged.  The 
choir  behind  it  is  a  stately  mass  of  carving. 
Two  beautiful  balustrades,  of  an  amalgam  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  connect  the  choir  and 
the  high  altar.  So  rich  are  they  that  an 
Englishman  offered  to  replace  them  with  sil- 
ver, and  was  refused.  Beautiful  figures  of 
like  precious  metal  hold  candelabra  along 
this  walk.  The  altar  is  a  gorgeous  pile  of 
figures  in  marble  and  more  precious  stones. 

The  area  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  full 
of  people  selling  their  wares — never  so  full  as 
on  Sabbath  mornings.  Here  is  the  lottery- 
ticket  vendor — most  numerous  and  most 
busy  of  all.  Male  and  female  has  this  church 
created  them — chiefly  old  ])eople.  All  their 
sales  have  a  percentage  of  benefit  for  the 
priest.  They  all  have  pious  names.  The  Lot- 
tery of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Lot- 
tery of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Holj-^  Trinity, 
of  St.  Joseph  and  Mary,  of  the  Virgin  of  Gua- 
dalupe, are  among  the  favorite  names.  The 
sellers  are  each  numbered,  and  the  church 
keeps  steady  watch  over  this  important  rev- 
enue. Hero  is  a  velocipede  course,  and  chil- 
dren enjoy  it.  The  match  boy,  pert  and  pret- 
ty ;  the  cigar  boy  ;  the  ice-cream  vendor — a 


very  poor  cream ; 
the  print  -  seller — 
every  trade  that  can 
is  disposing  of  its 
wares  before  this 
sacred  portal.  How 
much  is  a  whip  of 
small  cords  need- 
ed here  and  now,  for 
those  who  make  this 
house  a  house  of 
merchandise !  But 
merchandise  of  souls 
goes  on  within. 
Shall  not  that  of 
lesser  wares  consist- 
ently proceed  with- 
out? 

At  the  corner  of 
the  cathedral  stands 
the  Aztec  calendar 
stone,  once  placed 
on  their  teocallis 
situated  on  this 
spot — the  best  mon- 
ument  extant  of 
their  learning  and 
civilization. 

This  plaza  is  not 
least  pleasant  by 
moonlight.  Few 
bands  play  deliciously,  as  this  Indian  band 
does.  No  superior  sweetness  or  variety  did 
the  best  foreign  band  exhibit  at  the  Jubilee 
concerts  than  these  brown  men  exhibit  here. 
Their  touch  is  soft  and  swift  and  strong. 
They  catch  the  soul  of  the  composition,  and 
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bring  it  pali)itating  before  you.  The  moon 
seems  to  shed  a  directer  ray.  No  Venetian 
night  ever  excelled  these  torrid -temperate 
perfections  of  moonlight  and  melody. 

The  chief  street  of  the  city  leads  north- 
ward from  the  plaza.  It  carries  different 
names  with  each  block — Street  of  the  Sil- 
versmiths, of  the  Profesa,  of  San  Francisco. 
The  first  block  was  so  called  because  it 
was  once  occupied  by  silversmiths.  Two  or 
three  of  them  still  have  their  forge,  and 
work  their  silver  before  every  passer-by. 
But  jewelry  shops,  cigar  shops,  and  goods 
stores  have  crowded  out  the  smiths.  The 
Profesa  is  so  named  from  a  church  and  con- 
vent on  its  corner,  the  church  extant,  but 
the  convent  gone  partly  into  the  comfort- 
able Hotel  Gillow,  partly  into  a  street,  part- 
ly into  ruins.  Among  these  is  the  Hall  of 
Chastisement,  over  whose  arch  were  frescoed 
quaint  devices  of  piety  and  pithiness. 


TUB  AZTEO  CALENDAR  STONE. 

The  San  Francisco  section  was  formerly 
devoted  to  its  convent,  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  block  being  thus  appropriated.  This 
was  the  first  to  be  confiscated  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  transformed  into  residences 
and  all  the  variety  of  a  city  block.  The 
church  and  chapel  became  the  property  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus,  which  Dr.  Riley  chiefly 
organized.  A  garden  entrance  of  a  hundred 
feet  brings  us  to  the  chapel  front,  carved 
and  comely.  The  inside  is  lofty  and  cheer- 
ful. The  cloisters  of  the  convent,  still  more 
beautiful)  are  the  property  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  and  are  also 
fitted  up  for  a  church.  They  are  one  hun- 
dred feet  square,  have  arcades  fifteen  feet 
deep  around  them,  and  graceful  columns  of 
polished  marble,  with  carved  capitals,  rise 
one  above  the  other  along  the  front.  No 
church  in  Rome  has  an  equally  admirable 
cloister.  It  will  be  all  the  more  beautiful 
in  its  new  service. 

On  this  street  stands  the  palace  of  Itur- 
bide,  now  a  hotel,  the  stateliest  private 
structure  in  Mexico.  Its  carved  front  looks 
ancient,  though  it  is  only  fifty  years  since 
his  brief  and  troubled  reign.  Opposite  is 
the  plain  dwelling  of  Lerdo,  the  present 
President — a  modest  little  man,  with  no  op- 
pressiveness of  manner.  He  is  slightly  bald, 
has  small  but  sharp  features,  wears  a  Colfax 
smile,  and  is  a  quiet;  self-poised,  agreeable 
gentleman. 

If  you  walk  up  a  little  farther,  you  see  on 
the  right  a  porcelain-faced 
house,  in  quaint  tiles  of  a 
Dutch  look,  once  an  aristo- 
cratic residence,  and  still, 
though  faded,  one  of  the 
haughtiest  in  the  town. 
Adjoining  on  either  side  are 
the  residences  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  money  market,  the 
Vanderbilt  and  Drew  of 
Mexico — Barron  and  Es- 
candron.  Outside  of  no  es- 
pecial attraction,  like  all 
houses  here,  they  are  inside 
elegantly  fitted  up,  and 
provided  with  open  courts, 
fountains,  and  abundance 
of  tropical  flowers. 

Opposite  them  is  the 
home  of  our  consul-gen- 
eral, one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  and  pop- 
ular of  our  officials.  A  lit- 
tle farther  up,  and  on  the 
next  street,  parallel,  called 
Street  of  Independence,  is 
the  home  of  Rev.  Dr.  But- 
ler, the  pastor  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist 
missions.  That  street  re- 
ceived that  name  because 
it  was  opened  through  the  convent  by  Co- 
monfort  in  defiance  of  the  authorities  of  tho 
Church,  and  was  the  first  public  act  which 
led  to  the  present  liberation  from  all  church- 
ly  domination.  This  street  terminates  not 
far  up  in  the  Alameda — the  public  park  of 
Mexico.  This  park  is  about  forty  acres  in 
extent,  and  has  every  attraction  but  accessi- 
bility and  safety.  Walks  wind  through  it, 
but  each  plot  of  shrubs  or  flowers  is  fenced 
off  from  intrusion.  You  are  not  told  to 
"  walk  on  the  paths you  can  not  help  it. 
Fountains  encircled  with  stone  seats  offer 
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you  rest,  and  when  the  bands  play,  and  the 
waters  too,  more  than  rest  they  give,  unless 
it  be  on  the  Sabbath,  when  it  chiefly  is,  and 
then  the  more  resting  here  the  less  rest,  for 
conscience  disturbs 
ease,  and  robs  enjoy- 
ment of  its  delight. 

The  Alameda  is 
not  safe  at  any  hour. 
Gentlemen  are  rob- 
bed with  impunity. 
So  the  trail  of  the 
serpent  is  over  this 
delightsome  spot. 

The  eastern  side 
of  the  Alameda  is 
the  same  street  we 
went  out  on  to  the 
Triste  Noche,  tlie 
street  of  San  Cos- 
me.  Broad  and  live- 
ly it  is  above  all 
otlier  thoroughfares. 
Across  from  the  park 
stands  the  church 
built  by  Cortez,  and 
where  his  portrait  is 
preserved.  Farther 
up  is  the  cemetery 
of  celebrities,  where 
presidents  and  gen- 
vthIh  and  lower  dig- 
nitaries lie  in  their 
ashes  —  often  only 
thus,  for  the  urn 


after  five  years  receives  the 
lordliest  dust,  unless  a  tomb 
in  perpetuity  has  been  se- 
cured, which  is  sometimes 
the  case.  Most  of  them  died 
in  their  boots,  violently.  It 
matters  not  much.  They 
died.    Finis  is  finis. 

"  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to 
the  grave." 

From  graves  to  funerals  is 
an  easy  step.  I  have  seen  a 
group  of  men  carrying  the 
bod}''  on  their  shoulders,  while 
the  carriage  came  empty  be- 
hind. This  is  a  sign  of  affec- 
tion— a  pleasing  compliment 
to  the  dead.  Usually  the 
American  funeral  is  the  Mex- 
ican, with  plumed  hearse  and 
horses,  and  much  ostentation 
of  woe.  But  occasionally 
these  affectionate  expressions 
are  novel  and  pleasing.  If 
we  still  walk  on  up  the  San 
Cosme  road,  we  shall  come, 
after  a  mile  or  more,  to  where 
the  aqueduct  suddenly  wheels 
westward,  and  turns  its  face 
toward  Chapultepec.  Oppo- 
site this  turn  you  see  the  shaded  gateway  of 
the  English  cemetery.  The  American  ad- 
joins. Each  is  neatly  kept ;  but  the  En- 
glish has  a  prettier  array  of  shrubs  and 
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trees  and  flowers, 
because  they  take 
more  pains,  or  be- 
cause they  have 
more,  and  more 
wealtliy,  residents 
here,  or  because 
they  have  a  more 
cultured  taste  for 
landscape  adorn- 
ing. They  are  get- 
ting sadly  popu- 
lous, but  still  re- 
main undisturbed 
— a  grave  rebuke 
to  the  loose  Latin 
notions  concerning 
the  dead,  whose 
temporary  permis- 
sion to  occupy  their 
niches  in  the  wall  is 
a  sad  proof  of  the 
powerlessness  of 
their  faith.  Their 
cold  mottoes  are 
sadder,  for  aglimpse 
or  glow  of  faith, 
such  as  makes  the 
under-ground  cata- 
combs light,  rarely 
ti  uds  a  place  on  their 
transient  slab.  Our  higher  faith 
higher  note  even  here,  and  the 
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strikes  a 
grave  of 

Protestantism  is  a  proof  of  its  superiority. 

Inside  the  American  is  a  monument  to  our 
soldiers  who  fell  before  Mexico.  It  is  some- 
what touched  with  time,  and  needs  a  little 
attention  on  the  part  of  our  officials  or  visit- 
ors. A  grander  monument  to  their  valor  is 
erected  by  the  Mexican  government  at  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey,  where  the  hardest  battle  near 
the  city  was  fought — a  monument,  like  that 
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of  Bunker  Hill,  to  a  defeat,  not,  like  that,  to 
an  ultimate  victory. 

Stroll  back  down  the  same  street  of  San 
Cosme,  which  takes  as  many  names  as  a 
much-married  widow  ere  it  sinks  into  its 
last  and  first  loves — the  cathedral  and  the 
pjaza.  You  pass  the  Tivoli  Gardens — if 
you  can  pass  them,  and  not  turn  in  to  enjoy 
their  delights  of  scenery,  viands,  and  music. 
Here  the  gentry  take  their  breakfasts  from 
twelve  to  four.  Every  sort  of  place  for  a 
table  is  prepared ;  boxes  of  quaint 
pattern  high  in  the  tree-tops  and 
darkling  amidst  shrubbery.  The 
gardens  of  Paris  and  Berlin  are 
poor  to  those  of  San  Cosme.  Hav- 
ing sipped  and  nibbled  your  full, 
you  still  stroll  down  the  street, 
past  the  Alameda,  into  the  thick 
of  the  town.  Turn  to  your  left 
down  a  long  street,  and  you  will 
come  out  on  a  square  famous  of 
old  for  the  burnings  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. In  its  centre  an  iron  stake 
stood,  which  men  of  to-day  say 
they  have  seen.  To  it  the  victims 
were  tied,  and  burned.  Now  the 
place  is  open,  and  its  torture-post 
vanished.  Across  the  way  from 
the  church  is  the  Inquisition,  now 
the  custom-house.  On  clearing  it 
up  and  out,  it  is  said  a  cell  was 
discovered  built  in  the  wall,  and 
on  opening  it  four  skeletons  sat 
crouched  in  death.    Before  they 
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fell  into  dust  their  photograph  was  taken. 
It  is  a  dreadful  grave-stone  of  a  dead  system 
— dead  not  because  of  its  own  desire  to  die, 
not  because  its  managers  had  outgrown  it, 
and  voluntarily  abandoned  it,  but  because  a 
power  had  grown  up  around  and  above  it 
that  compelled  its  unwilling  abolition.  It 
would  break  forth  to-day  had  its  Church  her 
former  power.  It  ouly  awaits  growth  and 
opportunity  to  reproduce  the  starved  in- 
mates of  an  inwalled  cell  and  the  stake  of 
lire.  Such  opportunity  only  truer  Christian- 
ity can  prevent.  Here  yet  is  the  place  of 
execution,  and  marks  are  seen  on  the  wall 
where  revolutionary  victims  have  been  shot. 

The  city  has  unusually  beautiful  outlooks 
at  almost  every  corner.  Where  the  four 
streets  meeting  open  through  the  whole 
city,  you  can  see  in  each  direction  the  green 


fields  and  brown  hills.  When  you  look  south 
and  east,  there  rise  close  to  the  eye  through 
the  tube  of  a  telescope  the  snowy  scalps  of 
Iztaccihuatl  and  Popocatepetl.  They  form 
a  grand  frame  for  this  setting.  No  city  of 
earth  has  its  like.  Some  have  finer  views 
of  the  sea,  but  none  an  equal  glory  of  land. 

Its  climate  is  as  enticing  as  its  vistas. 
The  thermometer  never  rises  above  seventy- 
two,  nor  sinks  below  sixty.  Summer  and 
winter,  night  and  day,  are  the  same. 

If  one  wants  a  morning  always  clear 
and  stimulating,  a  noon  never  sultry,  and  a 
night  made  on  purpose  for  sleep,  let  him  take 
steamer  for  Vera  Cruz.  If  weak  of  lungs, 
let  him  rest  in  Orizaba.  If  not,  he  will  find 
nothing  more  delicious  on  this  planet  than 
the  cityof  Cortez  and  Montezuma,  the  capital 
of  Anahuac,  the  old  and  new  Mexico. 


MY  SLAIN. 
I. 

This  sweet  child  which  hath  climbed  upon  my  knee, 
This  amber-haired,  four-summered  little  maid. 

With  her  unconscious  beauty  troubleth  me, 
With  her  low  prattle  maketh  me  afraid. 

Ah,  darling!  when  you  cling  and  nestle  so 
You  hurt  me,  though  you  do  not  see  me  cry, 
Nor  hear  the  weariness  with  which  I  sigh 

For  the  dear  babe  I  killed  so  long  ago. 
I  tremble  at  tiie  touch  of  your  caress  ; 

You  stab  me  with  your  dove-eyed,  innocent  faith  : 
O  cruel  knives  of  whetted  worldliness. 

That  laid  mine  own  child-iieartedness  in  death, 
Beside  whose  grave  I  pace  for  evermore, 
Like  Desolation  on  a  shipwrecked  shore ! 

II. 

There  is  no  little  child  within  me  now, 

To  sing  back  to  the  daisies,  to  leap  up 
When  June  winds  kiss  me,  when  an  apple  bough 

Laughs  into  blossoms,  or  a  buttercup 
Filters  the  sunshine,  or  a  violet 

Gladdens  in  the  glad  dew.    Alas !  alas  ! 

The  meaning  of  the  primrose  in  the  grass 
I  have  forgotten,  and  if  my  cheeks  are  wet, 

It  is  not  with  the  blitheness  of  the  child. 
But  with  the  heavy  sorrow  of  sore  years. 

O  moaning  life,  with  Life  irreconciled  ! 
O  backward  looking  thought!  O  pain!  O  tears! 

For  us  there  is  not  any  silver  sound 

Of  rhythmic  wonders  springing  from  the  ground. 

III. 

What  have  I  gained?    The  sapless  bookish  lore 
That  makes  men  mummies,  weighs  out  every  grain 

Of  that  which  was  miraculous  before, 

And  sneers  the  heart  down  with  the  scoffing  brain  ; 

The  skeptic's  peering,  analytic  ways, 

That  dry  the  tender  juices  in  tlie  breast, 
And  put  the  thunders  of  the  Lord  to  test, 

So  that  no  marvel  must  be,  and  no  praise, 
Nor  any  God  except  Necessity. 

O  earthy  days,  that  I  have  served  so  true  ! 
()  arid  husks  I  O  bare  and  fruitless  tree! 

'J'ako  back  your  doubtful  wisdonn,  and  renew 
My  early  foolish  freshness  of  the  dunce. 
Whose  simple  instincts  guessed  the  heavens  at  once. 
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*'  Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west — 
Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the 
town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep ; 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep. 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning." 

THE  German  word  Anderheit  means  "  oth- 
erness." A  thing  passes  into  Anderheit 
when  it  becomes  radically  different  from 
Avhat  it  has  been.  A  great  many  old  New 
England  towns  are  going  through  this  proc- 
ess ;  they  are  very  rapidly  passing  into  "  oth- 
erness." This  is  especially  true  of  the  sea- 
])ort  towns  near  Boston  ;  of  Portsmouth,  of 
Newburyport,  of  Salem,  and  of  Marblehead. 
That  the  place  last  named  is  near  Boston 
will  probably  be  news  to  the  average  man 
not  of  New  England  birth.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  upon  the  Cape,  i.  e.,  Cape  Cod. 
This  misconception  is  associated  with  the 
mental  image  of  a  sandy  waste  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  fishermen.  Add  the  Marblehead 
dialect,  and  the  figure  of  "  Flood  Oirson,"  as 
<lepicted  by  Whittier,  and  a  group  of  boys 
"  rocking"  the  unwary  foreigner,  and  the  or- 


dinary idea  of  Mar- 
blehead is  tolerably 
complete.  But  this 
idea,  though  not 
without  some  merit 
of  its  own,  has  not 
the  merit  of  com- 
porting with  the 
facts  that  make  up 
the  claim  of  this  old 
sea-port  town  for 
some  more  general 
interest  and  recog- 
nition than  it  has 
latterly  received. 
Time  was  when  Mar- 
blehead got  its  full 
share  of  these  com- 
modities without 
any  challenge  such 
as  I  offer  here. 

Marblehead  is  not 
on  the  Cape ;  not  on 
any  cape,  in  fact,  but 
on  two  small  penin- 
sulas connected  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand 
and  pebble.  It  is 
northeast  of  Boston 
sixteen  or  eighteen 
.    =  ^  miles.  In  going  there 

„;,  one  takes  the  Eastern 

road  to  Salem,  then 
a  branch  road  which, 
midway  between  Sa- 
lem and  Marblehead, 
touches  the  head  of 
Salem  Harbor,  at  high  tide  a  lovely  sheet  of 
water,  with  one  little  "  emerald  isle"  in  it, 
having  more  the  appearance  of  a  great  in- 
land lake  than  of  a  little  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  ride  by  rail  is  very  pleasant  almost  all 
the  way  from  Boston.  At  first  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  dreary  places,  new  and  bare ;  then 
the  conductor  shouts  "Revere!"  and  while 
your  next  neighbor  is  telling  you  that  this  is 
where  the  dreadful  accident  happened  a  few 
years  ago,  you  glide  out  upon  the  great  salt 
marshes,  where  haply  the  hay  is  being  tossed 
into  huge  stacks.  The  marshes  are  not  near- 
ly so  monotonous  as  they  at  first  might  seem. 
They  vary  with  the  changing  seasons  and 
the  changing  tides.  But  it  is  at  low  tide, 
at  sunset,  that  they  put  on  their  most  mag- 
nificent array.  At  such  times  I  have  seen 
streams  of  liquid  gold  flowing  through  banks 
of  crimson  and  purple.  After  hot  days  in 
the  city  how  grateful  is  the  breeze  that 
comes  in  from  the  sea  between  Nahant,  that 
stretches  far  out  on  the  right,  and  Phillips 
Point !  When  the  sea  is  at  its  bluest,  and 
the  marshes  are  at  their  greenest,  the  train 
speeds  all  too  fast,  such  a  feast  of  color  is 
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spread  out  before  us. 
Below  Swampscot, 
Salem's  great  pas- 
ture," if  it  is  July, 
gives  color  of  an- 
other sort,  the  rough 
hills  beiug  covered 
with  wood -wax,  or 
"  dyer's- weed,"  with 
which  in  splendor 
not  even  the  gold- 
en-rod can  compete, 
though  that  is  no- 
where more  sumptu- 
ous than  here.  All 
the  coast  along  here 
is  a  series  of  penin- 
sulas. East  Boston 
is  one ;  beautiful 
Nahant  is  the  next : 
Phillips  Point,  just 
below  Swainpscot,  is 
the  next;  then  comes 
"Marblehead  Neck," 
as  the  outer  of  the 
two  peninsulas  which 
form  the  township  is 
called;  then  Marble- 
head  proper ;  then 
Salem.  Between  the 
Neck  and  the  town 
proper  lies  the  har- 
bor, half  a  mile  or  so 
in  width,  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  and  for 
depth  one  of  the 
deepest  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The 
Great  Eastern  could 
swing  at  anchor  here. 
But  the  harbor  is  not 

so  safe  as  it  is  deep,  opening  as  it  does  with 
a  capacious  mouth  at  the  northeast.  A 
heavy  northeast  storm  will  set  adrift  every 
vessel  in  the  harbor.  After  the  "  Minot's 
Ledge  storm"  the  beach  at  the  head  of  the 
harbor  was  strewn  very  thick  with  schoon- 
ers, fortunate  in  finding  such  an  easy  rest- 
ing-place. With  the  exception  of  this  beach, 
and  several  coves,  the  shore  of  the  harbor  is 
rocky  and  remarkably  precipitous,  in  places 
almost  perpendicular.  The  rocks  on  which 
the  light-house  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  have  this  character.  The  fishermen 
steer  so  near  that  one  can  touch  them  with 
an  eight-foot  oar.  "  Half-way  Rock,"  called 
"  Half  Rock,"  is  even  more  precipitous.  This 
rock  is  three  miles  out,  and  gets  its  name 
from  being  about  half-way  from  Boston  to 
Cape  Ann.  It  is  some  forty  feet  high,  and 
in  a  heavy  storm,  receiving  the  fnll  force  of 
the  sea,  the  surf  is  thrown  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  air,  and  the  rock  looks  from  the 
shore  like  a  great  fountain.  It  was  for 
vnany  yearw,  and  may  be  still,  the  custom  for 
outward-bound  fishermen  to  throw  coppers 


"the  oiiurn." 

on  this  rock,  for  luck,  as  they  sailed  by  it. 
And  it  was  also  the  custom  for  adventurous 
boys  to  land  here  and  collect  such  of  these 
offerings  to  Fortuna  as  had  stuck  in  the  crev- 
ices. The  adventure  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  reward. 

There  is  an  ancient  and  popular  rhyme 
which  indicates  in  general  terms  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  town,  also  that  of 
Salem,  together  with  some  reflections  on  the 
gastronomy  of  Beverly  and  the  morals  of 
Lynn  ;  and  all  this  in  a  quatrain  : 

"  Marblehead's  a  rocky  place  ; 
Siileni  is  a  sandy; 
Beverly's  a  beany  place. 
And  Lynn  it  is  a  dandy." 

There  has  never  been  any  love  lost  between 
these  neighboring  towns,  but  their  bark  has 
been  worse  than  their  bite,  and  in  cases  of 
emergency  tliey  have  stood  by  each  other 
manfully.  In  1774,  when  Salem  had  her 
biggest  fire,  it  was  tlie  men  of  Marblehead 
who  put  it  out,  and  the  records  show  that 
the  Salem  people  wen^  not  ungrateful.  They 
not  only  passed  high-sounding  resolutions, 
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but  they  voted  the  Marbleheaders  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  breakfasts,  and  I  forget 
how  many  gallons  of  gin.  The  rocks  of 
Marblehead  are  not  so  rough  and  jagged  as 
those  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  but  they  are 
much  more  beautiful.  They  do  not  carry 
back  the  mind  to  such  a  violent  commotion, 
not  being  so  twisted  and  gnarled.  Their 
color  is  a  perpetual  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and 
again,  unlike  the  rocks  at  Star  and  Apple- 
dore,  they  border  fields  and  farms  of  won- 
derful fertility.  All  along  the  shores  there 
are  dikes  of  greenstone  worn  out  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sea.  When  a  heavy  sea  is  roll- 
ing in  one  can  sit  for  hours  at  the  head  of 
these  dikes,  listening  to  the  thunder  of  the 
waves,  and  watching  the  clouds  of  spray. 
One  of  these  dikes,  called  Tlio  Churn," 
which,  being  at  the  back  of  the  Neck,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  sea,  often  af- 
fords a  grand  aiul  lovely  spectacle.  The 
end  of  the  dike  is  nearly  vertical.  When 
the  waves  strike  it  the  surrounding  rocks 
jar  with  the  terrible  concussion.  The  foam 
is  tossed  high  up  into  the  air,  and  when  the 
light  is  favorable  a  rainbow  lends  its  eva- 
nescent beauty  to  the  scene.  The  climax  of 
beauty  is  reached  in  the  rocks  upon  Cat  Isl- 
and, sometimes  called  Lowell  Island.  Here 
the  rocks  display  the  loveliest  colors,  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  the  most  delicate 
gradations.  The  rocks  bared  by  the  tides 
are  rich  with  reds  and  browns;  those  far- 
thest from  their  reach  are  tender  with  soft 
greens  and  grays,  thanks  to  the  lichens  that 
they  nourish  with  all  needful  sustenance. 

Cat  Island  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Marblehead.  In  1773  a  local  excitement  for 
some  months  took  precedence  of  the  great 
public  affairs  that  were  at  that  time  arous- 
int;  so  much  interest.  This  excitement  was 
the  "  Small-pox  war."  It  seems  that  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Azor  Orne,  John  Glover,  and  his  broth- 
er Jonathan  had  bought  Cat  Island  and  es- 
tablished there  a  hospital  for  inoculation. 
The  town  had  granted  them  permission, 
but  the  apprehensions  of  the  more  ignorant 
being  excited,  the  permission  was  revoked. 
The  proprietors,  however,  continued  their 
work,  and  at  length  received  and  success- 
fully treated  some  hundreds  of  people.  But 
somehow  the  infection  spread  in  the  town, 
and  the  hospital  was  held  responsible.  One 
January  night  a  party  of  men  from  the  town 
set  fire  to  it,  and  it  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  proprietors  were  mightily  incensed,  and 
arrested  two  of  the  offenders,  who  were  put 
in  Salem  jail.  But  five  hundred  of  their 
townsmen  were  soon  battering  at  the  doors, 
and  before  the  military,  which  had  been  call- 
ed out,  arrived,  the  prisoners  were  on  the 
way  to  Marblehead,  where  a  promise  was 
extracted  from  the  proprietors  of  the  hos- 
pital to  abandon  the  prosecution.  But  the 
Salem  sheriff,  thirsting  for  justice  as  for 


blood,  called  out  five  hundred  Salem  men 
to  march  with  him  to  Marblehead  and  re-ar- 
rest his  prisoners.  To  his  dismay,  he  learn- 
ed that  six  or  eight  hundred  Marbleheaders 
were  armed  and  ready  to  receive  him.  Dread- 
ing the  results  of  an  encounter,  the  proprie- 
tors' "  bugles  sang  truce,"  and  the  small-pox 
war  was  over.  But  in  those  troubled  times 
it  was  a  terrible  misfortune  for  the  people 
of  the  town  to  be  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
their  most  trusted  leaders,  Gerry  and  Orne 
and  Glover.  Gerry  was  a  representative  in 
the  General  Court,  and  one  of  the  famous  com- 
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mittee  of  correspondence  with  Hancock  and 
the  Adamses.  He  threw  up  both  positions. 
The  letters  of  Samuel  Adams  to  him  at  this 
time  are  full  of  grief  and  anxiety.  Neither 
Gerry  nor  the  town  could  be  spared  from  full 
participation  in  the  crisis  that  was  pressing 
harder  every  day.  And  before  long  Gerry 
relented,  and  the  local  war  was  soon  almost 
forgotten  in  the  vaster  interests  of  the  war 
for  Independence. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
between  Cat  Island  and  Marblehead  Rock, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Neck.  This  rock  for  a  long  time  had  for  a 
beacon  an  old  pulpit  from  one  of  the  Boston 
churches,  and  it  seemed  a  fine  touch  of  po- 
etic justice  that  a  thing  from  which  so  much 
noise  had  proceeded  should  be  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  infinite  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
sea.  The  other  entrance  into  the  harbor  is 
called  "  Baker's  Island  way."  Baker's  Isl- 
and has  two  lights  upon  it. 

"  Two  dim  ghosts  at  dusk  they  seem, 

Side  by  side  so  white  and  tall, 
Sending  one  long,  hopeless  gleam 

Down  the  horizon's  darkened  wall. 
Spectres  strayed  from  plank  or  spar, 

With  a  tale  none  lives  to  tell, 
Gazing  at  the  town  afar 

Where  nnconsciovis  widows  dwell." 
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GKEGORY  STREET. 

There  is  many  a  picturesque  island  and  many 
a  dangerous  reef  and  rock  here  in  the  inner 
bay.  The  Gooseberries  are  not  at  all  sour- 
looking,  as  their  name  suggests.  The  Mis- 
ery Islands  are  called  so  to  signalize  some 
misery  of  shipwreck  long  ago.  Pope's  Head 
has  brought  disaster  and  chagrin  to  many  a 
returning  fisherman.  One  schooner  that  ran 
upon  this  rock  was  good  enough  to  get  off 
again,  and,  while  her  crew  had  gone  up  to 
the  town  to  see  their  wives  and  babies,  to 
make  her  way  up  into  Little  Harbor.  Anoth- 
er was  much  less  accommodating,  for  hav- 
ing been  left  there  in  the  night,  the  crew,  re- 
turning in  the  morning,  found  that  she  had 
given  them  the  slip.  Half-way  over  to  Cape 
Cod  she  was  picked  up  by  a  vessel  that  made 
claim  for  salvage,  and  the  claim  had  to  be 
allowed,  "  rough"  as  it  was  upon  the  owners 
and  the  crew.  The  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  called  Barnegat,  and  the  name  suggests 
that  its  inhabitants  were  once  Barnegat 
wreckers ;  but,  in  truth,  wrecks  have  been 
like  angels'  visits  on  this  rugged  coast,  for- 
tunately for  those  who  sail  the  sea.  Not  of 
Marblehead,  but  of  several  other  places,  is 
the  story  told  of  a  day  when  somebody  came 
rushing  into  church  in  meeting-time,  shout- 
ing, "A  wrack!  a  wrack!"  whereupon  all 
the  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  were  mak- 
ing off;  but  the  minister  shouted  after  them, 
"  Hold  on  there !  Let  every  man  have  a  fair 
start.  Wait  till  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  broad 
aisle."  Only  two  vessels  have  been  wrecked 
near  Marblehead  within  the  writer's  mem- 
ory. One  of  the  wrecks  was  more  comical 
than  tragical — that  of  the  old  Chusan,  which, 
missing  stays  in  calm  weather,  went  upon 
Jack's  Rock,  which  is  only  a  few  rods  from 


^  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 

bor.  Tugs  were  brought  down 
^.^^  from  Boston  to  pull  her  off,  and 
cables  were  strained  and  broken, 
and  timbers  were  wrenched  away, 
but  the  old  ship  would  not  budge.  Pres- 
ently there  came  a  storm,  which  got  her  off 
with  ease,  but  in  a  thousand  pieces,  scatter- 
ing along  the  shore  her  freight  of  gum-copal, 
of  which  every  young  man  in  the  town  pro- 
cured a  piece,  with  a  fly  in  the  middle,  and 
thereof  made  a  heart  for  some  dear  Dul- 
cinea. 

Marblehead  can  boast  no  beach  of  equal 
length  and  smoothness  with  Nantasket  and 
Nahant.  The  longest  is  less  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  it  is  heaped  with  pebbles  far 
below  high-water  mark,  and  far  above  it. 
Longfellow's  Fire  of  Brift-tcood  and  Haw- 
thorne's Foot-prints  on  the  Sand  had  here 
their  local  birth.  The  beauty  of  the  pebble 
compensates  for  any  lack  of  sand.  The  por- 
phyry pebbles,  curiously  veined  and  marked, 
are  not  less  beautiful  than  the  marbles  we 
bring  home  from  Rome,  and  they  are  bits  of 
older  ruins.  The  larger  pebble  is  in  gTcat 
demand  for  ballast ;  and  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  sights  on  midsummer  days,  while  sit- 
ting on  the  cliffs,  is  the  droghers  rocking 
gently  at  anchor  in  the  offing,  while  the  men 
are  filling  the  dories  on  the  beach  and  run- 
ning them  off  through  the  surf,  up  to  their 
waists  in  the  water. 

"  I  sit  and  wonder  what  the  cliffs  would  say 
If  they  conld  speak,  remembering  the  day 
When  first,  '  Thus  far,  no  farther,'  it  was  said, 
'Here  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed!' 

"  So  wondering  how  strange  it  is  and  still. 
Save  where  a  mile  away  the  droghers  fill 
Their  battered  dories  with  the  shingly  store 
Of  the  long-hoarding  shore !" 

A  more  exciting  scene  is  that  presented  by 
the  great  yacht  races.  The  home  stretch  is 
generally  parallel  with  the  Neck,  and  from 
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the  headlands  it  is  sport  indeed  to  see  the 
mighty-winged  things  go  fleeting  by — 

"  To  watch  the  race  with  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
Since  none  than  other  is  to  me  more  dear; 
My  prize  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  sight — 
Unselfish  pure  delight." 

The  highest  honor  that  the  harbor  knows 
in  these  degenerate  days  is  when  the  New 
York  yachts,  the  night  before  the  race,  come 
in  for  harborage.  Then  all  is  life  and  mo- 
tion. A  hnndred  dories  dance  around  the 
handsome  creatures  that  lie  anchored  off 
the  wharves,  whither  the  towns-folk  come 
Hocking  down.  There  is  much  talking  and 
swearing,  and  betting  of  the  most  harmless 
character,  the  stakes  not  being  put  down, 
and  for  a  few  bright  hours  the  harbor  seems 
to  renew  its  ancient  rapture,  if  it  does  not 
experience  a  keener  joy  than  when  a  score 
of  vessels  bound  for  Bilboa  were  waiting 
for  the  wind  to  blow  them  fair. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  headlands  of 
the  town  and  Neck  were  covered  with  a 
more  anxious  crowd  than  ever  watched  the 
generous  rivalry  of  a  regatta.  That  was 
the  day  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon 
had  their  duel  in  the  offing,  when  brave, 
foolish  Lawrence,  dying,  pleaded,  ''Don't 
give  up  the  ship!"  The  whole  dreadful 
scene  was  visible  from  Marblehead,  made 
more  pathetic  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
men  of  Marblehead  on  board  the  Chesapeake. 
I  have  heard  one  of  them  tell  of  the  horrors 
of  that  day,  of  the  hope,  of  the  desperation, 
of  the  butchery,  of  how  he,  with  his  board- 


ing hatchet,  clove  his  man  through  to  his 
clavicle.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  mothers 
tell  of  how  she  left  her  wash-tub,  and  went, 
bare-headed  and  bare-armed,  down  to  the 
Head  to  see  the  dreadful  fray.  A  few  days 
later  poor  Lawrence  had  a  hero's  burial  in 
Salem,  but  the  British  flag  hung  at  his  ves- 
sel's peak,  and  the  survivors  of  her  crew 
were  prisoners. 

The  streets  of  Marblehead  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  regarded  by  "the  stranger 
within  her  gates"  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment.   Nor  are  these  sentiments  unnatural. 
I  have  known  Marblehead  people  so  public- 
spirited  that  they  would  swear  that  every 
street  in  town  is  a  bee-line ;  and  this  we  may 
allow ;  but  the  bee  must  be  no  honey-laden 
but  a  honey-gathering  one — a  wandering, 
meandering,  tergiversating  fellow.   The  rea- 
son for  this  is  evident.    The  strike  of  the 
syenite  and  greenstone  ridges  is  in  a  north- 
east and  southwest  direction.    The  thickly 
settled  portion  of  the  town  is  made  up  of  six 
or  seven  of  these  ridges,  with  intervening 
valleys.    In  fact,  the  harbor  is  the  deepest 
of  these  valleys,  and  the  Neck  the  highest  of 
the  ridges.    This  configuration  determines 
the  direction  of  all  the  main  streets.  They 
follow  the  valleys  and  the  ridges.  Some- 
times the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  a  thin  ve- 
neering several  stories  high  on  the  face  of 
the  great  ledges,  while  at  the  back  there  is 
one  story  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Some- 
times this  order  is  reversed,  and  the  stories 
lessen  toward  the  front.    The  houses  fa- 
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cing  "  the  Common" — 
homes  of  the  old  sea  kings 
and  Bilboa  traders,  more 
than  a  century  old — are 
the  best  illustration  of 
this  method.  The  cross 
streets  dodge  the  minor 
ledges,  as  the  main  streets 
follow  the  major  ones.  The 
result  is  certainly  confus- 
ing to  the  foreigner,  but  it 
is  certainly  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  eye  than  the 
gridiron  plan  on  which  our 
smart  new  towns  are  com- 
monly laid  out.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  houses  is 
a  far  greater  wonder  than 
the  sinuosity  of  the  streets. 
They  remind  one 
of  a  good-natured 
crowd  of  Irishmen 
upon  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  when  every 
man  is  facetiously 
planting  his  elbow 
under  his  neigh- 
bor's fifth  rib, 
or  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach. 
The  newer  por- 
tions of  the  -  ^< 
town  are  much  m 
more  regular.  ^  y 
The  condition  .  ji- 
of  the  older 
portions  can 
not  be  accounted  for 
without  resorting  in 
some  cases  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  "  pure  cuss- 
edness."  The  windings 
of  the  streets  and  the 
ubiquitous  ledges  ac- 
count for  it  only  in  part, 
circumstances  doubtless  set  the 
fashion,  which,  once  set,  like 
every  other  fashion,  was  carried 
to  the  extreme.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  vastly  com- 
ical. The  theory  of  an  earth- 
quake, which  shufiSled  a  once 
orderly  array  into  the  present 
jumble  of  delicious  incongrui- 
ties, might  be  maintained  suc- 
cessfully were  it  not  that  the 
town  records  make  no  mention 
of  it,  and  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  no 
tradition  of  it  in  their  repertory  of  de- 
parted days.  The  appearance  of  the  town 
is  changing  rapidly.  It  is  growing  smart- 
er-looking and  more  commonplace.  Not 
only  are  great  shoe  manufactories  crowd- 
ing about  the  handsome  railroad  station, 
and  ambitious  dwelling-houses  dotting 
the  suburbs,  but  the  old  houses  are  un- 
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dergoiiig  a  continual  process  of  repair.  Many 
innocent  of  paint  for  many  a  score  of  years 
are  tasting  for  the  first  time  that  long-for- 
bidden fruit  of  competence  and  self-respect. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  town  abounded  in  vari- 
ous old  houses,  still  inhabited,  with  many  a 
broken  window-pane  stuffed  with  old  hats  or 
petticoats.  The  most  of  these  have  disap- 
peared ;  but  many  are  still  left  in  tolerable 
repair,  all  weather-browned  and  blackened 
and  overgrown  with  "dainty  mosses,  lichens 
gray."  In  1820,  I  ami  told,  hardly  a  dozen 
houses  in  the  town  were  painted,  and  ruin  was 
the  average  condition,  the  broken  window- 
panes  outnumbering  the  wiiole  ones.  This 
was  when  the  town  was  still  lyiug  prostrate 
after  the  war  of  1812.  Now  there  is  growing 
pride  and  almost  universal  neatness,  with  a 
good  deal  of  taste,  best  shown  in  the  gay  lit- 
tle flower  gardens  that  every  where  assimi- 
late the  rich  juices  of  the  soil,  and  convert 
them  into  the  most  brilliant  coloring.  Hap- 
py the  man  who  is  allowed  to  penetrate  be- 
yond these  outer  courts  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tuaries, into  the  snug  sitting-rooms  and 
the  polished  kitchens  and  the  "  chancy  clos- 
ets" of  incomparable  neatness  and  niceness. 
Here  .ire  to  be  seen  heir-looms  from  a  re- 
mote .antiquity,  cups  and  saucers  out  of  which 
groat-graudmothcrs  drank  forbidden  tea  in 
old  colonial  daj's,  famous  old  desks  and 
chests  of  drawers  and  high  clocks,  that 
"make  the  judicious  grieve,"  because  they 
are  not  to  be  bought  with  money. 

There  are  a  great  many  houses  scattered 
through  the  town  that  are  impressive  mon- 
uments of  the  departed  days  of  mercantile 
prosperity.  Now  there  is  prosperity  again, 
and  it  is  building  its  monuments,  and  some 
of  them  are  certainly  handsomer  than  the 
old  ones,  but  they  are  very  uninteresting  in 
comparison  with  the  houses  that  have  tasted 
the  salt  air  of  the  old  town  for  two  and  three 
half  centuries.  There  are  scores  of  houses 
that  date  back  as  far  as  this,  and  many  of 
them  are  houses  that  have  a  history,  that 
have  associations.  Great  and  good  men 
have  lived  and  died  in  them,  and  their  an- 
cient walls  and  timbers  seem  to  exhale  the 
fragrance  of  their  piety  and  courage.  Here 
is  the  house  which  Parson  Barnard  built  in 
1720,  or  before.  Here  is  the  old  "  glebe"  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  nearly  or  quite  as  old. 
Here  is  the  house  where  Elbridge  Gerry  was 
born,  and  the  houses  where  his  compatriots. 
Colonel  Orue  and  General  Glover,  plotted 
against  oppression.  The  birth-place  of 
Judge  Story  is  not  far  away,  and  exactly 
opposite  is  the  house  where  Parson  Holyoke 
lived,  and  where  his  son.  Dr.  Holyoke,  who 
lived  to  be  a  fine  old  centenarian,  was  born. 
The  parson  himself  left  his  Marblehead  pul- 
pit in  1737  to  take  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
College.  The  people  voted  to  not  let  him 
go ;  but  the  college  pleaded  hard,  and  so  the 
people  had  another  meeting,  and  called  in 


Parson  Barnard,  of  the  First  Church,  to  pray 
with  them.  The  result  was  favorable  to  the 
college.  "  Old  Barnard  prayed  him  away," 
was  some  one's  brief  account  of  the  transac- 
tion. Some  of  the  novi  homines  have  got  into 
the  fine  last-century  houses.  But  this,  per- 
haps, is  quite  as  it  should  be.  The  old  Lee 
mansion-house,  the  finest  of  all,  is  now  used 
for  banks  and  offices.  This  is  not  nearly  so 
old  as  many  others,  but  it  is  far  more  ca- 
pacious and  more  tasteful  than  any  of  its 
fellows.  It  was  built  in  1758  by  Colonel 
Jeremiah  Lee,  and  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
the  family  it  was  graced  with  full-length 
portraits  of  the  colonel  and  his  wife,  painted 
by  splendor-loving  Copley,  in  the  handsome 
costume  of  the  period.  The  original  cost  of 
the  building  is  said  to  have  been  £10,000  ster- 
ling. There  were  plentj'  of  slaves  to  keep  its 
oak  and  brass  well  polished.  Its  great  hall 
was  wider  than  our  city  lots,  its  staircase  in 
proportion.  Here  Washington  was  received 
by  Colonel  William  Lee,  whom  he  had  pro- 
moted for  distinguished  bravery  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton  ;  here  Lafayette  was  made  "  a 
spectacle  for  men  and  angels"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  second  visit  to  America.  Should 
another  hero  come  to  town,  where  would  he 
be  received?  But  the  danger  is  not  immi- 
nent. 

In  one  of  the  queerest  corners  of  the  town, 
called  "  Oakum  Bay,"  there  stands  a  house  as 
modest  as  the  Lee  house  was  magnificent. 
So  long  as  he  lived  it  was  the  home  of  "  Old 
Flood  Oirson,"  whose  name  and  fame  have 
gone  farther  and  fared  worse  than  any  oth- 
er fact  or  fancy  connected  with  his  native 
town.  Plain  honest  folk  don't  know  about 
poetic  license,  and  I  have  often  heard  the 
poet's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Skipper  Ire- 
son's  ride  characterized  with  profane  se- 
verity. He  unwittingly  departed  from  the 
truth  in  various  particulars.  The  wreck 
did  not,  as  the  ballad  recites,  contain  any 
of  "  his  own  towns-people."  Moreover,  the 
most  of  those  it  did  contain  tvere  saved  by  a 
whale-boat  from  Provincetown.  It  was  off- 
Cape  Cod,  and  not  in  Chaleurs  Bay,  that  the 
wreck  was  deserted,  and  the  desertion  was 
in  this  wise :  It  was  in  the  night  that  the 
wreck  was  discovered.  In  the  darkness  and 
the  heavy  sea  it  was  impossible  to  give  as- 
sistance. When  the  skipper  went  below  he 
ordered  the  watch  to  lie  by  the  wreck  till 
"  doming,"  but  the  watch  willfully  disobey- 
ed, aud  afterward,  to  shield  themselves,  laid 
all  the  blame  upon  the  skipper.  Then  came 
the  tarring  and  feathering.  The  women, 
whose  r61e  in  the  ballad  is  so  striking,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  vehicle  was  not 
a  cart,  but  a  dory  ;  and  the  skipper,  instead 
of  being  contrite,  said,  "I  thank  you  for 
your  ride."  I  asked  one  of  the  skipper's 
contemporaries  what  the  effect  was  on  the 
skipper.  Cowed  him  to  death,"  said  he — 
"  cowed  him  to  death."    He  went  skipper 
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again  the  next  year,  but  never  afterward. 
He  had  been  dead  only  a  year  or  two  when 
Whittier's  ballad  appeared.  His  real  name 
was  not  Floyd,  as  Whittier  supposes,  but 
Benjamin,  "  Flood"  being  no  corruption,  but 
one  of  those  nicknames  that  were  not  the 
exception,  but  the  rule,  in  the  old  fishing 
days.  For  many  years  before  his  death  the 
old  man  earned  a  precarious  living  by  dory- 
fishing  in  the  bay,  and  selling  his  daily  catch 
from  a  wheelbarrow.  When  old  age  and 
blindness  overtook  him,  and  his  last  trip 
was  made,  his  dory  was  hauled  up  into  the 
lane  before  his  house,  and  there  went  to  rot 
and  ruin.  This  solitary  dory-fishing  is  the 
last  resort  of  many  an  ancient  fisherman. 
A  few  days  ago  I  found  one  of  these  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year  splitting  up  his  dory  for 
fire- wood.  It  was  a  sad  job  for  him.  He 
had  followed  the  sea  for  seventy-seven  years. 
He  could  still  row  and  fish,  he  said,  as  well 
as  ever,  but  his  sight  was  getting  dim. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  superstitions 
of  the  town  attaches  to  the  vicinity  of  Skip- 
per Ireson's  dwelling.  Time  was  when  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  ready  to  aver  that  they 
had  heard  in  this  vicinity  the  Screeching 
Woman's  doleful  and  heart-breaking  cry. 
The  story  was  that  once  upon  a  time  a  pi- 
rate crew  had  landed  at  the  cove,  bringing 
a  woman  with  them.  For  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  out- 
rageous death,  at  dead  of  night,  her  cries  for 
help  could  be  distinctly  heard.  But  while 
this,  with  many  kindred  superstitions,  was 
the  staple  of  the  old  wives'  evening  talk,  and 
sent  a  curdling  horror  through  the  young 


folks'  veins,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  witch- 
craft delusion  which  made  such  havoc  only 
four  miles  away  was  here  quite  innocuous. 
One  Marblehead  woman  was  accused  before 
the  Salem  courts,  and  sufiered  death  for 
reasons  too  absurdly  gross  for  ears  or  eyes 
polite. 

The  hoarse  refrain  of  Whittier's  ballad  is 
the  best-known  example  of  the  once  famous 
Marblehead  dialect,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  one. 
To  what  extent  this  dialect  was  peculiar  to 
Marblehead  it  might  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Largely,  no  doubt,  it  was  inherited 
from  English  ancestors.  Its  principal  de- 
light consisted  in  pronouncing  o  for  a,  and 
a  for  0.  For  example,  if  an  old-fashioned 
Marbleheader  wished  to  say  "he  was  born 
in  a  barn,"  he  would  say,  "  I  was  barn  in  a 
born."  The  e  also  was  turned  into  a,  and 
even  into  o,  and  the  v  into  w.  "  That  ves- 
sel's stern"  became  "  that  wessel's  starn,"  or 
"  storn."  I  remember  a  school-boy  declaim- 
ing from  Shakspeare,  Thou  little  walliant, 
great  in  willainy."  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  shortening.  The  fine  name  Crowninshield 
became  Grounsel,  and  Florence  became  Flur- 
ry, and  a  Frenchman  named  Blancpied  found 
himself  changing  into  Blumpy.  Endings  in 
unc  and  ing  were  alike  changed  into  in.  Mis- 
fortune was  misfartin,  and  fishing  was  al- 
ways fishin.  There  were  words  peculiar  to 
the  place.  One  of  these  was  plaiichmeiit  for 
coiling.  Grim  was  another,  meaning  to  shud- 
der with  cold,  and  there  was  an  adjective, 
crimmy.  Still  another  was  clitch^  meaning 
to  stick  badly,  surely  an  ouomatopoetic  word 
that  should  be  naturalized  before  it  is  too 
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late.   Souie  of  the  swearing,  too,  was  neither  j 
by  the  throne  nor  footstool,  such  as  "  Dahst  i 
nay  eyes !"  and  "  Godfrey  darmiuts."    The  ' 
ancient  dialect  in  all  its  purity  is  now  sel- 
dom used.    It  crops  out  here  and  there  some- 
times where  least  expected,  and  occasional- 
ly one  meets  with  some  old  veteran  whose 
speech  has  lost  none  of  the  ancient  savor. 

A  few  years  ago  "  the  dismantled  fort" 
which  figures  in  Longfellow's  Fire  of  Drift- 
wood was  the  principal  object  of  interest  to 
the  stranger.  It  was  indeed  a  fine  old  ruin, 
a  famous  place  for  lovers,  w^hen  the  sea  was 
lapping  softly  on  the  crags,  and  the  moon 
was  making  a  great  i^athway  for  their  hopes, 
and  the  light-house  opposite  a  little  path- 
way for  their  fears,  and  the  white  sails  of 
the  boats  went  dancing  across  these  path- 
ways out  of  and  into  the  darkness.  The 
fort  was  called  Fort  Sew^all,  after  Chief  Jus- 
tice Sewall,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
town,  a  grandson  of  the  first  Chief  Justice 
Sewall,  of  whom 

"  Touching  and  sad  a  tale  is  told, 
Like  a  penitent  hymn  of  the  Psalmist  old, 
Of  the  fast  which  the  good  man  life-long  kept, 
With  a  haunting  sorrow  that  never  slept," 

because  he,  then  a  junior  judge,  had  given 
judgment  against  the  Salem  witches.  A 
letter  of  the  grandson,  written  in  1780,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  side  lights  of 
the  Revolution.  It  describes  a  sad  state 
of  affairs,  mainly  owing  to  a  severe  winter 
and  a  great  scarcity  of  wood.  The  poor 
went  about  begging  and  stealing  it ;  the 
rich  had  to  burn  their  meaner  furniture. 
Sewall,  then  a  young  lawyer,  tells  how  he 
had  to  warm  himself  at  his  neighbors'  fires 
and  among  their  pots  and  kettles.  Seeing 
that  not  long  after  he  married  one  of  the 
wealthier  daughters  of  the  place,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  warmed  himself  at  her  fire- 
side oftener  than  at  any  other.  Fort  Sew- 
all's  greatest  day  was  the  3d  of  April,  1814. 
Then  it  really  did  good  service,  for  then  the 
Constitution,  chased  by  the  frigates  Tenedos 
and  Endymion,  ran  in  to  the  protection  of  its 
guns.  It  was  Sunday,  but  the  Sabbath  peace 
was  sadly  broken.  Heavy  cannon  were  sent 
over  from  Salem,  the  battalion  of  artillery  in 
the  town  made  ready,  from  the  Charlestown 
Navy-yard  assistance  came  post-haste,  and 
the  New  England  guards  in  Boston  marched 
to  the  rescue  of  the  brave  old  ship.  But  the 
Tenedos  and  Endymion  made  off  to  sea  again 
without  waiting  to  be  peppered.  During 
the  late  war  the  old  fort  was  made  over, 
so  that  now  it  is  wholly  without  interest. 

"  Little  Harbor"  lies  back  of  the  fort,  with 
a  little  island,  Gerry's,  at  its  mouth.  On  this 
island  the  first  regularly  ordained  minister 
of  Marblehead  built  him  a  house,  and  the 
pavement  of  his  door-yard  is  still  visible, 
and  a  shanty  stands  upon  the  cellar  that 
he  dug  two  centuries  ago.  The  Fountain 
Inn  was  on  the  main-laud  a  few  rods  from 


tion  at  high  tide,  when,  let 
us  trust,  the  sermon  w^as 


habitually  written.  The 
Fountain  Inn  was  the  first  inn  in  the  place, 
and  a  romantic  interest  attaches  to  its  his- 
tory. A  few  years  ago  a  well  belonging  to 
it  was  accidentally  discovered  in  digging  a 
post-hole.  It  had  been  filled  up,  but  its  walls 
were  as  good  as  ever.  It  was  cleared  out,  and 
is  now  in  use  again.  Sweet  Agnes  Surriage 
must  have  drawn  many  a  bucket  of  water 
from  this  well,  and  Sir  Harry  Frankland's 
horses  must  have  taken  a  long  pull  at  its 
nectar  before  they  started  off  again  for  Bos- 
ton. Dr.  Holmes  has  made  the  fortunes  of 
these  two  the  subject  of  his  ballad  Agnes, 
but  the  ballad  is  far  less  interesting  and 
poetical  than  the  unvarnished  tale  as  told 
by  the  learned  antiquary,  Mr.  Elias  Nason, 
in  a  charming  monograph.  Sir  Harry  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In 
1741  he  was  made  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Marble- 
head,  presumably  to  oversee  the  first  erec- 
tion of  the  fort.  Stopping  at  the  Fountain 
Inn,  he  found  a  lovely  girl  engaged  in  scrub- 
bing down  the  steps,  doubtless  anent  his 
coming. 

"Bent  o'er  the  steps,  with  lowliest  mien, 
She  knelt,  but  not  to  pray ; 
Her  little  hands  must  keep  them  clean. 
And  wash  their  stains  away." 

Shoeless  and  stockingless,  her  feet  showed 
all  the  prettier.  Her  face  was  found  to 
match.  And  so  it  happened  that  Frank- 
land  gave  her  a  crown  to  buy  shoes  with, 
and  not  being  able  to  forget  her,  came  again. 
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and  found  her  as  before.  "  I  keep  them  to 
wear  to  meeting,"  said  she  of  her  new  shoes. 
This  time,  when  Sir  Harry  went  back  to 
Boston,  he  took  Agnes  with  him,  avowedly 
to  educate  her,  but  with  ulterior  purposes 
soon  carried  out.  The  Boston  of  1750  was 
not  the  Boston  of  a  century  before,  but  still 
it  coukl  not  tolerate  such  open  sin,  and  Sir 
Harry  was  driven  by  the  social  chill  into  a 
warmer  atmosphere.  He  built  at  Hopkinton 
a  stately  mansion,  and  carried  Agnes  thither. 
Her  lowly  birth  was  not  the  sign  of  any 
natural  inferiority,  and  her  fine  powers  ex- 
panded rapidly  in  a  congenial  atmosphere, 
and  her  heart,  supremely  devoted  to  Sir 
Harry,  went  out  in  love  and  tenderness  to 
all  her  household  and  acquaintances.  Music 
and  flowers  were  her  two  great  delights,  and 
Richardson's  affecting  stories  often  soothed 
her  loneliness  when  business  in  the  city  took 
her  lord  away.  In  1754  Sir  Harry  went 
abroad,  and  took  her  witli  him.  His  moth- 
er and  his  noble  kindred  generally  gave  her 
a  very  cold  reception.  They  went  to  Lis- 
bon, and  were  there  when  the  great  earth- 
quake overwhelmed  the  city.  When  the 
tumult  had  subsided  Agues  went  out  in 


search  of  Sir  Harry, 
who  had  been  over- 
taken in  the  streets. 
At  last  she  found 
him,  buried  uuder 
heaps  of  stones,  but 
still  alive.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  getting 
help  to  extricate 
him,  her  own  super- 
human efforts  having 
been  in  vain ;  and  he, 
deeply  affected  by 
these  proofs  of  her 
devotion,  made  her 
his  lawful  wife.  They 
were  first  married  by 
a  Romish  priest,  but 
on  the  passage  to  En- 
gland assurance  was 
made  doubly  sure  by 
a  Protestant  remar- 
riage. Lady  Frank- 
land  relented  when 
she  heard  the  story 
of  that  dreadful  day. 
Then  came  a  dozen 
years  of  perfect  hap- 
piness, interrupted 
by  Sir  Harry's  death 
in  1768.  Lady  Agues 
went  to  England 
when  the  rupture 
came  between  the 
colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  The 
old  mansion  -  house 
was  burned  only  a 
few  years  ago,  but 
the  elms  the  lovers  planted  are  now  twelve 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  box  is  ten  feet 
high. 

"Thus  Agnes  won  her  noble  name, 
Her  lawless  lover's  hand ; 
The  lowly  maiden  so  became 
A  lady  in  the  land." 

Back  of  the  spot  where  stood  the  Fount- 
ain Inn  rises  a  rocky  hill,  and  back  of  this 
another,  upon  which  once  stood  the  first 
meeting-house  built  in  the  town.  No  church 
since  built  has  occupied  so  fine  a  site,  afford- 
ing as  it  does  a  view  of  all  the  coast  from 
Boston  to  Cape  Ann,  and  of  the  immeasura- 
ble sea.  The  old  building  underwent  many 
changes  as  the  town  increased  in  size,  and 
all  these  were  duly  recorded,  and  can  be 
read  to-day  in  the  town  records,  which  are 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  One  can 
hear  in  those  records  the  rattle  of  the  win- 
dow-panes, which  were  fastened  with  nails, 
without  putty,  and  the  nails,  it  seems,  were 
always  coming  out.  Laths  and  plaster  were 
things  unknown.  A  century  later  "King 
Hooper,"  a  famous  merchant  and  aristocrat 
of  Marblehend,  had  a  country-seat  in  Dan- 
vers,  and  he  there  made  some  generous  gift 
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to  the  Episcopal  church ;  whereupon,  in  to- 
ken of  gratitude,  the  vestrymen  voted  to 
lath  and  plaster  a  spot  in  the  ceiling  direct- 
ly over  his  pew,  and  just  the  size  of  it.  The 
improvement  to  the  ancient  house  in  Mar- 
blehead  which  leaves  upon  the  records  the 
most  shining  trace  was  the  introduction  of 
a  second  gallery.  So  strikingly  did  this 
"thing  of  beauty"  confirm  the  truth  of 
Keats's  famous  line  that,  ten  years  after  its 
completion,  it  was  voted  in  town  meeting 
"  that  Robert  Knight  should  be  released 
from  paying  his  town  rates  during  his  life- 
time for  his  workmanship  done  in  the  meet- 
ing-house in  building  the  galleries."  This 
building  was  at  length  removed  to  a  more 
sheltered  spot,  and,  with  still  further  im- 
provements, it  lasted  until  1824  for  religious 
purposes,  and  a  year  longer  for  the  storing 
of  fish.  The  society  that  left  it  built  what 
is  now  known  as  the  "  Stono  Church,"  or 
"Old  North."  Its  front  is  of  granite;  its 
sides  and  back  are  from  the  ledjje  on  which 
it  stands.  TJie  worshipers  can  sit  in  their 
l)ews  and  see  the  rock  from  which  these 
were  hewn  and  the  pit  from  which  they 
were  digged  rising  high  up  against  the  win- 
dows. One  venerable  church  is  still  stand- 
ing, St.  Michael's,  built  in  1714.  It  has  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  repairs,  but  is  still  a 
singularly  quaint  and  interesting  bit  of  an- 
tiquity. The  second  rector  of  this  church. 
Rev.  David  Mossom,  removing  to  Virginia, 
there  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  marry- 
ing Mr.  George  Washington  to  Mrs.  Martha 


Custis.  Another  venerable  building  is  the 
Town  -  house,  built  in  1728  "  on  the  spot 
where  the  gaol  and  cage  now  stand,"  so 
reads  the  vote  for  the  appropriation.  The 
powder-house  is  also  venerable. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  town  had 
a  most  pathetic  beginning.  August  15,  1635, 
there  was  such  a  storm  on  the  New  England 
coast  as  has  not  since  been  paralleled.  We 
have  various  accounts  of  it.  One  by  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,  who  says  that  there  were 
"  two  flood  tides  within  two  hours  of  each 
other;"  one  by  Richard  Mather,  the  first  of 
all  the  Mathers,  of  New  England  fame  and 
shame.  He  was  caught  in  it  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  where,  from  Smutty  Nose  Island,  a 
house  belonging  to  a  tailor,  named  Tucker, 
was  washed  away  and  carried  entire  to  Cape 
Cod,  where  it  was  hauled  ashore,  and  a  box 
of  linen  and  some  papers  made  known  where 
it  was  launched.  But  by  far  the  most  af- 
fecting account  of  the  storm  is  that  of  An- 
thony Thatcher,  also  a  tailor,  who  with  his 
cousin,  Rev.  John  Avery,  had  started  from 
Ipswich  a  few  days  before.  Avery  was 
bound  for  Marblehead,  where  he  had  been 
invited  to  come  and  preach  the  Gospel.  His 
wife  and  eleven  children  were  with  him, 
Thatcher's  wife  and  seven  children,  a  Mr. 
Elliot,  and  four  sailors.  All  of  these  were 
lost  but  Thatcher  and  his  wife.  Thatcher's 
account  of  the  disaster  is  too  fine  to  be 
abridged,  but  too  long  for  our  present  lim- 
its. Whittier  has  retold  the  story  in  one  of 
his  rarest  poems.    The  poor  tailor  named 
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the  rock  on  wliich  the  shallop  struck,  Avery's 
Fall,  and  the  island  near  by,  Thatcher's  Woe, 
and  they  are  still  called  Avery's  Rock  and 
Thatcher's  Island. 

"There  was  wairing  on  the  main-land 
From  the  rocks  of  Marblehead; 

In  the  stricken  church  at  Newbury 
The  notes  of  prayer  were  read; 

And  long  by  board  and  hearth-stone 
The  living  mourned  the  dead." 

Of  all  the  ministers  who  have  preached  in 
Marblehead  from  the  beginning  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard  doubtless  did  the  greatest 
work,  and  was  the  man  of  strongest  char- 
acter. Until  he  came  to  the  town  there  had 
been  but  one  church ;  but  the  congregation 
were  divided  between  him  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Holyoke.  Barnard  had  the  major- 
ity of  votes,  but  refused  to  settle  unless 
Holyoke  could  come  and  take  his  friends 
and  form  another  society.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  carried  out  in  1715.  In  1737 
Barnard  was  informally  invited  to  take  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  College,  but  feeling 
certain  that  Holyoke  was  the  fitter  man,  he 
so  advised  the  overseers  and  corporation, 
and  his  advice  was  taken.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  town  had  at  this  time 
two  men  held  to  be  worthy  of  so  great  an 
honor.  In  his  old  age  Barnard  wrote  an 
autobiography,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to 
President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  the  uni- 
versal correspondent  of  those  times,  the 
most  ubiquitous  of  men,  forever  turning  up 
in  the  history  of  his  generation.  It  is  spiced 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  egotism,  but 
it  is  a  document  of  inestimable  value  and 
abounding  interest.  The  most  amusing 
item  is  that  for  ten  weeks  he  preached  upon 
one  leg,  the  other  being  affected  with  sci- 
atica. Parson  Barnard,  like  the  famous 
Hugh  Peters  and  many  other  preachers  of 


that  time,  was  more  than  a  preacher.  He 
was  a  man  of  public  spirit.  He  was  a  so- 
cial regenerator.  When  he  came  to  Mar- 
blehead there  was  not  one  foreign  trading 
vessel  in  the  port.  "  Nor  could  I  find," 
says  the  autobiography,  "twenty  families 
that  could  stand  on  their  own  legs ;  and  they 
were  generally  as  rude,  swearing,  drunken, 
and  fighting  a  crew  as  they  were  poor.  I 
soon  saw  the  town  had  a  price  in  its  hands, 
and  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
improve  it."  He  at  last  succeeded  in  stir- 
j  ring  up  a  young  man,  Joseph  Swett,  to  en- 
!  gage  in  foreign  trade,  though  his  first  ven- 
!  ture  was  only  to  Barbadoes.  From  this 
time  the  town  began  to  export  its  own  fish. 
In  1740  the  town  had  150  vessels  engaged  in 
fishing,  and  at  least  a  third  as  many  more 
in  carrying  them  to  Bilboa  and  other  Span- 
ish ports.  The  town  became  second  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  to  Boston,  and  when  the 
days  of  trial  came,  its  port  of  entry  and 
its  freest  benefactor.  The  Revolution,  the 
French  and  English  wars,  and  the  war  of 
1812,  with  the  embargo  that  preceded  it, 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  this  astonishing 
prosperity.  To-day  only  a  few  of  the  men 
who  were  a  part  of  it  remain.  When  you 
find  one  of  them  you  find  a  treasure.  He 
has  his  castles  in  Spain,  and  he  will  talk 
about  them  by  the  hour  as  he  sits  sunning 
himself  and  warming  his  thin  blood  on  the 
wharves,  which,  now  almost  deserted,  he  re- 
members when  they  bustled  with  activity. 
He  is  nearly  ninety  years  old.  He  saw  La^ 
fayette  and  Washington  when  they  came  to 
town.  He  saw  General  Glover  in  his  coffin. 
He  has  talked  with  Elbridge  Gerry's  freed- 
mau  Cato,  his  slave  before  the  Revolution. 
He  was  a  privateersman  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  one  of  the  five  hundred  men  of  Marble- 
head who  were  in  Dartmoor  prison  at  the 
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end  of  that  war.  He  has  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  that  April  day  when  the  prisoners 
there  were  fired  upon.  He  has  seen  the  ar- 
mies of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  on  the 
Peninsula,  and  he  is  not  so  old  but  that  his 
eye  will  sparkle  when  he  tells  you  of  the 
beauty  and  the  tenderness  of  the  girls  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  An  egg  is  not  so  full 
of  meat  as  he  is  full  of  tales  of  storm  and 
wreck  and  merciful  deliverance.  But  his 
name  is  not  legion,  and  the  places  that  have 
known  him  will  soon  know  him  no  more. 
Post  tot  naufragia  partus. 

A  successor  of  Parson  Barnard,  of  a  less 
practical  turn,  was  wont  to  pray  for  those 
"  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  who 
do  business  on  great  waters,"  "  may  they  be 
blessed  with  a  perpetual  calm."  I  fancy 
that  without  the  Scriptural  part  of  this 
petition  no  prayer  was  considered  perfect 
in  the  good  old  times.  Certainly  it  was 
never  omitted  from  any  prayer  that  I  over- 
heard from  Parson  Bartlett's  lips  when  that 
good  man  was  the  instructor  of  my  youth. 
But  the  prayer  for  a  perpetual  calm  is  now 
receiving  a  late  answer.    It  settled  down 


upon  the  foreign  traffic  long  ago,  and  now 
it  is  settling  down  upon  the  fishing.  When 
Whitefield  came  to  Marblehead  he  asked, 
"  Where  do  they  bury  their  dead  ?"  because 
it  was  so  rocky.  They  buried  them  on  what 
is  now  "  The  Old  Hill,"  and  was  originally 
the  church-yard  of  the  First  Church,  one  of 
the  rockiest  hills  in  the  whole  town.  There 
the  old  Puritan  ministers  lie  buried  under  re- 
sounding Latin  epitaphs  ;  there  the  red  wild 
roses  bloom  their  reddest  and  the  golden-rod 
its  yellowest ;  and  there  on  the  highest  point 
is  a  simple  monument  in  memory  of  those 
lost  in  the  gale  of  '46 — a  dozen  vessels,  six- 
ty-six men  and  boys.  To-day  the  Bank  fish- 
ing vessels,  all  told,  onlj'^  number  eighteen, 
and  on  board  of  these  there  are  not  a  score 
of  Marblehead  men.  The  rest  are  mainly 
from  the  Provinces.  Once  the  fish  fences 
covered  every  seaward  hill  and  many  an  in- 
land one  ;  now  a  few  acres  contain  all  that 
remain  of  them.  For  hundreds  of  ware- 
houses where  the  fish  were  stored,  there  re- 
main perhaps  a  dozen.  These  changes  have 
been  gradual.  Little  by  little  St.  Peter's 
followers  have  become  followers  of  St.  Cris- 
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pin.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  new  de- 
parture. The  town  had  its  ship-yard,  and 
ibur  or  five  large  ships  were  built,  and  thrice 
as  many  schooners.  Those  were  happy  daj^s 
for  the  old  veterans.  They  thought  that 
verily  the  Saturnian  days  had  come  again. 
But  their  hilarity  was  brief.  A  deeper  mel- 
ancholy soon  possessed  their  generous  hearts. 

And  now  that  that  old  life  is  almost  end- 
ed, it  is  lived  over  and  over  agaip  in  happy 
recollection  by  those  who  once  were  fairly 
steeped  in  it.  Events  that  at  the  time  had 
little  pleasure  in  them  are  very  pleasant  to 
recall,  as  Virgil  long  ago  suggested.  A  few 
years  ago  the  town  was  sj)rinkled  thick  with 
little  shoe  shops,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
in  which  six  or  eight  men  could  work.  There 
were  hundreds  of  these  little  shops.  They 
offered  great  facilities  for  conversation, 
though  when  all  were  hammering  at  once, 
the  voices  were  pitched  very  high.  But  the 
shoe  business  itself  has  undergone  a  rev- 
olution. Few  of  these  little  shops  are  now 
occupied.  Dozens  of  them  are  in  a  melan- 
choly process  of  decay.  The  invention  of 
labor-saving  machinery  has  crowded  the 
men  into  large  manufactories,  which  are  not 
favorable  for  conversation  of  the  sort  we 
have  in  mind.  That  needs  enough  partak- 
ers, and  no  more,  to  insure  a  generous  rival- 
ry, and  to  cap  every  climax  with  a  more  ex- 
citing story.  The  present  scene  of  this  is 
the  back  shop  of  the  little  grocery.  This 
back  shop  is  an  abounding  and  delightful  in- 
stitution.   It  must  bo  seen  in  winter-time  if 


one  w^ould  see  it  to 
advantage.  Then, 
when  the  floor  is 
full  of  pea-nut  shells 
and  the  air  is  thick 
with  smoke,  and  the 
salamander  is  red- 
hot  and  sizzling 
with  occasional  ejec- 
tions of  tobacco 
juice,  the  little  cir- 
cle rises  to  the 
height  of  the  oc- 
casion. Sometimes 
all  talk  at  once. 
''When  I  was  with 
Snow,  in  the  Brill- 
iant," one  begins ; 
but  some  heavier 
engine  throws  him 
off  the  track.  He 
soon  gets  on  again, 
and  begins  afresh 
his  story  in  a  higher 
key,  only  to  be  again 
suppressed.  They 
have  all  heard  it 
scores  and  scores  of 
times.  He  goes  off 
with  a  snort,  and  the 
rest  go  on  spinning 
their  yarns.  Some  of  them  have  lost  noth- 
ing by  a  hundred  repetitions.  If  the  pleas- 
ure is  more  in  the  telling  than  in  the  hear- 
ing, it  is  still  about  equally  distributed. 
The  colloquj'^  tends  rapidly  to  become  solil- 
oquy where  one  monopolizes  all  the  talk. 

Marblehead  has  never  kept  a  poet,  though 
Whittier  and  Longfellow  and  Holmes  and 
Lucy  Larcom,  here  the  noblest  singer  of  them 
all,  have  celebrated  real  or  imaginary  things 
and  persons  and  events  connected  with  the 
dear  old  town.  If  Lucy  Larcom  had  writ- 
ten nothing  but  her  Hannah  Binding  Shoes, 
she  would  have  an  enviable  fame.  I  have 
fancied  that  I  know  the  very  w^oman  who 
suggested  that  affecting  ballad, 

"Sitting,  stitching  in  a  mournful  muse." 

But  there  is  material  enough  for  poetry  in 
the  scenes  and  habits  of  the  fast-receding 
time,  when  all  the  energy  of  the  community 
was  concentrated  upon  the  art  preserva- 
tive of  all  arts,"  if  it  be  true  that  fish  makes 
phosphorus  and  phosphorus  makes  brains. 
There  was  the  bustle  of  preparation,  the 
getting  in  of  wood  and  salt  and  stores.  The 
schooner  generally  went  to  Boston  for  her 
salt,  and  then  we  youngsters  had  a  fine  time 
of  it,  going  with  her  to  "the  dim  rich  city," 
and  sleeping  in  the  cabin  or  the  ''forekistle," 
and  making  friends  with  the  cook.  Or  was 
it  better  when  a  great  ship  came  to  Marble- 
head  with  a  whole  load  of  salt,  and  we  were 
permitted  to  go  on  board  of  her,  and  to  row 
at  night  under  her  bows  and  feel  their  awful 
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shadow,  and  wonder  if  her  stern  went  down 
till  it  touched  the  heart  of  the  world  ?  Then 
there  were  the  home  preparations,  the  wash- 
ing and  mending  of  the  great  pea-jackets 
and  trowsers  that  smelled  so  of  the  sea,  the 
packing  of  the  chest,  the  making  of  Har- 
rison cake"  and  hard  gingerbread.  When 
the  day  came  for  sailing  it  was  a  very  silent 
morning  in  the  house.  There  was  no  talk 
at  breakfast-time.  The  handsome  thing  for 
the  skipper  to  do  was  to  sail  round  the  har- 
bor an  hour  or  two  with  the  company  that 
had  collected  on  board,  with  a  long  string 
of  "  Moses  boats"  and  dories  dragging  at  the 
stern.  Sometimes  there  was  a  treat  all  round 
froni  a  certain  little  keg,  which  the  more  pru- 
dent skippers  regarded  with  unmixed  aver- 
sion. When  at  length  the  skipper  shouted, 
"All  ashore !"  the  last  boats  were  always  load- 
ed to  the  gunnel.  Then  we  went  up  on  "  Bar- 
tol's  Head,"  and  watched  the  white  sails  less- 
en more  and  more,  till  they  made  only  a  little 
gleam  on  the  horizon.  From  that  time  the 
"Spoken"  in  the  newspapers  was  narrowly 
watched,  but  with  little  satisfaction,  until 
the  first  of  the  fleet  returned,  bringing  news 
of  nearly  all  the  rest,  and  how  many  thou- 
sand fish  they  had  on  such  a  day.  They 
used  to  count  thousands,  but  now  they  guess 
quintals.  It  was  a  great  day  when  some 
good  neighbor  came  to  the  door  or  window, 

saying,  "  Mrs.  ,  your  husband's  coming 

up  the  harbor."  Sometimes  there  was  a  rich 
brown  face  in  the  doorway  without  a  word 
of  warning ;  sometimes  a  well-known  step 
in  the  night  upon  the  gravel.  There  was 
one  coming  back  that  was  diflereut  from  all 
others  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  It  w^as  after  the  September 
gale  of  '46.  After  the  first  news  of  the  dis- 
aster had  been  brought  to  town  there  were 
many  weeks  of  terrible  anxiety,  of  alternate 
hope  and  fear.  From  every  headland,  and 
from  the  "  Old  North"  steeple,  eyes  were 
straining  into  the  distance  to  catch  the  first 
hint  of  a  returning  sail.  And  when  one  was 
descried,  the  word  went  from  house  to  house 
all  through  the  town,  and  hundreds  crowd- 
ed to  the  wharf  to  see  what  vessel  it  might 
be,  and  what  news  it  brought  of  kindred  or 
of  friends.  Only  the  fishermen's  wives  staid 
very  quietly  at  home,  waiting  for  the  sign 
of  hope  or  widowhood.  Sometimes  bad  news 
was  contradicted,  and"  women  received  their 
dead  raised  to  life  again,  and  others  were  tor- 
tured, not  accepting  deliverance."  I  well 
remember  one  of  these  returns.  The  wharf 
was  packed  with  an  expectant  crowd  of  men 
ancT  women.  As  the  vessel  came  up  the  har- 
bor there  was  none  of  the  usual  hilarity. 
There  were  no  cheery  shouts  and  answers. 
There  was  no  talk  about  "how  deep"  she 
was,  no  brag  that  she  had  "  wet  her  salt." 
When  the  crew  landed,  the  crowd  parted 
silently  to  let  them  through.  There  was 
hardly  a  word  spoken.    The  crowd  broke 


up  as  the  crew  separated,  and  followed  them 
to  their  various  homes.  I  remember  walk- 
ing home  with  my  hand  held  in  the  skip- 
per's very  tight  indeed,  his  monstrous  fishing 
boots  clumping  along  with  what  then  seem- 
ed to  me  a  very  solemn  sound.  For  myself, 
I  was  not  superior  to  a  feeling  of  gratifica- 
tion at  being  escorted  home  by  so  many  peo- 
ple, though  I  was  but  a  fly  upon  the  wheel. 
Then  followed  such  a  day.  The  house  was 
thronged  with  people  anxiously  inquiring 
for  their  friends.  Children  came  to  hear 
that  they  were  fatherless,  and  wives  to  learn 
that  they  were  widows.  And  little  by  little 
the  story  of  the  storm  was  told,  and  the  story 
of  what  followed,  when  the  sea  was  strewn 
with  proofs  of  terrible  disaster,  with  wood 
and  spars  and  seamen's  chests  and  bedding. 
In  one  place  the  masts  of  two  vessels  were 
found  hopelessly  entangled  ;  in  another  a 
vessel  lying  on  her  beam  ends,  and  with  ev- 
ery mighty  surge  lifting  her  masts  high  up 
out  of  the  melancholy  waste,  and  then  plun- 
ging them  down  again  in  a  sad,  hopeless  way 
that  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  those  who 
witnessed  it.  To  a  stranger  in  the  town  the 
monument  on  the  "  Old  Hill"  means  little, 
but  no  monument  that  I  have  ever  seen  is 
so  vocal  for  me  with 

"The  still  sad  music  of  humanity." 

But  when  the  voyage  had  been  prosper- 
ous, and  there  had  been  no  general  disaster 
to  overcloud  its  good  success,  the  return  was 
quite  a  little  jubilee.  How  delicately  were 
the  gradations  of  kinship  and  acquaintance- 
ship expressed  by  the  different  gifts  which 
the  happy  children  were  deputed  to  carry 
round !  The  outer  circle  received  only  "  sea- 
crackers,"  that  is,  crackers  left  over  from 
those  carried,  and  impregnated  with  the 
briny  flavor  of  the  sea.  The  next  circle  in- 
ward received  with  the  crackers  a  bit  of 
smoked  halibut ;  and  those  still  more  favor- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  crackers  and  halibut, 
some  "tongues  and  sounds."  To  all  these 
luxuries,  for  the  inner  circle  a  halibut's  fin 
was  added ;  and  the  crowning  point  of  good- 
will was  a  "  hagdon" — a  sea-bird  of  too  rank 
a  savor  to  be  universally  enjoyed.  The  days 
for  washing  out  were  also  great  days  for  the 
children.  The  fish  are  now  washed  in  a 
pound,  which  is  chained  against  the  schoon- 
er's side,  then  carried  in  dories  to  the  beach, 
where  the  tip-carts  are  backed  down  into 
the  water  to  receive  them.  Even  now  the 
scene  is  picturesque  enough ;  but  it  was  much 
more  so  when  the  washing  out  was  done 
upon  the  beach.  The  fish  were  dumped  into 
the  water,  and  the  men,  with  their  "  ile-skins 
on"  and  fishing  boots,  dashed  them  together, 
whitening  the  water  with  a  more  decided 
pickle  than  the  average  brine  of  the  sea. 
On  these  occasions  to  carry  dinner  was  es- 
teemed a  high  prerogative.  The  dinner  was 
contained  in  two  tin  pails,  polished  as  nev- 
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er  door-plate  was  upon  Fifth  Avenue.  One 
of  these  was  full  of  tea ;  the  other,  with  a 
knife  and  fork  neatly  tied  to  the  handle,  of 
meat  and  vegetables.  And  with  what  in- 
terest we  youngsters  watched  these  dain- 
ties disappear,  and  what  nectar  and  ambro- 
sia seemed  the  portions  given  to  us  in  an- 
swer to  our  dog-like  looks  of  pleading !  Once 
there  were  more  than  fifty  fish  fences  scat- 
tered along  the  shore.  Now  there  are  only 
two.  Long  may  these  two  remain,  with  all 
their  old  belongings,  that  appeal  so  pleas- 
antly to  eye  and  nose  !  Here  is  no  such  dis- 
gusting odor  as  that  which  haunts  the  fish- 
ing houses  of  the  Bay  fishermen  at  Swamp- 
scot  Beach,  but  a  smell  so  strong  and  sweet 
that  it  is  positively  agreeable,  especially  if 
old  associations  mingle  their  fragrance  with 
it.  And  pleasant  it  is  to  see  the  curing-men, 
who  have  caught  many  a  quintal  in  their 
day,  moving  about  in  the  long  aisles  between 
the  fences,  spreading  or  heaping  up  the  fish, 
and  bearing  them  away  in  their  barrows  to 
the  old  warehouses,  that  are  scored  all  over 
with  the  tallies  of  fish  that  long  ago  made 
brains  for  poets  and  philosophers. 

The  methods  of  the  fishermen  have  changed 
as  well  as  their  numbers.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  all  the  Bank  fish  were  caught  on  board 
the  schooners.  Next,  huge  dories  were  car- 
ried, in  which  the  men  rowed  out  in  various 
directions,  so  that  if  the  fish  were  not  found 
in  one  place,  they  might  be  in  another.  Now 
trawls  are  employed  at  great  cost,  and  in- 
volving harder  work  than  ever.  These 


changes  have  brought  in  a  different  form  of 
tragedy  from  any  formerly  experienced.  The 
men  are  sometimes  caught  out  in  the  fog, 
and  do  not  get  back  again  for  days.  This 
very  summer  (1873)  two  were  caught  out  in 
this  way,  and  when  picked  up  at  length  by  a 
Gloucester  schooner,  they  were  fearfully  ex- 
hausted. For  a  week  they  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  or  drink.  One,  in  the  madness  of  his 
thirst,  had  drunk  salt-water,  and  so  increased 
his  thirst  and  brought  on  delirium.  Verily 

*'  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage." 

Here  there  is  possible  a  form  of  "  solitary 
confinement"  worse  a  thousand  times  than 
that  of  the  prisoner  at  Sing  Sing. 

The  history  of  Marblehead  is  yet  to  be 
written.  The  materials  for  it  are  abundant, 
and  they  have  been  patiently  culled  by  a 
citizen  of  the  place,  who  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Gerry's  coadjutor.  Colonel  Azor  Orne, 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  If  ever  the  results 
of  his  researches  are  made  public,  they  will 
show  that  the  old  town  has  a  history  second 
in  interest  to  no  other  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  town  records  the  line  of  prog- 
ress can  be  traced  from  the  time  when  a  Yew 
Naumkcag  Indians  lived  here  among  rocks 
and  swamps  and  forests  to  the  time  when 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  town,  including 
the  minister's  salary,  were  £250,  and  from 
that  time  till  now,  when  the  annual  expenses 
are  $70,000.  From  first  to  last  there  have 
been  a  great  many  changes.  The  rocks  most- 
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ly  remain.  But  the  swautps  have  been  con- 
verted into  fertile  farms  and  gardens,  and 
the  forests  long  ago  were  built  into  ships  and 
houses,  or  went  to  soften  the  stern  rigors  of 
an  inclement  coast.  The  town  was  origi- 
nally part  of  Salem,  or  Salem  was  a  part  of  it, 
for  it  was  Marblehead  that  gave  the  name  to 
the  whole  settlement.  "  Here  is  plentie  of 
Marblestone,"  wrote  Francis  Higginson  in 
1629,  "  in  such  store  that  we  have  great  rocks 
of  it,  and  a  harbour  near  by.  Our  plantation 
is  from  thence  called  Marble-harbour."  This 
name  was  soon  changed  to  Salem,  but  the  old 
name  was  retained  for  the  portion  since  call- 
ed Marblehead  till  1633,  when  its  present 
name  was  generally  agreed  upon.  There 
was  no  separate  incorporation,  however,  till 
1648,  and  for  a  long  time  after  that  Marble- 
head remained  in  ecclesiastical  leading- 
strings,  and  though  there  was  preaching  at 
home,  the  worshipers  had  to  go  to  Salem  for 
their  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  for  bap- 
tism and  marriage.  The  first  settlers  at  Sa- 
lem were  a  forlorn  hope  that  followed  brave 
old  Roger  Conant  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  settlement  at  Cape  Ann  in  1626,  and 
doubtless  Marblehead  had  settlers  from  this 
time.  The  first  mentioned  inhabitant  was 
Thomas  Gray,  who  had  bought  Nantasket 
from  the  Indians  in  1622.  Thomas  had  evi- 
dently oflfended,  for  it  was  decreed  by  the 
General  Court  in  1631  "  that  his  house  at 
Marblehead  be  pulled  down,  and  that  no  En- 
glishman shall  hereafter  give  house-room  to 
him."  But  the  man  whose  name  on  "  Found- 


ers'-day,"  if  the  town  ever  has  one,  will  de- 
mand the  highest  honor  is  Isaac  Allerton, 
one  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims,  the  intimate 
associate  of  Carver  and  Brewster  and  Brad- 
ford and  Winslow.  His  name  immediately 
followed  theirs  on  the  famous  compact  sign- 
ed in  the  Mayflower  cabin.  According  to 
Governor  Bradford's  journal,  "Good- wife 
Allerton  was  delivered  of  a  son,  but  dead 
born,"  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620,  O.  S.— 
a  sad  beginning  for  the  settlement,  for  this 
was  the  first  comer.  Allerton  was  the  first 
assistant  governor,  and  the  only  one  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  it  was  who,  with  the  re- 
doubtable Miles  Standish,  "  went  venturous- 
ly" to  treat  with  Massasoit.  Point  Allerton, 
the  first  headland  of  Nantasket,  bears  his 
name.  For  a  second  wife  he  married  Elder 
Brewster's  daughter  Fear.  When  Wintlirop 
and  his  party  came  in  1630,  the  first  face 
they  saw  was  Allerton's,  who  boarded  them 
from  his  shallop.  He  had  the  best  head  for 
business  of  any  man  at  Plymouth,  and  made 
five  voyages  to  England  in  the  interest  of 
the  colony  before  1631,  when,  falling  out 
with  his  old  friends,  he  came  to  Marblehead 
in  the  White  Angel,  and  in  the  same  vessel, 
loaded  with  fish,  he  soon  after  went  to  En- 
gland again.  Returning,  he  made  Marble- 
head his  home,  building  there  a  large  fish- 
ing house,  and  employing  many  vessels.  His 
son-in-law,  Maverick,  co-operated  with  him, 
and,  after  him,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
early  settler.  This  Maverick  was  a  good 
friend  of  the  Indians — gave  thirty  of  them 
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"Christian  burial"  in  one  day,  when  the 
small-pox  was  sweeping  of£  their  feeble  rem- 
nant. It  was  AUerton  who  sent  to  Ipswich 
for  Parson  Avery  the  ill-fated  shallop.  Ap- 
parently he  was  the  most  stirring  j)erson  in 
the  vicinity  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  But  as 
he  had  fallen  out  with  the  Plymouth  colony, 
he  now  fell  out  with  Winthrop's  General 
Court,  which  gave  him  "leave  to  depart  from 
Marblehead."  Afterward,  in  New  Haven 
and  at  New  Amsterdam,  he  heaped  coals  of 
fire  upon  his  Massachusetts  enemies,  by 
proving  very  serviceable  to  them  in  many 
ways.  His  only  monument  in  Marblehead 
is  AUerton  Block,  the  finest  building  in  the 
town  for  business  purposes.  But  when  it 
was  built,  a  few  years  ago,  the  name  was 
Greek  to  almost  every  body. 

The  impulse  which  AUerton  had  given 
was  seconded  by  others,  so  much  so  that  the 
third  vessel  built  in  New  England  was  built 
here  in  1G3G,  tlie  Desire,  of  120  tons  burden. 
Alas  for  lier  good  fame,  a  part  of  her  first 
cargo  from  the  "West  Indies  was  the  first 
slaves  introduced  into  the  New  England  col- 
onies. All  foreign  trade  was  soon  abandon- 
ed, and  early  in  the  next  century  fishing  was 
the  only  business  of  the  place.  There  was 
not  even  a  carpenter  belonging  to  the  town. 
Parson  Barnard  reformed  this  altogether, 
and  for  fifty  years  before  the  Revolution 
there  was  a  large  export  and  imi)ort  trade, 
and  gold  is  said  to  have  been  as  plenty  as 
coi)per  had  been  before.  This  was  the  pe- 
riod when  nearly  all  the  fine  old  houses  in 
the  town  were  built,  and  in  which  the  town 
acquired  the  immense  infiuence  it  evidently 
had  in  the  events  preparatory  to  the  Revo- 


lutionary war,  and 
during  that  moment- 
ous struggle. 

The  ancient  rec- 
ords contain  a  great 
deal  that  is  laugha- 
ble at  this  remove, 
though  it  was  sol- 
emn as  eternity  at 
the  time.  There  was 
the  case  of  John 
Gatchell,who  in  1637 
was  fined  ten  shil- 
lings for  building  on 
the  town  lands;  but 
it  was  agreed  to 
abate  one -half  the 
fine  "  in  case  he 
should  cutt  off  his 
long  bar  off  his 
head."  There  was  a 
regulation  size  for 
dogs,  above  which 
they  could  not  be  tol- 
jj^  erated.     When  the 

small -pox  appeared 
in  town,  all  under 
as  well  as  all  over 
this  size  were  put  to  death,  lest  they  should 
carry  the  contagion.   In  1676  no  person  was 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  town  who  could  not 
give  bonds  that  he  would  not  become  a  pau- 
per.   The  original  settlers  contended  jeal- 
ously for  their  prerogatives,  and  were  much 
like  the  old  farmer  who  wanted  all  the  land 
adjoining  his.    When  the  first  load  of  salt 
arrived  in  Marblehead  the  General  Court 
"  sat  on  it,"  and  voted  to  send  down  certain 
men  to  unload  it,  "with  power  to  impress 
others  into  their  service."    The  boundaries 
of  land  were  so  indefinite  as  to  become  a 
fruitful  source  of  litigation.    "  From  the 
bramble-bush  on  the  north,  so  many  feet  to 
the  bramble -bush  on  the  west,"  etc.,  was 
no  uncommon  designation.    The  province 
having  appropriated  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  the  improvement  of  the  fort,  it 
was  voted  by  the  town,  as  a  security  against 
embezzlement,  "that  the  trustees  deposit 
the  money  in  one  chest  with  two  different 
locks  and  keys,  the  chest  to  be  left  in  the 
charge  of  one  and  the  keys  to  be  held  by 
the  others,  and  the  chest  not  to  be  opened 
except  in  the  presence  of  all  three  gentle- 
men."   For  the  honor  of  human  nature  be 
it  said,  two  of  the  trustees  refused  to  serve 
on  these  conditions. 

Until  the  mother  country  became  utterly 
regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  the 
town  was  noted  for  its  loyalty.  When  in 
1745  Sir  William  Pepperell  wanted  men  for 
his  expedition,  he  found  the  most  of  them 
in  Marblehead,  and  when  Louisburg  surren- 
dered, great  was  the  joy,  for  the  town  had 
been  a  constant  sufferer  from  the  French 
privateers  that  found  a  shelter  under  the 
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guns  of  that  fortress.  The  traditional  sen- 
timent of  loyalty  to  the  king  was  cherished 
long  after  indignation  was  aroused  at  the 
hard  measures  of  his  government.  It  was 
insisted,  perhaps  willfully,  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  these  measures.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  this  theory  was  no  longer 
possible  for  discerning  minds.  The  convic- 
tion that  he  was  responsible  first  found  ex- 
pression at  a  town-meeting  held  in  Marble- 
head  in  a  series  of  resolutions  from  the  hand 
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of  Elbridge  Gerry,  as  were  all  the  resolutions 
of  the  x)eriod.    Many  were  startled  at  this, 
but  many  months  had  not  passed  before  the 
average  public  sentiment  indorsed  the  manly 
utterance.  There  was  more  than  one  "  cradle 
of  liberty."    Those  were  the  days  of  town- 
meetings  and  resolutions  and  circular  letters, 
and  not  Faueuil  Hall  itself  resounded  with 
more  stirring  eloquence  or  saw  more  resolute 
defiance  of  oppression  than  the  old  Town- 
house in  Marblehead,  which  ought  to  stand 
for  centuries  to   come  as 
the  best  monument  of  that 
heroic  time.    Colonel  Azor 
Orne  was  the  orator,  Gerry 
was   the   man   of  mighty 
words,  employed  to  draft  all 
letters  and  resolves.  Glover, 
the  man  of  war,"  labored 
with  these ;  but  a  better  op- 
portunity was  awaiting  him 
in  no  distant  future.  Six- 
ty merchants  of  the  town 
agreed  to  import  no  tea,  and 
when  one  of  four  who  had 
refused  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment had  brought  a  chest 
to  town,  it  went  out  much 
sooner  than  it  came  in,  well 
pasted  over  with  patriotic 
mottoes,  and  accompanied 
by  a  derisive  and  indignant 
crowd.    When  State  Street, 
Boston,  ran   with  patriot 
blood,   there    were  fierce 
echoes  of  the  firing  down  at 
Marblehead,  but  her  owu 
sons  had  bled  before,  and 
that  shed  in  State  Street 
was  not  the  first  blood  of 
the  Revolution.    This  was 
shed  on  board  a  Marblehead 
vessel,  the  brig  Pitt,  Captain 
Thomas  Powers.  Returning 
from  Cadiz,  she  was  boarded 
by  a  lieutenant  and  party  of 
seamen  from  the  British  war 
ship  Rose,  with  a  view  to  im- 
pressing some  of  her  crew. 
The  attempt  succeeded,  but 
uot  without  much  labor, 
and  the  exchange  of  many 
rounds,  and  the  death  of  the 
lieutenant,  who  was  killed 
_     ^  by  a  harpoon  hurled  at  him 

\  by  Michael  Corbett,  who  for 

three  hours  defended  him- 
self in  the  fore-peak.    On  February  26, 1775, 
the  tragedy  of  Lexington  came  very  near 
being  anticipated  at  Marblehead  and  Salem, 
day  Colonel  Leslie  lauded  at  Marblehead 
with  from  two  to  five  hundred  men,  and  marched  to 
Salem,  with  a  view  to  seizing  there  a  certain  piece 
of  ordnance.     There  tliey  were  prevailed  upon  to 
turn  back  without  accomplishing  their  purpose.  As 
they  marched  back  through  Marblehead,  the  Marble- 
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head  regiment  was  drawn  up,  a  thousand 
strong,  to  dispute  their  passage  if  they 
had  done  any  thing  amiss.  It  was  in  the 
church  at  Watertown,  in  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  assembled,  that  El- 
bridge  Gerry  proposed  the  first  measure  of  de- 
fensive warfare,  in  the  view  of  John  Adams 
the  most  important  measure  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. As  representative  of  the  town  in  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  Gerry's  voice  was 
from  the  first  for  "independency,"  and  his 
name  stands  among  the  signers  of  the  immor- 
tal Declaration.  He  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est man  of  whom  the  town  can  boast.  Co- 
laborer  with  Hancock  and  the  Adamses,  the 
bosom  friend  of  Joseph  Warren,  signer  of 
the  Declaration,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  his 
name  has  been  ungraciously  embalmed  in 
the  word  gerrymander,  which  hundreds  use 
where  one  knows  its  origin.  Gerry,  while 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  charged 
with  remodeling  the  Essex  district  for  po- 
litical purposes.  A  map  of  the  district  as 
remodeled  was  not  unlike  some  fabulous 
monster,  to  which  the  name  gerrymander, 
suggested  perhaps  by  salamander,  was  giv- 
en. And  now  all  remodeling  of  districts  for 
party  j'lirposes  is  gerrymandering.  Surely 
the  unsullied  patriotism  of  Elbridge  Gerry 
did  not  earn  for  him  any  such  doubtful 
honor. 


The  Revolutionary 
honors  of  the  town 
were  divided  between 
her  own  regiment 
(her  own  from  drum- 
mer-boy to  colonel) 
and  her  privateers- 
men.  John  Manly, 
of  Marblehead,  and 
not  Paul  Jones,  was 
the  first  to  run  up  the  American  flag  ;  and 
Commodore  Tucker,  not  Paul  Jones,  again, 
captured  more  British  vessels,  guns,  and 
seamen  than  any  other  captain  in  the 
service  of  the  thirteen  States.  It  was  a 
mortar  captured  by  John  Manlj^,  if  John 
Adams  can  be  trusted  as  authority,  that 
drove  the  British  out  of  Boston.  With 
Commodore  Tucker  Adams  had  some  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  The  commodore  took 
him  to  Europe  in  1779.  They  fell  in  with 
an  enemy  and  a  fight  ensued.  Adams 
promised  to  retire  below,  but  Tucker  soon 
observed  him  fighting  as  a  common  ma- 
rine, and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  deck. 
Adams  not  doing  so.  Tucker  laid  violent 
hands  upon  him,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so, 
I  am  commanded  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  carry  you  in  safety  to  Eu- 
rope, and  I  will  do  it."  But  of  all  the  old 
town's  naval  heroes  Captain  James  Mug- 
ford  earned  for  himself  the  briefest  glory 
and  the  most  pathetic  fame.  He  had  been 
impressed  (jn  board  the  British  frigate  Live- 
ly, in  Marblehead  Harbor.  His  wife  went  on 
board  the  frigate,  and  stating  that  they  had 
just  been  married,  demanded  his  release, 
which  soon  after  was  granted,  but  not  before 
he  had  heard  the  sailors  talking  about  a 
"  powder  ship"  which  they  were  expecting 
from  England.    Resolving  to  capture  her,  he 
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applied  for  a  commission,  but  sailed,  before 
it  came,  in  a  small  fishing  smack,  with  a 
score  of  men  from  Glover's  regiment,  in  which 
he  was  himself  a  captain.  He  captured  her 
in  Boston  Bay,  and  carried  her  into  Boston, 
at  a  time  when  Washington's  stock  of  pow- 
der did  not  amount  to  more  than  nine  rounds 
per  man.  A  few  days  later,  returning  to 
Marblehead,  his  little  vessel  was  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  barges  from  the  British  fleet 
then  lying  in  Nantaaket  Roads.  The  fight 
was  desperate,  and  Mugford  was  mortally 
wounded.  But  his  vessel  got  away,  bearing 
his  lifeless  body,  which  a  few  days  later  the 
marine  regiment  at  Marblehead  buried  with 
solemn  pomp. 

The  Twenty-first  Provincial,  afterward  the 
Fourteenth  Continental  regiment,  was  often- 
er  called  the  Marine  Regiment  than  by  any 
other  name.  It  was  composed  entirely  of 
Marblehead  men.  For  two  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Glover,  and  when  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  it  was  a  part  of  his  bri- 
gade. It  was  at  first  stationed  at  Beverly, 
and  employed  in  fitting  out  the  first  priva- 
teers, whose  crews  were  taken  mainly  from 
its  ranks.  It  marched  to  Cambridge  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  there 
(quartered  in  the  noble  mansion  now  occupied 
by  the  poet  Longfellow.  On  the  arrival  of 
Washington  it  was  made  his  head-quarters. 
One  of  his  first  trials  was  on  account  of  the 
Marblehead  boys,  whose  laughter  was  ex- 
cited by  the  appearance  of  the  Virginia  reg- 
iments, and  who  not  only  derided  them,  but 
snow-balled  them.  The  Virginians  were  sen- 
sitive, and  got  very  mad,  and  things  looked 
serious  when  Washington  arrived.  There 
were  plenty  of  bickerings  and  jealousies  in 
the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  it  is  said  that 
Colonel  Orne,  of  Marblehead,  was  often  call- 
ed upon  to  address  the  quarrelsome  and  dis- 
contented, and  restore  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  Twice  during  the  war  the  Marble- 
head regiment  was  assigned  to  a  position  of 
first-rate  importance,  a  position  that  could 
hardly  have  been  taken  by  any  other  regi- 
ment. On  the  28th  of  August,  1776,  Wash- 
ington, defeated  in  battle,  having  decided 
to  evacuate  Long  Island,  Glover,  with  the 
whole  of  his  regiment  fit  for  duty,  was  sum- 
moned to  take  sole  charge  of  the  retreat 
across  East  River.  There  were  but  few  row- 
boats,  and  until  eleven  o'clock  the  sail-boats 
were  useless,  the  wind  being  unfavorable. 
At  that  hour,  however,  it  changed,  and,  what 
was  better,  a  fog  settled  over  Long  Island, 
and  before  morning  the  whole  army,  9000 
men,  with  all  the  field  artillery,  ammunition, 
provisions,  cattle,  horses,  carts,  etc.,  were 
got  over.  This  retreat  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  Wash- 
ington's good  generalship.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  never  could  have  been  accom- 
plished if  he  had  not  had  a  regiment  of  fish- 
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ermen  to  call  upon.  Nor  without  these 
could  he  have  gained  that  victory  at  Tren- 
ton, which  gave  to  our  affairs  such  a  new  as- 
pect that  it  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Glover  and  his  men  were  chosen  to 
transport  the  army  across  the  swollen  Dela- 
ware filled  with  floating  ice.  The  night  was 
so  intensely  cold  that  several  men  were  fro- 
zen to  death.  Snow  and  sleet  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  passage,  but  when  it  was 
accomplished  the  fishermen  led  the  advance. 
A  captain  of  the  regiment,  a  son  of  General 
Glover,  found  that  the  arms  had  been  un- 
fitted for  use  by  the  storm.  This  being  made 
known  to  Washington,  he  made  answer  in 
three  words,  "  Advance  and  charge."  And 
so  Trenton's  famous  victory  was  won.  After- 
ward Glover  was  stationed  at  various  points 
in  New  York,  and  always  did  good  service. 
He  was  one  of  the  court-martial  that  tried 
Major  Andr^,  and  was  officer  of  the  day  that 
saw  his  execution. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  Marblehead 
summed  up  her  losses,  it  was  found  that, 
whereas  in  1772  she  had  twelve  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  and  twelve  hundred  voters, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  her  tonnage  was  but 
fifteen  hundred  and  her  voters  but  five  hun- 
dred, while  there  were  about  five  hundred 
widows  and  one  thousand  orphans  in  the 
place.  The  fishing  business  soon  revived, 
but  the  foreign  trade  had  met  with  mortal 
wounds.  It  revived  but  partially,  and  the 
war  of  1812  gave  it  its  absolute  quietus. 
During  this  war  the  town  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  New 
England,  which  was  violently  anti- demo- 
cratic. With  more  to  lose  by  war  than  any 
inland  town,  her  patriotism  did  not  falter, 
and  great  was  her  delight  when  Gerry,  los- 
ing the  Governorship  of  the  State  by  the 
Federalist  reaction,  was  made  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Nearly  one-fifth  of  her  whole  popula- 
tion was  in  the  ranks  or  on  board  of  priva- 
teers or  regular  men-of-war,  "  Old  Ironsides" 
getting  here  nearly  her  whole  crew.  More 
than  five  hundred  Marblehead  men  were  in 
Dartmoor  and  other  English  prisons  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  After  the  war  there  came 
a  period  of  terrible  depression.  The  old 
people  can  not  yet  speak  of  it  without  bit- 
terness. Gradually  the  shoe  business  came 
in  to  eke  out  the  scanty  resources  of  the  in- 
habitants. When  the  Massachusetts  troops 
were  called  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  lat/e 
war  the  wine  stirred  in  the  cask  again.  The 
order  came  late  in  the  afternoon.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  town's  three 
companies  were  in  Faneuil  Hall.  No  other 
companies  arrived  so  soon.  A  part  of  the 
Eighth  regiment,  they  started  for  Washing- 
ton, expecting  to  go  through  Baltimore.  At 
Philadelphia,  the  story  goes,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains ground  his  sword,  and  the  brave  fellows 
wrote  their  names  on  bits  of  paper,  and 
pinned  them  to  their  clothing.    And  now 
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all  that  seems  as  remote  as  the  war  of  1812, 
or  even  the  Revolution. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  this  quaint  old 
town  it  would  be  hard  to  prophesy.  Only 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  its  coves  and  head- 
lands will  ere  long  become  the  spoil  of 
strangers  seeking  for  summer  residences. 
And  nowhere  can  they  find  more  wild  and 
lovely  ocean  scenery  or  more  invigorating 
air.  Already  many  handsome  cottages  have 
sprung  up  along  the  shore.  For  several 
years  past  the  Neck  has  been  a  favorite 
place  for  camping  out,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand people  dwelling  there  in  tents  and 
shanties,  in  rare  instances  in  a  truly  "  ses- 
thetico-economical  fashion."    But  now  the 


Neck  has  been  laid  out  in  building  lots,  and 
most  of  the  nomads  have  been  driven  away. 
Upon  the  harbor  side  a  score  or  two  of  shan- 
ties still  offend  the  eye  with  their  unsightli- 
ness.  But  even  these  "  abominations  set  up 
in  the  holy  place"  can  not  seriously  mar  its 
beauty  and  picturesqueness.  While  rocks 
and  sea  remain,  and  clouds  and  sunlight 
deck  them  with  a  thousand  varying  colors, 
there  will  be  solace  here  for  weary  brains 
and  hearts,  haply  made  sweeter  if  with 
the  natural  charm  there  mingles  some  rec- 
ollection of  the  parts  which  the  old  town 
once  played  in  comedies  and  tragedies,  which 
at  the  time  were  full  of  interest  alike  to  actor 
and  beholder. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  BEDSIDE  OF  DALTON. 

FREDERICK  DALTON  remained  in  his 
prostrate  condition,  with  no  apparent 
change  either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse, 
and  thus  a  month  passed. 

One  morning  Dudleigh  requested  an  in- 
terview with  Edith. 

On  entering  the  room  he  greeted  her  with 
his  usual  deep  respect. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you.  Miss  Dalton,"  he  said,  "  but  I  wish  very 
much  to  ask  your  opinion  about  your  father. 
He  remains,  as  you  know,  unchanged,  and 
this  inn  is  not  the  place  for  liim.  The  air 
is  close,  the  place  is  noisy,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  have  that  i)erfect  quiet  which 


he  so  greatly  needs.  Dudleigh  Manor  is  too 
far  away,  but  there  is  another  place  close 
by.  I  am  aware.  Miss  Dalton,  that  Dalton 
Hall  must  be  odious  to  you,  and  therefore  I 
hesitate  to  ask  you  to  take  your  father  to 
that  place.  Yet  he  ought  to  go  there,  and 
at  once.  As  for  yourself,  I  hope  that  the 
new  circumstances  under  which  you  will  live 
there  will  make  it  less  unpleasant ;  and,  let 
me  add,  for  my  own  part,  it  shall  be  my 
effort  to  see  that  you,  who  have  been  so 
deeply  wronged,  shall  be  righted — with  all 
and  before  all.  As  to  myself,"  he  continued, 
"  I  would  retire,  and  relieve  you  of  my  pres- 
ence, which  can  not  be  otherwise  than  pain- 
ful, but  there  are  two  reasons  why  I  ought  to 
remain.  The  first  is  your  father.  You  your- 
self are  not  able  to  take  all  the  care  of  him, 
and  there  is  no  other  who  can  share  it  ex- 
cept myself.  Next  to  yourself,  no  one  can  be 
to  him  what  I  am,  nor  is  there  any  one  with 
whom  I  would  be  willing  to  leave  him.  He 
must  not  be  left  to  a  servant.  He  must  be 
nursed  by  those  who  love  him.  And  so  1 
must  stay  with  him  v^herever  he  is.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  however,  my  presence  at  Dal- 
ton Hall  will  effectually  quell  the  vulgar 
clamor,  and  all  the  rumors  that  have  been 
prevailing  for  the  last  few  months  will  be 
silenced." 

Dudleigh  spoke  all  this  calmly  and  seri- 
ously, but  beneath  his  words  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  tone  which  conveyed  a  deeper 
meaning.  That  tone  was  more  than  respect- 
ful— it  was  almost  reverential — as  though 
the  one  to  whom  he  spoke  required  from 
him  more  than*  mere  courtesy.  In  spite  of 
his  outward  calm,  there  was  also  an  emotion 
in  his  voice  which  showed  that  the  calm 
was  assumed,  and  that  beneath  it  lay  some- 
thing which  could  not  be  all  concealed. 
In  his  eyes,  as  he  fixed  them  on  Edith,  there 
was  that  same  reverential  regard,  which 
seemed  to  speak  of  devotion  and  loyalty ; 
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something  stronger  than  admiration,  some- 
thing deeper  than  sympathy,  was  expressed 
from  them.  And  yet  it  was  this  that  he 
himself  tried  to  conceal.  It  was  as  though 
this  feeling  of  his  burst  forth  irrepressibly 
through  all  concealment,  as  though  the  in- 
tensity of  this  feeling  made  even  his  calmest 
words  and  commonest  formulas  full  of  a  new 
and  deeper  meaning. 

In  that  reverence  and  profound  devotion 
thus  manifest  there  was  nothing  which  could 
be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  Edith.  Cer- 
tainly she  could  not  take  offense,  for  his 
words  and  his  looks  afforded  nothing  which 
could  by  any  possibility  give  rise  to  that. 

For  a  whole  month  this  man  had  been  be- 
fore her,  a  constant  attendant  on  her  father, 
sleeping  his  few  hours  in  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber, with  scarce  a  thought  beyond  that  pros- 
trate friend.  All  the  country  had  been 
searched  for  the  best  advice  or  the  best 
remedies,  and  nothing  had  been  omitted 
which  untiring  affection  could  suggest. 
During  all  this  time  she  had  scarce  seen 
him.  In  the  delicacy  of  his  regard  for  her 
he  had  studiously  kept  out  of  her  way,  as 
though  unwilling  to  allow  his  presence  to 
give  her  pain.  A  moment  might  occasion- 
ally be  taken  up  with  a  few  necessary  ar- 
rangements as  she  would  enter,  but  that 
was  all.  He  patiently  waited  till  she  re- 
tired before  he  ventured  to  come  in  himself. 

No ;  in  that  noble  face,  pale  from  illness 
or  from  sadness,  with  the  traces  of  sorrow 
upon  it,  and  the  marks  of  long  vigils  by  the 
bedside  of  her  father — in  that  refined  face, 
whose  expression  spoke  only  of  elevation  of 
soul,  and  exhibited  the  perfect  type  of  man- 
ly beauty,  there  was  certainly  nothing  that 
could  excite  repugnance,  but  every  thing 
that  might  inspire  confidence. 

Edith  saw  all  this,  and  remarked  it  while 
listening  to  him ;  and  she  thought  she  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  pure  in  its  loyalty, 
so  profound  in  its  sympathy,  and  so  sweet  in 
its  sad  grace  as  that  face  which  was  now 
turned  toward  her  with  its  eloquent  eyes. 

She  did  not  say  much.  A  few  words  sig- 
nified her  assent  to  the  proposal.  Dudleigh 
said  that  he  would  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  that  she  should  have  i?o 
trouble  whatever.  With  this  he  took  his 
departure. 

That  same  evening  another  visitor  came. 
It  was  a  pale,  slender  girl,  who  gave  her 
name  as  Lucy  Ford.  She  said  that  she  had 
been  sent  by  Captain  Dudleigh.  She  heard 
that  Edith  had  no  maid,  and  wished  to  get 
that  situation.  Edith  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. Could  she  accept  so  direct  a  favor 
from  Dudleigh,  or  give  him  that  mark  of 
confidence?  Her  hesitation  was  over  at 
once.  She  could  give  him  that,  and  she 
accepted  the  maid.  The  next  day  came  a 
housekeeper  and  two  or  three  others,  all 
sent  by  Dudleigh,  all  of  whom  were  accepted 


by  her.  For  Dudleigh  had  found  out  some- 
how the  need  of  servants  at  Dalton  Hall,  and 
had  taken  this  way  of  supplying  that  prime 
requisite. 

It  then  remained  to  move  Dalton.  He  still 
continued  in  the  same  condition,  not  much 
changed  physically,  but  in  a  state  of  mental 
torpor,  the  duration  of  which  no  one  was 
able  to  foretell.  Two  short  stages  were  re- 
quired to  take  him  to  Dalton  Hall.  For  this 
a  litter  was  procured,  and  he  was  carried  all 
the  way.  Edith  went,  with  her  maid  and 
housekeeper,  in  a  carriage,  Dudleigh  on  horse- 
back, and  the  other  servants,  with  the  lug- 
gage, in  various  conveyances. 

Dalton  received  no  benefit  from  his  jour- 
ney, but  his  friends  were  happy  enough  that 
he  had  received  no  injury.  The  medical  at- 
tendance at  Dalton  Hall  was,  as  before,  the 
best  that  could  bo  obtained,  and  all  the  care 
that  affection  could  suggest  was  lavished 
upon  him. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  making  this  migration  to 
Dalton  Hall,  Dudleigh  was  regardful  of  many 
things  besides  the  patient.  He  had  made 
every  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  the  oc- 
cupants. He  had  sought  out  all  the  domes- 
tics that  were  necessary  to  diffuse  an  air  of 
home  over  such  a  large  establishment,  and 
had  been  careful  to  submit  them  to  Edith 
for  her  approval.  He  had  also  procured 
horses  and  grooms  and  carriages,  and  every 
thing  that  might  conduce  to  the  comfort  of 
life.  The  old  solitude  and  loneliness  were 
thus  terminated.  The  new  housekeeper 
prevented  Edith  from  feeling  any  anxiety 
about  domestic  concerns,  and  the  servants 
all  showed  themselves  well  trained  and  per- 
fectly subordinate. 

Dalton's  room  was  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building.  Edith  occupied  her  old  apart- 
ments. Dudleigh  took  that  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  "  double."  The  housekeeper 
took  the  room  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Lady  Dudleigh. 

Dudleigh  was  as  devoted  as  ever  to  the 
sick  man.  He  remained  at  his  bedside 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  nights  and 
through  the  mornings.  In  the  afternoons 
he  retired  as  before,  and  gave  place  to  Edith. 
When  he  was  there  he  sometimes  had  a  serv- 
ant upon  whom  he  could  rely,  and  then,  if 
he  felt  unusual  fatigue,  and  circumstances 
were  favorable,  he  was  able  to  snatch  a  lit- 
tle sleep.  He  usually  went  to  bed  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  rose  at  seven,  and  in  that 
brief  sleep,  with  occasional  naps  during  the 
morning,  obtained  enough  to  last  him  for 
the  day.  With  this  rest  he  was  satisfied, 
and  needed,  or  at  least  sought  for,  no  recre- 
ation. During  the  hours  of  the  morning  he 
was  able  to  attend  to  those  outside  duties 
that  required  overseeing  or  direction. 

But  while  he  watched  in  this  way  over 
the  invalid,  he  was  not  a  mere  watcher. 
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That  invalid  required,  after  all,  but  little  at 
the  hands  of  his  nurses,  and  Dudleigh  had 
much  to  do. 

On  his  arrival  at  Dalton  Hall  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  the  papers  that  his 
double"  had  left  behind  him,  and  these  he 
diligently  studied,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  with  the  utmost  efficiency  the  purpose 
that  he  had  in  his  mind.  It  was  during  the 
long  watches  of  the  night  that  he  studied 
these  papers,  trying  to  make  out  from  them 
the  manner  of  life  and  the  associates  of  the 
one  who  had  left  them,  trying  also  to  arrive 
at  some  clew  to  his  mj'^sterious  disappear- 
ance. This  study  he  could  keep  up  without 
detriment  to  his  office  of  attendant,  and 
while  watching  over  the  invalid  he  could 
carry  out  his  investigations.  Sometimes,  in 
the  afternoons,  after  indulging  in  more  fre- 
quent naps  than  usual  during  the  mornings, 
he  was  able  to  go  out  for  a  ride  about  the 
grounds.  He  was  a  first-rate  horseman,  and 
Edith  noticed  his  admirable  seat  as  she 
looked  from  the  windows  of  her  father's 
room. 

Thus  time  went  on. 

Gradually  Dudleigh  and  Edith  began  to 
occupy  a  different  position  toward  one  an- 
other. At  the  inn  their  relations  were  as 
has  been  shown.  But  after  their  arrival  at 
Dalton  Hall  there  occurred  a  gradual  change. 

As  Edith  came  to  the  room  on  the  first 
day,  Dudleigh  waited.  On  entering  she  saw 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  of 
painful  suspense,  of  earnest,  eager  inquiry. 
In  that  eloquent  appealing  glance  all  his 
soul  seemed  to  beam  from  his  eyes.  It  was 
reverent,  it  was  almost  humble,  yet  it  looked 
for  some  small  concession.  May  I  hope  ?  it 
said.  Will  you  give  a  thought  to  me  ?  See, 
I  stand  here,  and  I  hang  upon  your  look. 
Will  you  turn  away  from  me  ? 

Edith  did  not  repel  that  mute  appeal. 
There  was  that  in  her  face  which  broke 
down  Dudleigh's  reserve.  He  advanced  to- 
ward her  and  held  out  his  hand.  She  did 
not  reject  it. 

It  was  but  a  commonplace  thing  to  do — it 
was  what  might  have  been  done  before — yet 
between  these  two  it  was  far  from  common- 
place. Their  hands  touched,  their  eyes  met, 
but  neither  spoke  a  word.  It  was  but  a 
light  grasp  that  Dudleigh  gave.  Reveren- 
tially, yet  tenderly,  he  took  that  hand,  not 
venturing  to  go  beyond  what  might  be  ac- 
corded to  the  merest  stranger,  but  content- 
ing himself  with  that  one  concession.  With 
that  he  retired,  carrying  with  him  the  re- 
membrance of  that  nearer  approach,  and  the 
hope  of  what  yet  might  be. 

After  that  the  extreme  reserve  was  broken 
down.  Each  day,  on  meeting,  a  shake  of  the 
liands  was  accompanied  by  something  more. 
Between  any  others  these  greetings  would 
have  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world ;  but  hero  it  was  different.   There  was 


one  subject  in  which  each  took  the  deepest 
interest,  and  about  which  each  had  some- 
thing to  say.  Frederick  Dal  ton's  health  was 
precious  to  each,  and  each  felt  anxiety  about 
his  condition.  This  formed  a  theme  about 
which  they  might  speak. 

As  Dudleigh  waited  for  Edith,  so  Edith 
waited  for  Dudleigh ;  and  still  there  were 
the  same  questions  to  be  asked  and  answer- 
ed. Standing  thus  together  in  that  sick- 
room, with  one  life  forming  a  common  bond 
between  them,  conversing  in  low  whispers 
upon  one  so  dear  to  both,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  any  thing  like  want  of  con- 
fidence had  remained  on  either  side. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING. 

Dudleigh  lived  on  as  before,  assiduous 
in  his  attendance,  dividing  his  time  chiefly 
between  nursing  and  study  of  the  papers 
already  mentioned.  He  never  went  out  of 
the  grounds  on  those  occasional  rides,  and 
if  any  one  in  the  neighborhood  noticed  this, 
the  recent  sad  events  might  have  been  con- 
sidered an  excuse.  Thus  these  two  were 
thrown  upon  one  another  exclusively.  For 
each  there  was  no  other  society.  As  for 
Edith,  Dudleigh  had  done  so  much  that  she 
felt  a  natural  gratitude;  and  more  than  this, 
there  was  in  her  mind  a  sense  of  security 
and  of  dependence. 

Meanwhile  Dudleigh's  pale  face  grew  paler. 
His  sleep  had  all  along  been  utterly  inade- 
quate, and  the  incessant  confinement  had 
begun  to  show  its  effects.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  an  open-air  life  and  vigorous  ex- 
I  ercise.  This  quiet  watching  at  the  bedside 
of  Dalton  was  more  trying  to  his  strength 
than  severe  labor  could  have  been. 

The  change  in  him  was  not  lost  on  Edith, 
and  even  if  gratitude  toward  him  had  been 
wanting,  common  humanity  would  have  im- 
pelled her  to  speak  about  it. 

One  day,  as  she  came  in,  she  was  struck  by 
his  appearance.  His  face  was  ghastly  white, 
and  he  had  been  sitting  with  his  head  in  his 
liands  as  she  softly  entered.  In  an  instant, 
as  he  heard  her  step,  he  started  up,  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  radiant  smile,  a  smile  caused 
by  her  approach. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  you  are  overtasking  your- 
self," said  Edith,  gently,  after  the  usual  greet- 
ing. "  You  are  here  too  much.  The  confine- 
ment is  too  trying.  You  must  take  more  rest 
and  exercise." 

Dudleigh's  face  was  suffused  with  a  sud- 
den glow  of  delight. 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  notice  it,"  said  he, 
earnestly,  "but  I'm  sure  you  are  mistaken. 
I  could  do  far  more  if  necessary.  This  is 
my  place,  and  this  is  my  truest  occupation." 

"  For  that  very  reason,"  said  Edith,  in 
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tones  that  showed  more  concern  than  she 
would  have  cared  to  acknowledge  —  "for 
that  very  reason  you  ought  to  preserve 
yourself — for  his  sake.  You  confine  your- 
self here  too  much,  and  take  too  little  rest. 
1  see  that  you  feel  it  already." 

"I?"  said  Dudleigh,  Avith  a  light  laugh, 
whose  musical  cadence  sounded  very  sweet 
to  Edith,  and  revealed  to  her  another  side 
of  his  character  very  different  from  that  sad 
and  melancholy  one  which  he  had  thus  far 
shown — "  I  ?  Why,  you  have  no  idea  of  my 
capacity  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Excuse  me. 
Miss  Dalton,  but  it  seems  absurd  to  talk  of 
my  breaking  down  under  such  work  as  this." 

Edith  shook  her  head. 

"  You  show  traces  of  it,"  said  she,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  looking  away  from  liim,  "  which 
common  humanity  would  compel  me  to  no- 
tice. You  must  not  do  all  the  work ;  I  must 
have  part  of  it." 

"  You  f"  exclaimed  Dudleigh,  with  infinite 
tenderness  in  his  tone.  "  Do  you  think  that 
I  would  allow  you  to  spend  any  more  time 
here  than  you  now  do,  or  that  I  would  spare 
myself  at  the  expense  of  your  health  ?  Nev- 
er! Aside  from  the  fact  that  your  father  is 
so  dear  to  me,  tliere  are  considerations  for 
you  which  would  lead  me  to  die  at  my  post 
rather  than  allow  you  to  have  any  more 
trouble." 

There  was  a  fervor  in  Dudleigh's  tones 
which  penetrated  to  Edith's  heart.  There 
was  a  deep  glow  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at 
her  which  Edith  did  not  care  to  encounter. 

"You  are  of  far  more  importance  to  Sir 
Lionel  than  I  am,"  said  she,  after  a  pause 
which  began  to  be  embarrassing.  "  But 
what  will  become  of  him  if — if  you  are  pros- 
trated ?" 

"  I  shall  not  be  prostrated,"  said  Dudleigh. 

"  I  think  you  will  if  this  state  of  things 
continues." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  prospect 
of  my  giving  up  just  yet." 

"  No.  I  know  your  aff'ection  for  him,  and 
that  it  would  keep  you  here  until — until 
you  could  not  stay  any  longer;  and  it  is  this 
which  I  wish  to  avoid." 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  said  Dudleigh.  "  He  is 
one  whom  I  revere  more  than  any  other  man, 
and  love  as  a  father.  Besides,  there  are 
other  things  that  bind  me  to  him — his  im- 
measurable wrongs,  his  matchless  patience 
— wrongs  inflicted  by  one  who  is  my  father ; 
and  I,  as  the  son,  feel  it  a  holy  duty,  the  ho- 
liest of  all  duties,  to  stand  by  that  bedside 
and  devote  myself  to  him.  He  is  your  fa- 
ther. Miss  Dalton,  but  you  have  never  known 
him  as  I  have  known  him — the  soul  of  hon- 
or, the  stainless  gentleman,  the  ideal  of  chiv- 
alry and  loyalty  and  truth.  This  he  is,  and 
for  this  he  lies  there,  and  my  wretched  fa- 
ther it  is  who  has  done  this  deed.  But  that 
father  is  a  father  only  in  name,  and  I  have 
long  ago  transferred  a  son's  love  and  a  son's 


duty  to  that  gentle  and  noble  and  injured 
friend." 

This  outburst  of  feeling  came  forth  from 
Dudleigh's  inmost  heart,  and  was  spoken 
with  a  passionate  fervor  which  showed  how 
deeply  he  felt  what  he  said.  Every  word 
thrilled  through  Edith.  Bitter  self-reproach 
at  that  moment  came  to  her,  as  she  thought 
of  her  own  relations  to  her  father.  What 
Dudleigh's  had  been  she  did  not  know,  but 
she  saw  that  in  him  her  father  had  found  a 
son.  And  what  had  his  daughter  been  to 
him  ?  Of  that  she  dared  not  think.  Her 
heart  was  wrung  with  sharp  anguish  at  the 
memories  of  the  past,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  felt  drawn  more  closely  to  Dud- 
leigh, who  had  thus  been  to  him  all  that  she 
had  failed  to  be.  Had  she  spoken  what  she 
thought,  she  would  have  thanked  and  bless- 
ed him  for  those  words.  But  she  did  not 
dare  to  trust  herself  to  speak  of  that ;  rath- 
er she  tried  to  restrain  herself ;  and  when  she 
spoke,  it  was  with  a  strong  effort  at  this  self- 
control. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was 
tremulous  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  "  this 
shows  how  dear  you  must  be  to  him,  since 
he  has  found  such  love  in  you,  and  so  for  his 
sake  you  must  spare  yourself.  You  must 
not  stay  here  so  constantly." 

"  Who  is  there  to  take  my  place  ?"  asked 
Dudleigh,  quietly. 

"  I,"  said  Edith. 

Dudleigh  smiled. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  that  I  would 
allow  that  ?  Even  if  I  needed  more  rest, 
which  I  do  not,  do  you  think  that  I  would 
take  it  at  your  expense — that  I  would  go 
.away,  enjoy  myself,  and  leave  you  to  bear 
the  fatigue  ?  No,  Miss  Dalton ;  I  am  not  quite 
so  selfish  as  that." 

"  But  you  will  let  me  stay  here  more  than 
I  do,"  said  Edith,  earnestly.  "  I  may  as  well 
be  here  as  in  my  own  room.  Will  you  not 
let  me  have  half  the  care,  and  occasionally 
allow  you  to  take  rest  ?" 

She  spoke  timidly  and  anxiously,  as 
though  she  was  asking  some  favor.  And 
this  was  the  feeling  that  she  had,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  this  man,  who  had  been 
a  son  to  her  father,  had  more  claims  on  his 
love,  and  a  truer  right  here,  than  she,  the 
unworthy  daughter. 

Dudleigh  smiled  upon  her  with  infinite 
tenderness  as  he  replied : 

"  Half  the  care !  How  could  you  endure 
it  ?  You  are  too  delicate  for  so  much.  You  ^ 
do  too  much  already,  and  I  am  only  anxious 
to  relieve  you  of  that.  I  was  going  to  urge 
you  to  give  up  half  of  the  afternoon,  and 
take  it  myself." 

"  Give  up  half  the  afternoon !"  cried  Edith. 
"  Why,  I  want  to  do  more." 

"But  that  is  impossible.  You  are  not 
strong  enough,"  said  Dudleigh.  "  I  fear  all 
the  time  that  you  are  now  overworking  your- 
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self.  I  would  never  forgive  myself  if  you  re- 
ceived any  harm  from  this." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  much  stronger  than  you 
suppose.  Besides,  nursing  is  woman's  work, 
and  would  fatigue  me  far  less  than  you." 

"  I  can  not  bear  to  have  you  fatigue  your- 
self in  any  way.  You  must  not — and  I 
would  do  far  more  rather  than  allow  you 
to  have  any  trouble." 

"  But  even  if  my  health  should  suffer,  it 
would  not  be  of  much  consequence.  So  at 
least  let  me  relieve  you  of  something." 

"  Your  health  ?"  said  Dudleigh,  looking  at 
her  with  an  earnest  glance ;  "  your  health  ? 
Why,  that  is  every  thing.  Mine  is  nothing. 
Can  you  suggest  such  a  thing  to  me  as  that 
I  should  allow  any  trouble  to  come  to  you  ? 
Besides,  your  delicate  health  already  alarms 
me.  You  have  not  yet  recovered  from  your 
illness.  You  are  not  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue,  and  I  am  always  reproaching  my- 
self for  allowing  you  to  stay  here  as  much  as 
you  do.  The  Dudleighs  have  done  enough. 
They  have  brought  the  father  to  this ;"  and 
he  pointed  mournfully  to  the  bed.  "  But,"  he 
added,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "the  daughter 
should  at  least  be  saved,  and  to  have  harm 
come  to  her  would  be  worse  than  death  it- 
self— to  me." 

Edith  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Her 
heart  was  beating  fast.  When  she  spoke,  it 
was  with  an  effort,  and  in  as  calm  a  voice  as 
possible. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  am  quite  recovered. 
Indeed,  I  am  as  well  as  ever,  and  I  wish  to 
spend  more  time  here.  Will  you  not  let  me 
stay  here  longer  *?" 

"  How  can  I  ?  The  confinement  would 
wear  you  out." 

"It  would  not  be  more  fatiguing  than 
staying  in  my  own  room,"  persisted  Edith. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  would  be  very  much 
difference,"  said  Dudleigh.  "  In  your  own 
room  you  have  no  particular  anxiety,  but 
here  you  would  have  the  incessant  responsi- 
bility of  a  nurse.  You  would  have  to  watch 
your  father,  and  every  movement  would  give 
you  concern." 

"  And  this  harassing  care  is  what  I  wish 
to  save  you  from,  and  share  with  you,"  said 
Edith,  earnestly.  "  Will  you  not  consent  to 
this?" 

"  To  share  it  with  you  ?"  said  Dudleigh, 
looking  at  her  with  unutterable  tenderness. 
"  To  share  it  with  you  ?"  he  repeated.  "  It 
would  be  only  too  much  happiness  for  me  to 
.  do  so,  but  not  if  you  are  going  to  overwork 
yourself." 

"  But  I  will  not,"  said  Edith.  "  If  I  do,  I 
can  stop.  I  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  come 
in  during  the  morning,  so  as  to  relieve  you 
of  some  of  your  work.  You  will  consent, 
will  you  not  V 

Edith  asked  him  this  as  though  Dudleigh 
had  exclusive  right  here,  and  she  had  none. 
She  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  this  was  so, 


and  this  feeling  arose  from  those  memories 
which  she  had  of  that  terrible  past,  when 
she  ignorantly  hurled  at  that  father's  heart 
words  that  stung  like  the  stings  of  scorpi- 
ons. Never  could  she  forgive  herself  for 
that,  and  for  this  she  now  humbled  herself 
in  this  way.  Her  tone  was  so  pleading  that 
Dudleigh  could  refuse  no  longer.  With 
many  deprecatory  expressions,  and  many 
warnings  and  charges,  he  at  last  consented 
to  let  her  divide  the  morning  attendance 
with  him.  She  was  to  come  in  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

This  arrangement  was  at  once  acted  upon. 
On  the  following  day  Edith  came  to  her  fa- 
ther's room  at  eleven.  Dudleigh  had  much 
to  ask  her,  and  much  to  say  to  her,  about  her 
father's  condition.  He  was  afraid  that  she 
was  not  strong  enough.  He  seemed  to  half 
repent  his  agreement.  On  the  other  hand, 
Edith  assured  him  most  earnestly  that  she 
was  strong  enough,  that  she  would  come 
here  for  the  future  regularly  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  his 
own  health,  and  seek  some  recreation  by 
riding  about  the  grounds.  This  Dudleigh 
promised  to  do  in  the  afternoon,  but  just 
then  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  go.  He  lin- 
gered on.  They  talked  in  low  whispers,  with 
their  heads  close  together.  They  had  much 
to  talk  about ;  her  health,  his  health,  her  fa- 
ther's condition — all  these  had  to  be  discuss- 
ed. Thus  it  was  that  the  last  vestiges  of 
mutual  reserve  began  to  be  broken  down. 

Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  Edith  always 
came  to  her  father's  room  in  the  morning. 
At  first  she  always  urged  Dudleigh  to  go  oft' 
and  take  exercise,  but  at  length  she  ceased 
to  urge  him.  For  two  or  three  hours  every 
day  they  saw  much  of  one  another,  and  thus 
associated  under  circumstances  which  en- 
forced the  closest  intimacy  and  the  stron- 
gest mutual  sympathy. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

CAPTAIN  CRUIKSHANK. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the 
world  outside  was  not  altogether  indiffer- 
ent to  affairs  in  Dalton  Hall.  In  the  village 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  rumor 
had  been  busy,  and  at  length  the  vague 
statements  of  the  public  voice  began  to  take 
shape. 

This  is  what  rumor  said :  Dudleigh  is  an 
impostor ! 

An  impostor,  it  said.  For  the  true  Dud- 
leigh, it  asserted,  was  still  missing.  Thiw 
was  not  the  real  man.  The  remains  found 
in  the  well  had  never  been  accounted  for. 
Justice  had  foregone  its  claims  too  readily. 
The  act  remained,  and  the  blood  of  the  slain 
called  aloud  for  vengeance. 

How  such  a  strange  report  was  first  start- 
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od  no  one  knew ;  but  there  it  was,  and  the 
Dal  ton  mystery  remained  as  obscure  as  ever. 

Various  circumstances  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  public  suspicion.  All  men  saw 
that  Dudleigh  was  different  from  this  man, 
or  else  he  had  greatly  changed.  For  the 
former  was  always  outside,  in  the  world, 
while  this  man  remained  secluded  and  shut 
up  in  the  Hall.  Why  did  he  never  show  him- 
self? Why  did  he  surround  himself  with  all 
this  secrecy  ?    This  was  the  question. 

The  servants  were  eagerly  questioned 
whenever  any  of  them  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  village,  but  as  they  were  all 
new  in  the  place,  their  testimony  was  of 
little  value.  They  could  only  say  that  he 
was  devoted  to  the  invalid,  and  that  he  call- 
ed Miss  Dalton  by  that  name,  and  had  call- 
ed her  by  that  name  when  he  engaged  them 
for  her  service. 

Soon  public  opinion  took  two  different 
forms,  and  two  parties  arose.  One  of  these 
believed  the  present  Dudleigh  to  be  an  im- 
postor ;  the  other,  however,  maintained  that 
he  was  the  real  man,  and  that  the  change 
in  his  character  was  to  be  accounted  for  -on 
the  grounds  of  the  terrible  calamities  that 
had  resulted  from  his  thoughtlessness,  to- 
gether with  his  own  repentance  for  the  suf- 
fering which  he  had  inflicted. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  all  this  excite- 
ment and  gossip  was  living  in  his  own  se- 
clusion, quite  apart  from  the  outside  world. 
One  change,  however,  had  taken  place  in 
his  life  which  required  immediate  action  on 
his  part. 

A  great  number  of  letters  had  come  for 
"  Captain  Dudleigh."  The  receipt  of  these 
gave  him  trouble.  They  were  reminders  of 
various  pecuniary  obligations  which  had 
been  contracted  some  time  previously.  They 
were,  in  short — duns.  He  had  been  at  Dal- 
ton Hall  some  six  weeks  before  these  inter- 
esting letters  began  to  arrive.  After  that 
time  they  came  in  clusters,  fast  and  frequent. 
The  examination  of  these  formed  no  small 
part  of  his  occupation  when  he  was  alone. 

Some  of  these  letters  were  jocular  in  their 
tone,  reminding  him  of  his  chronic  impecu- 
niosity,  and  his  well-known  impracticability 
in  every  thing  relating  to  money.  These 
jocular  letters,  however,  never  failed  to  re- 
mind him  that,  as  he  had  made  a  rich  match, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pay 
his  debts,  especially  as  the  writers  were  hard 
up,  and  had  waited  so  long  without  trou- 
bling him.  These  jocular  letters,  in  fact, 
informed  him  that  if  a  settlement  was  not 
made  at  once,  it  would  be  very  much  the 
worse  for  Dudleigh. 

Others  were  from  old  sporting  companions, 
reminding  him  of  bets  which  had  not  been 
paid,  expressing  astonishment  which  was 
child-like  in  its  simplicity,  and  requesting 
an  immediate  settlement.  These  were  gen- 
erally short,  curt,  and  altogether  unpleasant. 


Others  were  business  letters,  containing 
the  announcement  of  notes  falling  due.  Oth- 
ers were  from  lawyers,  stating  the  fact  that 
certain  specified  claims  had  been  put  in  their 
hands  for  collection,  and  requesting  early  at- 
tention. 

All  these  seemed  to  come  together.  Mis- 
fortunes, says  the  proverb,  never  come  sin- 
gly, and  duns  may  fairly  be  reckoned  among 
misfortunes.  These  duns,  however,  trouble- 
some though  they  were,  were  one  by  one  got 
rid  of  by  the  simple  and  effectual  process  of 
payment ;  for  Dudleigh  considered  it  on  the 
whole  safer  and  better,  under  these  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  pay  the  money  which  was 
demanded  than  to  expose  himself  to  arrest 
or  lawsuits. 

In  connection  with  these  affairs  an  event 
occurred  which  at  the  time  caused  uneasi- 
ness, and  gave  the  prospect  of  future  trouble. 
One  day  a  gentleman  called  and  sent  up  his 
card.  It  was  Captain  Cruikshank.  The 
name  Dudleigh  recognized  as  one  which  had 
been  appended  to  several  dunning  letters  of 
the  most  importunate  kind,  and  the  individ- 
ual himself  was  apparently  some  sporting- 
friend. 

Ou  going  down  Dudleigh  saw  a  portly, 
bald-headed  man,  with  large  whiskers,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  one  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows, looking  out.  He  seemed  midway  be- 
tween a  gentleman  and  a  blackleg,  being 
neither  altogether  one  nor  the  other.  At  the 
noise  of  Dudleigh's  entrance  he  turned  quick- 
ly around,  and  with  a  hearty,  bluff  manner 
walked  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  hand. 

Dudleigh  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  those 
of  the  other  man,  and  bowed,  without  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  hand,  appearing  not  to 
see  it.  His  whole  mien  was  fall  of  aristo- 
cratic reserve,  and  cold,  repellent  distance 
of  manner,  which  checked  the  other  in  the 
midst  of  a  full  tide  of  voluble  congratula- 
tions into  which  he  had  flung  himself.  Thus 
interrupted,  he  looked  confused,  stammered, 
and  finally  said, 

"  Ton  my  honor,  Dudleigh,  you  don't  ap- 
pear to  be  overcordial  with  an  old  friend, 
that's  seen  you  through  so  many  scrapes  as 
I  have." 

"  Circumstances,"  said  Dudleigh, "  of  a  very 
painful  character  have  forced  me  to  sever 
myself  completely  from  all  my  former  asso- 
ciates— all,  without  exception." 

"  Well,  of  course— as  to  that,  it's  all  right, 
I  dare  say,"  remarked  the  other,  from  whom 
Dudleigh  never  removed  his  eyes ;  "  but  then, 
you  know,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  friends 
ought  to  be— a— retained,  you  know,  and  you 
and  I,  you  know,  were  always  of  that  sort 
that  we  were  useful  to  one  another." 

This  was  thrown  out  as  a  very  strong  hint 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Cruikshank,  and  he 
watched  Dudleigh  earnestly  to  see  its  effect. 

"I  make  no  exceptions  whatever,"  said 
Dudleigh.    "  What  has  occurred  to  me  is  the 
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same  as  death.  I  am  dead  virtually  to  the 
world  in  which  I  once  lived.  My  former 
friends  and  acquaintances  are  the  same  as 
though  I  had  never  known  them." 

"  Gad !  something  has  come  over  you,  that's 
a  fact,"  said  Captain  Cruikshank.  "  You're 
a  changed  man,  whatever  the  reason  is. 
Well,  you  have  a  right  to  choose  for  your- 
self, and  I  can't  he  offended.  At  the  same 
time,  if  you  ever  want  to  join  the  old  set 
again,  let  me  know,  and  I  promise  you  there'll 
be  no  difficulty." 

Dudleigh  bowed. 

"  But  then  I  suppose  you're  settled  down 
in  such  infernally  comfortable  quarters," 
continued  the  other,  "that  it's  not  likely 
you'll  ever  trouble  us  again.  Married  and 
done  for — that's  the  word.  Plenty  of  money, 
and  nothing  to  do." 

"  If  you  have  any  thing  particular  to  say," 
said  Dudleigh,  coldly,  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
it ;  if  not,  I  must  excuse  myself,  as  I  am  par- 
ticularly engaged." 

Oh,  no  offense,  no  offense ;  I  merely  came 
to  offer  an  old  friend's  congratulations,  you 
know,  and —  By-the-way," continued  Cruik- 


shank, lowering  his  voice,  "  there's  that  lit- 
tle I  O  U  of  yours.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  find  it  convenient  to  settle,  and  if  so, 
it  would  be  a  great  favor  to  me." 

"  What  is  the  amount  ?"  asked  Dudleigh, 
who  remembered  this  particular  debt  per- 
fectly well,  since  it  had  been  the  subject  of 
more  than  one  letter  of  a  most  unpleasant 
character. 

"  The  amount  ?"  said  Cruikshank.  "  Well, 
really — let  me  see — I  don't  quite  remember, 
but  I'll  find  out  in  a  moment." 

With  these  words  he  drew  forth  his  pock- 
et-book and  fumbled  among  the  papers.  At 
length  he  produced  one,  and  tried  hard  to 
look  as  if  he  had  not  known  all  along  per- 
fectly well  what  that  amount  was. 

"  Well,  really — yes,  tliis  is  it,"  he  remark- 
ed, as  he  looked  at  a  piece  of  paper.  "  The 
amount,  did  you  say?  The  amount  is  just 
two  hundred  pounds.  It's  not  much  for  you, 
as  you  are  now  situated,  I  should  suppose." 

"  Is  that  the  note  ?"  asked  Dudleigh,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  visitor,  and  sus- 
pected all  along  that  he  might  have  a  deeper 
purpose  than  the  mere  collection  of  a  debt. 
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"  That  is  the  note,"  said  Cruikshank. 

"  I  will  pay  it  now,"  said  Diidleigh. 

He  left  the  room  for  a  short  time,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence  Cruikshank  amused  himself 
with  staring  at  the  portrait  of  "  Captain 
Dudleigh,"  which  hung  in  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition before  his  eyes.  He  was  not  kept  long 
waiting,  for  Dudleigh  soon  returned,  and 
handed  him  the  money.  Cruikshank  took 
it  with  immense  satisfaction,  and  handed  the 


note  over  in  return,  which  Dudleigh  careful- 
ly transferred  to  his  own  pocket-book,  where 
he  kept  many  other  such  papers. 

Cruikshank  now  bade  him  a  very  effusive 
adieu.  Dudleigh  stood  at  the  window  watch- 
ing the  retreating  figure  of  his  visitor. 

"  I  wonder  how  long  this  sort  of  thing  can 
go  on?"  he  murmured.  "I  don't  like  this 
acting  on  the  defensive.  Til  have  to  make 
the  attack  myself  soon." 


PERSEPHONE. 

By  commander  WILLIAM  GIBSON,  U.  S.  N. 

In  the  boat's  shadow  leaning,  looking  down 
In  azure  Cyane,  whose  fountain-lake 
Was  blue  as  the  blue  flax-flower  in  the  fields, 
Blue  as  the  vernal-blue  Sicilian  sky, 
I  watched  the  sacred  mullet  in  the  depths — 
Smooth,  silver-bellied,  living  turquoises — 
Gleam  gliding  through  the  dark  green  water-weeds, 
And  heard  the  seeming  idle  wind,  that  played 
With  tassels  of  the  pool's  papyrus  fringe, 
And  lifted  languid  poppies  in  the  wheat. 
To  earnest  listening  grow  oracular. 
Whispers  of  far-off  mysteries  of  the  Nile 
Stirred  in  each  fibre  of  those  feathering  plants ; 
Hints  of  high  mysteries  Eleusinian  ran 
Shivering  through  the  corn  ;  and  a  sweet  voice. 
Sweet  and  low,  breathing  from  the  Fountain  Nymph, 
Whose  blue  eye  wells  with  immemorial  grief, 
Told  the  old  story  of  Persephone. 

Thus  sang  the  Nymph,  what  time  the  westering  sun 
Made  golden  Etna's  pyramid  of  snow : 

Deep-bosomed,  slender-ankled  in  the  meadows, 
In  maiden  flower  among  the  flowers  of  Euna, 
Persephone,  the  fairest  of  immortals. 
Daughter  of  Zeus  and  of  divine  Demeter, 
Played  with  the  daughters  of  Oc6anus. 

With  flowers  at  play,  beneath  the  brow  of  Enna, 
Where  the  soft  meadows  slope  to  the  lake's  margin : 
Rosy  Ocyrrhoe,  and  fair  Calypso, 
Leucippe,  and  Urania,  and  lanthe, 
And  lovely  Melobosis,  and  the  rest. 

She  a  sweet  blossom,  blooming  her  companions, 
They  wove  the  dance  in  mesh  of  spring-flower  garlands ; 
Wove  hyacinth,  lily,  crocus,  orchis,  iris  ; 
Fair-ankled  in  the  violets,  these  they  gathered. 
And  the  young  roses  budding  bosom-high. 

But  lo !  from  one  miraculous  root  Narcissus 
Springs  high — a  hundred  heads!    A  joy!    A  marvel! 
The  whole  wide  heaven  was  blown  abroad  in  fragrance, 
The  whole  earth  laughed,  and  the  wide  waves  of  ocean, 
And  chaste  Persephone  stretched  out  her  hands. 

The  Nymph  sang  on,  the  while  the  setting  sun 
Threw  Etna's  shadow  far  athwart  the  sea. 


"calling  on  her  great  mother  anb  the  gods." 


It  was  the  snare  of  Zeus !    O  fatal  Plant ! 
Each  flower  flared  up  a  torch;  the  dark  earth  yawned; 
And  from  the  gulf  leaped  the  grim  Lord  of  Hell — 

Leaped  Aidoneus,  borne  by  immortal  steeds, 
Coal-black  in  hide  and  hoofs,  hot  coals  their  eyes, 
Their  nostrils  snorting  fiery-golden  steam. 

Flecked  with  the  froth  of  hell,  they  champed  the  bit, 
Pawing  a  whirlwind,  as  the  grisly  King 
Stooped  from  his  car,  and  snatched  the  astonished  maid. 

He  bore  her  all-unwilling  in  his  arras 
Away  from  her  white  nymphs.    They  swept  the  plain  : 
The  olives  shook:  the  mountain-sides  turned  pale. 


I  heard  the  thunder  of  devouring  speed ; 
Tlie  mountains  echoing  her  immortal  cry. 
Calling  on  her  great  Mother  and  the  gods. 
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I  saw  the  flame-enkindling  chariot-spokes 
Whirl  round  by  Hybla,  the  swift,  smoking  steeds 
Tossing  a  tempest  from  imperious  manes. 

One  piteous  arm  Persephone  stretched  forth ; 
All  else  of  rose- white  limb  and  rhythmic  grace 
Seemed  gathered  up  in  a  black  thunder-cloud. 

Helios,  the  bright  son  of  Hyperion,  saw 
Unmoved ;  my  sister  Arethusa  heard. 
And  hastened  to  Demeter;  I  alone. 

Catching  the  faint  gleam  of  a  golden  head 
'Neath  brows  tremendous  crowned  with  awful  stars, 
Sprang  forward  to  oppose  him  unappalled ; 

But  Aidoneus,  with  sceptred  arm-sweep,  smote 
The  earth  to  the  core,  and  vanished.    She  was  gone 
From  land,  sea,  starry  heaven,  and  tribes  of  gods  ; 

And  I,  unknowing  that  she  might  return. 
Wept,  utterly  dissolved  myself  in  tears. 
And  now  am  but  a  streamlet  and  a  voice. 

The  Nymph  ceased;  as  the  solemn  twilight  fell 
A  graver  voice  took  up  the  utterance : 

Thou'st  heard,  O  mortal,  or  in  waking  dream 
Hast  fancied  thou  hast  heard  this  Water-Nymph 
Relate  her  lamentable  tale.    No  more 
The  Syracusans  hero  slay  the  black  bull. 
Reddening  this  fountain,  but  the  stream  flows  pure 
From  sacrificial  blood  for  evermore. 
I  am  the  Mighty  Mother.    I  am  she 
Whom  the  Greeks  named  Demeter;  who,  they  said, 
Lighting  a  torch  at  Etna's  lurid  fires, 
Sought  her  deep-bosomed  daughter  thjough  the  world ; 
Who,  wandering,  to  Eleusis  came,  and  there, 
Below  the  city  and  the  lofty  wall, 
Above  Callichorus,  on  a  jutting  hill. 
Ordained  a  temple  and  rites  of  import  vast, 
And  taught  Triptolemus  to  sow  the  corn. 
There,  having  wearied  cloudy  Zeus  with  prayers 
Importunate,  her  daughter  was  brought  back 
By  winged  Hermes ;  she  to  her  on  wings. 
Delirious  from  despair  and  the  rebound. 
Leaped  like  a  Maenad  down  the  mountain-side : 
But  joy  soon  drooped :  divine  Persephone 
Had  eaten  the  deadly-sweet  pomegranate  seed, 
And  therefore  must  abide  in  Stygian  gloom 

For  one-third  part  of  the  revolving  year.  * 

Then  both,  much  grieving  in  their  mighty  minds, 

Wept,  but  were  comforted  by  Zeus  the  all-wise. 

These  are  but  old-world  fables — they  are  dead. 

Nevertheless  I  live.    Lean  low,  and  list 

A  murmurous  motion  in  the  growing  grain, 

An  audible  flow  in  the  ascending  sap 

That  thrills  the  tender  shoot  as  with  delight ; 

The  beating  of  minutest  arteries 

In  time  and  tune  with  the  great  sun  and  moon ; 

Yea,  at  all  points  of  all  this  visible  frame 

Put  thou  a  finger  on  my  pulse.    I  live ! 

For  I  am  Nature.    And  my  child  is  Beauty, 

The  thing  divinest  in  divinity 

Save  Love — and  Love  is  but  the  holiest  Beauty. 

« 
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The  mystery  of  my  beiug  and  of  hers, 

Yea,  of  thine  own,  was  never  yet  revealed 

To  old  philosophy  or  science  new ; 

But  follow  thou  the  motion  of  my  lips, 

And  murmur  deeper  meanings  than  thou  know'st, 

In  invocation  to  Persephone. 

L 

Come,  when  the  snow-drop  peeps  in  northern  meadows, 
Come,  goddess,  with  the  early  almond  blossom. 
Its  sea-shell  pink  and  perfume  on  thy  cheek ; 

Come,  when  the  hloom-shaft  shoots  up  in  the  aloe, 
Come,  tressed  in  dripping  fragrance  like  the  acacia, 
The  violet  in  thine  eyes  and  on  thy  breath ! 

In  finer  grace  slight  not  thy  solemn  emblems : 
Come,  then,  with  all  serene  and  stately  lilies, 
And  with  the  milky  roses  in  the  bud ; 

Yet,  coming,  feed  thine  emerald  torch  of  cypress, 
And  flush  with  flower  of  flame-red  the  pomegranate. 
Nor  shun  the  dim  grot  moist  with  maiden-hair ! 

Come  with  the  loosened  floods  from  snows  of  Etna, 
Come  with  the  wild  bees  to  the  thyme  of  Hybla, 
Come  with  the  birds  of  passage  from  the  south  ; 

Rise  on  dark  freshness  of  the  sea  at  dawning, 
Voluptuous,  strangely  toned  from  Night  that  hid  thee 
In  majesty  of  Darkness  crowned  with  flame ! 

From  silent  dew  and  thunder-shower  we  call  thee, 
Persephone,  by  name  that  at  Eleusis 
Was  held  too  sacred  for  unhallowed  lips! 

O  Many-named !  O  Joy  that  thrills  with  Wonder ! 
O  Love !  art  thou  indeed  enthroned  in  Hades  ? 
Death !  art  thou  daughter  of  the  Heavenly  King  ? 

11. 

A  Mater  Dolorosa  moveth  Heaven: 
Lo !  Light  and  Love  from  Winter's  arms  are  risen, 
And  all  the  ambrosial  mystery  of  Spring ! 

A  season  only :  the  sux)ernal  Powers 
Inveterately  withhold  the  full  fruition. 
Vex  with  conditions  all  their  gifts  to  man. 

We  know  in  part.    The  seed  must  rot  to  quicken ; 
And  one  comes  up  an  Oak,  and  one  a  Lily, 
The  whole  Idea  perfect  in  the  germ  ; 

But  what  w^e  are,  and  why  we  are,  and  wherefore 
We  are  the  thing  we  are,  behold,  we  know  not, 
And  grope  in  Nature  for  the  secret  hope. 

Blow  wide,  O  new  year !    Last  year's  flowers  have  perished ; 
■  And  yet  the  type  lives  on,  and  re-appeareth 
With  not  a  ray  lost  from  Its  crown  of  light. 

And  last  year's  nests  are  emi)ty  ;  but  the  woodlands 
Ring  as  of  old,  the  nightingales  fall-throated 
Are  singing  the  melodious  songs  we  know. 

There's  a  divinity,  which  we  call  Beauty, 
Touches  us  darkling:  when  the  wild  weed  blossoms. 
When  in  the  worm  is  winged  the  butterfly: 

But  hail,  Persephone!  hail.  Spirit  of  Spring-time! 
Aid  us  to  recognize  thy  breathing  symbols 
And  almost  proof  of  Immortality  ! 

tSVRAOUBK,  SlOILY,  A/a?/,  1S73. 
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By  WILLIAM  C.  WYCKOFF. 


HEAD-QUAKTERS  OF  THE  FISH  COMMISSION. 


"Methonght  I  saw  a  thonsand  fearfnl  wrecks; 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea: 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by." 

THE  dream  that  afflicted  the  wretched 
Clarence,  after  due  allowance  is  made 
for  poetic  exaggeration,  probably  gives  a 
fair  thongh  sombre  representation  of  what 
was  till  lately  supposed  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  ocean  bed.  It  were  easy  to  show  by 
abundant  quotations  that  the  sounding  seas 
were  supposed  to  wash  beneath  their  sur- 
face the  bones  of  unnumbered  hapless  mar- 
iners, and  that  the  highway  of  nations  was 
believed  to  be  paved  with  the  relics  of  dis- 
aster. To  this  picture  there  was  afterward 
added  a  yet  more  weird  feature.  The  notion, 
derived  from  experiments  on  the  compressi- 
bility of  air,  gained  acceptance,  that  water 
at  great  depths  was  rendered  so  dense  by 
pressure  that  nothing  could  sink  to  bottom 
in  the  ocean.  According  to  this  theory,  each 
substance  would  descend  only  to  a  certain 
point,  determined  in  each  case  by  its  specific 


gravity.  Thus,  while  the  victims  of  a  ship- 
wreck might  rest  at  a  few  hundred  feet  be- 
Ibw  the  surface,  the  heavier  articles  of  the- 
cargo  would  remain  at  various  distances 
below  them ;  but  in  the  greatest  depths  even 
the  anchor  itself  would  never  reach  the  ocean 
floor.  And  thus  the  sea  became  a  mausole- 
um more  strangely  occupied  than  that  in 
which  Mohammed's  coffin  hung  suspended, 
mid-water  being  substituted  for  raid-air. 

Each  of  these  conceptions  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  fact.  Water  is  not  compressible, 
and  does  not  at  any  known  depth  hold  heavy 
substances  suspended  in  it.  Relics  of  hu- 
manity of  any  sort  whatever  are  among  the 
very  rarest  of  curiosities  obtained  in  deep- 
sea  dredging.  Professor  E.  S.  Morse,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  the  evolution  theo- 
ry, has  cited  two  good  illustrations  in  proof 
of  the  latter  statement.  When  the  Lake  of 
Haarlem  was  drained,  on  whose  surface  th(^ 
commerce  of  ten  centuries  had  floated  and 
several  naval  battles  had  taken  place,  no 
trace  of  man  or  his  works  was  found  in  the 
land  redeemed  from  the  ocean.  In  the  course 
of  twelve  years'  dredging  off  the  coast  of 
New  England,  right  in  the  track  where  sail- 
ing vessels  constantly  plied,  one  iron  spike 
was  the  sole  evidence  of  man's  existence 
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brought  up  from  the  bottom.  The  writer  of 
this  article  had,  however,  the  luck  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  rare 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  In  a  dredg- 
ing cruise  of  the  Blue  Light,  last  summer,  in 
CascoBay,  the  trawl  brought  up,  along  with 
anemones,  star -fish,  skates,  and  sculpins,  a 
shoe  of  modern  manufacture,  and  only  re- 
markable, if  at  all,  as  to  its  size.  What 
seemed  a  still  more  singular  coincidence  was 
that  the  next  haul  of  the  trawl  brought  up 
the  mate  of  this  big  shoe.  The  pair  were  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition,  as  shoes,  but 
they  took  high  rank  as  curiosities.  The  oc- 
currence was  so  unusual  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  perhaps  there  was  legerde- 
main about  it — that  it  was  a  neatly  con- 
trived hoax.  To  this  the  only  reply  must 
be  that  "  seeing  is  believing."  No  one  who 
saw  the  shoe  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
mud  of  the  trawl  pocket  was  troubled  with 
the  doubt  that  harassed  King  George  about 
the  apple-dumpling. 

Instead  of  being  a  sepulchre  of  wet  bones, 
the  ocean  is  a  thousand  times  more  replete 
with  life  than  earth  or  air.  "  The  first  time 
you  see  a  bucketful  taken  from  sea-bottom," 
said  Professor  Agassiz  to  the  writer,  "you 
will  be  astonished.  I  know  I  was.  I  had 
no  conception  before  of  the  vast  and  crowd- 
ed life  of  the  sea  depths.  It  is  something 
marvelous."  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  for  these  close-thronging  multitudes ; 
they  remind  the  observer  of  the  abundant 
life  that  travelers  describe  in  tropical  for- 
ests, or  of  those  localities  where  at  night  a 
lighted  candle  will  attract  such  vast  swarms 
of  nocturnal  insects  as  to  extinguish  it. 
Even  the  smaller  kinds  of  these  marine 
animals,  scarcely  visible  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  and  very  rarely  attaining  dimensions 
bigger  than  the  average  precious  stone  on 
the  forefinger  of  an  alderman,  when  they 
rise  toward  the  surface,  so  make  up  by  num- 
bers what  they  want  in  size  that  the  water 


is  fairly  thickened  by  their  presence.  Nav- 
igators have  told  us  of  seas  reddened  as 
with  blood ;  of  broad  belts  of  water  tinged 
with  an  unnatural  greenish  hue ;  of  sailing 
through  vast  spaces  in  which  the  ocean 
looked  like  milk ;  of  the  wake  of  the  vessel 
gleaming  with  phosphorescent  fire ;  nay,  of 
the  entire  surface  for  miles  around  the  ship 
glistening  with  an  uncanny  light,  that  poor 
superstitious  Jack  associates  with  church- 
yard will-o'-the-wisps — the  light  that  never 
shone  on  sea  or  land,  save  when  lost  spirits 
were  wandering  abroad. 

"About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout, 

The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 

Burned  green  and  blue  and  white. 
And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 

Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow." 

The  man  of  science,  dipping  up  these  col- 
ored waters,  finds  them  instinct  with  life, 
the  estimate  sometimes  exceeding  100,000 
animals  to  the  cubic  foot.  But  even  to  htni 
it  has  been  a  puzzling  question  whence  came 
s,o  suddenly  such  vast  swarms.  It  is  quite 
recently  that  we  have  learned  something  of 
the  habits  of  these  tiny  creatures,  and  ascer- 
tained that  for  the  most  part  they  live  far 
below,  only  rising  to  the  surface  at  certain 
seasons,  and  especially  at  night.  These  hab- 
its are  partly  connected  with  reproductive 
functions  and  partly  with  the  search  for 
food,  several  species  of  these  animals,  small 
as  they  are,  feeding  on  others  yet  more  mi- 
nute. From  many  descriptions  of  them  that 
might  be  cited,  perhaps  the  following  ex- 
tracts will  suffice,  taken  from  the  notes  ap- 
pended by  the  late  Dr.  R.  Knox  to  his  admi- 
rable translation  of  Milne-Edwards's  Manual 
of  Zoology : 

"In  frequent  excursions  to  the  Isle  of  May  during 
last  year  I  found  that  the  maidre  consisted  of  one  im- 
mense continuous  body  of  minute  animals  —  Crusta- 
ceans existed  in  the  greatest  numbers,  or  rather  mass- 
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ee,  for  it  gives  a  faint  idea  to  speak  of  numbers  

On  looking  into  the  water,  it  was  found  to  be  quite 
obscured  by  the  moving  masses  of  entomostraca,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  see  any  thing  even  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface.  But  if  by  chance  a  clear 
spot  is  obtained,  so  as  to  allow  the  observer  to  get  a 
view  of  the  bottom,  immense  shoals  of  coal-fish  are 
seen  swimming  lazily  about,  and  devouring  their  mi- 
nute prey  in  great  quantities  These,  however,  are 

not  the  only  animals  which  prey  on  the  immense  bodies 

of  maidre  

"  On  one  of  my  occasional  visits  to  the  Isle  of  May 
I  observed  that  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
island  the  sea  had  a  slightly  red  color,  that  this  became 
deeper  and  deeper  as  we  neared  the  island,  and  also 
that  the  surface  of  the  water  presented  a  very  curious 
appearance,  as  if  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  were  con- 
stantly falling  upon  it  Presently  I  found  that  both 

phenomena  were  caused  by  a  great  number  of  small 
red  entomostraca." 

Speaking  of  a  particular  species  found 
among  the  entomostraca,  the  note  cites  the 
statements  of  M.  Rousel  do  Vauzemo  : 

"It  is  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  40°  south  latitude.  It 
forms,  he  says,  very  extensive  banks,  which  impart  a 
red  color  to  the  water,  and  which  furnish  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food  to  the  whales  frequenting  those  seas." 

There  will  be  frequent  occasion  in  the 
course  of  this  article  to  refer  to  the  lack  of 
correct  information  until  very  recent  years 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  A 
consciousness  of  ignorance  is  apt  to  incite  a 
search  for  knowledge,  especially  when  with 
such  consciousness  there  is  the  experience 
of  heavy  pecuniary  loss.  It  was  the  fact 
that  year  by  year  the  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  were  diminishing  in  productiveness, 
and  vast  industrial  interests  dependent  on 
them  were  gradually  djdng  out,  that  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  study  the  works  of 
nature,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  original 
causes  of  such  wide-spread  misfortune.  Our 
coasts  were  once  the  most  prolific  region  of 
the  ocean  in  rewarding  the  labors  of  the 
fisherman.  All  the  records  of  the  earlier  set- 
tlers, all  the  traditions  of  Indian  lore,  testify 
to  the  abundant  yield  of  edible  fish.  From 
a  large  quantity  of  this  testimony  collated 
by  the  Fish  Commission  a  few  quotations 
will  prove  entertaining  in  their  quaintness, 
while  demonstrating  a  very  different  condi- 
tion of  the  fisheries  in  those  days  from  the 
present : 

"  The  Herrin,  which  are  numerous,  they  take  of  them 
all  summer  long.  In  Anno  Dom.  1670.  They  were 
driven  back  into  Black-Point  Harbour  by  other  great 
fish  that  prey  upon  them  so  near  the  shore  that  they 
threw  themselves  (it  being  high  water)  upon  dry  land 
in  such  infinite  numbers  that  we  might  have  gone  up 
half-way  the  leg  amongst  them  for  near  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  We  used  to  qualifle  a  pickled  Herrin  by  boiling 
of  hira  in  milk." 

"  The  Aleicife  is  like  a  Herrin,  but  has  a  bigger  bel- 
lie;  therefore  called  an  Alewife;  they  come  in  the  end 
of  April  into  fresh  Rivers  and  Ponds ;  there  hath  been 
taken  in  two  hours'  time  by  two  men  without  any 
Weyre  at  all,  saving  a  few  stones  to  stop  the  passage 
of  the  River,  above  ten  thousand." 

"The  Basse  is  a  salt-water  fish  too,  but  most  an  end 
t^en  in  Rivers  where  they  spawn;  there  hath  been 
3000  Basse  taken  at  a  set ;  one  writes  that  the  fat  in 


the  bone  of  a  Basse's  head  is  his  braines,  which  is  a 
lye." — John  Josselyn's  Voyages,  1675. 

"  I  was  contented,  having  taken  by  hookes  and  lines 
with  fifteene  or  eighteene  men  at  most,  more  than 
60,000  cod  in  lesse  than  a  moneth." 

"There  hath  beene  taken  a  thousand  Bayses  at  a 
draught,  and  more  than  twelve  hogsheads  of  Herrings 
in  a  night ;  of  other  fish  when  and  what  they  would, 
when  they  had  the  meanes."— Advertisements  for  the 
Inexperienced  Planters  of  New  England.  Captain  John 
Smith,  London,  1631. 

"  And  is  it  not  pretty  sport,  to  pull  vp  two  pence, 
six  pence,  and  twelue  pence,  as  fast  as  you  can  hale  & 
veare  a  line  ?  He  is  a  very  bad  fisher,  cannot  kill  in 
one  day  with  his  hooke  &  line,  one,  two,  or  three  hun- 
dred Cods :  which  dressed  &  dryed,  if  they  be  sould 
there  for  ten  shillings  the  hundred,  though  in  England 
they  will  giue  more  than  twentie ;  may  not  both  the 
seruant,  the  master,  &  marchant,  be  well  content  with 
this  gaine  ?  If  a  man  worke  but  three  days  in  seauen, 
he  may  get  more  than  hee  can  spend,  vnlesse  he  will 
be  excessiue.  "—i^orce's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  Tract 
1,  p.  21. 

"At  one  draught  they  haue  taken  1000  basses,  &  in 
one  night  twelve  hogsheads  of  herring."— 76i(i.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  16,  Tract  2. 

"  I  myselfe,  at  the  turning  of  the  tyde,  have  scene 
such  multitudes  passe  out  of  a  pounde,  that  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  one  might  goe  over  their  backs  drishod." 
— Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  Tract  5. 

What  would  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cutty- 
hunk  Club,  to  whose  rod  and  reel  a  dozen 
bass  a  day  is  good  fishing,  say  to  such  expe- 
rience as  the  following : 

"  There  is  a  Fish  called  a  Basse  Of  this  Fish  our 

Fishers  take  many  hundreds  together,  which  I  haue 
scene  lying  on  the  shore  to  my  admiration  ;  yea,  their 
Acts  ordinarily  take  more  than  they  are  able  to  hall  to 
Land,  &  for  want  of  Boats  &  Men  they  are  constrain- 
ed to  let  a  many  goe  after  they  haue  taken  them,  & 
yet  sometimes  they  fill  two  Boats  at  a  time  with  them." 

"A  little  below  this  fall  of  waters,  the  inhabitants 
of  Water-towne  [near  Boston]  have  built  a  Wayre  to 
catch  Fish,  wherein  they  take  great  store  of  Shads  and 
Aleioives.  In  two  Tydes  they  have  gotten  one  hundred 
thousand  of  those  fishes  I  have  seen  ten  thou- 
sand [alewives]  taken  in  two  houres  by  two  men,  with- 
out any  weire  at  all,  saving  a  few  stones  to  stop  their 

passage  up  the  river  The  Basse  continuing  from 

the  middle  of  Aprill  to  Michaelmas,  which  stayes  not 
above  half  that  time  in  the  Bay ;  besides  here  is  a 
great  deal  of  Rock-cod  and  Macrill,  insomuch  that 
shoales  of  Basse  have  driven  up  shoales  of  Macrill 
from  one  end  of  the  Sandie  Beach  [SwampscotJ  to  the 
other,  which  the  inhabitants  have  gathered  up  on 
wheelbarrowes." 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  latitude 
which  even  the  Puritans  may  have  taken  in 
telling  fish  stories,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  was  such  fisherman's  luck  then  as  we 
never  see  nowadays.  The  business  of  cap- 
turing fish  not  only  brought  the  means  of 
support  to  a  large  population,  but  it  was  the 
nursery  of  our  navy.  The  ship-builder's  art 
prospered  because  of  it,  and  a  hardy,  skill- 
ful race  of  sea-faring  men  was  reared  in  the 
dangers  and  toils  of  our  coast  fisheries  that 
enabled  us  to  contend  successfully  both  in 
war  and  peace  with  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 
That  with  the  increase  of  population  there 
has  been  a  diminution  of  fish  was  generally 
admitted.  How  great  was  the  deterioration 
of  the  fisheries  was  not  only  an  open,  it  was 
a  much-vexed  question;  but  that  was  only 
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one  of  many  piscatorial  problems  on  which 
opinions  were  widely  at  variance.  There 
were  men  who  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
said  that  the  trouble  was  not  of  fewer  fish, 
but  of  more  numerous  fishermen ;  that  the 
sea  produced  as  liberally  as  ever,  but  there 
were  more  people  to  eat  fish,  and  greater  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  the  fish  to  the  eaters ; 
and  hence  an  apparent,  not  a  real  scarcity. 
One  of  these  doubters,  brought  before  a  com- 
mittee to  testify,  resolved  the  whole  problem 
into  the  natural  tendency  of  fishermen  to 
grumble  at  their  luck.  He  thought  the 
<5omplaint  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  record 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  where  the  men  who, 
nevertheless,  had  somehow  contrived  to 
make  a  living  by  the  business,  being  asked 
about  it,  were  prompt  to  declare  that  they 
had  "  toiled  all  night,  and  taken  nothing." 

Doubtless  there  is  wisdom  in  a  multitude 
of  counselors,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
extract  it.  The  assembled  wisdom  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island,  filtered  through 
committees,  came  to  exactly  opposite  con- 
clusions respecting  fish  matters.  A  commit- 
tee from  the  former  State  decided  that  no 
legislation  was  expedient,  while  one  from 
the  latter  advised  the  most  stringent  re- 


strictive laws.  The  one  committee  believed 
that  there  was  no  notable  change  due  to  the 
work  of  man  in  the  fisheries  ;  the  other  com- 
mittee estimated  that  a  destructive  system 
of  taking  with  nets  had  diminished  the  profit 
of  fishing  during  the  previous  ten  years  to 
the  extent  of  $100  per  annum  to  each  of  one 
thousand  families  on  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Island.  Still,  however  committees  might 
differ,  there  was  a  general  belief  from  Maine 
to  Florida  that  the  fisheries  had  declined  ; 
and  it  was  a  faith  illustrated  by  works,  or 
rather  by  the  absence  of  them,  for  whole 
communities  in  several  localities  went  out 
of  the  business  of  fishing  altogether. 

But  these  differences  were  harmony  itself 
compared  with  those  that  beset  the  question 
of  the  causes  of  the  decline,  for  even  the 
Massachusetts  committee  admitted  that 
there  were  occasionally  years,  perhaps  series 
of  years,  when  the  supply  was  deficient.  As 
to  the  cause,  first,  all  the  line  fishermen  at- 
tributed it  to  the  work  of  those  who  used 
nets.  So  far,  indeed,  there  was  unanimity. 
But  the  line  fishermen  caught  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  fish,  and  their  preju- 
dice against  net  fishers  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  deficient  in  novelty.    Even  the  gentle 
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class  of  theorists.  Another 
group  rested  their  faith  on  an 
alleged  deficiency  of  the  food 
of  fishes,  declaring  that  the 
beds  of  marine  animals  on 
which  fishes  feed  were  depop- 
ulated.   Even  the  line  fisher- 
men gave  adhesion  to  this  be- 
lief, and  a  skillful  amateur  of 
the  rod  at  Cuttyhunk  assured 
the  writer  that  the  scarcity  of 
bass  was  due  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  lobster  pots  along  the 
shore.    Then  there  was  a  class 
of  theorists,  among  whom  was 
the   Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion, whose  belief  was  that 
the  increase  of  carnivorous  fishes,  such  as  the 
weak-fish,  and  especially  the  blue-fish,  was 
competent  to  explain  the  whole  matter. 
And  lastly,  there  was  the  general  theory 
that  the  causes  lay  in  remote  conditions  of 
ocean  currents,  and  the  movements  of  fishes 
whose  habitation  was  for  the  most  part  far 
out  at  sea.    The  Gulf  Stream  was  the  final 
refuge  of  these  theorists ;  and  as  every  body 
knows  that  every  thing  that  can  not  other- 
wise be  accounted  for  in  wind  and  storm  and 
climate  may  be  relegated  to  changes  in  that 
current,  its  broad  shoulders  were  made  to 
bear  in  addition  the  deterioration  of  the 
fisheries. 

Such  was  the  wild  confusion  which  per- 
vaded this  entire  field  of  inquiry  when  the 
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Izaak  utters  this  complaint.  Speaking 
of  salmon,  he  says : 

"And  their  fry  would,  about  a  certain  time,  re-  ^^*^\^^>i4^ 

rn  back  to  the  salt-water  if  they  were  not  hin-  ^  ^"^^C^^^f^ 


tn 

dered  by  weirs  and  unlawful  gins  which  the  greedy 
fishermen  set,  and  so  destroy  them  by  thousands. 

 The  taking  fish  in  spawning  time  may  be  said 

to  be  against  nature.   It  is  like  the  taking  the  dam 
on  the  nest  when  she  hatches  her  young ;  a  sin  so 
against  nature  that  Almighty  God  hath  in  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  made  a  law  against  it.   But  the  poor  fish  have 
enemies  enough  beside  such  unnatural  fishermen." 

Unnatural  or  not,  the  method  that  effects 
the  most  work  with  the  least  labor  must 
take  precedence  of  the  more  toilsome  and 
less  efficient  processes.  If  machinery  can 
supersede  hand  labor,  the  latter  can  not  be 
protected  long  by  legislation  ;  nor  should  it 
be,  to  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions. Nets  have,  however,  been  used  from 
a  remote  antiquity.  They  represent  vested 
capital  as  well  as  the  cheapest  mode  of 
catching  fish.  Why  should  legislation  in- 
terfere with  their  honest  gains  ?  The  net- 
owners,  too,  offered  fair  theories  for  the 
cause  of  diminution,  where  they  acknowl- 
edged the  fact.  The  waters  were  poisoned 
or  polluted  by  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. That  was  cause  enough  for  one 
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United  States  Fish  Commission  was  organ- 
ized, and  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  appointed  the 
Fish  Commissioner.  The  questions  to  be 
answered  were  clearly  such  as  only  scien- 
tific investigations  could  properly  handle. 
'Perhaps  the  reader  imagines  that  there  was 
an  exceedingly  profitable  "job"  included  in 
the  undertaking.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  A  single 
fact  will  set  that  suspicion  at  rest.  The 
Fish  Commission  has  no  perquisites  and  no 
salary.  Taken  thus  entirely  out  of  the  field 
of  political  ambition,  it  becomes  purely  a 
matter  of  scientific  research,  and  it  has  been 
carried  on  exclusively  by  the  recognized 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry.  The  differ- 
ent departments  of  tlie  government  have 
extended  due  facilities  for  this  research,  but 
nothing  more. 

The  writer  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
his  visit  last  summer  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  He  had 
the  company  of  Professor  Morse,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  best  known  to  the  public  by 
his  bimanous  skill  at  the  blackboard  as  a  lect- 
urer, but  to  the  world  of  science  as  a  natural- 
ist successful  in  lines  of  original  research. 
He  has  done  good  work  in  deep-sea  dredging 
and  the  study  of  submarine  animals.  The 
Commission  was  established  on  Peake's  Isl- 
and, Casco  Bay,  Maine.  A  lively  little  steam- 
boat took  us  thither  from  Portland,  named 
the  Express;  and  never  was  there  such  a 
confusing  name  in  steamboat  nomenclature. 
One  never  knew  on  Peake's  Island,  when 
any  thing  was  to  be  sent  or  brought  "  by 
the  express,"  whether  fhe  steamboat  was 
meant,  or  that  express  company  for  which, 
as  the  conundrum  has  it,  Eve  was  created. 
Every  fair  day  the  steamboat  was  crowded 
with  excursion  parties  visiting  the  islands 
of  Casco  Bny,  or  carrying  "campers,"  who 
cstnblish  themselves  in  tents  upon  these  isl- 
ands, during  the  summer,  for  two  or  three 


weeks  at  a  time,  and  leave  behind  them  in 
the  pine  groves,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  a 
varied  assortment  of  clam  shells,  empty  bot- 
tles, and  broken  crockery. 

If  the  wind  is  brisk  the  Express  rolls  a  lit- 
tle, and  many  faces  among  its  passengers 
assume  a  serious  aspect  and  an  ashen  hue. 
But  the  good  genius  of  that  shore,  Captain 
Oliver,  a  bluff  and  cheery  mariner,  with  yet 
a  look  of  thoughtful  care,  evidently  born  to 
command  a  steamboat,  and  with  whom  in 
charge  you  would  feel  safe  in  a  mid- Atlantic 
cyclone,  has  a  pleasant  word  for  each  pas- 
senger as  he  moves  about  the  crowded  deck. 
There  are  shockingly  unpoetic  names  for  the 
islands ;  but  even  "  Hog  Island"  is  a  thing 
of  beauty.  There  is  an  exquisitely  round- 
ed slope,  on  which  straight  pine-trees  rear 
their  points  like  a  coronet — a  gem  of  deep- 
est green  set  in  the  silver  of  the  bay — for 
which  our  prosaic  forefathers  found  no  bet- 
ter name  than  "Pumpkin  Knob."  There 
was  no  knob  of  sentimentality  in  the  skulls 
of  the  Roundheads. 

Peake's  Island  has  three  landings.  Of 
these  the  one  nearest  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Fish  Commission  was  but  rarely  favored 
by  the  Express;  but  as  the  whole  island  is 
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not  much  over  a  mile  in  length,  there  was 
not  a  long  walk  from  either  of  the  other 
landings.  Yet  even  for  showing  the  path 
over  this  short  distance  one  of  the  natives, 
who  afterward  justified  the  exaction  on 
professional  grounds — he  was  a  coast  pilot 
— charged  the  captain  of  the  Blue  Light  a 
dollar. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  head-quarters 
when  the  Blue  Light  was  absent — as  happen- 
ed to  be  the  case  on  the  first  morning  of  our 
visit — was  the  laboratory.  It  rarel}"  obtain- 
ed so  elegant  a  designation  as  that  from  the 
natives  of  Peake's  Island.  To  them  it  was 
merely  "the  fish-house."  To  all  appearance 
it  was  certainly  unpretending,  both  within 
and  without.  Its  interior  had  never  been 
finished  or  painted.  What  it  was  originally 
built  for  it  is  hard  to  say.  Its  wide  doors  in- 
dicated a  stable  or  a  barn ;  but  why  should 
any  body  choose  the  head  of  a  dock  for  such 
a  structure  ?  It  might  have  been  meant  for 
a  grocery  store  if  there  had  been  a  village 
behind  it,  but  the  three  dwelling-houses  on 
the  rising  ground  could  scarcely  have  war- 
ranted such  a  speculation.  And  it  was  evi- 
dently not  intended  for  residence.  Whatever 
it  was  built  for,  it  suited  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  a  nicety. 

Professor  Morse  piloted  the  writer  (with- 
out charge)  into  the  laboratory.  The  first 
story  contained  an  indescribable  variety  of 
tackle  and  ger.r  and  sea-faring  miscellany. 
We  ascended  a  narrow  staircase  without 
balusters.  Sometimes  the  floor  of  this  room 
looked  like  the  sea-shore  where  fishermen  are 
hauling  their  nets  and  miscellaneous  creat- 
ures are  flopping  about.  But  even  though 
there  had  been  a  recent  use  of  the  broom, 
crabs  were  rarely  wanting.  There  were  gen- 
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erally  a  few  of  them  crawling  around  the 
floor,  and  after  lifting  your  feet  successive- 
ly to  clear  a  pail,  a  basin,  a  can  of  alcohol, 
or  other  receptacle  of  a  specimen,  you  were 
quite  likely  to  set  them  down  on  some  treas- 
ure of  the  deep — perhaps  to  crush  a  lively 
"  horseshoe,"  a  quahaug,  or  a  sea-urchin,  or 
to  slip  on  a  mass  of  sea -weed  or  sponge. 
Around  the  room  were  the  tables  of  the  nat- 
uralists, each  with  one 
or  two  microscopes  and 
lamps,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  tubes  and  bottles. 
The  shelves  on  the  walls 
looked  like  a  drug  shop 
with  a  literary  turn.  They 
had  a  mixture  of  bottles 
and  books,  with  here  and 
there  slender  sponges  and 
other  specimens  hung  up 
to  dry.  Through  a  hole  in 
the  ceiling  nets  were  visi- 
ble in  the  cock-loft.  The 
whole  place  had  a  curious 
smell— fishy,  marine,  sci- 
entific, alcoholic,  kerosen- 
ic,  queer.  Professor  Morse 
seized  one  of  the  natural- 
ists around  the  waist,  and 
proceeded  to  execute  a 
waltz  among  the  pails  and 
Crustacea.  "  I  love  it,"  he 
exclaimed,  stopping,  pant- 
ing, and  looking  around. 
"I  love  it  all.    The  very 
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smell  brings  back  my  happiest  hours,  when  I 
was  thus  engaged.  With  every  day's  dredg- 
ing there  is  the  chance  of  a  rarity  or  a  nov- 
elty. When  you  come  to  examine  under  the 
microscope  the  day's  haul,  you  may  find  some 
new  creature,  something  that  no  man  has 
ever  seen,  or  at  all  events  recognized,  before. 
Tell  me,  you  who  sit  at  the  focus  of  news,  is 
there  any  thing  that  comes  to  you  in  the  mid- 
night hours  by  telegraph  or  steam  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  that  has  half  the  novelty 
or  freshness  of  this  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  some 
strange  wrigglers  in  a  pan  of  salt-water. 

Enthusiasm  is  infectious.  The  corps  of 
naturalists  that  spent  the  summer  on  Peake's 
Island  brought  with  them  an  atmosphere 
of  research.  Their  visitors  soon  became  al- 
most as  deeply  interested  in  the  strange 
forms  of  life  in  the  sea  as  were  those  who 
made  these  studies  a  business.  Not  even 
the  probability  of  seasickness  could  keep 
back  applicants  for  a  trip  on  the  Blue  Light 
to  see  the  mysteries  of  dredging.  She  is  a 
trim  little  steamer,  belonging  to  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  was  fitted  for  the  service  of  the 
Fish  Commission  not  less  by  needful  appli- 
ances and  her  special  capacity  for  doing  its 
work  than  by  being  placed  in  command  of 
Captain  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.S.N.,  who  was  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  enter- 
ed into  the  investigations  himself, 
put  his  heart  into  the  work,  and  by 
some  exceedinglj'^  ingenious  contriv- 
ances, as  well  as  by  general  good 
management,  materially  aided  the 
Fish  Commission.  Deep-sea  dredg- 
ing is  no  holiday  performance ; 
ph^asure  excursions  and  picnics  are 
quite  incompatible  with  the  hard 
work  it  entails.  The  crew  of  the 
Blue  Light  were  picked  men,  and  had 
uctiuired  peculiar  skill  in  this  dredg- 
ing business.    Perhaps  to  describe 


the  work  will  best  indicate  some  of  its  exi- 
gencies. 

A  group  of  naturalists  is  assembled  on 
the  forward  deck.  It  is  a  cold  morniug  at 
sea,  whatever  it  may  be  on  shore,  and  as  the 
propeller  drives  the  boat  forward  through  a 
short,  chopping  swell,  the  wind  and  spray 
make  heavy  overcoats  indispensable.  The 
animals  you  are  in  search  of  are  on  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  beneath  you.  There 
are  instruments  for  sweeping  the  sea-bot- 
tom, for  scraping  it,  for  raking  it,  for  drag- 
ging over  it.  First,  then,  the  character  of 
the  sea-bottom  must  be  ascertained.  This 
is  done  by  sounding,  the  lead  having  a  tal- 
low cup  beneath  to  bring  up  some  indica- 
tions of  the  material.  A  curious  thermom- 
eter is  lowered  with  the  lead,  so  contrived 
that  it  records  the  lowest  temperature  it 
meets  with ;  it  appears  to  be  constructed  to 
show  cold  rather  than  heat.  Given  these  fac- 
tors, the  depth,  the  character  of  the  bottom 
and  its  temperature,  the  naturalist  knows  at 
once  by  previous  experience  what  will  be 
the  main  features  of  the  animal  life  below. 
It  is  possible  to  prophesy  before  they  are 
caught  what  fish  will  be  brought  up  in  the 
net.  *This  is  one  of  the  great  results  already 
accomplished  in  the  science  of  dredging. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  from  the  indications,  the 
scraping  process  seems  the  most  promising. 
The  instrument  for  this  is  the  dredge.  It  is 
not  a  beautiful  implement,  but  it  represents 
the  most  advanced  scientific  ingenuity — is 
the  product  of  at  least  a  score  of  failures. 
It  looks  something  like  a  United  States  mail- 
bag;  but  while  that  is  contrived  with  the 
intention  of  closing,  the  mouth  of  the  dredge 
is  always  open.  Such  a  bag  would  have 
been  appreciated  at  Washington  in  the  days 
of  the  franking  privilege,  when  every  thing 
was  fish  that  went  into  the  net.  This  bag 
with  the  reverse  of  a  lock-jaw  is  to  lie  flat 
on  the  sea-bottom  and  be  dragged  with  the 
open  mouth  in  front.  The  lips  of  this  mouth 
are  straight  pieces  of  iron.  As  the  dredge 
is  pulled  forward,  every  thing  the  lower  lip 
shovels  up  goes  into  the  bag,  or,  rather,  into 
the  net  which  is  within  the  bag,  the  latter 
being  a  mere  canvas  covering  to  protect  the 
net  from  abrasion,  and  not  amounting  to 
much  as  a  bag,  since  it  is  bottondess. 

Now  the  great  trouble  about  all  these 
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contrivances  for  exploring  the  depths  of  the 
8ea  is  that  when  they  get  down  there  they 
are  very  apt  to  stay  down.  The  dredge  that 
was  taken  ont  in  the  celebrated  Hassler  ex- 
pedition, with  an  immense  araonnt  of  line, 
was  lost  the  first  time  it  was  let  down, 
Avhich  was  the  more  provoking  to  Professor 
Agassiz  because  he  had  promised  in 
advance  to  bring  up  in  it  such  won- 
derful things.  Two  classes  of  con- 
trivances are  brought  to  bear  when 
the  dredge  catches  in  the  rocks  be- 
low. First,  if  the  strain  of  dragging 
it  becomes  excessive,  one  of  the  ropes 
which  pull  the  corners  of  its  mouth, 
bei ug  weaker  than  the  other,  will 
break ;  then  the  dredge  will  be  pull- 
ed by  one  corner  instead  of  mouth 
foremost,  and  most  probably  will  slue 
round  and  be  extricated.  The  second 
order  of  contrivances  is  meant  simply 
to  ease  the  excessive  strain  in  case  of 
catching  fast,  to  give  time,  so  that 
the  motion  of  the  boat  can  be  stopped  or  re- 
versed. The  English  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  by  substituting  a  drum  of  India 
rubber,  called  an  "  accumulator,"  for  some 
portion  of  the  drag  rope,  the  drum  when  pull- 
ed compressing  the  air  within  it,  in  case  of 
excessive  strain.  Captain  Beardslee's  meth- 
od, which  in  last  summer's  experience  an- 
swered every  purpose,  is  simply  to  hold  in 
reserve  a  certain  amount  of  slack  of  the  main 
rope  by  means  of  a  lighter  rope  attached  to 
it,  on  which  the  ordiuary  pull  comes.  If 
the  light  rope  breaks,  the  slack  of  the  main 
rope  comes  into  play,  and  gives  time.  The 
contrivance  is  called  a  "  check-stop." 

We  left  our  naturalists  shivering  at  the 
bow  of  the  steamer,  not  at  the  steru,  for 
there  the  dredge  might  get  foul  of  the  wheel. 
A  little,  puffy,  self-sufficient  engine  is  to  do 
the  work  of  letting  ont  and  reeling  in  the 
drag  rope,  from  which  the  dredge  is  sus- 
pended. A  very  handy  machine  is  this  lit- 
tle donkey-engine  on  the  bow,  operated  by 
means  of  a  small  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler. 
With  such  an  engine  on  board,  our  North 
River  and  Sound  steamers  might  save  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  they  now  take  to  "  round 


to"  and  back  into  their  docks — a  time  of 
most  aggravating  delay  to  their  passengers. 
Well,  the  dredge  is  swung  out  by  the  davit 
from  the  bow,  and  let  down  alongside ;  the 
steamer  backs  to  drag  the  dredge,  and  moves 
slowly.  Suddenly  you  see  the  drag  line  stiff- 
en. The  attentive  sailor  in  charge  gives  the 
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aii^ual  to  reverse  the  engine — that  is,  to  start 
the  boat  ahead — the  man  in  the  wheel-house 
])ulls  the  bell,  the  engineer  pulls  the  lever 
of  the  main  engine,  the  donkey  is  started  to 
let  out  the  drag  rope  by  unwinding;  every 
thing  is  done  as  quickly  as  possible;  but 
long  before  the  strain  can  be  relieved  the 
short  rope  that  held  in  the  slack  of  the  drag 
snaps  with  a  thud  that  sounds  all  over  the 
steamboat ;  and  now  the  reserved  slack  comes 
into  play. 

An  old  salt  on  board  the  Challenger,  the 
British  government  vessel  now  engaged  in 
circumnavigating  the  globe  on  a  scientific 
exploring  expedition,  has  given  a  life-like 
sketch  of  these  occasions,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  accumulator : 

"  We  flies  in  all  directions,  like  cats  on  houses  sport- 
in'  ; 

The  luff  cries  out,  the  donkey  shies,  and  makes  a 
dreadful  snortin' — 

It  ain't  a  regular  ass,  Bill,  but  one  of  them  inven- 
tions 

They  puts  aboard  a  man-of-war  with  various  inten- 
tions. 

The  donkey  does  the  haulin'  in,  which  is  no  doubt 
a  blessin'. 

For  if  it  had  to  come  by  hand,  oh  Lord !  'twould 
be  distressin'. 

We  hangs  the  dredge  at  the  yard-arm  to  a  sort  o' 

kind  o'  buffer — 
At  explernation.  Bill,  yer  no  I  always  was  a  duffer — 
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It  ain't  a  bad  dodge  neither;  for  when  it's  pulled 
it  stretches. 

And  gives  a  kind  o'  surge  when  the  dredge  at 

summat  ketches ; 
It's  like  a  koncertiua.  Bill,  but  where  the  wind  is 

squoze, 

From  end  to  end  a  set  of  stays  like  Inde  rubber 
goes : 

A  block  is  tacked  at  bottom,  and  through  it  runs 
the  line — 

Which  is  the  wery  bane  o'  life  to  this  old  pal  of 
thine ; 

I've  burnt  my  hands,  I've  spiled  my  close,  I've  torn 

my  underneath, 
I've  barked  my  shins  and  nicked  my  back  and 

loosened  all  my  teeth — 
All  through  that  blessed  line.  Bill,  which,  triflin' 

as  it  seems, 

Is  wuss  nor  all  the  nightmares  that  ever  hunts  in 
dreams. 

The  care  that  is  required  for  to  keep  that  line 

from  breakin', 
If  you're  stationed  near  the  donkey,  is  a  awful 

undertakin' ; 

The  thing  flies  thro'  your  fingers,  and,  if  stationed 

near  the  drum. 
It's  safe  to  nab  yer  somehow  by  a  finger  or  a 

thumb ; 

Then  there's  the  pipe  and  others.  Bill,  that  raise  a 

shout,  and  call 
Till  yer'd  almost  think  they'd  been  and  caught 

the  devil  in  the  trawl." 

Presently  the  boat  is  brought  back  so  that 
the  davit  is  directly  over  the  dredge,  the 
reeling-engine  puffs,  and  the  apparatus  is 
lifted  :  for  a  while  its  perils  are  over. 

In  the  SjMirou'grass  Papers  we  are 
^  told  of  the  danger  of  remarking  on 
the  emx)tiness  of  the  net.  "  Nary 
fish !"  is  likely  to  be  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  net  result  if  the  dredge 
catches  shortly  after  being  let  down. 
But  let  ns  suppose  it  brings  np  a 
heavy  burden,  not,  indeed,  an  im- 
mense rock,  as  it  did  one  day  last 
summer — a  trophy  that  stood  at  the 
laboratory  door  for  many  a  day  aft- 
erward— but  a  good  catch  ;  what  is 
it  likely  to  be  ?  Principally  mud. 
So  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
empty  the  contents  of  the  dredge 
into  a  sieve,  and  then  aj^ply  to  that 
a  stream  of  water  through  hose  from 
the  engine-room.  And  at  last,  all 
wet  and  dripping,  and  not  over- 
clean,  the  trophies  are  deposited  on 
a  tarpaulin  on  deck. 

Then  is  the  important  moment. 
Like  infants  with  nrnd-jiies  in  pros- 
pect, the  naturalists  plunge  in  up  to 
their  elbows.  Now  this  creature  is 
dragged  out,  now  that,  and  i)oj)ped 
into  a  bottle,  a  jar,  a  basin,  or  a  pail. 
Drawn  in  and  contracted,  mere 
lumps,  many  of  the  animals  seem 
scarcely  to  warrant  the  interest  they 
excite,  though  some  of  them,  like  the 
sea-cucumber  and  the  sea-orange, 
justify  their  names  by  similarity  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  For  the 
present  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  keep  the  valuable  specimens  in 
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the  dark  iii  sea-water  surrounded  by 
ice.  Delicieiit  li<;ht  and  the  freezing- 
point  are  conditions  of  good  health  to 
these  organisms.  A  complete  list  of 
every  thing  captured  at  each  haul  is 
made  out ;  and  yon  may  safely  lay  a 
wager  that  out  of  the  lifty  or  sixty 
ditterent  creatures  brought  up  at  a 
single  haul  of  the  dredge,  not  half  a 
dozen  are  familiar,  or  have  common 
names. 

Sometimes  the  trawl  is  substituted 
for  the  dredge.  It  is  simply  a  conical 
net  with  side  pockets  on  the  inside. 
A  row  of  leads  takes  the  place  of  the 
formidable  scrapers  of  the  dredge, 
and  of  course  the  yield  of  mud  and 
of  them  that  dwell  therein  is  less. 
To  quote  again  the  Jack  Tar  of  the  Chal- 
lenger : 

'*  The  trawl's  for  fancy  dredgin',  and  the  work's  about 
the  same, 

The  only  diff'rance  I  can  see  is  that  wot's  in  the 
name." 

But,  although  it  sweeps  near  the  bottom,  the 
trawl  is  apt  to  catch  a  larger  proportion  of 
recognizable  creatures  than  the  dredge.  Its 
yield  is  more  like  that  of  an  ordinary  net, 
and  includes  a  greater  number  of  what  we 
are  willing  to  accept  as  lishes.  To  come 
upon  a  porgy,  for  instance,  among  such  out- 
landish animals  was  like  meeting  an  old  ac- 
quaintance in  a  foreign  land — a  good,  com- 
mon, j)lain,  recognizable  porgy.  Call  him 
they  do  to  the  East- 
;,"  nor  "  mishcup,"  as 
if,  forsooth,  that  sedate  fish  were  given  to 
swinging  around  the  circle,  nor  yet  Stenoto- 
mus  argyrops,  as  the  men  of  science  have 
him ;  to  us  he  shall  ever  be  honest  porgy. 
It  seems  he  objects  to  the  cold  shoulder  of 
Cape  Cod,  and  will  rarely  go  round  its  el- 
bow. He  is,  of  course,  only  a  chance  visitor 
in  Casco  Bay.  Desperate  efforts  were  made 
to  transplant  him  before  the  art  of  fish-cul- 
ture was  understood.  In  1832  a  whole 
smack-load  of  porgies  was  brought  by  the 
fishermen  of  Boston,  and  let  loose  in  their 
harbor;  and  in  1835  Captain  Downes,  of 
Holmes's  Hole,  performed  a  similar  service 
for  Plymouth  Harbor.  But  the  porgy  still 
sticks  to  his  first  love,  and  seeks  the  Cholera 
Banks  as  the  predestined  prey  of  excursion 
parties  on  steamboats  from  New  York. 

Fortunate  for  the  other  fishes  of  New  En- 
gland would  it  be  if  the  blue-fish  {Fomato- 
mus  saltatrix)  were  equally  prejudiced  against 
the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast.  But  this 
butcher  of  the  seas  has  a  wide  range  of  hab- 
itat, and  goes  by  a  variety  of  names.  In 
New  Jersey  and  at  Newport  he  is  the  horse- 
mackerel,  in  Maryland  the  tailor,  in  Virginia 
the  green-fish,  in  South  Carolina  the  skip- 
jack. Even  in  New  York  he  is  not  sure  of 
his  name ;  the  young  go  by  the  name  of 
skip -mackerel  in  the  city,  and  higher  up 
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the  Hudson  are  known  as  white-fish.  That 
blue-fish  should  be  also  white-fish  and  green- 
fish  is  not  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  the 
X)aradox  of  our  childhood,  that  blackberries 
when  they  are  green  are  usually  red  or  white ; 
but  it  fairly  represents  the  confusion  in  cur- 
rent language  which  has  made  scientific 
names  a  necessity  of  natural  history. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  resx)ecting 
the  food  of  other  fishes,  there  is  none  about 
that  of  the  blue -fish.  "It  has  been  well 
likened,"  says  the  report  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, "  to  an  animated  chopping  -  ma- 
chine, the  business  of  which  is  to  cut  to 
pieces  and  otherwise  destroy  as  many  fish 
as  possible  in  a  given  space  of  time  Go- 
ing in  large  schools  in  pursuit  of  fish  not 
much  inferior  to  themselves  in  size,  they 
move  along  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves, 
destroying  every  thing  before  them.  Their 
trail  is  marked  by  fragments  of  fish  and  by 
the  stain  of  blood  in  the  sea,  as,  where  the 
fish  is  too  large  to  be  swallowed  entire,  the 
hinder  portion  will  be  bitten  off,  and  the 
anterior  part  allowed  to  float  away  or  sink. 
It  is  even  maintained  with  great  earnestness 
that  such  is  the  gluttony  of  the  fish  that 
when  the  stomach  becomes  full  the  contents 
are  disgorged,  and  then  again  filled."  The 
stomach  of  the  blue-fish  of  all  sizes,  with 
rare  exceptions,  is  found  distended  with 
other  fish,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thir- 
ty or  forty,  either  entire  or  in  fragments. 

"  That's  the  ugliest  thing  God  ever  made," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  Blue  Light  seamen  as 
he  shook  out  a  goose-fish  on  the  deck ;  and 
none  of  us  felt  inclined  to  dispute  the  asser- 
tion. Yet  this  was  not  a  very  large  one, 
considering  that  specimens  of  the  Lopliius 
americanus  have  been  caught  that  weighed 
seventy  pounds,  and  this  was  not  bigger  than 
an  average  carpet-bag.  But  it  was  a  sight 
to  make  a  well  man  seasick.  Its  squat, 
slimy  body  merges  into  a  head  of  almost 
equal  breadth,  terminating  in  a  mouth  that 
stretches,  as  one  might  say,  from  ear  to  ear. 
Open  this  mouth,  and  the  cavity  disclosed  is 
so  disproportionate  that  it  seems  to  consti- 
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tute  the  entire  fish.    You  can  readily 
believe  that  there  is  little  else,  that 
its  liver  has  no  oil,  and  its  flesh  no 
fat — a  rare  condition  in  fishes.  You 
can  give  credence  to  the  story,  told 
on  good  authority,  of  a  goose-fish 
captured  with  a  fish  as  large  as  itself, 
and  of  its  own  species,  in  its  mouth. 
Such  a  monster  is  capable  of  any 
thing.    Wouldst  have  a  goose-fish? 
Get  a  large,  cheap  carpet-bag ;  trim 
its  bottom  corners  so  as  to  taper  to  a 
tail ;  paint  the  bag  of  a  dirty  green- 
ish-brown ;  set  up  half  the  iron  part 
of  a  garden  rake  lengthwise  on  the 
back,  below  the  middle,  for  a  dorsal 
fin ;  fasten  a  pair  of  naked  chicken 
wings  at  the  sides,  and  a  pair  of 
duck's  feet  near  the  middle,  under- 
neath ;  dip  the  whole  in  soft  soap,  to  make  it 
slimy,  and  cut  the  handles  off".  You  have  what 
would  pass  for  a  goose-fish  of  a  foggy  morn- 
ing.   About  where  the  key-hole  of  a  carpet- 
bag is,  the  fish  has  two  long,  slender,  curious 
appendages  called  tentacles.    Tliey  are  real- 
ly extensions  of  the  spinous  rays  of  the  dor- 
Hal  fin.    The  animal  has  the  power  of  mov- 
ing them.    It  is  said  that  they  servo  as  a 
hire  to  fishes,  as  they  look  like  marine 
worms;  that  the  lophius  lies  buried  in  the 
mud  with  only  these  streamers  visible,  but 


ready  to  open  his  cavernous  jaws  whenever 
a  fish  nibbles  at  the  bait.  Probably  their 
poultry-like  fins  give  the  goose-fish  their 
name ;  but  possibly  it  is  their  stupidity,  as 
they  are  prone  to  run  ashore  and  perish; 
and  if  some  naturalist,  with  the  feelings  of 
a  Bergh,  puts  them  afloat,  they  are  quite  as 
likely  as  not  to  repeat  their  mistake. 

It  is  not  generally  known 
that  we  have  in  these  waters  a 
fish  capable  of  giving  strong 
electrical  shocks.  The  Torpedo 
occidentaliSjVrhen,  for  instance,  it 
weighs  sixty  pounds,  is  a  formi- 
dable antagonist,  giving  shocks 
strong  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down.  We  can  not  refuse  our 
sympathies  to  a  certain  Yankee 
dog  that  acquired  great  skill  in 
catching  flounders  with  his 
mouth  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  coves.  On  one  occasion  he 
caught  a  torpedo  in  this  manner. 
The  shock  he  received  convulsed 
him.  Howling  piteousiy,  he 
dropped  the  fish,  and  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  go  fish- 
ing again. 

The  torpedo  is  evidently  able 
to  take  care  of  himself;  but 
what  chance  has  the  unwieldy 
sunfish  {OrtJiagoriscus  mola)  in 
the  straggle  for  existence  ?  He 
may  weigh  as  much  as  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  be  two 
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and  a  half  feet  in  width, 
but  he  shall  only  be 
twice  as  long  as  he  is 
broad.  With  such  a 
build  he  can  never  get 
away  from  his  enemies. 
One  would  think  he  was 
born  a  verb,  according 
to  Sam  Weller's  sug- 
gestion, to  be,  to  do, 
and  to  suffer.  But  he 
has  his  own  defense. 
He  is  clad  in  a  carti- 
laginous case  which 
defies  the  teeth  of  oth- 
er fishes ;  it  is  near- 
ly two  inches  thick ; 
tough  and  elastic,  it 
protects  his  oily  car- 
cass from  all  except 
the  fisherman,  who  ^es- 
teems  sun  fish-oil  as  a 
more  sovereign  thing 
for  wounds  and  sprains 
than  parmaceti. 

One  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque creatures  in  ex- 
istence is  the  Hippocam- 
pus, or  sea-horse.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  its 
quaint  shape,  but  even 
its  structure  is  anoma- 
lous. Something  more 
like  bunches  of  feath- 
ers than  gills  does  duty  as  its  branchiae. 
But  especially  queer  are  its  habits.  Ladies 
who  are  interested  in  the  rights  of  their 
sex  should  provide  themselves  with  sea- 
horses and  study  their  peculiarities.  The 
male  of  this  animal  takes  entire  charge  of 
the  business  of  incubation,  while  the  fe- 
male wanders  away  at  her  own  sweet  will. 
The  father  carries  the  eggs  around  with  him 
in  an  abdominal  pouch  provided  for  that 
purpose  until  they  are  hatched.  And  they 
are  a  great  trouble  to  him ;  but  he  attends 
to  the  business  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner. 

Such  are  some  of  the  animals  we  may  find 
on  tlie  deck  of  the  Blue  Light;  but  if  we 
would  see  the  full  glories  of  the  stranger 
creatures  of  the  deep  we  must  go  to  the 
laboratory  by  night.  Ccesar  clam  et  node. 
Let  us  begin  with  a  mollusk.  But  tread 
lightly,  so  as  not  to  jar  these  sensitive  plants 
that  have  opened  out  their  tendrils  in  dark- 
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ness  and  ice-water.  Lamp-light  will  not 
disturb  them.  No  wonder  the  earlier  natu- 
ralists took  them  for  flowers.  Tliis  Dendro- 
notus  arhorescens,  for  instance,  surely  carries 
vegetation  on  his  back ;  like  the  forest  of 
Birnam  approaehing  Dunsinane,  "a  moving 
grove."  His  foliage-like  features  are  indi- 
cated in  both  his  names.  He  is  a  poor,  na- 
ked, eyeless  mollusk ;  and  as  he  has  no  shell 
to  protect  him,  or  eyes  to  perceive  danger, 
or  arms  to  seize  his  food,  perhaps  this  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  appendage,  which  when 
undisturbed  he  spreads  to  its  full  extent, 
may  serve  more  or  less  to  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies, though  its  prime  service  is  that  of 
gills.  He  has,  however,  one  mark  of  respect- 
ability, a  slender,  narrow  foot,  with  which 
he  treads  lightly  among  the  hydroids. 

Let  us  look  at  the  fruits  of  the  sea.  Many 
of  them  have  stinging  powers,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  a  label,  Visitors  are  requested 
not  to  handle  the  fruits."  The  sea-orange 
{Lophothuria  fahricii)  and  the  sea-cucumber 
(Peiitactafrondosa)  develop  astonishing  beau- 
ty in  their  cold  bath.  The  first  had,  in  the 
specimen  the  writer  saw  (which  is  figured), 
all  the  richness  of  color  and  something  of 
the  general  appearance  of  a  blood  orange. 
The  wreath  of  tentacles  which  it  threw  out 
was  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  pink. 
The  cucumber,  taken  at  thirty  fathoms  in 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  was  externally  of  a 
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deep  rich  green,  and  really  looked  like  a  cu- 
cumber ;  not,  indeed,  comparable  to  some 
that  draw  prizes  at  agricultural  fairs  for 
growing  by  the  yard,  but  of  modest  dimen- 
sions, though  no  mere  gherkin  of  a  thing — 
say  about  six  inches  long 
and  ten  in  circumference. 
It,  too,  threw  out  at  night 
a  magnificent  wreath  of 
tentacles.  Agassi z  says  the 
cucumber  is  eatable,  and 
has  a  lobster  flavor.  Any 
body  may  try  it  who  wants 
to.  Forbes  says  the  Shet- 
land fishermen  class  it  as 
^'puslien,"  which  he  trans- 
lates as  poison. 

A  near  relative  of  the  sea- 
cucumber,  dignified  with 
the  long  name  of  Leptosy- 
napta  girardii,  should  be  a 
favorite  with  mariners.  It 
is  covered  with  the  symbol 
of  the  deep.  The  skin  is 
filled  with  minute  perfora- 
ted oval  plates,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  by  the 
shank  a  perfect  little  an- 
chor. Doubtless  the  flukes 
of  these  anchors  give  it  the 
means  of  keeping  itself  in 
place.  The  animal  has  a 
bad  tendency  when  cap- 
tured to  l)reak  itself  to 
pieces.    This  propeusity  to 


suicide  is,  however,  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  dwellers  in  the  sea. 
The  sea-potato  is  not  remotely  a 
relative,  but  the  likeness  of  Boltenia 
reniformis  to  that  esculent  is  very 
noticeable.  Its  stem  looks  like  one 
of  those  roots  which  are  occasional- 
ly attached  to  a  potato.  It  should 
be  stated  particularly  that  the  like- 
ness of  these  animals,  when  freshly 
caught,  to  the  things  after  which 
they  are  named  does  not  continue 
after  their  death.  Preserved  in  al- 
cohol, they  lose  all  their  beauty. 

One  can  not  learn  natural  history 
in  a  few  hours,  and  a  series  of  trea- 
tises might  be  written  that  would 
fill  several  volumes  on  the  animals 
brought  up  at  any  one  haul  of  the 
dredge.  At  best  we  can  only  look 
at  a  few  without  any  method  in 
our  selection.  Certain  animals  are 
apt  to  be  associated.  Thus  on  the 
stem  of  the  boltenia  there  are  little 
growths  like  foliage,  which  under 
the  microscope  turn  out  to  be  hy- 
droids  —  the  little  jelly-fishes  of 
whose  wanderings  and  transforma- 
tions into  niedusse  Agassiz  has  told 
us  such  interesting  stories.  No  grub 
that  develops  into  a  butterfly  under- 
goes a  stranger  metamorphosis.  As  a  speci- 
men of  what  the  animal  may  finally  become, 
the  Lucernaria  quadricornis  will  serve  for  il- 
lustration. This  is  one  of  the  most  recently 
discovered  creatures,  being  among  the  nov- 
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olties  obtained  in 
last  year's  work. 
In  this  ultimate 
lorm  it  is  a  fixed 
Jelly-fish,  having- 
a  sucker  at  the 
bottom,  by  means 
of  which  it  clin<^8 
permanently  to 
some  rock  or 
stone. 

Among  the  live- 
liest captives  are 

the  hermit-crabs  {Eupagurus pnbescens).  Like 
the  typical  New  Yorker,  they  are  always  on 
the  search  for  a  new  domicile.  Each  crab 
wants  a  shell  of  his  own,  for  the  posterior 
part  of  his  body  is  soft,  and  requires  protec- 
tion ;  but  nature  has  notlFurnished  him  with 
a  shell,  so  he  goes  about  to  find  one,  usually 
the  shell  of  some  dead  moUusk.    Having  in- 
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serted  himself  partially  in  it,  with  his  head 
and  claws  out,  he  travels  about  with  it.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  demon  of  discontent  seizes 
him.  Perhaps  he  outgrows  his  shell ;  per- 
haps he  sees  another  which  he  thinks  will 
fit  him  better.  Moreover,  he  is  pugnacious, 
and  if  two  crabs  meet,  there  is  a  battle,  and 
the  victor  intrenches  himself  in  the  shell  of 
the  victim. 

But  for  some  of  the  hermit- 
crabs  there  is  a  stranger  pos- 
sibility. A  polyp  called  the 
Epizoanthis  americanus  may  at- 
tach itself  to  the  inhabited 
shell.  The  base  of  the  polyp 
will  then  gradually  expand 
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over  the  surface  of  the  shell ;  buds  like  the 
parent  polyp  will  arise  from  the  expanded 
surface,  w^hich  keeps  on  extending  outside 
and  at  last  inside  the  shell,  which  thus  be- 
comes ornamented  with  from  three  to  ten  of 
these  polyps.  Finally,  by  a  chemical  proc- 
ess, the  basal  membrane  of  the  polyps  dis- 
solves the  shell  entirely,  and  absorbs  it, 
though  still  retaining  its  interior 
shape.  Meanwhile  the  hermit  is 
apt  to  be  more  contented  than 
usual,  having  a  house  that  is 
elastic  enough  to  expand  with  his 
growth.  The  stinging  powers  of 
the  polyp  are  a  protection  for  him 
against  other  crabs.  Doubtless  the 
polyps  are  equally  well  suited  with 
the  arrangement,  for,  like  all  the 
anemones,  they  are  voracious,  and 
the  crab  carries  them  about  to  new 
feeding  grounds.  With  their  deli- 
cate shades  of  orange  or  salmon, 
their  tentacles,  when  expanded 
and  waving,  present  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

While  on  the  subject  of  polyps 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  one  of  the 
latest  discovered,  Ccrianthus  bore- 
alis,  another  of  the  children  of  the 
Fish  Commission.  Its  body  is  sin- 
gularly elongated  and  tapering.  It 
has  a  splendid  wreath  of  tentacles, 
the  inner  or  oral  set  being  of  a  pale 
chestnut,  and  the  outer  or  margin- 
al set  of  a  deep  salmon-color,  the 
longest  barred  with  spots.  One 
specimen  of  the  cerianthus  was 
eight  inches  long,  which  for  a  polyp  is  xevy 
long  indeed. 

Spirorhis  nmitUoides  is  a  small  creature,  and 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  worm.  It  is  gen- 
erally found  attached  to  sea-weeds,  shells, 
stones,  etc.  It  forms  solid  calcareous  tubes 
coiled  in  a  spiral.  But  no  worm  of  earth 
ever  put  out  such  an  elegant  wreath  of 
branchi£e  as  distinguishes  the  spirorbis.  It 
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carries  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket,  whicli 
forms  part  of  the  wreath.  The  nantiloides 
is  one  of  the  "  finds"  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
There  is  evidently  room  for  an  essay  on  the 
possibilities  of  worms.  The  Cirratulus  gran- 
dis,  for  instance,  is  a  large  worm,  furnished 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  long,  flexible, 
red  or  orange-colored  cirri,  that  spring  from 
its  sides.  Its  power  to  curl  these  cirri  tight- 
ly down  to  its  body  when  disturbed  gives  to 
it  at  such  times  an  entirely  changed  appear- 
ance ;  it  is  as  if  a  long-haired  Indian  should 
suddenly  frizzle  like  a  negro. 

The  student  of  sociology  should  take  an 
interest  in  Autolytus  cornutus,  although  it, 
too,  is  only  a  worm.  It  is  of  three  genders, 
male,  female,  and  neuter,  the  three  differing 
much  in  appearance.  The  asexual  individ- 
ual is  hatched  from  the  egg,  the  mother  dy- 
ing soon  afterward.  This  neuter  grows  to 
a  considerable  size,  till  it  has  forty  to  forty- 
five  segments.  Then,  somewhere  about  the 
thirteenth  segment,  swell- 
ings arise,  which  become  a 
head,  eyes,  and  tentacles. 
The  rear  segments  proceed 
to  develop  various  append- 
ages, and  assume  the  male 
or  female  form.  Finally, 
the  new  animal,  thus  con- 
stituted, male  or  female  as 
may  happen,  breaks  off  from 
the  upper  segments  and 
swims  away.  This  worm 
lias  some  peculiarities,  more 
largely  developed  in  other 
members  of  its  class,  that 
have  a  military  bearing. 
The  mature  animal  has  per- 
haps a  hundred  bundles  of 
fascicles  at  the  sides,  which 
become  weapons  of  f)fFen8e, 


differently  developed  in  differ- 
ent species.  Taken  together, 
they  are  a  perfect  armory. 
Barbs,  straight  and  spiral, 
Arkansas  tooth-picks,  lances, 
spears,  swords,  sword-bayonets, 
and  even  the  three-sided  bayo- 
net of  modern  warfare,  are  rep- 
resented among  them.  These 
can  be  detached  by  the  animal, 
with  apparently  some  force. 
They  inflict  great  irritation 
upon  the  human  skin  if  the 
worm  is  incautiously  handled. 

We  can  but  glance  at  the 
new  Octopus  named  after  Pro- 
fessor Baird.  This  is  the  male, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  female  is  of  far 
greater  size,  although  she  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  males  of 
these  sea-monsters  are  compar- 
atively diminutive.  The  cap- 
tures of  this  particular  octopus  are  rare 
events,  and  the  Fish  Commission  has  the 
honor  of  all  of  them.  Now  that  the  huge 
cuttle-fish  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  have  proved 
to  be  realities,  great  interest  attaches  to  new 
varieties  of  the  devil-fish.  The  octopus 
seems  to  swim  partly  by  a  motion  of  his 
arms,  but  principally,  like  his  kind,  by 
means  of  his  siphon,  which  is  capable  of  ad- 
justment in  any  direction,  and  by  forcibly 
expelling  water  from  it  he  goes  forward, 
backward,  or  at  any  angle. 

Before  leaving  the  laboratory  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  a  look  at  the  jiarasitic  ani- 
mals. The  large  fishes  have  each  a  spe- 
cial assortment  of  parasites,  external  and 
internal,  some  loosely  attached,  some  bur- 
rowing deep  in  the  tissues  and  sucking  the 
juices  of  the  animal.  Of  the  last  is  Lernce- 
onema  radiata.  The  female  is  larger  than  the 
male,  and  resembles  principally  an  animated 
pair  of  tongs;  but  what  would  naturally 
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pass  for  legs  are  really  the  ovurie.s. 
She  burrows  head-first  into  the  ex- 
terior and  gills  of  fishes,  and  lives  by 
sucking  their  blood.  Her  choice  ia 
menhaden  and  alewives. 

In  all  these  researches  among  in- 
vertebrate animals,  Professor  A.  E. 
Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  has  taken 
the  lead,  and  there  are  innumerable 
newly  ascertained  forms  of  life  to 
which  he  has  stood  godfather,  among 
them  several  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. To  his  courtesy  and  assist- 
ance the  writer  is  largely  indebted. 
But,  in  fact,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Fish  Commission  seemed  to  reflect 
the  good  nature  of  its  chief  officer. 
Certain  naturalists  had  their  spe- 
cialties. Professor  S.  I.  Smith,  of 
New  Haven,  took  to  crabs,  lobsters, 
and  the  like,  and  added  largely  to  the 
previous  stock  of  knowledge.  In  the 
earlier  stage  of  existence  after  hatching  the 
crab,  lobster,  etc.,  are  known  as  zoea).  The 
microscope  is  required  to  see  the  zoea  of  the 
rock-crab  (Cancer  irroratus)  to  advantage. 
We  find  he  has  a  pair  of  immense  black  eyes, 
finely  reticulated,  and  making  a  great  show, 
because  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  is  trans- 
parent. The  head  is  furnished  with  long 
spines,  one  like  a  horn  on  top,  the  other  like 
a  tusk  in  front.  The  zoea  represented  in  the 
engraving  is  old,  that  is,  for  a  zoea.  Ho  has 
probably  moulted  several  times,  and  is  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long.  His  mo- 
tions begin  to  be  sluggish,  as  if  something 
were  the  matter.  Suddenly  he  is  seized  with 
violent  convulsions;  his  skin  splits,  and  he 
wriggles  out  of  it,  no  longer  a  zoiia,  but  a 
megalops.  He  looks  now  remotely  like  a 
crab,  but  with  marked  zoetic  characters.  As 
a  megalops  he  swims  about  for  a  few  days, 
probably  a  much  shorter  time  than  he  did 
as  a  zoea.  Then  he  is  again  seized  with  a 
spasm,  not  so  severe,  but  equally  eflectivo  ; 
his  skin  splits,  and,  presto !  we  have  a  rock- 
crab. 

An  important  deduction  is  the  result  of 
this  knowledge.  The  story  of  this  crab  is 
true,  with  unimportant  variations,  of  the  en- 
tire crab  kind.  The  young  lobster  is  a  free- 
swimming  zoea,  and  afterward  a  megalops, 
before  he  takes  to  doubling  up  his  body,  and 
moving  forward  by  jumping  backw^ard.  So 
that  people  who  in  past  years  expended  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  construct- 
ing pounds  to  breed  lobsters  in,  simply  threw 
their  money  into  the  sea,  since  the  young 
lobster  could  readily  swim  out  through  the 
apertures  which  admit  sea-water  into  an  or- 
dinary fish  pound.  Mr.  Seth  Green,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  been  among  the  first  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  make  the  new^  knowledge  of 
service.  He  issued  a  circular  a  few  months 
ago,  suggesting  that  to  make  a  lobster  pound 
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efficient  it  should  be  lined  with  close  wire 
netting. 

That  is  a  single  instance ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible in  a  brief  article  to  give  even  an  out- 
line of  the  valuable  results  already  achieved 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
Many  of  its  benefits  are  indirect,  and  will 
not  be  immediately  perceptible.  If  it  had 
accomplished  nothing  else  but  to  excite  a 
popular  interest  in  fish-culture,  and  arouse 
State  action  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
fisheries,  its  value  would  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded its  cost.  But  it  has  done  far  more. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  a  vast  and  perma- 
nent extension  of  the  field  of  knowledge. 
More  has  been  ascertained  about  the  struc- 
ture, habits,  and  specific  food  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  sea  within  the  last  few  years  than  in 
all  the  centuries  before. 

The  decrease  of  fishes  fit  for  human  food 
in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  has  been 
fully  substantiated.  It  has  been  proved 
that  this  is  not  occasioned  by  a  deficiency 
of  the  invertebrate  animals  on  which  they 
directly  or  indirectly  feed.  It  is  not  in  any 
great  measure  due  to  pollution  by  factory 
waste.  It  does  not  arise  from  changes  in 
the  habits  of  ocean  fishes  beyond  man's  con- 
trol. To  prevent  it,  and  repair  the  present 
deficiency,  there  will  be  no  need  of  stopping 
any  great  branch  of  industry,  such  as  that 
of  net-fishing.  The  main  cause  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  fisheries  is  an  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  net  during  spawning  season, 
supplemented  by  the  voracity  of  the  blue- 
fish.  The  prevention  of  the  use  of  nets  dur- 
ing about  one-third  of  each  week  in  spawn- 
ing season,  with  the  good  results  to  be  ex- 
pected from  artificial  fish  propagation,  will 
in  a  few  years  restore  the  prosperity  of  our 
sea-coast ;  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  ere 
long  to  see  the  best  of  fish  among  the  cheap- 
est food  upon  our  tables. 
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AS  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  our 
national  independence  draws  near,  the 
thoughts  of  our  people  are  eagerly  turned, 
not  so  much  to  a  consideration  of  the  well- 
known  principles  which  were  then  estab- 
lished, as  to  a  more  familiar  observation  of 
the  men  and  women  who  were  the  actors  in 
that  great  event.  We  are  curious  to  know 
what  manner  of  folk  they  were  ;  to  take  note 
of  their  appearance,  manners,  and  customs  ; 
to  cross  their  thresholds  and  see  what  they 
ate  and  drank  and  wherewithal  they  were 
clothed,  and  what  entered  into  their  domes- 
tic appointments  and  belongings;  to  esti- 
mate their  character,  and  to  learn  the  details 
of  the  story  of  their  privations,  their  endur- 
ance, their  suiferings,  and  their  heroism. 
We  desire  to  fix  in  some  permanent  form  the 
memories  which  a  rapidly  dissolving  tradi- 
tion has  handed  down,  and  of  which  so  few 
living  repositories  remain ;  and,  before  it  is 
too  late,  we  wouhl  rescue  from  decay  or  de- 
struction the  few  perishable  unpublished 
records  which,  however  faintly,  serve  "to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  "  to  show 
forth  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
form  and  pressure." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  process  by  which  this 
can  be  done  more  successfully  than  by  con- 
centrating attention  upon  some  representa- 
tive portion  of  either  one  of  the  "Old  Thir- 
teen." Just  as,  if  we  would  preserve  for  the 


men  of  a  hundred 
years  hence  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the 
men  and  times  of 
to-day,  we  would 
strive  to  reproduce 
for  their  inspection 
a  faithful  interior 
picture  of  any  one 
of  our  ten  thousand 
villages,  towns,  or 
counties.  One  is  so 
exact  a  counterpart 
of  another  in  all 
that  relates  to  man- 
ners, customs,  and 
social,  political,  and 
religious  surround- 
ings, that  if  a  cor- 
rect representation 
could  be  produced 
of  any  single  one  of 
our  communities,  it 
would  be  a  striking 
and  accurate  like- 
ness of  every  other 
member  of  our  na- 
tional family. 

Remarkable,  how- 
ever, as  is  this  sim- 
ilarity, still  greater 
was  the  resemblance  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  "  Old  Thirteen."  Their  uniformity  had 
as  yet  been  very  little  affected  by  the  for- 
eign admixture  which  is  now  so  remarka- 
ble and  in  some  respects  so  disturbing  an 
element  of  our  national  condition.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  the  character, 
habits,  usages,  and  the  modes  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action  of  the  people  who,  dur- 
ing the  ante -Revolutionary  and  Revolu- 
tionary times,  were  scattered  along  the  sea- 
board from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Georgia, 
were  those  of  a  homogeneous  people.  They 
shared  the  same  political  and  religious  aspi- 
rations and  convictions ;  their  habits,  man- 
ners, and  tastes  were  similar ;  they  were 
exposed  to  like  vicissitudes,  and  suffered 
identical  calamities ;  and  they  manifested 
the  same  endurance,  perseverance,  resolu- 
tion, and  other  traits  of  character.  So  that 
one  of  them  was  an  epitome  of  all. 

Placed  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
original  States  which  were  the  germ  of  the 
Union,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  at  this  pe- 
riod united  in  an  unusual  degree  the  condi- 
tions requisite  to  the  production  of  a  faithful 
daguerreotype  of  our  ancestors.  They  were 
free  from  the  exceptional,  and  often  tran- 
sitory, local  singularities  or  peculiarities  of 
those  living  in  the  two  extremes,  and  they 
shared  those  more  numerous  traits  which 
formed  the  permanent  substratum  common 
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to  all.  New  Jersey  was  the  highway  of  inter- 
commiiiiicatioii  by  laud  between  the  other 
States,  and  there  was  constant  social  and 
commercial  intercourse  between  its  people 
and  those  of  New  York  and  New  England 
on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  on  the 
other.  Its  eastern  division,  known  as  East 
Jersey,  was  largely  peopled  by  settlers  from 
New  York  and  New  England ;  and  its  west- 
ern division,  West  Jersey,  by  those  from 
the  adjacent  colonies  on  the  west  and  south. 
It  derived  its  tobacco  and  many  of  its  do- 
mestic fruits  and  vegetables  from  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia;  its  Quaker  tenets, 
its  phlegm  and  frugality,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia; its  Dutch  cupboards,  Dutch  language, 
and  sturdy  Dutch  Calvinism  from  New  York ; 
its  jealous  watchfulness  for  popular  rights, 
its  town-meetings,  and  much  of  its  assorted 
variety  of  religious  faiths,  from  New  En- 
gland ;  and  so  blended  the  features  of  the 
other  colonies  into  a  harmonious  mean  as  to 
form  a  fair  microcosmic  representative  of 
them  all.  In  addition,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  whatsoever  the  other  colonies 
sulfered  from  the  presence  of  the  British 
armies,  from  sanguinary  and  decisive  bat- 
tles, and  from  tlic  rai)ine  and  desolation  of 
war,  was  also  suffered  by  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  it  will  not  seem  inapposite  to  select 
that  State  for  the  scene  of  our  historical 
sketch,  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  serve 
for  either  of  the  sister  commonwealths. 
The  latter  part  of  the  year  1776,  when  the 


British  overran  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
No  aid  had  been  received  from  France,  and 
as  yet  was  hardly  hoped  for.  A  portion  of 
the  people  there,  as  elsewhere,  sympathized 
with  the  invaders,  and  the  patriots  were 
every  where  exposed  to  their  hatred  or  cu- 
pidity, and  were  in  constant  dread  of  their 
treachery.  Neighbor  suspected  neighbor, 
friend  distrusted  friend,  and  even  fathers 
and  sons  ranged  on  opposite  sides.  Trade 
and  industry  were  paralyzed.  The  hus- 
bandman hesitated  to  plant  a  crop,  or,  if  he 
did  so,  confined  his  labors  to  the  production 
only  of  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  bare  subsistence  of  his  family.  The  pre- 
cious metals  had  vanished  from  the  land  as 
the  armies  of  the  king  swept  triumphantly 
along,  and  the  paper  money  had  little  more 
value  than  the  brown  forest  leaves  of  that 
bitter  autumn.  The  means  of  the  patriotic 
side  were  almost  exhausted,  and  in  many 
cases  their  hopes  were  entirely  so.  They 
had  responded  again  and  again  to  the  calls 
that  were  made  upon  them  for  men  and  oth- 
er material  aid,  until  none  but  old  men  and 
women  and  children  remained  at  home ;  and 
their  houses  and  garners  were  gleaned  of  ev- 
ery sui)erfluity,  and  even  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

An  illustration  is  furnished  of  the  doubt 
and  suspicion  which  prevailed,  and  of  the 
summary  modes  that  were  resorted  to  by  the 
patriots  to  intimidate  the  disaffected  Tories, 
by  a  letter  written  at  the  time  from  New 
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Jersey  by  a  British  officer  to  a  friend  in  En- 
gland, which  we  find  in  The  Scots  Magazine 
for  1776.  "  Every  thing,"  he  says,  "  is  trans- 
acted by  the  Committee  [referring  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress],  which  is  composed  of  bar- 
bers, tailors,  cordwainers,  etc.,  whose  pert- 
ness  and  insolence  would  raise  any  English- 
man's indignation,  for  the  better  sort  en- 
deavor to  keep  their  own  necks  out  of  the 
halter,  and  make  use  of  these  fellows  as 
cat's-paws.  One  of  our  friends  had  got  sev- 
eral thousands  in  the  back  country  brought 
over  to  our  interests;  but  about  a  month 
ago  a  mob  of  about  one  hundred  dissolute 
fellows  surrounded  his  house,  with  an  inten- 
tipn  to  tar  and  feather  him;  upon  which  he 
came  out  armed,  and  while  he  was  reason- 
ing the  case  with  them  at  the  door  he  was 
knocked  down  with  the  butt  end  of  a  mus- 
ket, then  laid  like  a  calf  across  a  horse,  and 
tied  to  a  tree  while  yet  insensible,  and  tarred 
and  feathered." 

Another  instance  is  related  by  still  anoth- 
er British  correspondent,  who  quotes  from  a 
"rebel  newspaper,"  as  follows:  "At  Quib- 
bletown,  in  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey, 
Thomas  Randolph,  cooper,  who  had  publicly 
proved  himself  an  enemy  to  his  country  by 
reviling  and  using  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
oppose  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental 
and  Provincial  conventions  and  conmiittees 
in  defense  of  their  rights  and  lilx^rtics,  and 
ho  being  judged  a  person  of  not  consequence 
enough  for  a  severer  punishment,  was  order- 


ed to  be  stripped 
naked,  well  coated 
with  tar  and  feath- 
ers, and  carried  in 
a  wagon  publicly 
round  the  town, 
which  punishment 
was  accordingly^  in- 
flicted ;  and  as  he 
soon  became  duly 
sensible  of  his  of- 
fense, for  which  he 
earnestly  begged 
pardon,  and  prom- 
ised to  atone  for  as 
far  as  he  was  able 
by  a  contrary  be- 
havior for  the  fu- 
ture, he  was  re- 
leased, and  sulfered 
to  return  to  his 
house  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The 
whole  was  conduct- 
ed with  that  regu- 
larity and  decorum 
that  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  public 
punishments." 

A  glimpse  is  given 
of  a  still  different 
form  of  "public  punishment"  inflicted  by  the 
indignant  patriots  on  their  Tory  neighbors, 
in  another  letter  of  an  officer  in  the  British 
army,  printed  in  The  Scots  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober, 1776.  Under  date  of  August  17, 1776, 
he  writes :  "  The  persecutions  of  the  loyal- 
ists continue  unremitting.  Donald  Mac- 
lean, Theophilus  Hardenbrook,  Young  Feu- 
ter,  the  silversmith,  and  Rem  Rappalge  have 
been  cruelly  rode  on  rails — a  practice  most 
painful,  dangerous,  and  peculiar." 

Even  the  boys  shared  the  sympathies  and 
antipathies  of  their  fathers,  forming  them- 
selves into  bands  for  "liberty"  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  "king"  on  the  other,  which 
resulted  in  innumerable  blackened  eyes  and 
broken  heads.  I  have  heard  my  grandfather, 
the  late  Jacob  Dunham,  M.D.,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  relate  that  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  went  to 
school  in  that  place,  his  preceptor,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  great  body  of  the  schol- 
ars, was  a  loyalist,  and  outspoken  in  his  dis- 
approval of  the  "  irregular"  proceedings  of 
the  Wliigs.  The  boys,  iinitatiug  the  spirit 
of  their  elders,  determined  on  a  "public  pun- 
ishment" suitable  to  school-boy  ideas  of  jus- 
tice. Overawing  into  silence  the  few  of  their 
comrades  who  sympathized  with  the  "mas- 
ter," they  prepared  a  large  placard,  on  which 
they  printed  in  huge  letters  the  obnoxious 
word  "TORY!"  and  seizing  the  opportuni- 
ty of  the  dismissal  of  school  at  noon,  they 
stealthily  pinned  this  upon  the  teacher's 
back,  who,  unobservant  of  the  trick,  walked 
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down  the  street  to  his  house,  followed  by 
the  boys  inarching  in  procession  behind  him 
at  a  safe  divstance  from  his  cane,  and  point- 
ing out  to  the  passers-by  the  label  with 
which  they  had  adorned  him.  This  school- 
boy trick  led  to  the  dismissal  of  their  pre- 
ceptor from  his  position  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  school,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
doubtless  of  the  youthful  patriots. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "  Tories"  had 
hard  lines  measured  out  to  them  by  the 
"Whigs."    If  persons  were  known  or  sus- 
pected to  be  "  disalfected,"  to  have  "  spoken 
disrespectfully"  of  the  Provincial  or  Conti- 
nental Congresses  or  of  the  Conmiittee  of 
Safety,  to  have  encouraged  opposition  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  that  were  set  forth  by 
either  of  these  bodies,  or  to  be  engaged  in 
stimulating  gatherings  or  uprisings  against 
the  Revolutionary  authorities,  they  were 
promptly  reported  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, or,  in  its  recess,  to  the  Committee  or 
Council  of  Safety,  when  they  were  speedily 
arrested,  examined,  confronted  with  their 
accusers  (who  were  oftentimes  of  their  own 
kin),  and  if  specially  malignant  were  con- 
lined  in  jail,  or  if  repentant  were  required 
to  take  the  "  oath  of  allegiance"  and  to  give 
bonds  for  their  behavior.    In  numerous  in- 
stances they  and  their  families  were  driven 
into  the  lines  of  the  enemy  w^ith  whom  they 
sympathized,  and  their  property  was  confis- 
cated or  suffered  to  run  to  waste.   But  none 
of  them  were  subjected  to  other  violence  or 
were  put  to  death  by  the  Revolutionary  au- 
thorities in  New  Jerse3^    And  although  oc- 
casionally an  innocent  man  may  have  suf- 
fered through  the  accusations  of  vindictive 
personal  enemies,  in  the  main  there  was 
ample  confirmation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  and  they  were  allowed  a  fair 
and  full  hearing  before  men  who  were  care- 
fully observant  of  the  rights  of  others  and  of 
the  forms  and  safeguards  of  law,  and  whose 
decisions  appear  to  have  been  singularly  dis- 
passionate, deliberate,  and  equitable. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  retaliated 
with  alacrity  whenever  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. When  the  British  army  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  neighborhood,  they  industri- 
ously pointed  out  those  who  were  identified 
with  the  party  of  liberty.  They  maliciously 
led  them  to  the  spots  where  the  patriots  had 
concealed  their  property  and  valuables,  and 
aided  them  to  pillage  or  destroy  them.  The 
most  of  the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy 
were  accompanied  by  them,  and  nothing 
escaped  the  keen  sense  of  their  hatred  or 
revenge.  As  was  naturally  to  have  been 
expected,  they  exhibited  the  greatest  bit- 
terness, and  many  of  their  acts  were  mark- 
ed not  only  by  meanness  and  cupidity,  but 
also  by  treachery  and  brutality. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Long  Isl- 
and, which  was  followed  by  Washington's 
evacuation  of  New  York,  the  storming  of 
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Fort  Washington,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1776,  the  American  army  retreated 
across  New  Jersey,  too  weak  to  make  a  stand 
at  any  point,  and  so  completely  bereft  of  all 
means  of  defense  as  to  be  without  a  single 
intrenching  tool.  It  was  followed  by  the 
British  army,  so  closely  that  the  music  of 
the  one  army  was  heard  by  the  other,  which 
rapidly  spread  itself  over  the  entire  cen- 
tral, wealthiest,  and  most  populous  por- 
tion of  the  State.  On  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber Washington  retreated  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  on  the  same  day  the  British  en- 
tered Newark.  During  the  few  days  that 
Washington  lay  at  New  Brunswick,  before 
he  was  again  forced  to  flee,  a  large  portion 
of  his  army  had  become  entitled  to  their  dis- 
charge, and  it  was  impossible  by  any  remon- 
strance to  detain  them.  They  abandoned 
the  cause  of  their  country  in  the  hour  of  its 
supremest  need,  and  left  Washington  almost 
powerless  to  flee.  On  the  2d  of  December, 
as  the  British  advance-guard  showed  them- 
selves at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge, 
Washington  evacuated  New  Brunswick,  re- 
treating through  Princeton  to  Trenton,  and 
the  British  occupied  the  place. 

The  gloom  which  hung  over  the  country, 
and  which  in  an  especial  degree  enveloped 
that  part  of  New  Jersey,  was  now  at  the 
blackest.  No  ray  of  light  penetrated  the 
darkness.  The  protracted  campaign  had 
been  marked  by  rapid  and  overwhelming 
disasters.  The  whole  country  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  British  soldiery,  who  insulted 
and  preyed  upon  the  people.  It  was  now 
reported,  and  the  report  seemed  so  probable 
as  to  be  generally  believed,  that  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  about  to  disperse  and 
abdicate  its  powers.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  be  irretrievably  lost.  At  this  profound 
crisis  Lord  Howe,  the  British  commander, 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  full  pardon 
to  every  person  who  would,  within  sixty 
days,  subscribe  a  declaration  of  submission 
to  the  royal  authority.  Timed  as  was  this 
proclamation  when  every  thing  seemed  lost, 
it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  thousands  who 
had  hitherto  espoused  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, and  who  now  flocked  daily  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  invaders  and  obtain 
their  protection.  For  ten  days  after  its  pub- 
lication two  or  three  hundred  persons  a  day 
came  in  to  Lord  Howe  at  New  Brunswick 
to  renounce  their  adhesion  to  the  patriots 
and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  embracing  in  their  number 
many  persons  of  consequence  and  influence, 
among  them  being  Samuel  Tucker,  of  Tren- 
ton, who  had  been  a  delegate  to  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Congress.  His  de- 
fection was  a  cruel  blow.  The  people  felt 
that  one  of  their  earliest  and  most  trusted 
leaders  had  abandoned  them,  and  knew  not 
who  next  would  follow. 
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MUSKET,  BWOED,  CUTLASS,  AND  BULLET-MOULD, 


A  close  view  of  the  condition  to  which 
the  patriots  of  New  Jersey  were  reduced  at 
this  period  of  the  war — the  counterpart  of 
which  existed  throughout  all  the  colonies — 
is  afforded  by  a  curious  relic,  to  which  pub- 
lic attention  has  never  been  invited  hith- 
erto, and  which  is  of  great  historical  value, 
not  only  as  exhibiting  the  outrages  to  which 
our  ancestors  were  subjected  aiid  the  hard- 
ships they  endured,  but  also  as  illustrating 
their  social  surroundings  with  conspicuous 
minuteness  and  fidelity.  This  venerable 
relic  is  a  "  Record  of  the  Damages  done  by 
the  British  and  their  Adherents  to  the  In- 
habitants.of  Middlesex  County,"  in  New  Jer- 
sey, which  is  preserved  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Library.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  bound 
folio  manuscript  volume,  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  pages,  and  it  contains  the 
inventories  rendered  by  over  six  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  whose  property  was  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  by  the  British  from  1776 
to  1782  inclusive,  but  mainly  during  the  six 
and  a  half  months  beginning  with  December 
2, 1776,  and  ending  with  June  22, 1777.  Each 
inventory  is  entered  in  this  volume  in  de- 
tail, with  the  valuation  of  every  article  an- 
nexed, and  is  certified  to  under  oath  or 
affirmation  by  the  person  damaged  or  his 
representative,  before  one  of  the  appraisers 
appointed  by  the  State  for  that  purpose. 
The  authority  for  these  inventories  was  an 
act  of  the  Legislature — the  bill  having  been 
originally  offered  March  8,  1780,  when  it  was 
lost — which  was  passed  December  20,  1781 ; 
and  they  were  made,  as  the  preamble  to  the 
act  recites,  in  the  expectation  that  the  losses 
would  be  reimbursed  by  the  State,  as  they 
afterward  were  in  some  of  the  other  colonies. 
In  New  Jersey  the  losses  never  were  reim- 
bursed ;  and  the  only  fruit  of  the  labor  is  a 
microscopic  record  of  the  injuries  sustained 
hy  its  patriotic  sons,  and  a  vivid  picture  of 
their  sufferings,  their  social  manners,  their 
dress,  furniture,  household  utensils,  luxuries. 


etc.  By  the  act  imder  which 
these  inventories  were  made, 
two  separate  "  Registers  of 
Inventories"  were  ordered ; 
one  of  the  "  property  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  the  En- 
emy and  their  Adherents," 
and  the  other  of  "  the  proper- 
ty damaged  or  destroyed  by 
the  Continental  Army,  or  by 
the  Militia  of  this  or  of  the 
neighboring  States."  It  was 
further  provided  that  there 
should  be  three  appraisers 
for  each  county,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  value  and  ap- 
praise the  articles  inventoried 
at  the  prices  current  in  1775 ; 
that  the  inventories  should 
be  certified  to  on  oath  or  af- 
firmation; that  nothing  was 
to  be  admitted  in  the  inventories  for  which 
"  any  restitution  had  been  made  or  satisfac- 
tion received  ;"  that  no  inventory  should  be 
received  from  persons  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, or  who  failed  to  substantiate  that  they 
had  been  "  friends  of  the  government  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  People ;" 
that  forged  or  feigned  inventories  would 
render  their  utterers  liable  to  severe  penal- 
ties ;  that  the  losses  sustained  by  "  Priva- 
teers or  Vessels  of  War,  Merchant  Ships,  or 
Trading  Vessels,  their  tackle,  furniture,  or 
Cargo,  from  the  Enemy,"  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  inventory ;  and  that  the  apprais- 
ers should  each  receive  as  compensation  for 
his  services  "seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
by  the  day." 

In  conformity  with  the  act  the  invento- 
ries that  were  presented  were  sworn  to  by 
the  claimants  before  at  least  one  of  the  ap- 
praisers, the  usual  form  of  the  affidavit 
being,  "  John  Doe  declares  on  oath  that  the 
above  inventory  is  just  and  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge.  That  he  has  not  received 
any  satisfaction  for  any  of  the  articles  there- 
in contained.  And  that  he  hath  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  above  articles  were  taken, 
carried  off,  and  destroyed  by  the  Euem)^" 
When  'personal  property  only  had  been  plun- 
dered or  destroyed,  the  affidavit  of  the  party 
injured,  or  of  his  representatives  if  he  were 
dead,  was  all  that  was  required.  But  when 
a  claim  was  made  for  real  property  burned 
or  damaged,  in  addition  to  the  oath  of  the 
claimant  another  was  required  from  one  or 
more  carpenters  who  had  "  viewed"  the  prem- 
ises and  estimated  the  loss,  and  was  usually 
in  this  form,  "John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
being  carpenters,  declare  on  their  oaths,  that 
they  knew  the  buildings  of  John  Smith, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  Enemy,  and 
do  adjudge  the  damages  to  the  amount  of 
£235.0.0,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge." 
Ordinarily,  when  several  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed, the  affidavit  of  the  expert  comprised 
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a  detailed  valuati  on, 
as  follows  :  "  John 
Doe,  being  a  carpen- 
ter, declares  on  oath 
that  he  knew  the 
buildings  of  Rich- 
ard Roe,  as  destroy- 
ed by  the  Enemy, 
and  Judge  the  value 
of  them  as  follows, 
to  wit.  Grist  Mill 
£200.  Saw  Mill  £50. 
House,  Slaughter 
do.,  and  Smith  Shop 
£30,  and  y^  other 
House  and  Barn 
£110."  If  a  build- 
ing was  only  dam- 
aged in  part,  the 
form  varied,  as  fol- 
lows :  " John  Doe 
being  sworn  saith 
that  he  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Richard 
Roe,  being  called 
upon  to  view  the 
damages  done  the 
buildings  of  John 
Smith,  and  having 
viewed  the  same, 
do  adjudge  the  said 

damages  done  to  said  buildings  to  y*  am*  of 
£19.0.0,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge." 
Where  woodland  was  destroyed,  a  third 
party  was  called  in  to  estimate  the  loss, 
and  his  affidavit  was  annexed  to  the  inven- 
tory. When  valuable  horses  were  carried 
off  with  other  property,  the  oath  of  the 
claimant  was  supplemented  by  the  affidavit 
of  a  neighbor,  which  almost  invariably  ran 
in  the  following  form :  "  John  Doe  declares 
on  oath  that  he  was  knowing  to  the  Ene- 
mies taking  and  destroying  the  articles 
contained  in  the  above  inventory  of  John 
Smith.  And  that  he  personally  knew  the 
said  horse,  and  do  adjudge  he  was  worth 
£15." 

During  the  time  when  the  depredations 
recorded  in  this  old  MS.  were  made  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Jersey  Blues  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Brunswick  were  intense,  and  their 
destitution  deplorable.  A  cold  and  boister- 
ous winter,  which  had  set  in  with  unusual 
rigor,  lingered  in  the  lap  of  May.  Numbers 
were  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  during 
this  inclement  season,  leaving  their  families 
without  protection  or  support,  and  were 
either  in  hiding  or  wanderers  in  a  desolated 
country.  A  hostile  and  insolent  soldiery 
occupied  their  towns  and  villages,  and  har- 
ried their  houses  and  farms  with  oppressive 
exactions.  Their  horses  and  cattle,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  were  stolen ;  their  stores 
of  hay,  flour,  corn,  bacon,  and  provisions 
were  plundered ;  their  houses,  stores,  mills, 
barns,  and  fields,  and  even  their  churches, 
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were  burned  or  devastated ;  their  household 
goods  were  spoliated  and  carried  away ;  their 
wives  were  maltreated  and  insulted,  and 
they  were  despoiled  of  their  clothing,  rings, 
trinkets,  and  even  of  the  cradles  in  which 
they  rocked  their  infants  to  sleep.  Nowhere 
was  there  to  be  found  any  alleviation  of 
their  distress,  nor  could  any  prospect  of  its 
termination  be  descried.  And  yet,  amidst 
all  this  desolation,  rapine,  and  insult,  and 
perhaps  because  of  them,  the  people  of  Mid- 
dlesex County  and  of  the  town  of  New 
Brunswick  remained  steadfast  to  their  ap- 
parently ruined  cause.  Here  and  there  a 
few  became  ''adherents  of  the  enemy,"  as 
they  were  opprobriously  styled,  but  the  great 
body  were  stanch  "patriots."  The  jour- 
nals of  the  "  Committee  of  Safety"  and  of 
its  successor,  the  "  Council  of  Safety,"  give 
the  names  of  over  one  thousand  persons  in 
New  Jersey  who  were  disaffected,  and  were 
required  to  give  bonds  and  take  the  "  oath 
of  allegiance"  to  the  Revolutionary  authori- 
ties ;  but  of  this  number,  notwithstanding 
the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  British 
army,  which  was  quartered  on  it  nearly  sev- 
en months,  only  twenty-six  were  inhabitants 
of  Middlesex  County.  Besides,  it  furnished 
over  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  to  the  State  and 
Continental  military  establishments.  And 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  about  to  march  through  the 
State  just  before  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
and  needed  guides  for  his  army,  he  applied 
for  them  to  Colonel  Simcoe,  whose  "Ran- 
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gers"  were  largely  made  up  of  "  refugee"  Jer- 
seymen.  But  although  this  dashing  parti- 
san had  a  book  in  which  "  was  inserted  the 
names  of  every  soldier  in  his  corps,  the  coun- 
ties in  which  they  were  born  and  where  they 
had  lived,  so  that  he  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
guides,"  he  was  obliged  to  reply  to  Sir  Henry 
that  "he  had  none  who  knew  any  of  the 
roads  to  New  Brunswick,"  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  if  he  had  had  any  from 
Middlesex  County  in  his  corps.  In  his  "  Jour- 
nal" Colonel  Siracoe  on  several  occasions  re- 
fers to  the  "  vindictive  spirit"  uniformly  ex- 
hibited by  the  people  of  this  county  toward 
the  British,  and  describes  them  as  "  most 
virulent  in  their  principles,"  and  as  "  attack- 
ing from  their  coverts  the  British  foraging 
parties  in  1776,  and  insulting  their  very  out- 
posts," adding  that  they  had  thus  "  acquired 
a  great  degree  of  seK-confidence  and  activ- 
ity." 

The  British  occupied  the  town  of  New 
Brunswick  and  its  vicinity  (including  Six- 
mile  Run,  Middlebush,  Piscataway,  Bonham- 
ton,  and  Woodbridge)  from  December  2, 1776, 
till  June  22,  1777.  During  their  stay  they 
levied  severe  contributions  upon  all  who  es- 
poused, or  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
those  who  espoused,  the  side  of  independ- 
ence ;  and  their  outposts  and  foraging  par- 
ties pillaged  the  people  without  mercy. 
Within  this  brief  period  of  six  and  a  half 
months  the  old  book  of  inventories  shows 
that  the  British  spoliated  664  persons,  and 
burned  over  100  dwellings,  mills,  and  other 
buildings  within  the  limits  of  Middlesex 
County ;  and  it  is  probable  there  were  oth- 
ers that  are  not  recorded.  The  assessed  val- 
ue of  the  property  thus  destroyed,  as  giv- 
en in  the  old  relic  we  are  considering,  was 
£86,214,  which,  counting  eight  shillings  to 
the  dollar,  and  considering  that  one  dollar 
in  1775  was  equivalent  to  three  dollars  at 
this  day,  was  equal  to  a  total  of  $646,605  of 
our  present  currency.  The  severity  of  this 
loss  may  be  more  clearly  estimated  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  total  population  of 
the  county  in  1775  was  about  12,000.  If 
from  this  number  are  deducted  1300  negroes, 
and  700  adult  white  males  who  were  not 
heads  of  families,  the  population  over  whom 
all  this  devastation  was  distributed  did  not 
exceed  10,000,  of  whom  only  one-fifth,  or  2000, 
were  householders.  So  that  one  out  of  every 
three  householders  was  pillaged,  and  one  in 
twenty  had  a  house  burned. 

We  are  shown  by  this  old  record  that  in 
the  forays  which  were  made  by  the  British 
during  this  time  the  dinner  prepared  by  the 
family  was  often  ravished  from  the  table, 
especially  by  their  auxiliaries,  the  Hessians, 
whose  avidity  for  plunder  and  brutal  out- 
rage drew  upon  them  the  execrations  of  the 
people.  No  regard  was  paid  to  age  or  sex. 
Even  articles  of  female  wear — indeed  every 
thing,  however  minute,  which  had  any  val- 


ue— were  swept  into  the  capacious  maw  of 
these  rapacious  mercenaries.  Again  and 
again  the  people  were  required  to  furnish 
meals  for  large  parties  of  Hessians  and  forage 
for  their  horses,  and  the  demand  was  enforced 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  party  of  thirty  of  these  marauders  quar- 
tered themselves  upon  a  single  family  in  the 
town  of  Woodbridge,  demanding  breakfast 
and  supper.  The  cowardly  plunderers  usurp- 
ed the  seats  of  the  family  at  table,  forced 
them  to  wait  upon  them,  and  not  content  with 
this  indignity,  drank  or  stole  twenty  gallons 
of  rum,  five  gallons  of  brandy,  and  a  barrel 
of  cider  which  the  goodman  of  the  house 
had  stored  in  his  cellar  in  brighter  days; 
and  when  they  departed  they  robbed  his  wife 
of  her  store  of  stockings  and  the  blankets 
from  her  beds,  and  drove  off  his  three  cows 
and  his  "  fine  eight-year-old  mare." 

Some  of  the  affidavits  annexed  to  these 
inventories  afford  us  familiar  glimpses  of  the 
people  of  that  period,  their  personal  charac- 
teristics, their  vicissitudes,  and  the  straits 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  present 
sharply  outlined  pictures  of  the  dismay  that 
attended  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  One  of 
the  plundered  patriots  testified  that  he  was 
away  from  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  "found  his  wife  in  great  distress, 
who  is  since  dead,  and  who  told  this  depo- 
nent that  about  forty  Hessians  had  the  night 
before  quartered  in  their  house,  and  had  gone 
away  very  early  in  the  morning,  which  was 
December  7,  1776,  and  that  all  her  bedding 
and  sundry  other  things  had  been  plundered 
and  taken  away  by  them."  Another  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  patriot,  a  merchant  named 
John  Dennis,  had  distributed  a  large  part 
of  his  property  among  various  persons  in 
New  Brunswick  and  the  adjacent  country, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  escape  the  notice 
of  the  enemy.  Among  other  things  he  sent 
"sundry  trunks,  barrels,  etc.,"  containing 
valuable  goods,  to  the  farm-houses  of  some 
friends  in  Piscataway,  who  secreted  a  part 
of  them  in  their  cellars  and  barns,  and  a 
part  they  buried  beneath  a  stack  of  buck- 
wheat ;  but  the  enemy,  guided  by  some  sure 
intelligencer,  discovered  and  conveyed  away 
or  destroyed  the  whole.  This  gentleman  pre- 
sented ten  different  inventories  of  as  many 
different  lots  of  valuables,  amounting  to  a 
large  sura  in  the  aggregate,  which  had  been 
distributed  in  different  places,  and  all  of 
which  were  plundered.  Among  his  other 
losses  were  several  sloops  and  schooners,  one 
of  which,  the  Genei'ol  Lee,  was  taken  by  the 
British,  and  her  master  "  was  compelled  to 
carry  her  to  New  York."  Mr.  Dennis's  affi- 
davit concerning  this  vessel  contains  a  touch 
of  grim  humor,  and  is  as  follows:  "John 
Dennis  declareth  on  oath  that  the  above 
schooner  was  taken  by  the  Enemy  and  their 
Adherents,  and  that  he  this  deponent  saw 
said  schooner  in  the  hands  of  the  Enemy,  in 
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Perth  Amboy  harbour,  when  he  was  put  on 
board  a  boat  as  a  prisoner  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Provost  Gaol  in  New  York.  He  fur- 
ther declareth  that  he  never  hath  received 
one  farthing  as  a  recompense  for  no  part  of 
the  same,  excepting  one  year's  close  confine- 
ment in  a  loathsome  Gaol,  and  further  saith 
not." 

The  march  of  the  British  through  Wood- 
bridge  and  Piscataway  to  New  Brunswick 
in  November,  1776,  and  on  their  retreat 
through  both  to  Perth  Amboy  in  June,  1777, 
was  marked  by  devastated  and  burned  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings,  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  persons  having  been  plundered, 
and  forty  houses,  mills,  barns,  etc.,  burned 
in  Woodbridge,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  persons  plundered  and  thirty-one  build- 
ings burned  in  Piscataway.  The  affidavits 
accompanying  the  inventories  fairly  place  us 
in  the  light  of  these  burning  houses.  Thus 
Thomas  Edgar  bears  witness  "that  on  or 
about  the  last  of  June,  1777,  he  saw  the  house 
late  of  Samuel  Parker  as  above  mentioned, 
in  flames,  a-burning,  immediately  after  the 
enemy  passed  it,  and  that  he  verily  believes 
they  set  it  on  tire."  Hiram  Frazee  testifies 
"  that  he  saw  the  house  of  Thomas  Force  on 
tire,  and  see  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
people  at  the  said  house,  which  he  took  to 
be  British  troops,  as  they  then  [November, 
1776]  was  a-passing  along  the  road."  And, 
again,  Phiueas  Randolph  testifies  that  in  De- 
cember, 1776,  he  saw  "  the  new,  two-story, 
well-finished  house  of  Justus  Dunn  a-burn- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  the 
enemy  around  it,  and  have  good  reason  to 
believe  they  set  it  on  fire  and  burnt  it." 
Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
cited,  but  these  will  suffice.  One  notable 
fact  runs  through  them  all,  namely,  that 
those  whose  property  was  the  most  ruthless- 
ly pillaged  or  devastated  were  the  most  con- 
firmed and  active  patriots. 

The  plundering  of  their  horses  and  cattle 
entailed  heavy  losses  upon  the  men  of  "  Sev- 
enty-six," the  number  carried  away  or  killed 
within  the  limits  of  the  single  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex having  been  over  1800 ;  and  the  affi- 
davits accompanying  the  inventories  show 
that  in  many  cases  this  particular  business 
was  inspired  or  conducted  by  refugees  and 
Tories,  who  knew  where  to  lay  their  hands 
on  the  most  valuable  and  serviceable  ani- 
mals, and  who  could  thus  wreak  their  re- 
venge or  retaliate  their  wrongs  on  their  old 
neighbors  and  acquaintances.  The  enor- 
mous destruction  of  fencing  and  of  growing 
or  gathered  crops  was  another  serious  item. 
In  numerous  cases  not  a  panel  of  fence  was 
left  standing,  and  every  rail  and  post  was 
consumed  for  fuel  by  the  pickets  and  outly- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy,  while  the  entire 
crop  of  grain  and  hay  was  carried  off,  fruit 
trees  and  orchards  were  hacked  down,  the 
woodland  was  ravaged,  and  the  thriftiest 


farms  were  converted  into  a  ruin  of  desola- 
tion, some  of  the  latter  having  been  revisit- 
ed and  plundered  six  or  eight  times.  To 
add  to  the  indignities  that  were  heaped 
upon  them,  the  people  were  often  "  pressed" 
by  the  British  into  the  work  of  carting  away 
the  property  and  valuables  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  many  were  taken  captive,  and,  to- 
gether with  their  horses,  were  held  to  ran- 
som by  the  enemy. 

A  very  clear  view  is  afforded  by  these  in- 
ventories of  the  honest  exactitude  of  the 
men  of  that  period ;  and,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  their  infinity  of  details  furnishes 
a  faithful  illustration  of  the  social  surround- 
ings, the  dress,  food,  and  the  household  goods, 
the  elegances,  conveniences,  and  necessaries, 
the  implements  and  ornaments  and  the  man- 
ner of  life,  of  those  times.  A  few  examples 
of  the  most  curious  of  these,  selected  from 
among  more  than  two  hundred  whose  losses 
are  noteworthy  for  some  peculiarity,  are  here- 
with presented : 

Thus  Moses  Bloomfield,  of  Woodbridge, 
who  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey militia,  was  plundered  on  five  difierent 
occasions,  and  among  his  losses  he  recounts 
"  32  shirts,  part  homespun  and  part  bought 
linen,"  together  with  "2  pair  of  silver  knee- 
buckles,  a  silver  stock-buckle,  and  3  large 
new  silver  spoons."    Cornelius  Baker,  of 
the  same  place,  chronicles  the  loss  of  "a 
new  pair  of  velvet  breeches,  three  large  sil- 
ver shoe-buckles  and  one  silver  knee-buckle, 
forty  gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  gin,  and 
£10  in  cash,  the  greatest  part  hard."  Isaac 
Cotheal,  another  Woodbridge  patriot,  was 
not  only  carried  off  himself,  together  with 
his  "negro  boy,  12  years  of  age,"  but  the 
marauders  stole  his  silver  watch,  which  he 
declares  was  "good  and  cost  £8.10,"  and,  in 
addition,  a  "  new  pare  of  Leather  Britches 
and  6  pare  of  Ankeen  and  Drilling  ditto, 
new ;  a  dozen  new  shirts,  a  dozen  pare  of 
stockings,  and  6  Wastcoats  of  Ankeen  and 
Striped  Silk,  good."    John  Chamberlain,  of 
Windsor  (a  township  in  which  Princeton 
was  situate),  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  are 
dignified  in  these  old  inventories  by  the  ti- 
tle "  esquire."    Nevertheless  he  was  only  a 
private  in  the  Middlesex  militia.    He  was 
twice  plundered,  the  first  time  of  "cash  and  a 
watch,"  and  the  second  time  of"  £1000  Con- 
tinental money  (appraised  at  £15.13.4),  3  Sil- 
ver Shoe  Buckles  and  3  do.  Stock  do.,  i  dozen 
Teaspoons  and  3  pair  of  silver  Sleeve  but- 
tons," besides  "  1  Gun  and  Bayonet,  1  pound 
of  powder,  and  1  or  2  pounds  of  shot  and  2 
powder  horns,"  and  "21  Shirts."  Perhaps 
this  last  item  caused  him  to  rank  with  the 
squirearchy  of  the  day.    John  Conger,  of 
Woodbridge,  another  private  in  the  Middle- 
sex militia,  is  another  of  those  marked  by 
the  rare  title  "esquire,"  although  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  book  of  inventories  that 
he  had  ever  been  the  possessor  of  as  many 
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shirts  as  his  brother  patriot  Chamberlain. 
He  was,  however,  a  well-to-do  person,  and 
had  stored  in  his  cellar  "  4  Hogsheads  of  Ci- 
der, ^  Pipe  Madeira  Wine,  10  Gallons  Bran- 
dy, 7  Gallons  Jamaica  Spirits,  ^  Barrel  of 
Cherry  Rum,  and  ^  of  a  Barrel  of  Porter." 
These  were  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  entitle  him 
to  rank  as  an  "  esquire,"  unless  he  derived 
the  title  from  the  exercise  of  the  then  digni- 
fied and  eminently  respectable  calling  of  an 
innkeeper.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  enemy  im- 
bibed or  carried  away  his  liquors,  and  then 
gave  evidence  of  their  potency  by  destroy- 
ing his  barn,  damaging  his  house,  tearing 
down  and  burning  the  fencing  around  his 
garden  and  farm,  and  finally  by  smashing 
"  50  panes  of  glass"  in  his  windows.  Benja- 
min Dunn,  of  Piscataway,  another  patriotic 
private,  was  a  very  heavy  loser,  his  invento- 
ry footing  up  over  £700.  Besides  his  horses, 
many  head  of  cattle,  and  a  great  store  of 
grain  and  hay  carried  off,  "650  Trees  and 
Saplings  cut  down,  200  acres  of  land  mowed 
and  pastured.  Firewood  cut  and  drawed  for 
2  large  fires  and  one  small  one  for  5  months, 
and  5378  rails  and  stakes  destroyed,"  he  re- 
counts the  loss  of  "  1  Stout  Negro  Man  30 
years  of  age  £100, 1  Large  Looking  Glass  3 
by  2  feet  broke  £8,"  his  "  gun,  cartouch  box, 
bayonet,  and  3  cutlasses,"  and  his  valuable 
library  consisting  of  "2  Books — Salman's 
Gazetteer  and  Harry."  Jonathan  Deare,  of 
Princeton,  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  suffered  a  full  sweep  of  his  house- 
hold goods,  orchards,  and  cellars.  Among  the 
former  were  a  "  number  of  Law  and  other 
books  value  of  £40,"  and  among  the  latter 
"  one  hamper  of  wine  in  bottles,  6  dozen," 
evincing  that  his  pillagers  were  of  a  studi- 
ous as  well  as  of  a  convivial  turn  of  mind. 
John  Flatt,  of  Woodbridge,  was  very  thor- 
oughly despoiled,  special  attention  having 
been  paid  by  the  enemy  to  his  store  of  wom- 
en's clothing  and  bedding.  Amidst  a  multi- 
tude of  caps,  aprons,  gowns,  and  other  articles 
of  female  wear,  he  laments  the  loss  of  "  one 
pair  of  stays,  as  good  as  new,"  and  of  "  one 
common  Bible,  one  good  Rifle,  and  a  Bullet- 
mould" — an  odd  admixture  of  weapons  spir- 
itual and  carnal.  William  French,  of  Pis- 
cataway, was  a  Middlesex  militia-man,  and 
was  completely  "  cleaned  out."  The  euerfiy 
burned  his  two  dwelling-houses,  store-house, 
barn,  and  smoke-house,  carried  off  his  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  wagons,  sleds,  pleasure  sleds, 
grain,  and  hay,  and  robbed  him  of  his  house- 
hold goods  and  farming  utensils.  From  the 
massive  character  of  many  of  the  articles  in 
his  inventory,  which  could  have  proved  only 
useless  impediments  to  the  marauders,  it  is 
inferred  that  they  must  have  been  wantonly 
consumed  with  his  buildings.  Of  this  char- 
acter was  that  favorite  article  of  furniture 
Avitli  our  ancestors  in  the  Middle  States, 
"three  Cupboards  of  Dutch  make,  equal  to 
new."    In  this  inventory  were  also  "  three 


swords  and  one  gun  and  bayonet  good,"  and 
"  three  Bibles,  one  large  dutch,  y^  other  En- 
glish worth  £2.11.6" — so  that  this  patriot 
had  a  Bible  for  each  sword,  and  was  doubt- 
less equally  a  man  of  prayer  and  of  war, 
Henry  Guest,  of  New  Brunswick,  was  a  tan- 
ner, and  was  effectually  curried  by  the  en- 
emy. In  his  inventory  is  an  item  of  "  122 
Slaughter  Hides  from  Fort  Lee,"  which  just 
afterward  capitulated  to  the  British.  This 
item  revives  the  recollection  of  an  incident 
of  the  Revolution  which  I  have  heard  re- 
lated by  my  grandfather.  The  British  had 
erected  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rar- 
itan,  opposite  New  Brunswick,  hard  by  the 
county  bridge,  which  overlooked  and  com- 
manded the  town.  From  this  fort  they  were 
expecting  the  approach  of  a  body  of  Ameri- 
can troops  by  way  of  the  road  from  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  were  vigilantly  on  the 
look-out.  One  night  Mr.  Guest,  whose  tan- 
nery was  on  the  extreme  westerly  bounds  of 
the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  what  is  now 
Livingston  Avenue  and  New  Street,  put  out 
a  large  number  of  hides  to  dry — possibly  the 
identical  ones  above  named — hanging  them 
on  his  fences.  When  the  sun  rose  next  morn- 
ing, the  British  mistook  these  hides  for  the 
long-expected  "  rebels,"  and  opened  a  brisk 
cannonade  across  the  river  upon  them.  But 
the  fire  made  no  impression  on  the  foe,  who 
held  their  position  with  the  greatest  firm- 
ness and  good  order.  No  British  veterans 
were  more  unflinching  than  they,  and  the 
matter  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect.  It 
was  not  until  spy-glasses  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  that  it  was  discovered  they 
had  been  spending  the  fire  of  their  batteries 
for  several  hours  upon  a  lot  of  "  recreant" 
skins.  When  this  was  ascertained  there 
was  a  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
the  joke  becoming  widely  known,  caused 
great  merriment  at  the  expense  of  the  "red- 
coats" among  all  good  patriots  in  the  town. 

The  inventory  of  David  Harriott,  a  private 
in  the  Middlesex  militia,  who  was  literally 
stripped  by  the  enemy  in  November,  1776, 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  household  finery  of 
some  of  the  substantial  men  who  made  up 
the  patriot  army.  Among  the  innumerable 
articles  belonging  to  him  which  they  appro- 
priated were  a  "  Set  of  Homespun  curtains 
wove  with  damask  flowers,  one  ditto  of 
White  in  large  damask  flowers,  and  one 
ditto  of  double  dimons."  Also  an  abundant 
store  of  napkins,  quilts,  bed-spreads,  sheets, 
"large  flowered  damask  table-cloths,"  aud 
sundry  linen  articles.  They  plundered  his 
wife  of  her  "  long  gowns"  and  "  short  gowns ;" 
of  her  "  shifts  of  5-hundred  linen ;"  of  her 
"  petticoats,  one  of  them  flannel  besides  one 
of  damask,  new;"  of  her  "handkerchiefs  of 
lawn,  gause,  and  silk;"  of  her  "aprons  of 
new  flowered  lawn,  striped  muslin,  fine  linen, 
and  homespun ;"  of  her  "  eight  ca.ps  of  cam- 
bric and  lawn  all  new ;"  and  even  of  "  two 
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diaper  bibs  for  a  child."  Finally,  they  stole 
his  boots,  his  "  broad  cloth  coat,"  his  "  vel- 
vet Jacket  and  breeches,"  and  other  "un- 
mentionables" innumerable  ;  besides  "  Cash 
£6.4.0,  his  silver  teaspoons,  silver  stock- 
buckle,  and  silver  sleeve  buttons."  They 
smashed  his  windows  and  doors,  tore  up  his 
floors,  broke  down  his  partitions,  destroyed 
his  grain  and  fencing,  ran  off  his  cattle,  and 
did  not  leave  him  so  much  as  a  bed,  a  pig- 
gin,  a  trammel,  or  a  gridiron.  John  Hamp- 
ton, an  ensign  in  the  patriot  army,  was  an- 
other heavy  sufferer.  Apparently  ho  also 
was  an  innkeeper,  since  among  his  losses 
were  "  60  Galls.  Spirits,  40  Galls.  Kum,  30 
ditto  Cherry  Rum,  30  ditto  Brandy,  15  ditto 
Cherry  Brandy,  60  ditto  Madeira  Wine,  40 
ditto  Tenerifte  Wine,  40  ditto  Country  Gin, 
and  200  pounds  of  Tobacco."  Jacob  Hyer, 
of  Princeton,  was  a  colonel,  and  must  also 
have  been  either  an  innkeeper  or  a  fine  old 
gentlfeman  of  the  olden  time,  for  he  notes 
(and  if  he  were  an  innkeeper  doubtless  his 
guests  sorely  bemoaned)  the  loss  of  "60  Galls. 
Madeira  Wine,  65  ditto  Best  Claret,  8  Barrels 
of  Hores  Best  Porter,  30  Galls.  Cherry  Whis- 
key, 6  Groce  Black  Bottles,  and  20  Gin  Cases 
and  flasks,"  besides  spits,  saucepans,  bake- 
ovens,  etc.,  innumerable.  Among  his  multi- 
tudinous losses  were  "  5  fluted  brass  candle- 
sticks, best  kind,  2  paircomon  ditto,  1  Dozen 
Iron  ditto,  and  10  pair  of  Snufl'ers,  11  feather 
beds  with  bolsters  and  pillows,  6  pair  new 
slippers,"  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things 
betokening  a  well-to-do  and  amply  furnished 
household.  The  enemy  left  him  literally 
nothing,  carrying  away  even  his  "Iron  Chain 
for  Smoke  Jack,"  and  the  trammels  apper- 
taining. Colonel  Hyer  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised a  care  for  the  outer  as  well  as  inner 
man,  and  was  probably  a  hatter  as  well  as  a 
landlord  and  a  soldier,  there  being  recited 
among  his  losses  "  50  pounds  of  hatter's  wool, 
carded,  14  Caster  and  20  Wool  Hats,  and  a 
new  hat  press."  The  Martin  family,  in  Pis- 
cataway,  had  nineteen  of  their  number  in 
the  patriot  army,  and  twenty  of  that  name 
were  more  or  less  severely  pillaged.  One  of 
them,  named  William,  was  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer, having  been  visited  five  times  by  the 
enemy  between  February,  1777,  and  April, 
1781.  Each  time  they  carried  off  two  or 
three  horses,  besides,  at  their  several  calls, 
"  7  Geese,  10  fowls,  4  ducks,  3  Guinea  fowls, 
55  sheep  and  lambs,  and  8  Cows."  He  makes 
mournful  mention  in  one  entry  of  two  of  the 
luxuries  of  which  he  had  been  rifled,  namely, 
"  6  pounds  of  Tobacco,  and  6  pounds  of  sas- 
sages."  Another  of  the  Martins  records  the 
loss  of  "  one  pair  of  Everlasting  Breeches ;" 
and  still  another,  John,  laments  the  loss  of 
his  literary  collection,  consisting  of  "one  Book 
called  the  London  Art,  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence."  John  Noe,  a  neighbor  of  the 
Martins,  was  only  a  private,  but  was  as  ruth- 
lessly harried  as  if  he  had  been  a  brigadier. 


The  British  pillaged  him  on  twelve  different 
occasions,  taking  John  himself  away  at  one 
of  their  visits,  together  with  every  article 
of  clothing  belonging  to  himself  or  his  fam- 
ily, and  "One  Negro  Man  named  Fenox 
Iquery,  Phcenix?],  aged  30  years,  £80." 

Samuel  Parker,  of  Woodbridge,  was  a 
printer,  as  was  also  his  father,  James  Par- 
ker, who  printed  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of 
Assembly  from  1768,  and  perhaps  earlier,  un- 
til 1770.  Samuel's  widow  presented  an  in- 
ventory, one  of  the  items  of  which  is  "  Part 
of  a  printing  office  and  various  articles  of 
furniture  for  the  same  £25."  His  "dwell- 
ing-house, well  furnished,"  was  burned,  and 
a  number  of  things  of  unusual  elegance  for 
the  period  were  destroyed  or  stolen,  among 
them  being  "one  large  Silver  Bowl  would 
hold  two  quarts  £20, 1  large  Silver  Tankerd 
£20,  1  pair  of  gold  sleeve  buttons  fifteen 
shillings,  1  ditto  garnet  ring  twenty  shil- 
lings, 1  Silver  Nitten  Sheath  five  shillings, 
and  1  Silver  Whistle  for  a  child  to  play  with 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence."  Thomson 
Stelle,  of  Piscataway,  was  a  captain  and  pay- 
master of  the  Middlesex  militia.  Among 
other  articles,  he  was  robbed  of  his  horses, 
one  of  which  he  describes  as  a  "  half-blood- 
ed Mare  with  foal  by  true  Britain  £37.10.0." 
His  house  was  thoroughly  plundered,  the 
marauding  party  which  visited  him  evincing 
a  truly  catholic  taste,  and  stickling  at  noth- 
ing from  an  ox  chain  to  "two  pair  of  leather 
breeches,  one  of  them  half  worn."  Some  of 
their  number  must  have  been  addicted  to 
literary  pursuits  also,  as  they  carried  away 
Mr.  Stelle's  library,  which  consisted  of  "  Phil- 
lipses  Dictionary,  Harris  Ditto  in  2  volumes, 
and  1- Bound  Book  of  New  Jersey  Laws." 
His  neighbor,  Samuel  Walker,  a  private,  was 
apparently  in  the  tobacco  trade,  as  he  inven- 
tories among  his  losses  "  One  Hogshead  of 
Tobacco  of  1000  pounds  weight  £12.10.0,  and 
One  Barrel  Cut  ditto  100  pounds  £2.1.8." 

An  examination  of  the  inventories  from 
which  these  few  selections  have  been  made 
places  us  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  those 
times,  introduces  us  to  their  houses  and  fire- 
sides, and  enables  us  to  inspect  their  social 
life  and  manners.  From  the  evidence  which 
they  afford  it  is  plain  that  the  men  of  "  Sev- 
enty-six" were  substantial,  thrifty,  provident 
housekeepers,  frugal,  careful  in  the  sense 
that  Martha  was,  and  believers  in  the  max- 
ims then  current — "Many  a  little  makes  a 
meikle,"  and  "A  penny  saved  is  twopence 
clear."  As  to  wealth,  theirs  was  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  the  solicitude  which  they 
showed  for  articles  of  little  intrinsic  value 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  possessions 
were  largely  composed  of  such.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  at  the  frequent  record 
of  articles  damaged,  destroyed,  or  stolen  the 
worth  of  which  was  measured  by  a  sixpence, 
a  ninepence,  or  a  shilling.  A  paper  of  pins, 
a  delf  bowl,  or  a  pewter  dish  or  platter 
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was  a  prime  necessary  not  easily  replaced, 
the  want  of  which  we  can  not  duly  estimate 
in  our  day  of  lavish  and  cheap  comforts  and 
conveniences.  Still  a  silver  thread  of  hon- 
esty and  simple  integrity  runs  conspicuous- 
ly through  all  the  tokens  of  their  provident 
solicitude.  This  is  apparent  in  their  precise 
characterization  of  their  several  losses,  and 
their  evident  desire  that  while  they  should 
be  appraised  at  their  full  worth,  they  should 
not  be  estimated  above  their  value.  Hence 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  qualifying 
phrases  as  "new,"  "most  new,"  "nearly 
new  "  half  worn,"  "  three-quarters  worn," 
"  part  worn,"  "  little  w^orn,"  and  "  much 
worn ;"  "  the  worsa  for  wear,"  "  but  little 
the  worse  for  wear,"  and  "none  the  worse 
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for  wear,"  etc.  If  a  horse  or  cow  was-"  val- 
uable," they  said  so ;  if  old  or  of  inferior  val- 
ue, they  frankly  stated  the  fact.  Nowhere 
can  any  purpose  be  discerned  to  trick  a  bar- 
gain at  the  public  expense ;  but  their  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  exhibit  the  exact  loss 
they  had  suffered,  and  to  secure  that  they 
should  be  made  whole — no  more,  no  less. 
Their  careful  exactitude  and  honest  truth- 
fulness are  marked  features  of  all  these  in- 
ventories, and  are  in  refreshing  contrast 
with  the  unscrupulous  disregard  of  those 
virtues  which  signalize  kindred  documents 
of  our  own  times. 

These  inventories  reveal  that  the  men  of 
"  Seventy-six"  were  liberal  providers,  so  far 
as  the  creature  comforts,  food  and  drink 
and  clothing,  were  concerned.  Barrels  of 
pork  and  beef,  "sides"  of  beef,  "flitches" 
and  "sides"  of  bacon,  carcasses  of  venison 
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and  mutton,  and  dozens  of  "  gammons"  and 
"shoulders"  frequently  appear  as  items,  in 
quantities  of  which  we  have  no  experience 
in  these  days  of  abundant  shops  and  mar- 
kets. The  great  number  of  roastiug  pigs, 
fowls,  turkeys,  and  geese  which  are  shown 
to  have  been  pillaged  by  the  British  on  their 
advent  into  New  Jersey  in  November  and 
December,  1776,  indicates  not  only  the  lavish 
supply  of  these  that  was  maintained  by  our 
ancestors,  but  also  that  they  must  have  been 
put  on  short  allowance  for  their  Christmas 
and  New- Year  dinners  in  that  calamitous 
year.  Besides  the  meats  already  mentioned 
they  had  pickled  and  smoked  beef  and  pork, 
veal,  sausages,  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  and 
luscious  tidbits  of  'coon  and  bear.  Shad  and 
herring  were  plentiful  in  their  season,  and 
were  "  laid  down"  by  the  barrel  and  even 
hogshead  for  winter  use.  Every  household 
was  supplied  with  butter,  lard,  molasses,  sug- 
ar, and  honey — the  last-mentioned  being  so 
common  that  almost  every  farmer  had  his 
hive  or  more  of  bees.  Wheat,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  turnips, 
and  beets  abounded  ;  and  there  was  a  great 
wealth  of  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
and  pears.  For  beverages  they  had  tea,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  and  chocolate ;  also  cider  and  me- 
theglin — the  former  by  the  barrel,  and  even 
by  one,  two,  and  ten  hogsheads,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  keg  or  barrel ;  while  for  those  who 
were  not  content  with  these  there  were  bran- 
dy, cider  spirits,  gin,  whisky,  and  rum  in  all 
their  varieties,  anise -seed  cordial,  cherry- 
brandy,  and  wines  of  all  kinds.  Nearly  ev- 
ery gentleman  had  in  his  cellar  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  these,  wine  especially  being  stored  by 
the  barrel,  or  in  cases,  each  containing  six  or 
twelve  long  and  high-backed  flasks.  Tobac- 
co and  snuff,  too,  were  in  general  use,  the  last- 
named  being  greatly  affected  by  the  gentry. 
Tobacco  was  smoked  in  jiipes  or  chewed, 
but  was  not  manufactured  into  cigars — not 
a  solitary  instance  appearing  in  all  these  in- 
ventories of  a  cigar  forming  any  part  of  the 
losses  sustained. 

The  people  of  those  times  were  respectably 
clad.  Their  store  of  clothing  was  abundant, 
many  of  the  fabrics  used  were  elegant,  and 
the  fashion  of  their  dress  was  frequently  very 
stately.  Pantaloons  were  not  yet  in  vogue, 
but  instead  there  were  breeches  of  leather, 
buckskin,  worsted,  homespun,  stockinet, 
black  and  brown  broadcloth,  plush,  and 
velvet  for  winter ;  and  for  summer  of  lin- 
en, cotton,  nankeen,  white  dimity,  and  drill- 
ing. Dress-coats,  surtouts,  and  great-coats 
were  made  of  bear-skin,  buckskin,  home- 
spun, denim,  wilton,  broadcloth,  velvet,  and 
sagathy  (a  kind  of  serge) ;  and  cloaks  of 
camlet,  broadcloth,  and  kersey.  Their  vests 
were  of  linen,  twilled  cotton,  diaper,  white 
dimity,  serge,  broadcloth,  and  velvet ;  their 
gloves  of  leather  and  yarn;  their  hats  of 
felt,  castor,  and  velvet ;  their  shirts  of  linen, 


cotton,  homespun,  and  tow ;  their  stockings 
of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen.  For  boots  and 
shoes  almost  every  householder  had  in  his 
house  whole  dressed  calf-skins  and  sides  of 
sole  and  other  leather.  Such  were  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  garments  of  the  men  of 
"  Seventy-six"  were  made ;  and  they  bespeak 
comfort  in  eveiy  case,  and  dignified  respect- 
ability in  most. 

The  apparel  of  the  ladies  was  still  more 
varied,  and  exhibits  their  characteristic  love 
of  gay  colors  and  delicate  fabrics.  The  as- 
sortment presented  in  these  old  inventories 
is  fairly  bewildering.  Judging  by  them,  the 
ladies  of  those  days  must  all  have  consider- 
ed caps  and  ai)rous  indispensable  to  their 
toilets,  the  humblest  among  them  having 
been  the  possessors  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  each,  the  former  having  been  made  for 
the  most  part  of  cambric,  taffeta,  milliuet, 
gauze,  and  linen,  and  the  latter  of  lawn, 
holland-linen,  taffeta,  muslin,  niillinet,  down 
through  the  gannit  to  check,  homespun,  and 
tow.  Their  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  were 
of  beaver,  satin,  and  bright-colored  silks  and 
velvets ;  their  cloaks  of  worsted,  broadcloth, 
camlet,  gay-colored  silks,  white  and  black 
satin,  purple  and  black  and  blue  velvet,  and 
especially  of  brilliant  scarlet  flannel  or  cloth. 
Their  dresses  were  formed  of  an  endless  va- 
riety of  materials.  The  common  short  gown, 
which  seems  to  have  been  generally  affected 
when  they  were  not  in  full  toilet,  was  of 
kersey,  holland-linen,  worsted,  wilton,  cal- 
amanco (a  stuff  resembling  prunella),  check, 
homespun,  and  linsey-woolsey.  Their  long 
gowns  were  of  check,  striped  cotton,  worst- 
ed, striped  homesxmn,  calico, "  boughteu"  cal- 
ico, muslin,. chintz,  outside  chintz  lined  with 
calico,  white  holland,  blue  and  striped  hol- 
land,  black  and  blue  durant  (the  fabric 
known  as  "  everlasting"),  groset,  bombazine, 
blue  and  black  russel  (a  species  of  linsey- 
woolsey),  moreen,  poplin,  French  tabby,  vel- 
vet, and  of  lutestring,  white,  crimson,  and 
other  colored  silks  and  satins.  For  the  hands 
they  wore  gloves  of  thread,  knit  stuffs,  silk, 
and  leather ;  their  stockings  were  of  thread, 
cotton,  muslin,  yarn,  linen,  worsted,  and  silk ; 
and  their  shoes  were  of  cloth,  prunella,  cala- 
manco, leather,  and  silk.  Shawls  were  of 
cloth,  cashmere,  and  taffeta ;  handkerchiefs 
and  kerchiefs  abounded  in  their  wardrobes, 
and  were  of  linen,  cambric,  taffeta,  musliu, 
gauze,  and  Barcelona  and  other  thin  silks. 
Of  shifts  and  petticoats  their  supply  was 
nearly  inexhaustible,  some  ladies  recounting 
the  loss  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and  twenty  of 
each,  the  former  having  been  constructed  of 
homespun  and  muslin,  but  chiefly  of  fine 
five  and  six  hundred  linen,  and  the  latter  of 
linsey,  tovv^,  flannel,  kersey,  dimity,  bomba- 
zine, and  calamanco. 

Equally  abundant,  various,  and  servicea- 
ble were  the  articles  of  household  wear  of 
our  Revolutionary  ancestors.    The  bed  and 
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all  that  appertained  to  it  were  the  pride  of  [  er's  social  standing, 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  It  was  almost 
invariably  of  sweet,  soft,  and  downy  feath- 
ers ;  its  sheets  were  of  fine  "  homespun/'  or 
"five  or  six  hundred  linen ;"  the  bed-spreads 
were  mainly  of  calico,  chintz,  and  "blue-and- 
white  stuff ;"  the  quilts  of  calico,  calamanco, 
black  and  blue  durant,  "  green  and  blue  per- 
sian,"  and  lutestring ;  the  blankets  and  rugs 
of  "  spotted  woolen"  and  flannel ;  and  the 
towering  posts  at  either  corner  of  the  bed 
were  garnished  with  snowy  curtains  of  dim- 
ity, or  with  warmer-colored  ones  of  damask, 
calico,  chintz,  diaper, "  blue-and- white  stufi"," 
"homespun  striped  and  wove  with  damask 
flowers,"  and  silk.  For  table  use  they  had 
napkins  of  linen  and  table-cloths  of  dia- 
per, "diaper- wove  huckaback,"  kersey,  and 
"damask  plain  and  flowered." 

The  household  goods  and  furniture  of 
those  simple  times  were  in  strong  contrast 
with  those  now  in  use.  China  was  as  rare 
as  gold,  and  as  highly  prized,  most  commonly 
three  china  cups  and  saucers  comprising  the 
entire  outfit  of  a  respectable  family,  though 
the  number  rose  sometimes  to  six,  but  seldom 
to  a  dozen.  Cups  and  saucers  and  bowls 
were  usually  of  delf  or  "  queen's -ware." 
Plates  were  equally  seldom  of  china,  but,  to- 


gether with  serv- 
ers, dishes,  platters, 
spoons,  tea  and  cof- 
fee pots,  and  tank- 
ards, were  of  pew- 
ter, brilliantly  pol- 
ished, and  rivaling 
the  richest  silver  in 
lustre.   Pewter  and 
copper  were  the  or- 
namental, and  iron, 
then  as  now,  was 
the  serviceable  met- 
al.   Of  the  two  for- 
mer were  made  ba- 
sins, ewers,  mugs, 
porringers,  ladles, 
and  tea  and  coffee 
kettles.    There  was 
little     glass  -  ware 
in    use,   and  the 
few  "jelly-glasses," 
"  half-pint  and  gill 
glasses,"  salt-cellars, 
punch  goblets,  and 
tumblers    of  glass 
which  are  enumer- 
ated were  consider- 
ed unusual  elegan- 
cies.    Clocks  and 
looking-glasses  em- 
bellished the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  and 
genteel,  and  the  size 
of  the  latter  corre- 
sponded with  the 
degree  of  its  own- 
Stoves  were  not  in 
general  use,  and  coal  was  unknown  except 
for  blacksmithing  purposes;  wood, charcoal, 
and  turf  were  the  only  fuel.    Wood  was  just 
beginning  to  be  burned  in  "  franklins,"  but 
generally  was  used  in  fire-places,  which 
were  provided  with  dogs  and  andirons,  and 
in  kitchens  were  huge  caverns,  garnished 
with  a  forest  of  chains,  pot-hooks,  and  tram- 
mels, swinging  on  iron  cranes  or  "smoke- 
jacks"  over  fires  that  were  fed  by  great  logs 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  length. 

The  articles  of  furniture  in  the  ante-Rev- 
olutionary households  were  not  numerous. 
Mahogany  was  the  most  costly  and  aristo- 
cratic material;  and  of  it  were  made  their 
choice  chairs,  straight  and  high  backed, 
bedsteads,  chests,  drawers,  stands,  tables, 
and  buff'ets.  Few  families  were  without  a 
"  dresser"  and  a  "  corner  cupboard,"  and  the 
wealthier  ones  adorned  their  houses  with  the 
stately  "  Dutch  cupboard,"  made  of  costly 
wood,  often  imported  from  abroad,  and  al- 
most capacious  enough  for  a  town-meeting. 
The  ordinary  furniture  of  the  houses  was 
usually  made  of  bilsted,  gum,  pine,  walnut, 
cherry,  or  red  cedar.  This  last  was  the  fa- 
vorite, and  was  applied  to  every  possible 
use — for  pails,  tubs,  piggins,  lye-casks,  ta- 
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bles,  stands,  cupboards,  slawbanks,*  churns ; 
and,  because  of  its  fragrant  odor,  as  well  as 
from  the  belief  that  it  was  never  infested 
with  vermin,  was  especially  appropriated 
to  bureaus,  clothes-presses,  and  linen  chests. 
If  few  families  were  without  a  cupboard,  as 
few  were  without  the  large  and  small  wheel 
for  spinning  wool,  linen,  cotton,  and  home- 
spun, together  with  the  loom  for  weaving 
cloth  for  the  various  needs  of  the  household. 
These  are  rarely  absent  from  any  extended 
inventory. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution 
had  few  books,  but  what  they  had  they  val- 
ued highly,  and  mastered  thoroughly.  Out 
of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  persons  whose 
losses  are  inventoried  in  the  old  volume  from 
which  the  above  facts  have  been  drawn,  only 
forty-three  presented  any  claims  for  books 
that  were  pillaged  or  destroyed.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
and  Hessian  marauders  attached  slight  value 
to  books,  especially  the  kind  which  formed 
the  literary  treasures  of  our  ancestors,  or 
that  they  found  them  too  cumbersome  to 
carry  off.  The  most  probable  reason,  how- 
ever, was  that  books  were  as  rare  as  rubies, 
and  were  possessed  by  a  few  only.  Wher- 
ever there  were  collections  of  books,  a  Bible 
or  a  psalm-book  was  almost  invariably  found 
in  the  number,  and,  indeed,  frequently  con- 
stituted the  entire  library.  As  a  matter  of 
literary  curiosity,  the  titles  of  all  the  books 
mentioned  in  the  old  inventory  are  here 


*  A  "slawbank"  or  "slabank"  was  an  indispensa- 
ble article  to  every  housekeeper  in  olden  times.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  sloap  banck,  or  sleep- 
ing bench.  It  was  sometimes  constructed  in  the  shape 
of  a  cupboard,  with  closing  doors,  and  contained  a 
bed.  More  commonly  it  was  a  box  holding  the  bed- 
ding, and  was  attached  to  the  wall  by  strap  hinges. 
By  day,  to  economize  room,  it  was  folded  up  against 
the  wall,  and  at  night  was  let  down  to  the  floor  to 
serve  as  a  bed.  Occasionally  it  took  the  shape  of  a 
bench  or  sofa  to  sit  on  during  the  day,  opening  by 
hinges  to  form  a  bed  at  night. 


given  as  recorded,  rerhaiim,  the  quotation 
marks  indicating  the  library  of  each  separate 
owner  :  "  One  Bound  Book  of  John  Milton's 
Works  "  Two  Bibles  and  10  other  Books  ;" 
"  One  Bible,  1  hymn-book,  and  some  other 
books     "  1  Small  new  Bible,  1  Psalm  Book 

The  Whole  Volumes  of  the  Spectator,  Bar- 
ket  on  the  New  Testament "  2  Bibles  and 
1  new  Dictionary;"  "1  Small  Bible;"  "1 
Bible  and  some  other  Books ;"  "  1  Book 
bound  with  Silver  and  Silver  Clasps  and  a 
Silver  Chain  ;"  "  1  Bible,  2  Sermon  books,  1 
large  ;"  "  2  Comon  bibles,  1  Testament,  1 
psalm  book  ;"  2  Books — Salman's  Gazetteer 
and  Harry  ;"  "  1  Bible  and  Sermon  Book  ;" 
"  A  number  of  Law  and  other  books  value 
of  £40  ;"  "  Several  fine  books  ;"  "  1  Common 
Bible  ;"  "  1  ^mall  Bible,  1  psalm  book,  and 
3  other  books  ;"  "  3  bibles,  1  large  dutch,  y^ 
other  English  ;"  "  1  Large  note-book,  1  Tes- 
tament, and  1  Spelling  Book  ;"  "  2  Volumes 
of  Laws  Bound ;"  "  1  dutch  Bible  Silver 
Mounted  ;"  "  1  large  chest  of  Valuable  Books 
of  different  kinds ;"  "  1  large  new  Bible ;" 
"  1  new  Bible  ;"  Several  Valuable  books  ;" 
"  1  Book  call'i  the  London  Art ;"  "  1  Case  of 
Books  worth  £60 ;"  "  1  Bible,  2  Small  Books ;" 
"  1  Very  Elegant  Bible  4'° ;"  ''1  Large  Bi- 
ble ;"  "Considerable  part  of  my  Librarj- 
which  contained  upwards  of  1.50  Volumes  ;" 
"1  Small  Bible;"  "  Phillipses  Dictionary, 
Harris  Do.  in  2  Vols.,  1  Bound  Book  of  New 
Jersey  Laws  ;"  "  1  Bible  ;"  "  1  Bible,  1  Tes- 
tament and  Spelling  Book  ;"  "  2  dutch  books, 
1  dav'''  psalms  y^  other  a  prayer ;"  "  1  Sclait, 
1  Small  bible,  1  book  y^  y^  mans  Com",  1 
Psalter  and  Psalm  book  ;"  "  2  English  Bibles, 
5  Testaments  and  1  Psalm  Book,  a  large 
quantity  of  other  books ;"  "  1  Psalm  book 
with  Silver  hooks  and  clasps ;"  "  1  large 
Dutch  Bible,  1  Testament  Silver  Bound,  Har- 
ris's Travels,  Builder's  Diction^  2  Vols. ;"  "  A 
parcel  of  dutch  and  English  Books;"  ''5 
maps  of  4  Quarters  of  World  and  Globe  j" 
"  1  Bible." 
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The  precious  metals,  and  articles  for  orna- 
ment or  use  made  of  them,  were  as  scarce 
as  books.  Silver  tea-spoons  were  very  rare, 
and  our  "  Record"  shows  that  not  more  than 
three  or  six  were  possessed  by  substantial 
farmers  or  mechanics,  and  very  commonly 
they  could  boast  of  one  only.  Silver  table- 
spoons were  yet  rarer ;  it  was  seldom  that 
even  the  wealthy  owned  them  or  any  other 
household  article  of  that  precious  metal. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  find  families  who 
counted  among  their  valuables  such  heir- 
looms as  a  huge  "Tankard,"  or  a  "Quart 
Bowl,"  or  a  "  Pint  Mug,"  or  salt-cellars  of 
silver.  In  one  instance  a  "  Silver  Salver 
weighing  59^  ounces"  is  mentioned,  and  a 
"dozen  Silver-handled  knives  and  forks." 
Silver  knee-buckles,  shoe-buckles,  and  stock- 
buckles  were  largely  worn  by  our  ancestors 
when  arrayed  in  their  best  breeches  of  broad- 
cloth, plush,  nankeen,  or  velvet ;  as  also  sil- 
ver vest  and  breeches  buttons.  Sleeve-but- 
tons of  gold  and  silver  adorned  their  shirts, 
and  often  had  lockets  attached  containing 
relics  or  miniatures.  Watches  and  snutf- 
boxes  of  gold  or  silver  formed  an  essential 
part  of  every  well-bred  gentleman's  outfit, 
and  the  ladies  wore  finger  and  efir  rings  of 
gold,  chains  of  gold  with  pendent  trinkets 
and  lockets,  and  in  some  cases  necklaces, 
solitaires,  stars,  and  other  ornaments  of  gar- 
net and  gold,  or  gold  and  brilliants.  But 
beyond  the  ownership  of  a  plain  gold  ring 
these  were  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

The  modes  of  locomotion  were  widely  dif- 
ferent in  those  days  from  those  with  which 


we  are  familiar.  There  were  no  turnpikes 
nor  macadamized  roads  or  railways.  The 
travel  was  tedious,  and  the  country  roads 
were  few  and  rugged.  Journeys  were  most- 
ly undertaken  on  horseback,  and  it  was  thus 
the  men  and  women  went  to  church,  to 
mill,  to  market,  and  to  town.  Side-saddles 
and  riding  coats  and  habits  for  women  were, 
therefore,  in  universal  use.  The  vehicles, 
outside  of  the  lumbering  heavy  wagon,  were 
riding-chairs,  chaises,  and  gigs,  the  bodies 
sunk  down  between  high  wheels  and  swung 
on  wooden  springs  which  were  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  shafts  or  thills.  In  the  winter 
sleds  were  used  as  now  ;  and  besides  these 
nearly  every  one  had  his  pleasure  sleigh  for 
family  use.  It  must  have  been  a  pictur- 
esque sight  to  see  these  when  laden  with  la- 
dies clad  in  their  many-colored  silks,  satins, 
and  velvets ;  and  especially  pleasant  must 
have  been  the  contrast  of  their  brilliant 
scarlet  cloaks  and  hoods  with  the  snow- 
white  mantle  which  covered  the  earth. 

The  men  of  "  Seventy-six"  studied  brevity. 
This  is  apparent  in  all  their  manuscript  writ- 
ings, not  so  much  perhaps  in  the  expression 
of  their  ideas  as  in  their  use  of  words.  Their 
abbreviations  were  numerous,  and  perplex- 
ing from  their  peculiarity,  and  some  of  them 
require  almost  as  much  patience  for  their 
interpretation  as  a  cuneiform  inscription. 
These  were  not  confined  to  particular  or 
much-used  technical  words  or  terminals,  but 
were  applied  indiscriminately.  "  The"  was 
abbreviated  to  "  y%"  "  your"  to  "  y'',"  "  that" 
to  "yS"  "companion" to  "comp°,"  "hundred" 
to  "hnV  "young"  to  "yV'  "Fitz"  to  "FV' 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  When  two  conso- 
nants came  together  one  was  often  dropped, 
and  a  circumflex  was  used  to  denote  the 
elision.  Thus  "wagon,"  according  to  the  es- 
tablished usage  of  those  days,  was  correct- 
ly spelled  with  two  g's,  and  when  spelled 
with  one  only  the  writer  signified  that  he 
kneiv  better  by  placing  a  circumflex  over 
it.  So  also  with  such  words  as  "  common," 
"trammel,"  "cellar,"  "pillow,"  "committee," 
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etc.,  one  of  the  doublets  was  often  dropped, 
and  its  absence  denoted  by  the  circumflex. 
The  use  of  capitals  was  also  very  peculiar, 
and  yet  systematic  in  its  peculiarity.  The 
most  significant  or  emphatic  words,  such  as 
a  writer  of  that  day  describes  as  "  the  more 
eminent  Words  in  a  Sentence,"  were  almost 
invariably  capitalized,  as  also  were  all  such 
as  derived  a  certain  gravity  or  solemnity 
from  their  legal,  religious,  moral,  or  other 
associations,  and  "  Names  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Trades."  In  this,  however,  they  follow- 
ed a  usage  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
good  writers  in  the  mother  country,  and 
which  continued  here  some  years  after  it 
had  become  obsolete  there.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  style,  I  am  tempted  to  note 
some  very  odd  collocations  which  occur  in 
these  old  inventories,  in  which  the  most  in- 
congruous things  are  jumbled  into  strange 
companionship.  They  will  provoke  a  smile 
by  their  quaint  simplicity.  For  instance, 
among  the  entries  are  such  as  these :  "  Two 
fine  white  shirts  and  a  pepper  mill,"  "fifteen 
pounds  of  butter  and  pot  and  six  shifts," 
"  one  pillow  case  with  seven  pounds  of  sug- 
ar," "  one  silk  camlet  vest  and  two  pewter 
plates,"  "twenty  four  pounds  of  cheese  and 
one  pair  of  common  gloves,"  "  one  large  hog 
and  one  good  tea-kettle,"  "  one  tankard  and 
one  pair  of  new  sheets,"  "one  large  Bible  and 
one  new  silk  bonnet,"  "  one  pair  of  striped 
trowsers  and  one  pewter  teapot,"  "  one  look- 
ing-glass, one  Bible,  one  handsaw,  and  twen- 
ty five  fowls,"  "one  heifer  three  years  old 
and  two  new  shirts,"  "one  cradle  and  a  large 
bake  trough,"  "  one  good  bedstead  and  six- 
teen bushels  of  turnips,"  "one  new  fine  shirt 
and  one  sheep,"  "  one  tea-kettle  and  grind- 
stone," "sett  of  Chaney  and  good  Bible," 
"  one  English  Bible  and  one  smoothing  iron," 
"  one  musket  and  one  mare  seven  years  old," 
"one  yearling  calf  and  one  iron  pot,"  "one 
psalm  book  and  two  bushels  hard  salt." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  cursory  exam- 
ination of  these  inventories  without  being 
impressed  by  the  great  number  of  guns  that 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  men  of  that 
day.  The  great  abundance  of  deer,  bears, 
foxes,  wolves,  and  other  wild  animals  does 
not  entirely  account  for  this.  In  New  Jer- 
sey their  universal  distribution  was  largely 
due  to  the  policy  of  the  original  "  proprie- 
tors" to  whom  the  colony  was  granted,  and 
who  made  the  ownership  of  a  musket  and 
suitable  ammunition  one  of  the  conditions 
of  their  patents  of  land  to  settlers.  In  or- 
der that  the  "  planting  of  the  province  may 
be  more  speedily  promoted,"  they  stipulated 
to  grant  land  on  the  following  terms :  "  Unto 
all  persons  who  had  already  adventured  to 
the  province,  or  who  shall  transport  them- 
selves or  servants  before  January  1, 1665,  to 
every  Freeman  who  shall  go  with  the  first 


Governor  armed  with  a  good  Musket- 
bore  twelve  bullets  to  the  pound,  with  ten 
pounds  of  Powder  and  20  pounds  of  Bullets, 

with  Bandeliers  and  Match  convenient  

j  150  acres ;  and  for  every  able  servant  that 
I  he  shall  carry  with  him,  armed  and  provided 
as  aforesaid,  150  acres."  The  same  stipula- 
tions were  extended  to  those  who  should  go 
in  two  successive  years  thereafter ;  and  the 
policy  was  kept  up  by  the  proprietors  to  a 
much  later  date.  Whatever  was  the  cause 
of  the  general  supply  which  existed  in  1776, 
it  was  most  fortunate  for  our  ancestors  and 
their  cause,  since  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary armies  were  required  to  furnish 
themselves  with  arms — the  resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress  being,  "  that  each  of 
the  privates  be  allowed,  instead  of  a  boun- 
ty, one  felt  hat,  a  pair  of  yarn  stockings,  and 
a  pair  of  shoes :  the  men  to  find  their  own 
arms." 

The  study  of  our  ancestors  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  which  these  old  invento- 
ries have  invited  has  been  a  brief  but  tol- 
erably close  one,  and  the  glimpses  of  their 
social  condition  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  steal  have  been  minute.  We  have  crossed 
their  thresholds  and  inspected  the  interiors 
of  their  households — their  parlors,  kitchens, 
cellars,  and  wardrobes.  We  have  passed 
in  review  their  comforts,  their  few  elegan- 
cies and  luxuries,  and  have  been  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  simple  things  that  made  up 
the  sum  of  their  common  necessities.  Their 
food,  raiment,  and  furniture  have  been  ex- 
hibited to  us,  and  have  afforded  suggestive 
glimpses  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  pe- 
culiarities. We  have  been  witnesses  of 
their  prevalent  thrift  and  substantial  well- 
being  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
privations  they  endured  and  the  indignity 
and  outrage  to  which  they  were  subjected 
when  the  British  soldiery  occupied  their 
farms,  villages,  and  towns,  and  burned  or  de- 
vastated their  crops  and  dwellings.  Their 
patient  endurance,  their  zealous  patriotism, 
their  unconquerable  devotion,  their  thrift, 
frugality,  simplicity, rectitude,  and  fortitude, 
have  arrested  our  attention  and  extorted 
our  admiration.  And  the  result  has  been 
to  lift  these  men  to  a  higher  level.  In  all 
the  qualities  which  contribute  to  genuine 
manhood  and  to  enduring  national  charac- 
ter they  were  rich  beyond  any  precedent; 
and  they  remain  at  this  day  the  best  models 
for  our  imitation  in  those  solid  and  unobtru- 
sive virtues  which  make  a  people  vigorous 
and  great.  Their  entire  record  may  be 
scanned  with  reverential  pride  by  those  who 
are  the  inheritors  of  the  liberty  for  which 
they  toiled.  May  their  memory  remain  green 
and  their  example  influential  among  us  as 
long  as  freedom  is  worth  privations,  sacri- 
fices, suffering,  wounds,  and  death ! 
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MY  MOTHEE  AND  1. 

^  3lobe*Stors  for  CKirls. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

My  heart  felt  like  to  burst.  But  the  self- 
control  which  she  had  tried  vainly  to  teach 
me,  until  God  taught  me  in  a  dilferent  way, 
stood  me  in  good  stead  now.  Hiding  behind 
the  door,  I  succeeded  in  keeping  myself  per- 
fectly quiet. 

By-and-by  she  called  feebly  for  "  some  wa- 
ter to  drink,"  but  getting  no  answer,  turned 
over  again  with  a  patient  sigh. 

What  should  I  do  ?  wake  the  nurse,  or  go 
to  my  mother  myself — I  who  had  been  so 
cruelly  shut  out  from  her  ?  But  what  if,  as 
they  said,  I  did  her  harm  ?  I  had  had  no 
experience  whatever  of  sickness  or  sick-nurs- 
ing. Suppose  at  the  mere  sight  of  me  she 
should  get  startled,  excited  ?  And  then  I 
remembered,  almost  with  relief,  that  she 
could  not  see  me.  The  small-pox  had,  as 
often  happens,  for  the  time  being  made  her 
totally  blind. 

She  called  again  upon  the  stupid,  sleep- 
ing nurse — well,  poor  woman,  she  had  not 
been  to  bed  for  eight  nights! — and  called  in 
vain.  Then  I  determined  to  risk  it.  Step- 
ping stealthily  forward,  I  came  beside  the 
bed,  and  looked  at  my  darling  mother.  Oh, 
what  a  sight ! 

Once  I  heard  a  poor  lady  say,  threatened 
with  heart-complaint,  "  Thank  God,  it  is  a 
clean  disease  to  die  of!"  and  the  horror  of 
so  many  of  those  illnesses  which  we  have  to 
fight  with  and  suffer  from  is  that  they  are 
just  the  contrary — so  terribly  painful  both 
to  the  sick  and  those  about  them.  Small- 
pox is  one  of  these. 

My  mother  had  it  in  a  comparatively  mild 
form ;  that  is,  the  eruption  had  not  extended 
beyond  the  face  and  head.  Yet  there  she 
lay — she,  once  so  sweet  and  pure  that  kissing 
her  was,  I  sometimes  said,  like  kissing  a 
bunch  of  violets — one  mass  of  unpleasant- 
ness, soreness,  and  pain. 

Wearily  she  moved  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  evidently  not  knowing  where  to  lay  it 
for  ease,  talking  to  herself  between  whiles 
in  a  helpless,  patient  way,  "  Oh,  the  long, 
long  night! — Oh,  I  wish  it  was  morning! — 
Nurse !  nurse !  Isn't  there  any  body  to  give 
me  a  drink  of  water  ?" 

Then  I  hesitated  no  more.  Ignorant  as  I 
was,  and  half  stupid  with  misery  besides,  I 
managed  to  lift  her  up  in  the  bed,  and  hold 
the  glass  to  her  lips  with  a  perfectly  steady 
hand,  afterward  re-arranging  her  pillows, 
and  making  her,  she  said,  "so  comfortable." 
This  I  did  not  once,  but  several  times.  Yet 
she  never  found  me  out.  She  said,  "  Thank 
you,  nurse,"  and  seemed  a  little  surprised  at 
not  being  answered ;  but  that  was  all.  Sick- 
ness was  too  heavy  upon  her  to  take  much 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ILEEPING  for  sorrow."  Some  people 
know  what  that  is,  especially  when 
they  are  young ;  they  know,  also,  how  ter- 
rible is  the  waking. 

About  midnight  I  had  thrown  myself  on 
the  bed  in  my  clothes.  Just  before  dawn  a 
twittering  swallow  outside  woke  me,  shiv- 
ering with  cold,  wondering  where  I  was,  and 
why  I  was  still  dressed.  Then  the  whole 
truth  poured  upon  me  like  a  flood. 

After  a  while  I  gathered  strength  and 
confidence  enough  to  get  up  and  listen.  All 
was  quiet  in  the  next  room,  dead  quiet. 
Even  the  faint,  slow  stirring  of  the  fire,  the 
last  sound  I  had  caught  before  falling  asleep, 
had  ceased.  Who  was  there  ?  What  was 
happening?  I  opened  my  door  noiselessly 
— the  other  door  stood  ajar,  so  that  I  could 
look  in.  Every  thing  was  half  dark;  the 
fire  had  dropped  into  red  embers ;  the  nurse 
sat  beside  it,  asleep  in  her  chair.  The  bed 
I  could  not  see,  but  I  heard  from  it  faint 
breathing,  and  now  and  then  a  slight  moan. 
Oh,  my  mother!  ray  mother! 
She  was  saying  her  prayers — all  alone,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  with  not  a  creature 
to  love  her  or  comfort  her ;  sick,  dying  per- 
haps— dying  without  one  sight  of  me.  She 
was  saying  to  herself  the  words  which,  she 
once  told  me,  had  been  her  consolation  her 
whole  life  through  —  "Our  Father,"  and 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 


MY  MOTHER  AJ^D  I. 
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notice  of  any  thing.  And  then  the  nurs- 
ing she  had  had  was  mere  mechanical  doing 
of  what  was  necessary,  not  caressingly,  not 
what  a  daughter's  would  have  been.  Poor 
darling !  as  she  lay  back  again  in  her  pa- 
tient darkness,  not  seeming  even  to  expect 
any  thing — not  one  soothing  word  or  touch 
— her  poor  hands  folded  themselves  in  the 
same  meek  resignation. 

"  Pray  go  to  your  bed,  nurse.  I  will  try 
to  go  to  sleep  again." 

I  kept  silence.  It  was  for  her  sake,  and  I 
did  it ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  things 
I  ever  had  to  do  in  all  my  life.  Until  morn- 
ing I  sat  beside  my  mother,  she  utterly  un- 
conscious of  my  presence,  and  I  thinking  of 
nothing  and  nobody  but  her. 

Yes ;  it  was  so.  The  sight  of  her  poor 
faoe  blotted  out  entirely  every  other  face — 
even  his.  This  was  the  real  life — the  dream- 
life  was  gone.  As  I  sat  there,  quite  quiet 
now,  not  even  crying  silently,  as  at  first  I 
had  done,  all  I  said  to  myself  was  that  vow 
which  another  girl  made,  not  to  her  own 
mother,  only  her  mother-in-law,  "  God  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me." 

I  think  I  could  have  restrained  myself,  and 
managed  so  cleverly  that  for  hours  my  moth- 
er might  never  have  found  me  out,  had  not 
Mrs.  Golding  suddenly  entered  the  room  with 
a  flash  of  daylight,  waking  up  the  nurse,  and 
coming  face  to  face  with  me  as  I  sat  keep- 
ing watch  in  her  stead. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  you  here  ?  Go  away  di- 
rectly." 

I  said  in  a  whisper,  but  with  a  resolution 
she  could  not  mistake,  I  shall  not  go  away. 
I  have  been  here  half  the  night.  No  one 
shall  nurse  my  mother  but  me." 

Sick  people  often  take  things  much  more 
quietly  than  we  expect.  All  things  come 
alike  to  them  ;  they  are  surprised  at  noth- 
ing.   My  mother  only  said — 

"  Mrs.  Golding,  who  is  it  that  you  want  to 
send  away  ?  Who  says  she  has  been  sitting 
with  me  half  the  night  ?  Was  it  my  child  ?" 

"Yes,  mother  darling,  and  you'll  let  me 
stay  ?  I'll  be  such  a  good  nurse — and,  I'll 
never  go  to  sleep  at  all." 

She  laughed,  a  little,  low,  contented  laugh, 
and  put  out  her  hand  ;  then  suddenly  seem- 
ed to  recollect  herself,  and  drew  it  back. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  come — I  told  you 
not  to  come." 

"  It  is  too  late  now,  for  I  have  been  here, 
as  I  said,  half  the  night ;  and  didn't  I  make 
you  comfortable 

"  Oh,  so  comfortable !  Oh,  how  glad  I 
am  to  have  my  child !" 

This  was  all  she  said,  or  I.  People  do  not 
talk  much  under  such  circumstances.  Even 
Mrs.  Golding  forbore  to  blame  or  scold,  but 
stood  with  the  tea-cup  in  her  hand  until  a 
large  tear  dropped  into  it.  Then  she  gave 
it  up  to  me,  and  disappeared. 


The  nurse  followed  her,  a  little  vexed  per- 
haps ;  but  they  both  recovered  themselves  in 
time,  and  allowed  me  to  take  my  place  be- 
side my  mother  without  much  opposition. 
Truly  I  was,  as  they  said,  "  a  young,  igno- 
rant, helpless  thing,"  but  they  saw  I  tried 
to  do  my  best,  and  it  was  my  right,  to 
do  it. 

So  I  did  it,  making  a  few  mistakes,  no 
doubt,  out  of  utter  inexperience ;  but  out 
of  carelessness,  never.  My  whole  mind  was 
set  upon  one  thing — how  I  could  best  take 
care  of  my  mother.  Of  those  words  which, 
when  uttered,  had  shot  through  me  with 
such  a  sense  of  joy,  "Take  care  of  yourself," 
I  never  once  thought  again,  or  of  him  who 
had  said  them.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  learned  the  utter  absorption  of  a  sick- 
room— how  every  thing  seems  to  centre 
within  its  four  narrow  walls,  and  every  thing 
in  the  world  without  seems  to  fade  away  and 
grow  dim  in  the  distance.  No  fear  of  my 
forgetting  my  mother  now. 

It  was  very  painful  sick-nursing,  the  most 
painful,  I  think,  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have 
known  much  in  my  lifetime.  The  mere 
physical  occupation  of  it  put  out  every  oth- 
er thought,  leaving  no  single  minute  for  ei- 
ther hopes  or  fears.  To  keep  stolidly  on, 
doing  every  thing  that  could  be  done,  day 
by  day,  and  hour  by  hour — that  was  all. 
As  for  dread  of  infection,  or  anxiety  as  to 
what  would  happen  next,  to  her  or  to  me,  I 
do  not  remember  even  thinking  of  these 
things.  Except  that  it  was  just  her  and 
me,  my  mother  and  I,  as  heretofore,  shut  up 
together  in  that  one  room,  with  the  eye  of 
God  looking  upon  us — we  uncertain  what 
it  would  be  His  will  to  do,  whether,  in  any 
way,  either  by  taking  her  and  leaving  me, 
or  healing  her  and  smiting  me — I  deserved 
it !  oh,  how  iiitensely  I  sometimes  felt  that 
I  deserved  it ! — He  would  part  mother  and 
child. 

He  did  it  not.  She  slowly  recovered,  and 
by  one  of  those  mysterious  chances  which 
now  and  then  occur  with  small-pox,  I,  though 
running  every  danger  of  it,  never  took  the 
disease.  They  all  watched  me — I  could  see 
how  they  watched  me,  with  a  kind  of  anx- 
ious pity  that  I  never  felt  for  myself;  but 
day  after  day  went  by,  and  still  I  kept  per- 
fectly well,  able  for  all  that  I  had  to  do, 
never  once  breaking  down  either  in  body  or 
mind.  My  mother  sometimes  followed  me 
about  the  room  with  a  tender  content  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  used  to  wonder  what  sort  of  woman  my 
child  would  grow  up — now  I  know." 

We  had  "  turned  the  tables,"  she  and  I ; 
she  was  weak,  I  strong.  Naturally,  illness 
made  her  a  little  restless  and  querulous ;  I 
was  always  calm.  In  fact,  as  I  told  her, 
laughing,  once,  she  was  the  baby,  and  I  the 
old  woman.  Yes ;  that  was  the  greatest 
1  change  in  me — I  began  to  feel  so  very  old. 
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That  did  not  matter:  Heaven  had  pre- 
served my  mother,  and  me  too,  though  I  had 
taken  my  life  in  my  hand  to  save  or  lose. 
It  was  saved.  I  was  kept  to  fight  on  and 
labor  on  all  these  years,  and  at  last,  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  laid  in  my  coffin  with  the  same 
face  which,  even  to  this  day,  those  who  love 
me  are  pleased  to  call  beautiful. 

But  my  mother's  face  was  changed ;  though 
she  recovered,  and  when  she  really  began  to 
mend,  more  rapidly  than  any  one  expected, 
still  the  disease  left  its  mark  uj#)n  her  soft 
cheeks,  her  pretty  neck  and  throat,  round 
which,  when  I  was  quite  a  big  girl,  my  sleepy 
hand  loved  to  creep  in  babyish  fashion.  The 
expression  of  her  dear  face  could  not  alter, 
but  her  complexion,  once  fresh  as  a  child's, 
totally  faded.  When  I  left  her — that  day 
she  stood  at  the  door,  and  watclied  tlie  car- 
riage drive  away  —  she  had  still  looked 


young ;  when  she  rose  up  from  her  sick-bed, 
she  was  almost  an  elderly  woman. 

Still,  this  also  did  not  matter.  People  do 
not  love  their  mothers  as  knights  their  ladye- 
loves,  or  husbands  their  wives,  for  the  sake 
of  their  youth  and  beauty ;  though  I  have 
known  of  chivalric  devotion  to  a  very  plain 
woman,  and  tender  love  to  a  wife  both  fee- 
ble and  old.  When  I  got  my  mother  once 
more  down  stairs,  and  had  her  in  my  arms 
safe  and  sound,  warm  and  alive,  I  thiuk  no 
lover  over  wept  over  his  mistress  more  pas- 
sionate, more  joyful  tears.  Her  poor  faded 
face  counted  for  nothing.  Only  to  thiuk,  as 
I  say,  that  she  was  safe  and  alive ! — that  I 
had  fought  for  her  with  Death,  and  beaten 
him — that  is,  God  had  given  me  the  victory. 
For  I  was  so  young  still,  so  full  of  life  :  I 
could  not  accept  death,  as  we  afterward  learn 
to  do,  as  coming  also  from  God's  hand.  The 
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first  day  that  my  mother  came  down  stairs,  I 
sang  my  jubilate  all  over  the  house,  and  ran 
about,  half  laughing,  half  crying  like  a  child. 

Only  for  one  day.  Then  began  the  weary 
time  of  convalescence,  sometimes  better, 
sometimes  worse — the  reaction  of  the  house- 
hold from  the  excitement  of  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, which  is  always  trying,  and  apt  to  leave 
folks  rather  cross.  Besides,  there  were  all 
the  purifications  to  begin  at  once,  with  us 
still  in  the  house.  Poor  Mrs.  Golding"!  she 
was  very  good,  more  especially  when  we 
considered  she  had  lost  through  us  her 
summer  lodgers ;  for  it  was  now  J une.  Yet 
for  them  to  come  in  was  as  impracticable  as 
for  my  mother  and  me  to  turn  out. 

"We  must  make  it  up  to  her  in  some 
way,"  said  my  mother,  with  a  8igh,beginniDg 
already  to  trouble  herself  with  domestic  and 
financial  anxieties,  until  she  saw  that  I  would 
not  allow  it.  I  threatened  her,  if  she  still 
persisted  in  considering  me  a  child,  incapa- 
ble of  managing  any  thing,  that  I  would  take 
the  law  into  my  own  hands,  and  treat  her 
like  a  captive  princess ;  bound  in  silken 
chains,  but  firmly  bound.  At  which  she 
laughed  and  said  I  was  "growing  clever," 
besides  tyrannical.  But  I  think  when  Mrs. 
Golding  assured  her  I  really  had  some  sense, 
and  was  managing  matters  almost  as  well 
as  she  herself  could,  my  mother  was  rather 
proud  than  otherwise. 

Other  things  she  also,  from  the  feebleness 
of  illness,  seemed  to  have  let  slip  entirely. 
She  scarcely  made  a  single  inquiry  about  my 
grandfather,  or  any  of  them  in  Bath.  This 
was  well,  since  it  might  have  hurt  her  to 
find  out — as  I  accidentally  did — that  none 
of  them  had  sent  to  inquire,  not  even  to  the 
garden  gate.  But  perhaps,  on  every  account, 
this  was  best.  And  yet  I  could  not  choose 
but  think  it  rather  strange. 

Gradually  we  passed  out  of  the  mysteri- 
ous unnatural  half  life  of  the  sick-room  into 
the  full  clear  daylight  of  common  existence. 
Then  we  found  out  what  two  changed  creat- 
ures we  were  in  many  respects,  but  still, 
ever  and  always,  my  mother  and  I. 

We  were  sitting  together  in  the  parlor, 
that  is,  I  was  sitting,  busy  at  work,  and  she 
lying  idle,  as  was  our  way  now.  I  had 
taken  very  much  to  my  needle — the  girl's 
dislike,  the  woman's  consolation.  The  doc- 
tor had  just  been  and  said  our  invalid  was 
much  better — quite  able  to  see  any  body, 
only  people  were  afraid  of  infection  still; 
and  besides  there  was  nobody  to  come.  But 
he  said  half  the  village  had  inquired  for  us, 
and  to  one  person  in  particular  he  had  had 
to  give,  or  send,  a  bulletin  every  day. 

Only  after  the  doctor  had  gone  there  dart- 
ed into  my  mind  the  possibility  as  to  who 
that  person  was.  To  let  go  of  one's  friends 
is  one  thing,  but  to  be  forced  to  feel  that 
they  have  let  you  go,  in  an  unkind  way,  and 
that  you  can  not  think  quite  so  well  of  them 
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as  you  used  to  do,  is  another  and  a  much 
harder  trial.  As  I  said  my  prayers  that 
night,  I  added,  earnestly,  "'  Thank  God !" — 
For  what,  He  knew. 

But  neither  that  day  nor  the  next  did  I 
let  my  mind  wander  one  minute  from  my 
darling  mother,  given  back  to  me  from  the 
very  jaws  of  the  grave.  Oh,  what  a  girl 
can  be  to  a  mother — a  grown-up  gijl  who 
is  gaining  the  sense  and  usefulness  of  wom- 
anhood! And  oh,  what  a  mother  is  to  a 
daughter,  who  now  learns  fully  to  feel  her 
value,  and  gives  her  all  the  devotion  of  a 
lover,  and  all  the  duty  of  a  child!  More 
especially  if  no  duty  is  exacted.  My  mother 
and  I  never  even  mentioned  the  word.  But 
I  loved  her — God  knows  how  I  loved  her — 
even  then  and  through  it  all. 

My  needle-work  done,  I  took  to  balancing 
our  weekly  accounts,  which  cost  me  as  much 
trouble  as  if  I  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  when  they  were  done,  began 
to  tell  my  mother  of  a  good  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Golding's — that  we  should  go  to  some 
sea-side  lodging  she  knew  of  for  a  week  or 
two,  while  she  got  the  rooms  cleaned  and 
repapered;  then  we  could  come  back  and 
remain  here  the  whole  summer. 

"  She  does  not  want  to  part  with  us ;  she 
has  grown  so  fond  of  you,  mother." 

"  But  she  will  want  more  rent,  and  how 
can  we  pay  ?" 

"  I  can  pay !"  said  I,  with  pride.  "  I  could 
not  tell  you  till  now,  darling,  but  the  doctor 
wants  me  to  teach  his  children  as  soon  as 
ever  we  are  out  of  quarantine.  He  says, 
politely,  such  a  good  nurse  will  make  a  good 
governess,  which  does  not  follow.  But  I'll 
try.    Do  you  consent  ?" 

She  sighed.  She  too  might  have  had  oth- 
er dreams ;  but  they  had  passed  away  like 
mine.  She  accepted  the  fact  that  I  must  be 
a  governess,  after  all. 

We  kissed  one  another,  and  then,  to  pre- 
vent her  dwelling  on  the  subject,  I  began 
the  innocent  caressing  nonsense  which  one 
gets  into  the  habit  of  during  sickness,  when 
the  patient's  mind  is  too  feeble,  and  the 
nurse's  too  full,  to  take  in  aught  beyond  the 
small  interests  close  at  hand.  We  were  silly 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  happy — when  I  heard 
a  step  come  up  the  garden,  a  step  I  knew. 

My  first  thought — I  can  not  well  tell  what 
it  was  ;  my  second,  that  we  were  still  an  in- 
fected household. 

"  Stop  him !"  cried  I,  starting  up  and  run- 
ning to  the  door.  "Somebody  must  stop 
him.  Mrs.  Golding,  tell  that  gentleman  he 
is  not  to  come  in." 

"  Why  not  ?"  And  I  saw  him  stand  there, 
with  his  kind,  smiling  face.  "Why  not, 
Cousin  Elma  ?" 

"Because  it  is  not  safe — we  are  in  quar- 
antine still,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  I  know — that  and  every  thing 
else.    But  I  have  taken  all  precautions. 
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Your  doctor  and  I  are  tlie  best  of  friends. 
He  sent  me  here.  Mrs.  Picardy,  may  I  come 
in?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered,  looking  quite 
pleased;  so  without  more  ado  he  entered. 
Though  he  took  no  notice,  I  perceived  that 
he  saw  the  change  in  her — saw  it  and  was 
very  sorry,  both  for  her  and  me.  Appropri- 
ating my  chair,  he  sat  down  beside  her  and 
began  talking  to  her,  giving  small  attention 
to  me,  beyond  a  nod  and  smile.  But  that 
was  enough ;  it  felt  like  windows  opened 
and  sunshine  coming  into  a  long-shut-up 
room. 

General  Picardy  sends  all  sorts  of  kind 
messages  to  you.  He  left  Bath  almost  di- 
rectly after  your  daughter  went.  He  said 
he  could  not  bear  the  dullness  of  the  house. 
But  I  have  kept  him  almost  daily  informed 
of  you  both." 

"  Then  we  were  not  forsaken  by  you  all," 
said  my  mother,  gently,  by  which  I  guessed 
she  had  thought  more  of  the  matter  than  I 
supposed. 

Cousin  Conrad  shook  his  head  gayly. 
"  Elma,  tell  your  mother  she  does  not  quite 
know  us  yet — not  so  well  as  you  do." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  this  dear  mother 
of  mine,  first  at  him  and  then  at  me ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  see.  In  him,  of  course, 
nothing;  in  me —  But  I  had  learned  to 
accept  his  kindness  as  he  meant  it,  the 
frank  familiar  friendship  which  implied 
nothing  more.  I  answered  Cousin  Conrad 
as  I  would  have  answered  any  other  friend 
whom  I  warmly  liked  and  respected,  and  in 
whom  I  entirely  believed. 

Then  I  took  my  sewing  again,  and  left 
him  to  his  chat  with  my  mother,  which  she 
evidently  enjoyed.  He  had  come  to  see  her 
so  often  while  I  was  in  Bath  that  they  were 
better  friends  than  I  knew.  My  only  won- 
der was  that  all  this  long  time  she  had  nev- 
er praised  him — scarcely  spoken  of  him  to 
me  at  all. 

He  took  tea  with  us,  and  we  were  very 
happy  in  his  company ;  so  happy  that  I  al- 
most forgot  to  be  afraid  for  him.  At  last 
I  thankfully  heard  him  tell  my  mother  that 
he  had  had  small-pox  very  severely  as  a  boy, 
and  since  then  had  gone  in  the  way  of  it 
many  times  with  perfect  impunity. 

"  Not  that  I  should  ever  run  useless  risks 
— one's  self  is  not  the  only  person  to  think 
of ;  and  before  I  go  home  I  mean  to  change 
my  clothes  and  do  a  deal  of  fumigation. 
You  need  not  have  the  slightest  uneasiness 
about  me,  Mrs.  Picardy.  I  may  come  again  ?" 

"  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you." 

There  was  a  little  stiffness  in  my  mother's 
manner,  but  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
liked  him.    I  knew  her  face  so  well. 

"  Not  that  I  shall  burden  you  with  many 
visits,  as  I  am  still  going  to  India,  though 
not  just  yet.  Would  you  like  to  hear  how 
things  are  settled  ?" 


Without  any  apologies,  but  telling  us  as 
naturally  as  if  we  belonged  to  him,  he  ex- 
plained that  the  hill-station  to  which  he 
had  been  ordered  was  so  healthy  that  the 
doctor  said  he  would  be  as  well  there  as  in 
England,  perhaps  better.  Two  or  three 
years  might  re-establish  his  strength  en- 
tirely. 

'"And  I  should  be  thankful  for  that. 
Though  when  I  iirst  came  home  I  did  not 
much  care.  At  five  -  and  -  twenty  even,  I 
thought  my  life  was  done." 

"Mine  is  not,  even  at  seven-and-forty," 
said  my  mother,  smiling. 

"But  then  you  have  your  child." 

"  Ay,  I  have  my  child." 

My  mother  looked  at  me — such  a  look ! 
As  I  knelt  beside  her  sofa,  laughing,  yet 
within  an  inch  of  crying.  Cousin  Conrad 
leaned  over  us  and  touched  my  hand.  I 
felt  all  the  blood  rush  into  my  face,  and  my 
mother  saw  it. 

He  staid  but  a  minute  or  two  longer ;  I 
let  him  out  at  the  gate,  and  listened  to  the 
clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs  up  the  village, 
then  came  back  into  the  parlor  at  once. 

My  mother  lay  quite  still,  looking  straight 
before  her.  In  her  eyes  was  a  curious  ex- 
pression— not  exactly  sad,  but  pensive,  as  if 
her  mind  had  wandered  far  away,  and  a  let- 
ter which  Cousin  Conrad  had  just  given  her, 
saying  it  was  from  the  General,  and  he  hoped 
would  please  her  as  it  had  pleased  the  send- 
er, lay  untouched  on  her  lap. 

"  Shall  I  open  it  ?"  said  I,  glad  to  say  and 
do  something. 

It  was  a  very  kind  letter,  signed  by  him 
with  his  feeble,  shaky  signature,  though  the 
body  of  it  was  in  another  handwriting,  one 
which  we  both  recognized.  And  it  inclosed 
a  hundred-pound  note,  begging  our  accept- 
ance of  the  "  trifle,"  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  her  illness  "  until  I  can  make  permanent 
provision  for  my  daughter-in-law  and  her 
child." 

"  Your  child,  you  see,  mother.  He  puts  us 
both  together,  he  does  not  want  to  take  me 
from  you  now ;  and  if  he  did,  ever  so  much, 
I  would  not  go.  I  will  never  leave  you 
again — never,  darling  mother !" 

She  smiled,  but  not  a  word  said  she — not 
a  single  word. 

I  had  expected  she  would  say  something 
of  our  visitor  and  his  visit,  but  she  did  not, 
until  just  as  we  were  going  to  bed,  when  she 
asked  me  to  give  her  my  grandfather's  let- 
ter, as  she  would  like  to  read  it  over  again. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  him ;  but  I  suppose 
Major  Picardy,  who  seems  almost  like  a  son 
to  him,  is  at  the  root  of  it  all." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"He  too  is  very  kind.  Indeed,  I  never 
met  any  man  who  seemed  to  me  so  thorough- 
ly good,  so  entirely  unselfish,  reliable,  and 
true.  No  one  could  know  him  without  lov- 
ing him." 
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Slie  looked  at  me,  a  keen,  steady,  half- 
smiling,  half-pensive  look.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  was  quite  certain  that  my  mother 
had  found  out  all. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
countless  love-stories,  the  confidante  both  of 
young  men  and  maidens,  and  I  always  found 
the  benefit  of  that  sage  proverb,  "  Least  said, 
soonest  mended."  On  my  side  certainly,  be- 
cause many  a  silly  fancy  is  fanned  into  a 
misplaced  love  by  talking  it  over  with  a 
foolish  sympathizer;  on  theirs,  because  I 
have  generally  found  that  those  who  felt  the 
most  said  the  least.  Happiness  is  sometimes 
loquacious  ;  but  to  pain — and  there  is  so 
much  pain  always  mixed  up  in  love  affairs 
— the  safest  and  best  panacea  is  silence. 

My  mother  and  I  were  silent  to  one  an- 
other, perfectly  silent,  though  we  must  have 
read  one  another's  hearts  as  clear  as  a  book, 
day  by  day ;  still,  neither  spoke.  What  was 
there  to  speak  about  ?  He  had  never  said 
a  word  to  me  that  all  the  world  might  not 
hear,  and  I — I  would  not  think  of  myself  or 
of  my  future.  Indeed,  I  seemed  to  have  no 
future  at  all  after  the  18th  of  September,  the 
day  on  which  the  ship  was  to  sail  from 
Southampton. 

Between  now  and  then  our  life  was  full 
enough,  even  though  outside  it  was  as  quiet 
and  lonely  as  before  I  went  to  Bath,  except 
for  one  friend  who  came  to  see  us  now  and 
then,  like  any  ordinary  friend,  to  whom  our 
interests  were  dear,  as  his  to  us.  He  came 
generally  on  a  Sunday,  being  so  occupied 
during  the  week,  and  he  used  to  call  us  his 
Sunday  rest,"  saying  that  when  he  was 
abroad  he  would  try  to  console  himself  for 
the  loss  of  it  by  writing  regularly  "  Domin- 
ical letters." 

He  was  very  cheerful  about  his  departure, 
and  very  certain  as  to  his  return,  which  he 
meant  to  be,  at  the  latest,  within  four  years. 

"  Elma  will  then  be  one-and-twenty,  and 
you  not  quite  a  septuagenarian,  Mrs.  Picar- 
dy,  and  the  General  will  be  only  seventy- 
five.  As  I  told  him  the  other  day,  when  he 
spoke  of  my  being  one  day  master  at  Broad- 
lands,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  good  many  years 
yet  before  that  time  arrives." 

But  he  would  be  master  there  some  time, 
as  of  course  he  and  we  both  knew.  Occa- 
sionally we  all  took  a  dip  into  the  far-away 
future,  planning  what  he  was  to  do  with  his 
wealth  and  influence — schemes  all  for  oth- 
ers, none  for  himself.  Not  a  thought  of  lux- 
ury, or  ease,  or  worldly  position,  only  how  he 
should  best  use  all  the  good  things  that  might 
fall  to  him  so  as  to  do  the  widest  good. 

How  proud  I  was  of  him,  and  am  still ! 

My  mother,  I  could  see,  enjoyed  his  society 


very  much.  She  told  me  once  there  was  in 
him  a  charm  of  manner  that  she  had  never 
seen  in  any  man,  except  one.  ''Only,"  she 
added,  "  in  nothing  else  does  he  at  all  resem- 
ble your  father." 

Though  she  said  this  with  a  sigh,  it  was 
not  a  sigh  of  pain.  She  was  in  no  way  un- 
happy, I  think — quite  the  contrary — only  a 
little  meditative  and  grave,  but  that  chiefly 
when  we  were  alone.  When  Cousin  Conrad 
came  she  received  him  warmly,  and  exerted 
herself  to  make  all  things  as  pleasant  to  him 
as  possible  ;  the  more  so  because  sometimes 
I  was  hardly  able  to  speak  a  word. 

What  long  still  Sunday  afternoons  we  used 
to  spend,  all  three  together,  in  our  little  par- 
lor !  What  twilight  walks  we  had  across 
the  Tyning  and  over  the  fields !  Cousin 
Conrad  always  gr.ve  my  mother  his  arm,  and 
I  followed  after,  watching  the  two,  and  no- 
ticing his  exceeding  tenderness  over  her; 
but  I  was  not  jealous  of  him — not  at  all. 

At  first  I  could  see  she  was  a  little  nervous 
in  his  company,  inclined  to  be  irritable,  and 
quick  to  mark  any  little  peculiarities  he 
had — and  he  had  a  few  ;  but  she  never  crit- 
icised him,  only  watched  him  ;  and  gradual- 
ly I  could  perceive  that  she  grew  satisfied, 
and  neither  criticised  nor  watched  him  any 
more. 

I  had  leisure  to  observe  and  think  over 
these  two,  because  I  dared  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  myself — how  it  would  be  with 
me  when  he  ceased  to  come,  when  we  missed 
him  out  of  our  life,  and  the  seas  rolled  be- 
tween us,  and  his  familiar  presence  was  only 
a  remembrance  and  a  dream.  Many  a  time 
when  I  could  not  sleep  of  nights — when  all 
these  things  came  upon  me  in  such  a  tide 
that  I  could  have  wrung  my  hands  and 
screamed,  or  got  up  and  paced  the  room  in 
the  darkness,  like  a  wild  creature  in  its  cage, 
only  for  fear  of  disturbing  my  mother — she 
would  put  out  her  hand  and  feel  for  me, 
"  Child,  are  you  wide  awake  still  ?"  and  take 
me  silently  into  her  arms. 

Her  tenderness  over  me  in  those  last  weeks 
— those  last  days — I  can  not  describe,  but 
have  never  ceased  to  remember.  She  kept 
me  constantly  employed :  in  fact,  I  was  nerv- 
ously eager  after  work,  though  I  often  left 
it  half  finished.  But,  whatever  I  did  or  left 
undone,  she  never  blamed  me.  She  treated 
me  a  little  like  a  sick  child,  but  without 
telling  me  I  was  ill.  For  I  was  ill — sick 
unto  death  at  times  with  misery,  with  bit- 
ter, bitter  humiliation — and  then  by  fits  un- 
utterably happy;  but  of  the  happiness  or 
the  misery  we  neither  of  us  spoke  at  all. 

Only  once  I  remember  her  telling  me,  as 
if  by  accident,  the  history  of  a  friend  of 
hers,  a  girl  no  older  than  myself,  who,  when 
one  day  coming  into  a  room,  saw  a  face 
which  she  had  never  seen  before,  yet  from 
that  mom(3nt  she  loved  it — loved  it  in  one 
way  or  other  all  her  life. 
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And  lie  deserved  her  love ;  lie  was  a  no- 
ble and  good  man,"  said  my  mother. 
Did  she  marry  him  ?" 
"No." 

We  were  silent  a  little,  and  then  my  moth- 
er continued,  sewing  busily  as  she  spoke : 
"The  world  might  say  it  was  a  rather  sad 
story,  but  I  do  not.  I  never  blamed  her ;  I 
scarcely  even  pitied  her.  Love  comes  to  us, 
as  all  other  things  come,  by  the  will  of  God ; 
but  whether  it  does  good  or  harm  depends, 
also  like  other  things  apparently,  upon  our 
own  will.  There  are  such  things  as  broken 
hearts  and  blighted  lives,  but  these  are  gen- 
erally feeble  hearts  and  selfish  lives.  The 
really  noble,  of  men  or  women,  are  those  who 
have  strength  to  love,  and  strength  also  to 
endure." 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  never  forgot  those 
healing  words;  and  often,  when  most  in- 
clined to  despise  myself,  it  was  balm  to  my 
heart  to  know  that,  readiug  it,  as  I  was  quite 
sure  she  did,  my  mother  did  not  despise  me ; 
and  so  I  made  up  my  mind,  as  she  had  said, 
to  "  endure." 

What  she  must  have  endured  for  me  and 
through  me — often,  alas  !  from  me,  for  I  was 
very  irritable  at  times — no  tongue  can  tell. 
Mothers  only,  I  think,  can  understand  how 
vicarious  sufifering  is  sometimes  the  sharpest 
of  all.  During  those  days  I  used  to  pity 
myself;  now,  looking  back  upon  them,  I 
pity  my  mother.  Yet  I  have  no  recollection 
of  her  ever  changing  from  that  sweet  moth- 
erly calmness  which  was  the  only  thing  that 
soothed  my  pain. 

Her  pain,  the  anguish  of  seeing  herself  no 
longer  able  to  make  the  entire  happiness  of 
her  child,  of  watching  the  power  slip  out 
of  her  hands,  and  for  a  while  perhaps  feel- 
ing, with  unutterable  bitterness,  a  vague 
dread  that  the  love  is  slipping  away  too — 
of  this  I  never  once  thought  then ;  I  did  aft- 
erward. 

Well,  somehow  or  other,  the  time  went  by 
and  brought  us  to  the  last  week,  the  last 
day,  which  Cousin  Conrad  asked  if  he  might 
spend  with  us,  both  because  "  we  were  the 
dearest  friends  he  had,"  and  because  he  had 
a  somewhat  important  message  to  bring 
from  my  grandfather,  with  whom  he  had 
been  staying  at  Broadlands. 

"And  a  charming  place  it  is,"  he  wrote, 
"  and  a  very  well  managed  estate  too,  though 
it  is  in  Ireland."  It  was  always  a  pet  joke 
of  his  against  my  mother  that  she  disliked 
every  thing  Irish,  and  distrusted  him  be- 
cause he  was  just  a  little  bit  of  an  Irishman. 
She  used  to  laugh,  saying  it  was  quite  true 
he  had  all  the  Irish  virtues,  the  warm,  gen- 
erous heart,  the  gay  spirits,  the  quick  sym- 
pathy, the  sweet  courtesy  which  would  al- 
ways rather  say  a  kind  thing  than  an  un- 
kind one.  As  for  his  Irish  faults,  she  de- 
clined to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  Time 
would  show.    "Ah,  yes,"  he  would  some- 


times answer  gravely,  "if  Heaven  grants 
me  time." 

But  these  passing  sadnesses  of  his  I  never 
noticed  much  ;  the  mere  sight  of  him  was 
enough  to  make  any  one  glad ;  and  when  he 
came,  even  though  it  was  his  last  time  of 
coming,  and  I  knew  it,  the  joy  of  seeing  him 
after  a  week's  absence  was  as  great  as  if  he 
had  been  absent  a  year,  and  we  had  all 
three  forgotten  that  he  was  ever  to  leave  us 
again. 

He  and  my  mother  fell  at  once  to  talk- 
ing, discussing  the  proposition  of  which  my 
grandfather  had  made  him  the  bearer.  This 
was  that  she  and  I  should  come  at  once  to 
live  at  Broadlands,  not,  as  I  at  first  feared, 
in  the  characters  of  Miss  Picardy  and  Miss 
Picardy's  mother,  but  that  she  should  take 
her  position  as  his  son's  widow  and  the  mis- 
tress of  his  house  so  long  as  the  General 
lived. 

"  That  may  be  many  years  or  few,"  said 
Cousin  Conrad,  "  and  after  his  death  he  prom- 
ises nothing ;  but,"  with  a  smile,  "  I  think 
you  need  not  be  afraid." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  it 
was  my  grandfather's  wish  to  spend  half  the 
year  at  Broadlands  and  the  other  half  in 
Dublin  or  London,  according  as  was  conven- 
ient, especially  with  reference  to  me  and  the 
completion  of  my  education,  so  as  to  fit  me 
for  whatever  position  in  society  I  might  be 
called  upon  to  fill. 

"  Not  that  she  is  ill  educated,  or  unaccom- 
plished. We  know  what  she  is,  do  we  not, 
Mrs.  Picardy  ?  Still  her  grandfather  wish- 
es her  to  be  quite  perfect,  doubtless  with 
the  idea  that  she  shall  one  day  be — "  He 
stopped.  "  I  have  no  right  to  say  anymore, 
for  I  know  nothing  of  the  General's  inten- 
tions. All  I  entreat  is — accept  his  kindness. 
It  will  prove  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  you 
also.  Elma  rich  will  be  a  much  more  useful 
woman  than  Elma  poor.  This,  whether  she 
marries  or  not.  If  she  should  marry,  and  I 
hope  she  will  one  day — " 

Here  my  mother  looked  up  sharply.  There 
was  in  her  face  a  slight  shade  of  annoyance, 
even  displeasure ;  but  it  met  his,  so  sad,  so 
calm,  so  resolute,  and  passed  away.  She  said 
nothing,  only  sighed. 

"  Forgive  my  referring  to  this  subject, 
Mrs.  Picardy ;  but  it  is  one  upon  which  the 
General  feels  very  strongly  ;  indeed,  he  bade 
me  speak  of  it,  both  to  relieve  your  mind  and 
your  daughter's.  There  was  once  a  gentle- 
man, a  Sir  Thomas  Appleton — Elma  may 
have  told  you  about  him." 

No.  Elma  had  not.  I  felt  I  was  expect- 
ed to  speak ;  so  I  said,  with  a  strange  com- 
posure, and  yet  not  strange,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  I  were  past  feeling  any  thing  now,  "  that 
I  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble 
my  motlier  with  my  trouble  about  Sir  Thom- 
as Appieton." 

"  Trouble  is  an  odd  word  for  a  young  lady 
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to  use  when  a  young  man  falls  in  love  with 
lier,"  said  Cousin  Conrad,  smiling ;  "  but  she 
really  was  very  miserable.  She  looked  the 
picture  of  despair  for  days.  Never  mind !  as 
Mercutio  says,  ^Men  have  died  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.'  Sir 
Thomas  is  not  dead  yet — not  likelj'^  to  die. 
And  your  grandfather  bade  me  assure  you, 
Elma,  that  if  half  a  dozen  Sir  Thomases 
should  appear,  he  will  not  urge  you  to  mar- 
ry one  of  them  unless  you  choose." 

"That  is  right,"  said  my  mother,  "and 
Elma  was  quite  right  too.  If  she  does  not 
love  a  man,  she  must  never  marry  him,  how- 
ever her  friends  might  wish  it.  She  will 
not  be  unhappy  even  if  she  never  marries  at 
all.    My  dear  child !" 

"Yes,  you  say  truly,"  answered  Cousin 
Conrad,  after  a  long  pause,  "  and  truly,  also, 
you  call  her  a  '  child.'  Therefore,  as  I  told 
the  General,  before  she  marries,  or  is  even 
engaged,  she  ought  to  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  kinds  of  men — good  men 
— and  of  choosing  deliberately,  when  she 
does  choose,  so  that  she  may  never  regret  it 
afterward.  Sometimes  in  their  twenties 
girls  feel  differently  from  what  they  do  in 
their  teens,  and  if  after  being  bound  they 
wake  up  and  wish  themselves  free  again — 
God  forbid  such  a  misfortune  should  happen 
to  her." 

"  It  never  will,  I  think,"  said  my  mother. 

"  It  never  must,"  said  Cousin  Conrad,  de- 
cisively. "We  will  guard  against  the  re- 
motest chance  of  such  a  thing.  She  shall 
be  left  quite  free ;  her  mother  will  be  con- 
stantly beside  her ;  she  will  have  every  op- 
portunity of  choice;  and  when  she  does 
choose,  among  the  many  who  are  sure  to 
love  her,  she  will  do  it  with  her  eyes  open. 
You  understand  me,  do  you  not — you  at 
least  ?"  added  he,  very  earnestly. 

"I  think  I  do." 

"  And  you  forgive  me  ?  Remember,  I  am 
going  away." 

"  I  do  remember.  I  am  not  likely  ever  to 
forget,"  replied  my  mother,  visibly  affected, 
and  offering  him  her  hand.  He  clasped  it 
warmly,  and  turned  away,  not  saying  another 
word. 

For  me,  I  sat  apart,  thinking  not  much  of 
what  either  of  them  said  or  did,  though 
afterward  I  recalled  it  all :  thinking:,  in- 
deed,  very  little  about  any  thing  beyond  the 
one  fact — that  he  was  going  away,  that  after 
this  day  I  should  see  him  no  more  for  days 
and  weeks  and  months  and  years. 

I  sat  apart,  taking  no  share  in  the  conver- 
sation, only  watching  him  by  stealth — him 
to  whom  I  was  nothing  at  all,  and  he  noth- 
ing to  me,  except  just  my  cousin  Conrad. 
Yet  then,  ay,  and  at  any  time  in  my  life,  I 
could  have  died  for  him !  said  not  a  word, 
but  just  quietly  died !  I  sat,  trying  to  lay 
up  in  my  heart  every  trick  of  his  manner, 
every  line  of  his  face,  as  a  sort  of  memorial 


store-house  to  live  upon  during  the  dark  fam- 
ine days  that  were  coming. 

"  Well,  then,  that  business  is  settled,"  said 
he,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  You  will  go  to 
Broadlands  as  soon  as  you  can — perhaps 
even  next  week ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  give 
minute  directions  for  our  journey,  saying  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  him  to  know  that  all 
was  arranged  as  easily  as  possible,  and  he 
would  think  of  us  safe  in  my  grandfather's 
beautiful  home,  while  he  was  tossing  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  He  could  not  hear  of  us  for 
many  months.  There  was  no  overland  route 
to  India  then. 

"  But  I  can  wait.  I  have  learned  to  wait, 
and  yet  it  sometimes  seems  a  little  hard,  at 
thirty-six  years  old.  But  it  is  right,  it  is 
right,"  he  added,  half  to  himself.  Years  after 
how  thankful  I  was  to  remember  his  words ! 

Then,  rising,  he  suggested  that  we  should 
sit  talking  no  longer;  but  all  three  go  out 
together  into  the  pleasant  afternoon  sun- 
shine and  "enjoy  ourselves." 

"Enjoy"  seemed  a  strange  word  to  use, 
and  yet  it  was  a  true  one.  When  friends 
are  all  at  peace  together,  with  entire  trust 
and  content  in  one  another,  there  is  no  bit- 
terness even  in  the  midst  of  parting  pain. 
And  such  was  his  sweet  nature,  and  the  in- 
fluence it  had  upon  those  about  him,  that 
this  fact  was  especially  remarkable.  I  have 
now  not  a  single  recollection  of  that  day 
which  is  not  pleasant  as  well  as  dear. 

We  spent  part  of  it  at  a  place  where  my 
mother  and  I  had  often  talked  of  going,  the 
abbey  which  we  had  started  to  see  that  aft- 
ernoon when  the  bleak  wind  made  me  re- 
solve to  buy  her  a  Paisley  shawl.  As  we 
again  crossed  the  Tyning,  I  overheard  her 
telling  Cousin  Cojirad  the  whole  story. 

"Just  like  her — just  like  Elma  !"  said  he, 
turning  round  to  look  at  me,  and  then  told 
how,  on  his  side,  he  remembered  the  Gener- 
al's calling  him  into  his  room  to  write  a  let- 
ter concerning  the  possible  granddaughter 
which  he  thought  he  had  found. 

"It  is  strange  upon  what  small  chances 
great  things  seem  to  hang.  We  go  on  and 
on,  year  after  year,  and  nothing  happens, 
and  we  think  nothing  ever  will  happen ; 
and  then  suddenly  turning  a  corner,  we 
come  upon  our  destiny.  Is  it  not  so,  Mrs. 
Picardy  ?" 

I  do  not  remember  what  my  mother  an- 
swered, or  if  she  answered  at  all.  She  was 
exceedingly  kind,  even  tender  to  him ;  but 
she  was  also  exceedingly  grave. 

Thus  we  wandered  on  till  we  reached  the 
old  abbey — a  mere  ruin,  and  little  cared  for 
by  the  owners  of  the  house  in  whose  grounds 
it  stood.  The  refectory  was  used  as  a  wood- 
shed .  the  chapel  as  a  stable,  and  above  it, 
ascended  by  a  broken  stair,  were  two  large 
rooms,  still  in  good  preservation,  said  to 
have  been  the  monks'  library  and  their  dove- 
cot. 
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"  You  can  still  see  the  holes  in  the  stone 
walls,  I  am  told,  where  the  pigeons  built 
their  nests,"  said  my  mother.  "Go  up  and 
look  at  them,  if  you  like,  you  two ;  I  will 
rest  here." 

She  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  hay,  and  we 
went  on  without  her.  Only  once  she  called 
after  us  that  the  stair  was  dangerous,  and 
he  must  take  care  of  "  the  child." 

"  Ah,  yes !"  he  said,  with  such  a  smile !  It 
made  me  quite  cheerful,  and  we  began  ex- 
amining every  thing  and  discussing  every 
thing  quite  after  the  old  way.  Then  we 
rested  a  while,  and  stood  looking  out  through 
the  narrow  slits  of  windows  on  to  the  pleas- 
ant country  beyond. 

"  What  a  comfortable  life  those  old  monks 
must  have  made  for  themselves !  And  how 
curious  it  must  have  been,  as  they  sat  poring 
over  their  manuscript-writing  or  illumina- 
ting in  this  very  room,  to  hear  close  by  the 
innocent  little  pigeons  cooing  in  their  nests  ! 
I  wonder  if  they  ever  thought  that  the  poor 
little  birds  were,  in  some  things,  happier  far 
than  they." 

"  How  ?"  said  I,  and  then  instinctively 
guessed,  and  wished  I  had  not  said  it. 

"  Very  jolly  old  fellows,  though,  they  must 
have  been,  with  a  great  idea  of  making  them- 
selves comfortable.  See,  Elma,  that  must  be 
the  remains  of  their  orchard — these  gnarled 
apple-trees,  so  very  old,  yet  trying  to  bear  a 
few  apples  still ;  and  there  are  their  fish- 
ponds— undoubtedly  you  always  find  fish- 
ponds near  monasteries ;  and  look,  what  a 
splendid  avenue  of  walnut-trees  !  No  doubt 
they  had  all  the  good  things  of  this  life ; 
except  one,  the  best  thing  of  all — home ;  a 
married  home." 

It  was  only  a  word — but  oh,  the  tone  in 
which  he  said  it !  he  who,  he  once  told  me, 
had  never  had  a  home  in  all  his  life.  Did 
he  regret  it  ?  Was  he,  as  I  always  fancied 
when  he  looked  sad — was  he  thinking  of 
Agnes  ?    Only  Agnes  ? 

I  was  not  clever,  and  I  was  very  young ; 
but  I  believe,  even  then,  if  any  one  had  want- 
ed it,  I  could  have  learned  how  to  make  a 
home,  a  real  home,  as  only  a  loving  woman 
can.  Not  a  wealthy  home,  maybe,  and  one 
that  might  have  had  its  fair  proportion  of 
cares  and  anxieties ;  but  I  would  have  strug- 
gled through  them  all.  I  would  not  have 
been  afraid  of  any  thing.  I  would  have 
fought  with  and  conquered,  please  God,  all 
remediable  evils ;  and  those  I  could  not  con- 
quer I  would  have  sat  down  and  endured 
without  complaining.  No  one  need  have 
been  afraid  that  I  had  not  strength  enough 
to  bear  my  own  burden,  perhaps  the  burden 
of  two.  Nay,  it  would  have  made  me  hap- 
pier. I  never  wished  to  have  an  easy  life ; 
only  a  life  with  love  in  it — love  and  trust. 
Oh,  how  happy  I  could  have  been,  however 
difiicult  my  lot,  if  only  I  had  had  sonic  one 
always  beside  me,  some  one  whom  I  could 


at  once  look  up  to  and  take  care  of,  cherish 
and  adore !  How  we  could  have  spent  our 
lives  together,  have  passed  through  poverty 
if  need  be,  and  risen  joyfully  to  prosperity, 
still  together !  have  shared  our  prime  and  our 
decline,  always  together !    Instead  of  this — 

No !  Silence,  my  heart !  What  am  I  that 
I  should  fight  against  God  ?  It  was  His  will. 
With  Him  there  are  no  such  words  as  "might 
have  been." 

One  thing  I  remember  vividly — that  as  we 
stood  there,  looking  out,  Cousin  Conrad  put 
his  hand  a  moment  lightly  on  my  shoulder. 

"Keep  as  you  are  a  minute.  Sometimes 
as  you  stand  thus,  with  your  profile  turned 
away,  you  look  so  very  like  her — so  like  Ag- 
nes— that  I  could  fancy  it  was  she  herself 
come  back  again,  young  as  ever,  while  I  have 
grown  quite  old.  Yes,  compared  with  you, 
Elma,  I  am  quite  old." 

I  said  nothing.  If  I  had  said  any  thing — 
if  I  could  have  told  him  that  those  we  love 
to  us  never  seem  old,  that,  even  had  it  been 
as  he  said,  he  with  his  gray  hair  was  more 
to  me,  and  would  be  down  to  the  most  help- 
less old  age,  than  all  the  young  men  in  the 
world !  But  how  could  I  have  said  it?  And 
if  I  had,  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
Years  afterward  I  recalled  his  look — firm  and 
sweet,  never  wavering  in  a  purpose  which 
he  thought  right.  No  j  nothing  would  have 
made  any  difference. 

We  staid  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then 
came  back,  he  helping  me  tenderly  down  the 
broken  stairs,  to  my  mother's  side.  She  gave 
a  start,  and  a  sudden,  eager,  anxious  look  at 
us  both ;  but  when  Cousin  Conrad  said,  in 
his  usual  voice,  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  go 
home,  she  looked  down  again  and — sighed. 

We  went  home,  rather  silently  now,  and 
took  a  hasty  tea,  for  he  had  to  be  back  in 
Bath  by  a  certain  hour,  and,  besides,  the 
mists  were  gathering,  and  my  mother  urged 
him  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  cold  night  ride. 

"We  must  say  good-by  at  last,  and  per- 
haps it  is  best  after  all  to  say  it  quickly,"  I 
heard  her  tell  him,  in  an  under-tone.  Her 
voice  trembled,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
For  me,  I  never  stirred  or  wept.  I  was  as 
still  as  a  stone. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  he,  rising. 
"  Good-by,  and  God  bless  you.  That  is  aU 
one  needs  to  say."  Taking  her  hand,  he 
kissed  it.  Then  glancing  at  me,  he  asked 
her — my  mother  only — "  May  I  ?" 

She  bent  her  head  in  assent.  Crossing 
the  room,  he  came  and  kissed  me,  once  on 
my  forehead,  and  once — oh,  thank  God!  just 
that  once! — on  my  mouth.  Where  I  keep 
it — that  kiss  of  his — till  I  can  give  it  back 
to  him  in  Paradise. 

For  in  this  world  I  never  saw  my  cousin 
Conrad  more. 

■x-  #  *  *  *  # 

We  had  a  very  happy  three  years — my 
mother  and  I — as  happy  as  we  had  ever 
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tnown.  For  after  Cousin  Conrad's  depart- 
ure we  seemed  to  close  up  together — slie  and  I 
— in  one  another's  loving  arms  ;  understand- 
ing one  another  thoroughly,  though  still,  as 
ever,  we  did  not  speak  one  word  about  him 
that  all  the  world  might  not  have  heard. 

Outwardly,  our  life  was  wholly  free  from 
care.  We  had  as  much  of  each  other's  so- 
ciety, or  nearly  as  much,  as  we  had  ever  had, 
with  the  cares  of  poverty  entirely  removed. 
My  grandfather  proved  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  all  that  Cousin  Conrad  had  said  of  him 
he  justified  to  the  full.  He  received  my 
mother  with  cordial  welcome,  and  treated 
her  from  first  to  last  with  unfailing  respect 
and  consideration.  She  had  every  luxury 
that  I  could  desire  for  her,  and  she  needed 
luxuries,  for  after  her  illness  she  was  never 
her  strong,  active  self  again.  But  she  was 
her  dear  self  always — the  sweetest,  bright- 
est little  mother  in  all  the  world. 

To  the  world  itself,  however,  we  were  two 
very  grand  people — Mrs.  and  Miss  Picardy 
of  Broadlands.  At  which  we  often  laughed 
between  ourselves,  knowing  that  we  were  in 
reality  exactly  the  same  as  in  our  shut-up 
poverty  days — just  "my  mother  and  1." 

Cousin  Conrad's  letters  were  our  great  en- 
joyment. He  never  missed  a  single  mail. 
Generally  he  wrote  to  her,  with  a  little  note 
inside  for  me,  inquiring  about  my  studies 
and  amusements,  and  telling  me  of  his  own, 
though  of  himself  personally  he  said  very 
little.  Whether  he  were  well  or  ill,  happy 
or  miserable,  we  could  guess  only  by  indirect 
evidence.  But  one  thing  was  clear  enough 
— his  intense  longing  to  be  at  home. 

"  Not  a  day  shall  I  wait,"  he  said  in  a  let- 
ter to  my  grandfather — "not  a  single  day 
after  the  term  of  absence  I  have  prescribed 
to  myself  is  ended."  And  my  grandfather 
coughed,  saying,  mysteriously,  "  that  Conrad 
always  had  his  crotchets;  he  hoped  this 
would  be  the  last  of  them ;  it  was  not  so 
very  long  to  look  forward." 

Did  I  look  forward?  Had  I  any  dreams 
of  a  possible  future  ?  I  can  not  tell.  My 
life  was  so  full  and  busy — my  mother  seem- 
ed obstinately  determined  to  keep  it  busy — 
that  I  had  little  time  for  dreams. 

She  took  me  out  into  society,  and  I  think 
both  she  and  my  grandfather  enjoyed  socie- 
ty's receiving  me  well.  I  believe  I  made 
what  is  called  a  "  sensation"  in  both  Dublin 
and  London.  I  was  even  presented  at 
court,  and  the  young  Queen  said  a  kind 
word  or  two  about  me,  in  her  Majesty's  own 
pleasant  way.  Well,  well,  all  that  is  gone 
by  now ;  but  at  the  time  I  enjoyed  it.  It 
was  good  to  be  worth  something — even  to 
look  at — and  I  liked  to  be  liked  very  much, 
until  some  few  did  rather  more  than  like  me, 
and  then  I  was  sometimes  very  unhappy. 
But  my  grandfather  kept  his  promise ;  he 
never  urged  upon  me  any  offer  of  marriage. 
And  my  mother  too — my  tender  mother — 


asked  me  not  a  single  question  as  to  the  why 
and  the  wherefore,  though,  one  after  anoth- 
er, I  persistently  refused  them  all. 

"  When  she  is  one-and-twenty,  my  dear, 
we  may  hope  she  will  decide.  By  then  she 
will  have  time  to  know  her  own  mind. 
Conrad  said  so,  and  Conrad  is  always  right." 

Thus  said  my  grandfather  to  my  mother, 
and  they  both  smiled  at  one  another :  they 
were  the  best  of  friends  now,  and  so  they 
remained  to  the  last. 

The  last  came  sooner  than  any  of  us  had 
thought  —  for  Cousin  Conrad's  prophecies 
were  not  realized.  When  we  had  had  only 
three  years  in  which  to  make  him  happy — 
and  I  know  we  did  make  him  happy — my 
dear  grandfather  died ;  suddenly,  painlessly, 
without  even  having  had  time  to  bid  us 
good-by.  It  was  a  great  shock,  and  we 
mourned  for  him  as  if  we  had  loved  him  all 
our  lives.  Ay,  even  though,  to  the  great 
surptise  of  our  affectionate  friends — a  large 
circle  now — he  left  us  only  a  small  annuity 
— the  rest  of  his  fortune  going,  as  the  will 
proved  he  had  always  meant  it  to  go,  to 
Cousin  Conrad.    I  was  so  glad ! 

Cousin  Conrad  was  now  obliged  to  come 
home.  We  had  only  one  line  from  him,  when 
he  got  the  sad  naws,  begging  my  mother  to 
remain  mistress  at  Broadlands  until  he  ar- 
rived there,  and  adding  that,  if  it  did  not 
trouble  us  very  much,  he  should  be  grateful 
could  we  manage  to  meet  him  at  Southamp- 
ton, he  being  "  rather  an  invalid." 

So  we  went.  I  need  not  say  any  thing 
about  the  journey.  When  it  ended,  my 
mother,  just  at  the  last  minute,  proposed 
that  I  should  remain  in  the  carriage,  at  the 
dock  gates,  while  she  went  forward  to  the 
ship's  side,  where  we  could  dimly  perceive 
a  crowd  disembarking. 

They  disembarked.  I  saw  them  land  in 
happy  groups,  with  equally  happy  friends 
to  greet  them,  laughing  and  crying  and  kiss- 
ing one  another.  They  all  came  home,  safe 
and  sound,  all  but  one — my  one.  Deep  in 
the  Red  Sea,  where  the  busy  ships  sail  over 
him,  and  the  warm  waves  rock  him  in  his 
sleep,  they  had  left  him — as  much  as  could 
die  of  him — my  Cousin  ,Conrad. 

****** 

He  had  died  of  the  fatal  family  disease 
which  he  knew  he  was  doomed  to,  though 
the  warm  climate  of  the  East  and  the  pure 
air  of  the  hills  kept  it  dormant  for  a  long 
time.  But  some  accidental  exposure  brought 
on  inflammation  of  his  lungs  ;  after  which  he 
began  to  sink  rapidly.  The  doctors  told  him 
he  would  never  reach  England  alive  ;  but  h(i 
was  determined  to  try.  I  heard  it  was  won- 
derful how  long  the  brave  spirit  upbore  the 
feeble  body.  He  did  not  suffer  much,  but 
just  lay  every  day  on  deck ;  alone,  quite 
alone,  as  far  as  near  friends  went — yet 
watched  and  tended  by  all  the  passengers, 
as  if  he  had  belonged  to  them  for  years.  In 
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the  midst  of  tliem  all,  these  kind  strange 
faces,  he  one  day  suddenly,  when  no  one  ex- 
pected it,  "  fell  on  sleep."  For  he  looked  as 
if  asleep — they  said — with  the  sun  shining 
on  his  face,  and  his  hands  folded,  as  quiet  as 
a  child. 

All  that  was  his  became  mine.  He  left  it 
me — and  it  was  a  large  fortune — in  a  brief 
will,  made  hastily  the  very  day  after  he  had 
received  the  tidings  of  my  grandfather's 
death.  He  gave  me  every  thing  absolutely, 
both  "  because  it  was  my  right,"  and  "  be- 
cause he  had  always  loved  me." 

He  had  always  loved  me.  Then,  why 
grieve  ? 

In  course  of  years  I  think  I  have  almost 
ceased  to  grieve.  If,  long  ago,  merely  be- 
cause I  loved  him,  I  had  felt  as  if  already 
married,  how  much  more  so  now,  when  noth- 
ing could  ever  happen  to  change  this  feeling, 
or  make  my  love  for  him  a  sin  ? 

I  do  not  say  there  was  not  an  intermedi- 
ate and  terrible  time,  a  time  of  utter  blank- 
ness  and  darkness,  when  I  "  walked  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death alone, 
quite  alone.  But  by-and-by  I  came  out  of 
it  into  the  safe  twilight — ive  came  out  of  it, 


I  should  say,  for  she  had  been  close  beside 
me  all  the  while,  my  dearest  mother ! 

She  helped  me  to  carry  out  my  life,  as  like 
his  as  I  could  make  it,  in  the  way  I  knew  he 
would  most  approve.  And,  so  doing,  it  has 
not  been  by  any  means  an  unhappy  life.  I 
have  had  his  wealth  to  accomplish  all  his 
schemes  of  benevolence ;  I  have  sought  out 
his  friends  and  made  them  mine,  and  been 
as  true  to  them  as  he  would  have  been.  In 
short,  I  have  tried  to  do  all  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  undone,  and  to  make  my- 
self contented  in  the  doing  of  it. 

"  Contented,"  I  think,  was  the  word  peo- 
ple most  often  used  concerning  us  during 
the  many  peaceful  years  we  spent  together, 
my  mother  and  I.  Now  it  is  only  I.  But  I 
am,  I  think,  a  contented  old  woman  yet. 
My  own  are  still  my  own — perhaps  the  more 
so  as  I  approach  the  time  of  reunion.  For 
even  here,  to  those  who  live  in  it  and  under- 
stand what  it  means,  there  is,  both  for  us 
and  for  our  dead,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the 
life  to  come,  the  same  "  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Of  course  I  have  always  remained  Elma 
Picardy. 

THE  END. 
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THE  world  just  now  is  full  of  heroes,  for 
the  wars  of  the  late  decade  are  resplen- 
dent with  actions  well  fulfilling  the  poet's 
prophecy  of  the  period  when 

"Many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap, 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid 
names." 

But  among  all  the  laureled  number  it  has 
not  been  our  fortune  to  hear  of  any  whose 
exploits  eclipse  in  brilliancy  and  elan  those 
of  one  of  our  young  naval  officers  who  en- 
tered the  lists  a  stripling,  and  whom  the 
close  of  the  war  found,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-command- 
er, and  with  the  engrossed  thanks  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Navy  Department  in  his 
l)ossession,  together^ with  countless  testimo- 
nials, medals,  and  acknowledgments  from 
generals  of  division,  Union  Leagues,  and  cor- 
porate bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  country : 
tributes  to  deeds  which  bring  back  to  us 
a  remembrance  of  those  of  the  old  heroic 
days  —  deeds  so  great  that  men  became 
great  through  the  mere  recital  of  them. 
And  certainly  he  who  so  often  and  so  gal- 
lantly risked  life  and  fame  for  his  country 
as  Lieutenant-Commander  William  B.  Cush- 
ing  did  deserves  some  other  record  than  the 
disjointed  and  fragmentary  one  hidden  away 
in  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  of  State ;  and 
it  is  a  task  full  of  interest  to  gather  one  ru- 
mor and  another,  sift  their  truth,  and  put 
official  statement  by  statement,  till  the  story 


of  those  five  glorious  years  of  his  service 
stands  complete. 

Midshipman  Cushing  sailed  from  Boston 
in  the  frigate  Minnesota,  and  reached  Hamp- 
ton Roads  in  May,  1861 — a  lad  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  old,  but  fully  determined 
upon  playing  a  great  part  in  the  great 
events  to  come.  The  Cumberland,  the  Quaker 
City,  and  the  Monticello,  men-of-war,  all  lay 
in  the  roads,  and  the  latter  of  them,  which 
has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  ship 
under  fire  in  the  rebellion,  young  Cushing 
subsequently  commanded.  The  fleet  had 
not  been  at  anchor  a  single  day  when  five 
schooners,  loaded  with  tobacco,  were  cap- 
tured; and  that  night  the  young  midship- 
man took  into  port  the  Delaware  Farmer,  the 
first  prize  of  the  war.  During  the  next 
month  he  was  on  duty  with  the  blockading 
squadron  on  the  Carolina  coast ;  but  in  Au- 
gust he  was  again  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
was  in  the  first  launch  with  those  sent  to 
storm  a  battery  and  burn  some  small  ves- 
sels ;  and  in  the  same  month  he  sailed  in 
the  Minnesota  to  the  assault  of  the  Hatteras 
forts,  the  squadron  consisting  of  the  flag- 
ship with  six  other  men-of-war  and  some 
steam-transports,  and  being  the  largest  that 
had  ever  sailed  together  under  the  American 
flag.  The  waters  to  which  Hatteras  Inlet 
gave  entrance  at  that  time  swarmed  with 
privateers  and  blockade  -  runners,  and  its 
possession  was  an  object  of  importance,  and 
was  guarded  by  the  two  forts,  Clark  and 
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Hatteras.  As  the  squadron  moved  into  line, 
and  the  first  shot  fired  by  the  Wabash  was 
answered  by  the  rebel  guns  instantaneous- 
ly, and  every  ship  seemed  suddenly  sheeted 
in  flame,  the  scene  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast of  perfect  peace  otherwise  on  sea  and 
sky  during  all  the  bright  summer  day,  we 
can  easily  imagine  what  an  experience  it 
was  to  the  boy  for  the  first  time  under  the 
fire  of  one  of  those  engagements  to  which 
his  fancy  had  thrilled  a  thousand  times,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  it  may  be  known  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  from  that  moment 
he  plunged  into  every  thing  affording  any 
promise  of  the  same  excitement  and  danger. 

During  the  following  winter  Midshipman 
Gushing  did  blockading  duty  on  the  Cam- 
bridge, and  saw  some  hot  work  with  a  party 
"cutting  out"  a  schooner  up  a  narrow 
stream,  being  attacked  by  and  defeating  a 
large  body  of  infantry  and  artillery.  He 
was  often  in  this  stormy  season  out  in  open 
boats  for  hours  together,  with  the  sea 
breaking  over  him,  till  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  hoist  him  on  board,  too  stiff 
with  ice  and  sleet  to  bend  a  joint.  But  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  great  Merrimac 
fight  came  off,  a  part  of  which  he  was — a 
part  of  the  Saturday's  black  despondency 
that  saw  the  Cumberland  go  down  and  the 
white  flag  flutter  from  the  peak  of  the  Con- 
gress, of  the  Sunday's  superb  confidence, 
when  the  rebel  giant,  with  the  sun  glisten- 
ing on  her  iron  shields,  bore  down  on  her 
grounded  antagonist,  and  never  seeming  to 
see  an  idle  mote  in  the  distance  till  a  200- 
pounder  came  from  it,  crashing  through  her 
consort,  which  turned  and  fled,  a  wreck, 
while  shot  after  shot  beat  and  brayed  her 
own  sides  till  the  skies  rang  with  the  echoes, 
and  the  fate  of  the  old  navies,  with  their 
snowy  billows  of  canvas,  was  settled  by  the 
victory  of  the  little  black  iron  turret. 

Of  course  the  young  sailor  had,  as  time 
went  on,  the  usual  number  of  the  escapades 
that  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  properties  of 
his  class,  one,  not  the  least,  of  which  hap- 
pened after  the  fight  at  Malvern  Hill,  when, 
being  ashore  with  his  admiral,  and  fired,  by 
the  account  of  his  valiant  brother,  with  the 
desire  of  sharing  in  an  affair  that  might  be 
similar  to  the  seven  days'  battle,  he  boldly 
made  off  in  search  of  adventure,  and  rode 
to  review  the  army  on  President  Lincoln's 
staff,  finding  himself  under  arrest  on  his  re- 
turn, though  presently,  with  the  proverbial 
luck  of  the  middy,  released  from  duress. 
He  was  destined,  however,  soon  to  leave 
that  fortunate  and  irresponsible  condition, 
and  in  July,  1862,  was  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy, the  intermediate  grades  being  over- 
looked, and  was  ordered  to  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina ;  and,  having  turned  to  ac- 
count the  year's  stern  schooling,  there  the 
career  that  has  rendered  his  name  remarka- 
ble really  began.    And  it  may  be  mentioned 
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here  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  art  of  the 
sea-fight  that  he  had  accomplished  himself, 
but  in  the  more  difficult  art  of  attaching 
men  to  him  in  such  wise  that  they  would 
hazard  life  and  fortune  to  follow  him,  a 
thing  absolutely  indispensable  to  his  under- 
takings. Of  this  attachment  of  his  compan- 
ions and  subordinates  an  instance  may  be 
cited  to  the  purpose,  though  so  trifling. 
This  occurred  once  when  the  lieutenant 
went  to  Washington  with  dispatches,  and 
when,  chancing  to  look  over  the  hotel  regis- 
ter, he  found  the  names  just  above  his  own 
were  those  of  the  officers  who  had  ven- 
tured with  him  on  that  terrible  night  of 
the  affair  of  the  Albemarle,  and  whom  he 
had  supposed  to  be  gone  to  their  long  home. 
He  had  worn  on  the  coat  which  he  had 
thrown  off  that  night  upon  taking  to  the 
water  a  ribbon  with  a  gold  chain  and  locket 
of  some  value;  and  on  springing  into  the 
room  where  were  the  officers,  in  the  sorry 
guise  of  their  prison  habiliments,  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over  he  saw  one  take 
from  under  the  collar  of  his  blouse  some  of 
the  buttons  of  that  coat,  one  the  locket,  one 
the  chain,  and  another  the  ribbon,  the  men 
having  carried  these  articles,  unsuspected 
and  untouched,  through  all  the  want  and 
privations  of  four  months  in  rebel  prisons. 

It  having  been  decided  not  long  subse- 
quently to  Lieutenant  Cushing's  promotion 
to  make  a  combined  movement  of  army  and 
navy  against  the  town  of  Franklin — after- 
ward destroyed  by  the  army — an  agreement 
was  entered  into  for  the  iirmy  to  open  the  at- 
tack, and  the  navy  to  send  three  vessels  up 
the  Blackwater  in  order  to  intercejit  the  re- 
treat of  the  seven  thousand  rebels.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  plan  was  changed,  but 
the  messenger  dispatched  by  the  command- 
ing officer  with  the  account  of  the  change  did 
not  reach  his  destination  in  season ;  and  pre- 
suming that  all  was  to  be  as  arranged,  three 
vessels  moved  up  the  Blackwater  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  were  presently  engaged, 
with  a  couple  of  hundred  men  and  a  few 
cannon,  by  all  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  in 
a  stream  exceedingly  narrow,  and  so  crook- 
ed that  lines  had  constantly  to  be  taken 
from  the  ships  and  wound  about  the  trees 
on  the  shore,  to  obtain  purchase  and  haul 
the  bows  round  the  bend.  At  last,  on  work- 
ing past  a  sharp  angle  of  the  shore,  they 
came  upon  an  impassable  barricade,  an  ab- 
atis formed  of  the  great  trees  felled  from 
both  banks  directly  across  the  stream,  at  a 
point  where  the  force  of  the  angry  current 
drifted  them  strongly  in  toward  the  left 
side;  and  at  the  moment  every  object  on 
the  bank  became  alive,  and  blazed  with  a 
deadly  fire,  and  such  a  yell  burst  forth  from 
every  quarter  that  it  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  universal  air.  Captain  Flusser  instant- 
ly ordered  all  hands  into  shelter,  since  it 
would  have  been  the  merest  bravado  to  at- 
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tempt  figliting  his  few  men  on  an  open 
deck ;  but  Lieutenant  Gushing,  chancing  to 
glance  over  the  side,  saw  a  mass  of  infantry 
rushing  down  under  cover  of  this  fire  to 
board  the  vessel  that  lay  in  such  a  cruel  am- 
buscade, and  calling  for  volunteers,  he  dash- 
ed out,  cast  loose  the  howitzer,  and  by  the 
aid  of  half  a  dozen  men  and  an  officer, 
wheeled  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck. 
Before  the  piece  could  be  leveled  the  seven 
men  lay  dead  and  dying  around  him,  and, 
alone  on  the  deck,  he  sent  the  death-dealing 
canister  flying  into  the  assailants  with  a 
will.    It  had  the  effect  of  magic,  making 
such  havoc  that  the  enemy  fled  in  terror — 
all  save  the  leader,  a  man  of  noble  appear- 
ance, who,  unaware  of  the  faltering  of  his 
troops,  advanced,  brandishing  his  sword,  his 
long  hair  streaming  behind  him,  a  shining 
mark  for  death  to  lay  low.    Upon  this  all 
hands  were  called  to  the  scene,  the  guns 
were  worked  with  grape  and  canister,  and 
the  marines,  protected  by  the  hammocks, 
watched  the  tree-tops  for  a  puff  of  smoke, 
and  picked  off  the  sharp-shooters,  who  fell 
every  moment  through  the  breaking  branch- 
es with  wild  cries.    After  that  nothing  was 
left  but  retreat,  and  there  followed  half  a 
day  of  furious  assault  and  repulse,  of  fight- 
ing for  every  point,  in  order  to  send  the  lines 
ashore  there,  and  so  to  round  the  curves  of 
the  river ;  of  struggling  on  the  enemy's  part 
to  keep  the  ships  in  the  toils,  of  barricades 
at  every  bend,  of  rifle-pits  on  every  bluff. 
Of  course  the  ship  that  had  been  in  the  rear 
of  the  advance  now  led  the  retreat,  and  re- 
ceived the  concealed  fire  of  a  thousand  in- 
fantry at  every  exposed  spot,  while  the  Com- 
modore  Perry,  bringing  up  the  rear  at  some 
distance  behind,  was  in  almost  every  in- 
stance unexpected  by  the  rebels,  and  com- 
ing on  their  flank,  threw  into  them  such  vol- 
leys of  grape  and  shrapnel  that  those  on 
board  could  distinctly  see  the  bloody  havoc 
that  they  wrought.    At  length,  completely 
exhausted,  the  three  brave  vessels  were  in 
open  water  once  more,  decks  wet  with  blood 
and  heaped  with  dead  and  wounded,  and 
sides  fairly  riddled  with  bullets.    It  was 
probably  owing  to  the  report  of  this  affair, 
in  which  Lieutenant  Gushing  was  highly 
complimented,  that  he  was  ordered  to  his 
first  command,  the  gun-boat  Ellis,  a  craft  of 
a  hundred  tons,  mounting  two  guns,  and 
drawing  so  little  water  that,  in  Western 
parlance,  she  could  float  on  a  heavy  dew ; 
and  in  her  the  young  officer,  aged  nineteen, 
resolved  upon  noble  achievements. 

After  capturing  the  town  of  Swansbor- 
ough,  taking  and  being  obliged  to  burn  the 
Adelaide,  with  a  cargo  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  destroying  many  im- 
portant salt-works,  Lieutenant  Gushing 
made  a  dash  for  the  county  seat  of  Onslow 
Gourt  House,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  New  River,  where  the  wide  and 


deep  waters  afforded  an  excellent  harbor  for 
Nassau  vessels.  The  following  is  his  official 
report  of  the  affair  to  his  senior  officer,  and 
his  demand  for  an  investigation,  which  was 
denied  him,  because,  as  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  We 
don't  care  for  the  loss  of  a  vessel  when 
fought  so  gallantly  as  that." 

"  U.  S.  S.  'Hetzel,'  November  26,  1862. 

"Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  entered 
New  River  Inlet  on  the  23d  of  this  month,  with  the 
United  States  steamer  Ellis  under  my  command,  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  narrow  and  shallow  place  called 
the  Rocks,  and  started  up  the  river.  My  object  was 
to  sweep  the  river,  capture  any  vessels  there,  capture 
the  town  of  Jacksonville,  or  Onslow  Court  House, 
take  the  Wilmington  mail,  and  destroy  any  salt-works 
that  I  might  find  on  the  banks.  I  expected  to  surprise 
the  enemy  in  going  up,  and  then  to  fight  my  way  out. 
Five  miles  from  the  mouth  I  came  in  sight  of  a  vessel 
bound  outward,  with  a  load  of  cotton  and  turpentine. 
The  enemy  fired  her  to  prevent  her  falling  into  our 
hands.  I  ran  alongside,  made  sure  that  they  could  not 
extinguish  the  flames,  and  again  steamed  up  the  river. 
At  1  P.M.  I  reached  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  landed, 
threw  out  my  pickets,  and  placed  guards  over  the 
public  buildings.  This  place  is  the  county  seat  of 
Onslow  County,  and  quite  an  important  town.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  going  up,  and 
is  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  from  the  mouth.  I  cap- 
tured twenty-five  stand  of  public  arms  in  the  court- 
house and  post-ofiice,  quite  a  large  mail,  and  two 
schooners.  I  also  confiscated  the  negroes  of  the  Con- 
federate postmaster.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the 
town  is  situated  upon  the  main  turnpike-road  from 
Wilmington.  Several  rebel  ofiicers  escaped  as  I  n  ear- 
ed the  town,  and  carried  the  news  to  that  city. 

"  At  2.30  P.M.  I  started  down  the  river,  and  at  5  p.m. 
came  in  sight  of  a  camp  on  the  bank,  which  I  thor- 
oughly shelled.    At  the  point  where  the  schooner 
captured  in  the  morning  was  still  burning  the  enemy 
opened  fire  on  the  Ellis  with  rifles,  but  were  soon  si- 
lenced by  our  guns.    I  had  two  pilots  on  board,  both 
of  whom  informed  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  the  steamer  from  the  river  that  night.   High  wa- 
ter and  daylight  were  two  things  absolutely  essential 
in  order  to  take  her  out.    I  therefore  came  to  anchor 
about  five  miles  from  the  outer  bar,  took  my  prizes 
alongside,  and  made  every  preparation  to  repel  an  at- 
tack.   All  night  long  the  signal-fires  of  the  enemy 
could  be  seen  upon  the  banks.    At  daylight  I  got 
under  way,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  worst  place 
in  the  channel,  when  the  enemy  opened  on  us  with 
two  pieces  of  artillery.    I  placed  the  vessel  in  posi- 
tion, at  once  hoisted  the  battle-flag  at  the  fore,  the 
crew  gave  it  three  cheers,  and  we  went  into  action. 
In  one  hour  we  had  driven  the  enemy  from  his  guns 
and  from  the  bluff,  and  passed  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  their  position  without  receiving  fire.    Up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  in  every  way  successful,  but  was 
here  destined  to  meet  with  an  accident  that  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  my  vessel.   About  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  bluffs,  the  pilots,  mistaking  the  channel,  ran  the 
Ellis  hard  and  fast  aground.    All  hands  went  to 
work  at  once  to  lighten  her,  and  anchors  and  steam 
were  used  to  get  her  afloat,  but  without  success.  The 
headway  of  the  steamer  had  forced  her  over  a  shoal, 
and  into  a  position  where,  as  the  centre  of  a  circle,  we 
had  a  circumference  of  shoal  all  around.    When  the 
tide  fell  I  sent  a  party  ashore  to  take  possession  of  the 
artillery  abandoned  in  the  morning,  but  when  they 
reached  the  field  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  been  re- 
moved while  we  were  at  work  upon  the  vessel.    If  I 
had  secured  this,  I  proposed  to  construct  a  shore  bat- 
tery to  assist  in  the  defense  of  my  vessel  by  keeping 
the  rebels  from  placing  their  battery  in  position.    At  ^ 
dark  I  took  one  of  my  prize  schooners  alongside,  and 
proceeded  to  take  every  thing  out  of  the  Ellis  except- 
ing the  pivot-gun,  some  ammunition,  two  tons  of  coal, 
and  a  few  Bmall-arms.    Steam  and  anchor  again  failed 
to  get  my  vessel  afloat,   I  felt  confident  that  the  Con- 
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federates  would  come  on  me  in  overwhelming  force, 
and  it  now  became  my  duty  to  save  my  men.  So  all 
hands  were  called  to  muster,  and  the  crew  told  that 
they  could  go  aboard  the  schooner.  I  called  for  six 
volunteers  to  remain  with  me  on  board  and  fight  the 
remaining  gun.  Knowing  that  it  was  almost  certain 
death,*  the  men  came  forward,  and  two  master's  mates, 
Valentine  and  Barton,  were  among  the  number.  These 
gentlemen  subsequently  behaved  with  coolness  and 
bravery.  I  ordered  the  schooner  to  drop  down  the 
channel  out  of  range  from  the  bluffs,  and  there  to  wait 
for  the  termination  of  the  impending  engagement, 
and  if  we  were  destroyed,  to  proceed  to  sea.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  enemy  opened  upon  us  from  four 
points  with  heavy  rifled  guns  (one  a  Whitworth).  It 
was  a  cross-fire,  and  very  destructive.  I  replied  as  best 
I  could,  but  in  a  short  time  the  engine  was  disabled, 
and  she  was  much  cut  up  in  every  part,  and  the  only 
alternatives  left  were  surrender  or  a  pull  of  one  and  a 
half  miles  under  their  fire  in  my  small  boat.  The  first 
of  these  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  thought  of ;  the  sec- 
ond I  resolved  to  attempt.  I  fired  the  Ellis  in  five 
places,  and  having  seen  that  the  battle-flag  was  still 
flying,  trained  the  gun  upon  the  enemy,  so  that  the  ves- 
sel might  fight  herself  after  we  had  left,  and  started 
down  the  river,  reached  the  schooner,  and  made  sail 
for  sea.  It  was  low  water  on  the  bar,  and  a  heavy 
surf  was  rolling  in,  but  the  wind  forced  us  through 
after  striking  several  times.  We  were  just  in  time, 
for  about  six  hundred  yards  down  the  beach  were  sev- 
eral companies  of  calvary  trying  to  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet  in  time  to  cut  us  off.  We  hoisted  our  flag, 
gave  three  cheers,  and  were  off.  In  four  hours  I 
reached  Beaufort.  I  brought  away  all  my  men,  my 
rifled  howitzer  and  ammunition,  the  ship's  stores  and 
clothing,  the  men's  bags  and  hammocks,  and  a  portion 
of  the  small-arms.  I  retained  on  board  the  Ellis  a  few 
muskets,  pikes,  and  pistols  to  repel  boarders.  I  neg- 
lected to  state  that  when  I  took  possession  of  the  en- 
emy's ground  on  the  24th  a  salt-work  was  destroyed, 
and  ten  boats  rendered  useless  that  were  to  have  been 
used  for  boarding. 

"  At  9  A.M.  the  United  States  steamer  Ellis  was  blown 
in  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine.  Officers 
and  men  behaved  nobly,  obeying  orders  strictly  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 

"  I  respectfully  request  that  a  court  of  inquiry  may 
be  ordered  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to 
see  if  the  honor  of  the  flag  has  suffered  in  my  hands." 

This  report  was  indorsed  in  commenda- 
tory terms  by  the  senior  officer  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  was  further  indorsed  by 
Admiral  Lee  with  the  expression  of  his  "ad- 
miration for  Lieutenant  Cushing's  coolness, 
courage,  and  conduct." 

Shortly  after  this  aflfair,  there  being  need 
of  pilots  for  the  harbor  of  Wilmington,  upon 
which  place  an  attack  was  meditated,  Lieu- 
tenant Gushing  undertook  to  make  prison- 
ers of  some ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  adven- 
ture, at  night,  a  couple  of  miles  up  a  narrow 
shadowy  stream,  he  was  suddenly  saluted 
by  a  volley  of  musketry.  Without  losing 
a  moment  he  turned  his  boats  to  shore,  and 
crying  to  his  men  to  follow  him — ^ there 
were  but  twenty  in  all — he  had  them,  yell- 
ing and  shouting,  up  a  bluff  and  charging 
an  earth- work,  over  ditch  and  parapet,  and, 
through  the  might  of  sheer  boldness,  driv- 
ing the  garrison  from  the  fort  with  so  firm 
a  conviction  that  they  were  surprised  by  a 
much  superior  body  that  arms  and  valua- 


*  The  magazine,  as  Lieutenant  Gushing  does  not 
mention  in  his  report,  being  entirely  exposed. 


bles,  and  even  supper,  were  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conquerors,  who,  enjoying  the  supper, 
and  possessing  themselves  of  every  thing- 
portable,  soon  destroyed  the  earth-work  and 
returned  to  the  little  prize  schooner  in  which 
they  had  disguised  their  approach,  and 
which  was  already  rolling  in  the  heavy 
swell  of  an  advancing  storm.  Inside  of  the 
angle  made  with  the  coast  by  Cape  Fear  and 
Frying-pan  Shoals,  which  jut  out  into  the 
Atlantic  for  some  thirty  miles,  and  where 
every  southwest  gale  heaps  up  the  sea  in  a 
fearful  manner,  in  a  vessel  of  forty  tons, 
with  one  anchor,  a  few  fathoms  of  chain, 
and  a  lee  shore  alive  with  an  angry  and 
alert  enemy — this  is  a  situation  certainly 
not  to  be  coveted ;  and  though  the  Hope  ran 
under  close-reefed  canvas,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that,  making  as  much  leeway  as 
headway,  there  was  no  possibility  of  her 
weathering  the  shoals  at  all.  Meanwhile 
a  tempest  of  rain  abated  in  some  degree  the 
great  height  and  power  of  the  waves,  but 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  dense  fog  that  in- 
folded the  little  schooner  like  a  fleece,  and 
shut  her  off  from  all  the  world  of  raging  wa- 
ters round  them.  At  this  juncture  one  of 
two  things  must  at  once  be  decided  upon — 
either  to  go  ashore  and  surrender  vessel  and 
crew  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  put  boldly 
out  across  the  thirty  miles  of  stormy  space 
between  the  shore  and  the  shoals,  and,  al- 
lowing for  all  the  leeway  made,  endeavor 
to  strike  the  mere  vein  of  a  channel  that 
was  known  to  streak  them  like  a  hair.  Of 
course  Lieutenant  Gushing  chose  the  latter, 
although,  in  such  a  gale,  he  was  aware  that 
the  breakers  must  be  very  high  even  in  that 
narrow  channel.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  magnifi- 
cent game  of  chance,  for  should  they  veer 
to  the  right  or  the  left  the  distance  of  a  doz- 
en rods,  not  one  plank  of  the  schooner  would 
be  left  upon  another.  Accordingly  he  fixed 
his  course,  placed  Mr.  Valentine — the  same 
master's  mate  who  acted  so  gallantly  at  the 
loss  of  the  Ellis — at  the  helm,  and  told  him 
alone  of  the  danger. 

"All  at  once,"  says  Lieutenant  Gushing, 
in  relating  the  affair,  "I  saw  the  old  quar- 
termaster at  the  lead  turn  deathly  pale  as 
he  sang  out,  'Breakers  ahead!  For  God's 
sake,  Sir,  go  about !'  In  an  instant  the  cry 
was,  '  Breakers  on  the  lee  bow !'  then, 
'  Breakers  on  the  weather  bow !'  and  we 
were  into  them.  All  seemed  over  now  ;  but 
we  stood  at  the  helm,  determined  to  control 
our  boat  to  the  last.  A  shock  —  she  had 
struck.  But  it  was  only  for  a  second,  and 
she  still  fairly  flew  through  the  great  white 
breakers.  Again  and  again  she  struck,  but 
never  hard.  She  had  found  the  channel, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  we  were  safe,  and 
scudding  for  Beaufort." 

Lieutenant  Gushing  now  took  command  of 
a  steamer  mounting  five  100-pounder smooth- 
bore gunS;  one  100-pouuder  Parrott  rifle,  and 
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a  12-pound  howitzer,  with  a  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men — preferring  this  command 
in  Hampton  Roads,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
engagement,  to  that  of  the  fast  blockader 
Violet  and  a  prospect  of  many  rich  prizes. 
And  fighting  being  what  he  wanted,  he  had, 
one  might  suppose,  a  plenty  of  it,  being  en- 
gaged continuously  for  three  weeks,  and  nev- 
er once  defeated:  taking  earth -works  and 
bringing  off  the  guns;  pulling  in  his  gig 
from  ship  to  ship  under  the  muzzles  of  the 
enemy's  guns  in  full  blast;  taking,  with 
ninety  sailors  and  a  howitzer,  the  town  of 
Chuckatuck  four  hours  after  it  had  been 
occupied  by  Longstreet's  left  wing  ;  making 
important  reconnaissances,  constantly  ex- 
posed to  danger — bullets  grazing  his  skin, 
and  one  shearing  a  lock  of  hair  from  his 
head  close  to  the  crown — but  never  meet- 
ing with  any  injury.  At  the  close  of  this 
duty  he  received  a  letter  of  congratulation 
and  thanks  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  being  ordered  into  dock  for  repairs,  he 
was  sent  for  by  the  President,  who  compli- 
mented him  with  enthusiasm  in  an  hour's 
interview. 

After  being  put  in  condition  again  Lieu- 
tenant Cushing's  ship  proceeded  on  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  York  River,  in  which  Briga- 
dier-General Lee,  the  son  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  before  long 
he  was  ordered  to  the  defense  of  the  capital, 
which  the  advance  of  the  rebels  had  endan- 
gered. It  was  while  he  was  stationed  at 
Washington  that  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
took  place,  where  his  brother  fell  fighting 
in  command  of  a  battery  of  the  Fourth 
United  States  Artillery,  and  Lieutenant 
Gushing  at  once  proceeded  to  the  field  with 
the  double  purpose  of  procuring  his  broth- 
er's remains  and  of  working  his  guns,  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so ;  but  the  army  had  already 
moved  on,  leaving  its  terrible  debris  of 
horses  and  cannon  and  caissons,  of  count- 
less wounded  men  and  unburied  dead,  be- 
neath the  burning  sky.  "  As  I  write  this," 
says  Lieutenant  Gushing,  some  years  later 
— "  as  I  write  this,  rocked  on  the  long  swell 
of  the  Pacific,  under  the  wArmth  of  an  equa- 
torial sun,  my  mind  goes  back  in  review  of 
the  many  sad  scenes  in  those  bloody  years 
of  rebellion,  but  fails  to  bring  up  any  pic- 
ture that  is  so  grand,  or  solemn,  or  mourn- 
ful as  that  great  theatre  of  death." 

In  the  following  August — that  of  1863 — 
the  lieutenant  went  on  board  the  Shohoken, 
which  was  a  ferry-boat  with  the  hull  built 
out,  fitted  for  work  in  all  manner  of  shallow 
creeks,  but  eminently  unseaworthy.  In  her 
he  destroyed  the  blockade-runner  ffehe,  aft- 
er a  contest  with  a  rebel  battery ;  and  being 
refused  permission  to  do  as  much  for  another 
vessel  in  New  Topsail  Inlet,  soon  undertook 
the  task  without  permission.  Anchoring  the 
Shohoken  near  the  laud  late  in  the  afternoon, 
he  led  the  enemy  to  suppose  that  an  expedi- 


tion in  boats  was  intended  six  miles  up  the 
river  to  the  wharf  where  the  prize  lay ;  and 
accordingly  one  gun  was  detached  from  the 
rebel  battery  of  six  at  the  mouth  of  the  in- 
let, carried  up  to  the  wharf,  and  pointed  so 
as  to  command  the  deck  of  the  prize,  in  case 
the  remaining  guns  had  not  already  annihi- 
lated the  party  attempting  entrance ;  and  a 
watch  having  been  set,  things  seemed  as 
safe  as  strength  and  vigilance  could  make 
them.  But  the  rebels  had  a  foe  to  deal 
with  of  whose  strategic  powers  they  made 
no  calculation,  and  it  did  not  enter  their 
heads  to  observe  that  the  Shohoken  was  anch- 
ored four  miles  up  the  beach,  and  to  draw 
any  inference  from  such  anchorage.  So, 
with  the  night,  taking  ashore  two  boats' 
crews  in  a  single  boat,  the  lieutenant  had 
them  shoulder  the  dingy  and  carry  it  across 
the  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  launch  it  on 
the  other  side,  four  miles  inside  the  inlet, 
and  entirely  out  of  range  of  the  battery  at 
the  mouth.  A  night  surprise  is  apt  to  be  a 
successful  thing,  for  it  has  to  aid  it  all  the 
doubt  and  magnitude  and  awe  of  the  night, 
which  increases  the  attacking  force  to  infin- 
ity, and  bewilders  the  judgment  of  the  as- 
sailed with  darkness ;  but  even  with  knowl- 
edge of  this  the  rebels  might  have  been 
amazed  if  they  had  ever  learned  that  they 
were  surprised,  charged,  and  routed  in  the 
night  by  six  sailors,  their  artillery  and  ten 
prisoners  captured,  the  vessel  burned,  and 
some  valuable  salt-works  destroyed,  two 
sailors  acting  as  pickets,  two  guarding  the 
prisoners,  and  two,  assisted  by  the  ever- 
ready  plantation  hands,  burning  the  vessel 
and  buildings.  Of  course  the  ten  prisoners 
would  have  been  entirely  too  much  for  the 
six  men  if  they  had  only  known  there  were 
but  six,  but  three  of  them  being  stowed  in 
the  dingy,  while  a  great  amount  of  order- 
ing and  answering  passed  between  supposi- 
'  titious  boats  on  the  stream,  the  remainder 
were  directed  to  go  some  furlongs  up  the 
bank  and  report  to  an  officer  there,  and  not 
to  go  too  far  out  unless  they  wished  to  be 
shot  by  the  pickets  of  their  captors;  and 
that  being  done,  the  lieutenant  and  his 
party  glided  away  in  the  darkness  and  re- 
gained the  Shohoken  in  safety. 

But  not  to  rest.  It  was  only  from  one 
thing  to  another  with  this  daring  spirit. 
Finding  the  next  day,  on  regaining  the 
squadron,  that  it  was  engaged  with  a  bat- 
tery on  the  shore,  he  threw  himself  Avith 
twenty  men  into  boats,  assaulted  the  bat- 
tery, and  took  two  rifled  guns,  which  he 
got  aboard  his  ship  ;  and  immediately  after- 
ward, no  other  enemy  being  at  hand,  enter- 
ed into  a  tussle  with  a  northeast  g.ile,  which 
so  nearly  had  the  better  of  him  that  when 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  fleet  again  he  learn- 
ed that  all  had  supposed  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  but  he  had,  in  truth,  a  curious 
way  of  always  coming  to  the  surface  again^ 
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and  of  frequently  being  taken  for  his  own 
ghost,  as  was  evident,  indeed,  on  the  night 
succeeding  the  destruction  of  the  Albemarle. 
Immediately  after  this  gale  he  was  detached 
from  the  Shoboken  and  ordered  to  the  Monti- 
cello,  the  command  being  given  him,  said 
Mr.  Fox,  "  for  dist^iiguished  services  render- 
ed," and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find 
him,  hot-headed  as  ever,  while  on  shore 
awaiting  his  outfit,  administering  summary 
chastisement  to  some  men  who  had  dared  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  his  uniform. 

In  the  winter  of  1862  he  was  again  block- 
ading off  the  Carolina  coast.  This  service 
must  have  been  on  many  accounts  an  inter- 
esting one — the  ships  by  day  lying  at  their 
anchorage  out  of  the  enemy's  range,  by  night 
drawing  together  in  one  long  line  across  the 
bar  in  order  that  none  of  the  leaden  hulls  of 
the  runners,  so  skillfully  mingling  with  the 
tints  of  mist  and  twilight,  might  elude  them, 
and  always  on  guard  against  shoal  and  reef 
and  the  coming  out  of  the  moon  to  show  them 
"  close  under  a  hundred  rebel  cannon,"  point- 
ed at  different  altitudes,  so  that  one  might 
do  what  another  failed  to  do.  There  were 
also  cruisers  stationed  farther  out,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  determine  what  ought  to  be 
the  whereabouts  of  the  richly  laden  escaping 
steamers,  taking  into  account  the  probable 
time  of  escape,  moon  and  tide  and  speed,  a 
look-out  being  always  aloft  to  give  the  cry, 
and  start  the  chase  that  would  presently 
overhaul  a  million  dollars  for  prize.  Such 
work,  however,  was  not  adventurous  enough 
for  Lieutenant  Cushing's  fancy,  and  he  de- 
termined to  celebrate  Washington's  birth- 
day in  a  more  exciting  manner,  and  by  tak- 
ing and  holding  Smith's  Island,  close  to  the 
enemy,  one  of  the  outlets  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
which  would  have  been  an  event  of  great 
importance.  Failing  to  obtain  permission, 
through  his  senior  officer's  fear  of  assuming 
responsibility,  although  the  undertaking  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  of  such  complete 
security  in  the  strength  of  their  position  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  that  every  precaution 
which  could  stand  in  the  way  of  a  surprise 
was  most  probably  omitted,  and  indignant 
with  what  seemed  to  him  a  lack  of  dash  and 
spirit  where  it  could  be  of  any  service,  the 
young  man  at  once  proceeded  to  act  for  him- 
self, and  we  have  never  heard  of  any  instance 
since  the  days  of  windy  Troy  to  compare  with 
that  night's  adventure ;  for  as  he  was  not  al- 
lowed the  means  to  carry  out  his  original 
proposition.  Lieutenant  Cushing  had  gravely 
assured  his  senior  that  in  order  to  prove  to 
him  how  completely  feasible  it  was,  he  would 
have  the  honor  of  bringing  off  the  Confed- 
erate commanding  officer  to  breakfast  with 
him  in  the  morning.  All  lovers  of  heroism 
will  remember  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  where 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  leave  the  circle  of  old 
kings  sitting  around  the  field  fire  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  exploring  the  hostile  camps, 


take  the  spy  Dolon  and  destroy  Rhesus  in 
his  tent,  and  bring  off  the 

"  steeds 

More  white  than  snow,  huge  and  well  shaped,  whose 

fiery  pace  exceeds 
The  winds  in  swiftness." 

It  was  quite  as  daring  a  thing  which  Lieu- 
tenant Cushing  now  proposed  to  do. 

He.  had  already  on  a  reconnaissance  found 
that  the  rebel  confidence  was  so  great  that 
when  grazing  the  very  face  of  the  forts  he 
had  received  no  challenge,  and  therefore  on 
this  night  he  took  twenty  men,  entered  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  pulled  directly  up  to 
Smithville,  the  rebel  head-quarters,  landing 
before  the  hotel,  perhaps  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  fort,  and  hiding  his  men  on  the 
shore.  Obtaining  from  a  negro  at  a  salt- 
work  on  the  bank  the  requisite  information, 
with  two  of  his  officers  he  crept  at  midnight, 
when  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  air,  up  the 
principal  street  to  the  commanding  general's 
residence,  a  large  house,  with  verandas,  op- 
posite the  barracks,  where,  about  fifteen 
yards  off,  lay  twelve  hundred  men  without 
a  dream  of  danger.  There  had  been  a  gay 
gathering,  apparently,  in  the  house  that 
evening,  and  delaying  till  after  the  guests 
had  gone  and  the  occupants  might  be  sup- 
posed to  sleep,  Lieutenant  Cushing  noise- 
lessly tried  the  unbolted  door,  entered  the 
hall,  glanced  into  a  mess-room,  and  then  as- 
cended the  stairs.  But  at  the  moment  of 
softly  opening  the  door  of  a  sleeping-room 
he  heard  a  crash  and  the  whispered  call  of 
his  officer  below,  and  quickly  springing  to 
answer  it,  he  found  that  his  other  companion, 
whom  he  had  left  on  the  veranda,  had,  in 
a  sublime  confidence  that  the  place  was  al- 
ready taken,  gone  strutting  up  and  down, 
awaking  the  Confederate  adjutant-general, 
who,  throwing  up  a  window,  found  himself 
suddenly  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a  navy 
revolver,  upon  which  the  sash  had  been 
dropped  with  a  clang,  and  the  adjutant,  es- 
caping through  a  back-door,  had  made  for 
the  brush.  In  an  instant  the  lieutenant  was 
in  the  room,  had  struck  a  wax  match,  had 
floored  the  remaining  occupant,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  forces  there,  and  with  his 
pistol  at  the  head  of  the  man,  still  hali' 
dazed  with  sleep,  threatening  to  blow  out 
his  brains  if  he  spoke,  had  made  him  put  on 
some  clothes,  had  learned  from  him  that  the 
commanding  general  had  gone  that  day  to 
Wilmington,  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
adjutant -general's  papers  and  plans,  and 
was  in  his  boat  again  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  before  the  outraged  rebels  had 
gained  their  senses,  or  had  begun  to  swarm 
out  and  fill  the  air  with  cries  and  calls ;  and 
while  the  signal-lights  were  flashing  to  the 
forts  below,  and  the  long  roll  calling  to  arms, 
he  was  pulling  quietly  aboard  his  ship,  and 
carrying  the  chief  engineer  of  the  enemy, 
snatched  from  the  very  teeth  of  that  enemy, 
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to  breakfast  with  his  commander — if  not 
exactly  what  he  had  promised,  at  least  the 
next  best  thing.  There  being  occasion  on  j 
the  following  day  to  send  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
a  note  was  dispatched  by  it,  of  which  a  copy 
is  given  below : 

"My  deab  General, — I  deeply  regret  that  you  were 
not  at  home  when  I  called.   I  incloBe  my  card. 

"Very  respectfully,  W.  B.  Cubhimq." 

Of  course,  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation, 
the  matter  was  taken  very  good-naturedly 
by  the  olfended  party,  but  this  note  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  very  climax  of  impudence, 
and  Lieutenant  Gushing  was  given  very  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  his  experiment 
could  not  be  repeated — a  gage  which  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  take  up  until  the  follow- 
ing June. 

Having  been  imdergoing  repairs  at  Nor- 
folk, in  June  Lieutenant  Gushing  returned 
to  Beaufort,  his  coaling  station,  and  there 
learned  that  a  rebel  iron-clad,  the  Ealeigh, 
had  been  defying  the  fleet  after  wanton  fash- 
ion, and,  conscious  of  her  strength,  had  not 
only  convoyed  blockade-runners  through  the 
intimidated  squadron,  but  had  remained  out 
of  harbor  for  several  hours,  only  returning 
at  her  leisure  after  daybreak.  Of  course  the 
younger  officers  of  the  navy  were  burning 
with  resentment,  and  Lieutenant  Gushing, 
in  the  Monticello,  accompanied  hy  the  Vicks- 
burg,  immediately  started  in  pursuit,  though 
unsuccessfully,  as  she  had  taken  harbor ; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  letter  came  from  Ad- 
miral Lee  himself  that  Lieutenant  Gushing 
was  allowed  the  men  and  boats  that  he  de- 
sired to  go  upon  an  expedition  inside  the 
bar,  and  to  avenge  the  insult  the  navy  had 
received  by  boarding  and  taking  possession 
of  the  Ealeigh  where  she  lay.  After  dark, 
then,  one  night  late  in  June,  with  fifteen 
men  and  two  officers — Mr.  Howorth  and  Mr. 
Martin — he  slipped  into  the  harbor,  passing 
Forts  Gaswell  and  Holmes  and  the  other 
batteries,  and  pulled  up  the  river  with  muf- 
fled oars,  just  escaping  being  run  down  by 
a  tug,  and  passing  the  town  of  Smithville — 
the  scene  of  his  capture  of  the  chief  engineer 
— in  safety.  His  object  was  to  determine 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Ealeigh,  and  then  to 
return  and  bring  back  a  hundred  men  to 
board  her.  The  Ealeigh,  however,  was  not 
to  be  seen  any  where  either  inside  the  bar 
or  at  quarantine,  and  he  accordingly  pursued 
his  course  up  stream,  although  a  strong  cur- 
rent made  it  best  for  him  to  hazard  pulling 
on  the  side  where  the  moon  lay.  Just  as  the 
boat  reached  Fort  Anderson,  there  came  a 
sentry's  hail,  followed  by  the  shouting  of  a 
dozen  other  voices  and  a  quick  volley  of 
musketry.  Immediately  the  lieutenant  put 
the  boat  about  and  pointed  her  head  down 
stream,  and  giving  the  helm  a  turn  so  as 
to  present  the  least  possible  surface  to  the 
moon's  rays,  he  cut  across  into  the  shadow 


of  the  other  bank,  where  he  once  more  made 
his  way  up  the  river,  leaving  the  enemy  to 
pursue  an  imaginary  foe  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

When  within  four  miles  of  the  city,  it  be- 
ing nearly  daylight,  the  crew  went  ashore, 
and  drawing  the  boat  by  i^eans  of  their  unit- 
ed strength  into  a  patch  of  swamp,  they 
masked  her  with  branches  of  trees,  and  dis- 
posed of  themselves  in  the  growth  along  the 
bank.  Here  during  the  long  summer's  day 
they  saw  several  steamers  going  unsuspi- 
ciously up  and  down  the  river,  with  the 
rebel  commodore's  flag-ship  and  many  small- 
er craft,  bat  there  was  no  sign  of  the  iron- 
clad to  be  seen.  At  twilight,  however,  fan- 
cying that  an  approaching  party  of  fisher- 
men in  a  couple  of  boats  was  a  discovery 
and  an  attack.  Lieutenant  Gushing  stepped 
from  his  hiding-place,  hailed  them,  and  bold- 
ly ordered  them  to  surrender,  which  the  gen- 
tle creatures  did  upon  the  spot.  From  these 
prisoners  he  ascertained  that  there  was  very 
good  reason  for  his  not  finding  the  Ealeigh 
at  her  anchorage,  nature  having  taken  the 
matter  quite  out  of  the  lieutenant's  hands ; 
for  having  run  upon  a  sand-bar  some  time 
previously,  the  iron -clad,  with  the  falling 
of  the  tide,  had  broken  in  two  by  her  own 
weight,  and  was  now  an  utter  wreck.  Be- 
ing satisfied  that  this  was  really  the  case, 
Lieutenant  Gushing  resolved,  before  return- 
ing, to  obtain  a,ll  the  information  possible 
concerning  the  batteries  and  obstructions 
of  the  place,  knowing  that  a  movement  upon 
it  was  already  in  contem^ation.  Having 
mastered  all  the  facts  of  the  forts  and  chan- 
nels, he  at  last  stationed  himself  with  eight 
men  at  a  junction  of  the  main  turnpike  with 
two  other  roads,  hardly  two  miles  from  the 
city  and  all  its  swarms  of  soldiery  and  lines 
of  fortifications.  The  first  thing  done  was 
to  capture  the  army  mail-carrier,  with  his 
mail  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  let- 
ters, among  which  were  those  containing 
plans  of  the  rebel  defenses,  and  other  im- 
portant documents;  and  the  adventurers 
being  by  this  time  rather  hungry,  and  hav- 
ing taken  prisoner  a  wandering  store-keep- 
er, Mr.  Howorth  put  on  the  coat  and  cap  of 
the  mail  -  carrier,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
started  for  the  town  to  procure  provisions, 
his  pocket  being  well  lined  with  the  Gonfed- 
erate  money  taken  from  the  mail;  and  he 
presently  returned  from  his  dangerous  er- 
rand— one  on  which  detection  would  have 
twisted  a  rope  round  his  neck,  with  a  very 
short  shrift — bringing  in  good  refreshments, 
and  having  mingled  freely  with  the  enemy, 
for  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  exert  his 
inventive  faculties  after  a  manner  that 
would  have  done  justice  to  the  best  ro- 
mancer living.  In  the  mean  time  the  lieu- 
tenant and  his  men  had  not  been  idle,  and 
they  were  now  guarding  twenty-six  prison- 
ers under  the  most  excellent  discipline,  since 
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a  shout  from  any  one  of  them  would  have 
brought  an  army  about  their  ears ;  and  he 
was  now  only  waiting  for  the  evening  couri- 
er with  the  Richmond  mail  before  rejoining 
the  remainder  of  his  party  and  putting  off 
for  sea.  He  decided,  however,  to  send  his 
prisoners  to  the  boat,  and  it  was  just  as  they 
were  crossing  the  road  that  the  mail-carrier 
came  in  sight,  accompanied  by  a  Confeder- 
ate officer,  who,  drawing  a  swift  conclusion, 
turned  about  to  flee.  Being  mounted  on  the 
horse  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  lieutenant 
instantly  gave  chase,  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
his  horse  was  neither  of  the  best  nor  fresh- 
est ;  and  thereupon,  cutting  the  telegraph 
wires  in  two  places,  he  hastened  to  his  boat, 
which  now  lay  moored  in  a  little  creek,  put 
the  prisoners  into  the  canoes  which  had 
been  picked  up,  and  dropped  down  toward 
the  river,  which  was  reached  exactly  as  the 
shadows  of  night  darkened  it  pleasantly.  It 
had  been  the  lieutenant's  intention  to  leave 
the  greater  part  of  his  prisoners  on  the  light- 
house island  in  the  river,  having  captured 
them  merely  for  the  sake  of  securing  their 
silence  ;  but  just  as  he  was  putting  in  under 
the  bank  for  that  purpose  the  steamer  Vir- 
ginia came  puffing  close  upon  him.  In  a 
breath  the  order  was  given  for  every  man 
to  jump  overboard  and  push  the  boats  into 
the  marsh  grass,  and  the  prisoners  were 
promised  instant  death  upon  the  first  sign ; 
and  while  every  head  was  held  under  the 
gunwale  for  a  moment,  the  steamer  plowed 
by  without  suspicion.  Having  eluded  this 
danger.  Lieutenant  Gushing  now  removed 
the  oars  and  sails  from  the  canoes,  and  set 
twenty  of  his  prisoners  adrift  in  the  tide- 
way, knowing  they  would  knock  about  safe- 
ly there  till  morning,  when  they  would  be 
seen  and  cared  for  from  shore ;  and  attaching 
to  a  buoy,  where  it  could  not  fail  to  be  seen 
and  taken  off,  a  note,  in  which  he  happily 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  authorities 
their  declaration  that  he  would  not  again 
enter  their  harbor,  he  made  all  haste  for  sea, 
intending  to  pass  through  the  upper  outlet, 
and  having  Forts  Anderson  and  Fisher  to 
pass,  together  with  the  island  and  outer 
batteries.  It  was  a  little  below  Fort  Ander- 
son that,  encountering  a  boat-load  of  soldiers, 
he  captured  them  without  ado,  and  learned 
that  a  guard-boat  containing  seventy-five 
men  awaited  him  on  the  bar.  This  was  not 
unexpected ;  and  the  fresh  prisoners  having 
been  menaced  with  assurance  of  their  due 
deserts  if  they  attempted  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemy  at  the  critical  time,  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  lieutenant  and  his  officers  to 
pull  for  the  bar,  the  tide  setting  down  strong- 
ly, lay  themselves  alongside  the  guard-boat 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  and,  while  engaging 
the  men  there  with  cutlasses  and  revolvers, 
drift  with  them  by  the  batteries,  which,  since 
they  could  not  destroy  them  without  tiring 
on  their  own  men,  would  be  likely  to  let 


them  pass.  It  was  no  great  while  before 
glimpses  were  caught  of  a  boat  rocking  on 
the  tide  below  them,  and  they  eagerly  made 
for  it,  quite  confident  of  their  ability  to  oc- 
cupy many  times  their  own  number  of  land- 
lubbers until  they  should  be  out  of  range  of 
the  batteries,  when  it  would  be  just  as  easy 
to  leave  their  foe  behind.  But  when  still 
some  yards  distant  from  the  boat,  and  just 
preparing  to  open  a  broadside  upon  it,  sud- 
denly four  other  boats  darted  out  from  be- 
hind a  neighboring  point,  and  five  from  the 
opposite  island,  and  formed  a  line  across  the 
bar,  completely  entrapping  the  lieutenant 
and  his  men,  while  at  the  same  time,  going 
short  round,  a  large  sail-boat  was  discovered 
to  windward.  Misfortune  could  hardly  have 
seemed  more  imminent  and  absolute,  and  if 
any  thing  could  be  done  it  must  be  done  on 
the  instant.  The  river,  as  it  chanced,  di- 
vided at  that  point  round  an  island,  making 
two  channels,  one  that  up  which  they  had 
passed  on  the  preceding  night  from  Fort  Cas- 
well, now  lying  seven  miles  below,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  try,  since  it 
would  have  brought  them  opposite  Smith- 
ville  and  the  forts  by  broad  daylight,  even 
if  the  southwest  gale  had  not  been  blowing 
there,  and  making  breakers  in  which  the 
boat  would  have  been  crushed  like  a  bubble. 
Of  course,  then,  their  only  hope  was  to  cir- 
cumvent the  enemy,  so  that  the  other  and 
shorter  channel  might  be  gained,  at  whose 
entrance  no  such  dangerous  sea  was  to  be 
encountered.  Quickly  giving  the  word  to 
his  men,  the  lieutenant  darted  off  with  his 
boat  as  if  for  Smithville,  passing  the  large 
sail-boat ;  then  suddenly  sheering,  so  as  to 
escape  the  full  moonlight  (as  in  going  by 
Fort  Anderson  the  night  before),  he  was  for 
one  moment  invisible  in  the  swell,  and  the 
whole  ten  boats  were  after  him  on  the  way 
to  Smithville — boats  manned  by  soldiers  in- 
stead of  sailors,  who  were,  therefore,  totally 
unaware  of  the  impossibility  of  exit  by  that 
channel.  Seizing  the  opportunity,  the  lieu- 
tenant boldly  turned  about,  and  when  he 
came  in  sight  again  was  making  for  the  sail- 
boat as  if  he  intended  to  board  her.  Of 
course  the  crew  of  the  sail-boat,  unused  to 
such  contests,  hesitated,  and  started  to  tack, 
but  missed  stays,  and  drifted  away  on  the 
tide  before  they  could  recoA'^er  themselves, 
while  the  crew  of  the  lieutenant's  boat, 
bending  all  thefr  strength  to  the  oars,  dart- 
ed round  in  a  broad  curve  astern  the  line  of 
boats,  and  were  in  the  desired  channel,  a 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  all  the  rest,  be- 
fore their  object  was  fairly  understood  ;  and 
heading  for  the  breakers  on  Carolina  Shoals, 
lest  on  another  course  the  batteries  should 
blow  them  to  atoms — breakers  which  the 
boats  rowed  by  soldiers  could  not  dare 
dream  of  attempting — they  took  the  great 
waves  safely,  and  were  presently  past  all 
pursuit.     The  results  of  this  expedition 
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were  so  important,  and  tlie  conduct  of  it  so 
remarkable,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  its  leader  again  receiving  the  formal 
tlianks  of  the  Navy  Department.  Indeed, 
these  official  congratulations  became  appar- 
ently quite  a  matter  of  course;  and  in  the 
following  October  he  was  earning  them 
again,  together  not  only  with  the  engrossed 
thanks  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  addresses  from  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  municipalities,  and  clubs 
without  number,  but  with  the  more  sub- 
stantial reward  of  a  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  -  commander,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  all  in  recognition  of  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle,  an  iron-clad 
of  the  same  model  as  the  Merrimac,  which 
had  done  great  damage,  and  met  the  fire  of 
hundred-pounder  Dahlgrens  and  Parrotts  at 
ten  yards  range  without  injury. 

Directly  upon  his  promotion  the  young 
hero  took  command  of  the  flag-ship  Malvern, 
bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  the  rear-ad- 
miral, and  in  December  was  part  of  the  force 
operating  against  Fort  Fisher.  Here  Com- 
mander Cushing  performed  what,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Albemarle  afi"air,  was  in  re- 
ality the  most  dangerous  exploit  in  all  his 
term  of  service,  and  one  requiring  a  more 
steady  courage,  being  nothing  less  than  the 
buoying  of  a  channel  in  an  open  skiff — a 
skiff  rivaling  the  famous  little  boat  of  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie  —  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  round  shot,  shell,  and  shrapnel, 
the  work  continuing  for  six  hours,  the  skiff 
frequently  half  filled  with  water  by  the 
plunging  shot,  and  its  companion  being  sunk. 

During  the  brief  cessation  of  more  active 
operations  against  the  Wilmington  forts, 
Commander  Cushing  offered  battle  to  the 
Chickamauga,  a  rebel  privateer  carrying  an 
extra  crew ;  but  the  challenge  being  declined, 
he  drove  a  large  blockade-runner  ashore  un- 
der her  nose,  and  returned  to  the  fleet,  which 
on  the  12th  of  January  resumed  the  attack 
upon  the  forts,  the  ships  being  sixty  in  num- 
ber, comprising  iron-clads,  frigates,  sloops 
of  war,  and  gun-boats.  An  assault  being 
ordered  after  a  three  days'  bombardment, 
Commander  Cushing,  with  other  officers,  ac- 
companied the  force  of  sailors  and  marines 
about  to  storm  the  sea  front  of  Fort  Fisher. 
Marching  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  embrasures,  the  entire  body  threw  them- 
selves down  under  the  slope  of  the  beach, 
waiting  for  the  signal  of  attack,  the  whole 
fire  of  the  navy  passing  with  a  deafening 
noise  just  over  their  heads.  Springing  to 
their  feet  at  the  word  of  command,  they 
moved  forward  steadily  over  the  soft  white 
sand,  which  the  sunshine  made  dazzling,  and 
the  relief  of  which  rendered  every  officer  in 
his  uniform  of  blue  and  gold-lace — and,  in- 
deed, every  man — a  conspicuous  target,  the 
rebels  meanwhile  pouring  forth  an  unceasing 
fire  that  cut  down  their  foes  in  windrows. 


Finding  himself  alone  at  last,  just  after 
reaching  the  palisades.  Commander  Cushing 
turned  to  rally  his  men,  and  was  obliged  to 
cross  a  hundred  yards  of  the  bare  sand  with 
the  bullets  pattering  about  him  in  such  wise 
that  it  seems  as  if  he  must  have  borne  a 
charmed  life.  Most  of  the  ranking  officers 
were  either  dead  or  badly  wounded  by  that 
time,  or  else  remaining  under  shelter  of  the 
palisades  till  night-fall — more  fortunate  than 
their  comrades,  who,  dropping  on  the  beach, 
were  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing tide — he  therefore  assumed  the  com- 
mand himseK,  and  gathering  some  hundreds 
of  men  with  great  effort,  he  was  again  pro- 
ceeding to  the  assault,  when  requested  to 
relieve  with  them  a  regiment  which  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  army  on  the  other 
side,  which  was  operating  to  such  effect  un- 
der the  gallant  General  Ames  that  before 
midnight  the  works  had  surrendered. 

The  first  important  action  of  Commander 
Cushing  after  the  surrender  was  the  seizure 
of  the  pilots  who  had  so  many  times  safely 
steered  the  blockade-runners  into  port ;  and 
when  his  preparations  to  hang  them  had 
thoroughly  frightened  them  into  obedience, 
he  agreed  to  spare  their  lives  on  condition 
of  their  erecting  the  customary  signal-lights 
on  Oak  Island  by  which  the  blockade-run- 
ning steamers  came  in  and  out.  According- 
ly, some  four  or  five  days  after  the  capture 
of  the  forts,  the  large  blockade -running 
steamer  Charlotte,  trusting  to  the  lights, 
came  over  the  bar  and  made  her  private  sig- 
nals to  Fort  Caswell,  and  being  hailed  and 
told  that  the  signal  corps  had  been  with- 
drawn to  Smithville,  came  confidently  up  to 
her  anchorage.  She  was  commanded  by  a 
British  ex -naval  ofi&cer,  and  she  carried 
among  her  other  passengers  two  officers  of 
the  British  army  coming  over  to  see  the 
Confederate  sport,  and  the  owners  of  her 
costly  cargo  of  arms  and  munitions — all  of 
whom,  in  great  glee  at  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  their  hazardous  enterprise,  had 
just  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and 
were  toasting  their  safe  arrival  in  Cham- 
pagne. Suddenly  the  door  opened,  a  light 
form  stepped  in,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  the 
captain's  chair,  and  every  one  looked  up  in 
amazement  to  meet  the  gaze  of  those  daunt- 
less eagle  eyes  of  Commander  Cushing, 
which  no  one  who  has  once  seen  him  is 
likely  to  forget.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"you  are  my  prisoners.  Allow  me  the 
pleasure  of  joining  in  your  toast.  Steward, 
another  bottle  of  Champagne !"  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  but  submission,  for  his 
men  were  already  disposed  about  the  deck, 
and  the  Charlotte  was  his  prize.  There  was 
a  moment  or  two  of  sullen  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  discomfited  passengers ;  then 
one  of  the  British  officers  looked  at  his  vis- 
d-vis,  and  exclaimed,  in  noble  rage,  "  I  say — 
beastly  luck !"    To  which  his  comrade  pres- 
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ently  replied,  in  a  voice  proceeding  from  the 
depths  of  his  disgust,  ^'Unmitigated  sell!" 
After  which  disembarrassment  a  better  feel- 
ing prevailed,  and  the  banquet  was  proceed- 
ing as  gayly  as  the  circumstances  allowed, 
when  Commander  Gushing  was  summoned 
on  deck  with  the  announcement  that  another 
steamer,  the  Stag,  was  coming  up  the  river, 
upon  which  ho  bade  adieu  to  the  festive 
scene,  and  proceeded  to  make  prize  of  the 
second  steamer. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  enumerating  the 
days  of  this  young  officer  by  his  valiant 
deeds  ;  to  tell  of  the  capture  of  small  towns, 
of  great  store-houses  of  cotton,  corn,  and 
bacon;  of  his  examining  the  obstructions 
before  Fort  Anderson,  and  going  so  close  in 
that  one  night,  exasperated  by  the  speech- 
making  and  carousal  there,  he  sent  a  bullet 
whistling  through  the  astonished  merry- 
makers, and  in  consequence  very  nearly 
robbed  the  navy  of  one  of  its  brightest  or- 
naments by  the  storm  of  grape  that  instant- 
ly scattered  the  water  about  him;  of  his 
constructing  a  mock-monitor  out  of  an  old 
flat-boat  and  some  jj^-iJited  canvas,  and 
sending  her  past  the  fort  on  the  night  tide, 
80  that  the  commandant,  knowing  the  army 
to  be  in  his  rear,  and  seeing  the  gun-boats 
gaining  the  stream  above,  abandoned  his 
fortifications  without  sj)iking  the  guns.  But 
an  account  has  not  yet  been  given  of  the 
greatest  of  his  achievements,  and  it  is  per- 
haps enough  to  close  with  the  story  of  his 
destruction  of  the  Albemarle — a  more  daring 
and  spirited  act  than  we  can  call  to  mind 
out  of  the  records  of  any  navy. 

The  Albemarle^  as  it  has  been  mentioned, 
was  an  iron-clad  of  tremendous  strength, 
which  had  already  defeated  the  whole  Fed- 
eral fleet,  sunk  the  Southjield,  exploded  the 
boiler  of  the  Sassacus,  engaged  nine  foes  at 
once  without  danger  to  herself,  forced  the 
surrender  of  a  brigade,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  region  of  the  Koauoke  by 
the  Federal  forces.  The  government  having 
no  iron-clads  capable  of  crossing  Hatteras 
bar  and  encountering  her,  all  its  operations 
in  that  section  were  rendered  practically  use- 
less by  the  Albemarle's  presence  there,  and 
the  expense  of  the  squadron  necessary  to 
keep  watch  upon  her  movements  was  some- 
thing enormous.  In  this  emergency  Lieuten- 
ant Cnsliiug  submitted  two  X)lau8  to  Admiral 
Lee  for  the  ram's  destruction.  The  admiral 
approved  of  one  of  them,  and  sent  its  pro- 
jector to  Washington  to  lay  it  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  the  latter,  though  at 
first  a  little  doubtful  of  its  merit,  finally  au- 
thorized him  to  procure  the  means  to  carry 
it  into  execution  ;  and  he  immediately  pur- 
chased in  New  York  two  open  launches,  each 
about  thirty  feet  long,  fitted  with  a  small 
engine  and  propelled  by  a  screw,  carrying  a 
howitzer,  and  provided  with  a  long  boom  that 
swung  by  a  hinge,  which  could  be  raised  or 
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lowered  at  will,  and  which  had  a  torpedo  in 
the  groove  at  its  further  extremity.  These 
boats  were  taken  down  through  the  canals 
to  the  Chesapeake,  one  of  them  being  lost  on 
the  way,  and  the  other  reaching  the  sounds 
at  last  through  cuts  and  creeks  and  an  in- 
finitude of  toils,  hinderances,  and  ruses.  Join- 
ing the  fleet,  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  lieutenant  disclosed  his  object  to 
his  men,  assuring  them  that  they  not  only 
must  not  expect,  but  they  must  not  hope,  to 
return,  for  death  was  almost  inevitable,  and 
then  called  for  volunteers.  They  all  stood 
by  him,  and  six  others  presently  joined  them, 
Assistant-PajTiiaster  Frank  Swan  and  Mr. 
Howorth,  who  had  often  accompanied  him 
on  his  most  reckless  adventures,  being  of  the 
number.  The  Albemarle  lay  moored  at  the 
Plymouth  wharf,  eight  miles  up  the  river, 
both  banks  of  which  were  lined  with  batter- 
ies, and  held  by  several  thousand  soldiers, 
while,  at  some  distance  up,  that  portion  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Southjield  which  still  lay 
above  water  was  occupied  by  a  picket-guard, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  throw  up  rockets  on  the 
first  alarm,  for,  unknown  to  the  attacking 
party,  rumor  of  the  intended  endeavor  had 
in  some  mysterious  way  already  reached  the 
Plymouth  authorities,  and  every  provision 
had  been  made  for  their  reception.  How- 
ever, on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  October, 
the  little  launch  entered  the  Eoanoke  Riv- 
er, her  engine  at  low  pressure,  to  make  the 
least  noise  i)ossible,  left  behind  all  obstruc- 
tions, passed  within  thirty  feet  of  the  un- 
suspicious picket  on  the  Southfwld,  and  ap- 
proached the  wharf  where  the  ram  lay,  a  va«t 
black  mass  in  the  darkness.  Greatly  embold- 
ened by  this  success,  the  lieutenant  for  a  mo- 
ment resolved  to  change  his  plan,  and,  know- 
ing the  town  perfectly,  to  put  in  shore  and 
trust  to  the  efiect  of  a  night  surprise,  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted, overpower 
those  on  board,  get  her  into  the  stream  before 
the  forts  could  be  aroused,  and  fight  the  bat- 
teries with  her  on  her  way  down.  But  just 
as  he  was  about  to  carry  his  sudden  j)lan  into 
execution,  a  cry  from  the  ram  rang  out  sharp- 
ly on  the  night,  repeated  on  every  side,  fol- 
lowed by  the  instantaneous  booming  of  the 
great  guns  from  ship  and  shore ;  and  return- 
ing no  answer,  the  lieutenant  put  on  all  steam 
and  made  for  her.  At  the  same  moment  an 
immense  bonfire  of  pine-knots  and  turpentine 
blazed  up  on  the  bank,  most  fortunately  for 
him,  since  it  revealed  directly  the  untoward 
fact  that  a  boom  of  logs  extended  around  the 
ram  in  all  directions  to  guard  her  from  tor- 
pedoes, which  for  one  second  seemed  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  Only  for  one  sec- 
ond, though.  With  the  next  the  lieuten- 
ant had  given  orders  to  sheer  off  across 
the  stream,  so  as  to  get  room  for  acquiring 
headway  and  carrying  his  launch  by  the 
force  of  its  own  impetus  straight  across  the 
I  boom,  though  it  never  could  get  out  again. 
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lie  kiievv'.  As  they  turned,  a  Yolley  of  buck- 
sliot  tore  away  the  whole  back  of  his  coat 
and  the  sole  of  his  shoe,  and  the  man  by  his 
side  fell  lifeless.  Before  the  volley  could  be 
repeated  the  launch  had  struck  the  boom, 
was  over,  and  was  forging  up  under  the  Al- 
hemarWs  quarter,  directly  beneath  the  mouth 
of  a  rifle-gun,  and  so  close  that  the  merest 
whisper  on  board  the  ram,  where  they  were 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  gun  to  bear,  could 
be  distinctly  heard. 

That  must  have  been  a  terrifically  excit- 
ing moment  to  those  on  that  little  launch, 
with  the  vast  mountain  of  iron  towering 
above  them,  the  fire-lit  mass  of  foes  upon  the 
shore,  and  triumph  and  eternity  in  the  next 
moment.  Lieutenant  Gushing  stood  at  the 
bows  of  the  launch,  with  several  lines  be- 
fore him :  one  of  these  lines  was  attached 
to  the  howitzer,  one  to  the  ankle  of  the  en- 
gineer, one  to  the  officer  who  Avas  to  lower 
the  boom  carrying  the  torpedo,  one  was  that 
by  means  of  which  the  torpedo  was  to  be 
slid  under  the  ram,  another  was  the  ox- 
ploding-line,  which  should  pull  away  a  jiiu 
and  let  a  grape-shot  drop  on  the  percussion- 
cap  beneath.  The  howitzer  had  already  been 
discharged.  The  lino  attached  to  the  engi- 
neer was  pulled :  the  engine  stopped.  The 
boom  was  lowered,  the  torpedo  slid  slowly 
off  and  under,  the  air-chamber  at  top  bring- 
ing it  up  in  position  beneath  the  ram.  The 
last  line  was  x)ulled,  the  grape-shot  fell,  just 
as  the  rifle -gun  went  off — and  the  rebel 
ram  and  the  launch  blew  up  together,  and 
columns  of  water  shot  up  and  fell  again, 
heavy  with  dead  and  dying.  But  just  as 
Lieutenant  Gushing  pulled  the  exploding 
line  he  had  cried  out  to  his  men  to  save  them- 
selves, and  throwing  off  arms  and  heavy  gar- 
ments, had  struck  out  into  the  water.  The 
surface  was  being  ripped  up  with  shot,  boats 
were  already  out  pickiug  up  the  wounded, 
and  dying  men  were  going  down  with  gur- 
gling groans  around  him ;  but  ho  boldly 
made  for  the  other  bank,  and  was  just  reach- 
ing it,  when  he  heard  tlie  voice  of  one  of  his 
owTi  men  in  a  sinking  state,  and  turned  to 
relieve,  if  possible,  one  who  had  shared  such 
peril  with  him.  Finding  the  man,  he  sup- 
poi-ted  him  with  one  arm  and  kept  him 
afloat  for  several  minutes,  when  all  at  once 
he  went  down,  leaving  the  lieutenant  alone 
on  the  water,  swimming  with  faint  strokes, 
with  wiiat  seemed  intorniiuablo  distances 
before  him,  but  so  firmly  resolved  to  escape 
that,  perhaps,  after  voluntary  power  was 
expended,  the  muscular  motion  still  contin- 
ued mechanically,  and  carried  him  at  last  to 
shore,  where  ho  fell,  with  his  feet  still  in  the 
water,  and  Liy,  not  more  than  half  conscious, 
till  morning,  when  the  bright,  invig(n'atiiig 
sunshine  showed  him  that  he  had  gained  a 
X)i«ce  of  swamp  not  far  from  one  of  the  forts, 
and  from  whence  he  could  see  the  angry  and 
excited  town,  with  a  curious  sense  of  power 


in  the  midst  of  all  his  weakness.  The  sen- 
tinel, meanwhile,  was  walking  his  round  on 
the  parapet,  and  in  order  to  make  any  shel- 
ter it  was  necessary  to  rise  and  run  for  it 
the  moment  his  back  was  turned.  Doinjr 
so,  he  was  obliged,  at  the  instant  the  senti- 
nel turned  about  again,  to  drop  where  he 
was,  between  two  paths  of  the  tall  grass, 
w^hich  partially  sheltered  him,  since,  being 
covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  he  was 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  soil,  as  he 
presently  found  when  a  party  of  men  came 
down  one  of  the  paths  and  passed  so  near 
him  as  almost  to  tread  on  his  arm  without 
discovering  him.  Knowing  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  remain  there  safely  for  any  length 
of  time,  he  lay  on  his  back,  i)lanted  his  el- 
bow and  his  heel  firmly  in  the  ground,  and 
thus  hitched  himself  slowly  along  till  he 
gained  the  cypress  swamp,  a  mass  of  bog 
and  brier,  through  which,  barefooted,  bare- 
headed, and  bare-handed,  he  had  to  force  a 
X)ath  till  the  blood  flov/cd  from  his  innumer- 
able wounds  and  bruises.  Entering  at  last 
a  clearing,  a  fresh  danger  appeared,  in  the 
shape  of  a  group  of  soldiers,  behind  whom 
he  had  to  pass  at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards, 
creeping  tlirough  a  corn  farrow.  He  was 
now  in  the  outskirts  of  a  wood,  and  encoun- 
tering an  old  negro,  he  gave  him  a  iiiece  of 
money  which  had  chanced  to  remain  about 
him,  and  sent  him  back  to  town  to  bring 
him  news  of  what  had  happened  these  over- 
night ;  for  he  wished  to  be  sure  that  he 
had  done  the  work  there  thoroughly  before 
making  any  more  eftbrt  to  get  back  to  his 
ship ;  and  famished,  exhausted,  and  with 
every  nerve  strung  to  its  utmost  tension,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  had  failed  he  did 
not  care  to  get  back  at  all.  Vibrating,  in 
his  suspense,  between  a  fear  that  the  man 
might  betray  him  and  a  confidence  that  he 
would  not,  he  rested  there  till  the  messen- 
ger came  back,  bringing  him  news  of  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  rebel  ram,  and 
ho  plunged  gayly  into  another  swamp,  so 
dense  that  he  could  only  direct  himself  by 
the  sun,  emerging  from  its  tall  reeds  and 
brambles,  a  couple  of  hours  past  noon,  upon 
one  of  the  deep  and  narrow  creeks  that  wind 
in  and  out  through  all  those  regions,  exact- 
ly opposite  a  fresh  detachment  of  soldiers 
on  the  other  bank,  and  who,  as  fate  willed 
it,  had  a  little  skiff  made  of  four  or  five 
rough  boards,  with  the  seams  pitched  with 
tar,  "  toggled  to  the  root  of  an  old  cypress- 
tree  that  squirmed  like  a  snake  into  the 
inky  water,"  as  he  described  it.  Lying  in 
wait  in  the  dense  greenery  and  shade  till 
the  men  went  back  to  their  rude  meal,  ho 
gently  slipped  between  the  reeds  and  slid 
into  the  water,  swimming  softly  till  ho 
reached  the  skiff,  loosened  it,  x)ushed  it  bo- 
fore  him  round  the  first  curve,  when  ho 
clambered  in  and  paddled  away  for  dear 
life :  paddled  all  day,  into  sunset,  into  twi- 
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light,  into  starlight — such  starlight  as  sift- 
ed down  through  the  great  shadows  of  the 
swamp  and  the  cyj)ress-liued  and  moss-hung 
banks  of  the  creek.  At  last  he  was  in  the 
Roanoke,  at  last  in  the  open  water  of  the 
sound,  where  a  swell  would  have  swamped 
the  frail  skitF,  but  where  the  night  was  sin- 
gularly still  and  soft — though,  as  it  was,  he 
was  obliged  to  paddle  all  upon  one  side  to 
keep  his  boat  on  the  course  which  he  laid 
for  himself  by  the  stars.  When  he  came, 
after  a  weary  while,  in  sight  of  the  picket 
vessel  of  the  fleet,  and,  after  what  seemed  a 
longer  and  still  wearier  while,  within  hail, 
he  gave  his  Ship  ahoy !"  and  dropped,  gasp- 
ing, benumbed,  and  half  dead,  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  But  immediately  on  his 
hail  the  vessel  had  slipped  her  cable,  and  had 
got  out  her  boats  to  take  measures  against 
infernal  machines,  firmly  convinced  that  the 
skiif  was  a  piece  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  the  rebels,  and,  in  response  to  his  asser- 
tion that  he  was  Lieutenant  Gushing,  loud- 
ly assuring  him  that  Lieutenant  Gushing 
was  no  longer  in  existence  ;  and  it  was  still 
some  time  before  he  found  himself  on  board, 
refreshed,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind, 
and  on  the  way  to  the  flag-ship,  where,  in 
honor  of  his  return,  rockets  were  thrown  up 
and  all  hands  called  to  cheer  ship,  even  be- 
fore the  success  of  his  exj)editiou  was  an- 
nounced. And  for  once  valor  had  its  due  ac- 
knowledgment and  reward. 


JOHN  AND  I. 

"/^OME,  John,"  said  I,  cheerfully,  "  it  real- 
\j  ly  is  time  to  go  ;  if  you  stay  any  longer 
I  shall  be  afraid  to  come  down  and  lock  the 
door  after  you." 

My  visitor  rose — a  proceeding  that  al- 
ways reminded  me  of  the  genius  emerging 
from  the  copi^er  vessel,  as  he  measured  six 
feet  three — and  stood  looking  reproachfully 
down  u^Jon  me. 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
me,"  he  replied. 

Now  I  didn't  agree  with  him,  for  he  had 
made  his  usual  call  of  two  hours  and  a  half: 
having,  in  country  phrase,  taken  to  "  sitting 
up"  with  me  so  literally  that  I  was  frequent- 
ly at  my  wit's  end  to  suppress  the  j^awn  that 
I  knew  would  bring  a  troop  rushing  after  it. 

He  was  a  fine,  manly-looking  fellow,  this 
John  Granford,  old  for  his  age — which  was 
the  rather  boyish  period  of  twenty-two — 
and  every  way  worthy  of  being  loved.  But 
I  didn't  love  him.  I  was  seven  years  his 
senior ;  and  when,  instead  of  letting  the 
worm  of  concealment  prey  on  his  damask 
cheek,  he  ventured  to  tell  his  love  for  my 
mature  self,  I  remorselessly  seized  an  En- 
glish Prayer-book,  and  pointed  sternly  to  the 
clause,  A  man  may  not  marry  his  grand- 
mother," That  was  three  years  ago  ;  and  I 
added,  encouragingly,  "  Besides,  John,  you 
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are  a  child,  and  don't  know  your  own 
mind." 

If  a  man  of  nineteen  doesn't  know  his 
own  mind,"  remonstrated  my  lover, "  I  would 
like  to  know  who  should.  But  I  will  wait 
for  you  seven  years,  if  you  say  so — fourteen, 
as  Jacob  did  for  Eachel." 

"You  forget,"  I  replied,  laughing  at  his 
way  of  mending  matters,  "that  a  woman 
does  not,  like  wine,  improve  with  age.  Rut 
seriously,  John,  this  is  absurd  ;  j^ou  are  a 
nice  boy,  and  I  like  you — but  my  feelings 
toward  you  are  more  those  of  a  mother  than 
a  "vyife." 

The  boy's  eyes  flashed  indignantly ;  and 
before  I  could  divine  his  intention  he  liad 
lifted  me  from  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and 
carried  me,  infant  ftishion,  to  the  sofa  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

"I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
shake  you  !"  he  muttered,  as  he  set  me  down 
with  emphasis. 

This  was  rather  like  the  courtship  of  Will- 
iam of  Normandy,  and  matters  promised  to 
be  quite  exciting. 

"Don't  do  that  again,"  said  I,  with  dig- 
nity, when  I  had  recovered  my  breath. 

"  Will  you  marry  me  ?"  asked  John,  some- 
what threateningly. 

"Not  just  at  iircsent,"  I  rexilied. 

"  The  great,  handsome  fellow,"  I  thought, 
as  he  paced  the  floor  restlessly, "  why  couldn't 
he  fall  in  love  with  some  girl  of  fifteen,  in- 
stead of  setting  his  afixictions  on  an  old  maid 
like  me  ?  I  don't  want  the  boy  on  my  hands, 
and  I  won't  have  him !" 

"As  to  your  being  twenty-six,"  pursued 
John,  in  answer  to  my  thoughts,  "you  say 
it's  down  in  the  family  Bible,  and  I  suppose 
it  must  be  so ;  but  no  one  would  believe  it ; 
and  /  don't  care  if  you're  forty.  You  look 
like  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  you  are  the  only 
woman  I  shall  ever  love." 

Oh,  John,  John !  at  least  five  millions  of 
men  have  said  that  same  thing  before  in  ev- 
ery known  language.  Nevertheless,  when 
you  f;urly  break  down  and  cry,  I  relent — for 
I  am  disgracefully  soft-hearted — and  weak- 
ly promise  then  and  there  that  I  will  either 
keep  my  own  name  or  take  your^.  For  love 
is  a  very  dog  in  the  manger,  and  John  looked 
radiant  at  this  concession.  It  was  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  if  he  could  not  gather  the 
flower  himself,  no  one  else  would. 

A  sort  of  family  shipwreck  had  wafted 
John  to  my  threshold.  Our  own  household 
was  sadly  broken  up,  and  I  found  myself 
comparatively  young  in  years,  with  a  half- 
invalid  father,  a  large  house,  and  very  little 
money.  What  more  natural  than  to  take 
boarders'?  And  among  the  first  were  Mr. 
Granford,  and  his  son,  and  sister,  who  had 
just  been  wrecked  themselves  by  the  death 
of  the  wife  and  mother  in  a  foreign  land- — 
one  of  those  sudden,  unexpected  deaths  that 
leave  the  survivors  in  a  dazed  condition,  be- 
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cause  it  is  so  difficult  to  imagine  the  gay 
Tvoiidling  who  has  "beeu  called  hence  in  an- 
other state  of  being. 

Mr.  Cranford  was  one  of  my  admirations 
from  the  first.  Tall,  pale,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  he  reminded  me  of  Dante,  only 
that  he  was  handsomer;  and  he  had 'such  a 
general  air  of  knowing  every  thing  worth 
knowing  (without  the  least  pedantry,  how- 
ever) that  I  was  quite  afraid  of  him.  He 
was  evidently  wrapped  up  in  John,  and  pa- 
tient with  his  sister — which  was  asking 
quite  enough  of  Christian  charity  under  the 
sun,  for  Mrs.  Shellgrove  was  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  Such  a  talker !  hahhling  of  her 
own  and  her  brother's  alfairs  with  equal  in- 
discretion, and  treating  the  latter  as  though 
he  Avere  an  incapable  infant. 

They  staid  with  us  three  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  was  fairly  persecuted  about 
John.  ;Mrs.  Shellgrove  wrote  me  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  in  which  she  informed  me  that 
the  whole  family  were  ready  to  receive  me 
with  open  arms — a  prospect  that  I  did  not 
find  at  all  alliu'ing.  They  seemed  to  have 
set  their  hearts  upon  me  as  a  person  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  train  John  in  the  way  he 
should  go.  Every  thing,  I  was  told,  de- 
pended on  his  getting  the  right  kind  of 
wife. 

A  special  interview  with  Mr.  Cranford,  at 
his  particular  request,  touched  me  consider- 
ably. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  you  will  not  re- 
fuse my  boy,  Miss  Edna.  He  has  set  his 
heart  so  fully  upon  you,  and  you  are  every 
thing  that  I  could  desire  in  a  daughter.  I 
want  some  one  to  i^et.  I  feel  sadly  lonely 
at  times,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  just 
fill  the  vacant  niche." 

I  drew  my  hand  away  from  his  caress, 
and  almost  felt  like  hating  John  Cranford.. 
Life  with  him  would  be  one  of  ease  and 
luxury ;  but  I  decided  that  I  had  rather 
keep  boarders. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Cranfords  conclud- 
ed to  go  to  housekeei)ing,  and  Mrs.  Shell- 
grove was  in  her  glory.  She  always  came 
to  luncheon  now  in  her  bonnet,  and  gave  us 
minute  details  of  all  that  had  been  done 
and  talked  of  about  the  house  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours. 

"  It  is  really  magnificent,"  said  she,  length- 
ening out  each  syllable.  "  Brother  has  such 
perfect  taste ;  and  ho  is  actually  furnishing 
the  library.  Miss  Edna,  after  your  sugges- 
tion. You  see,  wo  look  upon  you  quite  as 
one  of  the  family." 

"That  is  very  good  of  you,"  I  replied, 
shortly,  "but  I  certainly  liavo  no  expecta- 
tion of  ever  belonging  to  it." 

Mrs.  Shellgrove  laughed  as  though  I  had 
perpetrated  an  excellent  joke. 

"  Young  ladies  always  deny  these  things, 
of  course ;  but  John  tells  a  different  story." 

I  rattled  the  cups  and  saucers  angrily; 


and  my  thoughts  floated  off  not  to  John,  but 
to  John's  father,  sitting  lonely  in  the  library 
furnished  after  my  suggestion.  Wasn't  it, 
after  all,  my  duty  to  marry  the  family  gen- 
erally ? 

The  house  was  finished  and  moved  into, 
and  John  spent  his  evenings  with  me.  I 
used  to  get  dreadfully  tired  of  him.  He  was 
really  too  devoted  to  be  at  all  interesting, 
and  I  had  reached  that  state  of  feeling  that, 
if  summarily  ordered  to  take  my  choice  be- 
tween him  and  the  gallows,  I  would  have 
prepared  myself  for  hanging  with  a  sort  of 
cheerful  alacrity. 

I  locked  the  door  upon  John  on  the  even- 
ing in  question,  when  I  had  finally  gotten 
rid  of  him,  with  these  feelings  in  full  force ; 
and  I  meditated  while  undressing  on  some 
desperate  move  that  should  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis. 

But  the  boy  had  become  roused  at  last. 
He  too  had  reflected  in  the  watches  of  the 
night ;  and  next  day  I  received  quite  a  dig- 
nified letter  from  him,  telling  me  that  busi- 
ness called  him  from  the  city  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  that  possibly  on  his  return 
I  might  api^reciate  his  devotion  better.  I 
felt  inexpressibly  relieved.  It  aj^peafed  to 
me  the  most  sensible  move  that  John  had 
made  in  the  whole  course  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  began  to  breathe  with  more 
freedom. 

Time  flew,  however,  and  the  three  weeks 
lengthened  to  six  without  John's  return. 
He  wrote  to  me,  but  his  letters  became  some- 
what constrained ;  and  I  scarcely  knew  what 
to  make  of  him.  If  he  would  only  give  me 
up,  I  thought ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  he  would 
hold  me  to  that  weak  promise  of  mine,  that 
I  should  either  become  Edna  Cranford  or 
remain  Edna  Carrington. 

"  Mr.  Cranford"  was  amiounced  one  even- 
ing, and  I  entered  the  parlor  fully  prepared 
for  an  overdose  of  John,  but  found  myself 
confronted  by  his  father. 

He  looked  very  grave ;  and  instantly  I 
imagined  all  sorts  of  things,  and  reproached 
myself  for  my  coldness. 

"  John  is  well  ?"  I  gasped,  finally. 

"  Quite  well,"  was  the  reply,  in  such  kind 
tones  that  I  felt  sure  there  was  someiking 
wrong. 

Wliat  it  was  I  cared  not,  but  poured  forth 
my  feelings  impetuously  to  my  astonished 
visitor. 

"  He  must  not  come  hero  again !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him.  Tell 
him  so,  Mr.  Cranford!  toll  him  that  I  had 
rather  remain  Edna  Carrington,  as  he  made 
mo  promise,  than  to  become  Edna  Cranford." 

"  And  he  made  you  promise  this  ?"  Avas  the 
reply.  "  The  selfish  fellow  !  But,  Edna, 
Avhat  am  I  to  do  without  the  little  girl  I 
have  been  expecting  ?  I  am  very  lonely — ■ 
so  lonely  that  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  give 
I  her  up." 
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I  glanced  at  him,  and  the  room  seemed 
swimming  round — every  thing  was  dread- 
fully unreal.  I  tried  to  sit  down,  and  was 
carried  tenderly  to  the  sofa. 

"  Shall  it  be  Edna  Carrington  or  Edna 
Cranford  ?"  he  whispered.  You  need  not 
break  your  promise  to  John." 

"  Edna  Cranford,"  I  replied,  feeling  that  I 
had  left  the  world  entirely,  and  was  in  an- 
other sphere  of  existence. 

If  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  Mr. 
Cranford  had  rather  cheerfully  supplanted 
liis  son,  the  proceeding  was  fully  justified 
during  the  visit  which  I  soon  received  from 
that  young  gentleman.  I  tried  to  make  it 
plain  to  him  that  I  did  him  no  wrong,  as  I 
had  never  professed  to  love  him,  though  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  wouldn't  receive  the  shak- 
ing threatened  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  I 
endeavored  to  be  as  tender  as  possible,  for  I 
felt  really  sorry  for  him. 

To  my  great  surprise,  John  laughed. 

"  Well,  this  is  jolly !"  he  exclaimed.  "  And 
I'm  not  a  villain,  after  all.  What  do  you 
think  of  her,  Edna  ?" 


He  produced  an  ivorytype  in  a  rich  velvet 
case — a  pretty,  little,  blue-eyed  simi^leton  ; 
she  looked  like  ietat  seventeen. 

''''  Rose,"  he  continued — Rose  Darling  : 
the  name  suits  her,  doesn't  it?  She  was 
staying  at  my  uncle's  in  Maryland — that's 
where  I've  been  visiting,  you  know — and 
she's  such  a  dear  little  confiding  thing  that 
a  fellow  couldn't  help  falling  in  love  with 
her.  And  she  thinks  no  end  of  me,  you  see 
— says  she's  quite  afraid  of  me,  and  all  that." 

John  knew  that  /  wasn't  a  bit  afraid  of 
him ;  but  I  felt  an  elder  sisterly  sort  of  in- 
terest in  his  happiness,  and  had  never  liked 
him  so  well  as  at  that  moment.  And  this 
was  the  dreadful  news  that  his  father  had 
come  to  break  to  me,  when  his  narrative  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  my  revelations,  and 
the  interview  ended  in  a  far  more  satisfac- 
tory manner  than  either  of  us  had  antici- 
pated. 

So  I  kept  my  promise  to  John,  after  all, 
and  as  Miss  Rose  kept  hers,  he  is  now  a 
steady  married  man,  and  a  very  agreeable 
son-in-law. 
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IN  the  early  days  of  journalism  there  was 
of  necessity  a  very  large  ingredient  in  it 
of  falsehood,  because  both  writers  and  read- 
ers were  ignorant  and  credulous.  A  Lon- 
don paragraphist  of  the  year  1653  favored 
his  readers  with  this  item : 

"A  perfect  Mermaid  was  by  the  last  great  wind 
driven  ashore  near  Greenwich,  with  her  comb  in  one 
hand  and  her  looking-glass  in  tlie  other.  She  seemed 
to  be  of  the  countenance  of  a  ijiost  fair  and  beautiful 
woman,  with  her  arms  crossed,  weeping  out  many- 
pearly  drops  of  salt  tears ;  and  afterward,  she  gently 
turning  herself  upon  her  back,  swam  away  without 
being  seen  any  more." 

Probably  the  writer  believed  the  substance 
of  this  paragraph,  and  only  exercised  his 
journalistic  talent  in  decorating  his  fact 
with  tender  and  romantic  incidents.  Men 
eould  believe  any  thing  then,  except  the  de- 
monstrable truths  of  science.  The  writer 
of  that  mermaid  item  had  seen  from  his 
childhood  occasional  advertisements  in  the 
gazettes  announcing  when  and  where  a 
gracious  king  would  next  cure  his  subjects 
of  scrofula  by  a  touch  of  his  royal  finger. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  issued  by  command  of 
Charles  I. : 

"  ]V7iite7iaU,  May  14, 1C44.— Ilis  Saorcd  Majesty  hav- 
ing declared  it  to  be  his  Royal  will  and  purpose  to  con- 
tinue the  healing  of  his  people  for  the  Evil  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  then  to  give  over  till  Michaelmas 
next,  I  am  commanded  to  give  notice  thereof,  that  the 
people  may  not  come  up  to  town  in  the  interim,  and 
lose  their  labor." 

What  were  mermaids  and  men-fish  to  this  f 
But  Charles  II.  touched  ninety-two  thousand 


people  for  the  king's-evil — twenty  a  day  for 
his  whole  reign — and  even  poor  Louis  XVL, 
at  his  coronation  in  1774,  was  so  good  as  to 
touch  twenty-four  hundred.  So,  at  least, Vol- 
taire informed  King  Frederick.  The  word 
"  touching"  gives  us  a  most  inadequate  idea 
of  the  deliberate  solemnity  of  this  ceremo- 
nial in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  Imagine 
the  king  seated  in  a  chair  of  state  upon  his 
throne,  under  a  rich  canopy,  in  a  spacious 
hall  of  the  palace.  Each  surgeon  leads  his 
patients  in  turn  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
where  they  kneel,  and  while  a  chaplain  in 
full  canonicals  intones  the  words,  "  He  put 
his  hands  upon  them  and  healed  them,"  the 
king  strokes  their  faces  with  both  hands  at 
once.  When  all  have  been  thus  "  touched," 
they  come  up  to  the  throne  again  in  the 
same  order,  and  the  king  hangs  about  the 
neck  of  each  by  a  blue  ribbon  a  golden  coin, 
while  the  chaplain  chants, "This  is  the  true 
Light  who  came  into  the  world."  And  the 
whole  concludes  with  the  reading  of  the 
epistle  for  the  day  and  prayers  for  the  sick. 
Such  was  the  credulity  of  our  ancestors  of 
yesterday !  Such  was  the  public  which  the 
press  addressed  in  the  first  century  of  its 
existence ! 

In  the  early  time,  too,  it  was  a  thing  of 
most  imminent  and  deadly  peril  to  have  to 
do  with  printer's  ink.  In  the  reign  of  the 
same  Charles  a  respectable  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, John  Gwyn  by  name,  was  hanged,  cut 
down  while  still  alive,  disemboweled,  be- 
headed, and  quartered;  for  maTely  printing  a 
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piece  disagreeable  to  the  royalists.  Editors 
took  the  hint.  The  great  fire  of  Loudon, 
which  swept  over  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  acres,  was  chronicled  iu  two  short  par- 
agraphs, but  the  narrator  devoted  several 
lines  of  the  same  iu  assigning  the  glory  of 
putting  out  the  fire  to  the  king,  and  to  his 
brother,  who  was  to  be  king.  Amidst  the 
hush  of  all  thoughtful  England  a  deed  was 
done  in  the  same  reigu  which  the  timorous 
journalism  of  the  time  recorded  thus : 

"This  day  Algeraon  Sidney,  Esq.,  was  brought 
from  the  Tower  to  the  place  appointed  for  his  execu- 
tion on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  was,  beheaded  on  a  scaf- 
fold erected  for  the  purpose." 

No  details,  no  comments.  The  monarchy, 
which  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
simplest  true  narrative  of  heroic  Sidney's 
murder,  teas  strong  enough  to  disembowel  a 
printer  and  set  up  his  head  over  Temple  Bar. 
It  were  vain  to  expect  much  truth  from 
newspapers  when  a  xjaragraph  might  cost 
the  writer  his  estate,  the  printer  his  en- 
trails, and  the  carrier  his  ears. 

And  long  after  the  brutal  Stuarts  had  fled 
from  the  kingdom  which  they  had  jiolluted, 
editors  were  denied  access  to  the  sources  of 
important  news,  while  remaining  always 
subject  to  the  iron  nec^jssity  of  being  inter- 
esting. Hence  writers  for  the  press  resorted 
to  inventions  more  or  less  innocent.  Defoe 
would  never  have  written  fictitious  accounts 
of  the  London  fire  and  the  great  plague  if 
the  newspapers  had  supplied  true  ones ;  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  would  not  have  amused 
the  readers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  with 
the  "  Speech  of  Polly  Baker"  if  winds  and 
tides  had  not  retarded  vessels  bringing  later 
news  from  over  the  sea.  "  To  amuse  our  cus- 
tomers," Franklin  once  said,  "  I  used  to  fill 
up  our  vacant  columns  with  anecdotes  and 
fables  and  fancies  of  my  own."  But,  like  De- 
foe, he  gave  his  fables  and  fancies  such  an 
air  of  truth  as  to  deceive.  The  Abbe  Ray- 
nal  quoted  "  Polly  Baker"  in  his  History  of  the 
Indies  as  an  illustration  of  the  advanced  and 
enlightened  justice  of  Massachusetts  courts ; 
and  as  to  Franklin's  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  packages  of  scalps  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish Indians  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  it 
was  done  with  such  particularity  and  natu- 
ralness that  to-day  it  will  deceive  nine  read- 
ers in  ten  who  do  not  know  the  secret.  So^ 
in  our  own  day,  the  first  letter  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plaindealer  that  was  signed  "Artemus 
Ward"  was  accepted  as  the  genuine  epistle 
of  a  coming  moral  showman. 

The  "local"  editor  in  a  quiet  interior 
city  often  finds  himself  in  the  situation  of  a 
writer  for  the  press  in  the  infancy  of  the  art. 
Journalism  deals  in  the  extraordinary,  but 
nothing  extraordinary  has  happened.  Not 
the  less — nay,  all  the  more — is  his  public 
hungry  for  local  news;  and  if  he  permits 
his  readers  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  inanition, 
it  is  cither  because  lie  is  less  or  more  than 


editor.  And  hero  we  have  the  origin  of 
that  new  school  of  "  American  humor"  which 
for  ten  years  past  has  enlivened  the  newspa- 
pers of  all  lands,  even  to  the  remotest  islands 
of  the  sea.  Franklin  began  it  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  between  arrivals  of 
ships,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette;  where- 
in, besides  such  tales  as  "  Polly  Baker,"  he 
would  write  fictitious  letters  to  himself  (the 
editor),  and  in  following  numbers  insert  fic- 
titious and  comic  replies.  Artemus  Ward 
only  gave  the  practice  a  new  impulse  and  a 
wider  celebrity  through  the  happiness  of  his 
conception  of  the  moral  showman,  and  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  resource  which  he 
displayed  in  carrying  it  out.  There  are  now 
afloat  in  the  newspapers  many  thousands  of 
amusing  three -line  fictions  which  had  no 
other  origin  than  the  invention  of  a  local 
itemizer,  within  whose  sphere  of  observation 
nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

What  Ave  to-day  think  of  as  journalism 
began  when  young  Samuel  Johnson  first 
composed  Parliamentary  speeches  for  Cave's 
Magazine,  in  1740,  which  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  it  began  in  systematic  falsehood. 
Johnson  avowed  the  fact  a  few  years  later 
at  Foote's  table,  and  avowed  it  with  a  feel- 
ing that  seemed  nearer  akin  to  exultation 
than  shame.  A  certain  speech,  attributed 
to  the  elder  Pitt,  being  highly  commended, 
one  of  the  guests  took  down  the  magazine 
and  read  it  aloud.  When  the  company  had 
given  full  vent  to  their  admiration,  Johnson, 
who  had  sat  silent  during  the  scene,  startled 
them  all  by  saying,  "  That  speech  I  wrote  in 
a  garret  in  Exeter  Street."  Responding  to 
their  amazement,  he  explained:  ''I  never  was 
in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  but 
once  in  my  life.  Cave  had  interest  with  the 
door-keepers.  He  and  the  persons  employed 
under  him  had  admittance.  They  brought 
away  the  subject  of  discussiou,  the  names 
of  the  speakers,  the  side  they  took,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  rose,  together  with  notes 
of  the  various  arguments  adduced  in  the 
course  of  debate.  The  whole  was  afterward 
commuuicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  form  they  now  have."  Here, 
perhaps,  we  have  the  origin  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
aversion  to  newspapers;  for  we  all  abhor  our 
sins  when  another  conunits  them.  He  wrote 
in  one  of  his  Idlers  for  1758  that  if  an  embas- 
sador may  be  defined  as  a  person  who  lies 
abroad  for  his  country's  good,  an  editor  is 
one  who  lies  at  home  for  his  own. 

It  was  in  Johnson's  day,  too,  that  minis- 
ters began  to  think  writers  for  the  press 
worth  buying;  and  curious  it  is  to  note  the 
vast  diflerence  between  the  emoluments  of 
corruption  and  the  wages  of  honesty.  It  is 
so  in  the  politics  of  the  present  time.  In 
the  good  old  times  when  George  III.  was  a 
young  king  there  were  still  newspapers  that 
bought  items  at  sixpence  a  dozen.  Journal- 
ism was  a  vagabond,  and  had  been  a  vaga- 
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bond  always.  "All  Grub  Street  is  dead  and 
gone,"  wrote  Swift,  wben  the  first  half-penny 
stamp  was  imposed.  "No  more  ghosts  or 
murders  for  love  or  money."  Almost  within 
the  memory  of  living  persons  Lamb  supplied 
amusing  paragraphs  at  sixpence  each ;  Camp- 
bell received  two  guineas  for  a  poem  in  the 
poet's  corner  of  a  newspaper ;  Hazlitt  wrote 
criticism  that  is  still  enjoyed  at  five  shillings 
for  a  closely  printed  column  ;  and  Burns  re- 
fused an  engagement  upon  the  Morning  Post 
at  a  guinea  a  week.  That  Burns  should  de- 
cline this  ofler  appeared  to  the  proprietor  a 
piece  of  "iusolence."  This  proprietor  was 
the  individual  who  once  said  to  a  writer, 
"I  wish  I  had  you  in  a  garret  without  a 
coat  to  your  back,  as  I  once  had  Coleridge." 
But  Coleridge  did  not  enjoy  the  situation, 
in  which,  however,  he  expended  his  best 
years,  his  manhood's  prime,  and  all  that  we 
now  like  to  think  of  in  connection  with  his 
name. 

But  it  was  during  that  long  reign  of  big- 
otry and  ignorance  that  a  single  article  of 
fulsome  flattery  of  the  king  or  reckless  de- 
fense of  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  get  a 
rake  a  rich  living  in  the  church,  and  when 
a  pamphlet  was  often  rewarded  with  a  A^al- 
uable  place  or  liberal  pension.  A  pleasant 
thing  it  was,  and  a  comfortable,  to  be  an 
English  editor  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution, if  you  were  discerning  enough  to' 
bo  on  the  side  of  the  king  and  mob.  The 
infuriate  zeal  of  the  Tory  papers  betrays 
their  imperfect  sincerity.  An  extra  of  1777, 
which  chronicled  the  retreat  of  General 
Washington  from  the  Harlem  River,  flamed 
with  extravagant  headings  denouncing  "the 
most  wicked,  daring,  and  unnatural  rebell- 
ion that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  histo- 
ry, fomented  and  abetted  by  a  junto  of  re- 
j)ublicans  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic."  The 
exultant  editor  appended  a  little  lying  gos- 
sip to  his  news : 

"Mr.  Washington,  notwithstanding  his  amour  with 
Mrs.  Gibbons,  is,  we  hear,  married  to  a  very  amiable 
lady,  but,  it  is  said,  Mrs.  Washington,  being  a  warm 
loyalist,  has  been  separated  from  the  General  since 
the  commencement  of  tlie  present  troubles,  and  lives 
very  much  respected  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

Thus  early  in  the  life  of  jonrnalism  began 
the  exploits  of  those  twin  calumniators,  ^'  It 
is  said/'  and  "  They  say  J'  They  have  worn 
various  disguises  since,  only  to  become  more 
mischievous.  "It  is  i)erfectly  notorious;" 
"  It  was  stated  at  the  time,  and  not  denied ;" 
"No  one  here  doubts ;"  "  At  first  we  were 
inclined  to  question  the  story,  but  we  have 
had  it  from  so  many  sources  that  really;" 
"  This  is  only  the  gossip  of  the  street,  but 
where  there  is  so  nnicli  smoke" — are  only 
variations  of  the  old  fiimiliar  "  They  say,'' 
which  in  the  most  ancient  known  languages 
played  precisely  the  same  part  it  does  in 
ours. 

Journalism  had  no  chance  in  the  early 


day,  and  its  sins  are  not  to  be  laid  at  its 
own  door.  It  was  not  until  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men  that  Defoe's  famous  utter- 
ance ceased  to  be  strictly  applicable  to  the 
case  of  writers  for  the  i^ress :  "  If  a  writer 
tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they  fall  upon 
him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he 
tells  their  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then 
the  mob  attacks  liim  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom 
on  both  sides."  I  am  not  sure  that  these 
words  have  even  vet  lost  all  their  meaninjr. 
Let  any  one  to-day  i)resume  to  defend  in 
public  any  of  the  persons  whom  a  consider- 
able number  of  w  r iters  for  the  press  regard 
in  the  light  of  established  targets  for  vitu- 
peration, he  will  be  likely  to  become  a  tar- 
get himself.  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  in  the  columns 
of  Harper's  JVeeJcly, ^^'eutured  a  few  months 
ago  to  defend  a  Senator  from  an  accusation. 
Ho  was  promptly  warned  ofi'  the  premises : 
"  If  Mr.  Curtis  keeps  this  up,  he  will  be  sus- 
pected of  being  an  accomplice." 

Lentil  the  development  of  the  telegraph 
had  completed  the  resources  of  the  daily 
press,  the  mere  tumult  of  Jiaste  in  which  the 
vital  x^art  of  its  work  was  done  was  the 
cause  of  numberless  errors.    The  exploits  of 
the  special -express  riders  thirty  years  ago 
were  Avonderful  indeed  ;  but  what  they  gain- 
ed in  time  the  newspaper  often  lost  in  cor- 
rectness.   A  trifling  accident  would  delay  a 
rider  long  eiiough  to  deprive  the  editor  of 
the  most  momentary  opportunity  of  revis- 
ion.   In  a  file  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
1841  wo  read  of  a  noted  rider  of  that  day, 
named  Enoch  Ward,  who  used  to  accomplish 
the  distance  between  New  Haven  and  New 
York,  seventy-four  miles,  in  four  hours  and 
a  half.  *  This  was  creditable  enterprise,  but 
the  system  kept  an  editorial  corps  in  a  whirl 
of  excitement,  and  accustomed  Avriters  to 
headlong  haste.    The  news  was  written  as 
fast  as  the  pen  could  be  driven  over  the  pa- 
lmer, and  in  many  instances  editorial  com- 
ments were  executed  not  less  rapidly.  I 
have  heard  the  late  Horace  Greeley  say  that, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Trihune,  he  thought 
nothing  of  writing  a  column  in  an  hour,  and 
that  often  he  had  kept  on  at  this  furious  rate 
so  long  that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  wind 
a  wet  bandage  round  his  arm  to  reduce  the 
swelling  and  the  ache  to  the  bearable  i)oint. 
His  excitement  at  the  reception  of  news  by 
special  express  is  inconceivable  by  those  who 
never  witnessed  it.    Mr.  Augustus  Maverick 
has  recorded  the  events  of  an  evening  when 
one  of  the  primitive  locomotives  brought 
to  New  York  special  election  returns  from 
Patchogue,  or  Quogue,  or  some  other  queer 
place  on  Long  Island.    The  cry  of  joy  which 
the  enthusiastic  editor  uttered  when  he  saw 
the  returns  "might  have  been  heard  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile." 

But  the  necessity  for  this  tumultuous  and 
exciting  haste  has  ceased  to  exist.    The  an- 
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nihilation  of  distance  by  the  telegraph,  and 
the  numerous  mechanical  improvements  by 
•which  copies  cs^n  he  printed  at  any  desired 
rat« — a  million  copies  an  hour  if  it  should, 
ever  he  necessary — have  made  it  possible  for 
nearly  all  the  work  done  upon  newspapers 
to  be  executed  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  deliberation.  Seven-tenths  of  it  is  cool 
routine,  and  the  rest  may  usually  be  done  at 
a  pace  not  incompatible  with  the  exclusion 
of  the  more  egregious  and  pernicious  errors. 
In  two  countries,  also,  the  press  is  now  suffi- 
ciently free.  In  them  all  the  old  sources  of 
intelligence  are  open  to  the  press,  and  a  new 
one  has  been  added  of  great  value,  inter- 
viewing, which  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  applying  to  tlie  source  of  information,  in- 
stead of  putting  trust  in  that  ancient  gossii)- 
monger,  Theij  say.  After  two  centuries  and 
a  half  of  struggle,  more  or  less  heroic,  the 
daily  press  is  free  from  artificial  and  exter- 
nal necessity  of  uttering  falsehood  or  sup- 
pressing truth,  and  finds  itself  face  to  face 
with  those  difficulties  of  its  task  which  are 
natural  and  unavoidable. 

And  yet  it  has  not  purged  its  columns  of 
falsehood.    There  are  several  persons  in  the 
United  States  besides  members  of  Congress 
who  feel  deeply  aggrieved  by  its  misconcep- 
tions and  perversions,  and  there  have  been 
rumors  or  threats  of  an  Anti-j)ress  Associa- 
tion of  some  kind  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
At  this  period  of  reaction  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  American  citizens  denounce  an 
"  unbridled  j)ress"  along  with  the  other  in- 
cidents of  freedom,  and  express  a  wish  for 
some  measure  of  restraint.    Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  or  short-sighted  than  such  a 
desire.    The  daily  press,  being  a  human  in- 
stitution, is  a  great  sinner,  of  course.  But 
we  might  as  well  rail  at  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er because  of  the  drainage  that  pours  con- 
tinually into  it  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  inhabited  country,  as  to  condemn 
the  daily  press  on  account  of  its  perversions, 
exaggeratioris^  and  falsehoods.    The  pollu- 
tion of  a  dozen  large  cities  mingles  with  the 
Hudson's  clear  and  sparkling  tide,  only  to 
stain  the  edges  of  the  stream,  not  to  lessen 
its  utility,  nor  much  diminish  its  refreshing 
charm ;  for  a  living  stream  is  at  once  a  re- 
ceptacle and  a  disiufectant.    So  is  it  with 
this  flowing  tide  of  publicity,  the  daily  press, 
whose  office  is  not  to  lead  or  reform  the 
world,  but  chiefly  to  receive  and  carry  the 
tidings,  day  by  day,  of  what  our  busy  race 
has  done  and  thought,  and,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  publicity,  preserve  and  distriljute  what- 
ever is  valuable,  while  letting  the  unclean 
and  false  sink  out  of  sight,  or  drift  to  the 
ocean  of  obliviou. 

And,  as  I  am  to  descant  upon  the  false- 
hoods of  the  daily  press,  it  is  but  fair  to  ad- 
mit that  every  important  newspaper  is  con- 
ducted on  the  general  plan  of  giving  correct 
intelligence.  The  chief  business  of  an  editor 


is  to  keep  lies  out  of  his  journal.  His  labor 
is  to  fill  the  waste-paper  basket,  while  other 
men  fill  the  paper.  The  hasty  reader  glances 
at  a  page  of  news,  consisting,  perhaps,  of 
fifty  items — no  great  show  of  matter — and 
he  thinks  it  an  easy  thing  to  have  them  all 
true.  But  those  fifty  may  be  but  the  residue 
of  a  thousand,  and  it  was  the  examination 
and  rejection  of  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
that  tired,  out  the  responsible  head  of  the 
department,  and  added  another  gray  hair  to 
his  beard.  "  The  average  reader,"  as  the 
Springfield  BepuMican  truly  remarked  the 
other  day,  "  has,  and  can  have,  no  conception 
of  the  flood  of  information  that  continually 
pours  from  all  directions,  and  from  all  sorts 
of  Sources,  into  the  office  of  a  leading  news- 
paper." The  same  average  reader  is  equally 
unaware  of  the  strenuous  efibrts  m.ade  in  all 
respectable  newspaper  offices  to  get  false- 
hoods safely  stiified  into  the  basket,  instead 
of  setting  them  afloat  upon  the  tide  of  jour- 
nalism, it  being  an  axiom  with  all  journal- 
ists who  know  the  rudiments  of  their  pro- 
fession that  falsehood,  in  a  matter  of  news, 
hurts  nothing  half  so  much  as  it  hurts  the 
newspaper  in  which  it  originates. 

Why,  then,  are  there  so  many  errors  in  the 
daily  jiress  ? 

It  is  chiefly  because  the  task  which  the 
daily  press  attempts  to  perform  is  among 
the  most  difficult  that  man  ever  undertook  ; 
being  no  less  than  the  gathering,  writing, 
and  publishing  of  the  history  of  the  world 
for  one  day  in  one  day,  a  task  which  requires 
the  co-operation  of  several  hundred  individ- 
uals scattered  widely  over  tlie  earth,  many 
of  them  far  beyond  the  reach  of  supervision. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences this  is  only  beginning  to  be  a  possible 
thing,  and  demands  a  liberality  of  expendi- 
ture which  only  a  very  few  existing  journals 
can  sustain.  If  we  are  often  off'euded  at  the 
calumnies  and  misinterpretations  of  the 
press,  we  oftener  have  reason  to  stand  amazed 
at  the  rapid  advances  it  makes  toward  actu- 
ally doing  what  it  attempts.  It  is  but  right 
that  we  should  judge  the  unintentional  er- 
rors of  the  i^ress  with  abundant  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  of  its  work,  and  hail  its 
triumphs  with  generous  applause. 

"  As  easy  as  lying,"  says  Hamlet.  This  is 
one  of  those  happy  touches  of  Shakspeare 
that  seem  slight  and  accidental,  while  fur- 
nishing a  fruitful  text  to  all  after-time. 
Self-observant  persons  are  aware  of  the  ease 
with  which  exaggeration  and  other  varieties 
of  falsehood  slip  from  the  tongue,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  giving  an  exact  account 
of  the  simplest  matter.  And  this  difficulty 
is  greatest  to  ardent  and  imaginative  per- 
sons, who  naturally  take  to  writing.  The 
very  qualities  of  mind  which  give  them  their 
power  to  interest  other  minds  are,  in  many 
instances,  the  qualities  that  incline  them  to 
picturesque  and  eftecti  ve  exaggeration.  Tell- 
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ing  the  simple  truth  is  the  hardest  thing 
done  either  by  tongue  or  pen.  How  easy  it 
was  to  rei^resent  Napoleon  Bonaparte  gallop- 
ing over  the  Alps  on  a  robust  charger,  gor- 
geously caparisoned,  his  cloak  flying  in  the 
breeze,  and  compact  legions  pressing  up  the 
steep  acclivity !  This  lie  was  imagined  in  a 
moment ;  but  it  cost  M.  Thiers  much  painful 
toil  and  long  travel  to  ascertain  that  his 
conqueror  crossed  the  Alps  on  a  mule,  muf- 
fled to  the  eyes  in  his  cloak,  and  attended  by 
one  guide  on  foot. 

In  the  press,  as  in  literature,  falsehood 
has  the  additional  advantage  over  truth  of 
being  much  the  less  expensive.  Your  raw 
hand  will  bring  you  in  an  account  of  a  finance 
meeting  which  shall  be  of  necessity  a  mere 
tissue  of  misconcej)tions  and  misstatements. 
To  get  an  approximately  true  narrative  of 
what  occurred,  without  verbatim  reports, 
you  must  send  three  persons  of  trained  in- 
telligence ;  but  a  full  and  exact  report,  with 
the  requisite  descriptive  matter,  demands 
the  intense  labor  of  twelve  trained  men. 
Now  the  account  stands  thus :  tissue  of 
green  falsehood,  two  dollars  ;  vivid  narrative 
strongly  resembling  the  truth,  thirty  dollars ; 
verbatim  report,  eighty  dollars.  In  every 
department  of  a  newspaper,  from  the  most 
commonplace  reporting  to  the  most  impor- 
tant criticism,  Ave  find  that  lies  are  very 
cheap  and  truth  is  very  dear. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  if  lying  is 
easy,  it  may  also  be  for  the  moment  highly 
effective.  That  tawdry  falsehood  of  Bona- 
parte bounding  over  the  mountains  adorns 
at  this  hour  hundreds  of  barber  shops  in  all 
countries,  as  the  tale,  equally  groundless,  of 
Lincoln  and  the  Scotch  cap  figures  in  many 
histories  of  the  late  war.  Some  men  of  very 
ordinary  abilities  do  succeed,  after  long 
X)ractice,  in  purging  their  conversation  of 
the  usual  exaggerations  and  credulities  ;  but 
even  this  negative  part  of  a  difficult  virtue 
is  a]}t  to  be  purchased  by  the  loss  of  vivaci- 
ty. Their  conversation  is  as  dull  as  it  is 
correct.  But  the  journalist  lies  under  an  in- 
exorable necessity  of  being  dull.  Incor- 
rect he  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  live ; 
but  if  he  is  dull,  he  dies. 

And,  unhappily,  there  are  three  ways  open 
to  the  journalist  of  avoiding  dullness ;  two 
wrong,  and  one  right.  The  right  way  is 
vigilance,  tact,  and  hard  labor  in  the  gath- 
ering and  utterance  of  truth  proper  to  be 
told.  The  two  wrong  ways  demand  vastly 
inferior  ^lowers.  One  is  the  invention  or 
repetition  of  falsehood,  and  the  other  the 
revelation  of  matters  not  proper  to  be  told. 
A  fertile  and  sympathetic  mind,  capable  of 
iniblic  spirit,  finds  the  material  for  stirring 
and  delightful  journalism  in  a  village ;  but 
there  are  dull  dogs  that,  even  when  posted 
in  Washington,  the  most  interesting  capital 
in  the  world,  are  compelled  to  eke  out  their 
daily  dole  of  routine  by  calumnious  inven- 


tion. Mr.  E.  J.  Huling,  of  Saratoga,  has  re- 
cently described  the  exploits  of  some  of  those 
young  gentlemen  who  are  dispatched  every 
summer  to  write  Saratoga  letters — a  task 
demanding  knowledge  of  the  world,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  America,  and  a  mind  capable 
of  discriminating  between  what  may  and 
what  may  not  be  printed.  Bewildered  by 
the  pageant,  not  knowing  a  soul  in  the  place, 
having  access  to  no  circle,  they  soon  exhaust 
the  reputable  topics,  and  have  no  resource 
but  to  dilate  upon  the  imaginary  splendors 
of  a  gambling-house.  Most  readers,  as  Mr. 
Huling  remarks,  know  nothing  whatever  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  and  hence  a  writer 
is  safe  in  giving  free  play  to  his  inventive 
powers.  "I  must  send  something/'  sajs  the 
young  journalist,  "  that  something  must  go 
to-day,  and  it  must  bo  interesting."  We 
must  all  allow  that  here  is  sore  temptation 
to  a  young  man  of  the  best  intentions,  un- 
less he  has  an  exceptionally  endowed  mind. 
It  is  far  from  an  ordinary  intellect  to  feel 
the  superior  interest  of  the  simple  truth,  and 
perhaps  it  is  still  farther  from  his  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  prodigious  amount  of  trouble 
which  the  presentation  of  truth  compels. 

Hazlitt,  who  lived  in  the  iron  age  of  jour- 
nalism, used  to  lay  the  blame  of  newspaper 
falsehoods  to  the  Editor,  who  was  then  a 
mysterious  and  awful  being,  despotic  and 
cai)ricious.  He  had  his  satellites,  his  court, 
his  favorites,  who  flattered  his  whims  and 
intrigued  for  his  favor.  A  sensitive  and 
brilliant  writer  like  Hazlitt  had  no  rights 
which  this  dull  potentate  felt  himself  bound 
to  respect.  He  erased  the  contributor's  hap- 
py ejiithets,  and  converted  his  strongest  pas- 
sages into  prudent  inanity.  "  There  are  ed- 
itors," said  Hazlitt,  "  who,  if  you  insert  the 
name  of  a  popular  actor,  strike  it  out,  and 
in  virtue  of  their  authority  insert  a  favorite 
of  their  own — as  a  dextrous  attorney  substi- 
tutes the  name  of  a  friend  in  a  will."  Some 
editors,  he  adds,  will  let  you  praise  nobody, 
others  will  let  you  blame  nobody.  Some 
dine  with  lords,  and  scrutinize  every  contri- 
bution with  a  view  to  its  possible  effect  on 
the  flow  of  invitations.  "An  editor,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  takes  a  turn  in  St.  James's  Street, 
and  is  congratulated  by  the  successive  liter- 
ary or  political  groups  on  all  he  does  not 
write,  and  when  the  mistake  is  found  out, 
the  true  Simon  Pure  is  dismissed." 

Editors  are  still  human ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  Hazlitt  of  the  present  time  could 
be  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  this.  A 
potentate  has  taken  the  place  of  the  capri- 
cious editor  in  some  newspaper  offices,  who 
may  be  styled  the  Incongruous  Proprietor. 
The  time  was  when  almost  every  editor 
owned  his  j)aper.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
scarcely  any  editor  will  do  so ;  for  a  com- 
plete newspaper  establishment  at  present 
absorbs  an  amount  of  capital  which  a  high- 
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]y  intellectiializetl  person  has  never  possess- 
ed unless  by  accident  or  inheritance,  and 
which  he  could  not  efficiently  wield  if  he 
had  it.  In  conducting  the  prodigious  estab- 
lishments of  modern  days,  there  must  be  a 
division  both  of  labor  and  responsibility; 
and  when  this  is  done  justly,  the  public  is 
served  Avith  an  economy  and  efficiency  nev- 
er possible  before.  No  body  of  learned  men 
could  produce  such  a  work  as  the  American 
Cijdoimdia  unless  they  had  behind  them  both 
the  capital  and  the  business  talent  of  a  great 
publishing  house ;  and  no  newspaper  up  to 
the  demands  of  this  age  can  exist  unless 
there  is  a  great  man  in  the  counting-room, 
as  well  as  a  great  man  in  the  editorial  chair, 
each  keeping  to  his  sphere,  but  working  in 
harmony,  neither  of  them  wholly  subject  or 
wholly  lord. 

It  takes  time,  however,  to  get  these  huge 
things  in  running  order,  and  meanwhile 
there  is  frequent  dislocation.  We  occasion- 
ally see  an  odd  reversal  of  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  natural  order :  the  capitalist  every 
thing,  the  writer  nothing ;  the  counting- 
room  commanding,  the  editorial  rooms  obey- 
ing. It  is  not  yet  so  clearly  seen  as  it  will 
be  that  neither  of  these  two  centres  of  force 
can  work  successfully  an  engine  which  is 
at  once  a  complicated  business  and  an  in- 
tellectual influence.  By  the  chances  of  busi- 
ness the  most  ignorant  person  may  come  to 
own  a  newspaper,  or  one  may  fall  by  inher- 
itance to  the  most  incompetent  individual. 
A  lucky  o^ierator  has  taken  a  newspaper,  or 
part  of  one,  for  a  gambling  debt.  A  corrupt 
Ring  miglit  acquire  iu  a  newspaper  a  silen- 
cing interest ;  and  a  moneyed  dunderhead 
has  occasionally  bought  one  outright  as  an 
investment.  John  Taylor,  the  witty  author 
of  Monsieur  Tonson,  one  of  the  best -known 
humorous  poems  in  the  language,  who  was 
editor  for  some  years  of  the  Morning  Post  of 
London,  had  an  ignorant  savage  for  pro])rie- 
tor.  "Among  other  complaints,"  Mr.  Tay- 
lor records  in  his  Memoirs,  "  lie  told  me  that 
the  x^aper  was  wholly  confined  to  politics, 
and  had  none  of  those  little  antidotes  which 
had  before  diverted  the  readers."  It  has 
lately  been  disclosed  that  the  owner  of  an- 
other London  paper,  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
"  inade  an  arrangement  with  the  government 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  become  the  strenuous 
and  daily  su^iporter  of  the  imperial  r<^gime/' 
the  French  government  agreeing  to  give  in 
return  a  "  concession"  for  a  system  of  French 
telegraphic  lines,  in  addition  to  largo  sums 
of  money.  So  says  Mr.  .James  Grant,  to  whom 
this  high-s])irited  individual  twice  offered 
the  editorship.  I  wonder  how  the  proprietor 
announced  the  new  lino  of  politics  to  his 
corps  of  writers.  Not,  wo  may  i)resume,  with 
the  off-hand  candor  Avhich  sometimes  marks 
similar  events  in  free-and-easy  America. 
"Boys,"  said  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper 
iu  Western  New  York  to  his  corps,  as  he  pre- 


sented a  stranger  to  them — "  boys,  this  is 
Mr.  Smith  from  Smithton,  who  has  come 
down  here  to  write  up  the  new  railroad. 
Whatever  he  writes,  print  just  as  he  writes 
it,  but  not  a  word  on  the  other  side."  And 
they  obeyed.  Every  mail  brought  remon- 
strances against  the  scheme,  all  of  which 
went  into  the  basket  unread. 

The  convict  Tweed  w  as  well  aware  of  this 
new  fact  in  newspapers,  the  supremacy  of 
the  counting-room,  though  the  poor  man 
could  not  know  that  newspapers  unduly 
controlled  by  the  counting-room  are  power- 
less over  public  opinion.  The  number  of 
new^spapers  upon  the  pay-roll  of  the  Ring- 
was  eighty-nine,  of  which  twenty-seven  so 
depended  upon  this  plunder  for  subsistence 
that  when  the  Ring  was  broken  they  gasped 
and  died.  In  those  halcyon  days  of  roguery 
l^eople  used  to  glance  in  their  morning  pa- 
per over  a  mayor's  message  of  six  or  eight 
columns,  innocently  supposing  it  part  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  while  book-keepers  were  at 
the  same  moment  charging  it  to  the  city  as 
an  advertisement  at  a  dollar  a  line.  Petty 
evening  papers  received  a  thousand  dollars 
a  mouth ;  and  after  the  newspapers  had  been 
bought  and  silenced  at  this  rate  for  five 
years,  and  the  Ring  had  no  longer  the  con- 
trol of  the  treasury,  the  unsettled  "  claims" 
of  the  various  counting-rooms  amounted  to 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
writers  for  the  press  got  little  of  this.  They 
were  put  off  with  a  ridiculous  gratuity  of 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  voted  by  the 
aldermen  to  the  reporters  who  omitted  twice 
a  week  to  tell  the  public  what  the  aldermen 
had  done. 

There  never  was  a  period  during  the  thirty 
years'  reign  of  thieves  in  the  city  of  New 
York  when  the  iiress  could  not  have  brought 
them  to  naught,  if  its  counting-rooms  had 
been  disinterested  or  its  editors  in  command. 

I  wish  it  could  be  said  that  an  interested 
counting-room  is  the  only  disturbing  influ- 
ence in  the  daily  press,  because  in  that  case 
the  remedy  would  not  be  difficult.  The  body 
of  working  journalists,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  ability  and  force,  could  con- 
trol the  situation  if  they  husbanded  their 
strength  and  stood  by  one  another.  The 
men  and  women  who  produce  the  material 
of  which  newspapers  are  made  are  surely 
among  the  most  important  members  of  a 
free  state.  The  most  obscure  paragraphist 
in  the  most  remote  and  insignificant  village 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  may  drop  into 
the  tide  of  journalism  an  item  which  shall 
do  good  or  do  mischief  wherever  the  En- 
glish language  is  spoken,  and  remain  afloat 
in  news})apers  for  generations,  always  work- 
ing beneficially  or  injuriously  upon  the  minds 
of  men.  Their  antipathies  and  preferences, 
their  opinions  and  principles,  mould  or  tinge 
every  thing  they  write,  and  constantly  enter 
into  that  atmosi)here  of  influence,  that  some- 
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tbiug  "  in  the  air/'  to  wliicli  all  but  the  dull- 
est and  the  strongest  minds  are  subject.  And 
it  often  falls  to  them  to  decide  what  shall  ap- 
pear, what  shall  be  omitted,  what  shall  be 
prominent,  and  what  obscure.  By  indulging 
a  personal  preference,  seizing  every  chance 
to  insert  a  favorite  name,  they  can  create 
renown ;  and  by  being  on  the  watch  to  erase 
allusion  to  i^ersons  they  dislike,  they  can  keep 
them  long  in  the  shade.  There  is  mighty 
power  Avielded  in  merely  leaving  things  out. 
And  though  a  writer  may  have  his  task  dis- 
tinctly assigned  him,  he  can  not  but  infuse 
a  portion  of  his  personality  into  every  sen- 
tence that  he  pens.  If  he  is  a  man  of  honor 
and  public  spirit,  those  qualities  tell  in  every 
line ;  if  he  is  frivolous  and  dissolute,  all  that 
he  does  is  low,  small,  or  false. 

Until  within  a  few  years  past  our  colleges 
and  higher  schools  did  not  contribute  their 
fair  proportion  to  the  ranks  of  this  difficult 
profession.  Mr.  Greeley  seemed  prejudiced 
against  a  youthful  applicant  if  he  came  fresh 
from  a  college ;  and,  of  course,  a  student  has 
much  to  unlearn,  as  well  as  much  to  learn, 
before  he  can  efficiently  fill  the  easiest  place 
upon  the  staff  of  a  daily  paper.  But  the 
graduate  of  a  college  usually  has  qualities 
that  come  into  play  advantageously  when, 
after  practice, he  has  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  his  profession.  He  is  apt  to  have  charac- 
ter and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired  at 
college,  and  which  has  its  value  even  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  reporting.  Of  late  the  news- 
paper offices  have  been  oftener  recruited  than 
formerly  by  young  graduates,  to  the  manifest 
improvement  of  the  service. 

But  there  is  still  a  residuum  of  the  orig- 
inal vagabond  element  in  some  departments 
of  journalism,  which  leads  to  egregious 
falseliood,  often  reckless,  sometimes  inten- 
tional. One  example  will  suffice  to  show 
how  important  it  is  to  intrust  the  lowest 
duties  of  journalism  to  persons  who  respect 
themselves  and  the  public. 

There  was  a  poor  Italian  to  be  executed 
a  year  ago  at  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
polite  of  our  suburban  towns — Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  Never  was  a  quiet  and  deco- 
rous village  more  astounded  than  Morris- 
town  was  on  this  occasion  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  representatives  of  the  New  York 
press.  The  first  to  appear  on  the  scene  was 
the  artist  of  the  Graphic,  who  arrived  two 
or  three  days  before  the  execution,  and  cm- 
ployed  himself  in  making  drawings  of  the 
various  ol)jects  to  which  the  execution  would 
impart  a  momentary  interest.  He  took  no 
I)art  in  the  scenes  about  to  be  described. 
During  the  afternoon  before  the  event  re- 
porters kept  coming  by  every  train,  until 
they  numbered  fifteen,  including  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Associated  Press.  Early  in 
the  evening  the  whole  body  strolled  from 
their  hotel  to  the  jail,  the  moniiug  paper 


men  to  get  the  material  for  immediate  tele- 
grams, and  the  evening  paper  men  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  beginning  the  minute 
narrations  which  they  expected  to  finish  in 
the  cars  the  next  day  in  time  for  second 
editions.  But,  to  their  disappointment  and 
disgust,  they  discovered  that  the  worthy 
sheriff  of  the  county  had  a  deeper  sympathy 
with  a  v»^retch  about  to  die  than  with  the 
exigencies  of  a  band  of  enterprising  report- 
ers. He  would  not  peraiit  the  prisoner  to 
be  interviewed.  No  admittance  to  the  jail 
till  to-morrow  morning.  The  young  gentle- 
men condemned  the  sheriff  both  on  an  as- 
cending and  descending  plane ;  but  as  hard 
words  do  not  break  locks,  they  remained 
outside. 

There  was  now  a  company  of  reporters 
in  a  country  place,  with  an  evening  before 
them  all  their  own.  No  one  acquainted  with 
newspapers  needs  to  be  informed  how  some 
of  them  spent  that  evening.  One  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  New  York  i^ress  divides 
his  brethren  with  regard  to  their  drinking 
habits  into  several  classes.  One-third  he 
calls  hard  drinkers,  men  who  are  always  un- 
der alcoholic  influence,  and  often  get  drunk. 
One-third  drink  too  much,  but  rarely  exceed 
their  allowance,  and  are  seldom  intoxicated. 
Some  of  this  class  go  upon  a  reckless  debauch 
occasionally,  and  afterward  drink  nothing 
for  a  considerable  period.  Of  the  remaining 
third  a  very  few  are  teetotalers  on  x)rinciple, 
a  few  are  teetotalers  because  they  can  not 
taste  liquor  without  losing  their  self-control, 
and  an  extremely  small  number  (about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole)  drink  a  little  wine  or 
malt-liquor  daily,  but  never  to  heli^  them 
out  with  their  work.  In  short,  several  of 
this  gallant  band  of  reporters,  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  nothing  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  business  that  evening,  began  a 
carouse,  which  lasted  till  past  midnight,  and 
some  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  kept  it  w]}  till 
daylight. 

Drinking  is  the  blight  and  bane  of  the 
literary  class  in  all  countries.  More  than 
two  of  the  brightest  lights  literature  has 
known  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  tru- 
ly died  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  as  Edgar 
Poe  did,  who  was  picked  up  insensible  in 
the  streets  after  a  wild  drink  of  many  hours' 
duration.  But  of  all  the  men  who  live  by 
writing,  it  is  journalists  to  whom  alcohol  is 
most  deadly.  Other  men  are  lowered  and 
perverted  by  drink,  but  to  journalists  it  is 
ruin  and  death.  Some  men,  it  is  true,  of 
iron  constitutions,  lapse  into  old  soakers, 
and  descend  gradually  from  high  positions 
to  lower,  and  finally  wander  from  office  to 
office,  offxjring  with  palsied  hand  their  man- 
uscript to  editors  who  were  once  their  as- 
sistants and  inferiors,  and  are  still  young 
enough  to  be  their  sons.  But  to  most  young 
men  in  the  press  who  drink  freely  the  i)rac- 
tico  is  death  within  seven  years.  The  shore  is 
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strewn  with  the  bodies  of  promising  youths, 
who  came  to  the  city  furnished  only  with 
the  unscientific,  baby  morality  with  which 
so  many  children  are  sickened,  and  thought 
it  a  fine  thing  to  be  called  Bohemians,  and 
to  end  a  hard  night's  work  with  a  deadly 
supper  in  a  cellar.  They  did  not  suspect 
that  it  was  only  a  low  and  mean  kind  of 
suicide  until  they. had  lost  the  power  to 
v.ithdraw^ 

Alcohol,  among  other  pernicious  effects, 
renders  the  mind  inexact,  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate, and  reckless  of  the  consequences  of 
w^hat  it  utters.  Watch  a  man  who  is  going 
down  this  steep  decline  to  ruin,  and  you 
will  observe,  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
moral  lapse  along  the  whole  line  of  charac- 
ter, a  growing  insensibility  to  the  claims  of 
truth,  and  a  growing  inability  to  discern 
truth.  The  Coming  Journalist  will  not,  if 
only  for  reasons  of  policy,  have  a  writer  in 
his  corps  who  is  not  temperate ;  and  in  this 
climate,  in  that  profession,  there  is  only  one 
man  who  is  safely  temperate :  it  is  the  tee- 
totaler. 

Such  a  night  as  those  rex)orters  passed  in 
rural  Morristown  was  the  proper  prelude  to 
their  next  morning's  exploits.  Their  be- 
havior was,  indeed,  a  marvel  to  the  inhabit- 
ants; for  in  a  country  town  they  do  not 
hang  a  man  oftener  than  once  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  and  the  people  in  their  simplic- 
ity supposed  that  the  deliberate  putting  to 
death  of  a  human  being  was  an  event  that 
had  in  it  an  element  of  seriousness.  A  cer- 
tain solemnity  hung  over  the  town.  The 
children  went  to  bed  hushed  and  timorous. 
But  to  these  carousing  reporters  the  affair 
was  merely  a  country  hanging,  which  they 
regarded  very  much  as  medical  students  do 
the  arrival  of  a  new  "  subject"  for  dissection. 
"  I  made  sixty-four  dollars  out  of  one  little 
murder,"  I  heard  a  i^erfectly  resi)ectable  and 
worthy  reporter  say,  with  an  amazing  sin- 
cerity of  nonchalance.  Occasionally  there 
would  circulate  a  report  that  the  jail  was 
open,  or  that  some  one  had  come  from  the 
cell,  and  then  the  whole  body  would  plunge 
headlong  into  the  street,  and  go  off  roaring 
to  the  gate,  only  to  return  and  drink  anew, 
and  curse  an  imbecile  sheriff,  an  obstinate 
warden,  and  a  rustic  county,  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  gentlemen  representing 
the  Metropolitan  Press. 

Soon  after  the.  dawn  of  day  they  began  to 
assemble  at  the  jail  and  knock  for  admit- 
tance. The  warden  came  to  the  door,  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion,  and  moved  with  the  scene  passing 
within.  He  spoke  politely  to  the  clamorous 
crowd.  He  told  them  tliat  the  man  was 
awake,  but  engaged  with  the  priest  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  must  not  be  disturb- 
ed. They  demanded  to  be  at  least  admitted 
into  the  jail.  This,  too,  the  warden  i)olitely 
refused,  alleging  an  order  of  the  sheriff  to 


admit  no  one  until  nine  o'clock.  More  re- 
porters kept  coming  up,  and  every  few  min- 
utes some  of  them  would  give  thundering 
knocks  at  the  door,  at  which  the  warden 
would  re-appear,  and  repeat  his  explana- 
tion. They  argued,  threatened,  stormed, 
and  swore,  with  a  defiance  of  decency  of 
which  young  men  at  6  a.m.  demoralized  by 
alcohol  alone  are  capable.  Next  they  troop- 
ed off  to  the  abode  of  the  sheriff,  a  gentle- 
man of  staid  respectable  character,  who  had 
been  for  weeks  dreading  the  duty  of  that 
day,  but  had  nerved  himself  up  to  perform 
it  with  decorum  and  every  humane  precau- 
tion. Of  him  the  infuriate  baud  made  a 
new  demand.  They  wanted  the  man  exe- 
cuted at  ten  o'clock  instead  of  eleven,  so 
that  they  could  catch  the  train  at  half  past 
eleven.  "  In  New  Jersey,"  replied  the  sher- 
iff, "  we  do  not  hang  peoxile  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  reporters." 

On  leaving  the  sheriff's  house  they  held 
an  informal  'indignation  meeting,"  at  which 
it  was  resolved,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  to 
give  the  sheriff  fits."  The  execution  oc- 
curred soon  after  the  appointed  hour,  and  it 
was  managed  with  so  much  forethought  and 
skill  that  the  man  died  almost  immediate- 
ly, and  apparently  without  pain.  Nothing 
marked  the  execution,  except  the  extraordi- 
nary suddenness  and  painlessness  of  the  pris- 
oner's death ;  and  this  fact  was  noted  in  the 
report  of  the  attending  physicians,  in  that 
of  the  Associated  Press,  in  that  of  the  Herald, 
and  in  several  of  the  New  Jersey  papers. 
But  it  was  not  so  reported  by  the  festive 
youths  who  had  vowed  to  give  the  sheriff 
"fits."  Here  are  some  of  the  "fits"  they 
gave  him : 

"  An  officer  knocked  the  soap*box  fi'oni  under  the 

convict  For  seven  and  a  half  minutes  did  the 

wretch  suffer  the  horrors  of  asphyxia,  for  the  knot 
had  slipped  under  the  chin,  and  the  neck  was  not 
broken." 

"The  knot  had  been  arranged  in  the  most  bungling 
manner  Of  course  the  wretched  criminal  was  stran- 
gled to  death.   For  seven  minutes,"  etc. 

"  He  died  hard,  owing  to  the  bungling  manner  of 
conducting  the  execution." 

"  The  knot  had  been  arranged  in  a  most  bungling 
manner,  and  shifted  to  a  position  beneath  the  chin  of 
the  dying  man.  Of  course  the  wretclied  criminal  was 
strangled  to  death." 

"Owing  to  a  bungling  arrangement  of  the  knot, 
which  the  sheriff  was  advised  in  whispers  several 
times  to  adjust,  it  slipped  almost  under  his  chin,  and 
the  wretched  man  began  those  repulsive  struggles  of 
agony  which  are  shocking  to  behold." 

"The  haste  and  bungling  made  the  execution  seem 
almost  like  butchery," 

"  At  the  last  moment  the  rope  was  found  to  be  too 
short,  and  a  box  having  been  brought  and  stood  on 
end,  the  culprit,  an  Italian,  only  twenty-four  yeai-s  of 
age,  half  crazed  with  excitement,  leaped  upon  it,  while 
the  noose  was  attached  by  a  series  of  jerks  that  final- 
ly caused  the  knot  to  slip  around  under  his  chin,  so 
strangling  him  instead  of  breaking  the  neck." 

None  of  these  statements  has  any  resem- 
blance to  the  truth.  There  was  no  soap- 
box, no  series  of  jerks,  no  excessive  excite- 
ment, no  slipping  of  the  knot,  no  seven 
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minutes  of  auguisli.  These  interesting  par- 
ticulars were  merely  the  threatened  "  tits" — 
the  preconcerted  vengeance  of  reporters  who 
could  not  have  their  hanging  adjusted  to 
the  time-table  of  the  railroad.  One  of  the 
reporters,  who  did  not  show  any  haste  to  get 
away  after  the  execution,  explained  his  in- 
difference by  remarking  that  he  had  tele- 
graphed Ms  account  half  an  hour  before  the 
criminal  left  his  cell.  He  did  not,  however, 
omit  to  mention  the  sheriff's  "bungling" 
and  the  prisoner's  "seven  minutes'"  need- 
less agony.  Such  are  the  possibilities  of 
falsehood  and  of  riotous  indecency  to  brains 
weakened  and  crazed  by  the  fumes  of  alco- 
hol! In  all  the  joress  there  is  no  disturbing 
influence  like  the  whisky  in  the  brains  of 
journalists. 

A  thing  which  strikes  an  observer  of  the 
press  with  most  surprise  is  the  little  knowl- 
edge which  its  conductors  have  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  of  the  arts  by  which  good 
work  can  be  continuously  got  from  men 
without  impairing  their  working  powers. 
The  editor  of  a  great  newspaper  should  have 
little  to  do  but  acquire  that  knowledge  and 
practice  those  arts.  The  successive  John 
Walters  w^ho  have  conducted  the  London 
Times  for  nearly  a  century  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  men  in  the  profession,  until 
recently,  who  knew  that  the  secret  of  great 
journalism  lay  in  the  gradual  formation  of 
a  great  corps  by  treating  men  with  justice 
and  consideration.  It  appears  that  they 
adopted  the  system  seventy  years  ago  of 
never  i^aying  the  "market  price"  for  a  kind 
of  work  so  exceptional  and,  I  may  add,  so 
unnatural  as  writing,  but  made  it  a  rule  to 
pay  more  than  others,  and  more  than  the 
writer  would  himself  demand.  Abundant 
honor  also  awaits  the  performance  of  excel- 
lent work,  as  well  as  the  needful  i^ause  and 
retreat  after  extraordinary  exertions.  It  is 
always  thus  that  men  who  are  born  to  com- 
mand treat  the  persons  whom  they  select  to 
execute  their  plans.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  Times,  though  not  exempt  from  the 
liability  to  error  which  marks  all  organiza- 
tions conducted  by  mortals,  remains,  after 
all  changes,  the  first  of  European  newspa- 
pers. There  are  other  journals  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  which  have  the  will  to  em- 
ploy the  system  of  the  Times,  but  few  have 
the  pou'er;  and  so  vast  is  the  revenue  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  really  superior  newspa- 
per that,  perliaps,  there  can  never  be  more 
than  two  or  three  in  any  country  possessing 
an  income  entirely  and  always  adequate. 
Are  there  five  now  existing  in  the  world? 
Probably  not  more  than  five. 

The  suppression  of  half  our  daily  papers 
would  greaitly  advance  the  art  of  journalism 
in  the  United  States.  Five,  six,  seven  daily 
l)apers  in  a  city  of  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants !  Some  of  these  have  a 
corps  consisting  of  one  individual;  and 


where  there  are  three  persons  employed,  the 
paper  feels  itself  entitled  to  some  rank  in  the 
world  of  journalism.  One  consequence  is 
that  two-thirds  of  all  the  working  journal- 
ists iu  the  country  receive  less  than  the 
wages  of  good  mechanics ;  and  another  con- 
sequence is  that  the  daily  press,  published  in 
the  midst  of  an  intelligent  people,  is  some- 
times a  daily  miracle  of  calumnious  inanity. 
Falsehood  and  folly  in  daily  papers  are,  I  re- 
peat, not  80  much  an  evidence  of  depravity 
as  of  poverty.  Intelligence  and  character 
are  costly ;  frivolity  and  recklessness  are 
cheap.  The  incessant  abuse  of  individuals 
is  one  of  the  few  resources  of  an  empty  mind. 
It  can  not  discuss  principles ;  it  can  not  com- 
municate knowledge  ;  it  can  not  enliven  by 
wit  and  good  humor  :  nothing  remains  to  it 
but  to  assail  character.  And  even  where 
the  decorums  of  the  press  are  strictly  ob- 
served, we  find  in  the  columns  of  newspa- 
pers which  are  struggling  for  life  amazing 
exhibitions  of  helpless  ignorance.  The  nau- 
seating trail  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week  is  seen 
all  over  them,  a  sign  of  that  agonizing  con- 
test for  existence  which  goes  on  wherever 
ten  are  trying  to  subsist  upon  means  insuf- 
ficient for  five.  And  really,  when  I  look 
down  the  long  pay-roll  of  a  complete  news- 
paper establishment,  I  am  inclined  to  won- 
der that  such  a  large  number  of  daily  papers 
acquit  themselves  creditably  without  being 
able  to  afford  one-quarter  of  the  expenditure 
which  excellence  costs.  In  New  York,  where 
alone  in  the  United  States  newspaper  offices 
exist  in  which  i)oor-de^dlism  has  been  extir- 
pated, the  editorial  force  of  a  daily  paper, 
fully  equipped,  consists  of  about  fifty  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  at  least  twelve  receive 
compensation  which  approaches  that  of  the 
lower  grades  of  the  other  liberal  professions. 
The  press  has  advanced  so  far  in  this  one 
city  of  the  Western  continent  that  a  compe- 
tent and  well-trained  journalist  receives  as 
large  a  compensation  as  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or 
clergyman  of  the  fourth  rank,  and  nearly 
enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  small  house  in  a 
second-rate  neighborhood.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable advance  from  the  time  when  Horace 
Greeley  let  Mr.  Raymond  leave  the  Tribune 
rather  than  add  five  dollars  to  his  weekly 
stipend  of  twenty.  The  editor-in-chief  of  a 
New  York  daily  paper  of  the  first  rank  re- 
ceives from  four  to  eight  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  a  short-hand  re- 
porter, and  the  use  of  a  cab.  His  leading 
assistants  receive  about  half  as  much.  In 
London,  as  Mr.  James  Grant  informs  us,  the 
established  salary  of  the  editor  of  a  morning 
paper — always  excepting  the  princely  Times 
— is  a  thousand  guineas  a  year.  There  is 
not  likely  to  bo  for  some  time  to  come  more 
than  one  newspaper  in  any  country  that  can 
safely  go  much  beyond  this  scale  of  com- 
pensation. And,  indeed,  it  is  almost  high 
enough  to  admit  of  the  gradual  formation 
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of  a  corps  capable  of  holding  its  own  against 
the  dense  swarm  of  lies  always  struggling  or 
scheming  for  admittance  into  the  press.  In 
every  service  under  the  sun  the  rank  and  file 
must  of  necessity  work  hard  for  little  pay. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  few  great 
prizes  to  stimulate  the  whole  body  by  re- 
warding the  excellent  few. 

Let  us  by  all  means  be  just  to  this  most 
difficult,  most  exacting,  and  least  developed 
of  all  the  liberal  professions,  for  we  all  have 
an  interest  in  its  honor  and  in  its  prosperity. 
The  press  can  not  long  be  much  better  or 
much  worse  than  the  people  to  whom  it 
ministers ;  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed,  or 
of  most  defective  memory,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  daily  press  of  this  country  has  sig- 
nally improved  in  all  leading  particulars 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  daily  newspaper  is  the  result  of  fifty 
men's  w^ork  serves  to  show  how  many  aper- 
tures there  are  by  which  errors  both  of  fact 
and  judgment  can  find  their  way  into  it. 
And  each  of  the  members  of  an  editorial 
corps  is  an  imperfect  human  being,  using  an 
imperfect  medium  of  communication,  and 
having  also  his  special  credulities,  preju- 
dices, vanities,  ambitions,  timidities,  sym- 
pathies, antipathies,  grudges,  animosities, 
friendshix)S,  and  alliances,  all  more  or  less 
misleading.  Some  men  are  naturally  cred- 
ulous of  evil,  others  of  good.  Some  able  and 
worthy  journalists  are  cursed  with  a  bad 
temper ;  and  there  may  be  members  of  the 
press  who,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  insinuates,  look 
with  jaundiced  eyes  upon  the  victor  in 
fields  where  themselves  have  suffered  de- 
feat. There  are  minds,  too,  which  seem 
loosely  constructed,  and  have  little  intui- 
tive sense  of  probability.  The  latest  histo- 
rian of  the  English  press,  for  example,  gar- 
rulous James  Grant,  who  edited,  as  he  tells 
us,  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  London  for 
twenty  years  upon  a  salary  of  a  tlmusand 
guineas,  possesses  a  mind  of  this  descrip- 
tion. In  his  chapter  upon  the  American 
press  he  pauses  to  explain  the  marvelous 
growth  of  Chicago,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  easy  divorce  laws  of  Illinois.  "  Persons," 
he  says,  "whether  men  or  women,  intending 
to  get  rid  of  their  wives  or  husbands  flock 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States." 
This  accounts  at  once  for  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  great  number  of  news- 
papers publislicd:  for  "almost  every  hus- 
band and  wife  in  Chicago  takes  in  every 
paper  x>»ibli8hcd  in  the  town,  lest  the  hus- 
band should  unknown  to  her  have  made  the 
declaration  necessary  to  get  rid  of  her,  or 
slie  secretly  have  given  it  to  get  rid  of  her 
husband."  Imagine  such  a  Mrs.  Partington 
sweeping  out  the  torrent  of  falsehood  that 
comes  rushing  into  a  daily  newspaper !  Ho 
also  records  tliat  "five-sixths"  of  our  news- 
papers are  sold  in  tlio  street,  that  the  Amer- 
icans value  no  news  so  much  as  they  do 


shipping  intelligence,  and  that  an  American 
editor  in  some  parts  of  the  country  has  less 
chance  of  escaping  assassination  than  an 
officer  in  the  late  war  had  to  escape  death 
in  the  field.  There  is  a  mind  to  control  a 
newspaper ! 

There  are  also  natural  liars,  inventors  of 
falsehood,  as  there  are  kleptomaniacs.  Here 
and  there  in  the  XDress,  as  out  of  it,  there  are 
persons  like  the  actress  Rachel,  of  whom 
her  brother  rei)orts :  "  If  she  liked  people, 
she  imagined  and  related  a  thousand  agree- 
able anecdotes  about  them ;  and  if  she 
hated  them,  she  invented  any  number  of 
enormities  to  illustrate  their  evil  qualities." 
Others  there  are  who  believe  falsehood  easi- 
ly, and  repeat  without  thought  any  tale  they 
chance  to  hear.  During  the  period  when 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  candidate  for  the  place 
of  Chief  Justice,  probably  as  many  as  five 
thousand  paragraphs  were  printed  reflecting 
upon  his  character  and  abilities,  of  which  it 
is  doubtful  if  five  were  the  expression  of  real 
knowledge  of  the  man.  There  is  a  fashion 
in  vituperation ;  and  while  a  select  few  of 
our  race  never  join  in  a  hue  and  cry  because 
it  is  a  hue  and  cry,  a  very  large  number  are 
only  too  willing  to  do  so.  And  what  easier 
way  is  there  to  hide  our  ignorance,  and  give 
our  readers  the  impression  that  we  know  the 
inside  truth  of  things,  than  to  borrow  a 
sneering  paragraph,  give  it  a  sharper  sting, 
and  send  it  forth  to  make  the  unskillful 
laugh  and  its  unseen  victim  writhe  ? 

The  journalistic  triumphs  that  have  been 
won  by  the  exposure  of  corruption  will  not 
be  an  unmixed  blessing  if  they  give  news- 
papers too  strong  a  bias  toward  such  ex- 
X)loits.  The  great  fame  of  Junius,  too,  is  a 
misleading  circumstance.  Junius  was  not  a 
well-informed  person  in  jiolitics;  his  sound- 
ing denunciations  of  j)ubliG  men,  whose  mo- 
tives we  now  know  that  he  misinterpreted, 
have  given  a  sort  of  license  to  anonymous 
writers  to  abuse  any  man  if  only  he  is  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  hold  a  public  office.  And 
unhappily  events  have  occurred  which  in- 
cline the  peo^ile  to  think  ill  of  those  who 
serve  them.  There  are  also  bulls  and  bears 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  Wall  Street — people 
whose  party  feelings  dispose  them  to  believe 
or  to  disbelieve  evil  of  present  holders  of 
power.  At  this  moment,  as  all  readers  know, 
the  bear  interest  is  powerful  in  the  press,  and 
it  is  not  weak  among  the  press's  readers.  It 
is  evident  that  multitudes  enjoy  tlicir  morn- 
ing villain.  The  very  easy  role  of  Cry-aloud- 
and-spare-not  appears  co  be  almost  as  popu- 
lar as  it  is  easy;  for  let  a  newspaper  publish 
a  slashing  leader  assailing  some  anxious 
drudge  in  a  Washington  bureau,  no  matter 
how  false  the  charge,  how  cruel  the  calumny, 
a  dozen  subscribers  will  send  in  letters  ap- 
plauding the  heroic  exposure  of  "men  in 
iiigh  places."  The  editor  hears  little  of  the 
indignation  which  his  vague  censure  excites 
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in  considerate  minds,  and  knows  nothing  of 
the  wide-spread  sorrow  that  this  daily  out- 
cry of  wolf!  wolf!  should  render  the  press 
so  little  able  to  raise  an  effective  alarm  when 
at  last  a  wolf  is  in  the  fold.  What  govern- 
ment but  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  strong  enough  or  pure 
enough  to  stand  the  fire  of  indiscriminate 
vituperation  to  which  it  has  been  of  late 
subjected  ? 

Our  daily  bears  have  really  terrified  inno- 
cent readers  beyond  measure.  They  call  to 
mind  Daniel  Webster's  humorous  remark 
upon  the  crowds  of  excited  people  that  came 
to  Washington  to  witness  the  inauguration 
of  Andrew  Jackson  :  "  Peoi)le  have  come  five 
hundred  miles  to  see  General  Jackson,  and 
they  really  seem  to  think  that  the  country 
is  rescued  from  some  dreadful  danger  !"  It 
would  be  amusing  now,  if  it  were  not  sig- 
nificant of  possible  peril  in  the  future,  to  ob- 
serve the  embarrassment  of  a  worthy  citizen 
who  finds  himself  for  the  first  time  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  been  reading  for  years  of 
the  appalling  state  of  things  in  that  metropo- 
lis of  shabby  boarding-houses,  one-horse  cars, 
and  impecunious  clerks  longing  for  pay-day. 
He  has  been  informed  by  his  daily  bear  that 
in  that  centre  and  focus  of  pollution  he  might 
see  families  of  secretaries  and  other  high 
officers  of  state  riding  about  in  bretts  and 
landaus  purchased  with  the  'contingent 
fund'  of  the  dex)artments."  Little  he  knows 
what  a  landau  is,  and  the  only  brett  with 
whom  ho  had  any  previous  acquaintance 
was  Bret  Harte.  A  vague  horror  filled  his 
soul  upon  reading  of  these  mysterious  vehi- 
cles paid  for  out  of  a  fund  not  less  mysteri- 
ous. "Here,"  continued  his  much-trusted 
daily,  "  is  the  engraving  bureau  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  turning  out  bushels  of  vis- 
iting-cards for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  court.  Here  are  perquisites  and  allow- 
ances to  the  value  of  $50,000  a  year  going  to 
the  White  House,  and  pickings  and  stealings 
of  every  kind  in  the  inferior  departments  of 
the  government.  The  footman  who  waits 
on  you  when  you  dine  with  Mr.  Secretary 
So-and-So  is  paid  by  the  United  States  as  an 
'extra  clerk.'  The  coachman  who  drives 
the  secretary's  wife  when  she  sho^^s  or  vis- 
its draws  his  pay  from  the  department  as  a 
'  laborer'  or  a  '  fireman,'  and  the  gardener's 
name  appears,  perhaps,  on  the  rolls  as  a 
'  messenger.' " 

This  is  terrible  indeed.  Our  innocent 
friend  goes  forth  from  Willard's  the  morning 
after  his  arrival  to  gaze  upon  the  hideous 
scenes  that  foretell  the  downfall  of  his  be- 
loved country.  He  does  not  find  them.  If 
he  visits  the  departments,  he  can  discover 
nothing  but  a  largo  number  of  busy  clerks, 
male  and  female,  moderately  jiaid,  who  work 
from  nine  to  four,  and  go  home  to  boarding- 
houses  that  do  not,  at  the  first  glance,  seem 
sumjituous  or  inviting.    There  does  not  ap- 


pear to  be  any  card-printing  going  on.  At 
the  Capitol  he  finds  three  hundred  gentle- 
men who,  to  the  finite  mind  of  persons  not 
connected  with  the  bear  interest,  seem  to  be 
diligently  and  honestly  employed  in  serving 
their  country.  He  may  succeed  in  discover- 
ing what  a  brett  is,  and  also  a  landau,  but 
he  must  look  long  before  he  catches  a  "  high 
officer  of  the  government"  in  one.  The  only 
thing  he  can  find  in  Washington  that  gives 
color  to  the  statements  I  have  quoted  is 
that  several  correspondents  of  newspapers 
eke  out  their  slender  incomes  by  serving 
as  secretaries  to  Congressional  committees. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  long  breath  of  relief 
I  once  drew  in  the  Capitol  when,  after  three 
weeks'  vigilant  search  for  the  iniquities  of 
which  I  had  read  so  much,  I  cried  out,  in 
despair,  to  the  genial  and  veteran  "  Perley," 
"Where  is  the  Lobby  of  which  the  papers 
tell  us  such  dreadful  things?"  "The  Lob- 
by!" he  replied,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  a  smile  upon  the  rest  of  his  face  ,*  "  the 
Lobby  is  a  gigantic  myth  !" 

Our  innocent  wanderer  returns  to  his  na- 
tive haunts,  not  satisfied,  indeed,  with  all 
that  he  saw  at  his  country's  capital,  but  well 
pleased  to  think  that  there  is  no  evil  there 
as  great,  nor  as  difficult  to  remedy,  as  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  press  that  sent  him  thith- 
er in  consternation.  But  if  he  attempts  to 
moderate  the  anxiety  of  his  neighbors,  he 
may  chance  to  hear  one  of  them  say,  as  he 
rises  from  the  j)erusal  of  his  morning  bear, 
"  Didn't  they  pull  the  w^ool  over  the  dea- 
con's eyes  in  Washington !"  How  much 
easier  it  is  to  swell  one  poor  "  landaulet"  into 
"  bretts  and  landaus"  than  to  reduce  "  bretts 
and  landaus"  down  to  their  infinitesimal 
origin  in  the  brain  of  an  itemizer  who  must 
send  something  piquant  OA^er  the  wires ! 

To  become  pecuniarily  strong  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  extirpation  of  falsehood  in 
a  newspaper.  The  great  and  durable  suc- 
cesses, during  the  last  century,  have  been 
won  by  journals  which  conquered,  by  hard 
knocks  and  gritty  persistence,  their  inde- 
liendence  of  the  chief  lie-compellcrs — pov- 
erty, class,  and  party — journals  which  can 
snub  subscribers,  offend  advertisers,  defend 
Congress,  change  parties,  disgust  the  rich, 
admonish  the  x>oor,  or  spend  an  extra  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week  for  six  months  at  a  time, 
and  still  go  on  in  triumph.  Such  papers 
have  not  always  used  their  power  aright ; 
but  they  generally  have;  for  it  belongs  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  Strong  to  speak  the 
truth.  First,  catch  your  hare.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  jJoti'cr  to  utter  truth  must  pre- 
cede its  utterance.  A  weak  paper,  like  a 
weak  man,  can  hardly  choose  but  lie. 

And  Avo  must  admit  that  during  the  last 
two  generations  Christendom  has  witnessed 
events  that  have  sensibly  lessened  the  gener- 
al regard  for  trut  h.  There  was  an  editor  of 
the  Mouiicur  of  Paris,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
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by  name,  whose  bulletins  were  a  positive  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  lying,  and  there  Avas  scoff- 
ing Talleyrand  at  his  side  to  reconcile  Eu- 
rope to  the  practice  by  repeating  that  speech 
was  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
his  thoughts.  Two  such  men,  in  such  places, 
were  enough  to  lower  the  sense  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  truth  in  a  whole  generation. 
And  what  have  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion seen  ?  We  have  see  this :  the  queen  of 
the  country  that  values  itself  above  all  oth- 
er things  for  its  love  of  truth  paying  a  pub- 
lic visit  to  the  perjured  usurper  of  the  French 
throne,  and  submitting  to  be  kissed  by  him 
on  both  cheeks ! 

On  the  last  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday  the  press  afforded  us  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  the  lasting  harm  that  may  re- 
sult from  a  kind  of  falsehood  which  most 
X^eople  would  think  innocent.  Scarcely  any 
of  the  papers  attempted  to  recall  the  char- 
acter or  deeds  of  Washington  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  readers,  but  a  hundred  i^ara- 
graphists  exercised  their  powers  in  jesting 
upon  the  story  of  the  hatchet  and  the  cher- 
ry-tree— the  invention  of  Parson  Weems,  in 
1800,  to  make  his  little  peddler's  Life  of  JVasli- 
ington  more  acceptable.  That  absurd  fiction 
covers  the  name  of  Washington  with  a  cer- 
tain ridicule  in  perhaps  a  million  minds. 

It  is  we,  the  public,  the  readers  of  news- 
papers, the  x^eople  of  the  United  States,  man- 
kind in  general,  who  need  to  relearn  the  les- 
son which  the  ages  reveal  to  us,  that  truth 
is  in  itself  a  sacred  and  a  precious  thing. 
It  is  only  the  truth-revering  races  and  men 
that  ever  long  hold  their  own.  Much  of  this 
outcry  against  the  liars  of  the  daily  press  is 
unjust,  for  there  is  but  one  liar  in  the  daily 
press :  it  is  Man. 


MY  WIFE'S  EDITORIAL. 

"  XF  I  were  an  editor,"  said  my  wife,  inter- 
i  rupting  me  as  I  was  about  to  read  her 
my  nearly  finished  paper  on  the  dynamics  of 
our  social  system,  "I  would  not  waste  time 
over  such  hard  names  and  profound  research- 
es ;  I  would  work  for  the  need  of  the  hour, 
and  let  the  need  of  the  century  take  care  of 
itself." 

"Precisely  what  I  am  doing,  my  dear,  if 
you  woukl  but  have  the  courtesy  to  listen. 
You  are  not  afraid  of  a  few  hard  words  ?" 

My  spouse  settled  herself  in  that  especial 
little  easy -chair  of  violet  velvet  in  which 
she  is  used  to  assist  at  the  private  audience, 
and,  monishcd  by  the  slight  tap  of  her  foot 
upon  the  carpet,  I  plunge  into  my  subject. 
That  foot-tap,  by-the-Avay,  is  capable  of  as 
many  interpretations  as  is  the  Italian  altro. 
It  may  mean  impatience,  disapproval,  eager- 
iicBS,  embarrassment,  or  a  subtly  conveyed 
criticism,  as  in  the  present  instance,  when  it 
said  simply,  "  Bother!" 

Slic  listened  graciously,  however ;  nodded 


once  or  twice  to  some  delicately  poised  dis- 
tinction ;  but  I  noticed  toward  the  close  that 
her  attention  was  wandering,  and  that  in 
the  pocket  of  her  apron  was  a  folded  paper 
that  her  hand  sought  from  time  to  time  as 
the  peroration  drew  near. 

I  may  as  well  confess  it  at  once,  before 
proceeding  further,  that  I  am — and  I  like  to 
be — tied  to  an  ai)ron  -  string !  Other  men 
may  choose  to  deck  their  wives  in  cashmere 
and  velvet ;  may  gloat  over  the  diamond  in 
the  delicate  ear,  or  delight  in  the  splendors 
of  a  grande  toiJeite ;  I  sim^^ly  w^orship  my 
wife's  apron,  with  all  the  dear  sanctities  and 
sweet  home  charities  it  suggests  and  unfolds. 

So  I  prejiare  to  yield  at  once,  when,  at  my 
last  word, 

"  Excellent,  Taddeo ;  a  little  wordy.  But 
please  listen.  Here's  a  letter  that  came  to 
me  this  morning.  Ever  since  I  took  upon 
me,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Woman's  Aid  Society,  haven't  I 
had  the  heart-ache!  There  seems  such  an 
ocean  of  incompetence  everywhere,  and  such 
a  very  few  rafts !  Except  for  the  good  it 
does  me  to  get  very  angry,  I  sometimes  wish 
I  was  out  of  the  whole  thing — that  at  least 
I  should  not  hear,  when  I  can  do  so  little  to 
help. 

''Just  listen  to  this  letter.  Notice  the 
old-fashioned  handwriting,  won't  you  ? — the 
Italian  hand  of  twenty  years  ago.  Doesn't 
that  delicate,  uncertain  hand  tell  a  history  ? 
I  knew  before  I  opened  it  what  I  should 
find,  but  read  it. 

"  *  Dbau  Madam, — As  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Aid 
Society,  I  lay  my  case  before  you.  My  father  and 
mother  are  old  people,  and  I  am  their  only  child.  I 
was  brought  up  in  every  luxury,  and  never  expected 
to  have  to  do  any  thing  for  a  living. 

"  '  But  my  father's  investments  have  proved  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  the  failure  of  a  banking  house,  -where  his 
remaining  funds  were  deposited,  has  brought  him  to 
ruin.  Both  he  and  my  mother  are  old,  and  since  his 
reverses  he  has  grown  very  feeble.   We  live  in  some 

rooms  over  the  apothecary's  shop,  corner  of  and 

  streets;  but  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  retain 

them,  as  it  takes  all  my  time  to  wait  upon  my  father 
and  mother  and  do  the  necessary  house-work. 

"  '  If  I  had  any  accomplishment  that  I  could  make 
money  by  I  could  hire  a  servant,  but  all  that  I  am  ca- 
pable of  is  a  little  fancy-work,  and  I  find  that  rather 
hard  upon  my  eyes  at  present.  I  suppose  much  weep- 
ing has  made  them  weak. 

*' '  I  have  tried  to  get  copying  from  the  lawyers,  but 
they  say  my  handwriting  is  not  of  the  kind  they  use. 
I  am  no  longer  young,  and  I  suppose  mine  Is  too  old- 
fashioned. 

"'I  see  it  noticed  in  the  circular  of  the  Woman's 
Aid  Society  that  you  strongly  reccmmend  domestic 
service  to  women  wanting  work.  But  even  if  I  were 
competent,  whicli  I  am  not,  to  undertake  any  thing  in 
this  department  that  requires  strength  or  skill,  I  could 
not  leave  my  father  and  mother  without  hiring  a  serv- 
ant for  them,  which  would  amount  to  tlie  same  thing 
a?  thougli  I  staid  at  home. 

" '  Dear  madam,  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  confiden- 
tial, as  I  am  told  the  transactions  of  the  Ladies'  Ke- 
pository  are,  wliere  the  ladies  are  known  by  numbers, 
and  every  thing  is  kept  secret.  But  I  will  sign  my  full 
name  to  yon,  Lavini.v  von  Lr.r.KUAur.KN. 

<» '  p.S.— Do  jileasft  tell  me  what  to  do.  I  am  almost 
crazy  thinking  it  all  over.' 
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"  It  is  TV  ell,"  said  my  wife,  "  tliat  she  add- 
ed that  postscript ;  for  when  I  came  to  the 
Ladies'  Kepositorj'^  business,  I  was  very  near 
putting  the  letter  in  the  fire. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  mean,  false,  hjrpo- 
critical  delicacy,  it  is  that  which  encourages 
women  to  work  under  false  colors,  and  to 
earn  money  while  pretending  in  elegant  idle- 
ness to  make  fancy-work  for  their  friends.  I 
never  had  any  patience  with  it.  Why  should 
a  woman  be  ashamed  of  earuiug  money? 
Why  should  she  hide  that  she  is  obliged  to 
work  ?  The  endless  falsehoods  and  evasions 
that  it  leads  to  ! 

"I  remember  how  amazed  I  used  to  be, 
as  a  girl,  at  the  immense  amount  of  baby 
linen  that  was  made  up  in  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors' houses.  There  were  three  maiden  la- 
dies, and  they  were  forever  knitting  shirts 
and  socks,  and  tucking  and  ruffliug  little 
garments,  'for  one  of  their  friends,'  they 
would  say  to  the  inquisitive  child.  But  I 
remember,  when  their  friends  drove  up  in 
elegant  carriages,  the  work  was  immediately 
thrust  behind  sofa-cushions  or  into  a  closet, 
w  hile  they  awaited  their  guests  with  folded 
bauds  and  serene  composure — all  the  while 
pretending  to  live  elegantly  on  an  income, 
and  do  nothing  but  for  pastime.  I  remem- 
ber what  a  shock  it  gave  me  afterward  to 
find  out  that  they  were  regularly  employed 
by  the  Ladies'  Eepository,  where  they  figured 
as  numbers  nine,  twenty-seven,  and  eleven. 

"Think  of  it! — a  woman  condescending 
to  be  a  number,  instead  of  herself;  to  take 
as  a  sort  of  mitigated  charity  the  reward  of 
her  own  hard  work !  It  is  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses that  I  like  to  make  war  upon.  Which 
is  more  degrading,  I  should  like  to  know, 
working  or  lying  ? 

"  And  here  w^as  one  of  our  own  managers 
the  other  day  coming  to  ask  for  copying  for 
some  young  ladies  who  needed  work,  say- 
ing she  had  promised  them  that  their  names 
should  not  be  known.  She  wanted  to  take 
it  out  in  her  own  name,  but  fortunately  we 
have  a  good  honest  rule  that  compels  the 
registry  of  all  actual  copyists.  And  the  fa- 
ther of  those  girls  is  a  worn-out  book-keep- 
er, who  holds  his  place  from  the  sheer  inabil- 
ity to  give  it  up.  Every  body  knows  how 
hard  he  works.  Any  body  may  see  him  go- 
ing down  street  early  and  returning  late. 
It  is  only  that  his  daughters  are  ashamed  of 
work  for  themselves — they  are  not  ashamed 
of  it  for  him. 

"  If  ever  you  break  down,  my  dear  Tad- 
deo,  with  over  brain -work" — here  a  slight 
smile  curled  the  lip  of  my  queen — "and  I 
have  to  do  crayon  heads  or  mend  lace  for  a 
living,  depend  upon  it  I  will  have  a  sign 
that  shall  reach  all  across  the  house. 

"  But  this  poor  girl !  '  No  longer  young !' 
Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  wicked,  wicked  father 
she  must  have  had,  not  to  make  her  life  se- 
cure !" 
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And  again  my  wife  taps  her  foot.  The 
remark,  I  observe,  is  not  characterized  by 
her  usual  sagacity,  and  I  tell  her  so. 

"  How  can  any  thing  be  secure  in  this  day 
and  generation?  What  rock  more  firm,  to 
all  appearance,  than  that  on  which  Ogontz 
was  builded,  of  fair  fortune  and  fair  fame ; 
and  look !  an  autumn  wind  has  scattered  its 
tenants  with  the  autumn  leaves.  It  is  non- 
sense to  talk  of  permanent  fortunes  in  Amer- 
ica." 

"  It  is  and  it  isn't.  The  fortune  I  meant 
was  the  knowledge  of  work,  the  trade,  the 
art  training,  the  profession  or  business,  that 
fathers  give  to  all  their  sons,  but  withhold 
from  their  daughters,  with  a  blindness  equal 
to  Milton's  own.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  forgive  that  old  tyrant  for  teaching  his 
daughters  the  Greek  letter  for  his  own  ben- 
efit, and  refusing  them  the  golden  grain  to 
which  it  was  the  key.  And" — with  a  skill- 
ful diversion  to  an  apparently  irrelevant 
topic — "  i/ resistance  to  tyrants  be  obedience 
to  God,  I  don't  wonder  that  his  wives  ran 
away  from  him.  You  needn't  raise  your  eye- 
brows, Taddeo ;  I  say  wives  in  a  Tilly  Slow- 
boy  sense.  I  know  perfectly  well  there  was 
only  one  who  did.  It's  a  pity  that  others 
of  the  family  hadn't  the  courage  of  the  ex- 
ample." 

"  If  my  wife  were  to  run  away  from  me 
just  now,  I  might  finish  my  jjaper,"  I  humbly 
suggest ;  "  but  what  with  Mrs.  John  Milton, 
the  Misses  Milton,  and  Miss  Lavinia —  Par- 
don me,  I  forgot  her  desire  to  remain  un- 
known— " 

"  Let  me  write  an  editorial ;"  and  my  wife 
seized  upon  a  i)en.  The  result  of  her  raid 
upon  my  writing-table  is  herewith  respect- 
fully submitted.  Taddeo  Gaddi. 

CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

One  sharp  lesson  of  the  autumn's  panic,  and, 
indeed,  of  our  shifting  American  fortunes  with- 
out any  panic  at  all,  is  the  wasteful  folly  and 
cruelty  of  the  old  education  of  woman.  It  is 
folly,  in  an  economic  sense,  that  ignores  the 
sharp  possibilities  of  the  future  for  our  girls,  while 
we  send  our  boys  out  into  life  fully  armed  and 
equipped  for  the  fray. 

The  young  man,  returned  from  college  or  the 
scientific  school,  in  the  bright  glow  of  dawning 
powers,  untrammeled  as  yet  by  care,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  his  father's  roof,  decides  upon  his 
career.  Admiring  aunts  and  sisters  waft  their 
prayers  and  hopes  upon  the  winds  that  wing  his 
sail ;  the  father's  experience  and  counsel  pilot 
the  boat  through  the  shallow  waters  near  the 
shore.  Every  thing  aids  his  start — youth,  fresh- 
ness, and  special  training.  lie  has  no  responsi- 
bility upon  him  save  for  his  own  health  and  good 
behavior. 

When  does  a  woman  choose  her  career?  In 
middle  age ;  broken  down  by  sorrow ;  when  she 
has  seen  her  fife's  hopes  go  down  one  by  one  in 
the  horizon.  As  a  girl,  she  has  waited  in  her 
father's  house  for  the  lover  who  never  came. 
All  of  youth  has  gone  by  in  vague  dreams.  In 
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the  frivolous  business  of  fashionable  society  her 
strength  has  spent  itself. 

Her  hands  are  skill-less  save  in  delicate  em- 
broidery ;  her  brain  is  sluggish,  though  it  aches 
with  this  new  anxiety  and  despair.  Heavily 
weighted  with  responsibility,  it  may  be,  with  the 
broken-down  father  or  the  always  invalid  mother 
now  suddenly  dependent  upon  her,  she  sets  out 
upon  this  new  path  with  weak,  uncertain  steps. 
Beginning  a  career  at  forty,  all  untrained ! 

The  daughter  of  her  washer-woman  can  dis- 
tance her ;  tlie  girl  who  used  to  bring  home  her 
shoes  has  already  shot  far  ahead.  She  scarce 
used  to  notice  these  girls,  save  when  they  were 
thinly  clad  or  looked  hungrier  than  usual.  It 
was  easy  to  loosen  her  purse-strings  or  send  them 
into  the  servants'  room  to  bo  warmed  and  fed. 
Where  are  the}'  now,  while  she  is  halting,  tim- 
orous, on  the  sharp  stones  of  the  highway  ?  The 


washer-woman's  girl  is  a  salaried  teacher  in  the 
model  school-house  yonder;  the  other  is  book- 
keeper in  her  father's  shop,  and  it  pays  her 
well. 

Ah !  that  artisan  father,  that  mother  toiling 
early  and  late,  had  a  deeper  wisdom  in  their 
need  than  the  merchant,  the  clergyman,  the  rail- 
way king,  in  his  hour  of  power.  What  cruelty 
like  to  their  indulgence  now !  The  unreasoning 
fondness  which  reared  their  girls  in  luxurious 
helplessness,  which  assumed  the  future  as  cer- 
tain in  its  golden  round,  has  its  parallel  in  other 
lands.  There  are  Asiatic  fathers  who  put  out  the 
eyes  of  a  girl  that  she  may  be  a  more  pathetic 
beggar.  To  the  study  of  this  Chinese  prototype 
we  commend  the  American  father  who,  choos- 
ing a  career  for  his  boys  in  the  fine  freshness  of 
early  manhood,  leaves  his  darling  daughters  help- 
less amidst  the  buffets  of  the  changing  tide. 


(B bitai''0  (Bmi\  Cjjiiir. 


THE  coincidence  of  the  return  from  Africa  to  I 
England  of  the  dead  Livingstone  and  the 
living  Wolseley  was  the  natural  subject  of  com- 
ment at  the  memorial  meeting  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  New  York.  Both  had  served 
their  native  land  well,  and  that  land  received  the 
victor  with  acclamation,  and  the  body  of  the 
martyr  with  sympathy  and  every  sign  of  honor. 
Both  had  illustrated  that  sturdy  heroism  which 
is  so  grateful  to  the  Englishman — the  "uncon- 
querable will"  which  commands  fate,  the  tenacity 
which  made  the  little  island  for  so  long  mistress 
of  the  seas  and  the  leader  of  modern  civilization. 
England  also,  by  the  honors  slie  offers  both  to 
the  living  soldier  and  the  dead  traveler,  appeals 
to  a  feeling  which  our  own  practice  leaves  very 
much  untouched — the  satisfaction  in  a  national 
recognition  of  national  service.  "  A  peerage  or 
Westminster  Abbey!"  cried  Nelson,  as  he  went 
into  action.  He  knew  that  whether  he  survived 
or  fell  he  was  sure  of  a  visible  permanent  mark 
of  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  his  country ;  and 
this  consciousness  has  inspired  many  a  heart  and 
nerved  many  a  hand  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  so  effective. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  a  low  or  meanly  selfish 
motive.  He,  indeed,  is  the  loftiest  character  who 
in  great  duties  and  sore  sacrifices  utterly  forgets 
himself,  and  thinks  only  of  the  cause,  counting 
his  loss  gain,  and  the  sacrifice  sweeter  if  his  ver}^ 
name  perish  unknown.  The  Jesuits  in  Canada 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  noble  and  he- 
roic story  has  been  so  vividly  told  by  Parkman 
in  his  Jesuits  in  North  America,  went  beyond 
civilization,  beyond  the  knowledge  and  report 
of  men,  as  it  seemed,  and,  without  other  witness- 
es than  their  tormentors  and  their  fellow-suffer- 
ers, endured  tortures  that  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
dire  extremity  seldom  know.  Jean  de  Bre'beuf 
defied  suffering,  and  made  his  tormentors  fran- 
tic by  his  smiling  superiority  to  pain.  For  four 
hours  he  endured  agony  before  he  died,  and  at 
the  last  tlie  savages  tore  open  his  breast  and 
thronged  to  drink  his  blood,  hoping  to  imbibe 
some  of  that  transcendent  courage.  For  seven- 
teen hours  his  companion,  Lalemant,  survived 
through  the  same  torture  before  an  Indian,  tired 


of  the  long  sport  of  anguish,  slew  him  with  a 
hatchet.  They  were  missionaries,  like  Living- 
stone, and,  like  him,  far  beyond  the  usual  spurs 
and  motives  to  heroism.  For  them  there  was 
no  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey.  There  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  fate  would  be 
known.  Like  men  sinking  in  a  stormy  sea  at 
night,  they  perished  invisibly,  trusting  only  their 
own  hearts  and  the  God  they  served.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  battle  pales  before  that  greater  glory 
of  the  Canadian  forest.  AVere  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors so  inspired,  armies  and  navies  would  be  in- 
vincible. 

This  kind  of  renunciation,  which  the  heart 
feels  to  be  the  highest  reach  of  human  charac- 
ter, has  a  perfect  expression  in  one  of  the  poems 
of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  The  mourner, 
brooding  over  his  loss,  and  drooping  with  the 
sense  of  personal  bereavement,  suddenly,  in  one 
clear  moment  of  vision,  purified  and  exalted  by 
sorrow,  perceives  that  earthly  affection  may  pos- 
sibly clog  that  higher  flight,  becloud  that  finer 
life,  and  in  one  of  the  loftiest  strains  in  literature 
exclaims : 

"Tho'  if  an  eye  that's  downward  cast 

Could  make  thee  somewhat  bleuch  or  fail, 
Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale, 
And  fading  legend  of  the  past; 

"And  thou  as  one  that  once  declined 
When  he  was  little  more  than  hoy 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy, 
But  lives  to  wed  an  equal  mind, 

"And  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 
Ilis  otlier  ])assion  wholly  dies, 
Or  in  the  light  of  deeper  eyes 
Is  matter  for  a  flying  smile." 

These  are  the  very  divinest  emotions  of  human 
nature ;  but  other  motives,  if  not  so  high,  are 
most  generous  and  worthy.  The  desire  of  good 
fame,  of  kind  remembrance,  of  tender  mention, 
has  perhaps  the  selfish  element,  but  how  puri- 
fied and  elevated !  And  of  this  regard  the  peer- 
age and  Westminster  Abbey  are  the  outward 
signs.  They  are  national  gratitude  made  mani- 
fest. Can  you  not  serve  your  country  for  her 
own  sake?  asks  Gradgrind  of  Nelson.  Are  your 
devotion  and  your  heroism  only  selfish  ?  "  No, 
no,"  answers  tlic  brave  heart,  beating  so  high, 
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and  so  soon  to  beat  no  more — "no,  no ;  but  as 
I  love  my  country,  so  I  delight  to  feel  that  my 
country  loves  me." 

This  is  the  moral  of  "the  peerage  or  West- 
minster Abbey."  They  are  the  symbols  of  that 
national  pride  and  love.  They  are  the  perpetual 
monuments  of  the  admiration  and  honor  with 
which  the  country  regards  those  sons  of  hers 
who  serve  her  faithfully  and  well.  They  do  not 
make  those  sons  brave  and  enduring  and  success- 
ful, but  they  remind  them  that  if  they  are  so  they 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Livingstone,  lost  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  intent  only  upon  destroying 
slavery  and  finding  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  re- 
fusing to  return  with  Stanley,  and  pushing  far- 
tlier  on  among  the  farthest  savages — so  far  away 
that,  dying  in  May,  he  is  buried  in  his  own  land 
only  at  the  end  of  April — humble,  patient,  he- 
roic, devoted,  little  dreamed  that  he  should  lie 
with  kings  and  poets  and  statesmen  ;  thought  no 
more  at  the  last  that  he  should  e\ei'  be  buried  in 
English  soil,  or  the  date  or  spot  of  his  death  be 
known,  than  that  he  should  be  honored  wherever 
liis  language  is  spoken.  What  to  him  was  West- 
minster Abbey  ?  Consciously,  nothing.  But  he 
was  a  Briton  bred  under  the  influences  that  have 
made  the  nation,  and  among  them,  deep,  rich, 
persuasive,  inspiring,  is  the  sentiment  of  honor 
and  recognition  for  heroic  service.  We  have  no 
Westminster  and  no  peerage.  But  we  too  are 
largely  children  of  the  race  that  has  them  both, 
and  deep  in  our  character  is  the  same  instinct. 
The  selection  of  the  soldier  for  civic  honor,  the 
resolution  of  Congress  that  among  equals  he 
should  be  preferred  in  appointment  to  office,  are 
signs  of  the  same  feeling  that  knights  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  gives  him  a  revenue  for  three 
lives,  and  that  sends  an  honorable  deputation  to 
Southampton  to  receive  the  body  of  Livingstone, 
and  consigns  it  with  stately  pageant  and  far- 
sounding  requiem  to  Westminster  Abbey. 


The  sudden  interest  in  cremation,  or  burning, 
instead  of  burying  the  dead  body,  is  one  of  the 
striking  events  of  the  time.  For  English-speak- 
ing readers  the  discussion  was  begun  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  who,  as  we  privately  learn,  means  to 
push  his  project  to  the  end  unless  some  prohibit- 
ory law  shall  be  found.  In  this  country  the  de- 
bate has  been  taken  up  with  alacrity,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
incorporate  a  society  for  cremation.  The  quaint 
old  author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  is  before  us  all  in  the  matter  in  his  pleas- 
ant "  Urn  Burial."  "Though  earth  hatli  engross- 
ed the  name,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  with  his  grave 
gayety,  "yet  water  hath  proved  the  smartest 
grave,  which  in  forty  days  swallowed  almost  man- 
kind and  the  living  creation."  He  holds  that 
"  carnal  interment,"  or  burying,  was  of  the  elder 
date,  as  witness  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs. 
And  "it  were  without  competition  if  it  could  be 
made  out  that  Adam  was  buried  near  Damascus." 
Yet  the  practice  of  burning  was  of  great  antiqui- 
ty; for,  not  to  mention  Hercules,  there  are  the 
Homeric  obsequies  of  l*atroclus  and  Achilles, 
and  the  "solemn  combustion"  of  Menosceus  and 
Archemorus,  "contemporary  unto  Jair,  the  eighth 
judge  of  Israel."  Yet  as  all  customs,  he  thinks, 
iiad  some  bottom  of  reason,  so  had  every  meth- 
od of  disposing  of  the  body.  Those  who  thouglit 
with  Thales  that  water  was  the  original  of  things 


held  it  better  to  "conclude  in  a  moist  relent- 
ment."  Others  who  conceived  fire  to  be  the  mas- 
ter principle  in  the  composition  "declined  a  vis- 
ible degeneration  into  worms." 

Then  the  delightful  old  scholar  recounts  the 
various  practices  of  many  nations.  The  "In- 
dian Brachmans"  were  too  friendly  to  fire,  burn- 
ing themselves  alive.  The  Chaldeans,  idolaters 
of  fire,  thought  it  sacrilege  to  burn  their  bodies. 
The  Persian  magi,  anxious  only  for  their  bones, 
abandoned  the  flesh  to  dogs  and  birds.  The  an- 
cient Germans  burned  their  dead,  but  whether 
not  to  offend  their  deity  llertha,  or  the  earth, 
who  shall  say  ?  The  Egyptians  embalmed,  afraid 
of  fire,  and  from  such  scruples  Numa  and  the 
Pythagoreans  "waved  the  fiery  solution."  The 
Scythians  made  their  graves  in  the  air.  The 
Balerians  burned  wood  over  the  dead,  and  the 
Chinese  the  same,  civilly  consuming  many  prints 
of  slaves  and  horses  instead  of  exacting  the  re- 
ality. But  Christians  abhorred  this  fiery  wa}', 
except  for  martyrdom,  "affecting  rather  a  de- 
positure  than  absumption."  Thus  earth  and  fire 
and  water  have  each  their  arguments  and  their 
advocates.  But  the  present  interest  springs 
mainly  from  sanitary  fears.  The  neighborhood 
of  city  cemeteries  has  infected  wells,  and  when 
once,  for  any  reason,  the  question  is  raised,  there 
seems  a  thousand  good  reasons  of  many  kinds 
for  its  advocacy. 

For  once  sentiment  and  science  seem  to  agree. 
Let  us  soar  aloft  with  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire ! 
gushes  sentiment.  Let  us  decompose  the  body 
in  the  least  harmfid  way !  remarks  science. 
There  is  the  usual  appalled  objection  that  there 
is  something  monstrous  and  blasphemous  in  the 
proposition.  There  was  the  same  censure  of 
Galileo's  opinion  that  the  earth  revolved  about 
the  sun,  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  Jenner's  vaccination  were  re- 
ceived with  tlie  same  alarmed  incredulity.  And 
how  have  medicine  and  surgery  in  detail  escaped  ? 
It  is  said  that  Christ  was  laid  in  the  tomb.  But 
the  argument  f^iils,  for  hjs  body,  according  to 
the  old  prophecy,  was  not  allowed  to  see  corrup- 
tion. The  question  is  fairly  open  upon  its  mer- 
its ;  and  should  some  simple  and  inexpensive 
method  of  cremation  be  found,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  tried. 
Whether  by  fire,  or  water,  or  earth,  the  body 
must  return  to  the  dust.  Even  by  the  fond  de- 
ceit of  embalming,  the  final  dispersion  could 
only  be  delayed,  not  averted ;  and  since  science 
shows  that  there  is  no  perishing  but  only  chan- 
ging, sanitary  and  sentimental  considerations 
alone  remain. 

\\\  the  English  burial  service  the  words  dust 
and  ashes  are  sui)posed  to  be  synonymous.  But 
a  severe  scholarship  distinguishes  them.  Upon 
his  first  visit  to  England  Mr.  Sumner  was  one 
day  at  breakfast  with  a  pleasant  party  at  Walter 
Savage  Landor's.  The  host  turned  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner and  asked  him  why  General  Washington  was 
not  buried  under  the  Capitol  in  the  city  that 
bears  his  name.  Mr,  Sumner  answered  him, 
and  ended  by  saying,  "And  so  his  ashes  rest  at 
Mount  Vernon.'"'  "Ashes!  ashes!"  thundered 
Landor ;  "  I  am  surprised  to  liear  a  scholar  use 
such  a  word  under  the  circumstances.  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  Mr.  Sumner,  that  General  Wash- 
ington's body  was  burned?''  Mr.  Sumner  in- 
stantly, and  with  equal  spirit,  replied,  "Mr. 
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Landor,  when  I  read  in  the  famous  verse  of  a 
great  and  scholarly  English  poet, 

*E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wontecl  fires,' 

am  I  to  understand  that  Gray  refers  to  some 
process  of  cremation  among  your  English  fore- 
tathers  ?" 

Dr.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  in  New 
York,  thinks  that  there  would  be  a  natural  re- 
luctance upon  the  part  of  friends  to  hasten  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  a  beloved  form.  This 
also  is  a  natural  sentiment,  but  it  is  no  more ; 
for  whether  the  process  be  slow  or  swift  no  man 
knows,  when  that  form  is  hidden  from  his  eyes. 
And  why  not  hasten  that  dissolution  if  it  relieve 
the  imagination,  since  science  and  religious  faith 
agree  that  in  the  dead  body  only  inert  matter 
remains?  The  soil  in  St.  Innocent's  Church- 
yard, in  Paris,  was  thought  to  destroy  the  body 
speedily ;  that  of  Sicily  to  retain  it  long.  In 
the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  was  earth  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  for  the  more  comfortable 
repose  of  the  body.  This  is  all  the  plea  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  we,  not  the  dead,  who  knoAv 
that  they  lie  in  one  soil  or  in  another,  or  are  con- 
sumed by  water  or  by  fire.  "To  live,  indeed, 
is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not  only  an 
hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  'tis  all 
one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's  Church-yard  as  in 
the  sands  of  Egypt.  Heady  to  be  any  thing 
in  the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with 
six  foot  as  with  the  moles  of  Adrianus." 


Nothing  in  our  civilization  would  probably 
astonish  our  red  predecessors  upon  this  continent 
more  than  the  post-ofiice.  Savages  had  no  news. 
They  had  no  correspondence.  They  had  no 
business.  Henry  Thoreau  cherished  a  secret 
conviction  that  they  Avere  very  much  superior  to 
their  Saxon  successors  in  America,  and  insisted 
that  most  of  our  improvements  were  merely  a 
painful  increase  of  resultless  vexation,  and  that 
the  finer  and  nobler  qualities  of  human  character 
are  no  more  evident  in  us  than  in  the  red  men. 
But  Thoreau  loved  a  paradox,  and  sometimes 
confounded  civilization  with  its  abuses  and  dis- 
eases. He  had  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  In- 
dian, for  he  had  a  love  of  wild  nature,  nature 
untouched  by  art — the  primeval  forest,  the  soli- 
tary stream,  the  haunt  of  the  beaver  and  the  fox 
— and  he  had  a  curious  knowledge  of  the  aspects 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  woods  and  fields,  the  hab- 
its of  animals  and  plants.  The  Easy  Chair  re- 
members a  weird  night  with  Thoreau  in  his  boat 
upon  the  Concord  Kiver,  the  ^Musketaquid,  in 
Avhose  neighborhood  he  found  arrow-heads  and 
Indian  relics  that  eluded  all  other  eyes,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  kept  themselves  patiently  for  him. 
The  object  of  the  excursion  was  to  watch  the 
night  life  of  the  stream.  An  iron  crate  was 
built  out  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  filled  with 
the  dead  roots  of  old  pine-trees — fat  pine — and 
when  this  was  kindled  the  blaze  threw  a  broad 
glare  for  some  distance  upon  the  water,  shutting 
out  every  thing  else,  and  slowly  drifting  with  the 
stream  we  could  see  clearly  every  tiling  below 
us.  We  hung  seemingly  suspended  in  air  over 
fish  and  grass  and  sand,  floating  imperceptibly 
upon  the  current.  Thoreau's  acute  observation, 
his  intimate  knowledge,  his  respect  for  the  Indi- 
an, and  his  much-modilied  admiration  of  his  own 
race  and  time  were  all  very  evident. 


But  this  is  wandering.  To  speak  of  the  Indi- 
an, however,  is  to  think  of  Thoreau ;  and  his 
use  of  the  post-office  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand would  certainly  not  have  largely  increased 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  There  is  no 
more  striking  monument  of  civilization.  In  ev- 
ery city  the  building  devoted  to  its  uses  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and,  in  this  country,  it 
stands  with  the  custom-house  as  the  visible  sign 
of  the  larger  national  government,  which,  as  the 
well-meaning  but  confused  enthusiast  exclaim- 
ed, is  "the  common  mother  of  us  all."  There 
is  no  sight  in  any  great  city  more  interesting 
than  the  interior  of  the  post-ofiice.  Unfortu- 
nately it  can  not  well  be  made  a  public  resort ; 
but  they  are  fortunate  who  have  been  admitted 
to  watch  its  processes.  Dickens  took  the  friends 
that  he  most  wished  to  please  to  see  the  London 
post-office,  the  good  order  of  which  is  famous. 
And  for  New  York,  it  is  fortunate  that  as  the 
post-office  is  abput  taking  possession  for  the  first 
time  of  quarters  worthy  of  it,  it  is  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  one  of  the  most  efiicient  officers 
it  has  known.  There  are  sly  stories  told  of  tlie 
quiet  way  in  which  he  reformed  many  bad  hab- 
its in  the  office  when  he  was  first  appointed. 
Thus  there  were  clerks  who  came  very  leisurely 
to  their  work  in  the  morning,  as  it  has  been 
whispered  is  sometimes  the  habit  of  those  who 
serve  that  invisible  master,  the  government,  and 
these  gentlemen  were  in  no  hurry  to  make  the 
day  begin  under  the  new  direction  at  any  earlier 
hour.  But,  to  their  amazement,  they  found  if 
they  came  at  nine  o'clock,  that  the  chief  was  al- 
ready there.  If  they  were  startled  into  appear- 
ing at  half  past  eight,  he  was  still  there.  If, 
then,  they  came  at  eight,  lo  !  he  was  there.  It 
was  found  that  the  hour  of  his  coming  re-ar- 
ranged the  calendar,  and  business  began  betimes. 
The  influence  of  quiet  energy  is  incalculable. 
The  clear,  intelligent  resolution  of  the  head  of  a 
department  is  felt  in  every  fibre  of  its  adminis- 
tration. 

As  the  citizen  and  stranger  look  at  the  vast 
building  which  has  been  erected  for  the  post-of- 
fice in  New  York — occupying  a  space  which 
should  not  have  been  taken,  for  it  has  robbed  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  of  sun  and  air  which  it  has 
always  enjoyed — they  will  hear  with  pleasure  of 
the  small  beginnings  of  the  great  system.  In 
1672  the  government  of  New  York  authorized  a 
post  "to  goe  monthly  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton," and  invited  "those  that  bee  disj)osed  to 
send  letters  to  bring  them  to  the  secretary's  of- 
fice, where,  in  a  lockt  box,  they  shall  be  pre- 
served till  the  messenger  calls  for  them,  all  per- 
sons paying  the  post  before  the  bagg  be  sealed 
up. "  This  last  is  a  wise  course,  to  which  after 
many  years  we  have  returned.  In  1702  this 
monthly  post  became  fortnightly.  Until  1704 
the  regular  post  went  no  further  east  than  Bos- 
ton, nor  beyond  Philadelphia  to  the  west.  In 
1753  Dr.  Franklin  was  Postmaster-General  for 
the  colonies,  and  in  1700  this  rash  innovator 
proposed  that  a  mail  should  run  weekly  between 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  leaving  each  point  on 
Monday  morning,  and  arriving  on  Saturday 
night;  and  in  1774  he  said,  upon  his  removal, 
that  he  had  made  the  colonial  post-office  produce 
three  times  as  much  revenue  as  that  of  Ireland. 

The  history  of  the  English  office  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  is  briefly  sketched  by  Mr.  Sumner  in 
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a  speech  upon  the  franking  systeni.  In  1635 
letters  were  carried  by  carriers  or  foot-posts  six- 
teen or  eighteen  miles  a  day,  and  it  was  full  two 
months  before  answers  could  be  received  from 
Scotland  or  Ireland  at  London.  The  common- 
wealth farmed  out  all  the  posts,  inland  and  for- 
eign, for  ten  thousand  pounds.  Under  Queen 
Anne  the  "cross  posts''  were  farmed  to  Ralph 
Allen,  who  improved  the  management,  upon  an 
agreement  that  the  new  profits  should  be  his 
own  for  life.  But  the  money  was  well  spent,  for 
it  is  of  this  contractor,  as  Mr.  Sumner  says,  that 
Pope  sung, 

"  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame," 

The  postal  revenues  were  burdened  by  pensions. 
The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  received  £4700  an- 
nually, and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  £4000.  Two 
such  facts  may  perhaps  suggest  that  our  own 
times  and  country  are  not  so  hopelessly  worse 
than  all  others  as  certain  desponding  patriots 
are  wont  to  imagine.  The  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough also  enjoyed  £5000  charged  upon  the  post- 
office,  "every  letter  contributing  to  his  annual 
income."  Blackstone  thought  the  post-office  a 
capital  method  of  "  raising  money  upon  the  sub- 
ject." But  with  us  the  post-office  is  found  to  be 
a  convenient  scape-goat  upon  which  we  lay  all 
the  oifenses  and  delays  and  vexations  of  our  cor- 
respondence. If  a  letter  is  not  immediately  re- 
ceived, or  if  there  is  any  inexplicable  event,  it  is  the 
post-office  only  that  is  held  to  be  at  fault.  This 
is  a  great  convenience,  for  it  satisfies  the  natural 
wish  of  the  mind  for  enhghtenment  and  explana- 
tion. You  are  in  the  country,  and  your  town 
friend  asks  you  to  dinner.  He  receives  no  reply, 
and  at  the  hour  you  do  not  appear.  Of  course 
when  you  next  meet  there  is  coldness,  strange- 
ness, possible  alienation.  To  you  it  is  incom- 
prehensible, and  you  seek  a  friendly  explanation. 
"Why  am  I  cold?"  replies  your  city  friend. 
"You  certainly  ought  to  know.  A  gentleman 
who  does  not  even  acknowledge  an  invitation  to 
dinner  does  not  desire  to  remain  upon  terms 
with  the  inviter."  "An  invitation  to  dinner! 
what  do  you  mean?"  "Why  didn't  you  an- 
swer my  invitation  ?"  "  Just  Heaven  !  what  in- 
vitation ?"  ' '  The  invitation  I  sent  you."  "  But 
I  have  received  none."  "What!"  "None 
whatever."  There  is  an  expressive  pause.  You 
rush  into  each  other's  arms.  You  exclaim  to- 
gether, "That  [imprecations  ad  libitum']  post- 
office  I "  And  once  more  you  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship. But  while  the  wickedly  reckless  post-office 
is  thus  condemned,  the  invitation — the  corpus 
delicti — is  quietly  hidden  in  his  hat,  where  it  had 
shpped  under  the  lining,  so  that  when  he  posted 
the  others  he  did  not  post  that. 

Poor  post-office !  When  next  the  reader  is 
vexed  by  failing  to  receive  a  letter,  and  lavishes 
his  wrath  upon  the  public  common  carrier,  let 
him  consider  the  true  story  which  follows,  and 
which  was  told  to  the  Easy  Chair  by  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  post-offices.  A  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  a  city  bank  from  its  country  correspond- 
ent, which  stated  that  a  draft  for  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  had  not  arrived.  The  city  bank 
immediately  replied  that  it  had  been  duly  sent. 
Inquiries  were  made  at  both  offices.  The  bank 
messenger  swore  that  he  had  posted  at  tlie  prop- 
er hour  iill  the  letters  given  to  him  for  the  mail. 


The  country  office  swore  that  it  had  duly  dis- 
tributed all  letters  that  had  been  received.  But 
the  ,  sum  involved  was  very  large,  and  the  matter 
could  not  be  dropped.  The  authorities  of  the 
city  office  satisfied  themselves  that  the  fault  was 
not  with  them,  and  dispatched  one  of  their  most 
accomplished  experts  to  the  country  office  to  in- 
vestigate. He  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
no  fault  at  that  point.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
country  correspondent,  and  after  due  inquiry  was 
convinced  that  every  thing  was  right.  So  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  bank,  and  reported  the  result 
of  his  exploration.  "It's  all  very  well,"  replied 
the  bank,  "but  we  hold  you  responsible.  It 
shows  the  shameful  carelessness  of  the  post- 
office."  When  the  bank  had  spoken,  the  expert 
replied,  quietly,  "That  letter  has  probably  never 
left  this  bank."  There  was  a  sneer  of  increduli- 
ty in  answer.  "Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "I 
have  examined  every  thing  else,  and  now  I'll  ex- 
amine you. "  Due  search  was  made,  and  between 
the  leaves  of  a  huge  account-book  the  letter  was 
found,  properly  addressed,  stamped,  and  ready 
for  the  mail,  but  by  some  chance  it  had  been 
caught  and  concealed  in  the  huge  book.  The 
hat  lining,  as  it  were,  and  not  the  post-office, 
was  responsible  for  the  trouble. 

Or  again,  the  Easy  Chair  was  once  in  a  great 
city  post-ofiice,  talking  with  the  postmaster,  when 
a  clerk  brought  him  a  letter  addressed  to  a  well- 
known  firm,  which  he  said  had  just  been  found 
upon  the  floor  of  the  office  outside.  The  post- 
master made  inquiries,  and  then  sent  the  letter 
to  the  firm,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts.  The 
simple  truth  was  that  the  messenger,  having  taken 
out  the  letter  with  the  others,  had  unconsciously 
dropped  it,  and  fortunately  it  had  been  at  once 
picked  up  by  honest  hands,  and  returned  to  the 
office  with  an  explanation.  Had  a  knave  seen 
it  and  picked  it  up,  and  finding  money  in  it,  had 
he  stolen  it  and  destroyed  the  letter,  what  a  com- 
plication of  suspicion  there  would  have  been ! 
Whether  the  mail  messenger  of  the  correspond- 
ent that  sent  the  letter,  or  the  clerks  in  one  of 
the  offices,  or  the  messenger  of  the  firm  to  which 
the  letter  was  addressed,  were  guilty  of  the  ap- 
parent larceny,  who  could  have  said  ?  One  thing 
only  is  clear,  that  the  innocent  post-office  would 
have  been  held  responsible.  De  te  fahula  narra- 
tur  !  The  gentle  reader  railing  at  the  wretched 
post-office  that  drops,  or  delays,  or  steals  his  let- 
ters should  look  under  the  lining  of  his  hat. 

But  the  visitor  to  this  most  interesting  of  re- 
sorts will  find  that  it  is  a  pack-horse  for  more 
than  his  complaints  and  vexations.  The  dead- 
letter  office  in  Washington  and  every  large  city 
office  collects  the  most  curious  museum  of  mis- 
cellanies, for  the  post-office  is  a  kind  of  parcel 
express,  as  well  as  a  carrier  of  correspondence. 
The  visitor  will  see  yarn  stockings,  and  little 
shoes,  and  small  boxes,  and  even  little  fruit 
trees,  with  myriads  of  other  things,  retained  for 
want  of  proper  postage.  The  postal  rates  are 
such  that  dead-weight  can  be  sent  by  mail  for 
just  half  the  rate  at  which  you  can  send  a  book. 
Almost  the  entire  bullion  of  the  Pacific  coast 
passes  through  the  mails.  Mr.  Dawes,  who  tells 
us  these  focts,  says  that  a  friend  of  his  was  in  a 
postal  car  when  the  mail-bag  was  opened,  and 
out  rolled  from  it  a  huge  bolt.  It  was  on  its 
way  from  Springfield,  in  Massaclmsetts,  to  some 
large  machine-works  in  Ohio,  and  its  passage  in 
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the  mail  cost  only  ten  cents.  This  is  evidently 
an  abuse  of  the  post-office,  for  the  object  of  that 
characteristic  institution  of  civilization  is  not  to 
carry  parcels,  but  to  diffuse  intelligence,  whether 
private  news  in  the  form  of  letters,  or  public  and 
general  in  the  form  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  books.  The  post-office,  properly  con- 
ducted, is  not  designed  for  revenue,  but  for  ed- 
ucation. It  is  one  of  the  great  educators  of  the 
state.  Its  advantages  are  so  evident  and  so 
enormous  that  its  deficit,  when  its  operations 
have  been  wisely  managed,  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  useful  and  unfelt  of  taxes.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  source  of  revenue.  That  should  be 
well  understood,  and  then  its  great  benefits  can 
be  more  wisely  ordered.  When,  under  Charles 
the  Second,  the  franking  system  for  members  of 
Parliament  was  proposed,  Sir  Henenge  Finch 
called  it  "a  poor  mendicant  proviso,  and  below 
the  honor  of  the  House."  The  Speaker  said,  as 
he  put  the  question,  "I  am  ashamed  of  it."  It 
was  because  "the  true  idea  of  a  post-office  was 
entirely  forgotten,"  and  because  it  was  regarded 
mainly  as  a  source  of  revenue,  that  the  franking 
system  arose  as  a  legislative  privilege.  It  was 
defeated  in  Parliament,  but  was  subsequently 
interpolated  into  a  contract.  And  we  in  this 
country  inherited  the  false  theory  of  the  post  as 
a  means  of  revenue,  and  the  bad  practice  of  the 
frank  as  a  legislative  perquisite. 

The  law  of  this  far-reaching  hand  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  post-office,  which  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government  is  the  most  beneficent 
and  humane,  should  therefore  be  cheapness  and 
simplicity.  Designed  to  diffuse  intelligence,  it 
should  exclude  all  other  duty,  and  restrict  itself 
to  that  alone,  sure  that  the  sinaller  the  rate,  the 
greater  the  blessing  to  the  country.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner well  asks,  in  his  speech,  Avhy,  of  all  the  de- 
partments, this  should  be  required  to  be  self- 
supporting.  If  the  army  and  navy  hold  aloof 
the  foreign  foe,  and  bind  the  country  together  by 
force,  the  post-office  knits  it  close  with  the  fine 
and  invincible  bonds  of  sympathy,  love,  and  mu- 
tual intelligence.  These  swift-flying  mails,  dart- 
ing by  day  and  night  continuously  across  the  whole 
continent  from  sea  to  sea,  touching  every  home 
and  every  heart  and  every  mind — A\  hat  are  they 
but  the  restless  and  silent  shuttle  that  weaves  the 
magic  web  of  a  nobler  civilization  ? 


The  women's  temperance  revival,  as  it  was 
called,  gradually  faded  out  of  the  newspapers, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  ask  what 
was  the  use  of  it,  and  who,  like  jesting  Pilate, 
stay  not  for  an  answer.  The  use  of  it  is  that  of 
all  sincere  and  earnest  appeals  against  conceded 
wrongs  and  abuses.  When  a  case  is  continued 
in  the  courts,  or  the  decision  is  reserved,  do  we 
ask  what  was  the  use  of  all  this  argument  and 
all  tliis  testimony  ?  So  in  the  great  tribunal  of 
the  human  conscience  and  of  civilization  the  case 
may  be  continued  and  the  decision  reserved, 
but  none  the  less  has  the  great  aj)peal  been  heard 
and  the  shrewd  argument  weighed.  The  women 
walking  in  throngs  and  kneeling  at  the  doors 
may  not  all  have  been  free  from  some  lower  mo- 
tive ;  there  may  have  been  love  of  excitement 
and  of  display  ;  there  may  have  been  much  igno- 
rance and  folly  and  fustian ;  but  what  sent  them 
forth — what  do  you  see  in  the  experience  of  wom- 
en that  should  have  filled  the  street  with  a  pray- 


ing band  ?  This  is  the  real  inquiry.  All  move- 
ments of  deep  emotion  have  an  unreasonable 
aspect,  if  you  will  choose  that  point  of  view. 
When  a  hard,  cruel,  remorseless  power  held  a 
man  in  its  grasp,  and  promised  him  pardon  and 
peace  and  comfort  if  he  would  say  certain  words, 
and  if  not,  death  for  himself  and  torment  for 
those  whom  he  should  leave  behind  him,  why  did 
he  not  say  the  words  under  mental  and  moral  pro- 
test, as  he  would  have  given  his  purse  to  a  robber 
who  held  the  knife  at  his  throat?  To  the  pol- 
ished, skeptical  scholars  of  Rome  the  persistence 
and  suffering  of  the  early  Christians  were  the 
height  of  folly.  What  are  words,  they  would 
have  said,  when  uttered  under  compidsion? 
Why  not  say  what  the  tyrant  requires,  and  en- 
joy your  own  spiritual  freedom  beyond  his  reach  ? 
The  same  skepticism  would  easily  see  what  is 
disagreeable  and  imhandsome  and  sensational  in 
the  woman's  temperance  crusade ;  but  neither  in 
the  earlier  nor  in  the  later  Christians  could  that 
spirit  see  or  understand  the  profound  and  supreme 
feeling  from  which  the  conduct  springs. 

Think  of  the  tragedy  of  a  single  home  ravaged 
by  the  drunkenness  of  the  husband  and  father, 
of  the  oaths  and  blows  falling  upon  the  innocent 
and  helpless,  of  the  bruised  babe,  the  terror  of 
children  who  dread  the  coming  of  the  parent, 
of  the  horror  and  long  heart-break  of  the  wife,  her 
hopeless  vigils,  her  endless  and  useless  toil,  her 
hope  against  hope,  and  faith  against  sight,  all  the 
light  and  beauty  of  life  fading  away,  anxiety, 
poverty,  hunger,  despair,  crowding  swiftly  on  ; 
think  of  the  daily  story  of  a  thousand  houses  in 
the  city,  of  the  hovels  in  the  town  and  the  coun- 
try, of  the  den  in  which  the  demon  is  coiled  that 
works  this  woe,  of  the  doubts  and  delays  of  Leg- 
islatures, of  the  coolness  of  science,  of  the  prac- 
tical fatalism  that  serves  as  the  panoply  of  every 
huge  evil — and  is  it  wonderful  that  women  any 
where  who  had  lived  for  years  in  the  midst  of 
hell  go  down  upon  their  knees  in  public  or  in 
private,  amidst  scoft'ers  or  among  friends,  to 
move  the  hearts  of  those  who  seem  to  them  the 
authors  of  their  despair?  The  "use  of  it"  is 
the  appeal  that  it  makes  to  the  conscience  and 
mind  of  the  country,  arousing  and  renewing  the 
conviction  that  the  evil  can  not  be  dismissed,  can 
not  be  left  to  cure  itself,  but  that  every  good  man 
and  woman  must  consider  how  it  may  best  be 
abated. 

It  would  be  very  wrong,  however,  to  suppose 
that  there  has  been  no  progress  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  The  most  striking  fact  in  the  case 
is  that  within  a  century  public  opinion  has  vitally 
changed.  To  be  drunk  was  no  discredit  to  a 
man  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  To  offer 
ardent  spirits  upon  all  occasions  was  the  rule  of 
courtesy.  To  drink  copiously  was  the  test  of 
manliness.  Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
men  liquor-drinking  at  public  tables  was  almost 
universal.  It  is  so  no  longer;  and  there  is  even 
a  consciousness  of  opposing  public  opinion  if  you 
order  a  bottle  of  wine.  This  is  so  true  that  this 
pressure  of  opinion  is  called  tyranny  by  those 
who  can  not  escape  the  consciousness  of  it,  but 
who  resent  it.  The  evasions  in  the  signs  of  bar- 
rooms, calling  them  "sample-rooms"  and  "wine- 
rooms"  and  "saloons,"  the  blinds  which  surround 
them,  the  shame  with  which  so  many  enter  them, 
all  show  a  universal  sense  of  the  stigma  which 
public  opinion  has  placed  upon  dram- drinking. 
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It  is  this  public  opinion  which  will  be  the  most 
powerful  element  in  the  reform  hereafter,  wheth- 
er it  take  the  form  of  legal  or  of  moral  pressure. 
But  what  has  affected  it  in  the  past,  stimulated 
it,  directed  it?  Will  any  body  deny  that  it  is 
the  agitation  which  has  done  it — tho  agitation 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  whether  tasteful  or  ri- 
diculous? There  has  been  plenty  of  inconse- 
quence and  sophistry  and  absurdity.  But  if  the 
world  is  saved  by  preaching,  and  all  preaching 
must  be  wise  to  be  successful,  what  a  lost  world 
it  would  be !  Certainly  it  is  not  the  folly  which 
has  done  the  work ;  it  has  been  wrought  by  the 


profound  consciousness  of  that  misery  which  has 
driven  the  women  in  these  last  months  to  pray 
in  the  streets,  and  which  no  folly  of  the  prayer 
could  conceal.  The  same  consciousness  will  car- 
ry on  the  work,  now  under  one  form,  now  under 
another.  Each,  like  the  "crusade"  of  prayer, 
will  have  its  day.  Each  will  pass  by,  and  Pilate 
will  still  ask,  ''What  is  truth?"  But  under  all 
the  forms  the  work  will  continue ;  public  opin- 
ion will  be  stronger ;  and  only  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  human  progress  at  all  will  doubt  that 
the  power  of  that  opinion  will  be  as  beneficial  in 
this  movement  as  it  has  been  in  so  many  otliers. 
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THE  EDUCAllON  OF  ASIERICAN  GIRLS. 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  now  famous  little  treatise,  Sex 
in  Education  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  there  can 
not  be  two  opinions  on  the  question  whether  it 
has  done  good.  It  has  provoked  more  discus- 
sion, awakened  more  minds,  incited  to  more  in- 
vestigation, than  any  book  of  its  size  which  has 
been  pubhshed  in  the  past  decade.  And  what  is 
remarkable  about  the  matter  is  that  he  has  ac- 
complished this  not  by  advancing  any  new  ideas, 
nor  by  sustaining  old  ideas  with  new  arguments, 
but  simply  by  enunciating  in  plain  terms  what  a 
great  many  mothers  had  thought  before,  but  had 
not  dared  to  say  publicly.  It  may  be  claimed, 
as  it  has  been,  that  he  exaggerates  the  difficulty, 
and  fails  to  prescribe  aright  the  remedy;  that 
American  girls  are  not  the  degenerate  creatures 
he  imagines  them  to  be ;  and  that  the  causes  of 
such  degeneracy  are  entirely  other  than  those  he 
describes.  Still  the  most  determined  opponent 
of  his  views  will  be  thankful  for  the  intellectual 
activity  they  have  awakened,  and  only  those  will 
be  inclined  to  complain  of  him  who  mistake  tor- 
por for  conservatism,  and  object  to  any  discussion 
of  woman's  education,  work,  or  place  in  society. 
Dr.  Clarke's  position  is  a  radical  and  a  simple 
one.  It  is  that  persistence  is  the  law  of  man's 
being,  periodicity  the  law  of  woman's  being. 
He  claims  for  her  that  intellectually  she  is  the 
peer  of  man  ;  that  she  has  a  right  to  as  high  and 
complete  an  education ;  that  she  has  as  inalien- 
able a  right  to  do  with  untrammeled  liberty 
whatever  she  can  do  well;  that  her  peculiar 
physiology,  rightly  apprehended,  is  a  strength, 
not  a  weakness,  a  glory,  not  a  dishonor;  but  that, 
in  determining  her  methods  both  of  industry  and 
of  education,  her  peculiar  physiology  is  to  be 
studied,  and  her  work  conformed  thereto.  The 
heart  and  essence  of  his  treatise  is  found  in  this 
sentence:  "The  best  educational  training  for  a 
boy  is  not  the  best  for  a  girl,  nor  that  for  a  girl 
best  for  a  boy."  And  this  rests  upon  the  other 
general  principle,  that  persistence  is  the  law  of 
his  being,  and  periodicity  the  law  of  hers.  Curi- 
ously enough,  however,  he  makes  very  little  at- 
tempt to  prove  this,  his  fundamental  position, 
and  still  more  curiously,  most  of  his  critics  make 
very  little  attempt  to  im]>ugn  it.  The  central 
position  of  the  battle-field  is  not  well  defended 
by  the  one,  nor  vigorously  assaulted  by  the  oth- 
er. To  support  his  position  we  have  certain 
general  theoretical  considerations  adduced,  and 


a  few  cases  taken  from  his  medical  note-book, 
seven  in  all,  quite  too  narrow  a  basis  of  fact  to 
sustain  so  fundamental  a  premise.  To  attack 
it  we  have  criticisms  on  his  cases,  condemnation 
of  his  style,  accusations — which  we  think  are 
quite  unfounded — of  prejudice,  partisanship,  and 
even  coarseness.  There  lie  before  us  as  we  write 
three  books  which  have  evidently  been  called 
forth  by  his  significant  little  treatise.  In  the 
first,  No  Sex  in  Education,  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Duffey 
(J.  M.  Stoddart  and  Co.),  there  is  some  perception 
of  the  issue,  but  no  attempt,  at  least  no  success- 
ful attempt,  to  meet  it.  We  have  simply  asser- 
tion set  over  against  assertion.    Dr.  Clarke  says, 

"It  is  obvious  that  a  girl  will  not  have  as 

much  power  left  for  the  tasks  of  the  school  as 
the  boy,  of  whom  nature  requires  less  at  the 
corresponding  epoch."  Mrs.  Duffey  replies, 
"Nature  has  supplied  her  with  the  extra  force 
and  the  extra  vitality  for  this  very  purpose." 
But  neither  produces  any  facts  in  support  of  the 
position  maintained,  and  the  impartial  reader 
finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a  juryman  com- 
pelled to  render  verdict  in  a  case  where  there  is  no 
evidence  proffered,  only  the  contradictory  speech- 
es of  opposing  counsel.  The  second,  Sex  and 
Education,  edited  by  Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe 
(Roberts  Brothers),  is  composed  of  thirteen  pa- 
pers, by  different  authors,  oi  iginally  published  in 
different  journals,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  book. 
Of  these  articles  there  are  but  two  that  really 
recognize  and  meet  Dr.  Clarke's  point.  Mercy 
B.  Jackson  opposes  hypothesis  to  hypothesis, 
with  a  statement  which  is  left,  however,  without 
any  support  other  than  its  supposed  inherent  rea- 
sonableness, that  God  has  supplied  the  female 
organism  with  a  power  of  more  rapid  cell  growth 
to  meet  the  peculiar  demands  made  upon  her 
system.  The  other  essay,  Mr.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son's,  embodies  tho  result,  the  only  scientific  re- 
sult, of  the  whole  discussion  as  thus  far  con- 
ducted. He  calls  for  a  showing,  by  "caref<il 
and  discriminating  statistics,  to  what  extent  girls 
have  been  injured  beyond  boys"  by  the  present 
systems  of  education.  He  points  out  in  detail 
the  particulars  on  which  we  need  light;  and  if 
he  does  not  succeed  in  furnishing  it,  which  in- 
deed he  does  not  pretend  to  do,  he  at  least  indi- 
cates the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  it. 
There  is  now  needed,  for  the  true  advancement 
of  the  true  woman's  movement,  some  one  with 
the  patience  and  assiduity  of  a  Darwin  to  gather 
up  the  facts  for  a  well-sustained  hypothesis. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  IVIAGAZINE. 


Of  the  various  productions  which  have  been 
evoked  by  Dr.  Clarke's  little  volume  by  far  the 
most  valuable,  indeed  the  only  one  which  pos- 
sesses any  independent  right  to  life,  is  The  Ed- 
ucation of  Avierican  Girls,  considered  in  a  Series 
of  Essays,  edited  by  Anna  C.  Brackett  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons).     Miss  Brackett  is  an  expe- 
rienced teacher  of  girls,  and  is  well  known  in 
educational  circles,  especially  in  the  West.  Her 
own  contributions  to  the  volume  before  us  are 
by  far  the  most  valuable.    She  is  a  bold  and  in- 
dependent thinker,  gives  evidence  of  a  wider  and 
deeper  study  of  the  educational  problems  than 
is  generally  attempted  by  even  the  best  of  our 
American  teachers,  and  of  a  power  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  which  is  not  always  the  product 
or  even  the  accompaniment  of  culture  and  schol- 
arship.   Her  first  essay,  on  "The  Education  of 
American  Girls,"  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  comes  short  of  giving  complete  satisfac- 
tion chiefly  because  she  has  not  filled  out  her 
own  ideal  in  it,  and  we  lay  down  the  volume  with 
a  sincere  regret  that  she  had  not  given  us  a  book 
of  her  own,  instead  of  a  collection  of  essays  by 
various  writers,  which  necessarily  lacks  that  uni- 
ty that  can  alone  give  the  highest  force  to  a  trea- 
tise.   In  a  subsequent  essay,  "  Review  of  Sex  in 
Education,"  she  is  less  happy,  for  she  neither  ap- 
prehends nor  replies  to  Dr.  Clarke's  fundament- 
al position.    "If  the  one  object  of  the  essays 
is  not,"  she  says,  "  to  stay  the  spread  of  co-edu- 
cation, we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see  what 
it  is."    And  yet  Dr.  Clarke  distinctly,  and  al- 
most in  express  terms,  disavows  objection  to 
*' co-education  which  does  not  exclude  appro- 
priate classification,  nor  compel  the  sexes  to  fol- 
low the  same  method  or  the  same  regimen." 
But  incidentally  Miss  Brackett  has  done  some- 
thing toward  accumulating  those  facts  for  which 
Mr.  Higginson  calls.     The  testimonies  from 
Michigan  University,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
Oberlin,  Vassar,  and  Antioch  colleges  do  not 
perhaps  afford  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  of  fact 
or  a  sufficiently  disinterested  testimony  for  a  sci- 
entific determination  of  the  question  which  Dr. 
Clarke  raises ;  but  they  afford  a  more  trustworthy, 
because  a  much  broader,  basis  of  fact  than  he 
has  presented,  and  the  comparative  health  sta- 
tistics of  Mount  Holyoke,  Amherst,  Bowdoin, 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  and  Yale  do  riot 
sustain  the  underlying  assumption  in  this  whole 
discussion,  that  the  physical  faults  of  our  girls' 
education  are  greater  than  those  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  boys.    The  result  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  our  counsel  to  such  of  our  readers,  whether 
parents  or  teachers,  as  have  any  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  an  American  girl, 
to  read,  though  with  caution,  Dr.  Clarke's  book 
on  Sex  in  Education,  and  to  follow  it  with  Miss 
Brackett's  book  on  The  Education  of  American 
Girls.    The  others  may  be  safely  left  to  repose 
in  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are  certain  to  be 
consigned. 

HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 

Of  Mr.  Schweinfurth's  remarkable  book  of 
travels,  The  Heart  of  A  frica  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  much 
here,  since  so  full  an  account  of  his  explorations 
has  already  been  given  in  these  pages.  As  an 
explorer  Mr.  Schweinfurth  ranks  second  only  to 
Livingstone  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker.    As  an  au- 


thor he  has  one  qualification,  and  an  important 
one,  which  neither  of  them  possessed — he  is  an 
accomplished  draughtsman.  The  products  of 
his  skillful  pencil  are  seen  in  the  abundant  illus- 
trations which  enrich  the  two  volumes  devoted  to 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Apart  from  the  interest  which  such 
a  work  has  to  the  simple  reader,  the  interest  of 
romance  and  adventure,  it  is  valuable  to  the 
student  and  to  the  philanthropist:  to  the  stu- 
dent, because  it  opens  up  studies  of  human  na- 
ture in  phases  of  development  which  are  perplex- 
ing to  our  common  philosophy  of  the  nature,  the 
origin,  and  the  destiny  of  man ;  and  to  the  phi- 
lanthropist, because  it  points  to  the  causes  which 
have  enabled  the  barbarism  of  Africa  heretofore 
to  keep  civilization  at  bay,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  not  far  distant  day  when  it  will  yield  its  mate- 
rial wealth  to  modern  civilization,  and  its  abo- 
rigines to  the  conquering  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Our  readers  have  already  enjoyed  in  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine  a  taste  of  Mr.  Charles  Nord- 
hoff's  new  book.  Northern  California^  Oregon, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers). This  will  be  the  best  incentive  to  its  fur- 
ther perusal.  To  such  as  have  read  his  articles 
we  need  only  say  that  the  book  is  all  they  might 
expect  it  to  be.  Mr.  Nordhofl'  has  a  peculiar 
genius  for  seeing  what  other  people  want  to  see, 
and  setting  it  before  them  with  a  photographic 
accuracy.  To  read  his  pen-pictures  of  life  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  of  the  fruit  and  dairy  culture 
of  Northern  California,  and  of  lumbering,  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  personal  visit  to  the  coun- 
try itself.  Mr.  Nordhoff  is  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent writer,  and  though  all  men  have  preju- 
dices, he  has  an  ability  greater  than  most  men 
possess  of  laying  his  prejudices  aside,  and  see- 
ing the  truth  and  making  fair  report  of  it.  He 
has  no  national  enthusiasm  for  what  he  calls  the 
"incorrigible  Puritans,"  but  he  does  not  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  revolution  wrought 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  due  to  their  "re- 
morseless determination."  He  certainly  has  no 
Puritan  principles  against  a  glass  of  home-made 
wine,  but  he  is  none  the  less  ready  to  record 
his  deliberate  judgment  that  wine-raising  in- 
volves for  the  owner  "too  many  risks  with  chil- 
dren and  laborers,  CA-en  if  he  himself  escapes" 
the  contagion  of  drunkenness.  In  brief,  Mr. 
Nordhoft"'s  book  has  all  the  elements  which  * 
give  value  to  a  book  of  travels.  He  has  visited 
a  region  about  which  all  Americans  ought  to 
know  more  than  they  now  do ;  he  has  obsen'ed 
narrowly  and  carefully  its  civilization,  industry, 
and  social  life  ;  and  he  has  written  of  what  he 
has  seen  with  a  fearless  and  an  impartial  pen. 
The  book  is  elaborately  illustrated,  and  is  at- 
tractive in  external  appearance  as  in  contents 
and  interior  character. 

RELIGION. 

The  fact  that  as  we  write  Professor  David 
Swing,  of  Chicago,  is  undergoing  trial  on  charge 
of  heresy  will  give  to  his  Truths  for  To-Dau 
(Jansen,  M'Clurg,  and  Co.)  a  peculiar  interest. 
But  they  do  not  need  any  such  ecclesiastical  im- 
petus to  give  them  both  acceptance  and  value. 
As  a  religious  teacher  Professor  Swing  is  one  of 
'  the  products  and  exponents  of  an  age  that  cares 
more  for  spiritual  life  than  for  doctrinal  expres- 
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sion,  for  the  blossom  and  the  frnit  on  the  tree  than 
for  the  box  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary 
for  its  protection.  It  is  this  fact  which  primari- 
ly has  given  him  his  great  pulpit  popularity,  as 
it  is  this  fact  which  has  brought  upon  him  theo- 
logical odium.  Like  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  F. 
W.  Robertson,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  a  score  of  other  divines  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  he  belongs  to  no  particular  church, 
but  to  the  whole  Christian  brotherhood,  and  de- 
mands for  those  who  are  separated  from  him  in- 
tellectually, but  not  sympathetically,  the  same 
largeness  of  religious  liberty  that  he  claims  for 
himself.  That  he  has  departed  somewhat  from 
the  "old  landmarks"  he  does  not  deny;  that  he 
is  interested  in  the  modern  aspects  of  truth  the 
very  title  of  his  book  indicates;  that  religious 
belief  rests  not  upon  external  evidence,  but  upon 
personal  experience,  he  expressly  affirms;  that 
love  toward  God  and  good-will  toward  man  are 
the  essentials  of  religion  he  repeatedly  re-asserts. 
He  appeals  not  to  authority,  but  to  intuition ; 
never  to  the  church,  and  less  frequently  to  the 
Bible  than  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  He 
is  occasionally  mystical,  if  not  foggy.  What, 
for  example,  he  means  by  his  definition  of  faith 
as  "  the  moral  drift  of  the  heart"  he  would  pos- 
sibly find  it  difficult  to  explain.  But  in  the  main 
his  thoughts  are  clear,  even  if  not  logically  de- 
fined, and  his  style  is  always  crisp,  and  often 
sparkling.  He  is  a  poet  rather  than  a  logician, 
and  reaches  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  read- 
ers not  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  reasoning 
faculties,  but  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  own  spir- 
itual consciousness.  We  have  read  his  sermons 
with  intellectual  and  spiritual  profit  to  ourselves, 
and  we  cordially  commend  them  to  others,  with- 
out assuming  to  judge  what  occult  heresies  may 
be  hidden  away  in  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion of  egotism  in  Canon  Kingsley's  Westmin- 
ster Sermons  (Macmillan  and  Co.).  In  his  in- 
troduction, in  a  passage  of  twenty-five  lines,  we 
count  twelve  uses  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
either  as  "I,"  "we," or  " our;"  and  we  are  dis- 
agreeably impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  pages  where  the  personality  is  made  quite 
as  prominent.  Nor  on  still  further  reading  do 
we  find  that  spiritual  fervor  which  kindles  the 
heart,  or  that  spiritual  insight  into  Scripture 
which  clarifies  the  vision,  and  enables  us  to  see 
God  more  clearly  in  a  glass  from  which  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  of  scholastic  lore  have  been  clean- 
ed away,  nor  that  strong  conviction  of  spiritual 
truth  which  compels  conviction  by  sympathy 
rather  than  by  argument,  nor  a  strong  man's 
settlement  of  doubtful  disputations,  so  that,  aft- 
er the  reading,  doubts  disappear.  We  find  ser- 
mons which  are  essays  rather  than  sermons,  and 
which  are  notable  chiefly  for  the  strong  semi- 
animal  courage  of  the  speaker,  and  for  his  love 
of  nature,  and  for  the  religion  and  theology 
which  have  their  roots  in  nature,  and  find  their 
interpreter,  perhaps  their  chief  inteipreter,  there. 

The  radical  and  fundamental  question  wheth- 
er the  Bible,  with  the  religion  it  inculcates,  is  a 
development  of  human  thought  or  a  gift  from 
God  to  man,  Henry  Rogers  discusses  with  de- 
cided ability  in  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the 
Bible  inferred  from  Itself  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.).  The  course  of  his  argument  is  not 
original,  and  its  power  lies  rather  in  the  accumu- 


lation of  reasons  than  in  the  presentation  of  any 
thoughts  that  are  absolutely  new.  There  is,  in- 
deed, little  or  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  a  clear  and  compact  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  Christian  faith  in  the  Bible  as  a  su- 
perhuman production,  directed  to  the  current  of 
modern  thought,  is  needed,  and  that  the  author 
of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith  has  presented  here  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  and  in  a  style  that  is  vigorous 
without  being  trenchant. 

POPULAR  SCIENCK 

The  publishers  of  A  History  of  North  Amer- 
ican Birds — land  birds — three  volumes  (Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.),  have  produced  a  work  which 
externally  is  worthy  of  its  subject  and  subject- 
matter.  Typographically  it  is  veiy  nearly  per- 
fect ;  artistically  it  is  not  less  so.  It  contains 
sixty-four  plates  of  heads  and  593  wood-cuts 
of  birds.  These  last  are  not  only  exquisite  in 
design  and  execution,  they  are  also  wonderful 
as  portraits,  in  representing  not  merely  with  a 
mathematical  accuracy  the  properties  of  each 
bird,  but  also  with  a  true  artistic  accuracy  the 
spirit  and  life  and  consequent  expression  of  each 
bird.  The  outline  drawings  will  prove  hardly 
less  attractive  to  the  student  than  the  engraving 
to  the  general  reader.  These  outlines  present 
in  a  very  clear  and  compact  manner  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  forms  and  the  characteristic  features 
of  each  species — the  bill,  the  wing,  the  claw,  the 
feathers,  the  tail — so  that  the  student  who  has 
once  mastered  the  method  can  at  a  glance  com- 
pare the  features  of  different  species  as  though 
he  had  them  before  him.  The  work  is  the  joint 
product  of  three  men,  whose  superiors  in  orni- 
thology it  would  not  be  easy,  or  perhaps  possible, 
to  find— Messrs.  S.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer,  and 
R.  Ridgway.  In  addition  to  the  published  but 
scattered  material,  which  has  not  before  been 
made  available  to  the  ordinary  student,  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  manuscript  contained  in  the 
archives  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the 
form  of  correspondence,  elaborate  reports,  and 
the  field  notes  of  collectors  and  travelers,  which 
has  been  made  to  contribute  to  this  work.  The 
technical  and  descriptive  matter  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Ridgway,  the  former 
of  whom  is  well  known  to  ornithologists  by  his 
previous  publications,  especially  Vol.  IX.  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Reports.  The  more  popular  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  of  the  birds  are  furnished 
by  Mr.  Brewer.  These  descriptions  are  to  be 
specially  commended  for  clearness  and  concise- 
ness of  style  and  compactness  of  thought.  There 
is  nowhere  manifest  that  tendency  to  rhetorical 
looseness  and  flow  of  words  which  so  often,  we 
may  almost  say  so  uniformly,  characterizes  all 
popular  descriptions  of  either  birds  or  flowers. 
Indeed,  that  which,  next  to  beauty  of  appear- 
ance and  convenience  of  arrangement,  impresses 
us  in  opening  these  volumes  is  the  marvelous 
amount  of  information  compacted  into  so  small 
a  space.  While  the  reputation  of  the  authors 
renders  the  work  an  authority,  its  comprehen- 
siveness leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  supplemental  information  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  even  further  investigations 
will  for  many  years,  if  ever,  supersede  what  is 
now  certainly  the  most  complete  work  of  its 
:  kind  in  this  country,  and  has  probably  no  supe- 
rior, perhaps  no  equal,  in  European  publications. 
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But  we  can  give  the  non-scientific  reader  a 
better  idea  of  the  book  by  illustrating  its  use  in 
a  single  instance.  We  are  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  introducing  into  our  own  grounds  the 
English  sparrow.  There  are  rumors  that  it  de- 
stroys the  blossoms,  drives  away  native  birds, 
and  does  not  kill  the  worms.  We  turn  to  this 
book  for  information.  An  index  of  English 
names  refers  us  to  the  volume  and  page.  There 
we  find  it  placed  under  the  general  class  of 
finches  (Friiigillce),  of  which  there  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  chapter  a  general  descrip- 
tion. Following  along  the  chapter  to  the  house 
sparrow,  we  find  first  a  concise  description  of  it, 
outline  drawings  showing  the  shape  of  tail,  wing, 
claw,  beak,  and  feathers,  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking account  of  its  colors,  and  then  in  three 
pages  a  description  of  its  character  and  habits, 
with  a  history  of  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States.  We  find  that  it  destroys  the  eggs,  worms, 
and  pupns  of  the  insects  that  infest  our  fruit  trees  ; 
that  it  lives  peaceably  with  other  birds,  except 
that  it  robs  the  robin  of  his  food ;  and  that  it  is 
"hardy,"  enduring  the  severest  winter  without 
apparent  inconvenience  or  discomfort ;  and  final- 
ly, turning  to  the  index  of  plates  of  heads,  we 
find  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  head  of  the  spar- 
row, which  represents,  as  we  have  said,  not  only 
the  contour  of  the  head,  but  the  very  expression 
of  character  which  belongs  to  it.  The  indexes  to 
the  work  are  very  complete.  A  fourth  volume 
is  promised  at  an  early  date,  to  contain  the  wa- 
ter birds  of  North  America. 

NOVELS. 

Ladi/  Anna  (Harper  and  Brothers),  Mr.  An- 
thony Tkollope's  last  novel,  is  a  pure  love- 
story,  and  one  of  a  description  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  weave  out  of  any  elements  afforded 
by  American  society.  It  requires  some  effort  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  a  democratic  reader 
to  understand  why  the  Countess  should  have  such 
an  ineradicable  aversion  to  Daniel  Thwaite,  her 
daughter's  lover.  It  requires  some  sympathy 
with  English  social  caste  to  appreciate  the  gulf 
which  seemingly  separates  them,  but  which  true 
love  bridges  at  last.  The  gradual  influence  of 
such  fiction  must  be  to  weaken  the  dividing  lines, 
and  make  transition  from  the  commoners  to  the 
aristocracy  more  and  more  easy  ;  and  on  just 
such  social  problems  no  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  English  novels  really  turn.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  its  interest  as  a  statement,  if  not  a 
discussion,  of  a  social  problem  with  which  Amer- 
icans are  only  indirectly  interested,  Ladij  Anna 
is  a  love-story  of  unusual  interest.  The  reader 
never  loses  his  sympathy  with  the  persecuted  girl 
or  his  hope  for  her  plebeian  lover,  and  the  nov- 
elist has  succeeded  in  painting  the  resolution  of 
the  former  without  in  the  least  impairing  t^hose 
feminine  charms  which  are  essential  to  an  at- 
tractive heroine  either  in  fiction  or  in  real  life. 

A  very  different  sort  of  a  love-story  is  3ft/ 
Mother  and  I,  by  Miss  Mulock  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  It  is  a  very  quiet  story,  with  little 
plot,  and  with  little  of  the  passion  which  novel- 
ists very  generally,  and  young  ladies  very  often, 
mistake  for  love  ;  a  quiet  story,  such  as  Miss 
Mulock  likes  best  to  write,  and  her  admirers  I 
like  best  to  read  ;  a  story  in  some  sense  sad  in 
its  close,  yet  not  melancholy  ;  one  from  which  ! 
every  reader  will  l  isc  with  a  higher  ideal  of  true 


love,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  its  value,  not 
for  what  it  brings,  but  for  what  in  itself  it  is. 

Those  who  have  read  with  pleasure  the  former 
books  by  Frank  Lek  Benedict  will  welcome 
Joh7i  Worthingtons  Name  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), and  will  recognize  in  the  strong  points  of 
the  book  the  same  evidences  of  talent  that  were 
shown  in  the  preceding  volumes.  Mr.  Benedict 
is  unmistakably  fond  of  delineating  womanly 
failings  and  excellences.  His  characters  grow 
and  develop  in  his  hands  with  marvelous  sem- 
blance of  reality.  The  shocking  sins  which 
startle  a  community  are  but  the  fruit  of  a  grad- 
ual development,  and  a  weak  point  in  the  char- 
acter sufiered  to  grow  weaker  will  give  way  be- 
fore an  assault  of  temptation.  At  the  risk  of 
being  numbered  by  Mr.  Benedict  among  the 
dyspeptic  critics  to  whom  he  humorously  alludes, 
we  shall  venture  to  suggest  that  he  can  fairly  af- 
ford to  leave  romantic  coincidences  of  meeting 
to  writers  possessing  less  true  genius.  There  is 
also  a  flippant  remark  now  and  then  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  book  which  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  true  and  unmistakable  moral  tone  of 
the  story. 

Whatever  other  quality  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis  may  lack  as  a  writer,  she  can  not  be 
accused  of  being  deficient  in  strength.  In  John 
Andross  (Orange  Judd  and  Co.)  she  shows  her 
abihty  to  bring  corporations,  "rings,"  and  pol- 
itics into  her  service  for  working  out  the  purpose 
of  her  story.  For  pleasant  reading  this  book 
contains  rather  too  much  and  too  deep  rascality. 
The  characters  are  living  people,  not  lay  figures, 
but  are  too  generally  not  pleasant  acquaintances. 
The  story  seems  overburdened  with  material. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast 
to  Mrs.  Davis's  book  than  Thorpe  Reijis  (Rob- 
erts Brothers).  Instead  of  strong  and  bold 
strokes,  there  are  dainty  touches.  The  story  is 
not  a  startling  one,  nor  is  it  tame  to  one  who  en- 
joys watching  the  growth  of  character  and  the 
play  of  mind  on  mind  and  heart  on  heart.  The 
tragedy  of  a  disappointed  and  a  misunderstood 
hope  and  love  is  delineated  with  delicacy,  but 
with  an  appreciation  which  redeems  it  from 
weakness.  The  writer,  who  is  only  known  to 
the  American  public  as  "the  author  of  The  Rose 
Garden  "  h  a  lover  of  flowers,  and  the  book  is 
one  to  be  enjoyed  out-of-doors  on  a  quiet  sum- 
mer day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dio  Lewis's  Five-minute  Chats  (Harper  ajnd 
Brothers)  is  a  capital  book  to  leave  on  the  din- 
ing-room mantel-piece,  and  catch  up  to  read 
while  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  dilatory 
members  of  the  family.  It  has  several  quali- 
fications for  such  a  service :  it  is  composed  of 
short  juic}'  paragraphs,  ranging  from  two  or 
three  lines  to  two  or  three  pages  ;  it  is  thorough- 
ly good-humored,  and  reproves  your  follies  and 
corrects  your  faults  without  disturbing  your  own 
serenity  or  impairing  your  digestion ;  and  it 
treats  of  health — a  subject  on  which  we  all  need 
instruction — "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,"  for  which,  however,  we  imagine  we 
never  have  time  till  our  constant  violation  of 
I  the  laws  of  health  lays  us  on  our  bed,  and  the 
j  doctor  comes  to  teach  us  how  to  recover  from 
I  the  sickness  into  which  we  never  ought  to  hare 
fallen. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

DUKING  the  month  of  April  there  has  been 
discovered  one  new  asteroid,  number  137, 
found  by  Palisa,  at  Berlin,  on  the  20th  of  the 
month.  That  announced  by  him  on  the  25th  is, 
according  to  Tietjen,  identical  with  Fortuna,  or 
number  19.  The  second  comet  of  1874  was 
first  seen  by  Winuecke,  at  Strasburg,  on  the  12th 
of  the  month ;  and  on  the  17th,  Coggia,  at  Mar- 
seilles, discovered  the  third  comet  of  this  year. 

In  the  method  of  computing  the  absolute  per- 
turbations of  the  movements  of  one  planet  by  the 
attraction  of  another,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill,  of  the 
Nmitical  Almanac  office,  offers  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion, in  that  he  calls  attention  to  the  notable 
abbreviations  which  are  produced  in  some  i)arts 
of  the  formulee  by  the  introduction  of  the  true 
anomaly  as  the  variable,  according  to  which  the 
integrations  are  to  be  executed.  The  method  is 
a  modification  of  those  of  Laplate  and  Hansen, 
.  and  the  labor  of  the  work  is  materially  less  than 
in  the  methods  formerly  applied. 

Lord  Rosse  contributes  to  the  monthly  notices 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  spots  on  the  disk  of  Ju- 
piter, as  observed  with  his  six-foot  reflector  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  A  large  number  of  unusually 
accurate  tinted  drawings  accompany  the  paper, 
and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  deduce  both 
the  time  of  revolution  of  the  planet  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  spots  on  the  surface.  There  seems 
no  doubt  but  that  these  latter  are  of  the  nature 
of  clouds  in  Jupiter's  atmosphere. 

The  remarkable  series  of  dates  of  solar  and 
lunar  eclipses  observed  by  the  Chinese  during 
the  past  twenty-five  hundred  years,  and  publish- 
ed a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  London, 
lias  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Lewis, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  This  gentleman,  who 
is  known  as  one  of  the  most  cultivated  of  Amer- 
ican amateur  astronomers,  has  prepared  solar 
and  lunar  tables  of  sufficiently  approximate  ex- 
actness to  enable  him  to  compute  the  circum- 
stances of  an  eclipse  with  great  ease,  and  has 
undertaken  to  deduce  in  detail  the  results  for 
each  of  the  eclipses  recorded  in  the  Chinese  an- 
nals. The  importance  of  this  great  work  can 
not  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  should  it  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  every  possible  eclipse 
since  the  beginning  of  the  records  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  it  would  add  materially  to  the  pre- 
cision of  our  knowledge  of  the  chronology  and 
the  science  of  those  ancient  times,  besides  giv- 
ing a  better  insight  into  the  usefulness  of  certain 
ancient  eclipses  in  improving  our  knowledge  of 
the  movements  of  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

In  reference  to  the  approaching  transit  of 
Venus,  Lord  Lindsay  announces  that  his  nights 
will  be  devoted  while  at  the  island  of  Mauritius 
to  observations  of  the  planet  Juno,  whose  oppo- 
sition occurs  in  November,  in  hopes  that  he  may 
by  these  determine  the  solar  parallax  with  an 
accuracy  but  little  inferior  to  that  resulting  from 
observations  of  the  transit. 

The  movements  of  the  fixed  stars  toward  or 
from  the  earth  has,  as  is  well  known,  formed  the 
subject  of  a  long  series  of  brilliantly  successful 
spectroscopic  investigations  by  Huggins,  of  Lon- 
don.   This  gentleman  has  now  contributed  an 


equally  valuable  memoir  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  detailing  the  results  of  his  attempts 
to  apply  to  the  nebulce  a  similar  course  of  ob- 
servation. The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
an  investigation  were  excessive,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  eminent  observer  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  satisfactorily  conclude  more  than  this, 
viz.,  that  none  of  the  nebulae  show  a  motion  of 
translation  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  per 
second,  including  the  earth's  motion  at  the  time 
of  observation.  The  gaseous  nebula?,  as  a  class, 
have  not  proper  motions  so  great  as  many  of  the 
fixed  stars. 

The  scintillation  of  the  stars  has  become  a 
very  interesting  subject  of  investigation  since  the 
application  of  the  spectroscope  to  this  phenom- 
enon by  Respighi  a  few  years  ago.  The  latest 
contribution  to  this  study  is  by  Montigny,  of 
Belgium,  who  concludes  that  the  "frequency of 
variations  of  the  colors  of  stars  in  scintillation  is 
generally  in  relation  with  the  constitution  of  their 
light  according  to  spectral  analysis."  Montigny 
confirms  Dufour's  law  that  the  red  stars  scintil- 
late less  than  the  white  ones,  and  explains  it  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  total  separation  of  the 
colored  bundles  of  rays  by  atmospheric  dispersion 
is  greater  in  the  case  of  a  red  star. 

Professor  Wright,  of  Yale  College,  contributes 
a  highly  important  memoir  on  the  polarization 
of  the  light  of  the  zodiacal  light.  By  means  of 
very  delicate  apparatus  of  his  own  construction 
he  establishes  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  light  in  question  is  polarized  in  a  plane 
passing  through  the  sun  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  per  cent.,  and  that  therefore,  as  its 
spectroscopic  examination  shows  it  to  be  not 
perceptibly  different  from  that  of  the  sun,  it  must 
be  considered  as  being  reflected  to  us  from  a 
crowd  of  small  bodies  (meteoroids)  revolving 
around  the  sun  in  orbits  not  f^ir  removed  from 
the  ecliptic.  Such  a  ring  might  appear  to  a  per- 
son on  a  neighboring  star  to  have  a  nebulous 
aspect,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  ring  nebulaj, 
as  well  as  Saturn's  rings,  have  very  similar  con- 
stitution. 

In  Terrestrial  Physics  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  the  recent  seismic  disturbances  in  North 
Carolina  have  been  the  subject  of  careful  study  by 
Professor  Duprey,  of  that  State,  who  states  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  volcanic  action, 
and  that  the  shock  and  noises  proceed  from  the 
interior  of  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  are  of 
the  nature  of  slight  earthquake  shocks. 

One  of  the  finest  auroras  of  the  past  years  was 
observed  throughout  the  northern  portions  of  the 
United  States  on  the  7th  of  April.  Simultaneous 
magnetic  disturbances  were  reported  in  France. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Professor  Loomis  presented  a 
most  valuable  paper  on  the  movements  of  storm 
centres  in  America,  and  one  that  ranks  in  im- 
portance with  those  of  the  Euro])ean  meteorolo- 
gists Mohn,  Ilildebrandsson,  Maydell,  etc.  The 
numerous  generalizations  deduced  by  him,  while 
in  part  confirming  those  previously  announced  by 
Espy,  Redfield,  Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  embrace  also 
many  entirely  new  ideas,  and  in  all  respects  sur- 
pass those  of  his  predecessors  by  the  definitely 
accurate  nature  of  his  results.    Perhaps  the  most 
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novel  of  the  rules  deduced  by  Loomis  are  that 
the  storm  track  is  in  the  axis  of  the  region  of 
greatest  rain-fall,  and  that  the  storm  centre  moves 
most  rapidly  when  the  westerly  winds  in  its  rear 
are  the  strongest. 

The  German  government  has,  it  is  asserted, 
taken  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent commission  on  ocean  meteorology,  and 
the  director  of  the  London  Meteorological  OflSce 
announces  that  a  general  international  conven- 
tion will  be  called  during  the  coming  year  to  con- 
sider especially  the  questions  of  maritime  mete- 
orology— a  subject  that  certainly  demands  imme- 
diate special  attention. 

To  the  Chemist  the  month  has  been  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  good  work  done  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  Of  this  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy- portion  is  the  discovery,  by  Professor 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  of  Harvard  University,  of  a 
metameric  series  of  seven  compounds  in  the  am- 
monio-cobalt  group — the  first  case  of  metamer- 
ism yet  observed  in  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

Cleve  has  continued  his  researches  among  the 
rarer  metals,  and  now  describes  many  compounds 
of  lanthanum.  To  this  metal  he  gives  the  atom  - 
ic weight  of  139.15,  regarding  it  as  triatomic. 
Lanthanum,  cerium,  didymium,  yttrium,  and 
erbium  are,  according  to  him,  all  triatomic  met- 
als, and  form  a  special  group  by  themselves. 

Crookes  has  completed  a  long  and  exhaustive 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  atomic 
weight  of  thallium,  and  has  reached  the  value 
203.642.  No  more  thorough  work  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  done. 

Not  many  years  since  tlie  world  was  startled 
by  Graham's  discovery  of  metallic  hydrogenium, 
as  he  named  the  hydrogen  occluded  by  palladi- 
um. This  occluded  hydrogen  has  just  been  re- 
examined by  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  who  re- 
gard it  as  uniting  with  the  palladium  to  form  a 
definite  hydride,  PdgH.  A  similar  sodium  com- 
pound is  also  described  by  them,  having  the  for- 
mula NagH.  In  these  compounds  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solidified  hydrogen  appears  to  be 
0.625,  water  being  unity. 

A  strange  occurrence  of  crystallized  silica  has 
been  noted  by  Hiibner  of  Rostock.  While  pre- 
paring some  specimens  for  microscopic  purposes 
from  Gorlitz  brown  coal,  he  noticed  in  the  coal 
peculiar  minute  crystals,  six-sided  columns  point- 
ed at  both  ends.  From  one  kilogram  of  the 
coal  he  obtained  three  grams  of  these  crystals, 
which  proved  to  be  quartz.  He  failed  to  find 
any  thing  similar  in  other  brown  coals. 

A  very  curious  observation  has  been  made  by 
Oscar  Loew,  the  chemist  of  the  Wheeler  expe- 
dition. In  quite  a  number  of  plutonic  rocks  from 
the  far  West  he  has  detected  minute  quantities 
of  cobalt  and  nickel,  metals  probably  never  be- 
fore found  under  such  circumstances.  Both 
were  found  in  basalt  from  tlie  Gila  River,  while 
cobalt  alone  occurred  in  ryolites  from  the  Pelon- 
cillo  Mountains,  Arizona,  and  the  Burro  Mount- 
ains, New  Mexico,  and  in  trachyte  from  the  Sier- 
ra Calitro,  Arizona.  In  this  connection  it  is 
also  worth  while  to  mention  the  discovery  by  Dr. 
Endlich,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, of  native  tellurium  among  some  ores  from 
the  Red  Cloud  Mine,  Colorado.  Until  this  dis- 
covery M'as  made,  only  one  locality  for  this  rare 
mineral  was  known,  namely,  near  Nagy-Ag,  in 
Transylvania. 


The  spectrum  of  exploding  gun-cotton  has 
been  examined  by  Lohse.  Many  bright  lines 
were  noticed,  but  of  course  could  not  be  readily 
studied.  These  lines  were  remarkably  widen- 
ed, the  extent  of  the  widening  being  apparently 
dependent  upon  the  violence  of  the  explosion. 

In  organic  chemistry  there  is  little  worth  not- 
ing. Steiner  has  effected  a  new  synthesis  of 
succinic  acid,  and  Gladstone  and  Tribe  have  con- 
tinued their  experiments  with  the  "copper-zinc 
couple."  This  time  their  investigations  relate 
to  the  action  of  the  couple  upon  allyl-iodide. 

Announcements  in  regard  to  Geological  and 
Miner alo(jical  subjects  have  not  been  very  nu- 
merous, although  various  details  of  local  impor- 
tance have  been  published  ;  and  in  the  United 
States  there  have  been  some  reports  of  the  geo- 
logical surveys  of  States,  among  them  that  of 
New  Jersey,  under  Professor  George  H.  Cook. 
This  is  especially  valuable  in  its  connection  with 
the  mining  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  State. 
Two  new  mineral  species  have  been  announced 
since  our  last,  namely,  horbachite  and  schrock- 
ingenite. 

The  approach  of  the  season  for  active  opera- 
tions in  the  way  of  Explorations  and  Researches 
in  the  United  States  is  marked  by  the  note  of 
preparation,  and  although  it  is  not  likelj''  that  as 
much  will  be  accomplished  this  year  as  in  1878, 
there  is  yet  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  West.  The 
parties  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  and  of  Professor  Hayden  of  the  Interior 
Department  are  making  ready  to  start  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  preliminaries  have  been  com- 
pleted. Professor  Powell,  who  has  accomplished 
so  much  in  his  exploration  of  the  canon  region 
of  the  Colorado,  hopes  also  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  completing  his  field  work  before  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WilHam  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  left  San  Erancisco  on  the  20th  of 
April  for  his  season's  work,  which  includes  a  sur- 
vey of  Cook's  Inlet  aiid  Bristol  Bay,  and  of  the 
general  coast  as  far  north  as  and  including  the 
islands  of  St.  Michael  and  Nunivak.  His  special 
object  is  the  determination  of  magnetic  phenom- 
ena and  the  preparation  of  a  coast  pilot.  A  law 
has  been  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the 
prosecution  of  researches  into  the  natural  history 
and  geographical  distribution  of  the  fur  seals, 
and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  so  favorably  known 
by  his  explorations  in  the  Pribylov  Islands,  has 
been  appointed  to  this  duty  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  he 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
whose  more  especial  duty  will  be  to  look  after 
the  affairs  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
and  to  determine  whether  they  have  complied 
strictly  with  their  contract  with  the  United  States. 

The  account  of  an  exploration  of  Lake  Oke- 
chobee,  in  Florida,  as  prosecuted  during  the  last 
winter  underthe  auspicesof  i\\QForest  and  Stream 
newspaper,  has  been  published  in  that  journal, 
the  parly  consisting  of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Ober, 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  and  others.  They  give  a 
rather  more  definite  and  much  tamer  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  lake  and  its  natural  history  than 
was  previously  asserted  to  be  the  case,  their  ex- 
amination dispelling  the  prevailing  fictions  as  to 
the  existence  of  mined  buildings,  remarkable  ob- 
jects of  natural  history,  etc. 
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The  re-examination  of  various  routes  for  a 
canal  across  Central  America  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  has  been  completed,  and  the  par- 
ties at  last  advices  were  on  their  way  back  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  likely  that  at  an 
early  date  we  shall  receive  full  reports,  with  a 
statement  of  the  line  selected  by  the  committee 
as  considered  preferable  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  an  eminent  English  natu- 
ralist, well  known  for  his  explorations  in  Guate- 
mala several  years  ago,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  second  visit  to  that  country  with  much 
additional  information  respecting  its  physical 
and  natural  history. 

Several  valuable  reports  of  explorations  pros- 
ecuted in  previous  years  in  America  have  lately 
been  published.  One  of  these,  by  Lieutenant 
EufFner,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  at  the 
order  of  General  Pope,  gives  an  account  of  a 
reconnaissance  into  the  Ute  country,  made  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  The  report  of  Captain 
Selfridge  on  the  ship-canal  survey  across  the  Istli- 
mus  of  Darien  has  appeared  in  a  well-illustrated 
quarto  volume.  The  official  report  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Polaris,  as  obtained  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  various  members,  has  also  been 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  chart,  showing  the  geograph- 
ical discoveries  made  by  the  expedition. 

The  arrival  of  the  Challenger  at  Melbourne, 
after  having  left  South  Africa,  has  been  already 
communicated,  and  the  astronomical  world  is 
waiting  with  much  interest  the  report  she  brings 
of  Macdonald's  Island,  Kerguelen  Land,  and  oth- 
er localities  visited,  as  to  their  fitness  as  stations 
for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Beccari,  the  intrepid  Italian  explorer,  has 
commenced  the  survey  of  certain  little-known 
parts  of  Sumatra,  and  is  likely  to  add  to  the  rep- 
utation which  Italian  explorers  have  attained 
within  the  last  few  years  by  their  energy  and  en- 
terprise. 

The  completion  of  Gerhard  Eohlf's  explora- 
tion of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  and  his  return  to 
Cairo  is  announced,  although  no  details  of  his 
observations  have  come  to  light  since  his  arrival 
at  the  Oasis  of  Dachel. 

Messrs.  Behm  and  Wagner  have  published  their 
annual  summary  of  the  population  of  the  v/orld, 
as  obtained  by  the  latest  reports  and  estimates, 
the  footing  for  the  year  1873  amounting  to 
1,300,000,000  souls. 

In  Zoology  we  have  to  announce  the  discovery 
of  a  new  bed  of  the  bones  of  the  ancient  extinct 
moa  or  Dinomis  of  New  Zealand,  which  bids 
fair  to  add  considerably  to  the  means  of  illustra- 
ting these  giants  of  the  feathered  tribe  in  the 
public  museums  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
National  Museum  at  Washington  was  enriched 
last  year  by  the  receipt  of  several  skeletons  from 
the  Canterbury  Museum,  and  a  still  finer  series 
has  lately  been  purchased  from  the  same  estab- 
lishment by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York.  These  with  the  large 
series  in  possession  of  Professor  Marsh,  of  New 
Haven,  and  the  scattered  specimens  in  other 
museums,  are  sufficient  to  give  a  very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  this  group  in  the  collections  of  tlie 
United  States.  Puller  details  are  published  of 
the  fossil  bird  in  the  London  Sheppey  clay,  re- 
cently described  by  Professor  Owen  as  Odontop- 
teryx  toliapicus,  a  characteristic  feature  of  which 


consists  in  the  teeth-like  processes  on  the  edge  of 
the  upper  jaw.  These,  however,  are  not  distinct 
teeth  implanted  in  sockets,  as  in  the  Ichthyornis 
of  Professor  Marsh,  but  only  dentary  processes. 

Professor  Cope  and  Professor  Marsh  continue 
the  announcements  of  their  discoveries  of  fossil 
vertebrates  in  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  beds 
of  the  West,  all  classes  of  vertebrates  being  rep- 
resented, and  the  variety  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  give  any  special  indications  in 
our  brief  abstract. 

Eeports  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Dall  and 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott  upon  the  natural  history 
of  the  birds  of  the  Aleutian  and  Pribylov  Isl- 
ands, adding  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  aquatic  species  of  the  North  Pacific. 

The  natural  history  of  man  continues  to  excite 
the  special  attention  of  ethnologists,  whose  re- 
searches are  continually  being  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  remains  of  his  skeleton  or  of  his 
handiwork.  A  new  bone  and  prehistoric  cavern 
has  been  found  at  Macarsca,  in  Dalmatia,  and 
another  in  Switzerland,  the  latter  said  to  have 
furnished  the  best  specimens  of  carvings  of  pre- 
historic animals,  such  as  the  reindeer,  etc.,  yet 
brought  to  light. 

The  pretended  discovery  by  Calvert  of  human 
prehistoric  handiwork  in  the  miocene  of  the  Dar- 
danelles near  Constantinople  proves  to  be  un- 
founded, the  supposed  tracings  on  a  piece  of  bone 
turning  out,  it  is  stated,  to  be  merely  the  eroding 
work  of  some  crustacean. 

In  our  own  country  the  shell  heaps  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  have  been  prolific  in  treasures  of  stone 
and  bone,  indicating  the  opening  of  a  new  field 
in  this  direction. 

The  vague  traditions  in  reference  to  the  nur- 
ture of  human  children  by  wolves,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Eemus,  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  time,  have,  it  is 
alleged,  been  fortified  by  three  recent  cases  in 
India,  young  persons  of  both  sexes  having  been 
found  inhabiting  caverns  in  company  with  wolves, 
and  when  captured  exhibiting  all  the  untamable 
ferocity  and  peculiar  habits  of  their  foster  par- 
ents, going  on  all  fours,  gnawing  of  bones,  eat- 
ing of  raw  flesh,  etc. 

The  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Ethnology  and  Archa3ology  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  Stockholm  on  the  7th 
of  August,  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  few  representatives  from  America 
have  hitherto  been  present  at  the  meetings  of 
this  important  society. 

The  subject  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Econ- 
omy continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  civ- 
ilized nations,  but  although  a  great  variety  of 
announcements  of  discoveries  are  made,  these  are 
either  reproductions  of  what  has  been  already 
noted,  possibly  in  some  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  or  else  are  so  limited  in  application  as  not 
properly  to  be  the  subject  of  so  brief  abstracts  as 
ours.  We  may,  however,  mention  that  the  rapid 
diminution  of  American  forests,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  this  change  of  physical  condition  upon 
climatology,  and  especially  upon  drainage,  has 
recently  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commission,  with  a  view  of  investigating  the 
subject  and  reporting  upon  the  extent  of  the 
evils  and  a  remedy  for  them. 
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The  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  guano  beds 
on  the  Peruvian  coast,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  chief  source  of  support  to  that  nation,  has 
been  a  subject  of  grave  apprehension  both  to 
Peru  and  to  the  nations  which  have  depended 
upon  her  for  this  important  fertihzer.  Recent 
explorations  of  the  coast  of  the  main-land,  how- 
ever, hare  revealed  the  existence  of  new  beds, 
embracing  many  millions  of  tons,  even  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  those  of  the  Chincha  Islands. 

A  movement  is  now  being  made  to  introduce 
the  prairie-chicken,  or  pinnated  grouse,  into  va- 
rious waste  tracts  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
with  probable  success.  It  is  stated  that  a  few 
years  ago  several  pairs  were  transferred  to  a  dis- 
trict in  Maryland,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
proper  protection  the  progeny  already  amounts 
to  several  thousands. 

The  movement  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Connecti- 
cut, which  was  initiated  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  last  Decem- 
ber, has  been  progressing  quite  favorably.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  a  large  number  of  farmers'  con- 
ventions have  been  held  throughout  the  State,  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  set  forth,  and  very 
encouragingly  received,  the  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising formers  giving  it  their  hearty  and  ear- 
nest support.  The  project  has  also  been  brought 
before  the  people  through  the  press  of  the  State, 
and  by  the  publication  and  circulation  of  ad- 
dresses bearing  upon  the  matter.  It  is  expected 
that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  provide  means  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experiment  station  in  Connecticut. 

AVe  are  much  pleased  to  note  a  "Report  on 
the  Analyses  and  Estimation  of  Value  of  ten 
different  Commercial  Fertilizers  for  the  Georgia 
State  Agricultural  Society,  by  H.  C.  White,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Geor- 
gia State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  JNIe- 
chanic  Arts."  This  report,  following  the  exam- 
ple introduced  into  this  country  by  Professor 
Johnson,  chemist  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Agriculture,  estimates  the  relative  values  of  dif- 
ferent fertilizers,  by  computing,  by  a  scale  of 
prices  assumed  to  be  fttir  for  that  market,  the 
values  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  which  they 
are  found  by  analysis  to  contain.  The  assumed 
scale  of  values  is  quite  liberal  to  the  dealers ;  and 
in  certain  minor  points,  as  in  the  discussion  of 
the  relative  values  of  different  potash  salts  and 
of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  the  re- 
port is  perhaps  open  to  criticism.  But  a  very 
valuable  point  is  gained  in  that  the  principle  of 
the  valuation  of  fertilizers  upon  the  basis  of  their 
chemical  composition  is  set  forth,  and  the  anal- 
yses are  made  in  behalf  of  the  farmers,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  by  the 
chemist  of  the  State  College,  The  farmers  of 
Georgia  appear  to  be  taking  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  secure  good  fertilizers,  and  their  ag- 
ricultural college  is  doing  very  creditable  work 
to  aid  them. 

The  analyses  of  fertilizers,  for  the  purpose  of 
control  of  the  trade  in  these  articles,  are  becoming 
year  by  year  more  common,  and  their  necessity 
better  understood.  In  the  experiment  station 
at  Halle,  in  Germany,  the  number  of  these  analy- 
ses made  annually  has  been  increasing,  until  now 
it  is  over  one  thousand.  In  the  laboratory  of  Pro- 
fessor Voelcker,  of  London,  chemist  of  the  Roy- 


al Agricultural  Society  of  England,  where  analy- 
ses of  fertilizers  are  made  for  members  of  the 
society  and  others,  the  amount  of  this  work  has 
grown  to  such  a  degree  that  five  or  six  assistant 
chemists  are  employed,  who  analyze  about  two 
thousand  samples  per  year. 

Experience,  as  decisive  as  it  is  costly,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  has  shown 
that  the  only  means  for  regulating  the  trade  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  preventing  immense 
frauds,  is  that  the  buyers  know  the  quality  of 
the  goods  they  purchase,  that  this  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  chemical  analysis,  and  that  com- 
plete security  must  be  sought  in  analyses  made 
by  parties  working  in  the  interest  of  the  buyer. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  no- 
tice an  account  given  by  Dr.  Maercker,  director 
of  the  experiment  station  at  Halle,  in  Prussia, 
of  the  fertilizers  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  The 
principal  articles  exhibited  were,  potash  salts 
from  the  mines  at  Stassfurth,  in  Germany,  phos- 
phorites from  Europe  and  America,  superphos- 
phates, guanos,  ammoniacal  preparations,  and 
Chili  saltpetre.  The  artificial  fertilizers  were 
mostly  of  German  and  English  manufacture. 
The  German  wares  were  in  general  unmixed, 
and  were  accompanied  by  strict  guarantees  of 
their  composition,  which  fact  corresponds  with 
the  German  practice  of  buying  fertilizers  con- 
taining known  quantities  —  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  or  nitrogen — separately,  and  mixing  them 
at  discretion.  The  English  fertilizers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  generally  mixtures  of  these 
various  fertilizing  materials,  and  were  sold  as 
"turnip  fertilizers,"  "wheat  manures,"  etc,  thus 
rendering  the  control  upon  the  contents  of  ferti- 
lizing ingredients  more  difficult.  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  English  and  German  wares  Dr. 
Maercker  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
German  farmers  judge  more  rationally  than  the 
English  as  to  what  each  individual  crop  needs, 
and  with  justifiable  pride  attributes  this  to  the 
study  of  agriculture  in  the  German  agricultural 
schools  and  universities. 

The  European  experiment  stations  continue 
their  usual  activity.  The  last  official  report  of 
the  Prussian  stations  shov/s  that  the  number  of 
these,  including  laboratories  devoted  to  investi- 
gations in  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry  and 
physiology,  is  over  twent}^,  while  the  revenue  of 
the  stations  for  the  year  1872  was  49,374  thalers, 
or  over  $35,500  in  gold. 

Accounts  from  Switzerland  show  that  there 
are  in  that  country,  1st,  the  so-called  "Alpine 
experiment  stations, "  four  in  number,  commenced 
in  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments 
with  fertilizers;  2d,  a  station  for  dairy  econo- 
my, established  in  1872,  at  Thun ;  3d,  a  sta- 
tion in  process  of  establishment  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  ZUrich ;  4th,  the  establish- 
ment for  investigations  in  agricultural  science 
maintained  by  Mr,  Risler  on  his  estate  of  Calo- 
vres,  near  Nyon.  In  addition  to  this,  various 
agricultm-al  societies  make  arrangements  with 
the  laboratories  of  the  schools  of  science  for  the 
analyses  of  fertilizers,  in  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
trol over  the  trade  in  those  articles. 

The  subject  of  Pisciculture  and  the  Fisheries 
continues  to  occupy  a  great  share  of  i)ublic  at- 
tention, and  the  number  of  States  having  com- 
missioners to  look  after  the  fisheries  promises  to 
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increase,  although  no  new  names  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  list  since  our  last  statement.  Reports 
have  appeared,  however,  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  California,  giving  satisfactory  accounts  of 
the  work  done.  The  shad  appear  to  be  unusu- 
ally abundant  during  the  present  season  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  the  result,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  efforts  taken  by  the  various 
States  to  increase  their  number.  It  is  said  that 
the  Hudson  River  is  better  provided  with  fish 
tlian  for  many  years  past,  the  wholesale  value 
being  scarcely  greater  than  on  the  Potomac 
River,  where  the  supply  has  always  been  quite 
ample. 

The  recent  capture  of  several  full-grown  shad 
in  California  is  the  practical  earnest  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operations  which  have  been  under- 
taken to  introduce  this  fish  into  new  waters. 
The  question  of  the  food  of  the  shad  in  the  ocean 
has  recently  received  a  partial  illustration  by  the 
capture  of  several  fish  on  the  Delaware  River 
with  their  stomachs  filled  with  minute  crustace- 
ans, probably  of  the  genus  Mysis. 

Many  years  ago  eggs  of  the  salmon  were  car- 
ried from  London  to  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
and  there  bred  in  ponds.  Although  the  persist- 
ence of  the  fish  in  the  Derwent  River  and  other 
Tasmanian  streams  has  been  maintained,  their 
positive  existence  has  not  been  proved  until  re- 
cently, when  a  salmon  was,  as  is  reported,  actu- 
ally taken  and  sent  to  London  for  identification. 
Another  part  of  the  experiment,  that  of  intro- 
ducing the  sea  trout,  has  been  perfectly  success- 
ful, fish  of  several  pounds  in  weight  having  been 
recently  captured,  their  number  having  increased 
so  rapidly  that  they  already  constitute  quite  an 
important  source  of  the  food  supply.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  European  brook  trout. 

The  distribution  of  salmon  eggs  from  the 
United  States  establishment  at  Bucksport  to  the 
various  State  Commissioners  has  been  completed, 
and  in  most  cases  the  young  fish  have  been 
placed  in  the  waters  for  which  they  were  ulti- 
mately intended.  The  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries of  Canada  has  lately  caused  to  be  adver- 
tised a  list  of  streams  in  Canada  which  are  of- 
fered to  parties  for  salmon-fishing,  at  minimum 
sums  of  from  $20  to  $500  each. 

In  the  department  of  Engineerincf  we  may  re- 
cord the  progress  of  a  number  of  domestic  and 
foreign  constructions,  as  well  as  the  projection 
of  numerous  new  works. 

Upon  tlie  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  the 
work  upon  the  roadway  and  on  the  eastern  ap- 
proaches, according  to  the  latest  published  re- 
ports, is  progressing  favorably.  The  bridge  was 
expected  to  be  ready  for  use  and  the  eastern 
approaches  finished  during  the  month  of  May. 
No  time  for  the  completion  of  the  western  ap- 
proaches can  yet  be  fixed. 

The  project  of  bridging  the  Detroit  River  may 
be  considered  as  making  progress.  A  general 
convention  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  lately  held  at  Detroit,  took  action  in 
favor  of  the  bridge  scheme.  The  proposed 
structure  will  start  from  the  foot  of  Second 
Street,  and  will  have  a  total  lengtli  of  2G.50  feet, 
with  a  height  of  15  feet  in  the  clear  from  the 
surface  of  the  river.  It  will  have  twelve  spans  : 
the  first  100  feet,  the  second  375  feet,  then  seven 
spans  of  200  feet  each,\another  of  375  feet,  and 


the  two  nearest  the  Canadian  shore  200  feet  each. 
Four  draws  are  contemplated,  large  enough  to 
insure  no  obstruction  to  navigation. 

The  new  tunnel  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  Railroad  through  Bergen  Hill  is 
making  headway.  On  the  eastern  end  the  head- 
ing has  been  advanced  some  fifteen  feet.  Shaft 
No.  1  has  been  sunk  seventy-one  feet,  just  to  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel.  Shaft  No.  2  has  been  sunk 
about  fifty  feet,  No.  3  about  forty  feet,  and  Nos. 
5  and  6  down  to  the  rock,  which  is  here  about 
fifteen  feet  under  the  surface.  At  the  west  end 
the  rock  has  been  stripped  of  its  covering  of  earth, 
and  the  heading  has  been  commenced.  A  begin- 
ning has  also  been  made  on  the  heavy  cutting  west 
of  the  tunnel.  A  full  force  of  men  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  the  work. 

A  project  of  considerable  importance  was  re- 
cently brought  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  namely,  a  scheme  for  the  construction 
of  a  navigable  water-way  between  Troy  and 
Lake  Champlain.  The  work  includes  the  deep- 
ening of  the  Hudson  River  from  Troy  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  the  excavation  of  a  canal  from 
the  latter  point  to  Whitehall,  on  the  lake. 
The  proposed  improvements  will  extend  over 
sixty-three  and  three-tenths  miles.  Its  object  is 
to  increase  the  facilities  of  New  York  to  com- 
mand the  commerce  of  the  West.  The  maxi- 
mum cost  of  the  projected  canal  is  estimated  at 
$10,000,000,  and  if  carried  into  effect,  it  will 
secure  water  communication  from  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  from  all  the  ports  of 
the  great  lakes,  to  tide-water  at  the  cities  of  Troy, 
Albany,  and  New  York  for  vessels  of  2000  tons 
burden. 

A  project  of  similar  intent,  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  to  connect  the  James  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  which  claims  to  possess  extraor- 
dinary advantages  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the 
Western  population  in  providing  a  great  highway 
for  the  cheap  transportation  of  their  bulky  pro- 
ductions to  market,  and  for  fostering  commerce 
in  general,  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
favorable  report  by  Chief  Engineer  General  A.  A. 
Humphreys,  U.S.A.  The  cost  of  this  enterprise 
is  estimated  to  fiill  within  $GO,000,000,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  its  completion  six  years. 

The  Channel  tunnel  to  connect  England  and 
France  is  still  talked  about.  A  meeting  of 
French  and  English  railway  directors  has  been 
held,  and,  it  is  said,  they  have  determined  what 
ought  to  be  done.  A  commission  of  French  in- 
spectors of  navigation  and  ports,  in  pursuance 
of  their  duty  of  considering  questions  relating  to 
tlie  improvement  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  England  and  France,  have  been 
examining  a  scheme  for  a  new  port  to  the  south- 
west of  Boulogne. 

A  novelty  in  rapid  local  transit  is  about  to  be 
tried  in  the  interests  of  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia.  The  proposition  is  to 
construct  an  inclined-plane  steam  passenger  rail- 
way from  Manayunk  to  Roxborough.  From 
abroad  we  may  record  a  similar  proposal  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Naples  to  the  crater  of 
Mount  Vesuvius. 

A  railroad  scheme  of  vast  possible  importance 
— namely,  the  Indo-European  Railway — is  now 
receiving  considerable  attention  from  the  gov- 
ernments most  interested.  The  proposition  at 
present  mooted  is  that  of  M.  Ferdinand  de 
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Lesseps,  of  Suez  Canal  renown,  and  its  object 
is  to  unite  the  south  and  west  of  Europe  with 
the  richest  portions  of  Central  Asia,  and  further 
on  in  the  future  with  the  far  eastern  parts  of  that 
continent.  The  Russian  and  East  Indian  press 
are  according  the  project  most  favorable  consid- 
eration as  a  means  of  developing  the  enormous 
and  varied  resources  of  the  East. 

In  the  direction  of  railway  improvement,  it  is 
interesting  to  record  the  favor  with  which  sev- 
eral successful  American  inventions  have  been 
received  abroad.  The  Pullman  system  of  palace 
cars,  so  largely  in  use  upon  the  railways  of  this 
country,  has  within  a  few  months  past  been  intro- 
duced experimentally  upon  the  English  roads, 
and  has  met  with  a  quite  enthusiastic  reception. 
The  Westinghouse  air  brake  likewise  is  being 
quite  largely  adopted,  since  several  recent  trials 
with  the  apparatus  developed  its  remarkable 
utility. 

The  approach  of  the  season  of  industrial  ex- 
hibitions has  already  been  brought  to  public 
notice.  The  programmes  of  several  sucli  un- 
dertakings have  already  been  published,  and 
ere  the  month  has  passed  these  will  doubtless 
be  augmented  by  others.  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  New  York  announces  the  opening  of  its 
forty-third  annual  exhibition  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember next.  The  Franklin  Institute  has  like- 
wise decided  to  revive  its  old  custom,  by  holding 
an  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  foundation,  from  the  6th  to 
the  31st  of  October,  1874.  In  its  published  in- 
vitation to  the  public  to  participate  the  com- 
mittee having  the  enterprise  in  charge  states  its 
desire  to  make  this  exhibition  represent  as  fully 
as  possible  the  mechanical  improvements  of  the 
last  half  century,  to  which  the  Institute  has  so 
largely  contributed. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  exhibitions 
we  must  note  the  novel  but  eminently  useful 
proposition  of  the  British  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation to  hold  a  sanitary  and  educational  exhibi- 
tion at  Glasgow  during  the  coming  fall.  The 
object  of  this  exhibition  is  to  bring  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  public  generally,  and  particularly  of 
that  portion  interested  in  social,  sanitary,  and 
educational  questions,  the  latest  scientific  appli- 
ances for  improving  the  public  health  and  pro- 
moting education.  Of  these,  all  matters  per- 
taining to  architectural  and  sanitary  engineering, 
ventilation,  heating  and  cooking,  water  supply, 
sewage  and  drainage,  food,  disinfectants,  hygi- 
enic appliances,  articles  used  in  teaching,  and 
every  thing  appertaining  to  the  advancement  of 
public  health  and  comfort  and  the  promotion  of 
education,  may  be  named. 

Report  No.  G  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  now 
in  press,  gives  the  following  compilation  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
vears  1872  and  1873,  up  to  December  31,  viz.  : 
imports,  1872,  $077,144,579;  imports,  1873, 
$624,997,302,  showing  a  gain  for  the  country 
of  fifty-two  millions.  Domestic  exports,  1872, 
$544,438,789  ;  ditto,  1873  (specie  values), 
$006,306,531,  showing  a  gain  of  sixty-two  mill- 
ions for  the  country.  In  1872  our  specie  and 
bullion  imports  were  $21,182,004;  in  1873, 
$29,749,439.  In  1872  our  specie  and  bullion 
domestic  exports  were  $92,295,236;  in  1873, 
$56,263,496.    Our  export  of  domestic  manufac- 


tures was  increased  in  one  year  ninety-eight 
millions. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  add  that  the  exports  of  railroad  iron 
from  Great  Biitain  for  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1874,  amounted  to  96,311  tons, 
against  91,551  tons  during  the  same  period  of 
1873.  Of  these  amounts  the  United  States  took 
48,901  tons,  or  more  than  one-half,  in  1873, 
and  16,978  tons,  or  about  one-sixth,  in  1874. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  cables 
of  the  Western  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company, 
from  Pernambuco  to  Rio  Janeiro,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully laid,  and  have  answered  all  the  tests  for 
the  stipulated  period  after  submersion.  The 
section  from  Para  to  Pernambuco  having  been 
previously  certified,  telegraphic  communication 
between  the  portions  of  the  South  American 
coast  above  named  is  now  eff'ected. 

The  consumption  of  copper  in  the  United 
States  during  1873  amounted  to  33,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  28,000,000  pounds  were  of 
home  production.  In  many  branches  of  manu- 
facture it  appears  that  copper  is  steadily  super- 
seding iron.  The  manufacture  of  phosphor- 
bronze  in  this  country,  it  is  stated,  is  in  future 
to  be  in  Philadelphia,  the  American  Company 
being  now  engaged  in  eff'ecting  the  transfer  of 
their  establishment  from  Pittsburg.  Large 
quantities  of  the  new  alloy  are  now  being  made 
for  railway  companies  and  others  for  special 
uses. 

Of  Mechanical  novelties  for  the  month  we  may 
name  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  machine  by 
Mr.  Miner  for  paper  hanging.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  its  construction,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  when  at  work  the  machine  is  raised 
to  near  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  handle  and 
pressed  against  the  wall.  The  paper  releases  it- 
self from  certain  hooks,  and  as  the  machine  is 
brought  down  a  roller  presses  the  paper  to  the 
wall.  The  machine  is  used  for  papering  over- 
head and  putting  on  bordering  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. By  this  invention  the  tedious  operations 
of  unrolling,  cutting  up  the  paper,  and  spreading 
the  paste  are  obviated,  the  result  being  a  great 
saving  of  time. 

The  Wilde  electric  light  has  lately  been  tried 
upon  one  of  the  British  gun-boats  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  A  recent  trial  showed  its  power 
to  be  immense,  and  that  no  boat  could  approach 
within  a  mile  of  it  without  being  discovered. 

The  English  Admiralty  are  at  present  having 
a  powerful  iron-clad  war  vessel  constructed. 
She  is  to  be  of  novel  pattern,  her  gun  power  will 
be  enormous,  and  her  armament  a  wonder. 
When  completed  she  will  be  the  most  powerful- 
ship  in  the  world.  To  offset  this,  it  is  reported 
that  orders  have  been  sent  to  Woolwich  for  a 
couple  of  eighty-ton  guns,  which  when  finished 
are  expected  to'  be  able  to  send  a  shell  through 
twenty  inches  of  solid  iron  at  1000  yards. 

As  Miscellaneous  matter,  and  not  coming  un- 
der any  of  the  heads  that  we  have  severally 
mentioned,  we  may  refer  again  to  the  intended 
celebration  of  the  tiiousandth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland  in  August 
next,  which  promises  to  be  made  the  occasion 
of  specially  interesting  ceremonies.  Many  sci- 
entific and  literary  institutions  in  America  and 
Europe  are  preparing  contributions  of  books  and 
other  articles  for  presentation  at  that  time,  and 
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it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  three  principal  libraries 
of  the  island  will  be  greatly  enriched  by  these 
contributions.  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes  has  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  island  during  the 
coming  summer,  and  will  probably  take  part  in 
the  ceremonies.  He  offers  to  be  the  almoner  of 
any  contributions  that  may  be  made  of  the  kind 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  who  succeeds  his  fa- 
ther in  the  direction  of  the  Anderson  School  of 
Natural  History  on  Penikese,  announces  that  it 
■will  open  on  the  7th  of  Juh'-,  and  close  on  the 
29th  of  August.  A  corps  of  eminent  specialists 
has  been  announced  as  to  take  part  in  the  in- 
struction to  be  given,  and  the  school,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  a  still  greater  success  tiian  in  the  past 
year.    Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  an  en- 


dowment for  this  praiseworthy  establishment, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  sum  of  $5000  paid  in, 
or  an  annual  contribution  of  $350,  on  the  part 
of  any  State  or  institution,  will  secure  the  admis- 
sion of  two  students,  free  of  charge  for  tuition, 
and  liable  only  to  expense  for  rooms  and  board. 

Of  deaths  since  our  last  enumeration  the  list 
is  quite  large.  Among  them  are  Sir  Francis 
Fettit  Smith,  Mr.  Fhilip  Baines,  Dr.  Neil  Ar- 
nott,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  and  Albert  Way,  of 
England ;  ])r.  Karl  E.  Bock,  Baron  v.  Penzlin, 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Madler,  of  Germany ;  Dr.  M.  von 
Jacobi,  of  Eussia ;  Professor  Guillemin,  Profess- 
or Cruveilhier,  and  L.  F.  Meunier,  of  France ; 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  Jun,,  of  Philadelphia 
—all  of  these  well  known  in  some  branch  of  sci- 
ence, theoretical  or  applied. 
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OUR  Eecord  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  May. — 
On  the  28th  of  April  a  vote  was  taken  in  the 
Senate  on  the  passage  of  the  Finance  Bill  not- 
withstanding the  President's  veto.  There  were 
34  votes  for  its  passage  to  30  against.  May  6 
Senator  Sherman  reported  a  substitute  for  the 
House  Currency  Bill.  It  provided  for  free 
banking,  the  release  of  the  reserves  on  circula- 
tion, except  five  per  cent.,  which  is  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury,  and  required  reserves  on  de- 
posits to  be  kept  by  each  bank  in  its  own  vaults. 
To  prepare  for  specie  payments,  the  bill  required 
the  retirement  of  greenbacks  equal  in  amount  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  new  national  bank  currency 
issued.  This  substitute  contemplated  also  the 
redemption  of  the  greenbacks  after  January  J, 
1877,  whenever  presented  in  sums  of  $1000  or 
any  multiple  thereof  in  gold  or  five  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  at  the  option  of  the  government,  the 
greenbacks  thus  redeemed  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  any  others  in  the 
Treasury.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
May  1 4. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  April  28,  ap- 
propriating $90,000  for  the  purchase  of  rations 
to  be  distributed  among  the  suflferers  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  May  1.  Another  section  was 
added.  May  7,  appropriating  an  additional  sum 
of  $100,000. 

Senator  Windom,  on  the  21:th  of  April,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
transportation.  The  investigation  of  the  com- 
mittee covered  a  system  of  transportation  em- 
bracing 70,000  miles  of  railway  and  30,000 
miles  of  water  routes.  Senator  Windom's  con- 
clusions may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  That  there  should  be  a  Bureau  of  Commerce 
formed  in  one  of  the  executive  departments,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  collect  full  and  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  our  internal  commerce. 

2.  The  only  method  for  obtaining  facilities  in 
every  way  ample  for  transportation  is  through 
competition,  under  governmental  control. 

3.  Cheap  means  of  transport  can  only  be 
provided  through  double-track  freight  railways 
or  by  the  improvement  and  creation  of  water 
routes. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  Louisville  and 
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■  Portland  Canal  Bill  were  concurred  in  by  the 
House  April  30. 

The  Geneva  Award  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  May  12.  It  organizes  a  court  to  adju- 
dicate claims  ;  but  the  claims  of  insurance  com- 
panies are  excluded. 

On  May  19  the  House  passed  a  bill  repealing 
the  system  of  moiety  payments  to  informers  in 
customs  revenue  cases. 

The  bill  appropriating  $3,000,000  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission  was  defeated  in  the  House 
May  7 — yeas  92,  nays  138.  The  question  was 
as  to  passing  the  bill  to  a  third  reading. 

The  bill  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
on  steam-vessels,  a  measure  comprising  a  com- 
plete code  of  regulations  for  the  governance  of 
liver,  lake,  and  ocean  steamers,  was  passed  by 
the  House  May  13.  Among  its  provisions  is  one 
abolishing  compulsory  pilotage  for  coasting  ves- 
sels. 

The  military  court  in  the  Howard  inquiiy, 
presided  over  by  General  Sherman,  on  the  9th 
of  May  recorded  its  conclusion  that  General  O. 
O.  Howard  had  conducted  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  with  ability  and  fidelity,  and 
that  he  was  not  properly  chargeable  with  any  of 
the  offenses  imputed  to  him. 

The  conflict  between  the  rival  Governors  of 
Arkansas,  after  being  waged  over  a  month,  ac- 
companied by  riotous  disturbance  and  mucli 
bloodshed,  was  terminated  May  19,  by  the  re- 
treat of  Brooks's  forces  and  the  occupation  of  the 
State-house  by  Governor  Baxter. 

W.  W.  Eaton  has  been  elected  by  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  the 
Compulsory  Education  Bill,  which  has  been 
signed  by  Governor  Dix.  It  compels  parents 
and  guardians  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fifteen  years  to  give  them  in  a  school 
or  at  home  at  least  fourteen  weeks  regular  in- 
struction every  year  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  and  geography.  It  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  children  within  the 
ages  named  at  any  labor  during  the  time  when 
the  district  schools  are  opened,  and  school  offi- 
cers are  given  authority  to  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  some 
months  with  a  view  to  a  new  treaty  of  commer- 
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cial  reciprocity  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Under  tlie  Washington  Treaty  the  enjoyment  of 
the  shore  fisheries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  leased 
to  the  United  States  for  twelve  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  their  cash  value  during  that  terra  should 
be  determined  by  arbitrators,  and  the  amount 
paid  over  to  Canada.  A  few  months  ago  Mr. 
Kothery,  an  eminent  English  jurisconsult,  was 
sent  out  by  the  British  government  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  this 
arbitration,  and  he  was  busy  getting  up  facts  and 
evidence,  when  the  Canadian  government  sug- 
gested how  much  more  reasonable  and  profitable 
to  both  countries  it  would  be  were  the  war  of 
their  fisheries  merged,  as  formerly,  in  a  treaty  of 
commercial  reciprocity.  Communications  be- 
tween our  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
on  this  suggestion  resulted  in  the  present  effort 
to  ascertain  if  the  substitution  can  be  made  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Mr.  Fish, 
Secretar}'  of  State,  conducts  the  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  our  government ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  British  minister  here,  and  the  Hon. 
George  Brown,  Senator  of  the  Canadian  Domin- 
ion, act  as  joint  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  It  seems  clear  from  a  review  of 
commercial  statistics  that  the  United  States  has 
suffered  more  than  Canada  from  the  repeal  of 
the  old  reciprocity  treaty  in  1866.  Since  that 
date  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Canadians  has 
nearly  doubled  ;  but  the  proportion  of  this  com- 
merce transacted  with  the  United  States  has  fall- 
en away  until  it  is  now  only  thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  their  trade.  Before  the  repeal  the  balance  of 
trade  was  largely  in  our  favor ;  since  the  repeal 
it  has  been  against  us. 

The  French  National  Assembly  met  at  Ver- 
sailles May  12.  M.  Buffet  was  re-elected  Pres- 
ident. On  the  15th  the  Due  de  Broglie  intro- 
duced his  project  of  a  law  for  the  creation  of  a 
second  chamber,  to  be  known  as  "The  Grand 
Council."  It  was,  amidst  great  excitement,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Thirty.  The  next 
day  the  government  sustained  a  defeat.  The 
Due  de  Broglie  insisted  upon  the  priority  of  the 
discussion  of  the  Electoral  Law  over  the  Munici- 
pal Bill,  and  made  it  a  cabinet  question.  The 
vote  stood  317  in  favor  of  the  government  to  381 
against.  The  ministry  then  resigned.  M.  Gou- 
lard was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet. 

Marshal  Serrano  took  possession  of  Bilbao 
May  2.  During  the  last  week  of  the  Carlist 
siege  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  without 
bread.  Marshal  Serrano  was  received  in  Mad- 
rid, May  6,  with  a  triumphal  ovation.  Among 
those  tendering  their  congratulations  was  Senor 
Castelar.  On  the  13th  a  new  ministry  was  an- 
nounced, constituted  as  follows  :  Zabala,  Presi- 
dent of  tJie  Council  and  Minister  of  War ;  Sagas- 
ta.  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Ulloa,  Minister  of 
foreign  Affairs;  Camacho,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance; Alonzo  Martinez,  Minister  of  Justice; 
Alonzo  Coimenares,  Minister  of  Public  Works  ; 
Romero  Ortiz,  Minister  of  the  Colonies  ;  Rod- 
riguez Arias,  Minister  of  the  Marine. 

The  Russian  Czar  and  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
were  received  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  I^ngland, 
May  13. — An  exhibition  of  textile  plants,  and 
machines  employed  in  their  cultivation,  is  to  be 
held  at  St.  Petersburg  June  13,  1874. 

Early  in  April  the  representatives  of  740  co- 


operative associations  in  England  and  Wales, 
having  300,587  members,  held  a  congress  at 
Halifax.  The  share  capital  of  these  co-opera- 
tive associations  is  £2,784,000.  During  the 
year  the  sum  of  £10,176,000  was  paid,  and 
£11,379,000  was  received  for  goods,  the  net 
profit  amounting  to  £807,748. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  there  was  a 
strike  among  the  miners  in  the  Durham  collier- 
ies, in  England.  It  is  estimated  that  50,000 
men  were  out  of  employment  thereby.  The 
number  has  since  increased  to  70,000. 

The  steamer  Caspian,  from  Liverpool  for  Port- 
land, May  6,  took  out  350  agricultural  laborers 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

The  estimates  of  the  Indian  budget  for  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  government  for 
1874-75,  on  account  of  the  famine,  amount  to 
$32,500,000. 

DISASTERS. 

May  2. — At  Shawangunk,  thirty  miles  from 
Kingston,  New  York,  the  steam-boiler  of  Con- 
dit's  paper-mill  exploded,  nearly  demolishing  the 
building,  and  killing  seven  of  the  employes. 

May  16. — The  Mill  River  reservoir,  covering 
a  tract  of  100  acres,  at  Williamsburg,  Massa- 
chusetts, gave  way  early  in  the  forenoon,  precip- 
itating the  vast  mass  of  water  it  contained  down 
a  steep  and  narrow  valley  into  the  village  of 
Williamsburg,  and  thence,  further  down  the  val- 
ley, through  the  villages  of  Haydenville,  Leeds, 
and  Florence,  into  the  Northampton  meadows. 
Manufacturing  establishments  and  dwellings, 
representing  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  were  swept  away,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  were  drowned. 

May  18. — Fire  in  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey.  One  hundred  houses  burn- 
ed, occupied  mostly  by  poor  Jews. 

OBITUARY. 

April  23. — In  Baltimore,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Sheer,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist  divine,  aged 
seventy-three  years. 

May  3. — In  New  York  city,  General  William 
Hall,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1 81 2,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. — In  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  Ed- 
ward Morris,  author  of  Ten  Acres  Enough. 

May  4. — In  Whitesborough,  New  York,  Beri- 
ah  Green,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  antislavery 
movement,  aged  eighty  years. 

May  7. — In  New  York  city,  John  Hecker,  flour 
dealer  and  philanthropist,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

May  16, — In  New  York  city,  Major-General 
George  L.  Ilartsuff,  aged  forty-four  years. 

May  18. — In  New  York  city,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  De  Witt,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  aged  eighty -three 
years. 

May  20, — In  Washington,  INInjor-General  A. 
B.  Dyer,  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

May  0, — The  London  Athcnceum  announced 
the  death  of  Mr.  INIowbray  Morris,  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year.  Mr.  Morris  became  connected  witii 
the  London  Times  as  a  contributor  in  1847,  and 
soon  afterward  became  the  manager  of  that 
journal. 

May  16,— Death  announced  of  Baron  Henri 
de  Triqueti,  a  celebrated  French  historical  paint- 
er, aged  seventy-two  years, — In  France,  Gabriel 
Charles  Glayre,  painter,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
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A FEW  years  ago,  when  General  N  was 
making  an  active  political  canvass  in  the 
Territory  of  ,  then  on  the  eve  of  its  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  a  State  (lie  was  then  Ter- 
ritorial Governor),  he  was  confronted  by  an  op- 
position which  had  small  respect  for  the  ameni- 
ties of  debate  or  the  conventionalities  observed 
in  more  cultivated  communities.  At  Sandy 
Gulch,  where  a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  there 
appeared  in  the  crowd  opposed  to  him  a  rough, 
pestilent,  desperate  fellow  named  M'Guire,  puffy 
with  pistols  and  things,  who  was  bent  upon  trou- 
ble, and  meant,  if  possible,  to  break  up  the  pro- 
ceedings.   In  General  N  s  following  was  a 

"gentleman"  named  Taylor,  equally  ready  for 
similar  work,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
chief.  At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  it  be- 
came evident  that  M'Guire  had  inserted  into 
his  noble  form  just  enough  whisky  to  be  reck- 
less. He  was  thoroughly  inflated.  As  things 
went  on  he  became  more  and  more  offensive, 
until  the  general's  friend  came  up,  and  whis- 
pered iniiis  ear, 

"  General,  hadn't  I  better  kill  him  ?" 
"Oh  no,"  replied  the  general,  "that  wouldn't 
do.  I  couldn't  sanction  any  violence,  much  less 
a  murder  ;  but,  if  any  little  thing  should  happen" 
(here  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  spoke  jocosely, 
as  he  meant  it) — "if  any  little  thing  should  hap- 
pen, I've  got  my  pocket  full  of  blank  pardons." 

A  few  minutes  later  M'Guire  broke  out  into  a 
fresh  tirade,  whereupon  Taylor  drew  his  revolver 
and  shot  him  through  the  brain.  He  fell  like 
a  log.  Walking  up  to  the  body,  and  standing 
astride  of  it,  revolver  still  in  hand,  he  looked 
coolly  upon  the  excited  crowd,  and  said, 

"Gentlewe??,  I  trust  that  now  we  shall  have 
order  in  this  meeting  !" 

Order  was  had.  The  general  concluded  his 
remarks,  the  meeting  quietly  adjourned,  M'Guire's 
body  was  slung  over  a  mule,  and  taken  away  by 
his  friends,  who  buried  him  "with  his  boots  on," 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  There  was  some 
talk  for  a  day  or  two  ;  nothing  more.  It  was 
one  of  those  little  incidents,  you  know,  that  will 
occur  in  frontier  life. 


One  of  the  brightest  of  our  lady  writers  has  a 
neat  hit  at  the  ostentatious  economies  advocated 
by  some  of  our  great  and  good  men  at  Washing- 
ton. She  says  that  "there  is  on  the  Ohio  Eiver, 
near  Pittsburg,  a  prosperous  town  named  Econ- 
omy, occupied  by  a  German  community  called 
'  Economites.'  They  neither  marry  nor  are  giv- 
en in  marriage,  yet  are  not  religious  zealots  or 
ascetics.  They  have  hard  hands,  hard  faces, 
drive  hard  bargains,  and  believe  in  hard  money. 
The  member  who  saves,  shaves,  and  skimps  most 
is  the  best  fellow  and  the  chief  saint ;"  and  these 
she  compares  to  the  Congressional  "Econo- 
mites" who  arrest  important  public  enterprises, 
and  discharge  faithful  old  public  servants.  There 
is  no  work  so  fitting  and  necessary  that  they  will 
not  dispute  the  cost,  even  after  it  is  done  by  their 
own  act,  and  can  not  be  undone.  They  remind 
one  of  that  well-to-do  but  penurious  Irish  wid- 
ow who  had,  on  being  apprised  of  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  a  distant  city,  telegraphed,  in  the 
first  flush  of  her  grief  and  good  feeling,  to  have 


the  mortal  remains  of  the  dear  departed  embalm- 
ed and  sent  home.  She  bore  up  well  till  the  un- 
dertaker's bill  came  to  hand.  Then  her  counte- 
nance fell ;  and  when  she  reached  the  charge  for 
embalming,  she  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Sivinty- 
five  dollars  for  stoofin'  Dan !" 


The  late  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ludicrous  was  one  of  the  noticeable 
traits  of  his  character,  and  his  manner  of  putting 
things  was  exceedingly  quaint  and  delightfui. 
The  following  j)leasantry,  now  for  the  first  time 
in  print,  was  told  to  the  Drawer  a  few  evenings 
since  at  a  gathering  of  bright  people.  Those 
who  never  met  Mr.  Verplanck  may  be  told  that 
in  figure  he  was  rather  short  and  corpulent. 
Walking  down  town  one  July  morning,  he 
thought  he  would  purchase  a  light  linen  coat, 
and  for  that  purpose  entered  the  first  clothing 
store  he  reached.    To  the  salesman  he  said, 

"  I  want  a  light  summer  coat." 

"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  that  person,  who  ap- 
proached, and  after  a  rapid  glance  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  of  the  venerable  gentleman's 
figure,  called  a  boy,  and  pointing  to  a  brown 
sack  hanging  on  a  certain  peg,  said,  "  Just  bring 
that — number  five— ^/tzi." 

Mr.  Verplanck  used  to  say  that  he  had  never 
before  known  with  exactitude  his  physical  num- 
ber and  contour,  but  that  "number  five— ^af" 
defined  it  with  precision. 


TfiE  Rev.  James  Gallaher,  who  preceded  the 
Rev.  William  II.  Milburn  as  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  commenced  his  min- 
istry in  Tennessee.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  old  Calvinistic  Magazine,  and  a  strong 
champion  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  a  man  full 
of  humor,  with  great  tact  in  avoiding  controversy 
when  wisdom  so  directed. 

In  one  of  his  horseback  rounds  a  good  Armin- 
ian  family  entertained  him  very  kindly,  and  as 
he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  leave,  his  host  said 
to  him,  "Now,  Mr.  Gallaher,  tell  me  what  you 
honestly  think  about  falling  from  grace." 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  my  real  candid 
opinion?"  said  the  minister. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  after." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Gallaher,  "I 
will  toll  you  in  a  few  words — I'd  hate  mightily 
to  try  it.*" 


The  playful  humor  of  the  very  Western  man 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  little  incidents  sent 
to  the  Drawer  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
one  of  our  leading  benevolent  societies  : 

A  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  in  Missouri  visited  recently  a  place  where 
a  certain  church-militant  preacher  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding  forth  once  a  month,  and  certain 
young  men  were  in  the  habit  of  disturbing  the 
meeting.  Being  a  rough  man,  he  so  roughly 
reprimanded  them  that  they  threatened  to  thrash 
him  the  next  time  he  should  come.  He  heard 
of  this,  but  came  at  the  regular  time,  and  after 
preaching  said, 

"I  have  heard  of  your  threats.  Now,  if  any 
of  you  think  I  won't  fight  because  I'm  a  preach- 
er, just  try  me — just  come  on"  (striking  his  fists 
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together).  "I  ^vill  fight  any  man  of  you,  or 
any  two  men,  fists  or  skulls,  pistols  or  knives. 
There  are  as  many  pistols  for  me  as  for  any  of 
you.  If  you  don't  like  my  preaching,  I  can 
whip  you  :  just  come." 

The  missionary  planted  a  Sunday-school  there, 
and  was  not  molested  by  the  young  men. 


At  another  place,  where  he  organized  a  school, 
one  man  said,  "I  will  go  in  for  it  if  you  don't 
put  on  too  much  style.  I  don't  like  town  style. 
I  was' in  a  big  town  once  where  every  man  had 
on  a  stove-pipe  hat,  and  I  spoke  to  every  body 
I  met  on  the  street,  but  they  were  too  proud  to 
speak  to  me." 

During  this  trip  the  missionary  organized  five 
Sunday-schools. 

"ADVICE." 

Under  this  caption  IMrs.  Allen  gave  in  our 
March  issue  some  excellent  verses,  but  one  of 
our  readers  doesn't  agree  with  her,  and  this  is 
what  he  says  about  it : 

Miss  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen, 

Or  Mrs. — whichever  it  be — 
You've  mistaken  a  segregate  case 

For  a  broad  gen-er-al-i-tee ; 
Or  else  you've  a  bad  digestion, 

Or  a  cast  in  your  weather  ee, 
Or  experience  specially  bitter, 

Direct  the  reverse  from  me. 

For  I  wooed  me  a  dear  little  woman — 

Twenty-oue  years  have  sped  their  flight, 
Yet  I  kissed  her  good-by  this  morning, 

And  we'll  meet  with  a  kiss  to-night; 
Though  my  chin  is  as  gray  as  a  badger, 

And  spectacles  rim  her  sight, 
Yet  the  love  which  was  bright  at  the  outset 

Is  to-day  not  a  whit  less  bright. 

Ah !  you  read  me  your  own  sad  riddle, 

When  your  "globule  of  molten  gold" 
In  the  fond  hand  once  imprisoned 

Grows  colorless,  dull,  and  cold  ! 
Why  grows  it  thus  lifeless  and  frigid, 

If  the  glory  (?)  in  which  it  rolled 
But  a  moment  ago  was  real — 

If  its  flashes  a  verity  told  ? 

And  why  do  you  call  a  man  fickle, 
If  an  insect,  all  sharded  and  brown, 

He  finds  in  the  hand  he  imagined 
Was  grasping  an  emperor's  crown? 

Yet  your  counsel  is  fitimg— provided 

The  maiden  is  conscious  that  she 
Is  a  cimbex  instead  of  a  jewel, 

A  beetle  instead  of  a  bee. 
But  if  with  her  wealth  of  affection, 

As  deep  and  as  wide  as  the  sea, 
She  has  patience,  good-will,  and  discretion. 

With  a  measure  of  charity. 
She  can  make  the  most  obdurate  human 

What  a  dear  little  woman  made  me, 
And  have — if  it's  worth  the  endeavor — 

A  lover  at  fifty-three. 


It  is  seldom  that  the  Drawer  has  the  pleasure 
of  placing  among  its  anecdotes  a  pleasantry  by 
the  President.  A  few  weeks  since  some  ladies, 
friends  of  the  wife  of  General  Woodford,  M.C. 
from  Brooklyn,  called  at  the  White  House,  but 
were  refused  admission  by  the  watchman.  Gen- 
eral Woodford  came  along,  and  under  his  escort 
tiiey  visited  the  mansion,  and  were  accorded  a 
special  presentation  to  the  President.  In  the  in- 
terview the  ladies  spoke  of  the  large  portrait  of 
the  President  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  The  President  remarked  that  he  didn't 
know  where  he  should  find  a  house  big  enough 
to  hold  it  when  they  should  leave  this. 

"But,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  "you  will  be 


elected  for  a  third  term,  and  this  house  will  hold 
the  picture  four  years  longer." 

"No,"  replied  the  President,  "I  shall  veto 
that.  It  would  be  inflating  vwj  term  of  office^ 
and  I  will  always  veto  inflation.''^ 


Speaking  of  the  President,  a  correspondent  at 
Sj'racuse  sends  this : 

During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  one  day  General 
Grant's  men  blew  up  a  rebel  fort,  and  a  colored 
man  was  blown  over  to  the  Union  side,  falling 
safely  into  the  soft  mud.  As  he  was  the  last  ar- 
rival from  Vicksburg,  every  one  was  anxious  to 
see  him  and  hear  his  story.  General  Grant  had 
him  brought  before  him,  and  among  other  ques- 
tions asked  him  how  high  he  went  up  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  The  negro  replied,  "I  can't 
say  for  sure,  but  tink  'bout  tree  miles  V 


A  MISSIONARY  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  in  Arkansas  illustrates  tlie  character  of 
a  section  of  his  field  thus  : 

At  C  ,  the  county  seat,  two  young  men 

had  some  words  about  a  young  lady,  and  one 
shot  the  other  dead  in  the  street.  At  the  pri- 
mary trial  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  State's 
attorney,  and  the  accused  all  appeared  in  the 
court-room  pistol  in  belt. 

Not  long  after  he  established  a  Sunda3'-school 
there,  and  preaching  and  improvement  followed. 

Imagine  Recorder  Hackett,  District  Attorney 
Phelps,  and  one  of  our  murderers  coming  into 
court,  carrying  a  small  arsenal  with  them ! — 
though  the  criminal  wouldn't  stand  much  of 
a  chance  against  the  judge,  who  makes  nothing 
of  shooting  a  humming-bird  at  half  a  mile. 


This  from  Christian  County,  Kentucky  : 
Some  time  ago  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  left 
this  county  for  a  big  fish  and  hunt  on  Tennessee 
River.  Among  them  was  Colonel  Matt  M'Kin- 
ney,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
extensively  known  in  the  State  as  a  genial  com- 
panion. He  was  a  lover  of  "seven  up,"  and, 
for  want  of  better  amusement,  the  first  night 
proposed  his  favorite  game.  No  one  in  the 
party  volunteered  to  play  save  Pete,  the  old 
negro  cook,  with  whom,  as  a  last  resort,  the 
colonel  consented  to  play.  The  rest  of  the  party 
went  to  bed,  and  left  them  at  it  on  a  log.  About 
twelve  o'clock  one  of  the  party,  JMajor  Mallory, 
happened  to  rouse  up,  and  heard  the  colonel 
say, 

"Pete,  you  had  that  jack;  what  did  you  do 
with  it?" 

"  Clar  for  goodness.  Mass  Matt,  I  hain't  got 
it." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  replied  M'Kinney.  "Take 
off  your  clothes  ;  I  know  you  have  it.  Off  with 
that  coat!  roll  up  them  sleeves!" 

Pete  did  so,  but  no  jack.  The  colonel  then 
took  up  the  "deck"  to  see  if  all  four  were  there. 

"  Clar  for  goodness.  Mass  JMatt,  if  dat  jack 
ain't  in  de  'deck,'  it's  loss  out." 

It  was  not  there.  Next  morning,  INIallory  and 
old  Pete  being  alone  down  the  river,  the  former 
asked  him  where  the  jack  was. 

"Well,  boss,"  says  Pete,  "you  see,  from  de 
way  Mass  Matt  was  leadin',  I  knowed  he  was 
gwine  ketch  it,  so  I  swallowed  it!" 

At  camp  that  night  the  joke  was  told  by  Mal- 
lory, and  was  followed  by  a  big  laugh.  M'Kin- 
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ney,  musing  with  elbows  on  knees  before  the 
fire,  remarked,  with  a  vigorous  but  improj^er  ad- 
jective, 

"I  knovved  he  had  it  about  him  somewhere  /" 


The  famih'arity  of  the  frontiers-man  with  scenes 
of  shooting  and  executions  by  Lynch-law,  and 
his  coolness  in  the  average  Western  affray,  are 
proverbial.  The  last  instance  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  in  which  enterprise  and  self-pos- 
session were  admirably  mingled  occurred  at  the 
recent  execution  of  a  criminal  in  Washington 
Territory.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  be  swung 
off,  and  after  he  had  remarked  to  the  sheriff  that 
he  had  nothing  further  to  say,  a  real-estate  agent, 
whose  office  was  in  his  hat,  forced  himself  to  the 
front  and  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  and  jointly 
addressing  the  criminal  and  the  sheriff',  said,  "T/" 
the  gentleman  ivho  occupies  the  platform  will 
kindly  yield  for  a  few  mimites,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  cheap  homestead 
lots  at  Dobson's  Hole  I  am  now  offering  for  sale. " 
The  polite  request  was  assented  to,  and  after  a 
brief  summary  of  the  advantages  presented  by 
that  locality  the  sheriff  resumed  his  duties,  pulled 
the  cap  over  the  "gentleman's"  countenance, 
and  permitted  him  to  drop. 


We  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  country 
may  be  regarded  as  sound  on  the  cremation  ques- 
tion. The  subject  agitated  the  nation  through 
and  through,  but  it  has  finally  simmered  down, 
and  equanimity  with  her  pleasing  smile  now 
beams  upon  us.  A  few  traces  of  the  upheaval 
remain  scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  form  of 
editorials  and  poetry,  destined  to  speedy  crema- 
tion unless  embalmed.  We  have  therefore 
deemed  it  expedient  to  clutch  from  oblivion  the 
following  rhythmic  gems,  which  show  how  easily 
M'e  were  becoming  habituated  to  the  notion  of 
burning : 

On  Tuesday  morning  Silas  Green, 

Aged  forty-seven,  died. 
Male  friende,  please  call  to-morrow  noon 

And  see  the  torch  applied. 

We  lit  the  poor  fellow  at  dead  of  night, 

The  carcass  continually  tuniing, 
In  order  that  each  side  might  get  its  share 

Of  this  new  patent  process  of  burning. 

No  pelting  rain-storm  came  wetting  the  pile 
Of  fagots  to  which  we  had  bound  him, 

Nor  Babcock  Extinguisher  deadened  the  glare 
That  formed  such  a  halo  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 

But  merely  remarked,  "Don'i  he  sizzle!  he'll  be 
But  a  handful  of  ashes  to-morrow." 

Widow  Spivens  has  just  passed  away  from  our  midst, 
And  her  last  words— so  touching— were  these : 

"  Just  whirl  me  aloft  in  a  turpentine  cloud : 
No  mud-hole  for  me,  if  you  please!" 


The  Galena  editor  who  published  that  funny 
thing  about  the  Sunday-school  superintendent's 
remark  to  his  scholars  about  the  steamer  did 
not  remember  how  good  the  original  was,  writ- 
ten by  Mark  Twain,  and  published  three  years 
ago  in  London.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Misplaced  Confidence. — "Just  about  the 
close  of  that  long,  hard  winter,"  said  the  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  "as  I  was  wending  to- 
ward my  duties  one  brilliant  Sabbath  morning,  I 
glanced  down  toward  the  levee,  and  there  lay 
the  City  of  Hartford  steamer !    No  mistake 


about  it :  there  she  was,  puffing  and  panting 
after  her  long  pilgrimage  through  the  ice.  A 
glad  sight  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so  !  And  then 
came  a  pang  right  away,  because  I  should  have 
to  instruct  empty  benches,  sure  :  the  youngsters 
would  all  be  off  welcoming  the  first  steamboat 
of  the  season.  You  can  imagine  how  surprised 
I  was  when  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  half  the 
benches  full !  My  gratitude  was  free,  large,  and 
sincere.  I  resolved  that  they  should  not  find 
me  unappreciative.  I  said,  '  Boys,  you  can  not 
think  how  proud  it  makes  me  to  see  you  here, 
nor  what  renewed  assurance  it  gives  me  of  your 
affection.  I  confess  that  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
came  along  and  saw  that  the  City  of  Hartford 
was  in — '  '  No  !  but  is  she,  though  ?^  And,  as 
quick  as  any  flash  of  liglitning,  I  stood  in  the 
presence  of  empty  benches !  I  had  brought 
them  the  news  myself." 


A  gentleman,  recently  from  abroad,  and  a 
lover  of  church  music,  inquired  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  on  his  first  Sunday  morn- 
ing, where  he  could  hear  the  best  church  music. 

He  was  recommended  to  Church,  where  the 

fugues  and  things  were  of  the  highest.  Thither 
he  went,  and  w\is  shown  into  a  pew  in  which  a 
lady  sat.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first 
chant,  raadame,  with  the  usual  politeness  of 
American  ladies,  handed  the  stranger  the  prayer- 
book,  pointing  to  the  chant.  It  was  politely  re- 
ceived, but  soon  closed.  At  the  second  chant 
madame  repeated  the  offer,  when,  turning  to  her 
with  a  polite  bow,  the  gentleman  said,  "Thank- 
you,  but  I  seldom  use  the  libretto." 


In  a  recent  English  magazine  we  find  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Men  and  Manners  in  Parliament,"  in 
which  the  manners  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  Mr.  Bright  are  described,  and  a  few  honmots 
of  the  latter  given.    "Mr.  Disraeli's  manner  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  one  strongly  marked, 
and  is,  doubtless  undesignedly,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  personal  interest  which  has  for  more 
than  a  generation  been  taken  in  him  by  the  public. 
Either  because  his  colleagues  do  not  care  to  chat 
with  him,  or  because  he  discourages  private  con- 
versations in  the  House,  Mr.  Disraeli  always  sits 
apart  in  a  sort  of  grim  loneliness.   Mr.  Gladstone 
is,  except  when  he  sleeps,  rarely  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment, frequently  engaging  in  conversation  with 
those  near  him,  often  laughing  heartily  himself, 
and  being  the  cause  of  laughter  in  his  interlocu- 
tors.   When  Mr.  Disraeli  enters  the  House  and 
takes  his  accustomed  seat  he  crosses  one  leg 
over  the  other,  folds  his  arms,  hangs  down  his 
head,  and  so  sits  for  hours  at  a  time  in  statuesque 
silence.    When  he  rises  to  speak  he  generally 
rests  his  hand  for  a  moment  upon  the  table,  but 
it  is  only  for  a  moment,  for  he  invariably  endeav- 
ors to  gain  the  ear  of  his  audience  by  making 
a  point  at  the  outset,  and  the  attitude  which  he 
finds  most  conducive  to  the  happy  delivery  of 
points  is  to  stand  balancing  himself  upon  his  feet, 
with  his  hands  in  his  coat-tail  ])Ockets,    In  this 
position,  with  iiis  head  hung  down  as  if  he  Avere 
mentally  debating  how  best  to  express  a  thought 
that  has  just  occurred  to  his  mind,  Mr.  Disraeli 
slowly  utters  the  polished  and  poisoned  sentences 
over  which  he  has  spent  laborious  hours  in  the 
closet.    Mr.  Bright  is  a  great  phrase-maker,  and 
comes  down  to  the  House  with  the  gems  ready 
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cut  and  polished  to  fit  in  in  the  setting  of  a  speech. 
But  no  one  could  guess  from  Mr.  Bright's  man- 
ner that  the  phrases  he  drops  in  as  he  goes  along 
are  fairly  written  out  on  a  slip  of  paper  carried 
in  his  "waistcoat  pocket  as  he  crossed  the  bar  of 

the  House  His  manner  when  speaking  is  quiet 

and  subdued,  but  it  is  the  apparent  subjugation 
which  a  bar  of  iron  undergoes  when  it  passes 
from  the  red-hot  stage  to  the  condition  of  white 
heat.  When  he  sits  down  there  is  invariably 
a  feeling  among  his  audience  that  he  has  by 
no  means  exhausted  himself,  but  could,  if  he 
pleased,  have  said  a  great  deal  more  that  would 
have  been  equally  effectual.  To  this  end  his 
quiet,  self-possessed  manner  greatly  tends.  He 
has  himself  well  in  hand  throughout  his  ora- 
tions, and  therefore  maintains  his  hold  upon  his 
audience.  Mr.  Bright  is  also  a  great  humor- 
ist. When,  recently,  he  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  the  determined  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Conservatives,  he  turned  to  the  classical  book  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  morrow  all  England  was 
laughing  at  the  party  who,  '  if  they  had  been  in 
the  wilderness,  would  have  complained  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  as  a  harassing  piece  of 
legislation.'  Again,  when  he  dubbed  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli 'the  mystery  man  of  the  ministry,' and 
when  he  likened  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  to 
a  Scotch  terrier,  'of  which  no  one  could  with 
certainty  say  which  was  the  head  and  which  the 
tail,'  every  body  could  comprehend  and  enjoy 
the  reference.  The  fearful  sting  contained  in 
his  casual  remark  about  Sir  Charles  Adderley  in 
a  letter  Avritten  two  months  ago  —  'I  hope  he 
thought  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  but  he  is 
rather  a  dull  man,  and  is  liable  to  make  blun- 
ders'—  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  the  right  honorable  baronet.  But  the  vol- 
ume of  sarcasm  hidden  in  the  parenthetical  re- 
mark about  the  gentleman's  ancestors  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror — 'I  never  heard  that 
they  did  any  thing  else' — is  plain  reading  for  all. 
So  is  the  well-merited  retort  upon  a  noble  lord 
who,  during  a  time  when  Mr.  Bright  was  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  by  illness,  took  the  opportunity 
to  publicly  declare  that,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  the  uses  he  had  made  of  his  talents.  Provi- 
dence had  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Bright  a  disease  of 
the  brain.  'It  may  be  so,'  said  Mr.  Bright  to 
the  House  of  Commons  when  he  came  back  ; 
'  but,  in  any  case,  it  will  be  some  consolation  to 
the  friends  and  family  of  the  noble  lord  to  know 
that  the  disease  is  one  which  even  Providence 
could  not  inflict  upon  him.' " 


This  from  Peekskill : 

Two  young  girls  of  the  sewing  fraternity,  or 
sisternity,  were  stitching  away  for  dear  life,  when 
one  broke  the  dreary  silence  by  wishing  they  were 
dead.  "  Be  still,  and  work  hard,"  said  the  oth- 
er;    business  before  pleasure,  you  know." 

LiTTLK  Mabel  B  ,  a  Baltimore  miss  of  five 

summers,  is  blessed  with  a  very  retentive  memo- 
ry and  remarkably  acute  powers  of  observation, 
and  there  is  little  she  sees  or  hears  that  escapes 
her.  Her  grandmother  has  recently  been  read- 
ing portions  of  the  New  Testament  to  her  :  the 
parables  especially  seemed  to  arrest  her  atten- 
tion, and  lier  application  of  them  to  every-day 
occurrences  is  often  singularly  amusing.  Her 
mother,  on  going  into  the  dining-room  a  few 


weeks  since  about  dinner-time,  overheard  Miss 
Mabel  talking  in  a  very  earnest  and  peremptory 
manner  to  the  servants  in  the  kitchen.  So  when 
she  came  out  she  was  asked  what  she  had  been 
saying  to  the  girls. 

"Why,  mamma,"  said  she,  "I  was  only  tell- 
ing those  wicked  and  slothful  servants  to  hurry 
up  dinner." 


Another  from  the  same  source,  almost  as 
good  : 

A  very  intimate  friend  of  her  mother  was  re- 
cently unfortunate  enough  to  catch  the  measles 
— a  circumstance  that  suspended  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  for  a  week  or  more,  Mrs.  B  

naturally  fearing  that  she  might  carry  tlie  conta- 
gion home  to  her  little  daughter.  This  tempo- 
rary interruption  of  their  intimacy  seemed  to 
concern  Mabel  not  a  little,  and  one  day,  after 
vainly  urging  upon  her  mother  the  importance 
of  visiting  Aunt  Amno,  as  she  calls  her,  she  said, 

"Mamma,  Aunt  Amno  has  been  sick  and  in 
prison  for  a  week,  and  ye  visited  her  not." 


It  is  no  reproach  to  the  memory  of  James 
Buchanan  to  state  that  in  very  early  life  his  po- 
litical sentiments  inclined  toward  the  Federal 
party,  nor  does  it  detract  from  his  reputation  to 
allude  to  the  fact  that  on  that  account  the  old- 
fashioned  dyed-in-the-wool  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
crats of  the  Jeffersonian  school  were  for  a  time 
rather  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a  leader.  We 
only  refer  to  these  reminiscences  now  to  explain 
the  point  in  the  anecdote  we  are  about  to  relate, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  stand  ready  to  vouch, 
albeit  it  may  not  be  among  the  "Recollections 
of  an  Old  Stager." 

When  Mr.  Buchanan  became  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Polk  he  ap- 
pointed to  a  clerkship  in  his  department  a  young 
lawyer  from  Reading,  Pennsylvania  (since  de- 
ceased), who  may  be  said  to  have  imbibed  De- 
mocracy with  his  mother's  milk,  so  thoroughly 
impregnated  was  he  with  the  pure  creed  of  that 
political  party — a  creed  that  then  was,  as  now, 
the  only  orthodox  faith  in  the  territory  of  "  Old 
Berks."  One  of  the  clerical  duties  to  which  this 
zealous  disciple  of  Jefferson  was  assigned  was 
the  transcribing  and  arranging  for  publication 
of  the  "Jefferson  papers,"  for  which  the  bias 
that  early  association  and  training  had  given  to  a 
mind  naturally  predisposed  to  the  study  of  ques- 
tions of  partisan  politics  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
This  young  gentleman,  habitually  reserved  and 
taciturn  in  his  manner,  was  subject  to  occasional 
"queer"  spells,  whether  the  result  of  overstudy 
or  of  some  hereditary  taint  of  blood  the  writer 
hereof  is  not  able  to  say.  These  attacks  were 
nothing  more  than  transient  hallucinations,  lead- 
ing their  subject  to  do  and  say  ludicrous  things. 
When  one  of  them  came  on  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  his  friends  to  persuade  him  to  keep  his 
room  for  a  few  days,  and  submit  to  some  simple 
dietary  treatment,  to  "bring  him  around"  again. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that  one  day,  in  the  midst 
of  his  researches  among  the  musty  archives  of 
state,  the  "queer"  fit  came  upon  him,  and — 
which  was  7wt  queer  under  the  circumstances — 
took  the  shape  of  fierce  invective  against  ancient 
Federalism  and  its  whilom  adherents.  He  was 
taken  quietly  to  his  lodgings,  and  the  physician, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  case,  and  knew  per- 
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fectly  well  how  to  indulge  the  humor  of  his  pa- 
tient, was  sent  for.  A  day  or  two  afterward 
Mr.  Buchanan  heard  of  the  indisposition  of  his 
Pennsylvania  protege,  but  not  of  its  nature  ;  and 
as  the  acquaintance  between  them  was  both  per- 
sonal and  neighborly,  as  well  as  official,  the  Sec- 
retary, at  the  close  of  office  hours,  went  to  make 
a  call  upon  his  -invalid  clerk,  and  see  that  he  was 
"well  bestowed."  A  servant  conducted  him  to 
the  room  where  he  lay,  when  imagine  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  grave  and  dignified  cabinet  min- 
ister, almost  instantly  upon  his  entrance,  to  be- 
hold his  hitherto  shy  and  reticent  young  friend 
bolt  angrily  from  his  bed,  glare  at  him  with  eyes 
flashing  defiance,  and,  with  clinched  fists  men- 
acingly extended,  exclaim, 

"  You  old  Federalist,  what  do  YOD  ivant 

heref 

Mr.  Buchanan,  it  may  be  imagined,  quickly 
withdrew,  without  stopping  to  make  his  kindly 
intended  inquiries  after  the  condition  of  his  sick 
and,  as  it  must  then  doubtless  have  struck  him, 
unprovokedly  insolent  subordinate.  The  cause, 
however,  of  this  singularly  rude  reception  was 
soon  explained  to  him,  and  his  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous was  keen  enougli  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
the  farcical  rencontre  after  the  shock  inflicted  by 
its  abruptness  had  subsided ;  and  although  not 
given  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  habit  of  repeating  pungent 
jokes,  particularly  when  the  subject  was  one  upon 
which  he  always  manifested  an  undue  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  relate  it  to  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  unconscious  and  irresponsi- 
ble author.  And  that's  the  way  we  came  by  the 
story. 


In  one  of  those  little  cities  which  abut  upon 
Boston  a  parish  meeting  was  recently  held,  at 
which  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Garrett  that 
the  style  of  the  music  in  the  church  was  too 
operatic ;  whereupon  one  of  the  members  made 
the  point  that  it  was  quite  inconsistent  for  Mr. 
Garrett  to  object  to  upper-attic  singing.  That 
was  thought  rather  good — in  the  town  that  abut- 
ted upon  Boston. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Duncau's  Mill,  Sonora 
County,  California,  writes : 

The  following  rather  tough  bear  story  was  told 
in  my  hearing  by  an  old  settler  in  Russian  River 
Valley.  I  give  it  as  I  got  it.  If  you  deem  it 
worthy  a  corner  in  the  Drawer,  you  can  just 
throw  it  in. 

"  You  talk  about  bears!  Why,  when  I  first 
came  to  Rooshan  River  bears  was  plentier  than 
cattle  is  now,  and  they  was  a  little  bit  the  smart- 
est bears  that  I  or  any  body  else  ever  seed.  Why, 
do  you  know,  there  was  a  neighbor  of  mine  had 
a  fine  field  of  corn,  and  he  also  had  a  fine  lot  of 
hogs.  In  the  fall,  when  the  corn  began  to  get 
ripe,  the  bears  would  come  into  the  field  and 
make  awful  work  among  the  corn ;  they  were 
jest  literly  cleanin'  it  out,  and  the  hogs  was  a  dis- 
appearin'  too,  and  the  old  fellow  couldn't  find 
wliere  tlie  bears  had  killed  any  of  the  hogs,  and 
he  was  clean  beat  out.  At  last,  when  all  of  his 
hogs  and  a  good  deal  of  his  corn  had  disappear- 
ed, he  thought  it  was  about  time  to  investigate. 
So  he  started  out.  After  hunting  around  for 
some  time  he  found  a  trail  leading  off  from  the 
corn  field  in  the  direction  of  a  patch  of  timber 
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about  three  miles  away.  He  followed  the  trail, 
and  when  he  got  to  the  timber  he  discovered  his 
hogs  nicely  inclosed  in  a  pen  [corral],  and  the 
bears  was  a-paclcin'  the  corn  out  there,  and  feed- 
in'  it  to  the  hogs,  fattenin^  them  for  their  own 
eathi  for  their  winter  meat .'" 


It  is  possible — barely  possible — though  Ave 
doubt  it,  that  two  epitaphs  more  extraordinary 
than  the  following  can  be  found.  They  are  En- 
glish, and  now  for  the  first  time  appear  in  Amer- 
ican type : 

Elizabeth, 
the  Wife  of  Richard  Barklamb, 
passed  to  Eternity  on  Sunday,  21st  May,  179T, 
in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 

RiciiAKD  Baeklamu, 
the  Anti-spouse  Uxorious, 
was  interred  here  2Tth  January,  1806, 
in  his  84th  year. 
William  Bakklamr, 
Brother  to  the  preceding, 
September  5th,  1799,  aged  68  years. 

When  terrestrial  all  in  chaos  shall  exhibit  effervescence, 
Then  celestial  virtues  with  their  full,  effulgent,  brilliant 
essence, 

Shall  with  beaming  beauteous  radiance  through  the 

ebullition  shine, 
Transcending  to  glorious  regions,  beatifical,  sublime; 
Then  human  power  absorbed,  deficient  to  delineate 

such  effulgent  lasting  sparks. 
Where  honest  plebeians  ever  will  have  precedence 

over  ambiguous  great  monarchs. 

Mike  was  in  tempur  and  in  sole  sinsere 
Ann  Husband  tendur  and  a  fathur  deere 
He  was  a  fathur  kind 
And  modist  was  his  mind 
A  great  blessin  to  a  umman 
Never  mor  was  givn 
Nor  a  greeter  loss  eksept  the  loss  of  heavn. 


This  from  a  Southern  friend:  During  our 
little  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida 
a  gentleman  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was 
drafted,  and  desiring  to  obtain  a  substitute,  pub- 
lished the  following  advertisement : 

Wanted — An  able-bodied  man  accustomed  to  fight 
Indians,  to  whom  liberal  wages  and  constant  employ- 
ment will  be  given. 


The  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  has  not 
been  so  fruitful  in  promoting  mirth  as  some 
other  events  in  our  history,  but  it  did  cause  a 
little  fun  in  Iowa.  During  the  investigation  one 
of  our  Democratic  friends,  thinking  he  had  now 
got  something  with  a  good  handle  to  it,  thus  ac- 
costed the  postmaster  of  a  small  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State : 

Dem.  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  investigation  now  ?" 

P.  M.  {conjidentlij).  "Oh,  that's  all  right; 
England  will  have  to  pay  that." 

Dem.  "  England  have  to  pay  it !  What's 
England  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

P.  M.  {more  confidentlif).  "  Wh^v,  of  course, 
England's  got  to  pay  it." 

Dem.  {wonderinghj).  "  What  has  England  to 
do  with  the  Credit'  Mobilier  ?" 

P.  M.  "  Why,  don't  you  know  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  England  has  to  pay  the  Alabama 
claims  ?" 

Dem.  "Of  course;  every  body  knows  that. 
But  what  have  the  AUdjama  claims  to  do  with 
the  Credit  Mobilier?" 

P.  M.  {triumphant.li/).  "  Why,  Mobile  in 
Alabama  ?    What  an  ass !" 

Of  course,  our  friend  was  convinced. 


"If  I  only  had  a  skull,"  said  Professor  Jingo; 
and  then  he  went  to  sleep  and  forgot  all  about  it. 


"  Pei'haps  I  can  contrive  a  plan  to  make  its  jaws 
open  and  shut  with  a  spiral  spring,  or  something." 


"  Bad  case  of  locked-jaw,"  said  Dr.  Pipes ;  "  but 
I  think  I  can  relieve  you."  "  You  never  shall  saw 
my  arm  off  if  I  know  it,"  said  Professor  Jingo. 


When  the  soporific  began  to  work,  so  did  Dr. 
Pipes  


Presently  he  went  out  to  work  in  his  garden, 
where  he  finds  the  very  thing  he  wanted ! 


He  succeeded  too;  but  "Perhaps  I'd  bet- 
the  thing  got  hold  of  his  ter  consult  Dr.  Pipes 
finger,  and  wouldn't  let  so.     about  it." 


"  Then,"  said  Dr.  Pipes,  "  we'll  have  to  resort  to 
a  soporific." 


Professor  Jingo  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it 
all  a  dream— his  arm  had  been  asleep  too. 


Advice  Gratis. — Be  content  with  your  lot,  and  let  other  people's  skulls  alone. 
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THE  great  centres  are  deserted  more  and 
more  every  sunmier,  thongli  the  showy 
and  meretricious  hotel  life  at  the  spas  and 
sea-side  is  steadily  growing  into  disfavor. 
Sensible  and  self-contained  persons  have  be- 
come weary  of  discomfort,  dissijjatiou,  and 
heteroseneons  crowds  under  the  name  of 
pleasure,  preferring  to  choose  their  own  so- 
ciety, and  to  make  their  own  domestic  ar- 
rangements. At  a  popular  resort  there  will 
always  be  pretentious  hostelries  and  people 
to  patronize  them ;  but  the  decided  tend- 
ency is  to  what  is  known  as  cottage  life, 
*ou  account  of  the  privacy,  independence, 
and  freedom  it  secures. 

As  a  place  of  summer  residence  Newport 
has  no  peer.  Its  transient  visitors  are  com- 
paratively few,  the  business  of  the  public- 
houses  being  less  than  it  Avas  ten  years  ago. 
IJut  its  cottage  or  villa  population  increases 
every  season,  as  is  shown  by  the  regular  and 
rapid  advance  in  real  estate.  The  situation, 
at  convenient  distance  from  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  easy  of  access  from  any  point,  is 
to  its  advantage;  but  its  chief  reputation 
rests  upon  its  salubrity,  its  delightful  cool- 
ness, its  excellent  society,  and  its  exalted 
])restige.  Newport  should  be  fashionable, 
for  it  has  a  conspicuous  history  and  mem- 
orable antecedents.  Commercially  the  old 
town  is  insignificant;  but  it  has  reason  to 


be  proud  of  its  past,  and  may  be  in  some 
sort  justified  for  the  complacent  view  it 
takes  of  itself.  It  should  have  had  the  ab- 
original name  of  the  island,  Aquidueck  (Isle 
of  Peace),  on  which  it  stands.  Aquidueck 
is  apt,  pretty,  and  picturesque,  while  the 
present  christening  is  devoid  of  propriety, 
jiertinence,  or  beauty. 

Near  the  southern  end  of  the  largest  of  a 
cluster  of  islands  in  Narraganset  Bay  (the 
island  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  three  and  a 
half  broad),  Newport  was  first  settled  in  the 
spring  of  1639 — a  year  later  than  Pocasset, 
now  Portsmouth,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Aquidueck.  The  pioneers  were  John 
Clarke,  William  Coddiugton,  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, and  a  few  others  who  had  fled  from 
the  theological  persecution  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  colonists  had  created  God 
after  their  own  image,  and  demanded  that 
every  body  should  see  Him  through  their 
bigoted  eyes.  This  egotistic  rigor  and  spir- 
itual self-consciousness  they  termed  religion, 
holding  that  the  first  principle  of  divinity 
is  to  expel  the  last  remnant  of  humanity. 
Founded  upon  tolerance,  the  little  i)lanta- 
tion  prospered.  Very  soon  went  thither  the 
Quakers  whose  ears  had  been  cut  off  and 
whose  tongues  had  been  i)ierced  with  hot 
irons  by  the  Puritans  in  evidence  of  their 
hatred  of  the  persecution  for  which  they 
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had  exiled  themselves.  The  Quaker  iuflu 
eiice  was  strong  and  good,  and  continues  to 
this  day.  The  denomination  is  larger  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  proportion  to  population, 
than  in  any  New  England  State.  The  an- 
nual June  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  New- 
port is  numerously  attended  from  all  the 
States  of  that  section,  and  has  been  for  years 
one  of  its  few  local  events.  George  Fox  and 
John  Woolman  have  preached  in  the  town  ; 
and  many  of  their  followers  may  still  be 
seen  in  its  quaint  and  narrow  streets,  look- 
ing as  prim,  demure,  and  unruffled  as  if  they 
had  been  laid  away  in  starch  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  been  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

About  the  beginning  of  1700  came  a  num- 
ber of  Dutch  Jews,  and  subsequently  some 
wealthy  Spanish  and  Portuguese  families, 
who  added  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  place.  The  synagogue,  dedicated  in 
1763,  and  re-opened  with  solemn  service  in 
1850,  after  sixty  years  of  closure,  is  one  of 
the  noted  buildings.  The  Jewish  Cemetery, 
also  in  Touro  Street,  contains  the  remains 
of  many  of  the  prominent  Hebrews  of  the 
past ;  among  the  rest  those  of  Moses  Lopez, 
reported  to  have  been  the  last  resident  of 
his  race.  Abraham  and  Judah  Touro — the 
street  is  named  after  the  former — left  liberal 
bequests  to  the  city ;  and  Abraham  Riviera, 
once  a  leading  Israelitish  merchant,  bore  the 
highest  reputation  for  integrity  and  gener- 
osity. A  large  ship-owner,  the  loss  of  many 
of  his  vessels  forced  him  into  assignment. 


His  creditors  made  easy  terms  with  him, 
and  he  resumed  business,  in  which  he  so 
prospered  that,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
he  invited  those  gentlemen  to  dinner.  In 
addition  to  rich  viands  and  choice  wine, 
they  found  under  their  plates  checks  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  original  debt  with  in- 
terest added. 

A  conspicuous  figure  in  the  early  society 
of  Newport  was  Abraham  Redwood,  born  on 
the  island  of  Antigua,  and  carefully  educa- 
ted in  Philadelphia.  He  married  in  Rhode 
Island  while  still  in  his  teens,  and  lived 
there  until  he  was  eighty,  dying  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  library  which  bears  his 
name — it  stands  in  Touro  Street — and  his 
public  and  private  donations  still  keep  his 
memory  green.  The  library  is  a  handsome 
Doric  structure.  It  had  the  same  architect 
— Harrison — as  Blenheim  House,  and  con- 
tains nearly  twenty  thousand  well-selected 
volumes. 

During  the  colonial  era  Newport  flourish- 
ed like  the  convolvulus.  It  was  a  rival  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  one  of  the  very 
first  of  the  New  England  cities  in  commer- 
cial consequence.  Its  merchants,  such  as 
Henry  Collins,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Godfrey  and 
John  Malbone,  Samuel  Elam,  Samuel  Cran- 
ston, and  Colonel  Gibbs,  were  princely  in 
revenue  and  entertainments.  They  were 
really  gentlemen  of  the  old  school — scrupu- 
lous of  etiquette,  imposing  and  pompous  in 
manner,  fond  of  displaj^,  liberal  in  purse. 
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narrow  m  opiniou, 
devotees  of  caste ; 
they  boasted  of  fam- 


were  connois- 
seurs in  wine,  imita- 
ted the  mother  coun- 
try, observed  the- 
ologic  forms,  and 
exchanged  rum  for 
slaves. 

The  slave  -  trade 
was  very  active  in 
Newport,  not  less 
than  fifty  of  its  ves- 
sels having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic. 
Even  the  Quakers 
held  chattels ;  and  as 
late  as  1804-8,  out  of 
202  slave-ships  fifty- 
nine  were  from  Rhode 
Island,  though  none 
other  of  the  North- 
ern States,  except 
Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  (they 
each  had  one),  had 
any  part  in  the  hid- 
eous commerce.  The 

Legislature  denounced  slavery  as  early  as 
1652,  and  made  it  penal  to  hold  a  slave  more 
than  ten  years.  Yet  the  first  merchants  and 
gentlemen  bought  and  sold  and  kept  the 
poor  negroes  because  they  found  profit  in  it. 
During  the  French  and  Spanish  war  (1740) 


JUDAII  TOUUO, 


THE  REDWOOD  LIBRABT. 

the  town  fitted  out  privateers.  There  was  a 
regular  packet  line  to  London,  with  over  six 
hundred  ships  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
port,  at  least  two  hundred  of  which  were  for- 
eign. The  docks,  extending  a  mile  along  the 
harbor,  were  thronged  by  several  thousand 
sailors,  and  crowded  with  the  produce  of 
both  Indies.  Distilleries  and  manufactories 
were  busy;  handsome  mansions  and  graceful 
gardens  decorated  the  neighborhood.  Gen- 
tlemen dispensed  generous  hospitality  in 
scarlet  coats,  lace  ruffles,  powdered  hair,  and 
diamond  buckles,  with  swords  at  their  side ; 
and  belles  in  brocade,  patches,  glittering 
jewels,  and  high-heeled  shoes  danced  the 
stately  minuet  to  the  admiration  of  their 
gallants,  and  to  the  movement  of  measured 
music.  Newport  was  a  gay  social  capital; 
flattered  itself  upon  the  possession  of  the 
best  blood  in  the  land,  the  fairest  and  high- 
est-bred women,  the  most  munificent  of  en- 
tertainers, and  talked  complacently  of  a  so- 
ciety not  excelled  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  Old  World.  Men  drank  deep  in  those 
days,  and  were  not  always  delicate  in  their 
cups,  but  they  were  no  worse,  and  often  bet- 
ter, than  thefr  friends  and  kindred  beyond 
the  sea.  The  town  was  the  resort  of  many 
cultured  strangers  and  distinguished  for- 
eigners. Its  boys  and  girls  were  carefully 
educated,  and  taught  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  time.  It  enjoyed  a  transatlan- 
tic reputation  for  elegance  and  hospitality, 
and  was  not  unlike  some  of  the  capitals  of 
mediaeval  Italy.  Those  were  not  the  days 
of  Quaker  simplicity,  but  even  the  prosper- 
ous Quakers  caught  the  infection  of  enter- 
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tainment  and  conviviality,  and  bade  wit  and 
beauty  to  luxurious  boards. 

The  Revolution  was  a  revolution  indeed 
to  Newport.  The  first  gun  at  Lexington 
sounded  the  doom  of  its  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  reduced  its  population  more 
than  half.  Such  a  community,  buoyant 
with  vanity,  bloated  with  ease,  would  nat- 
urally be  conservative,  patient  of  British 
aggression.  But  most  of  the  Newporters 
were  quick  to  flame  with  patriotism,  prefer- 
ring country  to  cash,  and  Avilling  to  sacrifice 
what  they  could  no  longer  enjoy  with  honor. 
Some  of  the  citizens  found  it  hard  to  surren- 
<ler  the  loyalty  which  had  grown  to  be  a 
pleasant  and  advanta- 
geous habit,  but  the 
people  were  in  no 
mood  for  trimming, 
and  compelled  sympa- 
thy with  the  rebellion. 
The  residence  of  the 
British  forces  upon 
the  island  was  disas- 
trous. Nearly  a  thou- 
sand buildings  were 
burned  ;  all  the  trees 
were  felled  ;  the 
churches  were  used 
for  barracks  and  hos- 
pitals ;  the  Redwood 
Library  was  robbed 
of  its  most  valuable 
books.  The  hatred  of 
resident   Tories  was 


such  that  the  invading  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  guard  them  from  the  fury  of  the  people, 
and  all  who  could  fled  from  the  popular 
wrath  to  provinces  still  loyal  to  England. 

Almost  the  sole  compensation  to  Newport 
during  the  Revolution  was  the  brief  occu- 
pation by  the  French.  Many  of  their  most 
gallant  and  accomplished  officers — distin- 
guished members  of  the  nobility,  like  the 
Dukes  de  Lauzun,  de  Vauban,  de  Champ- 
ceretz,  the  Marquises  de  Chabanes,  de  Chas- 
tellux,  and  Bozon  de  Talleyrand — accom- 
panied the  fleet,  and  their  fine  manners  and 
chivalrous  courtesy  were  in  such  shining 
contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  vandalism  of 
the  British,  whose  investment  they  succeed- 
ed, that  it  is  not  strange  they  made  a  fa- 
vorable impression.  The  gay  and  satiated 
Frenchmen  were  delighted,  after  their  easy 
sentimental  conquests  at  home,  to  seek  new 
triumphs  in  the  insurgent  colonies,  whose 
women  they  had  regarded  as  gentle  and  in- 
genuous savages,  only  too  ha})py  to  be  won. 
They  were  greatly  and  not  disagreeably  dis- 
appointed to  find,  in  the  place  of  savages, 
beautiful  and  cultured  ladies  who  could  talk 
to  them  in  their  native  tongue,  and  who 
were  mistresses  of  the  delicate  art  of  coquet- 
ry, which,  while  full  of  enticement,  stops 
short  of  imprudence,  resting  sweetly  secure 
upon  a  graceful  conventionality.  That  the 
courtly  foreigners  were  generous  allies  add- 
ed necessarily  to  their  attractions,  render- 
ing attention  natural  and  friendship  easy. 
Admiral  De  Tournay,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  conse- 
quence of  mortification  caused  by  his  non- 
success,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Trinity 
Church-yard.  Count  de  Rochambeau,  chief 
of  the  army,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  military  record  in  this  country,  and  the 
management  of  his  soldiers  was  worthy  of 
his  fame  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  The 
French  officers  wrote  home  glowing  accounts 
of  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  of  the  purity  and  loveliness 
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of  the  ladies  they 
had  the  honor  to 
know.  Ill  1781  Geu- 
cral  Washiiigton 
paid  a  visit  to  Ro- 
chambeau,  whose 
head-quarters  were 
intheVerDon  House, 
Clarke  and  Mary 
fitreets,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  every 
demonstration  of 
gratitude  and  joy 
by  the  troops  and 
citizens.  The  bells 
were  rung,  cannon 
fired,  houses  illa- 
rainated,  and  civic 
processions  formed, 
while  the  air  shook 
with  acclamations 
of  welcome. 

With  the  inde- 
pendence of  the 
States,  the  French 


army  returned,  re- 
gretting   and    re-  ^i;;- 
gretted.  Having 
given  and  received 
amorous  wounds, 

they  sailed  home  with  many  love-longings 
and  tender  mementos,  and  often  referred  to 
their  Newport  life  with  enthusiastic  tongue. 

Ill  1784  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  ;  but  the  destruction  of  its  property  and 
the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants  had  pre- 
cluded its  prosperity.  The  mould  of  retro- 
gression was  upon  it,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved. Three  years  later  it  surrendered  its 
municipal  form,  which  was  not  resumed  till 
1853.  From  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to 
about  1830  Newport  was  as  lifeless  as  Ly- 
curgus.  Then  it  began  to  be  known  as  a 
watering-place,  Providencers,  Southerners, 
and  Cubans  being  the  first  to  frequent  it. 
There  were  no  public-houses  of  any  extent  or 
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excellence,  and  habitues  put  up  with  certain 
material  discomforts  for  the  sake  of  the  bath- 
ing and  the  balmy  air.  The  Ocean  House 
was  burned  down — as  all  summer  hotels  are, 
soon  or  late — nine  years  after  it  was  built, 
and  rebuilt  pronix>tly  on  the  old  and  pres- 
ent site,  in  Bellevue  Avenue.  The  town  con- 
sisted of  a  few  streets  near  the  water-front, 
and  the  cottage  era  had  not  been  dreamed 
of.  The  first  sales  of  real  estate  were  made, 
some  thirty  years  since,  to  Robert  Johnson, 
an  Englishman,  and  Alfred  Smith,  a  New- 
Yorker,  the  pioneers  in  the  purchase  of 
property.  Smith,  unaided  by  the  original- 
ity of  his  patronymic,  has  become  the  po- 
desta  of  real  estate  agents  there,  nearly  all 
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the  transactions  of  the  vicinity  being  made 
through  him  or  his  firm,  Alfred  Smith  and 
Sons.  He  quitted  the  metropolis  for  his 
health,  and  going  to  Newport,  decided  to 
turn  landscape  gardener.  With  this  view 
he  bought,  in  company  with  a  friend,  a  tract 
of  land,  unthinking  of  speculation,  but  ex- 
pecting to  get  his  compensation  in  engage- 
ments to  lay  out  the  grounds.  The  land 
rose  so  rapidly  on  his  hands  that  he  gained 
a  small  fortune  by  dividing  it  into  lots  for 
residences.  Putting  up  cottages  and  villas 
soon  became  the  mode,  and  from  those  of 
a  plain  and  unambitious  sort  sprang  the 
most  expensive  and  luxurious  ones. 

Within  twenty  years  real  estate  has  in- 
creased twentyfold,  and  is  now  so  high  that 
eligible  sites  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
not  blessed  of  worldly  goods.  The  number 
of  cottages — the  more  elaborate  of  these  are 
usually  called  villas — in  and  about  the  town 
must  bo  fully  five  hundred,  some  two  hun- 
dred of  which  are  to  let  every  season  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  their  owners  in  Eu- 
rope or  elsewhere.  They  rent,  furnished,  for 
from  $2000  to  $8000  the  season — the  latter  an 
extreme  rate,  $3000  to  $4000  being  near  the 


average.  The  time  when  one  could  live 
economically  there,  unless  in  a  boarding- 
house,  is  not  likely  to  return.  As  a  sum- 
mer residence  Newport  has  grown  to  be  a 
if  luxury  forbidden  to  the  many.  The  cost 
"  of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  villa  that 
would  be  thought  in  any  sense  elegant, 
including  the  ground  and  the  laying 
out,  is  from  $50,000  to  $200,000.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  really  beautiful — all  that 
taste  and  money  can  make  them.  They 
are  in  dilferent  styles,  French  villas,  Swiss 
chalets,  and  English  cottages  most  abound- 
ing, with  a  few  of  so  composite  and  inhar- 
monious an  order  as  to  defy  determination. 
Bellevue  Avenue,  until  recently,  has  been 
the  favorite  and  fashionable  quarter ;  but  it 
is  so  nearly  filled  that  it  has  been  rendered 
necessary  to  seek  other  localities.  The  most 
handsome,  and  of  course  most  expensive,  res- 
idences are  in  that  avenue,  though  the  Bath 
Road,  Clift'  Walk,  Touro  Street,  and  Narra- 
ganset  Avenue  are  very  little  behind  it  in 
the  quality  of  the  dwellings.  Nowhere  else 
are  there  so  many  dainty  roofs  to  cover  the 
darlings  of  fortune  from  July  and  August 
floods  of  sunshine.  Rose-wood,  French  wal- 
nut, damask,  lace,  marbles,  bronzes,  engrav- 
ings, paintings,  cabinets,  carvings,  frescoes, 
a(iuaria,  ferneries,  porcelain,  make  interiors 
brilliantly  attractive ;  and  statues,  grottoes, 
terraces,  conservatories,  fish-ponds,  arbors, 
summer-houses,  hedges,  parterres,  yield  sym- 
metry and  charmfuluess  to  grounds  and  gar- 
dens which  can  not  fail  to  captivate  the  eye 
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and  stimulate  the  fancy.  Many  of 
the  villas  are  so  shut  in  by  shrub- 
bery as  to  be  hidden  from  the 
street,  but  pleasant  laughter  and 
sweet  voices  and  high-bred  ac- 
cents heard  through  the  foliage 
paint  pictures  to  the  imagination 
fairer  than  the  closest  inspection 
may  reveal.  It  is  pleasant  to  drive 
through  the  fashionable  quarters, 
and  observe  how  comfortable,  if 
not  contented,  large  incomes  can 
render  most  people  in  this  world. 
There  is  an  air  of  unmistakable 
gentility  about  Newport  that  few 
watering  -  places  have.  Neither 
thf.re  nor  any  where  under  the 
canopy  are  the  majority  of  the 
men  and  Avomen  cultured  and 
chivalrous,  beautiful  and  elegant ; 
but  the  society  is  generally  good,  and  its 
manners  are  unobtrusive.  There  are  no 
horse -jockeys,  blacklegs,  billiard-markers, 
nor  cozeners  masquerading  in  the  ill-litting 
garments  of  gentlemen ;  no  ballet-dancers, 
clairvoyants,  demireps,  nor  adventuresses 
flashing  in  jewels  and  jadery,  with  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  fine-ladyism.  Those  who 
are  under-bred  do  not  strive  to  cover  their 
deficiency  by  pronounced  and  blatant  \)ro\- 
etarianism.  On  the  contrary,  they  restrain 
themselves,  and  thus  take  their  first  lessons 
in  self-discipline,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  agreeable  behavior.  Nobody  need  be  of- 
fended by  uttered  coarseness  or  flaunting 
vulgarity  on  the  borders  of  the  Narraganset. 
Life  there  has  a  certain  quiet  neutral  tint, 
notwithstanding  its  under-hue  of  richness, 
that  seldom  flares  and  never  flecks. 

The  topical  fault  of  the  greater  part  of 
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OUARLOTTE  OUSUMAN'S  llESIDENCE. 

the  villas  is  that  they  are  too  far  away  from 
the  sea,  not  within  sight  or  sound  of  it  even. 
In  Bellevue  Avenue,  for  example,  you  might, 
for  all  the  glimpse  or  suggestion  of  the  ocean, 
be  a  hundred  miles  inland  in  the  midst  of 
a  wide-spreading  prairie  or  on  a  mountain 
plateau.  For  this  reason  the  Ocean  House 
sadly  disappoints  strangers.  Its  name  leads 
them  to  look  for  the  broad  main  stretching 
in  limitless  blue  in  front  of  the  piazza,  to 
hear  the  tumble  of  the  breakers  beneath 
their  chamber  windows.  In  point  of  fact, 
all  the  ocean  they  discover  is  printed  on  the 
bills  of  fare  at  breakfast  or  dinner.  The 
avenue  is  before  them,  with  its  rolling  car- 
riages ;  fields  behind  and  at  either  side  of 
them.  No  music  of  the  surf,  no  flash  of  the 
waves,  on  any  hand.  So  it  is  with  the  At- 
lantic and  Aquidneck,  the  only  other  sum- 
mer hotels  proper.    They  keep  out  of  range 

of  the  sea,  as  if  the 
sea  were  a  detective 
in  search  of  them, 
with  full  proofs  of 
their  guilt,  ready  to 
pounce  on  them  at 
first  glance.  If  it 
were  so,  they  would 
have  no  cause  for 
fear.  Since  Nich- 
olas Eaton  reared 
there  the  prime- 
val dwelling,  old 
Ocean  has  never 
caught  a  glimpse  of 
;he  land  lying  un- 
der and  about  those 
breezy  inns.  They 
are  perfectly  secure 
against  capture  by 
stratagem  or  sur- 
l)ri8e. 

The  villas  on  the 
Bath  Road  and  on 
the  cliffs  are  veri- 
tably by  the  sea- 
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side,  as  more  of  them  should  be.  To  dwell 
by  the  sea  and  be  beyond  its  vision  is  like 
living  in  the  mountains  where  the  mountains 
are  not  perceptible. 

The  bathing  at  Easton  or  Sachuest  beach, 
commonly  called  the  First  and  Second  beach- 
es, is  not  very  good,  as  the  waves  are  often 
full  of  sea-weed,  and  bring  in  not  a  few  im- 
purities and  unwelcome  fragments.  It  is  en- 
tirely safe,  however ;  the  slope  is  gentle,  and 
so  gradual  that  one  can  go  a  hundred  yards 
or  more  before  he  is  beyond  his  depth.  The 
frequenters  of  Newport,  particularly  the  fem- 
inine ones,  may  be  cynically  said  to  be  wed- 
ded to  the  surf,  since  they  so  seldom  seek  its 
company.  Men  are  addicted  to  semi-occa- 
sional plunges,  but  women  are  not.  Bath- 
ing is  not  fashionable — in  the  sea,  I  mean, 
of  course — though  not  on  that  account  alone 
does  it  meet  with  fair  disfavor.  Women 
dislike  it  because  it  so  savagely  assails  the 
good  looks  they  have,  or  think  they  have, 
or  trv  to  make  themselves  believe  tliev  have. 


NKWPOUT  8TATE-IIOU8K. 


If  it  be  true  that  loveliness  when  unadorned 
is  adorned  the  most,  it  is  never  quite  so  true 
as  when  bathing  dresses  are  in  question. 
That  marvelous  she  has  not  been  born  who 
could  be  comely  in  a  garb  impugning  every 
principle  of  attractiveness,  every  line  of 
grace.  At  Newport  the  bathers  are  usu- 
ally either  mere  girls,  not  yet  "  out,"  or  eld- 
erly ladies  who  have  surrendered  the  social 
vanities — though  not  before  the  social  van- 
ities have  surrendered  them,  without  the 
least  lingering  regret. 

That  shattered  idols  do  not  always  lose 
their  worshipers  is  demonstrated  by  the  Old 
Stone  Mill  in  Toiu-o  Park.  No  structure  in 
the  republic  has  been  so  widely  discussed, 
has  furnished  themes  for  so  manj'^  learned 
discourses,  graceful  A'erses,  fantastic  specula- 
tions, and  ingenious  hoaxes.  The  literature 
of  which  it  has  been  the  source  would  con- 
stitute a  small  library,  and  be  very  interest- 
ing reading  withal.  For  a  long  while  it 
was  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Danes  who  coasted  along  the  New  England 
shore  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  Copen- 
hagen society  of  antiquaries  so  decided. 
Some  of  the  residents  still  hold  to  the  the- 
ory, and  grow  irascible  at  its  contradiction. 
It  may  be  pleasant  to  weave  romances  into 
matter-of-fact  things,  and  cover  quotidian 
affairs  with  idealization  ;  but  truth  can  not 
be  choked  forever.  The  Old  Stone  Mill  can 
not  be  tortured  into  aught  else.  It  is  only 
that,  and  nothing  more — a  product  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  used  for  grinding  corn, 
according  to  direct  historical  testimony. 
Still  it  is  such  an  object  of  veneration  there 
that  outside  barbarians  will  hurl  at  it  end- 
less jests.  Last  year  some  one  declared  it 
had  been  turned  into  an  umbrella  factory, 
and  the  paragraph  went  the  rounds  of  the 
press.  Native  Newporters  wore  shocked  at 
the  mere  idea  of  such  desecration,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  ])()ssible  profanity.  The  truth 
is,  the  Old  Mill  never  appeared  to  such  ad- 
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vantage  as  at  pres- 
ent. Its  circular 
wall,  with  its  jnl- 
lars  and  arches,  is 
nearly  concealed  by 
ivy  and  an  exuber- 
ant trumpet -vine, 
that  add  greatly 
to  its  picturesque- 
uess.  On  moonlight 
nights  it  is  superb, 
and  looks  as  if  all 
that  had  been  told 
of  it  might  be  true. 
Moonlight  is  to 
scenery  what  imag- 
ination is  to  life  ; 
it  metamorphoses 
commonness  into 
beauty,  lends  to 
platitudes  a  gleam 
of  inspiration. 

The  Park,  though 
small,  is  very  hand- 
some.   The  monu- 
ment of  Commodore 
Perry  is  fitly  placed 
there,  for  he  was  a 
native  of  Newport, 
being  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Thomas 
Hazard,  one  of  the 
first     settlers  of 
Aquidneck.  The 
home   of  the  gal- 
lant      commodore  ^  , 
still  stands,  and  is  "  " 
an  object  of  patri-  \, 
otic  curiosity  and  ~ 
interest. 

Another  distin- 
guished son  of  Newport  was  William  Ellery 
Channing.  He  was  born  in  the  dwelling  at 
Mary  and  High  streets,  his  father  having 
been  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  and  a 
lawyer  of  fine  ability.  Channing  spoke  of 
his  place  of  nativity  as  the  most  interesting 
to  him  on  earth,  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  sea-coast.  Washington  Allston, 
the  famous  artist,  who  went  to  school  there, 
married  Channing's  sister,  and,  as  rarely 
happens,  was  strongly  attached  to  his  broth- 
er-in-law. But  even  a  brother-in-law  could 
love  Channing.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks, 
George  H.  Calvert,  and  many  more  noted 
men  have  resided  on  the  island,  and  cher- 
ished it  tenderly.  T.  W.  Higginson,  one  of 
the  daintiest  and  most  charming  of  Ameri- 
can authors,  has  made  it  his  home  for  years, 
and  is  ever  sounding  its  praises  in  the 
sweetest  and  purest  prose.  Newport  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  artists  in  words 
and  colors.  It  answers  to  their  love  of  rest 
and  beauty,  and  the  oftener  it  is  visited  the 
deeper  seems  to  grow  their  appreciation. 


THE  OLD  MILL. 


The  drives  at  Newport  are  attractive  ;  still 
more  since  new  roads  have  been  laid  out  and 
old  ones  improved.  All  the  summer  resi- 
dents drive  ;  it  is  the  one  thing  they  are  all 
agreed  to  do.  At  any  hour  between  sunrise 
and  midnight  vehicles  of  every  sort,  from  the 
pony  phaeton  to  the  ambitious  four-in-hand 
equipage,  may  be  seen  dashing  over  the  Bath 
Road,  or  along  Bellevue  and  Ocean  avenues. 
The  last  is  the  finest,  winding  by  the  shore, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  sea.  The  regular 
drives  are  in  the  morning  and  evening,  or 
rather  afternoon,  when  every  body  takes  an 
airing  on  wheels.  The  society  of  the  place 
can  be  better  judged  of  on  the  road  than  any 
where  else.  The  men  are  at  their  politest, 
and  the  women  at  their  best,  and  all  appear 
on  excellent  terms  with  themselves,  which 
adds  much  to  personal  interest. 

At  no  other  watering-place  are  the  women 
so  quietly  yet  so  richly  dressed.  One  will 
see  at  Newport,  if  he  has  traveled  (as  every 
body  has  in  these  days),  how  much  Ameri- 
can women  are  in  advance  of  the  women  of 
any  other  nation  in  this  regard.  Extreme 
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of  fashion,  superfluity  of  oruament,  flamboy- 
ant effect,  garish  combinations,  are  eschewed. 
There  is  little  attempt  to  advertise  wealth 
through  the  wardrobe.  The  striking  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  suitable ;  that  which  is  gay 
is  not  confounded  with  what  is  gaudy.  If 
you  are  socially  inclined,  you  will  be  still 
more  impressed  with  the  Newport  style  of 
dressing ;  and  you  should  see  that,  since 
driving  costumes  show  what  women  have 
ou,  and  evening  costumes  what  women  have 
off.  The  Puritanic  mode  is  not  adopted  at 
receptions,  dances,  and  parties,  but  the  Go- 
diva  garb  is  not  so  much  emulated  as  it  is  at 
many  summer  resorts. 

The  afternoon  drive  (particularly  on  Fort 
days),  usually  down  Bellevue  to  Ocean  av- 


enue, and  so  back  to  town,  is  a  superb  pa- 
geant of  carriages,  handsome  women,  elegant 
men,  and  graceful  children.  The  Fort  days 
are  Wednesday  and  Friday,  when  Fort  Adams 
is  thrown  open  to  visitors.  The  band  plays 
from  4.30  to  6.30  p.m.,  and  between  those 
hours  the  best  society  meets  in  the  large  in- 
closure,  listens  to  the  music,  and  exchanges 
greetings  and  good  wishes,  very  much  as  the 
Florentines  do  in  their  Cascine.  Landaus, 
phaetons,  broughams,  coupes,  dog -carts, 
drags,  clarences,  victorias,  are  intermingled ; 
Boston  chats  with  New  York,  Providence 
with  Cincinnati,  Chicago  with  Baltimore, 
Hartford  with  Albany,  New  Haven  with 
New  Orleans,  France  with  America,  Amer- 
ica with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  each 
rich  man  feels  confident  of  his  air  and  his 
income,  every  fashionable  woman  secure  in 
her  breeding  and  the  fit  of  her  exquisite 
gown.  Several  hundred  carriages  may  be 
often  seen  within  the  Fort  at  one  time,  and 
their  contents  represent  a  gay  and  charm- 
ing cosmopolitanism — fairly  illustrate  the 
wealth  and  culture,  the  refinement  and 
taste,  the  coquetry  and  comeliness,  of  the 
summer  dwellers  on  the  Isle  of  Peace. 

The  drive  along  the  Bath  Road  leads  to 
Paradise,  Purgatory  Bluff,  the  Hanging 
Rocks,  Mianotonomu  Hill,  the  Glen,  and 
other  places  of  fame  and  interest.  Paradise, 
though  not  so  attractive  as  its  hyperbolical 
title  would  promise,  is  a  pleasant  grove  of 
sycamores,  bordering  the  base  of  a  rocky 
elevation.  Purgatory  Bluff  consists  of  great 
rocks  on  the  beach  (in  one  of  them  is  a  deep 
chasm  twelve  feet  wide  at  top,  and  narrow- 
ing toward  the  base),  against  which  the 
waves  beat  wildlj'^  in  rough  weather,  though 
why  it  should  be  so  called  is  in  no  wise  ap- 
parent. Paradise  and  Purgatory  are  among 
the  stock  names  of  every  popular  resort.  If 
there  be  nothing  to  fit  the  names,  so  much 
worse  for  the  place,  and  so  much  better  for 
the  names,  which  must  be  used,  and  the 
cause  of  their  bestowal  left  to  the  perplexed 
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conjecture  of  the  curious.  The  Hanging 
Rocks  are  the  low,  rocky,  and  sandy  bluff 
skirting  part  of  the  Sachuest  Beach.  They 
are  iudissolubly  associated  with  George,  bet- 
ter known  as  Bishop,  Berkeley,  said  to  have 
meditated  and  partially  composed  in  a  nat- 
ural alcove  of  the  rocks  commanding  a  view 
of  the  Atlantic  his  Alciphron  ;  or,  the  Minute 
Philosopher.  Every  body,  whatever  his  ig- 
norance, who  has  been  to  Newport  has  heard 
of  Berkeley,  because  the  name  can  not  be  es- 
caped. General  acquaintance  with  the  good 
bishop  is  limited  to  the  fact  that  he  lived 
there  once,  and  was  the  author  of  the  line, 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way," 

invariably  misquoted  "star  of  empire." 
What  he  did  before  or  after,  if  any  thing, 
or  what  l^ecame  of  him,  it  is  not  deemed  im- 
portant to  be  informed  upon.  They  who 
walk  or  drive  over  Sachuest  Beach  are  cer- 
tain to  be  told  that  those  are  the  Hanging 
Rocks,  where  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  the 
Minute  Philosopher. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of  such  intelli- 
gence scores  of  times,  and  usually  with  an 
air  of  conveying  a  piece  of  black-letter  eru- 
dition. I  bore  the  would-be-learned  patron- 
age patiently  during  the  first  two  seasons, 
but  finally,  on  the  resumption  of  the  weari- 
some iteration,  I  pretended  ignorance. 

"  Who  was  Berkeley  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well — well,  he  was  an  old  fellow  who 
used  to  live  around  here,  a  really  jolly  chap 


they  called  Bish  for  short.  He  had,  I  think, 
been  a  Quaker,  who  fled  from  Boston  perse- 
cution, settled  on  this  island,  took  to  fishing 
and  drinking  rum  for  a  livelihood,  got  more 
rum  than  fish,  and  died  of  del.  trem."  This 
was  from  a  fellow-Manhattanese,  who  had 
had  so  classical  an  education  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  history  of  his  own  country. 

The  next  time  I  was  instructed  concerning 
the  author  of  a  Neiv  Theory  of  Vision  by  a 
Boston  (assumed)  bas-bleu.  She  pronounced 
his  work  composed  in  the  alcove  as  if  "  mi- 
nute" were  a  part  of  time,  and  proceeded  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  an  account  of  a  man  who 
became  a  philosopher  in  a  minute. 

An  officer  at  Fort  Adams  believed  that 
the  Minute  Philosopher  had  something  to  do 
with  minute-guns ;  and  a  Chicagoan  thought 
Berkeley  the  same  person  who  had  been 
hunting  out  West  (Grantley  Berkeley),  and 
pronounced  him  a  capital  shot. 

Since  then  I  have  formed  a  habit  of  telling 
my  companions  to  the  Hanging  Rocks  about 
the  amiable  scholar  who,  according  to  Pope, 
had  "every  virtue  under  Heaven."  I  give 
De  Quincey's  humorous  version  of  Berkeley's 
disputatious  encounter  with  Malebranche, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  able  and 
ingenious  autljor  of  the  Search  after  Truth, 
and  the  account  is  commonly  accepted  as 
literally  true. 

Berkeley's  dwelling  still  stands  upon  the 
Green  End  Road,  in  the  valley,  near  a  hill 
commanding  a  fine  prospect.    He  called  it 
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Whitehall,  after  the  palace  of  Charles  I.,  in 
whose  cause  his  ancestors  had  mistakenly 
suffered.  He  frequently  preached  in  Trinity 
Church,  and  after  his  return  to  England 
(1731)  he  sent  the  congregation  an  organ, 
still  in  use.  The  old  church  and  its  grave- 
yard are  extremely  interesting  from  their 
age  and  historic  associations. 

Mianotonomu  Hill  is  coupled  with  many 
aboriginal  traditions,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
romance  is  fully  preserved — the  dusky  maid- 
en made  to  fall  in  love  with  the  white  set- 
tler, and  the  dusky  father  to  fall  before  the 
settler's  rifle. 

The  Glen  is  a  picturesque  dell  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island,  winding  through 
a  wood  to  the  water,  and  is  sometimes  calhid 
Lovers'  Retreat,  albeit  there  is  no  reason  why 
lovers — they  are  more  prone,  I  understand, 
to  advance  (on  each  other  with  open  arms) 
than  retreat  —  should  retreat  so  far,  when 
billing  and  cooing  may  be  safely  and  even 
sympathetically  conducted  in-doors  or  out- 
of-doors  in  any  part  of  Aquldneck.  The 
trees  of  the  Glen  have  the  attraction  of  nov- 


elty, for  they  have 
been  very  scarce 
since  the  invading 
Briton  laid  so  many 
low  at  the  time  of 
his  occupation. 

Spouting  Rock  is 
below  the  Neck  on 
the  Ocean  Avenue 
drive,  and,  espe- 
cially when  the  sea 
is  rough,  dashes  a 
volume  of  water 
through  a  hole  in  an 
overhanging  cliff, 
against  which  the 
waves  advance  only 
to  retire  and  ad- 
vance again.  It 
forms  an  original 
hydric  picture,  and 
would  make  a  fine 
natural  shower- 
bath. 

The  Forty  Steps, 
among  the  Clitfs, 
is  a  pleasant  xdace 
of  repairment,  and 
they  go  most  who 
are  most  impelled 
by  sentiment.  The 
steps  lead  to  Con- 
rad's Cave,  chris- 
tened after  Byron's 
romantic  corsair, 
and  the  couples  en- 
tering it,  attuned 
by  love  or  sympa- 
thy, usually  tarry 
so  long  that  they 
are  presumed  to  be 
studying  the  natural  geology,  whose  most 
grateful  lessons  are  imparted  by  the  lips. 

The  Cliff  Walk  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
parts  of  Aquidneck,  and  is  fully  appreciated 
by  the  winsome  estivaters.  It  is  the  roman- 
tic promenade  of  the  place,  breaks  the  mo- 
notony of  drives  and  entertainments,  and 
must  be  wholesome,  because  it  brings  one 
into  the  sanctuary  of  Nature.  The  rocks 
are  wild,  multiform,  picturesque,  bristling 
with  quaint  resemblances,  and  many-colored 
under  the  changing  light.  The  sea  lies  green 
and  glorious  before  them,  and  the  clouds  mar- 
shal tliemselves  overhead — a  shadowy  and 
shifting  army  marching  in  the  cause  of  Beau- 
ty  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Standing 
or  strolling  there,  reverie,  like  an  invisible 
spirit,  drops  down  from  the  sky,  comes  up 
from  the  deep ;  the  feeling  of  childhood  re- 
vives; the  longings  of  life  seem  near  of  at- 
tainment ;  the  waves  murmur  of  the  mira- 
cles of  hope. 

On  moonlight  summer  evenings  flirtation, 
simple,  s(;rious,  and  fatal,  is  so  common  on 
the  Cliffs  as  to  be  endemic.    The  amatory 
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disease  is  to  be  seen  there  in  all  its  stages, 
from  the  incipient  symptoms  to  the  confirm- 
ed and  alarming  condition  for  which  Dr. 
Hymen  alone  has  a  specific.  Any  man  may 
diagnose  the  cases,  but  only  he  can  cure. 

The  Dumplings,  as  the  rocks  on  Canon- 
icut  Island,  opposite  Aquidneck,  are  called, 
furnish  an  excellent  panoramic  view  of  New- 
]>ort  and  its  pictorial  smroundings.  They 
lie  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbor ; 
are  diademed  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort, 
or  martello  tower;  are  not  only  picturesque 
in  themselves,  but  reveal  the  picturesque 
wherever  the  eye  can  reach.  Not  to  visit 
the  Dumplings  is  like  going  to  Naples  with- 
out climbing  Vesuvius,  or  doing  Switzerland 
and  avoiding  the  Zermatt.  The  obligation 
is  imperative,  and,  different  from  most  du- 
ties, its  discharge  is  very  agreeable.  Those 
ragged  rocks  and  mouldering  remains  are 
one  of  the  many  points  to  sail  to,  and  sailing 
is  a  delightful  pastime  of  the  summer  popu- 
lation. 

The  blue,  beautiful  Narraganset  is  full 
of  enticement  to  all  lovers  of  the  water  and 
the  pictorial  in  nature,  and  a  yacht  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the 
season's  equipment 

as  a  handsome  turn-  |  ; 
out  or  an  exhaust-  I  r, 
less  toilet.    Besides  !  - 
the  yachts  owned  \  :  _  " 

by  the  villans, 
the  yacht  clubs  of  \  757 
New  York,  Boston, 
and  Brooklyn  often 
meet  there,  and  in 
the  interval  be- 
tween marine  con- 
tests and  excur- 
sions hither  and 
thither  the  mem- 
bers enjoy  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of 
the  seasoning  isl- 
anders, and  repay 
in  kind.  Block  Isl- 
and, Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Shelter  Isl- 
and, Nantucket,  and 
Cape  Cod  are  fre- 
quently visited  by 
the  yachts,  and 
some  of  the  trim- 
mest and  fastest 
are  always  lying  in 
port  between  May 
and  October.  The 
social  sailing  par- 
ties are  of  the  mer- 
riest. 

Anglers  need  not 
pine  at  Newport  for 
lack  of  sport.  They 
can  catch  shining 
perch  in  Lily  Pond, 


bass  or  blue-fish  from  the  Bass  Rocks  on  the 
Cliff  side,  or  from  Gooseberry  Island,  oppo- 
site Bateman's  Beach,  or,  rocking  in  boats, 
take  tautog,  indigenous  to  Narraganset,  and 
palaticallj'  prized  by  the  dwellers  near  its 
waters.  The  last  is  rare  diversion  to  all 
who  do  not  object  to  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
and  the  bronzing  brushes  of  the  sun. 

A  marked  lineament  in  the  social  fiice  of 
Newport  is  that  its  dissipations  are  home- 
made. The  place  imports  nothing  but  its 
visitors,  and  most  of  these  are  regular 
enough  to  be  thought  domiciled.  It  has  no 
races,  fond  as  are  many  of  its  habitues,  and 
large  owners  as  they  are  of  horses — substi- 
tuting private  riding  and  driving  for  the 
excitements  of  the  turf.  The  city  contains 
an  opera-house,  guiltless  of  opera — not  be- 
cause it  can  not  support  one,  but  because  it 
does  not  want  one.  The  works  of  Mozart, 
Wagner,  Verdi,  Bellini,  may  be  heard  in 
Boston  and  New  York  at  other  seasons,  and 
the  sea- side  swallows  desire  on  the  Nar- 
raganset what  they  can  not  get  along  the 
Mystic  or  the  Hudson.  The  gayeties  are 
strictly  social,  and  yet  abundant.  There  are 
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two    clubs,  tb( 
Newport  and  Ca- 
sino,   and  they 
give   ladies'  re- 
ceptions from 
time     to  time. 
Masculine  exclu- 
siveness    is  not 
encouraged;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, every   effort  is 
made  to  suppress  it. 

Entertainments  there 
are  many.  Besides  pic- 
nic and  boating  par- 
ties, horseback  riding 
(some  of  the  ladies  sit 
a  steed  like  Diana  Ver- 
non), bathing,  driving 
to  all  points,  and  wan- 
dering on  the  Cliffs, 
there  are  in-door  amusements  and  dissipa- 
tions without  end.  Dinner-giving  is  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  place,  and  fish,  fowl,  and  vege- 
tables may  be  had  so  fresh  that  they  would 
thrill  the  heart  of  the  New  England  house- 
wife. But  she  belongs  to  the  old  town: 
her  place  is  supplied  in  the  new  quarter 


by  professional  caterers  and  French  cooks. 
And  it  is  better  so.    When  she  can  afford 
it,  most  of  us  would  prefer  our  hostess 
should  give  her  graceful  attention  to  the 
guests  instead  of  her  nervous  anxiety  to 
the  kitchen.     Baked  lady  is  not  half  so 
good  for  the  first  course  as  a  savory  potage. 
Breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  teas,  dainty  and 
appetizing,  are  part  of  the  social  order,  and 
yet  in  all  the  eating  form  and  fineness  are 
more  than  food.   These  meals  are  not  heavy 
dinners  differently  labeled,  nor  are  the  din- 
ners of  the  old  English  sort,  to  which  the 
baronial  Malbones  were  wont  to  hid  their 
friends,  when  profusion  and  punch  passed  for 
hospitality.    Nothing  too  much,  is  the  pres- 
ent maxim  of  junketing  and  junketers,  and 
it  is  generally  carried  out.    Recently  this 
excellent  custom  has  been  somewhat  viola- 
ted, and  mainly  by  New  York  millionaires, 
who  think  dinners  niggardly  without  a  doz- 
en courses  and  as  many  kinds  of  wine.  But 
the  rule  remains,  and  some  of  the  best  peo- 
ple are  unambitious  of  display,  are  indiffer- 
ent if  their  income  be  reckoned  by  judicious 
expenditure.    One  hears  there  of  charming- 
breakfasts  and  dinners,  which  borrow  more 
from  those  at  the  table  than  from  the  table 
itself.    The  guests,  after  all,  are  the  true 
sauce  of  the  meat,  the  best  bouquet  of  the 
w4ne.    The  parties  of  the  season  represent 
something  more  than  fashion.    There  are 
hearts  below  bodices,  and  minds  under  coils 
of  hair. 

The  summer  Newport  is  not  a  large  com- 
munity— four  or  five  thousand  at  the  most — 
but  it  has  divers  circles,  some  of  which  touch, 
but  never  mingle,  and  more  of  which  recog- 
nize though  they  do  not  sympathize  with 
each  other.  The  leading  elements  are  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  and  the  tone  of  the  for- 
mer, candor  compels  me  to  say,  is  rather  the 
better  on  the  whole.  Boston  does  not  dress 
so  well  as  New  York ;  is  not  so  round,  so 
graceful,  so  mellow ;  has  nothing  like  the 
style.  But  it  regards  more  the  furniture  of 
the  mind  and  the  spiritual  aspects  of  life; 
its  vanities  are  the  vanities  of  culture. 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Mayflower,  rather  than 
of  Worth  gowns,  first-water  diamonds,  and 
high-stoop  mansions — whether  you  'ban  read 
the  title  clear  to  them  or  not. 

Newport  differs  from  most  sea-side  resorts 
in  the  fertility  and  color  that  it  shows.  Com- 
monly they  have  the  broad  ocean  and  strips 
of  sand,  on  or  near  which  are  hotels  and  cot- 
tages glinting  in  the  sun — nothing  to  relieve 
the  barren  and  the  baking  semblance.  The 
Isle  of  Peace  is  the  homo  of  hues.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  blue  bay,  the  emerald  main,  the 
rocks,  green,  brown,  purple,  red,  the  dwell- 
ings and  shops  in  the  old  town,  of  many 
shades,  and  the  villas,  white,  yellow,  umber, 
orange,  gray,  deep  crimson,  there  is  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  the  numerous  gardens 
bloom  in  variegated  beauty.  All  along  Belle- 
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vue  and  other  avenues  are  geraniums,  roses, 
bignonias,  heliotropes,  hydrangeas,  verbenas, 
gladioli,  portulacas  —  a  wilderness  of  flow- 
ers, native  and  exotic,  filling  the  air  with 
perfume  and  the  eye  with  beauty.  The  Vale 
of  Cashmere,  as  poets  paint  who  have  never 
seen  it,  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to 
Aquidneck,  covered  as  it  is  with  the  choicest 
dyes  of  Nature's  choosing.  Beds  upon  beds 
of  fair  and  fragrant  plants  invite  and  dally 
with  the  amorous  sunshine ;  the  vines  of 
hanging  baskets  tremble  to  the  whispers  of 
the  breeze ;  the  sea  flushes  with  the  varying 
light,  and,  like  a  monster  chameleon,  takes 
its  hue  from  the  overhanging  cloud. 

The  temperature  of  the  island  is  remark- 
ably mild  and  equable  for  the  latitude,  form- 
ing an  exception  to  the  remainder  of  New 
England.  The  mercury  seldom  falls  below 
zero  in  winter,  or  rises  above  80°  or  85°  in 
summer.  During  the  latter  season  residence 
there  is  a  sensuous  enjoyment.  The  sun's 
rays  are  tempered  almost  always  by  a  steady 
and  refreshing  breeze  from  the  Atlantic  ;  so 
constant  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  trees  of  Aquid- 
neck have  an  inclination  to — one  might  near- 
ly say  an  affection  for — the  loyal  and  loving 
wind.  The  air  is  so  deliciously  soft  that  it 
rarely  seems  raw  even  in  cold  weather.  It 
has  none  of  that  penetrating,  marrow-chill- 
ing quality  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  the  re- 
gion, and  invalids  say  it  is  to  them  like 
draughts  from  Hygeia's  cup.  Meteorolo- 
gists explain  the  delicate  and  dissenting 
atmosphere  by  the  contiguity  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which,  as  the  alleged  cause  of  end- 
less phenomena,  material  and  moral,  is  en- 
titled to  serious  consideration.    The  Gulf 
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Stream  is  one  of  the  last  lingering  sources 
of  faith  in  this  age  of  skepticism. 

The  nights  on  the  island  are  the  nectar  of 
repose.  A  close  or  sultry  night,  even  in  the 
solstice,  is  hardly  known.  There  is  rest  in 
the  influence  of  the  sky,  and  freshness  drops 
from  the  breeze's  wings.  As  tradition  runs, 
death  comes  not  to  the  dwellers  there.  To 
be  mortal,  they  must  be  un-Newported : 
they  who  are  weary  of  existence  go  to  Bos- 
ton for  the  east  wind,  or  journey  to  New 
York  and  ride  on  the  street  cars.  Surely 
the  natives  live  long  as  well  as  leisurely. 
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Men  of  forty  are  called  boys,  and  octogena- 
rians middle-aged.  Funerals  take  pl^ce  at 
intervals;  but  the  Sanbedrim  of  towns-folk 
discover  on  investigation  tbat  tbey  who 
were  buried  have  been  seen  at  the  Hub. 
Touching  the  villa  people,  the  natives  have 
little,  if  any,  concern.  Thames  Street,  nar- 
row, quaint,  characteristic,  measured  by 
spiritual  distance  is  as  far  from  Bellevue 
Avenue  as  the  opposing  poles.  The  fixed 
population,  absorbed  with  the  past,  have  a 
serene  contempt  for  the  fripperies  of  the 
present. 

Odder  creatures  than  many  of  the  fisher- 
men and  sea-farers  can  scarcely  be  met. 
Weird  and  dreamy  in  appearance,  they  nev- 
er rub  their  eyes  lest  they  should  awake  to 
the  unpleasant  fact  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Insular  though  they  be, 
they  have  wandered  on  many  mains,  and  ex- 
perienced the  smallness  of  the  globe.  They 
can  tell  strange  stories  of  voyages,  strange 
as  those  of  Mandeville  and  Pinto,  and  shine 
as  pharos  from  their  slender  shore. 

But,  after  all,  the  veritable  Newx:)ort  is  the 
Newport  of  to-day.    The  Past  is  interesting, 


but  only  the  Present  is  ours.  Stagnation  is 
romantic,  though  Progress  is  the  benison  of 
time,  and  fraught  with  a  romance  beyond 
immediate  appreciation.  The  tales  of  the  old 
chroniclers  sound  soft  and  sweet  through  the 
distance,  but  their  accents  would  be  harsh 
and  crude  if  they  rose  in  the  Now.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Malbones,  the  Elams,  the  Over- 
ings,  and  Bannisters  would  not  bear  the  soft 
light  of  this  early  summer,  and  their  boasted 
hospitality  would  be  tainted  with  coarseness. 
We  may  read  of  the  charming  Hunters,  Red- 
woods, and  Champlins,  of  the  beautiful  Bet- 
sey Haliburtons  and  Polly  Lawtons  of  half- 
forgotten  generations;  but  in  the  fair  re- 
publicans, preparing  to  haunt  the  Cliffs  and 
add  poetry  to  the  Avenue,  dwell  a  dainty 
grace,  a  pure  elegance,  and  a  radiant  love- 
liness which  none  of  those  who  flirted  with 
the  De  Vaubans  and  De  Lauzuns  had  inter- 
twined with  their  dreams.  Aquidneck  has 
faded  and  crumbled — will  never  be  again ; 
but  still  is  Newport  queen  ;  still  she  wears 
in  her  fragrant  tresses  the  sweetest  blossoms 
of  Civilization,  and  holds  her  sway  through 
an  advanced  and  exalted  Womanhood. 
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THE  PEARL  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

By  E.  H.  STODDARD. 


FOR  TUEEE  TUE  INFANT  JESUS  STANDS,  AND  HOLDS  MY  PEAKL  VV  IN  Ulb  HANDS  !" 


"I  HEAR,  Relempago,  that  you 
Were  once  a  famous  fisherman, 
Who  at  Negros,  or  Palawan, 
Or  maybe  it  was  at  Zebou, 
Found  something  precious  in  the  sand, 
A  nugget  washed  there  by  the  rain, 
That  slipped  from  your  too  eager  hand, 
And  soon  as  found  was  lost  again. 
If  it  had  been  a  pearl  instead 
(Why  does  your  good  wife  shake  her  head  ?) 
I  could  the  story  understand ; 
Vol.  XLIX.— No.  291.-22 


For  I  have  known  so  many  lost, 

And  once  too  often  to  my  cost. 

I  trade  in  pearls  ;  I  buy  and  sell. 

They  say  I  know  their  value  well. 

I've  seen  some  large  ones  in  my  day ; 

I've  heard  of  larger — who  shall  say 

How  large  these  unseen  pearls  have  been  ? 

I  don't  believe  in  things  unseen. 

I  hear  there's  one  now  at  Zel)0U 

That  dwarfs  a  bird's  egg,  and  outsliines 

The  full  moon  in  its  purity. 
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What  say  you — is  the  story  true  ? 

And  what's  the  pearl  called  ?    Let  me  see — 

The  Pearl  of  all  the  Philippines." 

'Twas  at  Manilla,  and  the  three 
Sat  in  a  sliaded  gallery 
That  looked  upon  the  river,  where 
All  sorts  of  sailing  boats  all  day 
Went  skimming  round,  like  gulls  at  play, 
And  made  a  busy  picture  there. 
The  speaker  was — what  no  one  knew, 
Except  a  merchant :  Jew  with  Jew, 
A  Turk  with  Turks,  Parsee,  Hindoo  ; 
But  still  to  one  religion  true,  , 
And  that  was  Trade :  a  pleasant  guest, 
Who,  knowing  many  things,  knew  best 
What  governs  men,  for  he  was  one 
Whom  many  trusted,  trusting  none. 
His  host,  Reiempago,  who  heard 
His  questions  with  an  inward  shock, 
Looked  up,  but  answered  not  a  word. 
He  was  a  native  Tagaloc ; 
A  man  that  was  not  past  his  prime, 
And  yet  was  old  before  his  time. 
His  face  was  sad,  his  hair  was  gray, 
His  eyes  on  something  far  away. 
His  wife  was  younger,  and  less  sad ; 
A  Spanish  woman,  she  was  clad  ■ 
As  are  the  Tagal  women  ;  fair. 
With  all  her  dark  abundant  hair. 
That  was  a  wonder  to  behold. 
Drawn  from  her  face  with  pins  of  gold. 

"  You  have  not  seen  it,  1  perceive," 
Said  the  pearl  merchant;  "nor  have  I. 
I'd  have  to  see  it  to  believe, 
And  then  would  rather  have  you  by. 
There's  no  such  pearl."    "You  spoke  of  me," 
After  a  pause  his  host  began  : 
"  Yes,  I  was  once  a  fisherman. 
And  loved,  though  now  I  hate,  the  sea. 
'Twas  twenty — thirty  years  ago. 
And  this  good  lady  by  my  side 
Had  not  been  many  m.oons  the  bride 
Of  poor  but  proud  Reiempago. 
That  I  was  poor  she  did  not  care ; 
She  let  me  love  her — loved  again. 
She  comes  of  the  best  blood  of  Spain  ; 
There  is  no  better  any  where. 
You  see  what  /  am.    As  I  said, 
I  cast  my  bread  upon  the  sea, 
Or  from  the  sea  I  drew  my  bread — 
What  matter,  so  it  came  to  me  ? 
We  loved,  were  young,  our  wants  were  few  : 
The  happiest  pair  in  all  Zebou  ! 
At  last  a  child,  and  what  before 
Seemed  happiness  was  more  and  more 
The  thing  it  seemed,  the  dream  come  true. 
You  smile:  I  see  you  never  knew 
A  father's  pleasure  in  a  child." 
"  Pardon,  my  friend,  I  never  smiled  : 
I  am  a  father.    I  have  three 
Sweet  troubles  that  are  dear  to  me." 
"  But  ours  was  not  a  trouble — no," 
Said  simple,  good  Reiempago  ; 
"  It  was  the  sweetest,  dearest  child ; 
So  beautiful,  so  gay,  so  wild, 
And  yet  so  sensitive  and  shy. 
And  given  to  sudden,  strange  alarms : 
rVe  seen  it  in  its  mother's  arms, 
Bubbling  with  laughter,  stop  and  sigh. 
It  was  like  neitlier  in  the  face, 
For  we  are  dark,  and  that  was  fair; 
An  infant  of  another  race. 


That,  born  not  in  their  dwelling-place. 

Left  some  poor  woman  childless  there! 

A  bird  that  to  oiu'  nest  had  flown, 

A  pearl  that  in  our  shell  had  grown, 

We  cherished  it  with  double  care. 

It  came  to  us  as  legend  says 

(I  know  not  if  the  tale  be  true) 

Another  child  in  other  days 

Came  thither  to  depart  no  more. 

Found  one  bright  morning  on  the  shore — 

The  Infant  Jesus  of  Zebou!" 

"  So  you,  too,  had,"  the  merchant  said, 
With  just  a  touch  of  quiet  scorn, 
"What  shall  I  say — a  Krishna  born? 
But  with  no  halo  round  its  head. 
What  did  you  name  the  boy?"    "A  girl. 
Not  boy,  and  therefore  dearer,  sweeter — 
We  called  the  infant  Margarita, 
For  was  she  not  our  precious  Pearl  ? 
You,  who  have  children,  as  you  say, 
Can  guess  how  much  we  loved  the  child, 
Watching  her  growth  from,  day  to  day, 
Grave  if  she  wept,  but  if  she  smiled 
Delighted  with  her.    We  were  told 
That  we  grew  young  as  she  grew  old! 
I  used  to  make  long  voyages, 
Before  she  came,  in  distant  seas. 
But  now  I  never  left  Zebou, 
For  there  the  great  pearl-oysters  grew 
(And  still  may  grow,  for  aught  1  know — 
1  speak  of  twenty  years  ago). 
Though  waves  were  rough  and  winds  were  high, 
And  fathoms  down  the  sea  was  dark. 
And  there  was  danger  from  the  shark, 
I  shrank  from  nothing  then,  for  I 
Was  young  and  bold  and  full  of  life, 
And  had  at  home  a  loving  wife, 
A  darling  child,  who  ran  to  me, 
Stretching  her  hands  but  when  I  came, 
And  kissed  my  cheek,  and  lisped  my  name. 
And  sat  for  hours  upon  my  knee ! 
What  happier  sight  was  there  to  see? 
What  happier  life  was  there  to  be? 
I  lived,  my  little  Pearl,  in  thee! 
Oh,  mother!  why  did  I  begin?" 
He  stopped,  and  closed  his  eyes  with  pain. 
Either  to  keep  his  tears  therein. 
Or  bring  that  Vision  back  again. 
"You  tell  him." 

"Sir,"  the  lady  said, 
"My  husband  bids  me  tell  the  tale. — 
One  day  the  child  began  to  ail ; 
Its 'little  cheek  was  first  too  red. 
And  then  it  was  too  deathly  pale. 
It  burned  with  fever ;  inward  flame 
Consumed  it,  which  no  wind  could  cool; 
We  bathed  it  in  a  mountain  pool, 
And  it  was  burning  all  the  same. 
The  next  day  it  was  cold — so  cold 
No  fire  could  warm  it.     So  it  lay. 
Not  crying  much,  too  weak  to  play, 
And  looking  all  the  while  so  old! 
So  fond,  too,  of  its  father;  he, 
Good  man,  was  more  to  it  than  I : 
The  moment  his  light  step  drew  nigh 
It  w^ould  no  longer  stay  with  nie. 
I  said  to  him,  'The  child  will  die;' 
But  he  declared  it  should  not  be." 

" 'Tis  true,"  Reiempago  replied: 
"I  felt  if  Margarita  died 
My  heart  was  broken.    And  I  said, 
'  Hie  shall  not  die  till  I  have  tried 
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Once  more  to  save  her.'    What  to  do? 
Then  something  put  into  my  head 
The  Infant  Jesus  of  Zebou ! 
'  I'll  go  to  iiim :  the  Child  Divine 
Will  save  this  only  child  of  mine. 
I  will  present  him  with  a  pearl, 
And  he  will  spare  my  little  girl — 
The  largest  pearl  that  I  can  find, 
The  one  that  shall  delight  his  mind : 
The  purest,  best,  I  give  to  you, 

0  Infant  Jesus  of  Zebou!' 

'Twas  morning  when  I  made  the  vow, 
And  well  do  I  remember  now 
Mow  light  my  heart  was  as  I  ran 
Down  to  the  sea,  a  happy  man ! 
All  that  I  passed  along  the  way — 
The  woods  around  me  and  above. 
The  plaintive  cooing  of  the  dove, 
The  rustling  of  the  hidden  snake, 
The  wild  ducks  swimming  in  the  lake, 
The  hideous  lizards  large  as  men — 
Nothing,  I  think,  escaped  me  then, 
And  nothing  will  escape  to-day. 

1  reached  the  shore,  untied  my  boat, 
Sprang  in,  and  was  again  afloat 
Upon  the  wild  and  angry  sea, 

That  must  give  up  its  pearls  to  me — 

Its  pearl  of  pearls!    But  where  to  go? 

West  of  the  island  of  Bojo, 

Some  six  miles  off,  there  was  a  view 

Of  the  cathedral  of  Zebou, 

Beneath  whose  dome  the  Child  Divine 

Was  waiting  for  that  pearl  of  mine! 

Thither  I  went,  and  anchored  ;  there 

Dived  fathoms  down — found  rocks  and  sands, 

But  no  pearl-oysters  any  where. 

And  so  came  up  with  empty  hands. 

Twice,  thrice,  and — nothing  !    '  Cruel  sea  ! 

Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  pearls  from  me? 

But  I  will  have  them,  nor  depart 


Until  I  have  them,  for  my  heart 

Would  break,  and  my  dear  child  would  die. 

She  shall  not  die  !    What  was  that  cry  ? 

Only  the  eagle's  scream  on  high. 

Fear  not,  Relempago!'    Once  more, 

Down,  down,  along  the  rocks  and  sands 

I  groped  in  darkness,  tore  my  hands. 

And  rose  with  nothing,  as  before. 

'  O  Infant  Jesus  of  Zebou  ! 

I  promised  a  great  pearl  to  you  : 

Help  me  to  find  it.'    Down  again, 

It  seemed  forever,  whirled  and  whirled  ; 

The  deep  foundations  of  the  world 

Engulfed  me  and  my  mortal  pain  ; 

But  not  forever,  for  the  sea 

That  swallowed  would  not  harbor  me. 

I  rose  again — I  saw  the  sun — 

I  felt  my  dreadful  task  was  done. 

My  desperate  hands  had  wrenched  away 

A  great  pearl-oyster  from  its  bed. 

And  brought  it  to  the  light  of  day  ; 

Its  ragged  shell  was  dripping  red. 

They  bled  so  then  !    But  all  was  well ; 

For  in  the  hollow  of  that  shell 

The  pearl,  pear-shaped  and  perfect,  lay. 

My  child  was  saved !    No  need  to  tell 

How  I  rejoiced,  and  how  I  flew 

To  the  cathedral  of  Ze'bou  ; 

For  there  the  Infant  Jesus  stands, 

And  holds  my  pearl  up  in  his  hands!" 

He  ended.    The  pearl  merchant  said, 
"You  found  your  daughter  better?"  "No,'" 
The  wife  of  poor  Relempago 
Replied.    "He  found  his  daughter  dead." 
"'Twas  fate,"  he  answered.    " No,"  said  she, 
"'Twas  God.    He  gave  the  child  to  me; 
He  took  the  child,  and  He  knew  best : 
He  reached,  and  took  it  from  my  breast, 
And  in  His  hand  to-day  it  shines — 
The  Pearl  of  all  the  Philippines !" 


OUR  NEAREST  NEIGHBOR. 


DO  you  want  a  trip  of  twenty  days  and 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  a  stage-coach, 
through  charming  scenery,  the  ride  made 
piquant  with  possible  kiduapings,  robbings, 
slaughters,  and  such  like  pleasantries  ?  Then 
come  to  the  office  of  the  Diligence  Company, 
in  the  Street  of  Independence,  back  of  the 
Hotel  Iturbide,  and  get  your  billet  and  place. 
The  ticket  will  cost  you  ninety-nine  dollars. 
You  can  deposit  another  hundred  or  two  if 
you  wish,  and  receive  a  bill  of  credit,  on 
which  you  can  draw  every  night,  where  the 
coach  stops,  of  an  administrador  or  agent  of 
the  company.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of 
carrying  much  silver  about  you,  and  so  of 
tempting  overmuch  the  rapacity  of  the  rob- 
bers among  whom  your  journey  lies.  A  few 
dollars  it  is  desirable  to  carry  with  you  in 
order  to  satisfy  them  partially  for  their 
trouble  in  stopping  and  searching  you,  and 
to  prevent  their  giving  you  their  pistol  be- 
cause of  your  refusal  to  give  them  your  pis- 
toles.   If  they  should  rob  you  of  your  bill  of 


credit,  you  can  telegraph  back  the  fact,  pre- 
vent its  farther  use,  and  get  a  new  one  cov- 
ering the  amount  then  undrawn. 

Armed  with  the  ticket  and  the  bill  of 
credit,  and  with  no  other  weapons,  I  take 
my  seat  in  the  coach.  It  is  number  one,  the 
best  back  seat.  I  am  the  only  through  pas- 
senger, from  the  city  to  the  northernmost 
port.  It  is  a  delicious  morning  in  March ; 
but  as  all  mornings  here  are  delicious,  the 
remark  is  superfluous.  The  March  wind  is 
a  June  zephyr,  and  "  December's  as  pleasant 
as  May."  The  sun  is  not  quite  up,  but  the 
sky  is  gray  with  his  sub-horizon  radiance. 
The  streets  are  silent  and  empty  but  for  the 
rattle  of  the  coach,  which  makes  all  the  more 
noise  seemingly  because  of  the  surrounding 
silence.  We  pass  the  first  church  built 
by  Cortez.  It  is  well  in  the  fields  to-day, 
and  only  frequented  by  a  few  poor  neigh- 
bors. Close  by  it  is  the  penitentiary,  and 
here  military  and  other  executions  frequent- 
ly occur.    Death  is  the  regular  punishment. 
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A  captain,  when  we  were  there,  insulted  his 
superior,  was  marched  out  here  of  a  morn- 
ing, and  shot.  Three  men  robbed  a  carriage 
on  the  paseo,  and  as  soon  as  captured  and 
condemned,  were  shot.  Four  kidnapers  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  city  were  treated  with 
like  summary  justice.  The  action  of  Gen- 
eral Burriel  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  race — 
drum-head  court-martial  and  instant  execu- 
tion. 

The  chnrch  is  surrounded  by  heaps  of 
ruined  huts,  the  adobe  brick  dissolving  into 
its  original  dust.  Mexico  looks  like  Rome, 
half  a  ruin,  both  in  its  central  streets,  where 
convent  ruins  abound,  and  in  these  dust 
heaps,  black  and  homeless,  that  fill  up  its 
eastern  sections.  We  pass  the  gate  and 
emerge  on  a  hard  pike,  which  leads  to  Tolu, 
about  sixty  miles  away,  a  city  founded  by 
the  Toltecs  long  before  the  Aztecs  entered 
the  land.  We  pass  broad  haciendas  belong- 
ing to  Mexican  gentlemen,  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  culture  of  the  maguey.  A  Mexi- 
can saw -mill,  o&  the  road,  but  near  the 
city,  affords  a  quaint  sight.  The  Spaniards 
stripped  the  plains  and  nearer  mountains 
of  wood,  and  so  there  is  no  need  to-day  of 
a  more  expensive  mill  than  the  old-fashioned 
handsaw  pulled  lazily  along  an  occasional 
log.  Our  steam  saw-mill  rapacity  will  soon 
effect  a  like  result  in  our  own  land.  Popo- 
catepetl looks  quietly  down  on  the  quiet 
sawyer. 

The  first  village  is  like  most  we  pass — a 
string  of  whitewashed  huts  flush  with  the 
roadway,  no  sidewalk  coming  between  the 
door  and  the  rider.  This  one,  unlike  the 
others,  is  largely  occupied  with  game-cocks. 
A  breeder  of  them  is  giving  his  brood  the 
early  morning  air.  They  stand  on  a  raised 
seat  running  along  the  front  of  his  cabin, 


prevented  from  general  perambulation  by  a 
fastening  to  the  foot.  The  trainer  is  teach- 
ing the  young  ones  how  to  fight,  holding  a 
gray  one  up  to  a  black  beauty,  and  making 
each  strike  the  other  artistically.  They  are 
splendid  birds,  putting  to  shame  the  Shang- 
hais and  other  gentry  of  bloodless  and  fight- 
less  fame.  But  even  if  of  a  fighting  race, 
they  have  to  be  taught  to  bite  and  devour 
each  other,  and  patiently  taught.  So  brave 
nations  drill  their  braver  soldiers  to  fight, 
and  then  declare  their  natural  animosity 
causes  war. 

My  first  scare  occurs  just  out  of  this 
gamy  town.  A  company  of  horsemen  come 
riding  down  on  us  from  a  rocky  hill-slope  up 
which  our  half-sick  mules  must  slowly  pull, 
for  the  epizootic  is  in  the  land.  The  gay- 
caparisoned  riders,  as  they  appear  wrapped 
in  their  red  and  blue  scrapes,  are  sufficient- 
ly brigandish  to  stir  the  fever  in  the  tim- 
id blood.  No  weapon  was  mine  save  my 
mother- wit,  and  that  was  an  exceeding  dull 
weapon,  and  would  be  very  clumsily  used 
in  the  unknown  tongue.  So  I  wait  patient- 
ly the  coming  of  the  foe.  On  they  drive, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  on  us,  past  us. 
"A  Dios"  is  the  only  shot  they  fire.  They 
are  muleteers  from  Chihuahua  and  Durango, 
going  to  town,  a  long  three  weeks'  trip,  to 
dispose  of  a  few  sorry  mules.  Time  is  of  no 
value  here.  Two  months  and  twenty  dol- 
lars profit  are  good  equivalents.  So  ends 
our  every  fright  the  whole  journey  through. 
The  road  opens  on  an  upland  that  spreads 
out  into  fields  bounded  by  lofty  hills.  Zum- 
pango  and  its  lake  lie  to  the  left.  This  lake  is 
the  chief  peril  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  has 
been  since,  if  not  before,  its  discovery  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  the  highest  and  largest 
of  a  series  of  lakes  that  lie  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  town,  and  whose  overflow,  caused 
by  freshets  from  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains, has  more  than  once  imperiled  the  city. 
Immensely  costly  dikes  have  been  built  to 
prevent  this  deluge,  and  attempts  made  to 
drain  the  lake  westward  into  the  Tolu  River. 
But  the  latter  undertaking  has  never  been 
carried  out,  and  the  former  are  so  imperfect, 
through  neglect,  that  they  are  comparative- 
ly useless  in  extraordinary  cases,  though 
they  sufficiently  defend  it  against  ordinary 
seasons,  when  it  needs  no  defense. 

The  day's  ride  ends  early,  by  four  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  pleasant  descent  from 
very  rough  and  rocky  and  barren  uplands 
into  the  basin  of  the  river  Tolu.  We  run 
by  sheltered  nooks  of  green,  trees  fresh  with 
spring  leaves,  old  churches  romantic  and 
sleepy,  across  bridges  perilous  but  pretty, 
and  into  the  broad  and  empty  square  of 
Tolu.  The  Toltec  remains  here  are  said  to 
consist  of  gigantic  pillars.  I  saw  a  frag- 
ment of  one  in  our  tavern  yard,  and  heard 
of  a  yet  more  famous  one  on  the  hill-side — 
a  pillar  named  Malinche,  after  the  favorite 
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of  Cortez.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  get  a  boy  to 
lead  me  to  this  site 
and  sight.  No  real, 
doubled  or  trebled, 
stirred  him  to  the 
walk.  So  it  was  taken 
alone.  But  it  was  too 
dark  when  I  climbed 
the  hill  to  discover 
the  ghostly  face  of 
the  Toltec  Malinche. 
The  walk  paid,  for  it 
was  through  pretty 
groves,  amidst  very 
green  meadows,  and 
across  a  bridge  of 
solid  stone,  with  re- 
cesses for  seats,  such 
as  are  not  found  even 
on  the  besfc  suspen- 
sion -  bridges  of  our 
country.  Will  the 
East  River  Bridge 
have  them  ?  What 
splendid  views  such 
side  seats,  forming  a 

part  of  that  magnificent  structure,  would 
afford  up  and  down  that  lively  river ! 

The  road  from  Tolu  to  Queretaro,  our  sec- 
ond day's  journey,  was  more  rough  and  more 
romantic  than  the  first.  It  ran  through  the 
broad  parks  that  are  every  where  in  Mexico 
inclosed  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains.  It 
passes  through  several  villages,  which  are 
simply  a  street  of  huts,  alongside  spacious 
and  well-kept  haciendas,  whose  green-grow- 
ing and  brown  plowed  fields  are  in  admira- 
ble order.  Twenty  miles  out  of  Queretaro 
we  rattle  and  rock  and  toss  and  well-nigh 
founder  over  the  terrible  rocky  descent 
into  the  lovely  va.lley  of  San  Juan  (if  you 
wish  to  be  very  Mexicauish  you  can  pro- 
nounce this  San  Hwaun).  A  city  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants  welcomes  us  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  Its  pleasant  arcades 
and  thick  walls  are  well  tinted  in  green, 
yellow,  blue,  and  other  high  colors.  Its 
market-place  is  full  of  hucksters,  with  their 
wares  spread  beneath  a  huge  umbrella  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diam- 
eter. They  are  often  rent  and  ragged,  and 
afford  only  a  slight  shelter  from  the  burn- 
ing rays.  But  the  market-woman  seems  con- 
tented with  this  semi-protection,  for  she  sits 
quietly  amidst  her  little  pile  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  earthenware,  and  strings  of 
meat,  awaiting  the  customer  with  his  cuar- 
tilla  or  tlaco,  the  first  a  quarter  of  a  me- 
dio, which  is  a  half  real,  around  which  lat- 
ter coin  all  the  rest  grow,  large  or  less. 
The  cuartilla,  or  cent  and  a  half,  is  the 
smallest  Spanish  coin,  though  the  centa- 
vo,  or  our  cent,  is  of  late  creeping  in.  The 
tlaco  is  an  Aztec  word  and  coin,  and  is  about 
half  the  value  of  the  cuartilla.    Drop  the 


double  IVa  m  pro- 
nunciation if  you 
would  approach 
the  true  Castil- 
ian.  One  I  is  pro- 
nounced ;  two  de- 
stroy each  other. 
Two  affirmatives 
make  a  negative 

here,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  con- 
traries to  our  habits  that  governs  Mexicans. 

Here,  too,  you  meet  a  large  variety  of  that 
nuisance  of  the  country — the  beggar.  They 
gather  about  the  coach  in  great  numbers — 
decrepit  old  men,  lively  old  women,  blear- 
eyed,  blind-eyed,  scabby,  crouching,  leering, 
horrible.  Now  and  then  a  younger  woman 
and  girls  and  boys  put  on  the  beggarly  gar- 
ments, and  whine;  but  usually  the  older 
folks  absorb  this  business.  They  have  sup- 
pressed them  in  the  capital,  but  they  flour- 
ish fearfully  in  the  provinces. 

From  San  Juan  to  Queretaro  is  our  second 
and  worse  scare.  This  is  the  most  danger- 
ous bit  of  road  in  all  the  twelve  hundred 
miles ;  and  yet  it  is  close  to  a  large  city 
well  stocked  with  soldiers,  a  detachment  of 
whom  could  patrol  the  road  and  easily  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  safety  of  the  traveler. 
We  shiver  as  we  ascend  out  of  the  town. 
Four  of  us  there  are — a  Jew  carrying  a  box 
of  jewelry  to  Queretaro,  a  Frenchman,  a  Mex- 
ican, and  an  American,  all  armed  save  one. 
The  slow  toiling  mules  drag  us  into  peril, 
but  can  not  easily  drag  us  through  it.  But 
we  do  drag  through,  and  reach  the  last  posta 
before  Queretaro  in  safety.  Here  dangers 
thicken.  This  dirty  row  of  huts  is  called 
Colorado.    Its  dirtier  rows  of  begrimed  men 
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sit  along  the  benches  of  its  drink  shops,  for 
no  place  sinks  so  low  or  soars  so  high  as  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  these  temptations. 
They  eye  ns  from  under  the  coats  of  dirt 
upon  their  faces,  and  evidently  reckon  on 
some  game  in  that  cage  for  their  rifles. 
The  driver  rushes  from  the  stahles  with  the 
usual  whirl  and  mad  display  with  which  the 
coachman  enters  and  leaves  the  towns.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  his  scare  adds 
wings  to  his  speed.  We  fly  through  the  vil- 
lage, in  among  the  stunted  oaks  of  a  mod- 
erate hill-slope,  up  the  rough  road,  hardly 
abating  our  speed,  for  oaks  are  splendid  for 
ambuscade,  and  we  scarcely  walk  our  tired 
mules  until  we  emerge  from  the  last  low 
thicket  that  overhangs  the  valley  and  the 
city  of  Queretaro. 

There  we  pause,  for  there  we  are  safe. 
The  situation  of  this  city  is  very  beautiful. 
None  in  Mexico  more  so.  Mountains  high 
hang  all  around  its  southern  and  eastern 
sides.  The  west  and  the  north  lie  open  and 
level.  The  valley  is  tropically  green,  which 
is  a  verdure  the  Nortli  scarcely  knows  in 
June,  for  the  intense  life  of  nature  reveals 
itself  in  this  depth  of  color.  We  rattle  and 
race  down  at  greater  peril  to  life  and  limb 
than  any  Colorado  robber  could  cause,  and 
come  at  its  base  to  a  superb  aqueduct, 
stretching  from  hill  to  town,  like  the  old 
Roman  arches  across  the  Campagna.  It  is 
the  best  preserved  and  the  most  romantic 
of  these  constructions  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  country.  Only  that  of  San  Cosme  in  the 
citj'  can  equal  it  in  solidity,  but  neither  that 
nor  any  other  equals  it  in  attractiveness. 
For  that  creeps  along  by  the  side  of  city 


streets ;  this  strides  across  the  valley,  high 
and  lifted  up.  We  rush  through  the  narrow- 
streeted  town,  and  disembark  at  the  Hotel 
Diligencias.  Beggars  greet  us  before  we  can 
escape  to  our  rooms. 

This  city  is  chiefly  famous  for  being  the 
place  where  Maximilian  was  captured  and 
shot.  When  Mr.  Seward  had  placed  a  lit- 
tle body  of  sixty  thousand  men,  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  he  dropped 
Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  Napoleon's  Secretary  of 
State,  a  note,  saying  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  President  if  his  Majesty  would  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Mexico.  Napoleon 
was  very  anxious  to  please  the  President, 
and  hastened  to  comply  with  his  request. 
The  little  body  of  men  had  of  course  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  compliance.  Carlotta 
went  with  the  troops  to  beg  assistance  "for 
her  husband.  He  should  have  gone  also, 
but  he  believed  the  Church  party  strong- 
enough  to  maintain  him  in  power,  even 
without  French  or  foreign  help.  So  he 
foolishly  remained.  Juarez,  the  republican 
leader,  came  in  as  Bazaine  went  out,  re-or- 
ganized his  troops,  and  moved  down  on  the 
capital.  Maximilian,  fearing  his  safety  in 
that  jjolitical  centre,  retreated  northward  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles  to  Queretaro,  a  very 
fanatical  town.  He  marched  into  the  jaws 
of  death,  into  the  mouth  of  hell.  Juarez 
came  down  upon  him,  and  encompassed  the 
city  with  his  armies.  He  built  forts  on  the 
mountain,  and  also  west  of  the  town  on  a 
lower  knob  called  the  Hill  of  Bells.  Maxi- 
milian took  shelter  in  the  Church  of  the 
Cross,  whose  adjoining  convent  inclosure, 
with  its  high  and  huge  w  alls,  seemed  amph; 
protection.  Juarez  shelled  the  town,  cap- 
tured the  church  and  its  illustrious  con- 
tents, and  took  him  to  the  fort  on  the  Hill 
of  Bells,  before  which  he  .was  shot. 

The  prospect  from  the  hill  is  very  love- 
ly. Around  are  acres  and  acres  of  level  land 
thick  covered  with  greenest  lucrene  and  oth- 
er produce  for  the  neighboring  city.  The 
towers  and  walls  of  the  sacred  city  gather  at 
the  end  of  the  fields  and  gardens  in  a  recess 
of  the  mountains.  Behind  it  tower  the  tall 
hills,  brown  and  blazing  in  the  setting  sun. 
The  whole  scene  is  placid  and  lovely  as  a 
sleeping  babe.  How  different  when  blood 
and  fire  and  vapor  of  smoke  filled  all  the 
hollow ! 

*'  Death  rode  upon  the  sulphury  siroc, 
Red  battle  stamped  his  foot,  and  nations  felt  the 
shock." 

This  inland  town  and  this  tiny  hill  made 
sorrow  and  trembling  in  the  Tuileries  and 
Schonbrunn.  Consternation  awoke  in  all 
courts  as  the  stern  decree  was  executed  that 
announced  to  all  the  world  that  European 
monarchs  must  hands  off""  to  all  American 
nationalities,  and  ere  long  to  all  American 
soil. 

Manufactures  are  creeping  into  Queretaro. 
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A  ride  of  two  miles  eastward,  .under  the 
shadow  of  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  brings 
us  to  Molino  del  Hercules — the  Mill  of  Her- 
cules. There  are  two  of  them — the  old  one, 
nearer  the  town ;  the  new,  nearer  the  head 
waters  of  the  river.  The  new  mill  is  of  the 
latest  New  England  type,  high,  open,  airy, 
well-arranged,  and  very  costly,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  and  with  some  New 
England  never  sees.  Its  yard  is  full  of 
daintiest  flowers  and  fruits,  with  statues 
and  fountains.  The  tropical  sun  lies  warm 
in  this  spot,  and  the  rhododendron,  rose, 
peony,  orange,  lemon,  and  all  tropical  beau- 
ties glow  before  the  doors  of  a  common  cot- 
ton factory.  More  striking  is  the  old  mill 
in  this  vivid  contrast.  It  stands  back  from 
the  street,  near  the  water-course.  It  is  in- 
closed on  three  sides  with  a  high  iron  fence, 
light,  graceful,  and  tipped  with  gilded  points 
aild  balls.  Inside  is  a  spacious  garden,  with 
walks  and  founts  and  foliage  and  flowers. 
Several  gardeners  daily  care  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  pruning  of  these  thirsty  and  wan- 
ton luxuries.  Benches  are  scattered  around. 
Thickets  of  green  and  natural  houses  are 
daintily  grown  together.  Every  thing  is 
after  the  best  type  of  a  lordly  pleasure-gar- 
den, and  yet  it  fronts  a  factory  where  whir- 
ring spindles  and  looms  are  its  constant  mu- 
sic. Flutes  and  soft  recorders  would  seem 
more  fitting. 

Why  should  not  our  Northern  factories  be 
alike  embowered,  at  least  so  far  as  their 
climate  will  allow  ?  If  I  should  add  that 
the  gay  young  man  who  runs  these  mills 
drives  into  Queretaro  with  four  horses  draw- 
ing a  stage-coach ;  that  his  workmen  get 
only  two  and  three  reals  a  day ;  that  they 
are  required  to  work  about  sixteen  hours ; 
that  there  is  deducted  from  their  wages  a 
real  a  week  to  the  manufacturer's  doctor, 
whether  they  are  sick  or  well,  and  another 
real  to  his  judge,  whom  they  are  compelled 
to  employ  to  settle  all  disputes  between  him 


and  them ;  that  he  requires  them  also  to 
take  up  a  large  portion  of  their  little  wages 
in  goods  from  his  stores ;  and  lastly,  that 
his  mills,  despite  the  poorness  of  the  goods, 
the  cheapness  of  the  labor,  and  greatness  of 
the  price  they  sell  for,  do  not  pay  expenses, 
but  that  he  is  constantly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly bankrupt — the  Yankee  mill-owner  may 
conclude  it  is  wiser  to  make  his  mills  less  ro- 
mantic and  his  profits  more  sure.  If  he  also 
will  work  his  people  less  and  pay  them  more, 
his  lack  of  taste  may  be  condoned.  Still,  if 
to  all  excellences  he  adds  these  factory  gar- 
dens of  Queretaro,  he  will  find  his  mill  the 
more  attractive,  and  make  of  duty  a  delight. 

The  regular  route  northward  from  Quere- 
taro is  direct  in  two  days  to  San  Luis  Potosi. 
I  make  a  circuit  to  bring  in  Guanaxuato  and 
Leon,  two  large  cities  lying  to  the  north- 
west. It  is  eighty  miles  to  Guanaxuato  over 
a  superb  hard  road,  amidst  a  superb  soft 
landscape,  engirt  on  either  side  by  grand 
ranges  of  hills.  The  day  is  equally  beauti- 
ful with  the  landscape.  The  driver  and  his 
sole  number  one  passenger  ride  together  on 
the  box.  The  conversation  is  broken,  and 
language  lame,  but  it  is  nevertheless  kept 
up.  The  best  way  to  learn  a  language  is  to 
talk  with  the  drivers  and  waiters.  They  put 
on  no  airs,  and  are  pleased  with  your  conde- 
scension in  taking  the  humble  position  of  a 
pupil.  The  fields  are  yellow  and  bare,  for  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  harvest  reaped, 
and  the  country  is  too  extensive  for  general 
irrigation.  Where  it  is  inclosed  and  irri- 
gated the  fields  are  striped  with  luxuriant 
maguey,  grandest  and  worst  of  all  the  herbs 
of  the  field,  or  soft  and  compact  with  the 
glossy  green  lucrene. 

At  near  the  centre  of  the  way  a  woman 
under  a  cactus  is  making  tortillas,  and  fry- 
ing them  for  the  muleteers  and  toiling  va- 
grants. It  is  hard  work  to  shelter  herself  un- 
der the  straggling  tree,  itself  looking  as  if  it 
were  also  a  Mexican  greaser,  ragged,  leath- 
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ery,  homely,  and  unfortunately  compelled  to 
abstain  from  traveling  by  an  impediment  in 
its  feet.  Farther  on,  the  land  opens  out  on 
a  broad  prairie  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in 
length  and  breadth.  It  is  called  the  Pas- 
ture of  Bulls.  Here  were  raised  the  choicest 
bulls  for  the  Mexican  arena.  They  were 
trained  as  the  game-cock,  to  fight  the  red 
flag,  so  that  when  they  should  see  it  in  the 
amphitheatre  they  would  rush  fiercely  upon 
it.  They  were  f)ampered  to  kill  and  be  kill- 
ed. But  when  the  edict  was  issued  abolish- 
ing bull-fights,  and  the  capital  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  it,  the  business  fell  off,  and 
this  grand  pasture  is  relegated  to  common 
service  and  to  a  practical  wilderness. 

It  is  nigh  dark  as  we  pick  our  way  over 
the  hills  and  around  the  spurs  that  outlie 
the  mountain-hold  of  Guauaxuato.  We  come 
straight,  though  crookedly,  into  the  mount- 
aiUj  along  whose  sides,  though  miles  away, 
we  have  ridden  all  the  day.  The  greatest 
silver  town  of  the  land  lies  amidst  those 
cliffs.  Not  a  sight  of  it  appears,  nor  a  possi- 
bility of  a  sight.  Where  it  can  be,  or  how 
it  can  be,  is  among  the  conundrums  that  one 
can  not  decipher.  The  plains  are  deserted, 
and  we  begin  to  wriggle  in  and  wriggle  out 
among  the  tossed-up  moles  that  edge  Off  the 
tall  cliffs  behind  them.  After  long  prelim- 
inaries of  this  sort,  the  path  narrows  and 
deepens.  It  winds  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
gray  with  the  washings  of  reduction  hacien- 
das. Along  its  side  men  are  busy  "  panning 
out"  their  private  spoils,  the  day's  regular 
toil  having  ended.  Still  no  town  appears, 
nor  probability  of  a  town,  especially  one  of 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  hills  grow 
closer  together,  and  appear  determined  to  re- 
sist all  human  invasion.  But  the  coachman 
defies  the  hills,  rushes  on  across  the  shallow 


brook,  along  its  edge,  under  the  threaten- 
ing precipice,  narrowing  and  narrowing,  like 
an  old  lady  the  toe  of  the  stocking  she  is 
knitting,  till  we  burst  all  at  once  into  the 
tiny  alameda,  or  park  of  the  city,  with  its 
lounges,  rush  along  the  narrow,  lofty,  twist- 
ed, crowded  street,  past  the  plaza,  prettier, 
pettier,  and  livelier  than  the  alameda,  and 
haul  up  with  a  crunch  and  a  jerk  and  a  sud- 
denness of  steam  brakes  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Concordia. 

The  next  day  we  ramble  through  the  town. 
Its  mines  are  farther  up  the  mountain,  but 
its  haciendas  for  reducing  the  ore  are  all  in- 
side the  city.  There  are  over  fifty  of  them, 
some  of  them  quite  extensive.  Mr.  Parkman, 
of  Ohio,  has  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest. 
He  is  now  somewhat  feeble  in  years,  and  his 
sons  carry  on  his  business.  His  house,  spa- 
cious and  cool,  overlooks  his  works.  The 
miners  and  owners  bring  their  ore  here.  •It 
is  distributed  according  to  its  apparent  val- 
ue, the  best  masses  being  reduced  by  them- 
selves. The  ore  is  beaten  under  huge  ham- 
mers, ground  by  mules  walking  round  a 
press,  in  which  it  is  reduced  to  powder, 
placed  in  open  vats,  mixed  with  dissolving 
chemicals,  salt,  sulphurets,  and  powerful 
solvents,  and  trampled  by  horses  to  get  the 
soil  and  solvents  well  mixed  together.  At 
Regla  two  hundred  horses  march  round  the 
patio  full  of  this  silver  mud.  But  the  pow- 
erful chemicals  soon  injure  their  feet.  Mr. 
Parkman,  with  his  Yankee  wit,  provides  a 
cheap  and  admirable  substitute.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  barrel  moving  along  an  axle.  The 
axle  stretches  across  the  patio  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference.  Horses  outside 
pull  it  round.  The  barrel  on  the  axle  both 
revolves  upon  it  and  moves  up  and  down  it, 
reaching  thereby  all  the  composition,  and 
commingling  it  more  perfectly  than  horses' 
feet  can  do,  yet  with  injury  to  none.  It  is 
a  simple  and  seemingly  effective  remedy. 

From  this  patio  the  substance  is  put 
through  several  waters,  and  the  silver  at 
last  nearly  extracted.  It  is  then  placed  in 
furnaces,  and  by  heating,  the  still  adhering 
and  undesired  elements  are  driven  out ;  and 
so,  through  fire  and  water,  the  well-sought 
silver  is  brought  into  a  narrow  compass. 
Even  then  it  is  ragged  and  unfit  for  work- 
ing. It  must  be  run  into  bars,  and  carried 
to  the  mint,  and  coined  into  solid  dollars, 
halves,  and  quarters,  for  the  delight  and  de- 
struction of  mankind.  In  Guauaxuato  they 
vary  this  form  of  its  ultimate  disposition 
with  those  more  pleasing  and  artistic ;  and 
horses,  horsemen,  muleteers,  carboneros,  and 
other  native  peculiarities  are  cast  in  solid 
silver,  and  sold  as  curiosities  at  comparative- 
ly low  rates.  In  fact,  silver  is  about  all  that 
flourishes  in  Guauaxuato.  The  people,  like 
those  of  most  mining  towns,  are  reckless  of 
money  and  morals.  Churches  are  not  nu- 
merous, or  much  adorned,  or  much  attended. 
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One  day  at  Leon 
shows  more  of  piety 
and  of  poverty  than 
a  score  at  Guanaxua- 
to,  which  is  full  of  sil- 
ver and  of  sin. 

Leon  lies  fifty  miles 
to  the  west. 

The  road,  after 
getting  out  of  the 
mountains,  passes 
over  the  same  broad 
landscape,  lined  by 
the  same  high  ranges, 
that  accompanied  us 
all  'the  way  from 
Queretaro.  Leon  lies 
against  a  range  of 
low  hills  that  cross 
the  valley.  It  is  the 
largest  city  next  to 
the  capital,  and  the 
poorest.  The  patches 
of  gardens  thicken 
as  we  approach  the 
town,  many  of  them 
given  up  to  lettuce. 
This  vegetable  is  the 
peculiarity  of  Leon. 
It  grows  into  great 
soft  heads.    Its  outer 

leaves  are  stripped,  leaving  a  delicate  light 
green  as  its  superficial  tint.  It  is  then 
pressed  together,  and  a  tulip,  or  rose,  or 
some  other  glowing  flower  is  put  between 
the  edges  of  its  leaves,  and  thus  bewitch- 
iugly  arrayed,  it  looks  totally  unlike  the 
usual  sprawling  lettuce -head  that  other 
markets  exhibit.  The  market  men  and 
women  of  London,  New  York,  and  even 
Paris  might  well  copy  the  taste  of  the  brown 
lettuce-selling  senoras  of  Leon. 

A  pretty  park  lies  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  consisting  of  four  rows  of  shading  trees, 
with  benches  beneath  them  and  drives  be- 
tween. This  is  all  the  alameda  the  big  city 
affords.  It  is  a  city  of  Sybaritic  luxury,  if  the 
advocate  and  revealer  of  that  style  be  an  au- 
thority, the  favorite  clerical  romancer,  who 
declares  a  perfect  house  is  only  one  story  high. 
Not  a  dozen  houses  of  its  hundreds  are  two 
stories  in  height.  The  lordliest  mansions  are 
all  of  this  lowly  height.  The  plaza,  full  of 
flowers,  is  inclosed  with  shops  of  the  same 
tallness.  Only  one  side  towers  into  twenty 
feet.  The  cathedral  is  not  costly  in  its  ap- 
pointments, and  is  exceedingly  dirty  in  its 
devotees.  Such  another  ragged,  lousy,  beg- 
garly set  as  crowded  around  its  bishop  to 
kiss  his  ring,  or  to  witness  his  genuflections, 
one  must  go  out  of  Mexico  to  see.  And 
where  can  he  go  below  Mexico  ?  The  church 
is  adorned  with  shields  of  blue,  whose  letters 
of  gold  proclaim  divine  honors  in  many  epi- 
thets to  the  Virgin.  Refuge  of  Sinners,  Cit- 
adel of  Heaven,  Altar  of  Refuge,  Queen  of 
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Heaven,  Mother  of  God,  and  many  such  line 
and  desecrate  the  temple. 

It  is  this  bishop  who  has  lately  fulminated 
bulls  against  toleration,  and  called  upon  the 
faithful  to  resist  this  emancix^ation.  His 
people  here  will  resist.  They  are  low  enough 
in  ignorance,  poverty,  and  prejudice  to  op- 
pose the  state,  but  they  are  too  weak  to 
overcome  it.  Leon  will  yet  be  redeemed 
from  the  Virgin  to  her  Lord  and  her  God. 

A  ride  on  horseback  among  the  gardens 
that  skirt  the  town,  with  an  English-born 
resident,  showed  us  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  the  industry  and  comparative  comfort 
of  the  people.  Each  man  owned  his  garden 
patch.  They  dislike  to  work  for  others.  It 
is  with  difficulty  hands  sufficient  can  be  se- 
cured to  work  the  handicrafts  and  the  hacien- 
das in  and  around  the  city.  They  prefer  to 
till  their  own  bit  of  soil.  This  they  keep 
fresh  by  perpetual  irrigation.  Wells  arc 
ceaselessly  emptying  their  buckets  into  riv- 
ulets that  run  among  the  gardens.  A  river 
skirts  the  town  on  the  north.  In  its  slial- 
low  and  rocky  bed  the  washers  are  busy 
pounding  and  rinsing  clothes.  They  put 
them  on  smooth  stones,  cover  them  with 
soap,  dash  water  upon  them,  and  pound 
them.  They  spread  them  on  bushes  to  dry. 
Sometimes  the  lady  herself  sits  in  the  river, 
wrapped  about  neck  and  shoulders  in  her 
rebosa  or  mantle,  while  her  solitary  skirt  is 
drying  on  the  bushes.  That  cleansed  and 
resumed,  the  rebosa  gets  its  cleansing  also. 
No  warm  water  or  soaking  in  suds  or  long 
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life  to  garments  here.  All  is  tierce  aud  swift 
to  destruction. 

To  get  from  Gnanaxuato  on  the  main  north- 
ern route,  without  going  back  to  Queretaro, 
required  a  long  day  on  horseback  across  the 
mountains.  At  four  "  we  climb  the  dark 
brow  of  the  mighty"  something,  up  the  nar- 
row streets  and  crooked  of  the  crowded  city, 
jammed  along  the  sides  of  precipitous  rocks, 
()V(;rhangiug  its  huts  and  temples;  up  and 
up,  passing  carboneros  and  wood- carriers 
<leHcending  to  the  town  with  their  burdens 
of  charcoal  and  fagots,  grievous  to  be  borne ; 
up  and  up,  past  a  village  perched  on  a  cliff, 
whoso  church  is  thrust  on  the  outermost 
(ulge,  from  which  one  could  easily  tumble 
headlong  on  the  town  below.    The  smoke 


creeps  out  of  an  occasional  chim- 
ney, the  lights  flicker  in  an  occa- 
sional window,  the  sound  of  grind- 
ing is  low  but  at  times  audible  from 
the  reduction  haciendas.  Across  a 
gorge  on  a  like  and  loftier  hill-top 
hangs  a  larger  town — Mineral  de  la 
Luz — a  great  mining  centre.  Far 
off  the  valley  of  Queretaro  and  Leon 
appears  through  gaps  in  the  hills. 
Down  we  plunge  two  or  three  miles 
to  a  hot  ravine.  Blueberry  blos- 
soms give  way  to  apple,  and  these 
to  more  tropical  flowers.  We  skirt 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  climb  up 
again,  get  lost,  find  our  way  -(vitli 
difficulty,  ride  over  the  tepitati — a 
volcanic  tufa  that  rings  hollow  from 
below,  and  sounds  as  if  it  would  let 
the  horse  through  at  every  step. 
But  it  bears  him  safely  over,  and 
might  do  so  for  centuries,  doubt- 
less, were  he  able  to  test  it  so  long. 
The  ride  of  eighty  miles  on  horse, 
through  every  sort  of  desolate  and 
possible  scenery,  brings  us  at  last  to 
the  high-road,  and  the  next  day  wo 
reach  San  Luis  Potosi. 

This  town  is  centrally  situated. 
It  is  four  days,  or  about  two  hundred 
miles,  from  Mexico.  It  looks  very 
lively  as  you  enter,  its  steeples  ris- 
ing from  a  green  sea  of  the  pepper 
or  Peru  tree,  which  is  the  favorite 
tree  of  the  country.  It  has  light 
willowy-looking  leaves,  aud  grows 
to  the  height  of  a  cherry-tree.  Its 
red  berries  hang  all  over  it  in  bunch- 
es that  look  very  tasteful,  and  are 
very  tasteful  too,  but  not  of  such 
taste  as  is  agreeable  to  human 
palates.  They  are  not  unlike  an  un- 
ripe persimmon,  and  pucker  your 
mouth  into  contortions,  while  they 
bite  and  sting  as  if  their  red  was 
tire.    The  birds  like  them,  probably 

  because  they  have  no  palate.  The 

tree  grows  every  M^here  on  the  light- 
est and  rockiest  soil,  but  in  these 
meadows  about  San  Luis  Potosi  attains  its 
tallest  height  and  richest  color  of  leaf  and 
berry. 

High  hills  inclose  the  long  valley  on  every 
side,  and  several  villages  dot  it.  The  hills 
are  argentiferous,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
well  worked. 

Like  all  Mexican  towns,  it  is  less  lovely 
near  at  hand  than  afar  off.  Its  square,  how- 
ever, is  respectable,  and  the  walk  that  leads 
to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  more  attract- 
ive than  the  church  itself.  The  cathedral  is 
not  overgrand,  the  alameda  cheap  and  dusty, 
and  the  old  arena  for  the  bull-tights  is  top- 
pling down,  though  Sundays  and  feast-days 
are  still  sacredly  devoted  to  these  forbidden 
performances. 
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The  people  are  very  superstitions. 
They  have  a  rural  Virgin,  whoso 
shrine  is  two  miles  from  the  city, 
and  whom  they  worship  exceedingly. 
When  they  wish  for  rain,  they  take 
her  on  a  visit  to  another  image,  of 
Joseph  and  the  Babe.  This  time  the 
father  carries  the  son.  Here  she 
spends  a  few  days,  and  then  Joseph 
is  taken  to  her  chapel.  But  though 
these  processions  and  prayers  had 
been  very  numerous  and  ardent  the 
past  year,  and  had  also  been  arranged 
just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  when  their  prayers 
would  seemingly  of  necessity  be 
granted,  still  for  almost  twenty 
months  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  had 
fallen.  The  images  had  been  car- 
ried and  worshiped  in  vain. 

On  leaving  San  Luis  Potosi  you 
swing  out  into  the  wilderness.  It  is 
four  days  to  Saltillo,  days  of  weary 
pulling  through  heavy  soil,  or  over 
the  rocky  divides  that  separate  the 
natural  parks  from  each  other.  The 
scenery  is  monotonous  for  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the 
towns  are  very  few.  It  is  simply  a 
succession  of  valleys  ten  to  twenty 
miles  long  and  three  to  eight  miles 
wide.  These  valleys  are  lined  witli 
hills  from  six  hundred  to  sixteen 
hundred  feet  high,  well  stocked  with 
silver.  Even  their  color  is  of  the  sil- 
ver-gray that  reveals  their  contents. 
No  trees  are  on  them ;  nature  and  the 
natives  have  stripped  them  as  bare 
as  are  those  of  Italy,  and  as  soon 
will  be  those  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  occasionally  mined,  but  the  proc- 
ess is  too  costly  except  for  capital, 
and  that  requires  a  safer  government 
before  it  will  invest  itself  here. 

The  valleys  are  filled  with  the  cac- 
tus, Peru -tree,  and  mesquite.  The 
former  is  the  most  numerous  near- 
est Mexico,  the  second  in  the  mid- 
land country,  and  the  last  as  you  draw 
northward.  The  cactus  has  two  varieties. 
The  organ  cactus,  which  is  used  for  fencing, 
grows  very  compact,  and  sometimes  quite 
tall,  and  is  the  best  natural  fence  I  ever  saw. 
It  takes  up  no  room,  as  hedges  usually  do, 
and  is  as  difficult  to  penetrate  and  as  easily 
repaired.  It  is  rightly  named,  for  it  looks 
like  a  vegetable  organ.  The  picture  on  the 
next  page  gives  it  more  open  than  it  usually 
grows,  but  is  otherwise  a  fine  representation 
of  its  symmetrical  comeliness. 

More  frequently  the  other  sort  of  cactus 
appears — the  lapstone  kind.  This  is  called 
napoli,  and  orchards  of  it  are  often  met  with 
in  the  upper  country.  It  is  a  most  ungainly 
shrub — the  Caliban  of  the  field.  Its  trunk 
is  covered  with  warts,  and  is  crookeder  than 
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the  apple  or  the  olive.  Its  hard,  homely 
leaf  is  equally  knobby.  Spines  thrust  their 
jagged  points  from  every  edge  and  wart. 
Its  little  pale  yellow  flower  looks  ridicu- 
lously funny  perched  on  this  leathery  leaf, 
like  a  delicate  fading  young  beauty  joined 
to  a  hard  and  hideous  old  salt — Florence 
Dombey  and  Captain  Cuttle.  Yet  this  cac- 
tus, like  many  a  rough  old  man,  is  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  useful  creatures.  Its 
fruit  is  the  food  of  the  people,  and  it  is  oth- 
erwise valuable. 

You  will  see  the  natives  half  sheltering 
themselves  under  its  shade,  the  men  idly 
smoking  or  playing  games,  the  women  cease- 
lessly rolling  out  the  tortilla,  or  frying  it  on 
the  iron  plate  that  sits  over  their  bit  of  a 
fire. 
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Tortilla-making  is  a  very  simple  but  not 
very  easy  business.  Housekeeping  furni- 
ture consists  of  a  mat,  a  skillet,  aud  a  smooth 
inclined  stone  about  two  feet  long.  On  this 
stone  they  place  a  mass  of  softened  corn, 
made  pulpy  by  previous  soaking  in  alkali, 


and  then  the  woman 
proceeds  to  roll  it 
out  down  the  stone 
until  she  has  made  it 
a  soft  smooth  sheet, 
which  rolls  itself  off 
in  crumbles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stone. 
This  she  takes  up  in 
small  handfuls,.  pats 
it  into  a  cake,  puts 
it  on  the  iron  plate 
over  the  fire,  and 
cooks  it.  This  is  the 
tortilla,  not  ground 
but  pounded  corn, 
without  any  addi- 
tion save  what  the 
soaking  and  the  pat- 
ting and  the  frying 
aiford.  It  is  not 
disagreeable  eating, 
even  when  wrapped 
in  the  chile,  the 
hot  Cayenne-peppery 
substance  which  im- 
parts  the  needed 
pungency  to  the 
cake. 

As  we  approach  Saltillo  Ave  pass  through 
the  battle-field  of  Buena  Vista.  It  takes 
this  name  from  an  hacienda  which  is  at  the 
northern  or  American  edge  of  the  field. 
The  field  itself  is  hardly  worthy  of  that 
name.    It  is  simply  a  gorge  between  very 
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high  hills.  The  pass  is  hardly  two  miles 
wide,  and  even  this  is  broken  np  by  a  river- 
bed twenty  feet  deep,  and  at  the  spring 
season  almost  utterly  dry.  On  the  eastern 
edge  of  this  pass  is  a  moraine,  fifty  feet 
high,  and  projecting  a  third  of  the  way 
across  the  pass.  Here  the  Americans  lo- 
cated their  cannon,  and  drove  back  the 
Mexican  forces,  who  had  ranged  themselves 
across  the  head  of  the  pass  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  our  troops.  It  was  the  best 
place  to  make  that  stand  between  Saltillo 
and  San  Luis  Potosi.  They  were  scattered 
by  our  guns  and  the  rush  of  our  men,  and 
the  fall  of  the  country  was  settled  from  that 
battle.  There  was  not  the  least  need  of 
the  sending  out  of  Scott,  and  the  march  up 
the  sierras  of  Orizaba,  and  the  fighting 
round  the  capital.  Taylor  could  have 
marched  unobstructed  to  within  sight  of 
the  capital  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
had  he  been  properly  reinforced.  But  po- 
litical cabals  ordered  another  and  a  bloodier 
course. 

Saltillo  lies  at  the  head  of  a  rich,  long 
valley,  which  is  girt  by  a  superb  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  It  is  lower  than  the  high- 
lands of  Buena  Yista,  and  is  so  snugly  pack- 
ed against  the  upper  edge  of  the  valley  and 
under  the  hill  that  you  do  not  see  it  before 
you  look  down  upon  it  from  the  top  of  the 
ashy  bluif  that  backs  the  town.  It  has  no 
attraction  but  its  alameda,  which  is  the 
prettiest  I  saw  any  where.  This  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  hedge  of  roses.  A  river  ran 
on  one  side.  Trees  full  of  leaf  and  flower 
shaded  its  drives.  But  the  town  itself 
seemed  tired  out.  Its  one -story  white- 
washed houses  were  without  life.  Despite 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  Americans  there, 
it  was  not  disagreeable  to  mount  the  coach 
and  run  through  the  open  country  down  hill 
to  Monterey.  It  is  about  twelve  hours  from 
Saltillo  to  Monterey,  probably  twice  that 
from  Monterey  to  Saltillo.  In  that  twelve 
hours  you  descend  over  three  thousand  feet. 
The  mountains  close 
you  in  soon  after  you 
cross  the  plain,  an 

hour  or  two  out  of  ^  "5 

the    town.  They 
grow    higher    and  .-^^tos^v,  _ 

closer   every    mile,      "  '~ 
until  they  are  hard-  :i 
ly  a  mile  apart,  and 
not  less  than  half  a 
mile  in  height.  The 
most  lovely  flowers 
from  various  species     ^  — 
of  cactus  line  the 
rocky  road-side ;  and      ^  — 
even  at  risk  of  the 
coach  starting  on  a 
run,  I  open  its  door 
and  step  out  as  it 
is  walking  up  the 


hill,  and  pick  the  brilliant  crimsons,  pinks, 
and  purples. 

The  hills  grow  taller  as  we  get  nearer  their 
bases,  but  the  valley  becomes  broad  and  lev- 
el enough  to  be  arable,  though  still  very  nar- 
row and  uneven.  A  curious  hole  in  that 
high  brown  mountain  wall,  a  thousand  feet 
above  you,  looks  no  bigger  than  a  hat,  but  is 
bigger  than  a  load  of  hay.  It  is  a  natural 
hole  through  the  thin-edged  sierra.  Just  be- 
fore you  a  turn  in  the  road  discloses  Saddle 
Mountain,  so  named  for  its  resemblance  to  a 
Mexican  saddle.  Underneath  it  is  snugly 
and  hotly  packed  the  city  of  Monterey. 

This  is  a  far  more  romantic  town  than 
Saltillo  or  San  Luis  Potosi.  It  is  more  so 
in  some  respects  than  any  other  city,  for  its 
mountains  are  very  tall  and  grand,  and  its 
tropical  surroundings  very  rich.  Yet  it  has 
no  buildings  of  the  least  attraction.  Its 
churches  are  poor,  and  its  buildings  paltry. 
At  the  western  entrance  a  knob  rises  rough 
and  rocky  from  the  evergreen  gardens.  On 
it  is  an  abandoned  palace  of  the  bishop. 
Around  that  ruin  raged  one  of  our  fiercest 
battles,  and  with  its  fall  Lower  Mexico  be- 
came ours.  Here  Lieutenant  Grant  won  his 
first  brevet,  but  declined  to  receive  it  because 
a  like  honor  was  conferred  on  a  fellow-soldier 
who  he  did  not  believe  deserved  it.  If  he 
was  courageous,  then  Grant  was  sure  that 
he  was  not.  A  second  brevet  before  Mexico 
showed  that  he  was  growing  away  from  his 
unworthy  rival.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
a  remarkable  fountain,  pouring  forth  a  vol- 
ume of  delicious  water.  The  Eye  of  the 
Town,  it  is  called,  whereof,  it  is  said,  if  one 
drink  he  never  can  leave  the  city.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  sylvan  spot,  capable  of  being  made 
a  graceful  centre  of  the  town,  instead  of  be- 
ing left,  as  now,  to  the  water-carriers  and 
washer-women. 

The  alameda  is  less  lovely  than  that  of  Sal- 
tillo, but  being  the  last,  has  more  regard  than 
it  deserves.  It  is  not  disagreeable,  and  is 
a  far  better  park  than  most  of  the  cities  of 
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America  possess.  The  Mexican  plaza  and 
alameda,  as  centres  of  business  and  pleasure, 
surpass  our  squares  and  parks,  except  when 
the  latter  are  gotten  up  by  big  cities  in  big 
style.  This  pretty  bit  of  shaded  walks  and 
drives — where  can  you  equal  it  in  our  mi- 
nor cities  ? 

Not  less  delicious  are  the  gardens  that  lie 
about  the  town,  with  their  rich  tropical  foli- 
age, palms,  pomegrauates,  and  densest  verd- 
ure— life  pressed  to  its  overwhelming  full- 
ness. 

The  last  ride  is  the  worst,  as  to  horses 
and  mules,  in  roads  and  in  ranches.  For 
three  days  and  two  nights  we  wade  through 
the  deep  loose  black  soil,  half  the  bed  of  the 
sea  and  half  the  bed  of  the  river.  Chaparral 
covers  much  of  the  country  with  its  impene- 
trable thickets.  It  is  evidently  a  terrible 
abattis  for  an  army  to  overcome,  but  ours 
waded  through  it.  Sans  culottes  were  they 
on  emerging  from  the  thorny  thickets. 

The  mountains  leave  us,  and  after  two 
days'  disagreeable  staging  we  strike  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Camargo.  This  ditch,  as  our  cov- 
etous kinsmen  of  Texas  call  it,  is  not  wide 
enough  to  keep  the  Mexican  cattle-stealers 
off  our  territory,  or  our  troops  off  theirs. 
It  has  one  excellence.  It  shows  we  are  near 
our  own  flag  and  land.  A  beefsteak  and  a 
double  bed  are  across  that  "  ditch,"  luxuries 
never  seen  on  this  side  that  Styx.  So  we 
pull  cheerfully  down  its  southern  side,  slow- 
ly, slowly,  slowly,  almost  all  that  night  and 
all  the  next  day,  and  till  four  the  following 
morning,  when  the  low  plains  of  Matamoras 
bewilder  us  with  many  a  mock  mountain, 
moat,  and  forest,  all  that  night  long,  till 
after  much  turmoil  the  coach-office  is  reach- 
ed, where  I  meet  my  first  and  last  swindler 
in  silver.  Perhaps  lie  had  lived  so  near  the 
border  that  he  liad  caught  the  habits  of  the 
Yankees.    At  any  rate  he  sought  to  palm  off 


smooth  and  chipped 
silver  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  bill  of 
credit.  Pistareens 
hardly  worth  a  Yan- 
kee shilling,  and 
<iuarters  without 
sign  of  mint,  and 
other  such  corrupt- 
ed coin,  he  sought 
to  "  shove"  as  of  the 
value  of  fresh  quar- 
ters. The  dollars 
were  less  smooth, 
1)ut  still  much  de- 
teriorated. So  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  his 
vice,  in  a  hurry 
to  catch  a  coach 
for  Corpus  Christi, 
the  coin  is  angrily 
snatched,  the  river 
is  crossed,  and 
Brownsville  welcomes  us  home.  The  twelve 
hundred  miles  are  safely  passed,  and  Mexico 
and  Matamoras  are  tied  permanently  to- 
gether. The  city  is  after  the  usual  sort, 
low-roofed,  white-walled,  dark,  dirty,  and 
cool.  It  gives  traces  of  its  American  con- 
nections in  its  trade  and  in  broader  avenues. 
The  river  is  of  fair  width.  The  American 
side  is  the  more  bustling,  and,  like  all  new 
towns,  is  sure  something  is  going  to  make  it 
rich  and  great  to-morrow. 


BEN  SADPS  QUEST. 

(after  gittermann). 

Ben  Sadi  wandered  many  a  weary  year, 
From  youth  to  age,  in  search  of  Happiness. 
In  the  king's  house  dwelt  Pride  and  Show  and  Fear, 
And  in  the  poor  man's  hovel  gaunt  Distress. 
And,  turning  from  the  hovel  and  the  throne, 
Where  should  he  wander?   In  what  distant  zone 
The  secret  Goddess  find?  The  bitter  pain 
Of  disappointment  soured  Ben  Sadi's  mind, 
Filled  him  with  sullen  temper  and  disdain, 
And  unbelief  iu  what  he  could  not  find. 

It  chanced,  one  day,  he  wandered  through  a  wood. 
Dark  and  forbidding,  like  his  own  ill  mood. 
When  suddenly,  between  the  tangled  boughs, 
He  saw  a  hoary  temple,  ages  old. 
Where  earth's  first  children  went  to  pay  their  vows. 
Thick  ivy  clung  in  many  a  sombre  fold 
Around  its  columns,  and  its  silent  door, 
Through  which  the  winds  had  passed  for  centuries. 
Ben  Sadi  trod  its  damp,  unechoing  floor. 
And,  fearing  wizard-work,  was  ill  at  ease; 
But,  looking  round,  a  little  door  he  spied. 
Standing  half  open,  at  the  farther  side. 
And  just  above  the  door  these  words  were  writ: 

Here  fall  no  tears,  here  all  are  blest; 

Enter  to  Happiness,  and  rest. 
With  joy  he  wept,  though  scarce  believing  it. 
"O  blessed  hour,"  he  cried,  "that  ends  my  pain! 
Ye  weary,  wandering  years,  not  spent  in  vain  I" 
He  pushed  the  door;  it  opened  with  all  ease. 
And  peering  in,  and  seeing  by  degrees, 
He  saw — 

The  temple  still  its  secret  keeps, 
And  there,  in  perfect  peace,  Bcu  Sadi  sleeps. 

S.  S.  C. 
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I. — SPURS  OF  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS. 

rp^HE  few. who  have  toiled  up  the  steep  ac- 
1  cli  vity  and  have  stood  upon  the  plateau- 
crowned  summit  of  "  the  Mountain"  which 
overlooks  Montreal  from  the  west  have  felt 
that  the  view,  however  enjoyable,  is  unsat- 
isfactory because  it  is  incomplete.  There  is 
no  prospect  beyond  the  Mountain  toward 
the  interior,  and  in  other  directions  the  hori- 
zon is  visible  only  as  infrequent  openings  in 
the  underbrush  give  access  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  But  soon  the  terraces  of  the  new 
Mountain  Park  will  furnish  an  easy  drive  to 
the  summit,  and  will  give  additional  enjoy- 
ment as  the  entire  horizon  is  gradually  un- 
folded to  the  eye.  At  present  we  can  look 
down  hundreds  of  feet  upon  the  city  itself, 
stretching  for  miles  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  extending  eastward  from  the  Mountain 
to  where  the  broad  and  beautiful  St.  Lawrence 
is  spanned  by  the  wonderful  Victoria  Bridge. 
There  it  lies  in  a  sort  of  quiet  dignity  and 
repose,  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  long  system  of  canals,  just 
where  the  bulk  of  all  water-carried  merchan- 
dise must  be  broken,  and  old  Ocean  hands 
over  his  burdens  to  the  inland  fresh- water 
seas.  The  successive  terraces  toward  the 
river  give  prominence  in  the  foreground  to 
the  light  gray  limestone  of  the  modern  city, 
while  by  this  foreshortening  the  existence 


of  older  buildings  near  the  water's  edge  is 
revealed  only  by  flashes  of  light  from  their 
bright  tin  roofs.  As  we  contrast  the  two 
cities  of  one  name,  yet  of  different  centuries 
and  nationalities,  we  call  up  visions  of  those 
early  days — of  Champlain,  Frontenac,  Beau- 
harnois,  and  Du  Quesne.  Our  eyes  wander 
over  the  same  prospect  that  they  often  en- 
joyed, the  same  in  outline,  but  how  different 
in  detail !  In  the  haze  of  a  beautiful  Sep- 
tember morning  we  look  past  the  sparkling 
rapids  of  Lachine  up  to  the  placid  waters 
of  Lake  St.'^Louis ;  then,  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, we  follow  the  stream  until  its  identity 
and  our  vision  are  both  lost  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  Lake  St.  Peter.  On  the  eastern 
horizon  aj)pear  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains — 
a  chain  which  commences  at  the  Gasp6  pen- 
insula (mouth  of  the  St.  Louis)  with  eleva- 
tions of  4000  feet,  and,  with  diminishing  al- 
titude, extends  westward  to  a  point  whence 
a  spur  branches  southward  to  the  White 
Mountains.  The  main  range,  with  a  south- 
ern deflection,  after  passing  Lake  Memphre- 
magog  on  the  western  shore,  broadens  as  it 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  so  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Alleghany 
system.  Our  view,  however,  extends  only 
to  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
which  form  the  water-shed  between  the  At- 
lantic and  St.  Lawrence  slopes,  Mount  Mans- 
field being  the  limit.    Now  as  the  northern 
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part  of  Vermont  and  the  intervening  coun- 
try is  all  drained  toward  us,  you  can  see  at 
once  liow  magnificent  must  be  our  view  in 
that  direction.  The  plain,  which  for  five 
hundred  miles  has  for  its  border  the  southern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  at  this  point 
a  breadth  of  forty  miles  to  the  southeast. 
This  prairie-like  surface  is  unbroken,  save 
where  the  masses  of  Sheff'ord  Mountain, 
Rougemont,  Boucherville,  Chambly,  Yamas- 
ka,  and  Belceil  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
convulsions  of  nature.  Geologists  affirm 
that  all  these  isolated  greenstone  peaks 
(Montreal  Mountain  included)  are  thus 
prominent  because  in  resisting  the  ele- 
ments they  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  softer  strata  by  which  they  were  for- 
merly surrounded.  Whatever  their  history, 
there  they  stand,  with  a  general  east  and 
west  direction,  just  as  the  bows  of  huge 
ships  all  point  to  the  interior  of  the  harbor 
Avheu  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  them  stranded 
upon  the  beach. 

We  are  looking  up  and  across  the  valleys 
of  the  Yamaska  and  Richelieu,  whose  courses 
thi'ough  the  plain  are  singularly  parallel,  and 
only  twelve  miles  apart.  Beyond  the  Ya- 
maska watex-shed  we  see  the  valleys  of  the 
Pike  and  Missisquoi,  which  drain  both  sides 
of  the  boundary  line,  and  empty  into  Lake 
Champlain.  Here  are  the  spurs  of  the  Green 
Mountains  which  form  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  tract  we  are  to  describe.  That 
tract  is  limited  on  the  east  by  the  lofty  peaks 


upon  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Meraphre- 
magog,  which  hide  that  basin  and  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Francis  from  our  view.  The  near- 
est of  the  isolated  peaks  above  mentioned 
is  Belceil,  rising  1200  feet  abruptly  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  river  Richelieu  (outlet 
of  Lake  Champlain),  which  connects  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  the  Hudson.  On  the  road- 
way to  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there 
were  formerly  fourteen  wooden  crosses,  each 
bearing  an  inscription  concerning  our  Sav- 
iour's journey  to  the  place  of  crucifixion. 
These  the  elements  have  destroyed;  but 
years  ago,  during  a  visit  fi'om  the  Bishop  of 
Nancy,  a  small  chapel  was  erected  and  riv- 
eted to  the  solid  rock.  Although  the  lofty 
cross  ux)on  its  top  was  long  since  blown 
down,  the  tin  roof  still  reflects  the  sun  from 
a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles. 

After  crossing  the  Victoria  Bridge  we  fre- 
quently read  from  the  car  window  the  sign, 
"  Traverse  de  chemin  defer,"  and  we  realize  that 
we  are  in  the  ''French  country."  We  become 
interested  in  the  oddly  built  houses,  and  in 
the  long  lines  offences,  only  a  few  rods  apart, 
yet  parallel  and  stretching  far  out  of  sight. 
We  had  noticed  the  same  curious  features 
as  we  j)assed  down  the  rapids  to  Montreal. 
During  the  occupation  of  this  country  by 
the  French  those  who  had  been  of  service 
in  war  were  rewarded  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment with  grants  of  land  bordering  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  its  larger  tributaries. 
These  grants  were  termed  seigniories,  and 
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within  their  limits  all  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, was  affected  by  the  Coutume  de  Paris 
of  1666.  The  seigneurs  (or  grantees)  held  in 
feudal  tenure,  and  to  them  were  owing  mon- 
ey and  service  from  the  censitaires.  In  1855 
the  law  of  tenure  was  done  away  with,  and 
even  realty  ceased  to  be  affected  by  the  act 
above  noticed.  The  original  seigniories  con- 
tained from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
square  miles ;  the  frontage  (upon  some 
stream)  was  narrow,  but  the  depth  was 
great,  the  proportion  being  as  one  to  ten. 
On  the  death  of  the  father  the  land  was  di- 
vided longitudinally,  the*  eldest  son  taking 
the  largest  share  and  the  younger  sons  tak- 
ing/e/s.  When  roads  were  opened  in  the 
interior,  latitudinal  divisions  were  also  made. 
But  successive  generations  thus  dividing  the 
paternal  acres,  and  settling  down  at  home, 
have  so  reduced  the  size  of  the  farms  that 
the  land  is  "all  longitude,"  the  frontage  oft- 
en being  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet  and  the 
depth  two  thousand  feet,  or  as  one  to  sixty. 
This  causes  the  rows  of  old  houses  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  village  street. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  the  farms  ?  The 
poor  soil  is  exhausted,  and  the  whole  French 
Country  is  overstocked  with  wretched  and 
shiftless  habitants.  Thousands  of  them  trav- 
el many  miles  to  help  the  Vermont  farmers. 
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or  to  work  in  the  brick-yards  of  New  En- 
gland. The  summer  over,  they  return  with 
almost  the  only  money  they  ever  see,  and 
which  is  too  often  all  exhausted  before  they 
reach  home.  Their  cabins  are  of  squared 
logs,  the  chinks  filled  with  mortar ;  the  ga- 
bles are  of  sawed  boards,  and  the  roofs  are 
of  tin  or  wood.  The  open  summer  kitchen 
is  exposed  to  every  storm.  Close  by  the  ad- 
joining corn-crib,  and  making  a  ladder  for 
the  rats,  stands  the  ponderous  cart,  with 
wooden  axles  and  double  springs  of  the  same 
material.  Within  call  is  the  small-bodied 
but  large-limbed  "  French  horse,"  originally 
from  Normandy,  and  as  his  master  drives  him 
he  will  first  deal  a  blow,  and  then  you  will 
hear,  "Avaunt!  Ah!  pauvre  cheval!  vous 
avez  un  bon  maitre !"  The  shaggy  brown  and 
white  dog,  unlike  any  other  of  his  species,  also 
appears.  It  is  well  that  these  animals  can 
subsist  on  little,  and  that  little  of  the  coars- 
est kind ;  for  their  masters  have  nothing 
more  or  better  to  give  them.  Besides  onions 
and  potatoes,  pease  form  the  chief  diet ;  and 
so  common  is  this  staple  that  "pea -soup" 
is  used  derisively  as  an  adjective  or  noun. 
Poultry  and  salt  pork  are  the  more  substan- 
tial dishes,  and  the  only  meats  on  their  bill 


of  fare.  Yet  they  have  one  luxury — the 
boudin,  or  "  blood-pudding,"  as  the  English 
call  it.  A  fine  pig  is  selected,  the  throat  cut, 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  drip  into  a  pan ; 
an  old  woman  adds  flour  and  other  things, 
as  experience  suggests,  and  stirs  the  whole 
until  it  becomes  cold.  This  delightful  com- 
pound is  then  baked,  and  those  who  have 
eaten  of  it  say  that  it  is  excellent. 

Tobacco  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity 
with  these  people.  After  raising  and  cur- 
ing it  they  twist  it  into  rolls  like  a  Bologna 
sausage,  and  smoke  the  strong  and  filthy 
stuff  in  short  clay  pipes. 

In  person  the  kabitants  are  small,  and  have 
the  regular  features  of  the  French.  If  any 
beards  are  worn,  they  very  thinly  cover  the 
face.  Upon  their  heads  are  hats  with  nar- 
row brims  or  caps  without  visors.  Their 
clothing  is  of  coarse  woolen  stuff,  called 
"French  gray."    In  cold  weather  several 
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pairs  of  stockiugs  cover  their  feet,  which 
are  then  thrust  into  moccasins,  or  immense 
boots  without  heels,  secured  by  a  strap  over 
the  instep.  For  merely  wet  weather,  or  for 
standing  on  the  ice,  wooden  shoes  (sahots) 
are  used.  In  personal  habits  cleanliness 
seems  to  be  unknown.  Small-pox  prevails 
to  an  alarming  extent.  The  language  they 
speak  does  not  arise  to  the  dignity  of  a  patois. 
Even  when  French  is  spoken  entirely,  it  has 
the  English  construction  and  idioms.  They 
are  poor,  but  seem  to  be  happy,  especially 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  numerous  holi- 
days,* the  number  of  which  they  ever  strive 
to  increase.  On  saints'  days  processions  are 
formed,  and  all  lookers-on  are  expected  to 
uncover  the  head  and  kneel  as  they  pass 
with  banners  and  images.  A  young  man 
known  to  us  was  tarred  and  feathered  be- 
cause he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  caught 
by  a  procession  while  bathing.  His  hiding 
under  the  bridge  did  not  save  him  from  the 
consequences  of  a  fancied  insult. 

As  we  watched  the  swarthy  youths  slip- 
ping their  beads  at  the  mass,  and  then  leav- 
ing for  scenes  of  carousal,  we  could  not  whol- 
ly blame  those  who  never  knew  any  thing 
better.  It  may  be  that  superstition  makes 
strangely  wild  and  sweet  the  tones  of  their 
weird  incantations  as  they  drive  the  evil 
spirits  away  on  returning  home  at  night-fall. 
Perhaps  their  childish  fancy  can  not  go  be- 
yond their  peculiar  game  of  checkers — 144 
squares,  and  thirty  men  on  a  side. 

Meanwhile  our  train  has  passed  through 
the  French  Country,  and  stops  at  St.  Armand 
station.  We  are  within  a  mile  of  the  bound- 
ary line,  upon  ground  made  historic  by  the 
contests  of  the  last  century,  the  war  of  1812, 
the  rebellion,  and  the  St.  Alban's  raid  of  1864. 

Just  within  the  borders  of  Vermont  is 
Highgate,  the  birth-place  of  John  G.  Saxe. 
There  stands  the  old  mill  where  once  was 
^'  Little  Jerry,  the  miller,"  but  the  "  wasting 
wood  and  crumbling  stone"  have  been  wast- 
ing and  crumbling  ever  since,  the  flume,  of 
hollowed  logs,  is  past  all  usefulness,  and  the 

dripping  and  clattering  wheel"  is  forever 
still. 

A  few  miles  to  the  east  is  Eccles  Hill, 
where  in  1870  the  Fenians  made  a  second 
and  last  attempt  to  invade  Canada.  From 
the  upper  window  of  the  last  house  in  Ver- 
mont their  gallant  leader.  General  O'Neil, 
thus  called  upon  his  command  to  march  for- 
ward :  "  There  before  you  is  the  way  to  Ire- 
land's glory.  You  do  not  need  me  to  lead 
you  on.  Go  over,  and — "  Assisted  by  the 
owner  of  the  house,  exit  O'Neil,  singing, 

"  Perhaps  it  was  well  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But — why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs?" 


*  The  legal  holidays  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are 
New-Year's,  Epiphany,  Ash -Wednesday,  Annuncia- 
tion, Good-Friday,  Easter-Monday,  Ascension,  the 
Queen's  birthday.  Corpus  Christi,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Dominion-day,  All-Saints,  Conception,  and  Christmas. 


The  United  States  marshal  then  took  him  in 
charge,  and  the  few  raiders  who  crossed  the 
line  were  soon  driven  back  by  a  well-drilled 
militia,  whose  exploits  have  ever  since  served 
to  enliven  the  annual  muster  upon  "  Domin- 
ion-day." 

Two  miles  north  of  the  line  is  Pigeon 
Hill,  and  a  little  to  the  east,  nestled  among 
the  hills,  is  Frelighsburg.  Both  of  these 
places  were  held  by  the  Fenians  during 
their  first  invasion  in  1866.  Their  reign  of 
terror  lasted  only  three  days,  and  in  their 
flight  many  relics  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

We  find  ourselves  now  actually  among 
the  spurs  of  the  Green  Mountains.  With 
the  plains  we  have  left  also  the  haUtants ; 
we  have  risen  above  them  physically  and  so- 
cially. The  towns  among  these  hills  of  the 
"  Southeastern  Counties"  are  for  the  most 
part  English.  In  fact,  within  this  Province 
most  of  that  nationality  are  found  to  the 
south  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Mis- 
sisquoi  Bay  toward  Quebec.  The  reason  is 
evident.  When  the  boundary  line  was  de- 
termined only  one-third  of  the  original  par- 
ish of  St.  Armand  remained  in  Canada. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  tract  moved 
over  the  line  rather  than  live  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  found  there  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  who,  for  similar  reasons, 
had  crossed  the  border  after  the  Revolution. 
For  the  relief  of  these  actual  settlers  "  war- 
rants of  survey"  were  issued  by  the  crown, 
and  most  of  the  towns  were  settled  by  the 
year  1815.  In  those  early  days  the  only 
transportation  was  by  water,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  voyageurs  and  courriers  des  hois  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  only  roads  were 
those  over  the  snow  in  winter,  and  even 
these  did  not  keep  the  energetic  Lorenzo 
Dow  from  sharing  hardships  with  the  rest. 
In  the  Legislature  the  French  were  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  any  representation  from  this 
rapidly  growing  section.  Finally,  in  1829, 
they  yielded  so  much  as  to  give  eight  mem- 
bers to  the  eastern  townships,  which  were 
thenceforth  collected  into  the  "  Southeast- 
ern Counties,"  so  named  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  western  counties  of  Upper  Canada. 
Subdivisions  of  the  French  Country  still  re- 
tain the  names  "  seigniory,"  "  parish,"  etc 

Frelighsburg  is  the  largest  town  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  border.  Roads 
passing  through  it  lead  in  six  different  di- 
rections ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  cer- 
tain corner  where  stands  a  stone  hotel.  Here 
is  the  office  of  the  genial  consular  agent  of 
the  United  States.  Within  the  office  fisher- 
men's articles  abound,  while  from  the  walls 
depend  relics  of  the  hunt  and  snow-shoe 
tramp.  Through  the  deeply  cased  windows 
we  look  out  upon  either  of  the  two  roads 
loading  to  the  States.  The  writer  recalls 
his  tirst  visit  to  this  place,  only  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  a  former  consular  agent. 
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All  the  village  was  after  the  office.  So  one 
half  were  glad  to  see  him,  supposing  him  to 
have  the  power  of  appointing  a  successor, 
while  the  other  half  suspected  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  vacant  place.  At  that 
time  the  present  consul  had  not  received  his 
appointment,  and  was  more  at  liberty  to 
join  in  recreations  with  the  writer.  "We 
fished  with  ill  success  in  various  ponds,  and 
laid  the  blame  to  the  boats  we  used.  We 
therefore  built  one,  despite  the  jeers  of  the 
villagers,  who  sneered  at  our  incompetency, 
and  yet  were  glad  enough  to  go  with  us 
when  The  Ripple  had  proved  a  success.  This 
boat  was  trundled  about  from  one  pond  to 
another  upon  a  cart  fastened  to  the  rear  axle 
of  our  buggy,  and  in  this  manner  we  occa- 
sionally had  something  to  show  after  a  day's 
fishing.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  we  had 
only  "fisherman's  luck" — our  hooks  would 
not  tempt — and  then  we  called  it  boating. 

Our  trout -fishing,  although  not  so  fre- 
quent, was  more  satisfactory.  Shielded  by 
our  wagon  umbrella  (for  the  rough  roads 
will  not  allow  buggy-tops),  we  drove  to  the 
foot  of  "  The  Pinnacle."  One  brook  in  par- 
ticular was  well  stocked  with  trout ;  but  at 
night  we  never  knew  whether  or  no  we 
should  pay  duty  on  the  fish,  as  the  brook 
runs  alternately  on  either  side  of  the  bound- 
ary line.  This  line  is  marked  once  in  a  mile 
and  at  every  road  crossing  by  a  small  iron 
monument,  and  through  the  woods  there  is 
a  clearing  a  rod  wide.  This  parallel  of  45° 
is  marked  through  the  fields  by  a  substan- 
tial fence,  upon  which  we  would  often  pause 
while  climbing,  sing  patriotic  songs,  and  try 


to  find,  the  exact  half-way  mark  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole.  Our  workshop  was  an 
old  mill  (now  re-opened),  where  we  heard 
of  a  certain  miller  from  this  part  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
Seeking  to  better  the  condition  of  his  craft, 
he  declared  that  the  miller's  toll  (one-tenth) 
was  so  small  that  no  one  could  manage  to 
live  upon  it.  He  therefore  proposed  a  law — 
which  remains  to  this  day — making  the  toll 
one-twelfth ! 

The  trade  of  all  this  section  has  decreased 
amazingly  since  duties  have  been  reduced  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  merchants  sigh 
for  the  good  old  days  of  "  the  war,"  and  the 
familiar  presence  of  the  bounty-jumpers. 

The  old  houses  have  an  air  of  dignity  and 
comfort  which  breathes  of  better  days.  But 
now  there  is  no  ambition,  no  desire  for  im- 
provement, no  taste  for  reading.  Few  books 
are  visible  ;  the  daily  news  concerning  their 
own  country  interests  them  little,  and  of 
the  great  world  outside  they  know  nothing. 
Drunken  brawls  and  bar-room  loafing  fill 
the  streets  with  neglected  children  ;  and  so 
one  generation  of  illiterate,  unkempt  idlers 
succeeds  another. 

Old  Trinity  Church  is  the  most  interest- 
ing building  in  Frelighsburg.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1809,  and,  next  to  the  cathedral  at 
Quebec,  is  the  oldest  Church  of  England  ed- 
ifice in  the  Province.  Notices  of  sale  are 
still  posted  upon  the  doors  of  this  parish 
church — out  of  the  way  of  all  publicity  dur- 
ing the  week.  Even  upon  the  Sabl)ath  very 
few  climb  the  hill  to  hear  the  eloquent  rec- 
tor or  to  assist  in  the  usual  village  gossip. 
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To  a  stranger  the  interior  is  full  of  interest. 
The  high  square  pews,  placed  at  every  angle 
to  the  pulpit ;  the  long  lines  of  stove-pipe, 
relieved  by  occasional  tin  pails  to  catch  the 
pyrol igneous  acid ;  the  huge  stoves,  one  at 
the  rear,  the  other  in  a  widening  of  the  broad 
aisle ;  the  wood-pile,  occupying  three  pews 
not  in  use ;  and  the  old  windows  of  seven 
by  nine  glass — these,  together  with  the  mod- 
ern organ  and  chandelier,  all  show  that  a 
New  England  meeting-house  can  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
doors  have  been  removed  from  pews  which 
are  considered  free;  otherwise  the  room  is 
unchanged  since  the  venerable  Bishop  Stew- 
art became  the  first  rector  of  this  parish. 
We  have  often  peered  over  the  back  of  the 
pew  in  front  of  us,  and  looked  up  and  around 
at  the  interior;  nor  could  we  ever  decide 
what  name  to  call  it,  for  the  architecture  is 
of  a  kind  all  its  own.  And  while  we  were 
musing  the  ringing  of  the  small,  sweet-toned 
bell  would  shake  us  back  again  to  conscious- 
ness. 

Southward  from  Dunham  and  Frelighs- 
burg,  close  upon  the  line,  is  the  highest 
peak  among  these  hills.  "The  Pinnacle" 
lies  where  three  water-sheds  meet — the  Pike 
to  the  west,  the  Missisquoi  to  the  east,  and 
the  Yamaska  to  the  north.  From  the  sum- 
mit, as  a  central  point,  we  can  best  obtain  a 
general  view  of  the  country  we  have  already 
passed  through,  and  of  the  small  portion  yet 
unexplored  by  us.  The  Green  Mountain 
spurs  are  at  our  feet  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Green  Mountains  themselves  rise  higher  and 
higher  toward  the 
south,  until  they  form 
a  horizon  beyond 
which  all  water  runs 
away  from  us.  Lake 
Champlain  (fifteen 
miles  distant)  seems 
but  a  step,  and  back 
of  it  are  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  with  Mount 
Marcy  towering  over 
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all.  The  White  Mountains  show  us  the 
summits  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  To 
the  east  are  the  lofty  peaks  which  line  the 
Memphremagog  basin,  and  hide  that  lake 
from  our  view,  while  over  their  heads  the 
confines  of  the  St.  Francis  Valley  bound  the 
horizon.  We  look  up  the  long  Missisquoi 
Valley  where  we  are  yet  to  go,  then  down, 
in  all  directions,  into  the  numerous  ponds 
which  receive  the  purest  spring  water  in  the 
land;  and  we  soon  realize  that  all  these 
towns  have  immense  water-power  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  woolen  goods,  and 
paper.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  bor- 
dering on  the  French  seigniories,  lies  Stan- 
bridge  ;  beyond  is  West  Farnham,  with  sixty 
feet  fall  of  water  within  its  limits.  Still  far- 
ther on  are  the  extensive  peat  beds  and  low 
miasmatic  country  which  make  St,  Johns  so 
unhealthy  a  place  for  residence.  Montreal 
Mountain  is  plainly  visible,  and  if  the  day  is 
clear  the  city  itself  can  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles.  Those  isolated  mountains  of 
the  French  Country  appear  even  more  ma- 
jestic than  when  we  firsfsaw  them ;  for  now 
instead  of  other  mountains  they  have  the 
plain  itself  for  a  background.  In  fact,  our 
range  of  vision  is  much  more  extended,  for 
we  are  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Montreal 
Mountain.  On  descending  we  pass  by  Dun- 
ham Pond,  and  at  length  reach  the  village 
of  that  name.  Here  and  at  other  points  you 
will  notice  the  cheese  factories.  Their  prod- 
ucts are  largely  exported,  and,  with  Upper 
Canada  bacon,  form  the  ballast  of  out-going 
steamers ;  on  the  return  voyage  their  place 
is  supplied  with  coal  for  blacksmiths'  use  in 
this  region.  To  the  eastward  of  Dunham  is 
Sweetsburg ;  here  we  cross  the  Southeastern 
Counties  Railway  as  it  winds  among  the  hills 
toward  Newport,  Vermont. 

We  pass  through  Knowlton,  and  in  the 
hills  beyond  we  see  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
slate,  soap-stone,  chromium,  and  antimony. 
None  of  them  is  worked  on  a  large  scale,  and 
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many  of  them  have 
been  abandoned. 
Some  miles  north- 
ward are  the  most 
profitable  copper 
mines  in  the  Prov- 
ince. These  "  Hun- 
tington Mines"  are 
worked  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and 
their  product  is 
shipped  to  Boston. 
From  Knowlton  to 
South  Bolton  ex- 
tends a  wilderness. 
Small  bears  have 
been  seen,  foxes  are 
often  killed,  and  the 
trout  brooks  yield 
up  their  treasures. 
Without  any  notice 
storms  come  upon 
us  over  the  hills, 
which  never  allow 
the  horizon  to  drop 
below  45°.  This 
wild  road  is  almost 
the  only  one  over 
which  smuggling  is 
successfully  carried 
on,  the  rest  of  the 
border  being  more 
closely  watched. 
Imagine  a  hotel  lo- 
cated here,  a  large 
New  England  house, 
with  two-story  ve- 
randas extending 
across  the  front  and 
ends!  In  true  Cana- 
dian style,  stoves  in  the  partitions  heat  two 
rooms  at  once ;  the  long  pipes  heat  the  rooms 
above,  and  extend  through  floors  and  ceil- 
ings regardless  of  length  or  displacement 
of  furniture.  This  is  the  fashionable  water- 
ing-place known  as  "Sol  Green's."  "The 
Springs"  are  two  miles  off  in  the  Missisquoi 
Valley,  and  near  the  pass  which  breaks 
through  the  Bolton  Mountains,  and  gives 
access  to  Lake  Memphremagog. 


MISSISQUOI  VALLEY  AND  PASS  IN  THE  BOLTON  MOtTNTAINS. 


II.  — LAKE  MEMPHREMAGOG. 

The  range  of  Notre  Dame  Mountains, 
which  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  follows  the  southern  bank  of  that 
river  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles,  and  after  forming  the  western  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  loses  itself  among  the 
"  White  Hills"  of  New  Hampshire.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  original  range,  however, 
makes  a  detour  to  the  west  and  south  before 
entering  the  States,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  Alleghany  range,  the  Green  Mountains 
being  the  connecting  link.  Still  farther  to 
the  east  there  lies  a  tract  of  country  bound- 
ed east  and  west  by  the  separate  ranges  above 
noted,  and  extending  north  to  where  thej^ 
meet,  thus  forming  a  triangle,  each  side  of 
which  is  fifty  miles  in  length.  The  lofty 
ridge  upon  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog is  the  boundary  in  that  direction, 
and  separates  the  two  parts  of  the  "  South- 
eastern Counties."  The  basin  of  the  lake 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Massawippi  and  St. 
Francis  are  now  under  consideration.  The 
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confluence  of  these  rivers  is  at  Leuoxville, 
wLere  they  bound  the  valuable  x)roperty  of 
the  ''Bishop's  College."  Coming  from  ex- 
actly opposite  direc- 
tions, they  form  at 
a  right  angle  (like 
the  letter  T)  the  en- 
larged St.  Francis, 
which  flows  to  the 
northwest  until  it 
reaches  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  crosses  the 
broad  plains  from 
both  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  The  junc- 
tion is  at  Richmond, 
whence  the  road  as- 
cends the  valley  of 
the  St.  Francis  and 
a  tributary  until  tlie 
line  is  reached,  and 


then  proceeds  through  the  Connecticut  and 
Androscoggin  valleys  to  Portland. 

In  the  early  i^art  of  this  century  a  short- 
er road  than  had  before  existed  was  opened 
toward  Boston  from  Quebec.  It  was  call- 
ed "  Craig's  Road,"  and  was  opened  by  the 
military  authorities  along  the  Upi^er  St. 
Francis  Valley,  thence  across  and  down  the 
thickly  wooded  banks  of  the  Chaudiere, 
past  its  jjicturesque  islands  and  sparkling 
rapids,  to  its  mouth  near  Quebec.  The 
source  of  this  river  is  Lake  Megantic,  close 
upon  the  borders  of  Maine,  where  the  St. 
Francis  Indians  still  inhabit  the  wilderness. 
The  various  smaller  tributaries  of  these 
larger  streams  generally  rise  in  some  high- 
laud  lake,  and  furnish  abundant  water-pow- 
er before  they  reach  the  plain.  The  Mas- 
sawippi  River  also  rises  in  a  lake  of  that 
name,  which,  although  only  nine  miles  in 
length,  yields  a  greater  variety  of  fish  than 
any  other  lake  in  this  region.  But  the  finest 
stream  for  fly-fishing  is  the  Magog  River, 
which  in  its  brief  course  of  seventeen  miles 
falls  hundreds  of  feet,  and  empties  into  the 
St.  Francis  at  Sherbrooke,  thus  giving  un- 
limited water-power  to  that  ''metropolis  of 
the  eastern  townships,"  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4500.  By  si)ecial  act  this  stream 
is  closed  to  fishermen  from  June  25  to  Octo- 
ber 15,  but  romantic  scenery  and  frequent 
rapids  furnish  admirable  studies  for  the  aes- 
thetic tourist.  The  tramp  becomes  doubly 
interesting  by  the  addition  of  a  fishing-rod, 
for,  in  a  region  abounding  in  surprises  and 
deep  trout  holes,  this  stream  excels  all  oth- 
ers. A  widening  of  the  river  at  the  middle 
part  of  its  course  is  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Little  Magog  Lake,  and  here  trout  of  five 
pounds  are  frequently  taken. 

As  the  Magog  River  is  the  finest  in  all 
this  part,  so  its  source,  being  corresponding- 
ly beautiful,  is  called  the  "  Geneva  of  Cana- 
da." The  Indians  called  it  Mem-ploiv-bouque 
("  Beautiful  Water"),  but  we  know  it  as  Lake 
Memphremagog.    The  scenery  of  this  lake 
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liad  often  been  described  to  us  as  only  ex- 
celled by  that  of  Lake  George. 

Our  cruise  extended  into  every  cove,  and 
made  the  shores  as  familiar  to  us  as  to  the 
natives.  An  enlarged  duck  boat  of  our  own 
manufacture  was  our  constant  companion. 
The  Hippie  had  been  used  on  various  ponds 
in  the  interior  west  of  the  lake  before  she 
was  trundled  on  a  cart  to  Knowlton  Landing, 
and  plunged  into  the  bright  waters  of  Sar- 
geant's  Bay.  The  sides  of  this  boat  were  of 
thin  ash ;  the  bottom  was  flat,  and  the  ends 
and  sides  were  so  protected  by  a  deck  that  a 
small  sail  could  be  used.  A  vermilion  edge, 
<lividing  the  gray  exterior  from  the  white 
interior,  brightened  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Passengers  (never  more  than  four)  were  so 
disposed  upon  movable  benches  as  to  best 
trim  the  boat,  while,  thanks  to  good  work- 
manship and  plenty  of  white-lead,  no  leak 
was  possible. 

In  this  manner  we  combined  both  pleas- 
ure and  instruction,  being  content  with  two 
meals  a  day,  and  welcoming  exi)Osure  to  all 
kinds  of  weather. 


We  had  just  dined  on  trout,  at  Tuck's  Ho- 
tel, Knowlton  Landing.  Tuck  is  a  very  use- 
ful member  of  societj'.  He  is  hotel-keeper, 
store-keeper,  postmaster,  and  her  Majesty's 
customs  preventive  officer  all  in  one,  and 
his  little  corner  room  at  the  brick  hotel  is 
a  curiosity  shop.  Over  the  small  cupboard 
door  which  secures  the  three  bottles  com- 
prising the  bar  is  a  card  with  this  illus- 
trated rebus,  "  I  am  as  dry  as  a  fish."  The 
stranger  who  reads  this  aloud  is  at  once 
asked  by  those  present,  "  Then  why  don't 
you  treat  ?"  At  the  other  end  of  the  shelv- 
ing a  space  corresponding  to  the  bar  is  used 
for  the  post-office.  There  are  six  pigeon- 
holes, only  two  of  which  are  in  use.  The 
mail  from  the  interior  is  brought  by  "  Old 
Coons"  in  his  buggy,  and  a  boy  crosses  the 
lake  with  the  mail  from  the  east.  The  boy 
stops  to  fish,  and  "  Old  Coons"  stops  to  talk  ; 
they  intend  an  exchange,  and  sometimes 
they  effect  it,  but  this  daily  service  is  not 
reliable.  What  are  three  or  four  letters 
daily  to  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  the  mail 
carriers  ? 
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Let  the  reader  now  carefully  look  at  tlie 
map  on  page  342.  At  the  left  is  a  fine  view 
up  Sargeaut's  Bay,  where  the  trolling  line 
will  furnish  many  a  fine  string  of  pickerel. 
In  fact,  it  is  worth  while  to  let  the  spoon  play 
almost  any  where  in  these  waters.  Directly 
in  front  of  us  is  the  j)romontory  known  as 
Gibraltar.  Heavy  underbrush  covers  the 
steep  sides,  and  the  summit  is  guarded  by  a 
blackberry  thicket  six  feet  high.  A  scram- 
ble through  all  this  is  well  repaid  by  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  lake.  From  this 
point  we  cross  diagonally  toward  George- 
ville.  The  professional  fishermen  on  our 
way  thither  declare  that  they  have  "poor 
luck."  Did  ever  fishermen  give  any  other 
reply?  Let  us  try  our  hand.  We  can  not 
use  the  ordinary  hooks  and  lines ;  we  must 
take  the  heavy  hook  made  only  by  the 
blacksmiths  hereabouts,  and  let  down  100 
feet  or  more  of  line.  We  must  also  keep  an- 
gling with  the  bait,  and  even  then  old  fish- 
ermen find  it  an  advantage  at  times  to 
change  the  same,  so  dainty  a  fish  is  the  mus- 
kallonge.    But  his  fine  flavor  when  served 


is  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  diffi- 
culty of  captur- 
ing him.  The  In- 
dians had  left  these 
shores  long  before 
the  whites  came. 
The  earlier  settlers 
would  have  starved 
had  it  not  been  for 
the  plentiful  supply 
of  these  "  lunge," 
which  could  then  be 
caught  all  along  the 
shore.  Now  they  are 
seldom  caught  away 
from  the  deep  holes 
in  this  central  part 
of  the  lake.  Their 
average  weight  is 
perhaps  four  pounds, 
but  sometimes  one 
of  ten  times  that 
weight  is  taken. 

We  will  now 
cross  to  the  hamlet 
of  Georgeville,  and 
thence  drive  to 
the  "Model  Farm- 
house," situated  (in- 
definitely) upon  the 
eastern  shore.  The 
Model  Farm-house 
aftbrds  delicious  cof- 
fee, real  cream,  beau- 
tiful bread,  fine 
meats,  and  fresh 
vegetables.  "  This 
is  very  exceptional," 
you  will  say.  Of 
^  course  it  is,  and  st) 
the  exact  location  shall  not  be  rievealed, 
else,  by  engaging  the  place  first,  you  might 
deprive  us  of  another  summer's  enjoyment. 
By  all  means  let  us  again  have  the  benefit 
of  the  grand  view  from  our  windows.  Al- 
most directly  opposite  the  outline  of  the 
lofty  Elephantis  gives  rise  to  its  name. 
Our  boat  is  kept  in  the  cove  just  at  hand. 
Beyond,  to  the  left,  a  long  tongue  of  land 
projects,  generally  known  as  Allan's  Point. 
The  hundred  acres  of  its  surface  have  been 
finely  improved,  and  the  whole  forms  "  Bel- 
mere,"  the  summer  residence  of  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Just  over  the  Point  is  Molson's  Island ;  and 
overshadowing  all,  yet  in  the  distance,  is 
the  Owl's  Head.  This  mountain  rises  ab- 
ruptly 2500  feet,  and  is  the  grandest  of  all 
the  objects  of  interest  which  line  the&c 
shores. 

So  precii)itous  are  the  sides  of  this  mount- 
ain that  it  seems  as  if  one  could  step  directly 
into  the  lake,  or  at  any  rate  hurl  a  stone,  and 
thereby  disturb  the  placid  surface  which  lies 
700  feet  above  the  sea.    From  the  village 
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of  Magog  to  Newport, 
in  Vermout  (thirty 
miles),  almost  every 
square  rod  of  the  lake 
is  in  sight.  Large  isl- 
ands are  merely  rafts, 
steamers  are  toy- 
boats,  occupants  of 
fishing  boats  are 
scarcely  perceptible 
without  a  glass. 
Luncheon  over,  we 
sit  down  among  the 
huge  boulders  on  this 
height,  and  study  the 
symbols  of  Masonry 
which  are  painted 
upon  their  smoother 
sides ;  for  here  is  held 
an  annual  communi- 
cation by  the  Golden 

Rule  Lodge  of  Stanstead  on  the  Queen's 
birthday.  May  24 ;  guards  are  so  placed 
that  intrusion  is  impossible.  We  hear  the 
happy  voices  of  another  i)arty  of  adven- 
turers.   They  are  from  Montreal,  and  come 
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"model  FABM-UOUSE." 

laden  with  pocket  barometers  and  the  like, 
thus  throwing  our  rustic  party  entirely  in 
the  shade. 

The  path  down  the  mountain  ends  at  the 
Mountain  House,  a  summer  resort.    Here  is 

also  a  landing  for 
the  steamer,  and  a 
little  to  the  north  is 
Blue  Point,  a  spur 
of  the  mountain. 
Between  these  two 
points  lies  a  cove 
with  a  beach  of  sand 
and  shingle.  Here 
are  boats  for  cross- 
ing the  lake  to  the 
islands  upon  which 
are  Skinner's  Cave 
and  Balance  Rock. 
From  within  the 
cave  we  have  a  fine 
view  of  Elephant 
Mountain. 

But  our  own  boat 
is  waiting  at  the 
cove ;  we  have  eight 
miles  to  row,  and  the 
wind  has  now  risen, 
and  is  against  us.  A 
single  pair  of  oars 
must  do  the  work, 
and    strong  arms 

which   have  worn 
» 

the  green  of  Dart- 
mouth and  the  blue 
of  Yale  are  equal  to 
the  contest.  The 
goal  is  reached  by 
seven  o'clock,  and 
the  Model  Farm- 
house supplies  the 
wants  of  three  hun- 
gry young  men. 
Hereafter  we  must 
carefullv  watch  the 
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time,  and  not  be  governed  by  the  long  twi- 
lights, wliich  frequently  permit  the  reading 
of  newspapers  until  nine  o'clock.  Any  delay, 
however,  on  such  evenings  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  a  gorgeous  sunset.  At  that 
hour  the  lake  has  composed  itself  for  the 
night.  The  purple  tints  of  the  Elephant 
and  Owl's  Head  are  mirrored  upon  its  sur- 
face, while  over  beyond  them  all  the  bright- 
ness of  the  western  sky  shows  where  are 
held  captive  the  struggling  rays  of  the 
summer's  sun.  Nor  are  they  all  released 
until  far  into  the  night ;  and  when  the  last 
one  has  departed,  only  three  hours  pass  be- 
fore the  opposite  horizon  is  aglow  with  the 
light  of  a  new-born 
day.  We  can  almost 
say  that  this  region 
is  an  empire  upon 
which  the  sun  never 
sets ;  for  all  night 
long  are  visible  the 
wonders  of  the  au- 
rora to  those  who 
can  resist  the  sleep- 
inviting  coolness  of 
the  air. 

But  come  with  us 
to  Magog,  only  ten 
miles  to  the  north. 
We  shall  be  gone 
only  three  days,  and 
shall  see  no  one.  It 
threatens  rain,  but 
our  wardrobe  can 
not  be  spoiled.  We 
have  the  favoring 
breeze  which  we  so 
nmch  desired.  The 
Hippie  is  laden  with 
the  camera  and  fish- 
ermen's furnishings, 
and  off  we  go.  The 
wind  increases  to 
a  liurricane.  We 
dodge  the  frequent 


showers  by  running 
the  boat  ashore  and 
creeping  under  the 
bushes.  Occasionally 
a  lull  of  the  storm 
allows  us  to  bail  out 
the  craft,  and  again 
to  fly  before  the  wind. 
So  great  is  the  force 
of  the  breeze,  and  so 
high  are  the  white- 
cai)s,  that  we  do  not 
dare  to  spread  the 
sail;  but  the  "wind- 
bags" take  us  along 
at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
and  Magog  is  at  last 
reached,  just  before 
supper. 

The  next  day  was 
cloudy,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  came 
out,  and  the  camera  was  pointed  at  Mount 
Orford,  only  four  miles  to  the  west.  Beau- 
tiful shadows  flitted  across  the  picture,  and 
were  reflected  upon  the  sketch-book  within 
the  instrument. 

Our  sports  were  numerous.  Early  rising 
and  adroit  use  of  the  trolling-line  sometimes 
were  successful  in  placing  a  fine  pickerel 
upon  the  breakfast-table.  Then  we  rowed 
to  the  landing  of  the  steamer  to  ogle  the 
latest  arrivals,  to  hear  the  news,  and  to  see 
the  fine  strings  of  fish  which  were  there  of- 
fered for  sale.  Then  we  dined  on  fish  served 
in  every  possible  stj^le.   "  Fish  diet  for  brain- 
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Allan's  toint,  molson's  island,  and  owl's 
uead,  from  georgeville  hill. 

workers,"  was  the  cry  from  pleasure- 
seekers  whose  hardest  work  was  to  roll 
ten-pins,  and  whose  intellectual  eiforts 
were  put  forth  mainly  to  reduce  the  ex- 
traordinary score  of  the  ladies.  Long 
drives  over  the  hills,  with  reading  and 
music,  occupied  the  evenings.  One  morn- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  us  all,  a  member  of 
the  party  lost  his  balance,  and  splashed  into 
the  water.  Of  course  it  was  mortifying  to 
be  upset ;  but  to  be  upset  in  a  foot  of  water, 
and  not  to  get  wet  all  over,  was  even  more 
trying.  The  next  day  the  youngest  of  our 
jiarty  slipped  from  a  plank  and  wet  herself 
much  more  thoroughly. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  we 
all  met  with  an  accident.  There  was  to  be 
no  service  in  the  church  at  Magog.  Had 
there  been  service,  it  would  have  olfered  no 
attractions  to  us.  So  said  those  who  knew 
whereof  they  spake.  We  therefore  deter- 
mined to  attend  service  at  the  English 
church  in  Georgeville,  and  then  dine  at  the 


Model  Farm-house.  The  morning  was  rath- 
er cold  and  foggy,  but  the  mist  soon  lifted, 
and  revealed  the  beautiful  day  which  such 
a  morning  always  insures  in  this  climate. 
Our  load  was  heavy  for  two  horses,  and  so 
we  proceeded  slowly  but  pleasantly,  arriving 
at  the  church  as  the  service  was  half  over. 
The  usual  congregation  (about  twenty)  re- 
sponded to  the  eloquent  appeals  from  the 
pulpit,  and  nobly  placed  about  one  dollar  in 
pennies  on  the  contribution  plate. 

After  taking  our  carriage  and  driving  a 
mile  we  began  to  descend  the  southern  slope 
of  Georgeville  Hill.  Just  here  is  the  best 
of  scenic  effects  to  be  seen,  and  such  another 
view  is  not  to  be  had  from  any  other  point 
on  the  eastern  shore.   With  admirable  judg- 
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CAPTAIN  WEIGUT. 

ment  a  banker  of  Montreal  has  placed  Ms 
summer  residence  upon  this  ridge,  and  as 
close  to  the  water  as  the  bluff  will  allow. 
His  grounds  extend  to  the  cove  we  have  be- 
fore spoken  of,  and  terminate  in  a  point  cor- 
responding to  Allan's  Point  upon  the  farther 
side.  We  were  in  sight  of  this  cove,  and 
over  beyond  it  were  Molson's  Island,  and 
the  Owl's  Head  upon  the  opposite  shore.  All 
this  we  were  enjoying,  when  suddenly  the 
forward  axle  broke,  and  before  a  scream 
could  be  uttered  there  was  a  promiscuous 
heap  of  humanity  in  the  ditch.  Recovering 
from  the  surprise,  we  were  thankful  that  no 
one  had  been  injured.  Luckily  the  Model 
Farm-house  was  in  sight,  and  there  was 
waiting  for  us  the  most  sumptuous  repast. 
The  want  of  a  wagon  was  easily  supplied, 
and  the  return  was  made  in  a  much  more 
comfortable  convey- 
ance than  the  one 
which  broke  down. 

Just  across  the  end 
of  the  lake,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of 
the  mountain,  is  the 
residence  of  Captain 
Wright.  From  the 
hotel  windows  we 
had  noticed  the  long 
line  of  buildings,  and 
had  wished  that  we 
might  see  the  owner 
of  "the  ranch."  So 
on  one  of  our  expe- 
ditions we  crossed 
over  and  took  the 
captain  by  storm. 
He  was  pleased,  and 
with  great  attention 
showed  us  through 
his  garden  and  or- 
chard ;  then  he  bade 
us  enter  the  house, 
all  the  time  giving 
us  bits  of  his  history, 
for  he  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  East 
India  service.  Me- 
mentoes of  that  part 


of  his  life  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  quaint 
vases  and  curiously  wrought  bits  of  porce- 
lain gave  an  Oriental  air  to  the  apartment. 
He  amused  us  by  producing  several  French 
books,  very  large,  and  some  hundreds  of 
years  old ;  and  while  we  looked  through  the 
heavy  tomes  and  examined  the  rude  wood- 
cuts, he  kept  up  a  running  dissertation  upon 
their  merits.  We  were  entertained  in  true 
English  style  likewise,  and  were  so  well 
pleased  with  our  reception  that  we  repeated 
the  visit,  and  found  the  captain  as  genial 
and  cordial  as  before. 

So  the  days  at  Magog  slipped  by,  and 
two  weeks  scarcely  contained  the  trip  orig- 
inally limited  to  three  days.  So  pleasant 
have  been  the  hours  spent  in  Magog  that  all 
are  loath  to  have  the  party  broken  up.  The 
small  boat  is  therefore  placed  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  we  are  all  off  for  Newport. 
This  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  much  narrow- 
er than  at  any  other  part,  the  continuous 
lines  of  beach  showing  that  it  is  also  the 
most  shallow.  We  pass  Ward's  Island, 
round  Gibraltar  Point,  and  are  again  at 
Knowlton  Landing.  Again  we  pass  by  the 
ancient  fishermen,  who  choose  this  central 
spot  because  it  is  the  deepest,  and  now  from 
Georgeville  wharf  notice  the  Elephant.  His 
outline  is  here  seen  to  perfection,  although 
we  have  noticed  all  the  way  up  that  there 
is  very  little  change  in  his  appearance :  a 
grand  old  mountain,  and  within  the  clefts 
on  his  sides  are  brooks  and  small  ponds 
abounding  in  trout.  There  are  several  land- 
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ings  on  tlie  western 
bank  close  under  the 
lofty  ridge,  but  upon 
the  opposite  bank 
the  only  landing  is 
at  Georgeville,  which 
is  the  only  village  on 
either  hand  as  we 
proceed  up  the  lake. 
The  places  before 
mentioned  come 
within  range  of  our 
vision,  the  Model 
Farm-house  includ- 
ed. At  Allan's  Point 
the  lake  bends,  and 
we  have  a  view  in 
both  directions. 

Soon  the  magnif- 
icent Owl's  Head 
hangs  over  us,  and 
we  are  beneath  its 
dark  shadow  for 
nearly  an  hour. 
Then  we  pass  Skin- 
ner's Cave,  where 
the  bold  smuggler 
of  that  name  lived 
and  died.  Numbers 
of  small  islands  ap- 
pear and  disappear 
as  the  steamer  hugs  the  western  shore. 
The  largest  of  all  contains  but  100  acres, 
and  is  called  Province  Island.  Through  it 
runs  the  boundary  line,  which  can  readily 
be  distinguished  on  the  shore.  The  waters 
broaden,  and  the  eastern  shore  becomes 
more  flat.  Stanstead  Plain  is  visible  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles.  Bear  Mountain 
comes  in  view  on  the  right.  Then  New- 
port appears,  and  is  soon  reached,  after 
passing  Farrant's  and  Indian  points.  Here 
the  large  hotel  gives  opportunity  for  more 
display  than  we  care  for,  but  at  the  same 
time  affords  a  variety,  when  enjoyed  as  one 
of  many  pleasures  in  and  about  Memphre- 
magog.  Choice  music  delights  us  through 
the  evening,  and  we  forget  all  care  as  we 
drop  off  to  sleep  with  one  of  Strauss's  dreamy 
waltzes  in  our  ears. 

The  early  morning  train  breaks  up  the 
party.  The  Ripple  is  launched,  and  a  favor- 
ing breeze  sends  us  toward  Georgeville.  The 
view  of  the  lake  from  Newport,  although 
extensive,  is  not  satisfactory,  so  little  of  its 
surface  being  visible  by  reason  of  the  many 
points  which  push  themselves  out  from  ei- 
ther shore.  From  Prospect  Hill  the  finest 
view  is  had ;  but  as  we  proceed  in  our  boat, 
and  pass  these  points,  there  is  opened  to  us 
a  broader  and  more  complete  view.  The 
lake  is  here  very  much  wider  than  the  av- 
erage (which  is  perhaps  two  miles),  and  this 
extra  width  is  toward  the  eastern  shore. 
Several  of  the  larger  islands  are  in  this  en- 
largement, the  Twin  Sisters  being  the  most 
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attractive.  The  steamer  passes  close  to  the 
farther  shore,  and  the  passengers  see  these 
islands  only  in  the  distance. 

The  pure  mountain  air  is  conducive  to 
sleep,  and,  more  than  all,  the  locality  is  se- 
cure from  the  intrusion  of  any  who  might 
prove  uncongenial.  The  shores  of  these  isl- 
ands are  of  greenstone  and  slate ;  the  strata 
of  the  latter  are  thrown  about  with  every 
imaginable  dip,  and  often  rest  upon  boulders 
of  the  former.  Rugged  pines  spring  from 
the  solid  rock,  with  no  nourishment  save 
that  afforded  through  an  occasional  cleft, 
and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  shores  is  varied 
by  small  beaches  overhung  with  the  maple 
and  birch.  From  the  Twin  Sisters  we  pro- 
ceed to  Province  Island,  and  thence  to  the 
Mountain  House.  Then  crossing  over  to  the 
other  shore,  we  pass  the  summer  residences 
of  Judge  Day  and  Mr.  Molson.  There  are 
only  four  such  places  of  enjoyment  and  rec- 
reation along  the  whole  thirty  miles  which 
measure  the  extreme  length  of  this  lake, 
and  all  these  four  belong  to  residents  of 
Montreal.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  whole 
eastern  shore  would  be  filled  with  like  beau- 
ty if  only  these  waters  were  of  easier  access 
from  that  city.  A  railroad  from  Waterloo  to 
Sherbrooke  will  soon  pass  through  Magog, 
and  thus  furnish  the  missing  link.  Then 
we  predict  a  grand  and  glorious  future  for 
Memphremagog. 

At  length  these  long  glorious  days  of  mid- 
summer are  followed  by  the  ever-shortening 
days  of  the  early  fall.     Before  the  leaves 
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have  an  opportunity  to  wither  they  are 
touched  with  mild  frosts,  and  give  forth  ev- 
ery hue  of  the  rainbow.  The  heat  of  the 
September  sun  warns  them  that  they  have 
not  long  to  stay,  therefore  they  strive  to  ex- 
cel in  vivid  colors  and  exquisite  tints.  In 
this  they  succeed ;  and  all  will  admit  that 
this  season  here  far  surpasses  even  the  un- 
usual brilliancy  of  a  New  England  autumn. 
Now  we  must  prepare  to  depart  before  the 


melancholy  days  shall  come  in  earnest.  The 
Hippie  is  placed  upon  her  cart,  and  is  left 
upon  the  wharf  at  Georgeville  to  be  trans- 
ported thence  to  the  interior.  She  has  proved 
a  true  friend  in  all  onr  wanderings,  and  per- 
haps we  may  have  her  company  again  at 
some  future  time.  With  a  parting  look  at 
the  Elephant  and  the  Owl's  Head,  we  drive 
over  the  hills,  and  at  Stanstead  take  our  de- 
parture for  a  more  genial  clime. 


TROUT-FISHING. 


'Tis  twenty  years.    Do  you  remember 
When,  boy  and  girl,  we  stole  the  skiff, 
And  went  a-tishing  one  September? 
The  lake  so  clear,  it  was  as  if. 
Upborne  on  love's  delicious  leaven, 
We  floated  in  a  pure  mid-heaven, 
With  clouds  of  lilies  for  a  border. 
The  fragrant  summer  seemed  to  ache 
In  blossom  for  dear  passion's  sake. 
Excessive  with  its  sweet  disorder. 
In  you,  too,  was  that  fond  distress 
Of  flush  and  fear  and  happiness. 
Caresses  by  caress  unhanded. 
Till,  fingers  mated  on  the  reel, 
I  thought  the  very  trout  could  feel 
His  double  spoil  was  caught  and  landed. 

Alas!  that  love  which  we  remember. 
Blush-ripe  as  all  those  wanton  weeds, 
Should  be  a  blossom  of  September, 
Born  guiltless  of  the  x)romise  seeds- 


Sweet  dying  things,  whose  only  duty 
Is  clothing  life  in  forms  of  beauty ! 
For  though  I  held  you  in  my  arms. 
As  full  of  honey  in  your  charms 
As  when  the  trefoil  holds  the  clover. 
Your  fingers,  tutored  in  a  thimble. 
In  playing  trout  were  found  so  nimble 
You  hooked  the  fish  and  cast  the  lover. 

But  often,  since  we  slipped  the  books 
To  play  for  life  with  baited  hooks 
In  pools  less  pure,  do  I  remember 
The  fragile  blossom  of  September, 
Born  guiltless  of  the  promise  seeds — 
A  dying  thing,  whose  only  duty 
Was  clotliing  life  in  forms  of  beaut j'. 
With  heaven  above  and  heaven  below  ii 
Though  life  has  grown  to  other  needs. 
Our  boat  lies  rotting  in  the  weeds. 
And  we  can  neither  raise  nor  row  it. 

Will  Wallace  Harney. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
Edith's  new  friend. 

EVERY  day  Edith  and  Dudleigli  saw  more 
and  more  of  one  another.  Now  that  the 
crust  of  reserve  was  broken  through,  and 
something  like  intimacy  had  been  reached, 
the  sick  man's  apartment  was  the  most 
natural  place  for  each  to  seek.  It  came  at 
last  that  the  mornings  and  afternoons  were 
no  longer  allotted  to  each  exclusively,  but 
while  one  watched,  the  other  would  often  be 
present.  In  the  evenings  especially  the  two 
were  together  there. 

The  condition  in  which  Dalton  was  de- 
manded quiet,  yet  needed  but  little  direct 
attention.  It  was  only  necessary  that  some 
one  should  be  in  the  room  with  him.  He 
lay,  as  has  been  said,  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  It 
was  only  necessary  for  those  who  might  be 
with  him  to  give  him,  from  time  to  time,  the 
medicines  that  had  been  prescribed  by  the 
physicians,  or  the  nourishment  which  nature 
demanded.  Apart  from  this  there  was  little 
now  to  be  done. 

While  Edith  and  Dudleigh  were  thus  to- 
gether, they  were  naturally  dependent  exclu- 
sively upon  one  another.  This  association 
seemed  not  unpleasant  to  either  of  them ; 
every  day  it  gained  a  new  charm ;  and  at 
length  both  came  to  look  forward  to  this  as 
the  chief  pleasure  of  their  lives.  For  Edith 
there  was  no  other  companion  than  Dudleigh 
in  Dalton  Hall  with  whom  she  could  asso- 


ciate on  equal  terms ;  he  had  strong  claims 
now  on  her  confidence,  and  even  on  her  grat- 
itude ;  and  while  he  was  thus  the  only  one 
to  whom  she  could  look  for  companionship, 
she  also  bore  the  same  relation  to  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  look  and  in 
the  manner  of  Dudleigh  in  these  interviews 
which  might  have  moved  a  colder  nature 
than  that  of  Edith.  Whenever  he  entered 
and  greeted  her,  his  face  was  overspread  by 
a  radiant  expression  that  spoke  of  joy  and 
delight.  Whenever  they  met,  his  face  told 
all  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  Yet  never  in 
any  way,  either  by  word  or  act,  did  he  ven- 
ture upon  any  thing  which  might  not  have 
been  witnessed  by  all  the  world.  There 
was  something  touching  in  that  deep  joy  of 
his  which  was  inspired  simply  by  her  pres- 
ence, and  in  the  peace  and  calm  that  came 
over  him  while  she  was  near.  Elsewhere  it 
was  different  with  him.  Whenever  she  had 
seen  his  face  outside — and  that  had  been  oft- 
en, for  she  had  often  seen  him  riding  or  walk- 
ing in  front  of  the  windows — she  had  marked 
how  care-worn  and  sad  its  expression  was ; 
she  had  marked  a  cloud  of  melancholy  upon 
his  brow,  that  bore  witness  to  some  settled 
grief  unknown  to  her,  and  had  read  in  all  the 
lineaments  of  his  features  the  record  which 
some  mysterious  sorrow  had  traced  there. 
Yet  in  her  presence  all  this  departed,  and  the 
eyes  that  looked  on  her  grew  bright  with 
happiness,  and  the  face  that  was  turned  to- 
ward her  was  overspread  with  joy.  Could 
it  be  any  other  than  herself  who  made  this 
change  ? 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  this 
man  toward  her  which  was  nothing  less  than 
adoration.  The  delicate  grace  of  hi  s  address, 
the  deep  reverence  of  his  look,  the  intona- 
tions of  his  voice,  tremulous  with  an  emo- 
tion that  arose  from  the  profoundest  depths 
of  his  nature,  all  bore  witness  to  this.  For 
when  he  spoke  to  her,  even  about  the  most 
trifling  things,  there  was  that  in  his  tone 
which  showed  that  the  subject  upon  which 
he  was  speaking  was  nothing,  but  the  one 
to  whom  he  was  speaking  was  all  in  all.  He 
stood  before  her  like  one  with  a  fervid  na- 
ture, intense  in  its  passion,  and  profound  in 
all  its  emotion,  who  under  a  calm  exterior 
concealed  a  glow  of  feeling  which  burned  in 
his  heart  like  a  consuming  fire  —  a  feeling 
that  was  kept  under  restraint  by  the  force 
of  will,  but  which,  if  freed  from  restraint  but 
for  one  moment,  would  burst  forth  and  bear 
down  all  before  it. 

Weeks  passed  away,  but  amidst  all  the  in- 
timacy of  their  association  tliere  never  ap- 
peared the  slightest  attempt  on  his  part  to 
pass  beyond  the  limits  which  he  had  set  for 
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upon  her  with  a  devotion  beyond  words ;  to 
hear  his  voice,  which,  while  it  spoke  the 
commonplaces  of  welcome,  was  yet  in  its 
tremnlous  tones  expressive  of  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  which  lay  in  the  words. 
Naturally  enough,  she  was  touched  by  this 
silent  reverence  which  she  thus  inspired ;  and 
as  she  had  already  found  cause  to  trust  him, 
so  she  soon  came  to  trust  him  still  more. 
She  looked  up  to  hira  as  one  with  whom  she 
might  confer,  not  only  with  reference  to  her 
father,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  estate.  Thus  many  varied  subjects 
grew  up  for  their  consideration,  and  gradu- 
ally the  things  about  which  they  conversed 
grew  more  and  more  personal.  Beginning 
with  Mr.  Dalton,  they  at  last  ended  with 
themselves,  and  Dudleigh  on  many  occa- 
sions found  opportunity  of  advising  Edith 
on  matters  where  her  own  personal  interest 
or  welfare  was  concerned. 

Thus  their  intimacy  deepened  constantly 
from  the  very  necessities  of  their  position. 

Then  there  was  the  constant  anxiety  which 
each  felt  and  expressed  about  the  health  of 
the  other.  Each  had  urged  the  other  to  give 
up  the  allotted  portion  of  attendance.  This 
had  ended  in  both  of  them  keeping  up  that 
attendance  together  for  a  great  part  of  the 
time.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  one  an- 
other's health  still  remained.  Dudleigh  in- 
sisted that  Edith  had  not  yet  recovered, 
that  she  was  nothing  better  than  a  conva- 
lescent, and  that  she  ought  not  to  risk  such 


himself.  Another  man  under  such  circum- 
stances might  have  ventured  upon  some- 
thing like  a  greater  familiarity,  but  with 
this  man  there  was  no  such  attempt.  After 
all  their  interviews  he  still  stood  in  spirit 
at  a  distance,  with  the  same  deep  reverence 
in  his  look,  and  the  same  profound  adoration 
in  his  manner,  regarding  her  as  one  might 
regard  a  divinity.  For  Dudleigh  stood  afar 
off,  yet  like  a  worshiper — far  off,  as  though 
he  deemed  that  divinity  of  his  inaccessible — 
yet  none  the  less  did  his  devotion  make  it- 
self manifest.  All  this  was  not  to  be  seen 
in  his  words,  but  rather  in  his  manner,  in 
the  exi)ression  of  his  face,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  his  soul,  as  it  became  manifest  to  her 
whom  he  adored. 

For  she  could  not  but  see  it;  in  matters 
of  this  sort  woman's  eyes  are  keen ;  but  here 
any  one  might  have  perceived  the  deep  de- 
votion of  Dudleigh.  The  servants  saw  it,< 
and  talked  about  it.  What  was  plain  to 
them  could  not  but  be  visible  to  her.  She 
saw  it — she  knew  it — and  what  then  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  displeasing.  The  homage 
thus  paid  was  too  delicate  to  give  offense ;  it 
was  of  that  kind  which  is  most  flattering  to 
the  heart,  which  never  grows  familiar,  but 
is  insinuated  or  suggested  rather  than  ex- 
pressed. 

It  was  consoling  to  her  lonely  heart  to  see 
one  like  this,  who,  whenever  she  appeared, 
would  i)ass  from  a  state  of  sadness  to  one  of 
happiness :  to  see  his  eloquent  eyes  fixed 
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•close  confinement.  Editli,  on  the  contrary, 
insisted  that  she  was  able  to  do  far  more, 
and  that  the  confinement  was  injuring  him 
far  more  than  herself.  On  one  occasion  she 
asked  him  what  he  thought  would  become 
of  her  if  he  too  became  ill,  and  the  care  of 
the  two  should  thus  devolve  upon  her. 

At  this  remark,  which  escaped  Edith  in 
the  excitement  of  an  argument  about  the 
interesting  subject  of  one  another's  health, 
Dudleigh's  face  lighted  up.  He  looked  at 
her  with  an  expression  that  spoke  more 
than  words  could  tell.  Yet  he  said  nothing. 
He  said  nothing  in  words,  but  his  eyes  spoke 
an  intelligible  language,  and  she  could  well 
understand  what  was  thus  expressed. 

What  was  it  that  they  said  ? 

O  loved !  and  O  adored  beyond  weak 
words !  O  divinity  of  mine !  they  said.  If 
death  should  be  the  end  of  this,  then  such 
death  would  be  sweet,  if  I  could  but  die  in 
your  presence!  O  loved  and  longed  for! 
they  said.  Between  us  there  is  an  impass- 
able barrier.  I  stand  without;  I  seek  not 
to  break  through ;  but  even  at  a  distance  I 
love,  and  I  adore ! 

And  that  was  what  Edith  understood. 
Her  eyes  sank  before  his  gaze.  They  sat  in 
silence  for  a  long  time,  and  neither  of  them 
ventured  to  break  that  silence  by  words. 

At  length  Dudleigh  proposed  that  they 
should  both  go  out  for  a  short  time  each  day 
together.  This  he  had  hesitated  to  do  on 
account  of  Mr.  Dalton.  Yet,  after  all,  therer 
was  no  necessity  for  them  to  be  there  al- 
ways. Mr.  Dalton,  in  his  stupor,  was  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence,  and  their  absence 
could  therefore  make  no  difference  to  him, 
either  with  regard  to  his  feelings  or  the  at- 
tention which  he  received.  When  Dudleigh 
made  his  proposal,  he  mentioned  this  also, 
and  Edith  saw  at  once  its  truth.  She  there- 
fore consented  quite  readily,  and  with  a 
gratification  that  she  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal. 

Why  should  she  not?  She  had  known 
enough  of  sorrow.  Dalton  Hall  had  thus 
far  been  to  her  nothing  else  than  a  prison- 
house.  Why  should  it  not  afford  her  some 
pleasure  as  an  offset  to  former  pain  ?  Here 
Avas  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  last  some 
compensation.  She  could  go  forth  into  the 
bright  free  open  air  under  the  protection 
of  one  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  had  been 
sufficiently  proved.  Could  she  hope  for  any 
pleasanter  companion  ? 

Thus  a  new  turn  took  place  in  the  lives 
of  these  two.  The  mornings  they  passed  in 
Mr.  Dalton's  room,  and  in  the  afternoons,  ex- 
cept when  there  was  unpleasant  weather, 
they  went  out  together.  Sometimes  they 
strolled  through  the  grounds,  down  the  lord- 
ly avenues,  and  over  the  soft  sweet  mead- 
ows ;  at  other  times  they  went  on  horseback. 
The  grounds  were  extensive  and  beautiful, 
but  confinement  within  the  park  inclosure 
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was  attended  with  unpleasant  memories, 
and  so,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
they  naturally  sought  the  wider,  freer  world 
outside. 

The  country  around  Dalton  Hall  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  rich  in  all  those 
peculiar  English  charms  whose  quiet  grace 
is  so  attractive  to  the  refined  taste.  Edith 
had  never  enjoyed  any  opportunity  of  see- 
ing all  this,  and  now  it  opened  before  her 
like  a  new  world.  Formerly,  during  her  long 
imprisonment,  she  had  learned  to  think  of 
that  outside  world  as  one  which  was  full 
of  every  thing  that  was  most  delightful; 
there  freedom  dwelt ;  and  that  thought  was 
enough  to  make  it  fair  and  sweet  to  her.  So 
the  prisoner  always  thinks  of  that  which 
lies  beyond  his  prison  walls,  and  imagines 
that  if  he  were  once  in  that  outer  world  he 
would  be  in  the  possession  of  perfect  hap- 
piness. 

Horseback  riding  has  advantages  which 
make  it  superior  to  every  other  kind  of  ex- 
ercise. On  foot  one  is  limited  and  restrain- 
ed, for  progress  is  slow ;  and  although  one 
can  go  any  where,  yet  the  pedestrian  who 
wishes  for  enjoyment  must  only  stroll.  Any 
thing  else  is  too  fatiguing.  But  a  small 
space  can  be  traversed,  and  that  only  with 
considerable  fatigue.  In  a  carriage  there  is 
ease  and  comfort ;  but  the  high-road  forms 
the  limit  of  one's  survey ;  to  that  he  must 
keep,  and  not  venture  out  of  the  smooth 
beaten  track.  But  on  horseback  all  is  dif- 
ferent. There  one  has  something  of  the 
comfort  of  the  carriage  and  something  of 
the  freedom  of  the  pedestrian.  Added  to 
this,  there  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  motion 
itself  which  neither  of  the  others  presents. 
The  most  rapid  pace  can  alternate  with 
the  slowest ;  the  highway  no  longer  forms 
bounds  to  the  journey ;  distance  is  no  obsta- 
cle where  enjoyment  is  concerned;  and  few 
places  are  inaccessible  which  it  is  desirable 
to  see.  The  generous  animal  which  carries 
his  rider  is  himself  an  additional  element  of 
pleasure;  for  he  himself  seems  to  sympa- 
thize with  all  his  rider's  feelings,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  the  solitary  horseman 
is  not  altogether  alone. 

This  was  the  pleasure  which  Edith  was 
now  able  to  enjoy  with  Dudleigh  as  her  com- 
panion, and  the  country  was  one  which  af- 
forded the  best  opportunity  for  such  exer- 
cise. Dudleigh  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  first- 
rate  horseman,  and  managed  his  steed  like 
one  who  had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood to  that  accomplishment.  Edith  also 
had  always  been  fond  of  riding ;  at  school 
she  had  been  distinguished  above  all  the 
others  for  her  skill  and  dash  in  this  respect ; 
and  there  were  few  places  where,  if  Dudleigh 
led,  she  would  not  follow. 

All  the  pleasure  of  this  noble  exercise  was 
thus  enjoyed  by  both  of  them  to  the  fullest 
extent.     There  was  an  exhilaration  in  it 
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wliich  each  felt  equally.  The  excitement 
of  the  rapid  gallop  or  the  full  fun,  the  quiet 
sociability  of  the  slow  walk,  the  perfect 
freedom  of  movement  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion, were  all  appreciated  by  one  as  much 
as  by  the  other.  Then,  too,  the  country  it- 
self w^as  of  that  character  which  was  best 
adapted  to  give  pleasure.  There  were  broad 
public  roads,  hard,  smooth,  and  shadowed 
by  overarching  trees — roads  such  as  are  the 
glory  of  England,  and  with  which  no  other 
country  has  any  that  can  compare.  Then 
there  were  by-roads  leading  from  one  pub- 
lic road  to  another,  as  smooth  and  as  shad- 
owy as  the  others,  but  far  more  inviting, 
since  they  presented  greater  seclusion  and 
scenes  of  more  quiet  picturesque  beauty. 
Here  they  encountered  pleasant  lanes  lead- 
ing through  peaceful  sequestered  valleys, 
beside  gently  flowing  streams  and  babbling 
brooks,  where  the  trees  overarched  most 
grandly  and  the  shade  was  most  refresh- 
ing. Here  they  loved  best  to  turn,  and  move 
slowly  onward  at  a  pace  best  suited  to  quiet 
observation  and  agreeable  conversation. 

Such  a  change  from  the  confinement  of 
Dalton  Hall  and  Dalton  Park  was  unspeaka- 
bly delightful  to  Edith.  She  had  no  anxiety 
about  leaving  her  father,  nor  had  Dudleigh ; 
for  in  his  condition  the  quiet  housekeeper 
could  do  all  that  he  would  require  in  their 
absence.  To  Edith  this  change  was  more 
delightful  than  to  Dudleigh,  since  she  had 
felt  those  horrors  of  imprisonment  which  he 
had  not.  These  rides  through  the  wide  coun- 
try, so  free,  so  unrestrained,  brought  to  her 
a  delicious  sense  of  liberty.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  weary  months  she  felt  that  she 
was  her  own  mistress.  She  was  free,  and  she 
could  enjoy  with  the  most  intense  delight 
all  the  new  pleasures  of  this  free  and  unre- 
strained existence.  So  in  these  rides  she 
was  always  joyous,  always  gay,  and  even  en- 
thusiastic. It  was  to  her  like  the  dawn  of 
a  new  life,  and  into  that  life  she  threw  her- 
self with  an  abandonment  of  feeling  that 
evinced  itself  in  unrestrained  enjoyment  of 
every  thing  that  presented  itself  to  her  view. 

Dudleigh,  however,  was  very  different.  In 
him  there  had  always  appeared  a  certain  re- 
straint. His  manner  toward  Edith  had  that 
devotion  and  respect  which  have  already 
been  described ;  he  was  as  profound  and  sin- 
cere in  his  homage  and  as  tender  in  his  loy- 
alty as  ever ;  but  even  now,  under  these  far 
more  favorable  circumstances,  he  did  not 
venture  beyond  the  limits  of  courtesy — those 
limits  which  society  has  established  and  al- 
ways recognizes.  From  the  glance  of  his 
eyes,  however,  from  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and 
from  his  whole  mien,  there  could  be  seen  the 
deep  fervor  of  his  feelings  toward  Edith;  but 
though  the  tones  were  often  tremulous  with 
deep  feeling,  the  words  that  he  spoke  seldom 
expressed  more  than  the  formulas  of  polite- 
ness.   His  true  meaning  lay  behind  or  be- 


neath his  words.  His  quiet  manner  was 
therefore  not  the  sign  of  an  unemotional  na- 
ture, but  rather  of  strong  passion  reined  in 
and  kept  in  check  by  a  powerful  will,  the 
sign  and  token  of  a  nature  which  had  com- 
plete mastery  over  itself,  so  that  never  on 
any  occasion  could  a  lawless  impulse  burst 
forth. 

These  two  were  therefore  not  uncongenial 
— the  one  with  her  enthusiasm,  her  perfect 
abandon  of  feeling,  the  other  with  his  self- 
command,  his  profound  devotion.  Their 
tastes  were  alike.  By  a  common  impulse 
they  sought  the  same  woodland  paths,  or  di- 
rected their  course  to  the  same  picturesque 
scenes;  they  admired  the  same  beauties,  or 
turned  away  with  equal  indifference  from 
the  commonplace,  the  tame,  or  the  prosaic. 
The  books  which  they  liked  were  generally 
the  same.  No  wonder  that  the  change  was 
a  pleasant  one  to  Edith.  These  rides  began 
to  bring  back  to  her  the  fresh  feeling  of  her 
buoyant  school-girl  days,  and  restore  to  her 
that  joyous  spirit  and  that  radiant  fancy 
which  had  distinguished  her  at  Plympton 
Terrace. 

Riding  about  thus  every  where,  these  two 
became  conspicuous.  The  public  mind  was 
more  puzzled  than  ever.  Those  who  main- 
tained that  Dudleigh  was  an  impostor  felt 
their  confidence  greatly  shaken,  and  could 
only  murmur  something  about  its  being 
done  "  for  effect,"  and  "  to  throw  dust  into 
the  eyes  of  people;"  while  those  who  be- 
lieved in  him  asserted  their  belief  more 
strongly  than  ever,  and  declared  that  the 
unhappy  differences  which  had  existed  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  had  passed  away, 
and  terminated  in  a  perfect  reconciliation. 


CHAPTER  L. 

A  TERRIBLE  ADVENTURE. 

Thus  Dudleigh  and  Edith  found  a  new 
life  opening  before  them ;  and  though  this 
life  was  felt  by  both  to  be  a  temporary  one, 
which  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  yet  each 
seemed  resolved  upon  enjoying  it  to  the  ut- 
most while  it  lasted. 

On  one  of  these  rides  a  remarkable  event 
occurred. 

It  chanced  that  Edith's  horse  dropped  a 
shoe,  and  they  went  slowly  to  the  nearest 
village  to  have  him  reshod.  They  came  to 
one  before  long,  and  riding  slowly  through 
it,  they  reached  the  farthest  end  of  it,  and 
here  they  found  a  smithy. 

A  small  river  ran  at  this  end  of  the  village 
across  the  road,  and  over  this  there  was  a 
narrow  bridge.  The  smithy  was  built  close 
beside  the  bridge  on  piles  half  over  the  edge 
of  the  stream.  It  faced  the  road,  and,  stand- 
ing in  the  open  doorway,  one  could  see  up 
the  entire  length  of  the  village. 
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Here  tliey  dismounted,  and  found  the  far- 
rier. Unfortunately  the  shoe  had  been  lost, 
and  the  farrier  had  none,  so  that  he  had  to 
make  one  for  the  occasion.  This  took  up 
much  time,  and  Edith  and  Dudleigh  strolled 
up  and  down  the  village,  stood  on  the  bridge, 
and  wandered  about,  frequently  returning  to 
the  smithy  to  see  how  the  work  was  pro- 
gressing. 

The  last  time  they  came  they  found  that 
the  smith  was  nearly  through  his  work. 
They  stood  watching  him  as  he  was  driving 
in  one  of  the  last  nails,  feeling  a  kind  of  in- 
dolent curiosity  in  the  work,  when  suddenly 
there  arose  in  the  road  behind  them  a  fright- 
ful outburst  of  shrieks  and  cries.  The  smith 
dropped  the  horse's  foot  and  the  hammer, 
and  started  up.  Dudleigh  and  Edith  also 
turned  by  a  quick  movement  to  see  what  it 
might  be. 

A  terrible  sight  burst  upon  them. 

As  they  looked  up  the  village  street,  they 
saw  coming  straight  toward  them  a  huge 
dog,  which  was  being  pursued  by  a  large 
crowd  of  men.  The  animal's  head  was  bent 
low,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  almost  before  they 
fairly  understood  the  meaning  of  what  they 
saw,  he  had  come  close  enough  for  them  to 
distinguish  the  foam  that  dropped  from  his 
jaws,  and  his  wild,  staring,  blood-shot  eyes. 
In  that  moment  they  understood  it.  In  that 
animal,  which  thus  rushed  straight  toward 
them,  and  was  already  so  near,  they  saw  one 
of  the  most  terrible  sights  that  can  appear 
to  the  eye  of  man — a  mad  dog ! 

The  smith  gave  a  yell  of  horror,  and  sprang 
to  a  window  that  looked  out  of  the  rear  of 
the  smithy  into  the  stream.  Through  this 
he  flung  himself,  and  disappeared. 

On  came  the  dog,  his  eyes  glaring,  his 
mouth  foaming,  distancing  all  his  pursuers, 
none  of  whom  were  near  enough  to  deal  a 
blow.  They  did  not  seem  particularly  anx- 
ious to  get  nearer  to  him,  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  contented  themselves  with  hurling 
stones  at  him,  and  shrieking  and  yelling 
from  a  safe  distance  in  his  rear. 

On  came  the  dog.  There  was  no  time  for 
escape.  Quick  as  thought  Dudleigh  flung 
himself  before  Edith.  There  was  no  time 
to  seize  any  weapon.  He  had  to  face  the 
dog  unarmed,  in  his  own  unassisted  strength. 
As  for  Edith,  she  stood  paralyzed  with  utter 
horror. 

On  came  the  mad  dog,  and  with  a  horrible 
snapping  howl,  sprang  straight  at  Dudleigh. 

But  Dudleigh  was  prepared.  As  the  dog 
sprang  he  hit  straight  out  at  him  "  from  the 
shoulder,"  and  dealt  him  a  tremendous  blow 
on  the  throat  with  his  clinched  fist.  The 
blow  hurled  the  animal  over  and  over  till 
he  fell  upon  his  back,  and  before  he  could 
regain  his  feet,  Dudleigh  sprang  upon  him 
and  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

He  was  a  large  and  powerful  animal.  He 
struggled  fiercely  in  the  grasp  of  Dudleigh, 


and  the  struggle  was  a  terrific  one.  The 
villagers,  who  had  now  come  up,  stood  ofi", 
staring  in  unspeakable  horror,  not  one  of 
them  daring  to  interfere. 

But  the  terror  which  had  at  first  frozen 
Edith  into  stone  now  gave  way  to  another 
feeling,  a  terror  quite  as  strong,  but  which, 
instead  of  congealing  her  into  inaction, 
roused  her  to  frenzied  exertion.  Dudleigh's 
life  was  at  stake !  Terror  for  herself  was 
paralysis  to  her  limbs  ;  terror  for  him  was 
the  madness  of  desperate  exertion  and 
daring. 

She  sprang  toward  one  of  the  by-standers, 
who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand.  This  knife 
she  snatched  from  him,  and  rushed  toward 
Dudleigh.  The  dog  was  still  writhing  in 
his  furious  struggles.  Dudleigh  was  still 
holding  him  down,  and  clutching  at  his 
throat  with  death-like  tenacity.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  paused,  and  then  flinging  herself 
upon  her  knees  at  the  dog's  head,  she  plunged 
the  knife  with  all  her  strength  into  the  side 
of  his  neck. 

It  was  a  mortal  wound ! 

With  a  last  howl,  the  huge  animal  relaxed 
his  efibrts,  and  in  a  few  moments  lay  dead 
in  the  road. 

Dudleigh  rose  to  his  feet.  There  was  in 
his  face  an  expression  of  pain  and  appre- 
hension. The  villagers  stood  aloof,  staring 
at  him  with  awful  eyes.  No  word  of  con- 
gratulation was  spoken.  The  silence  was 
ominous ;  it  was  terrible.  Edith  was  struck 
most  of  all  by  the  expression  of  Dudleigh's 
face,  and  read  there  what  she  dared  not 
think  of.  For  a  moment  the  old  horror 
which  had  first  seized  upon  her  came  upon 
her  once  more,  paralyzing  her  limbs.  She 
looked  at  him  with  staring  eyes  as  she  knelt, 
and  the  bloody  knife  dropped  from  her 
nerveless  hands.  But  the  horror  passed, 
and  once  more,  as  before,  was  succeeded  by 
vehement  action.  She  sprang  to  her  feet^ 
and  caught  at  his  coat  as  he  walked  away. 

He  turned,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  O  my  God !"  she  exclaimed,  in  anguish, 
"  you  are  wounded — you  are  bitten — and  by 
that — "    She  could  not  finish  her  sentence. 

Dudleigh  gave  her  an  awful  look. 

"  You  will  die !  you  will  die !"  she  almost 
screamed.  "  Oh,  can  not  something  be  done  ? 
Let  me  look  at  your  arm.  Oh,  let  me  exam- 
ine it — let  me  see  where  it  is !  Show  me — 
tell  me  what  I  can  do." 

Dudleigh  had  turned  to  enter  the  smithy 
as  Edith  had  arrested  him,  and  now,  stand- 
ing there  in  the  doorway,  he  gently  disen- 
gaged himself  from  her  grasp.  Then  he 
took  off"  his  coat  and  rolled  up  his  sleeve. 

Edith  had  already  noticed  that  his  coat 
sleeve  was  torn,  and  now,  as  he  took  off  his 
coat,  she  saw,  with  unutterable  horror,  his 
white  shirt  sleeves  red  with  spots  of  blood. 
As  he  rolled  up  that  sleeve  she  saw  the 
marks  of  bruises  on  his  arm but  it  was  on 
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one  place  in  particular  that  her  eyes  were 
fastened — a  place  where  a  red  wound,  fresh- 
ly made,  showed  the  source  of  the  blood 
stains,  and  told  at  what  a  terrible  price  he 
had  rescued  her  from  the  fierce  beast.  He 
had  conquered,  but  not  easily,  for  he  had 
carried  off  this  wound,  and  the  wound  was, 
as  he  knew,  and  as  she  knew,  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog ! 

Edith  gave  a  low  moan  of  anguish  and 
despair.  She  took  his  arm  in  her  hands. 
Dudleigh  did  not  withdraw  it.  Even  at 
that  moment  of  horror  it  seemed  sweet  to 
him  to  see  these  signs  of  feeling  on  her 
part ;  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  that  she  had  in  her  mind,  he  waited,  to 
feel  for  a  moment  longer  the  clasp  of  those 
hands. 

Edith  held  his  arm  in  her  hands,  and  the 
terrible  wound  fascinated  her  eyes  with 
horror.  It  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment 
that  this  was  the  doom  of  Dudleigh,  the 
stamp  of  his  sure  and  certain  death.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  this  mark  was  the  an- 
nouncement to  her  that  henceforth  Dud- 
leigh was  lost  to  her;  that  he  must  die — 
die  by  a  death  so  horrible  that  its  horrors 
surpassed  language  and  even  imagination, 
and  that  this  unutterable  doom  had  been 
drawn  down  upon  him  for  her. 

It  had  been  terrible.  Out  of  pleasant 
thoughts  and  genial  conversation  and  gen- 
tle smiles  and  happy  interchange  of  senti- 
ment, out  of  the  joy  of  a  glad  day,  out  of 
the  delight  of  golden  hours  and  sunlight 
and  beauty  and  peace — to  be  plunged  sud- 
denly into  a  woe  like  this ! 

There  came  to  her  a  wild  and  desperate 
thought.  Only  one  idea  was  in  her  mind — 
to  save  Dudleigh,  to  snatch  this  dear  friend 
from  the  death  to  which  he  had  flung  him- 
self for  her  sake.  Inspired  by  this  sole  idea, 
there  had  come  a  sudden  thought.  It  was 
the  thought  of  that  royal  wife's  devotion 
who,  when  her  young  husband  lay  dying 
from  the  poisoned  dagger  of  an  assassin, 
drew  the  poison  from  the  wound,  and  thus 
snatched  him  from  the  very  grasp  of  death. 
This  it  was,  then,  that  was  in  the  mind  of 
Edith,  and  it  was  in  her  agonized  heart  at 
that  moment  to  save  Dudleigh  even  as  El- 
eanor had  saved  Edward. 

She  bent  down  her  head,  till  her  face  was 
close  to  his  arm. 

Dudleigh  looked  on  as  in  a  dream.  He 
did  not  know,  he  could  not  even  conceive, 
what  she  had  in  her  heart  to  do  for  his  sake. 
It  would  have  seemed  incredible,  had  he  not 
seen  it ;  nor  could  he  have  imagined  it,  had 
he  not  been  convinced. 

The  discovery  flashed  suddenly,  vividly 
across  his  mind.  He  recognized  in  that  one 
instant  the  love,  the  devotion,  stronger  than 
death,  which  was  thus  manifesting  itself  in 
that  slight  movement  of  tha+  adored  one 
by  his  side.    It  was  a  thought  of  sweetness 


unutterable,  which  amidst  his  agony  sent  a 
thrill  of  rapture  through  every  nerve. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment. 

He  gently  withdrew  his  arm.  She  looked 
at  him  reproachfully  and  imploringly.  He 
turned  away  his  face  firmly. 

Will  you  leave  me  for  a  moment,  Miss 
Dalton  f  said  he,  in  a  choking  voice. 

He  pointed  to  the  doorway. 

She  did  not  appear  to  understand  him. 
She  stood,  with  her  face  white  as  ashes,  and 
looked  at  him  with  the  same  expression. 

'•Leave  me — oh,  leave  me,"  he  said,  "for 
one  moment !    It  is  not  fit  for  you." 

She  did  not  move. 

Dudleigh  could  wait  no  longer.  His  soul 
was  roused  up  to  a  desperate  purpose,  but 
the  execution  of  that  purpose  could  not  be 
delayed.  He  sprang  to  the  fire.  One  of 
the  irons  had  been  imbedded  there  in  the 
glowing  coals.  He  had  seen  this  in  his  de- 
spair, and  had  started  toward  it,  when  Edith 
detained  him.  This  iron  he  snatched  out. 
It  was  at  a  white  heat,  dazzling  in  its  glow. 

In  an  instant  he  plunged  this  at  the 
wound.  A  low  cry  like  a  muffled  groan 
was  wrung  from  the  spectators,  who  watch- 
ed the  act  with  eyes  of  utter  horror. 

There  was  the  hiss  of  something  scorching; 
a  sickening  smoke  arose  and  curled  up  about 
his  head,  and  ascended  to  the  roof.  But  in 
the  midst  of  this  Dudleigh  stood  as  rigid  as 
Mucius  Scasvola  under  another  fiery  trial, 
with  the  hand  that  held  the  glowing  iron 
and  the  arm  that  felt  the  awful  torment  as 
steady  as  though  he  had  been  a  statue  fash- 
ioned in  that  attitude.  Thus  he  finished  his 
work. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  few  seconds.  Then 
Dudleigh  turned,  with  his  face  ghastly  white, 
and  big  drops  of  perspiration,  wrung  out  by 
that  agony,  standing  over  his  brow.  He 
flung  down  the  iron. 

At  the  same  moment  Edith,  yielding  alto- 
gether to  the  horror  that  had  hitherto  over- 
whelmed her,  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

By  this  time  some  among  the  crowd  had 
regained  the  use  of  their  faculties,  and  these 
advanced  to  offer  their  services.  Dudleigh 
was  able  to  direct  them  to  take  Edith  to 
some  shelter,  and  while  they  did  so  he  fol- 
lowed. Edith  after  some  time  revived.  A 
doctor  was  sent  for,  who  examined  Dud- 
leigh's  arm,  and  praised  him  for  his  prompt 
action,  while  wondering  at  his  daring.  He 
bound  it  up,  and  gave  some  general  direc- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to 
Dalton  Hall  for  the  carriage.  Edith,  though 
she  had  revived,  hardly  felt  strong  enough 
for  horseback,  and  Dudleigh's  arm  was  suffi- 
ciently painful  to  make  him  prefer  as  great 
a  degree  of  quiet  as  possible.  When  the 
carriage  came,  therefore,  it  was  witli  feel- 
ings of  great  relief  that  thej'^  took  their 
seats  and  prepared  to  go  back.    Nor  was 
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their  journey  any  the  less  pleasant  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  sit  close  together,  side 
by  side — a  closer  union  than  any  they  had 
thus  far  known.  It  was  an  eventful  day ; 
nor  was  its  conclusion  the  least  so.  But 
little  was  said  during  the  drive  home.  Each 
felt  what  had  been  done  by  the  other.  Edith 
remembered  how  Dudleigh  had  risked  the 
most  terrible,  the  most  agonizing  of  deaths 
to  save  her.  Dudleigh,  on  his  part,  remem- 
bered that  movement  of  hers,  by  which  she 
was  about  to  take  the  poison  from  his  wound 
unto  herself.  The  appalling  event  which 
had  occurred  had  broken  down  all  reserve. 
All  was  known.  Each  knew  that  the  other 
was  dearer  than  all  the  world.  Each  knew 
that  the  other  loved  and  was  loved  ;  but  yet 
in  the  midst  of  this  knowledge  there  was  a 
feeling  of  utter  helplessness  arising  from  the 
unparalleled  position  of  Edith.  It  was  a  pe- 
culiar and  at  the  same  time  a  perilous  one. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  these  two  were 
nothing  less  than  man  and  wife.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  as  Edith  feared,  she  was  the 
wife  of  Leon  Dudleigh. 

Now  this  man  was  not  Leon  Dudleigh. 
He  was  an  impostor.  Edith  did  not  even 
know  that  his  name  was  Dudleigh  at  all. 
She  had  never  asked  him  the  secret  of  his 
life ;  he  had  never  volunteered  to  tell  it. 
She  did  not  know  what  his  name  really  was. 

As  an  impostor,  she  knew  that  he  was  lia- 
ble to  discovery,  arrest,  and  punishment  at 
any  time.  She  knew  that  the  discovery  of 
this  man  would  endanger  herself.  His  ar- 
rest would  involve  hers,  and  she  would  once 
more  be  tried  for  her  life,  as  the  murderer 
of  the  missing  man,  with  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  having  already  eluded  justice 
by  a  trick.  She  was  liable  at  any  moment 
to  this,  for  the  missing  man  was  still  miss- 
ing, and  it  would  go  doubly  hard  for  her, 
since  she  had  aided  and  abetted  for  so  long 
a  time  the  conspiracy  of  an  impostor. 

Yet  this  impostor  was  beyond  all  doubt  a 
man  of  the  loftiest  character,  most  perfect 
breeding,  and  profoundest  self-devotion. 
From  the  very  first  his  face  had  revealed  to 
her  that  he  had  entered  upon  this  conspiracy 
for  her  sake.  And  since  then,  for  her  sake, 
what  had  he  not  done  ? 

Thus,  then,  they  were  both  in  a  position 
of  peril.  They  loved  one  another  passion- 
ately. But  they  could  not  possess  one  an- 
other. The  world  supposed  them  man  and 
wife,  but  the  law  made  her  the  wife  of  an- 
other, of  whom  it  also  charged  her  with 
being  the  murderer.  Around  these  two  there 
were  clouds  of  darkness,  deep  and  dense,  and 
their  future  was  utterly  obscure. 

These  things  were  in  the  minds  of  both  of 
them  through  that  drive,  and  that  evening 
as  they  walked  about  the  grounds.  For 
since  their  mutual  love  had  all  been  reveal- 
ed, Dudleigh  had  spoken  in  words  what  he 
had  repressed  so  long,  and  Edith  had  con- 


fessed what  had  already  been  extorted  from 
her.  Yet  this  mutual  confession  of  love,  with 
all  its  attendant  endearments,  had  not  blind- 
ed them  to  the  dangers  of  their  position  and 
the  difficulties  that  lay  in  their  way. 

"  I  can  not  endure  this  state  of  things," 
said  Dudleigh.  "  For  your  sake,  as  well  as 
my  own,  Edith  darling,  it  must  i)e  brought 
to  an  end.  I  have  not  been  idle,  but  I  have 
waited  to  hear  from  those  who  have  put 
themselves  on  the  track  of  the  man  from 
whom  we  have  most  to  dread.  One  has  tried 
to  find  some  trace  of  Leon ;  the  other  is  my 
mother.  Now  I  have  not  heard  from  either 
of  them,  and  I  am  beginning  to  feel  not  only 
impatient,  but  uneasy." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

IMPORTAJ^T  NEWS. 

The  position  of  Edith  and  Dudleigh  was 
of  such  a  character  that  further  inaction  was 
felt  to  be  intolerable,  and  it  was  only  the 
hope  of  hearing  from  those  who  were  already 
engaged  in  the  work  that  made  him  capable 
of  delaying  longer.  But  several  events  now 
occurred  which  put  an  end  to  the  present 
state  of  things. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Dalton.  A  suc- 
cessful operation  performed  upon  him  had 
the  result  of  restoring  him  to  consciousness, 
and  after  this  a  general  increase  of  strength 
took  place.  His  intense  joy  at  the  sight  of 
Edith,  and  the  delight  which  he  felt  at  her 
presence  and  the  reception  of  her  loving  and 
tender  care,  all  acted  favorably  upon  him  j 
and  as  the  sorrow  which  he  had  experienced 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  prostration, 
so  the  happiness  which  he  now  felt  became 
a  powerful  agent  toward  restoring  him  to 
strength. 

The  joy  of  Edith  was  so  great  that  the 
terror  and  perplexity  of  her  position  ceased 
to  alarm  her.  Her  greatest  grief  seemed 
now  removed,  for  she  had  feared  that  her 
father  might  die  without  ever  knowing  how 
deeply  she  repented  for  the  past  and  how 
truly  she  loved  him.  Now,  however,  he 
would  live  to  receive  from  her  those  tender 
cares  which,  while  they  could  never  in  her 
mind  atone  for  the  wrongs  that  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  him,  would  yet  be  the  means 
of  giving  some  happiness  to  him  who  had 
suffered  so  much. 

A  few  days  after  her  father's  restoration 
to  consciousness  Dudleigh  received  a  letter 
of  a  most  important  character,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  see  Edith  during  the  walks 
that  they  still  took  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, he  informed  her  with  unusual  emotion 
of  the  fact. 

"  She  writes,"  he  concluded,  "  that  she  has 
got  at  last  on  the  track  of  Leon." 
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"  Who  ?    Your  mother  f ' 

"No.    I  have  not  heard  from  my  mother. 
I  mean  Miss  Fortescue." 

Miss  Fortescue  ?"  repeated  Edith,  in  some 
surprise. 

"Yes,"  said  Dudleigh.  "I  did  not  men- 
tion her  before,  because  I  did  not  know  what 
you  might  think  about  it.  But  the  fact  is, 
I  saw  her  after  the  trial  was  over.  She  had 
come  to  give  important  testimony.  She 
came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  all  about  it. 
The  information  was  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary kind.  It  appears  that  in  the  course  of 
her  own  inquiries  she  had  heard  some  gossip 
about  a  long  box  which  had  been  put  off  at 
Finsbury  from  the  train.  This  was  called 
for  by  a  teamster,  who  was  accompanied  by 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  who  took  the  box,  and 
drove  away  from  Finsbury  to  Dalton.  Now, 
as  no  such  teamster,  or  box,  or  dog,  had  been 
seen  in  Dalton,  she  began  to  suspect  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  the  remains  found 
in  the  well,  and  that  this  whole  matter  was 
a  malignant  scheme  of  Leon's  to  involve 
you  or  your  father,  or  both,  in  some  calami- 
ty. At  any  rate,  she  herself  went  cautiously 
about,  and  tried  to  investigate  for  herself. 
She  had  all  along  felt  convinced  that  Leon 
was  alive,  and  she  felt  equally  convinced 
that  he  was  capable  of  any  malignant  act 
for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  you  or  your  father.  He  had  been  baffled 
here,  and  had  sworn  vengeance.  That 
much  your  father  told  me  before  the  trial. 

"  So  Miss  Fortescue  searched  very  careful- 
ly, and  at  length  made  a  very  important  dis- 
covery. A  few  miles  this  side  of  Finsbury 
there  is  a  grove,  through  which  the  Dalton 
Park  wall  runs.  Here  she  happened  to  see 
the  trace  of  heavy  wheels,  and  the  hedge 
which  adjoins  the  wall,  and  is  rather  thin 
there,  seemed  to  have  been  broken  through, 
so  as  to  form  an  opening  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  cart.  Struck  by  this,  she  followed  the 
marks  of  the  wheels  into  the  grove  for  some 
distance,  until  they  stopped.  Here,  to  her 
surprise,  she  saw  close  by  the  Dalton  Park 
wall  an  oblong  box,  just  like  the  one  which 
had  been  described  to  her.  It  was  empty, 
and  had  been  left  here. 

"  Now  why  had  it  been  left  here  ?  Miss 
Fortescue  felt  certain  that  Leon  had  brought 
a  dead  body  in  that  box,  that  he  had  taken 
it  stealthily  into  the  park,  and  thrown  it 
down  into  the  well,  and  then,  not  wishing 
to  be  seen  with  such  a  very  conspicuous 
thing  as  this  box,  he  had  left  it  behind  him. 
She  also  thought  that  he  had  managed  in  a 
secret  way  to  start  the  rumors  that  had  pre- 
vailed, and  to  drop  some  hints,  either  by 
anonymous  letters  to  the  sheriff  or  other- 
wise, which  turned  their  attention  to  the 
well.  She  saw  at  once  how  important  this 
testimony  would  be  in  your  favor,  and  there- 
fore saw  the  Finsbury  people  who  had  told 
her  of  the  teamster,  and  with  these  she  came 


to  the  trial.  But  when  she  came  she  heard 
that  the  missing  man  had  returned — and 
saw  me,  you  know." 

At  this  extraordinary  information  Edith 
was  silent  for  some  time. 

"  I  have  often  tried  to  account  for  it,"  said 
she,  "  but  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  his  work.  But  now  when 
I  recall  his  last  words  to  me,  I  can  under- 
stand it,  and  I  am  forced  to  believe  it." 

"  His  last  words  to  you  ?"  said  Dudleigh, 
in  an  inquiring  tone. 

"  Yes,"  said  Edith,  with  a  sigh.  "  The  re- 
membrance of  that  night  is  so  distressing 
that  I  have  never  felt  able  to  speak  of  it. 
Even  the  thought  of  what  I  suffered  then 
almost  drives  me  wild ;  but  now — and  to 
you,  Reginald — it  is  different,  and  I  have 
strength  to  speak  of  it." 

As  she  said  this  she  looked  at  liim  ten- 
derly, and  Reginald  folded  her  in  his  arms. 
She  then  began  to  give  an  account  of  that 
eventful  night,  of  her  long  preparations,  her 
suspense,  her  departure,  until  that  moment 
when  she  saw  that  she  was  pursued.  The 
remainder  only  need  be  given  here. 

She  had  been  right  in  her  conjectures. 
Leon  had  suspected,  or  at  least  had  watch- 
ed, and  discovered  all.  The  moonlight  had 
revealed  her  plainly  as  she  stole  across  the 
open  area,  and  when  she  fled  into  the  woods 
the  rustling  and  crackling  had  betrayed  the 
direction  which  she  had  taken.  Thus  it 
was  that  Leon  had  been  able  to  pursue  her, 
and  his  first  sneering  words  as  he  came  up 
to  her  made  her  acquainted  with  her  awk- 
wardness. The  trees  were  not  so  close  but 
that  her  figure  could  be  seen  ;  the  moon- 
light streamed  down,  and  disclosed  her 
standing  at  bay,  desperate,  defiant,  with  her 
dagger  uplifted,  and  her  arm  nerved  to 
strike.  This  Leon  saw,  and  being  afraid 
to  venture  close  to  her,  he  held  aloof,  and 
tried  to  conceal  his  cowardice  in  taunts  and 
sneers. 

Edith  said  nothing  for  some  time,  but  at 
last,  seeing  that  Leon  hesitated,  she  deter- 
mined to  continue  her  flight  in  spite  of  him, 
and  informed  him  so. 

Upon  this  he  threatened  to  set  the  dog  on 
her. 

"  He  will  tear  you  to  j)ieces,"  cried  Leon. 
"  No  one  will  suspect  that  I  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  it.  Every  body  will  believe  that 
in  trying  to  run  away  you  were  caught  by 
the  dog." 

This  threat,  however,  did  not  in  the  least 
alarm  Edith.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the  dog. 
She  had  already  gained  the  animal's  affec- 
tions by  various  little  acts  of  kindness.  So 
now,  in  response  to  Leon's  threats,  she  held 
out  her  hand  toward  the  dog  and  called  him. 
The  dog  wagged  his  tail  and  made  a  few 
steps  forward.  At  this  Leon  grew  infuri- 
ated, and  tried  to  set  him  at  Edith.  But 
the  dog  would  not  obey.    Leon  then  held 
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him,  pointing  his  head  toward  Edith,  and 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  urge  him  on.  The 
effort,  however,  was  completely  useless. 
Edith,  seeing  this,  hurried  away.  Leon  rush- 
ed after  her,  followed  by  the  dog,  and  once 
more  she  stood  at  bay,  while  the  same  efforts 
were  repeated  to  set  the  dog  at  her.  This 
was  done  several  times  over.  At  last  Leon 
gave  the  dog  a  terrible  beating.  Wild  with 
indignant  rage  at  his  cowardice,  brutality, 
^nd  persistent  pursuit,  full  also  of  pity  for 
the  poor  animal  who  was  suffering  for  love 
of  her,  Edith  sprang  forward  at  Leon  as 
though  she  would  stab  him.  Whether  she 
would  have  done  so  or  not,  need  not  be  said ; 
at  any  rate  her  purpose  was  gained,  for  Leon, 
with  a  cry  of  fear,  started  back. 

Then  standing  at  a  safe  distance,  he 
hurled  at  her  the  most  terrible  threats  of 
vengeance.  Among  all  these  she  remem- 
bered well  one  expression,  which  he  re- 
peated over  and  over. 

^'You've  threatened  my  life!"  he  cried. 
"  My  life  shall  lie  at  your  door,  if  I  have  to 
kill  myself." 

This  he  said  over  and  over.  But  Edith 
did  not  wait  much  longer.  Once  more  she 
started  off,  and  this  time  Leon  did  not  follow 
her.  That  was  the  last  she  saw  or  heard  of 
him.  After  this  she  wandered  about  through 
woods  and  swamps  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
length,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when  she  had 
almost  lost  all  hope,  she  came  to  the  wall. 
This  she  clambered  over  by  means  of  her 
rope  and  hook,  and  reached  the  Dalton  Inn 
in  the  condition  already  described. 

Afterward,  when  she  heard  that  Leon  was 
missing,  and  when  she  was  confronted  with 
the  remains,  the  whole  horror  of  her  situa- 
tion burst  upon  her  mind.  Her  first  thought 
was  that  he  had  in  his  desperate  rage  actu- 
ally killed  himself;  but  the  absence  of  the 
head  showed  that  this  was  impossible.  There 
remained  after  this  a  deep  mystery,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  she  could  not  discover,  but  in 
the  midst  of  which  she  could  not  fail  to  see 
how  terribly  circumstances  bore  against  her. 
She  was  afraid  to  say  any  thing.  She  knew 
that  if  she  told  all  she  would  be  believed 
but  in  part.  If  she  confessed  that  she  had 
seen  him,  and  had  quarreled  with  him  on 
that  night,  then  all  men  would  conclude  that 
she  had  also  murdered  him  so  as  to  escape. 
She  saw  also  how  hopeless  it  was  to  look  for 
any  testimony  in  her  favor.  Every  thing 
was  against  her.  Being  in  ignorance  of  her 
father  and  Lady  Dudleigh,  she  had  supposed 
that  they  would  be  most  relentless  of  all  in 
doing  her  to  death ;  and  the  excitement  of 
the  latter  over  the  loss  of  Leon  was  never 
suspected  by  her  to  be  the  frenzied  grief  of 
a  mother's  heart  over  a  sudden  and  most 
agonizing  bereavement. 

But  now  all  these  things  were  plain.  An- 
other shared  her  secret — one,  too,  who  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  her — and  the  efforts  of 


Miss  Fortescue  had  resulted  in  suggesting 
to  her  mind  a  new  solution  of  the  mystery. 

After  the  natural  comments  which  were 
elicited  by  Edith's  strange  story,  Reginald 
showed  her  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Miss  Fortescue.  It  was  not  very  long, 
nor  was  it  very  definite.  It  merely  informed 
him  that  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  she 
had  at  last  got  upon  the  track  of  Leon ;  and 
requested  him  to  come  to  her  at  once,  as 
there  was  danger  of  losing  this  opportunity 
if  there  was  any  delay.  She  appointed  a 
place  at  which  she  would  meet  him  three 
days  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  where  she 
would  wait  several  days  to  allow  for  all  de- 
lay in  his  reception  of  the  letter.  The  place 
which  she  mentioned  was  known  to  Regi- 
nald as  the  nearest  station  on  the  railway 
to  Dudleigh  Manor. 

''This  must  decide  all,"  said  Reginald. 
"  They  are  playing  a  desperate  game,  and  the 
part  which  must  be  done  by  my  mother  and 
myself  is  a  terrible  one.  If  we  fail  in  this, 
we  may  have  to  fly  at  once.  But  if  I  can 
only  see  Leon  once,  so  as  to  drag  him  before 
the  world,  and  show  that  he  is  alive — if  I 
can  only  save  you,  darling,  from  your  terri- 
ble position,  then  I  can  bear  other  evils  in 
patience  for  a  time  longer." 

"  You  have  heard  nothing  from  your  moth- 
er, then  ?"  said  Edith,  a  few  moments  after- 
ward. 

Dudleigh  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh.  "  And  I  feel 
anxious — terribly  anxious.  I  was  very  un- 
willing for  her  to  go,  and  warned  her  against 
it ;  but  she  was  determined,  and  her  reasons 
for  doing  so  were  unanswerable ;  still  I  feel 
terribly  alarmed,  for  Sir  Lionel  is  a  man  who 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  get  rid  of  one  whom 
he  thinks  is  the  only  witness  against  him." 


CHAPTER  LII. 

THE  STORY  OF  FREDERICK  DALTON. 

After  Dudleigh's  departure  Edith  was 
left  more  exclusively  with  her  father,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  under 
her  tender  care  he  grew  stronger  and  more 
happy  every  day.  In  the  long  confidences 
between  these  two,  who  had  once  been  so 
separated,  all  was  gradually  explained,  and 
Edith  learned  not  only  the  whole  truth 
about  that  calamity  which  had  befallen  him 
in  early  life,  but  also  the  reason  of  that  once 
inexplicable  policy  which  he  had  chosen  with 
regard  to  herself. 

Lionel  Dudleigh  and  he  had  been  friends 
from  boyhood,  though  the  weak  and  lavish 
character  of  the  former  had  gradually  put 
them  upon  divergent  lines  of  life,  which 
even  Lionel's  marriage  with  his  sister,  Clau- 
dine  Dalton,  could  not  bring  together  again. 
For  Lionel  had  fallen  into  evil  courses,  and 
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had  taken  to  the  common  road  of  ruin — the 
turf;  and  though  it  had  been  hoped  that 
his  marriage  would  work  a  reformation,  yet 
those  hopes  had  all  proved  unfounded.  Years 
passed.  Two  children  were  born  to  Lionel 
Dudleigh — Reginald  and  Leon ;  yet  not  even 
the  considerations  of  their  future  welfare, 
which  usually  have  weight  with  the  most 
corrupt,  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  draw 
back  the  transgressor  from  his  bad  career. 

He  became  terribly  involved  in  debt. 
Twice  already  his  debts  had  been  paid,  but 
this  third  time  his  father  would  assist  him 
no  longer.  His  elder  brother,  then  heir  to  the 
estate,  was  equally  inexorable ;  and  Freder- 
ick Dalton  was  the  one  who  came  forward  to 
save  his  sister's  husband  and  his  old  friend 
from  destruction. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Lionel  was  not 
frank  with  Dalton.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
to  tell  him  the  whole  amount  of  his  debts, 
for  fear  that  Dalton  would  refuse  to  do  any 
thing.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause 
was,  after  Dalton  had,  as  he  supposed,  set- 
tled every  thing,  Lionel  was  pressed  as  hard 
as  ever  by  a  crowd  of  creditors,  whom  this 
partial  settlement  had  only  rendered  the 
more  ravenous. 

Pressed  hard  by  one  of  these,  the  wretch- 
ed man  had  forged  a  check  on  the  Liverpool 
banker,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  this  check  he 
had  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  Dalton, 
requesting  him  to  get  the  money  and  pay 
one  or  two  debts  which  he  specified.  This 
Dalton  did  at  once,  without  hesitation  or 
suspicion  of  any  sort. 

Then  came  the  discovery,  swift  and  sud- 
den, that  it  was  a  forgery.  But  one  feel- 
ing arose  in  Dalton's  mind,  and  that  was  a 
desire  to  save  Lionel.  He  hurried  off  at 
once  to  see  him.  The  wretched  man  con- 
fessed all.  Dalton  at  once  went  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  saw  Mr.  Henderson,  and  tried 
to  save  his  friend.  He  came  away  from  that 
interview,  however,  only  to  make  known  to 
Lionel  the  banker's  obstinacy  and  resolution 
to  have  vengeance. 

Dalton's  solicitor  in  Liverpool  was  Mr. 
John  Wiggins.  Lionel's  presence  in  Liver- 
pool was  not  known  to  any  one  but  Dalton. 
He  had  seeii  Wiggins  once,  and  persuaded 
Lionel  to  see  him  also,  to  which  the  latter 
consented  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  The 
interview  never  took  place,  hoAvever,  nor  was 
Wiggins  aware  of  Lionel's  presence  in  Liver- 
pool, or  of  his  guilt.  Then  the  murder  took 
place,  and  the  paper  was  found  which  crim- 
inated Dalton,  who  was  at  once  arrested. 

Dalton  Avas  thunder-struck,  not  so  much 
at  his  own  arrest  as  at  the  desperation  of 
his  friend  and  his  utter  baseness.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  who  the  murderer  was.  The 
Maltese  cross  which  had  been  found  was 
not  necessary  to  show  him  this.  No  other 
man  could  have  had  any  motive,  and  no 
other  man  could  have  thought  of  mention- 


ing his  name  in  connection  with  the  ter- 
rible deed.  It  was  thus  that  Dalton  found 
himself  betrayed  in  the  foulest  manner, 
through  no  other  cause  than  his  own  gener- 
osity. 

The  horror  of  Mrs.  Dudleigh  on  hearing 
of  her  brother's  arrest  was  excessive.  She 
went  off  at  once  to  see  him.  Even  to  her 
Dalton  said  nothing  about  Lionel's  guilt, 
for  he  wished  to  spare  her  the  cruel  blow 
which  such  intelligence  would  give. 

The  feeling  that  now  animated  Dalton 
can  easily  be  explained.  In  the  first  place, 
knowing  that  he  was  innocent,  he  had  not 
the  faintest  doubt  that  he  would  be  acquit- 
ted. He  believed  that  where  there  was  no 
guilt,  no  such  thing  as  guilt  could  be  proved. 
He  relied  also  on  his  well-known  reputation. 

Feeling  thus  confident  of  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  certain  of  acquittal,  he  had  only 
to  ask  himself  what  he  ought  to  do  with  ref- 
erence to  Lionel.  Strict  justice  demanded 
that  he  should  tell  all  that  he  knew ;  but 
there  were  other  considerations  besides  strict 
justice.  There  was  the  future  of  Lionel 
himself,  whom  he  wished  to  spare  in  spite 
of  his  baseness.  More  than  this,  there  was 
his  sister  and  his  sister's  children.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  inform  against  the 
guilty  husband  and  father,  and  thus  crush 
their  innocent  heads  under  an  overwhelm- 
ing load  of  shame.  He  never  imagined  that 
he  himself,  and  his  innocent  wife  and  his 
innocent  child,  would  have  to  bear  all  that 
which  he  shrank  from  imposing  upon  the 
wife  and  children  of  Lionel. 

The  trial  went  on,  and  then  came  forth 
revelations  which  showed  all  to  Mrs.  Dud- 
leigh. That  Maltese  cross  w^as  enough.  It 
was  the  key  to  the  whole  truth.  She  saw 
her  brother,  and  asked  him.  He  was  silent. 
Frantic  with  grief,  she  hurried  back  to  her 
husband.  To  her  fierce  reproaches  he  an- 
swered not  a  word.  She  now  proceeded  to 
Liverpool.  Her  brother  entreated  her  to 
be  calm  and  silent.  He  assured  her  that 
there  was  no  possible  danger  to  himself, 
and  implored  her,  for  the  sake  of  her  chil- 
dren, to  say  nothing.  She  allowed  herself 
to  be  convinced  by  him,  and  to  yield  to  en- 
treaties uttered  by  the  very  accused  himself, 
and  in  the  name  of  her  children.  She  be- 
lieved in  his  innocence,  and  could  not  help 
sharing  his  confidence  in  an  acquittal. 

That  acquittal  did  come — by  a  narrow 
chance,  yet  it  did  come ;  but  at  once,  to  the 
consternation  of  both  brother  and  sister,  the 
new  trial  followed.  Here  Dalton  tried  to 
keep  up  his  confidence  as  before.  His  coun- 
sel implored  him  to  help  them  in  making 
his  defense  by  telling  them  what  he  knew, 
but  Dalton  remained  fatally  obstinate. 
Proudly  confiding  in  his  innocence,  and 
trusting  to  his  blameless  life,  he  still  hesi- 
tated to  do  what  he  considered  an  act  of 
merciless  cruelty  to  his  sister,  and  he  still 
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persuaded  her  also  to  silence,  and  still  proph- 
esied his  own  acquittal,  and  the  rescue  of 
her  husband  and  children  from  ruin.  Part 
of  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  husband 
and  children  of  the  sister  were  indeed  saved, 
but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent 
and  devoted  brother. 

The  effect  was  terrible.  Dalton  heard  of 
his  wife's  illness.  He  had  written  to  her 
before,  full  of  confidence,  and  trying  to  cheer 
her ;  but  from  the  first  Mrs.  Dalton  had  look- 
ed for  the  worst ;  not  that  she  supposed  her 
husband  could  possibly  be  otherwise  than 
innocent,  but  simply  because  she  was  timid 
and  afraid  of  the  law.  She  had  good  reason 
to  fear.  Word  was  brought  to  Dalton  that 
she  was  dying,  and  then  the  news  came  that 
she  was  dead. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Dudleigh,  more  frenzied 
than  ever,  flew  to  see  her  husband.  She 
found  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Continent. 
She  pursued  him,  and  reached  him  in  Italy. 
Here  she  called  upon  him  to  confess  his 
guilt,  and  save  his  innocent  friend.  He  re- 
fused. He  dared  not.  She  threatened  to 
denounce  him.  He  fell  at  her  feet  and  im- 
plored her  mercy  in  the  name  of  their  chil- 
dren. He  entreated  her  to  wait,  to  try  other 
means  first,  to  get  a  new  trial — any  thing. 

Mrs.  Dudleigh's  threats  to  inform  against 
him  were  easy  to  make,  yet  not  so  easy  to 
carry  out.  Turning  from  her  husband  in 
horror,  she  returned  to  England  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  telling  every  thing.  His 
letter  to  Dalton  could  have  been  shown,  and 
the  Maltese  cross  could  have  proved  who 
the  murderer  was.  But  Mrs.  Dudleigh's 
courage  faltered  when  she  reached  her  home 
and  saw  her  children.  Already  she  had 
heard  of  Mrs.  Dalton's  death ;  already  she 
knew  well  that  Edith  Dalton  was  doomed 
to  inherit  a  name  of  shame,  a  legacy  of  dis- 
honor, and  that  she  alone  could  now  avert 
this.  But  to  avert  this  she  must  doom  her 
own  children.  Had  it  been  herself  only  and 
her  guilty  husband,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  be  just ;  but  here  were  her  children  stand- 
ing in  the  way  and  keeping  her  back. 

Her  struggles  were  agonizing.  Time  passed 
on  ;  the  delay  was  fatal.  Time  passed,  and 
the  distracted  mother  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  deal  out  ruin  and  shame  to  her  chil- 
dren. Time  passed,  and  Dalton  was  taken 
away  to  that  far-distant  country  to  which 
he  had  been  sentenced — transported  for  life. 

Other  changes  also  took  place.  Lionel's 
father  and  elder  brother  both  died  within  a 
short  time  of  one  another,  leaving  him  heir 
to  the  estate  and  the  baronetcy.  He  was 
now  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh,  and  she  was  Lady 
Dudleigh;  and  her  brother  —  the  pure  in 
heart,  the  noble,  the  devoted — what  and 
where  was  he  ? 

The  struggle  was  terrible,  and  she  could 
not  decide  it.  It  seemed  abhorrent  for  her 
to  rise  up  and  denounce  her  husband,  even 


to  save  her  brother.  She  could  not  do  it, 
but  she  did  what  she  could.  She  wrote  her 
husband  a  letter,  bidding  him  farewell,  and 
imploring  him  to  confess  ;  took  her  son  Reg- 
inald, the  eldest,  leaving  behind  the  youn- 
ger, Leon,  and  prepared  to  go  to  her  brother, 
hoping  that  if  she  could  not  save  him,  she 
might  at  least  alleviate  his  sorrows.  She 
took  with  her  Hugo,  a  faithful  old  servant 
of  the  Dalton  family,  and  with  him  and 
Reginald  went  to  Australia. 

Meanwhile  Dalton  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try for  a  year.  Before  leaving  he  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  others  even  in  that  dire 
extremity.  He  had  only  one  thought,  and 
that  was  his  child.  He  had  learned  that 
Miss  Plympton  had  taken  her,  and  he  wrote 
to  her,  urging  her  never  to  tell  Edith  her 
father's  story,  and  never  to  let  the  world 
know  that  she  was  his  daughter.  He  ap- 
pointed Wiggins  agent  for  his  estates  and 
guardian  of  Edith  before  he  left ;  and  having 
thus  secured  her  interests  for  the  present,  he 
went  to  meet  his  fate. 

In  Sydney  he  was  treated  very  differently 
from  the  common  convicts.  Criminals  of 
all  classes  were  sent  out  there,  and  to  the 
better  sort  large  privileges  were  allowed. 
Dalton  was  felt  by  all  to  be  a  man  of  the 
latter  kind.  His  dignified  bearing,  his  pol- 
ish and  refinement,  together  with  the  well- 
known  fact  that  he  had  so  resolutely  main- 
tained his  innocence,  all  excited  sym^^athy 
and  respect. 

When  Lady  Dudleigh  arrived  there  with 
Hugo  and  her  son,  she  soon  found  out  this, 
and  this  fact  enabled  her  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution a  plan  which  she  had  cherished  all 
along  during  the  voyage.  She  obtained  a 
sheep  farm  about  a  hundred  miles  away,  ap- 
plied to  the  authorities,  and  was  able  to  hire 
Dalton  as  a  servant.  Taking  him  in  this 
capacity,  she  went  with  him  to  the  sheep 
farm,  where  Hugo  and  Reginald  also  accom- 
panied them.  One  more  was  afterward  add- 
ed. This  was  the  man  "  Wilkins,"  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  poach- 
ing, and  had  come  out  in  the  same  ship  with 
^Dalton.  Lady  Dudleigh  obtained  this  man 
also,  under  Dalton's  advice,  and  he  ultimate- 
ly proved  of  great  assistance  to  them. 

Here  in  this  place  years  passed  away. 
Dalton's  only  thought  was  of  his  daughter. 
The  short  formal  notes  which  were  signed 
"John  Wiggins,"  all  came  from  him.  He 
could  not  trust  himself  to  do  any  more.  The 
sweet  childish  letters  which  she  wrote  once 
or  twice  he  kept  next  his  heart,  and  cher- 
ished as  more  precious  than  any  earthly 
possession,  but  dared  not  answer  for  fear 
lest  he  might  break  that  profound  secret 
which  he  wished  to  be  maintained  between 
her  and  himself— her,  the  pure  young  girl, 
himself,  the  dishonored  outcast.  So  the 
years  passed,  and  he  watched  her  from  afar 
in  his  thoughts,  aud  every  year  he  thought 
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of  her  age,  and  tried  to  imagine  what  she 
looked  like. 

During  these  years  there  was  rising  among 
them  another  spirit — a  character — whose 
force  was  destined  to  change  the  fortune  of 
all. 

This  was  Reginald. 

From  the  first  he  had  known  the  whole 
story — more  than  Leon  had  known.  Leon 
had  known  his  father's  guilt  and  Dalton's 
innocence,  but  Reginald  had  been  the  con- 
fidant of  his  mother,  the  witness  of  her  grief 
and  her  despair.  He  had  lived  with  Dal- 
ton,  and  year  after  year  had  been  the  wit- 
ness of  a  spectacle  which  never  ceased  to 
excite  the  deepest  emotion,  that  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  a  just  man,  suffering  wrongfully 
on  behalf  of  another.  His  own  father  he 
had  learned  to  regard  with  horror,  while  all 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  warm  young 
heart  had  fixed  itself  upon  the  man  who 
had  done  all  this  for  another.  He  knew  for 
whom  Dalton  had  suffered.  It  was  for  his 
mother,  and  for  himself,  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  every  day  living  on  the  sufferings 
and  the  woe  of  this  broken-hearted  friend. 
Gradually  other  motives  arose.  He  was  a 
witness  of  Dalton's  profound  and  all-absorb- 
ing love  for  his  daughter,  and  his  passionate 
desire  to  save  her  from  all  knowledge  of  his 
own  shame.  To  Reginald  all  this  grew 
more  and  more  intolerable.  He  now  saw 
the  worst  result  of  all,  and  he  felt  that  while 
his  own  father  had  thrown  upon  his  friend 
his  load  of  infamy,  so  he  himself,  the  son, 
was  throwing  upon  Edith  Dalton  all  that  in- 
herited infamy. 

At  last  his  resolution  was  taken.  He  in- 
formed his  mother.  She  had  been  aware  of 
his  struggles  of  soul  for  years,  and  did  not 
oppose  him.  Indeed,  she  felt  some  relief. 
It  was  for  the  son's  sake  that  she  had  falter- 
ed when  justice  demanded  her  action.  Now 
that  son  had  grown  to  be  a  calm,  strong,  res- 
olute man,  and  he  had  decided. 

Yes,  the  decision  was  a  final  one.  Not 
one  objection  was  disregarded.  Every  thing 
was  considered,  and  the  resolution  was,  at  all 
hazards,  and  at  every  cost,  to  do  right.  That 
resolution  involved  the  accusation,  the  tri- 
al, the  condemnation,  the  infamy — yes,  the 
death — of  a  husband  and  a  father ;  but  even 
at  that  cost  it  was  the  resolve  of  Reginald 
that  this  thing  should  be. 

The  plan  of  escape  occupied  far  less  time. 
Dalton  objected  at  first  to  the  whole  thing, 
but  Reginald  had  only  to  mention  to  him  his 
daughter's  name  to  induce  him  to  concur. 

After  this  it  was  given  out  that  Freder- 
ick Dalton  had  died.  This  statement  was 
received  by  the  authorities  without  suspi- 
cion or  examination,  though  the  conspira- 
tors were  prepared  for  both. 

Then  Frederick  Dalton,  under  an  assumed 
name,  accompanied  by  Hugo,  went  to  Syd- 
ney, where  he  embarked  for  England.  No 


one  recognized  him.  He  had  changed  utter- 
ly. Grief,  despair,  and  time  had  wrought 
this.  Reginald  and  his  mother  went  by  an- 
other ship,  a  little  later,  and  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  taking  Wilkins  with  them.  They  all 
reached  England  in  safety,  and  met  at  a  place 
agreed  upon  beforehand,  where  their  future 
action  was  arranged. 

On  the  voyage  home  Dalton  had  decided 
upon  that  policy  which  he  afterward  sought 
to  carry  out.  It  was,  first  of  all,  to  live  in 
the  utmost  seclusion,  and  conceal  himself 
as  far  as  possible  from  every  eye.  A  person- 
al encounter  with  some  old  acquaintance, 
who  failed  to  recognize  him,  convinced  him 
that  the  danger  of  his  secret  being  discov- 
ered was  very  small.  His  faithful  solicitor, 
John  Wiggins,  of  Liverpool,  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  gray -haired  and  venerable 
man  who  came  to  him  was  the  man  whom 
he  professed  to  be,  until  Dalton  and  Regi- 
nald had  proved  it  by  showing  the  letters, 
and  by  other  things.  By  John  Wiggins's  sug- 
gestion Dalton  assumed  the  name  of  Wig- 
gins, and  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  brother  of 
the  Liverpool  solicitor.  No  one  suspected, 
and  no  questions  were  asked,  and  so  Dalton 
went  to  Dalton  Hall  under  the  name  of  Wig- 
gins, while  Lady  Dudleigh  went  as  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar, to  be  housekeeper ;  and  their  domestics 
were  only  Hugo  and  Wilkins,  whose  fidelity 
was  known  to  be  incorruptible,  and  who 
were,  of  course,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  secret  of  their  master. 

Here  Dalton  took  up  his  abode,  while  John 
Wiggins,  of  Liverpool,  began  to  set  in  motion 
the  train  of  events  which  should  end  in  the 
accomplishment  of  justice.  First,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  procure  from  the  authorities  all 
the  documentary  and  other  evidence  which 
had  been  acquired  ten  years  before.  Sev- 
eral things  were  essential,  and  above  all  the 
Maltese  cross.  But  English  law  is  slow, 
and  these  things  required  time. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Dalton  to  have 
every  thing  in  readiness  first,  and  then  send 
Reginald  and  Lady  Dudleigh  to  Sir  Lionel 
to  try  the  force  of  a  personal  appeal.  If  by 
threats  or  any  other  means  they  could  per- 
suade him  to  confess,  he  was  to  be  allowed 
time  to  fly  to  some  safe  place,  or  take  any 
other  course  which  he  deemed  most  consist- 
ent with  his  safety.  Dalton  himself  was 
not  to  appear,  but  to  preserve  his  secret  in- 
violable. If  Sir  Lionel  should  prove  imprac- 
ticable, then  the  charge  and  arrest  should 
take  place  at  once ;  whether  for  forgery  or 
murder  was  not  decided.  That  should  be 
left  to  Reginald's  own  choice.  They  leaned 
to  mercy,  however,  and  preferred  the  charge 
of  forgery.  Sir  Lionel  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing Lady  Dudleigh  to  be  the  only  wit- 
ness against  him,  for  Reginald  had  been  pres- 
ent at  more  than  one  interview  between  the 
frenzied  wife  and  the  guilty  husband,  and 
had  heard  his  father  confess  the  whole. 
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But  the  regular  progress  of  affairs  had 
been  altogether  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Edith.  On  reaching  Dalton 
Hall  Mr.  Dalton  had  felt  an  uncontrollable 
eagerness  to  see  her,  and  had  written  to  Miss 
Plympton  the  letter  already  reported.  He 
did  not  expect  that  she  would  come  so  soon. 
He  thought  that  she  would  wait  for  a  time ; 
that  he  would  get  an  answer,  and  arrange 
every  thing  for  her  reception.  As  it  was,  she 
came  at  once,  without  any  announcement, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Plympton  and  her  maid. 

For  years  Dalton  had  been  kept  alive  by 
the  force  of  one  feeling  alone — his  love  for 
his  daughter.  Out  of  the  very  intensity  of 
his  love  for  her  arose  also  another  feeling, 
equally  intense,  and  that  was  the  desire  to 
clear  his  name  from  all  stain  before  meeting 
with  her.  At  first  he  had  intended  to  re- 
frain from  seeing  her,  but,  being  in  England, 
and  so  near,  his  desire  for  her  was  uncon- 
trollable. Reginald  had  gone  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent.  The  Hall  was  lonely ;  every 
room  brought  back  the  memory  of  his  lost 
wife,  and  of  that  little  Edith  who,  years  be- 
fore, used  to  wander  about  these  halls  and 
amidst  these  scenes  with  him.  He  could 
not  endure  this  enforced  separation,  and  so 
he  wrote  as  he  did.  He  expected  he  scarce- 
ly new  what.  He  had  a  vague  idea  that 
though  he  refused  to  make  himself  known, 
that  she  nevertheless  might  divine  it,  or 
else,  out  of  some  mysterious  filial  instinct, 
might  love  him  under  his  assumed  name  as 
fervently  as  though  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment. 

When  she  came  so  suddenly,  he  was  taken 
by  surprise.  He  longed  to  see  her,  but  was 
afraid  to  admit  her  companions ;  and  so  it 
was  that  his  daughter,  in  whom  his  life  was 
now  bound  up,  was  almost  turned  away  from 
her  father's  gates. 

Then  followed  her  life  at  Dalton  Hall. 
Dalton,  afraid  of  the  outside  world,  afraid 
to  be  discovered,  after  having  done  so  much 
for  safety,  at  the  very  time  when  deliver- 
ance seemed  near,  looked  with  terror  upon 
Edith's  impatience.  He  risked  an  interview. 
He  came  full  of  a  father's  holiest  love,  yet 
full  of  the  purpose  of  his  life  to  redeem  the 
Dalton  name  for  her  sake.  He  met  with 
scorn  and  hate.  From  those  interviews  he 
retired  with  his  heart  wrung  by  an  anguish 
greater  than  any  that  he  had  ever  known 
before. 

And  so  it  went  on.  It  was  for  her  own  sake 
that  he  restrained  her;  yet  he  could  not  tell 
her,  for  he  had  set  his  heart  on  not  reveal- 
ing himself  till  he  could  do  so  with  an  un- 
stained name.  But  he  had  made  a  mistake 
at  the  very  outset  from  his  impatient  desire 
to  see  her,  and  he  was  doomed  to  see  the 
results  of  that  mistake.  Miss  Plympton  was 
turned  away,  and  forthwith  appealed  to  Sir 
Lionel.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Leon 
came.    Leon  recognized  Wilkins,  and  could 


not  be  kept  out.  He  did  not  know  Dalton, 
but  knew  that  he  was  not  the  man  whom 
he  professed  to  be,  and  his  suspicions  were 
aroused.  On  seeing  Dalton  he  assumed  a 
high  tone  toward  him,  which  he  maintained 
till  the  last.  Lady  Dudleigh's  emotion  at 
the  sight  of  Leon  was  a  sore  embarrassment, 
and  all  Dalton's  plans  seemed  about  to  fall 
into  confusion.  The  visits  of  the  disguised 
Miss  Fortescue  were  a  puzzle ;  and  as  both 
Dalton  and  Lady  Dudleigh  looked  upon  this 
new  visitor  as  an  emissary  of  Leon's,  they 
viewed  these  visits  as  they  did  those  of 
Leon.  For  the  first  time  Lady  Dudleigh 
and  Dalton  were  of  opposite  views.  Dalton 
dreaded  these  visits,  but  his  sister  favored 
them.  Her  mother's  heart  yearned  over 
Leon ;  and  even  if  he  did  seek  Edith's  affec- 
tions, it  did  not  seem  an  undesirable  thing. 
That,  however,  was  a  thing  from  which  Dal- 
ton recoiled  in  horror. 

At  that  time  Eeginald's  strong  will  and 
clear  intellect  were  sorely  needed,  but  he 
was  away  on  his  Continental  tour,  and  knew 
nothing  of  all  these  occurrences  till  it  was 
too  late. 

Thus  nothing  was  left  to  Dalton  but  idle 
warnings,  which  Edith  treated  as  we  have 
seen.  True,  there  was  one  other  resource, 
and  that  was  to  tell  her  all ;  but  this  he  hes- 
itated to  do.  For  years  he  had  hoped  to  re- 
deem himself.  He  had  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  his  name  should  be  freed  from 
stain,  and  he  still  looked  forward  to  that 
day  when  he  might  be  able  to  say,  "Here, 
my  beloved  daughter,  my  name  is  free  from 
stain ;  you  can  acknowledge  me  without 
shame." 

But  Edith's  opposition,  and  the  plans  of 
Leon,  and  the  absorption  of  Lady  Dudleigh's 
sympathies  in  the  interests  of  her  son,  all 
destroyed  Dalton's  chances.  He  could  only 
watch,  and  hear  from  his  faithful  Hugo  ac- 
counts of  what  was  going  on.  Thus  he  was 
led  into  worse  and  worse  acts,  and  by  mis- 
understanding Edith  at  the  outset,  opened 
the  way  for  both  himself  and  her  to  many 
sorrows. 

After  the  terrible  events  connected  with 
the  mysterious  departure  of  Leon  and  the 
arrest  of  Edith,  Dalton  had  at  once  written 
to  Reginald.  He  had  been  ill  in  the  interi- 
or of  Sicily — for  his  testimony  at  the  trial 
had  been  in  part  correct.  Dalton's  letter 
was  delayed  in  reaching  him,  but  he  hur- 
ried back  as  soon  as  possible.  Relying  on 
his  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Leon,  Dal- 
ton had  urged  him  to  personify  the  missing 
man,  and  this  he  had  consented  to  do,  with 
the  success  which  has  been  described.  His 
chief  motive  in  doing  this  was  his  profound 
sympathy  for  Dalton,  and  for  Edith  also, 
whom  he  believed  to  have  been  subjected 
to  unfair  treatment.  That  sympathy  which 
he  had  already  felt  for  Edith  was  increased 
when  he  saw  her  face  to  face. 
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All  this  was  not  told  to  Edith  at  once,  but 
rather  in  the  course  of  several  conversations. 
Already  in  that  interview  in  the  prison  her 
father  had  explained  to  her  his  motives  in 
acting  as  he  had,  and  this  fuller  confession 
only  made  those  motives  more  apparent.  In 
Edith  this  story  served  only  to  excite  fresh 
grief  and  remorse.  But  Dalton  showed  so 
much  grief  himself  that  Edith  was  forced 
to  restrain  such  feelings  as  these  in  his  pres- 
ence. He  took  all  the  blame  to  himself. 
He  would  not  allow  her  to  reproach  herself. 
He  it  was,  he  insisted,  who  had  been  alone 
to  blame  in  subjecting  a  generous,  high- 
spirited  girl  to  such  terrible  treatment — to 
imprisonment  and  spying  and  coercion.  So 
great  was  his  own  grief  that  Edith  found 
herself  forced  from  the  position  of  penitent 
into  that  of  comforter,  and  often  had  to  lose 
sight  of  her  own  offenses  in  the  endeavor  to 
explain  away  her  own  sufferings. 

And  thus,  where  there  was  so  much  need 
•of  mutual  forgiveness  and  mutual  consola- 
tion, each  one  became  less  a  prey  to  remorse. 

In  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  thus  gaining 
at  last  all  his  daughter's  love,  especially  aft- 
er the  terrible  misunderstanding  that  had 
divided  her  from  him,  Dalton  had  no  thought 
for  those  grave  dangers  which  surrounded 
both  her  and  him.  But  to  Edith  these  dan- 
gers still  appeared,  and  they  were  most  for- 
midable. She  could  not  forget  that  she  was 
still  liable  to  arrest  on  the  most  appalling 
of  accusations,  and  that  her  father  also  was 
liable  to  discovery  and  re-arrest.  Reginald 
had  tried  to  banish  her  fears  and  inspire 
her  with  hope ;  but  now  that  he  was  no 
longer  near,  her  position  was  revealed,  and 
the  full  possibility  of  her  danger  could  no 
longer  be  concealed. 

Danger  there  indeed  was,  danger  most 
formidable,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  of 
them.  Coward  Sir  Lionel  might  be,  but  a 
coward  when  at  bay  is  dangerous,  since  he 
is  desperate.  Sir  Lionel  also  was  powerful, 
since  he  was  armed  with  all  the  force  that 
may  be  given  by  wealth  and  position,  and 
in  his  despair  his  utmost  resources  would 
undoubtedly  be  put  forth.  Those  despair- 
ing efforts  would  be  aimed  at  all  of  them — 
all  were  alike  threatened :  herself  on  the 
old  charge,  her  father  as  an  escaped  convict, 
and  Reginald  as  a  perjurer  and  a  conspirator 
against  the  ends  of  justice.  As  to  Lady 
Dudleigh,  she  knew  not  what  to  think,  but 
she  was  aware  of  Reginald's  fears  about  her, 
and  she  shared  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  Edith  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Plympton.  She  was  just 
recovering,  she  said,  from  a  severe  illness, 
consequent  on  anxiety  about  her.  She  had 
heard  the  terrible  tidings  of  her  arrest,  but 
of  late  had  been  cheered  by  the  news  of  her 
release.  The  letter  was  most  loving,  and 
revealed  all  the  affection  of  her  "  second 
mother."    Yet  so  true  was  Miss  Plympton 


to  the  promise  which  she  had  made  to  Mr. 
Dalton,  that  she  did  not  allude  to  the  great 
secret  which  had  once  been  disclosed  to  her. 
Edith  read  the  letter  with  varied  feelings, 
and  thought  with  an  aching  heart  of  her 
reception  of  that  other  letter.  This  letter, 
however,  met  with  a  different  fate.  She 
answered  it  at  once,  and  told  all  about  her 
father,  concluding  with  the  promise  to  go 
and  visit  her  as  soon  as  she  could. 

And  now  all  her  thoughts  and  hopes  were 
centred  upon  Reginald.  Where  was  he  ? 
Where  was  Lady  Dudleigh  ?  Had  he  found 
Leon  ?  What  would  Sir  Lionel  do  ?  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  never  ceased  to  agi- 
tate her  mind. 

He  had  been  gone  a  whole  week.  She  had 
heard  nothing  from  him.  Accustomed  as 
she  had  been  to  see  him  every  day  for  so 
long  a  time,  this  week  seemed  prolonged  to 
the  extent  of  a  month  ;  and  as  he  had  prom- 
ised to  write  her  under  any  circumstances, 
she  could  not  account  for  his  failure  to  keep 
that  promise.  His  silence  alarmed  her.  As 
day  succeeded  to  day,  and  still  no  letter 
came,  she  became  a  prey  to  all  those  fearful 
fancies  which  may  be  raised  by  a  vivid  imag- 
ination, when  one  is  in  suspense  about  the 
fate  of  some  dearly  loved  friend. 

Her  father,  whose  watchful  love  made  him 
observant  of  every  one  of  her  varjing  moods, 
could  not  avoid  noticing  the  sadness  and 
agitation  of  her  face  and  manner,  and  was 
eager  to  know  the  cause.  This,  however, 
Edith's  modesty  would  not  allow  her  to  ex- 
plain, but  she  frankly  confessed  that  she  was 
anxious.  Her  anxiety  she  attributed  to  her 
fears  about  their  situation,  and  her  dread 
lest  something  might  be  found  out  about  the 
imposture  of  Reginald,  or  about  her  father's 
real  character  and  personality.  The  fear 
was  not  an  idle  one,  and  Dalton,  though  he 
tried  to  soothe  her,  was  himself  too  well 
aware  of  the  danger  that  surrounded  both 
of  them  to  be  very  successful  in  his  efforts. 

All  this  time  a  steady  improvement  had 
been  taking  place  in  Dalton's  health,  and 
his  recovery  from  his  illness  was  rapid  and 
continuous.  It  was  Edith's  love  and  care 
and  sympathy  which  thus  gave  strength  to 
him,  and  the  ^oj  which  he  felt  in  her  pres- 
ence was  the  best  medicine  for  his  afflictions. 

Thus  one  day  he  was  at  last  able  to  ven- 
ture outside.  It  was  something  more  than 
a  week  since  Reginald  had  left.  Edith  was 
more  anxious  than  ever,  but  strove  to  con- 
ceal her  anxiety  and  to  drown  her  own  self- 
ish cares  under  more  assiduous  attentions 
to  that  father  whose  whole  being  now  seem- 
ed so  to  centre  upon  her.  For  this  purpose 
she  had  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  Hall, 
and  come  forth  into  the  grounds ;  and  the 
two  were  now  walking  in  front  of  the  Hall, 
around  the  pond,  Edith  supporting  her  fa- 
ther's feeble  footsteps,  and  trying  to  cheer 
him  by  pointing  out  some  improvements 
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which  ought  to  be  made,  while  the  old  man, 
with  his  mind  full  of  sweet  peace,  thought 
it  happiness  enough  for  him  to  lean  on  her 
loving  arm  and  hear  her  sweet  voice  as  she 
spoke  those  words  of  love  which  for  so  many 
years  he  had  longed  to  hear. 

In  the  midst  of  this  they  were  startled  by 
the  approach  of  several  men. 

Visitors  were  rare  at  Dalton  Hall.  Before 
the  recent  troubles  they  had  been  prohibit- 
ed, and  though  during  Dalton's  illness  the 
prohibition  had  been  taken  off,  yet  there 
were  few  who  cared  to  pass  those  gates. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  approach  of  visitors 
gave  a  sudden  shock  to  Edith  and  her  father, 
and  when  they  saw  that  the  chief  one  among 
those  visitors  was  the  sheriff,  that  shock  was 
intensified. 

Yes,  the  moment  had  come  which  they 
both  had  dreaded.  All  was  known.  The 
danger  which  they  had  feared  was  at  hand, 
and  each  one  trembled  for  the  other.  Edith 
thought  that  it  was  her  father  who  was 
sought  after.  Dalton  shuddered  as  he 
thought  that  his  innocent  daughter  was 
once  more  in  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

The  sheriff  approached,  followed  by  three 
others,  who  were  evidently  officers  of  the 
law.  Dalton  and  Edith  stood  awaiting 
them,  and  Edith  felt  her  father's  hands 
clasp  her  arm  in  a  closer  and  more  tremu- 
lous embrace. 

The  sheriff  greeted  them  with  a  mournful 
face  and  evident  embarrassment.  His  er- 
rand was  a  painful  one,  and  it  was  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  piteous  sight  before  him — 
the  feeble  old  man  thus  clinging  to  that  sad- 
faced  young  girl,  the  woe-worn  father  thus 
supported  by  the  daughter  whose  own  expe- 
rience of  life  had  been  so  bitter. 

"  My  business,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  is  a  most 
painful  one.  Forgive  me,  Mrs.  Dudleigh. 
Forgive  me,  Mr.  Dalton.  I  did  not  know 
till  now  how  painful  it  would  be." 

He  had  greeted  them  in  silence,  removing 
his  hat  respectfully,  and  bowing  before  this 
venerable  old  age  and  this  sad-faced  beauty, 
and  then  had  said  these  words  with  some 
abruptness.  And  as  soon  as  he  named  that 
name  "  Dalton,"  they  both  understood  that 
he  knew  all. 

"  You  have  come  for  me  said  Dalton. 
"  Very  well." 

A  shudder  passed  through  Edith.  She 
flung  her  arms  about  her  father,  and  placed 
herself  before  him,  as  if  to  interpose  between 
him  and  that  terrible  fate  which  still  pur- 
sued its  innocent  victim.  She  turned  her 
large  mournful  eyes  upon  the  sheriff  with  a 
look  of  silent  horror,  but  said  not  a  word. 

"  I  can  not  help  it,"  said  the  sheriff,  in 
still  deeper  embarrassment.  "  I  feel  for 
you,  for  both  of  you,  but  you  must  come 
with  me." 

"  Oh,  spare  him !"  cried  Edith.  "  He  is  ill. 
He  has  just  risen  from  his  bed.    Leave  him 


here.  He  is  not  fit  to  go.  Let  me  nurse 
him." 

The  sheriff  looked  at  her  in  increasing  em- 
barrassment, with  a  face  full  of  pity. 

"  I  am  deeply  grieved,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  but  I  can  not  do  otherwise.  I  must 
do  my  duty.  You,  Mrs.  Dudleigh,  must  come 
also.    I  have  a  warrant  for  you  too." 

"  What !"  groaned  Dalton ;    for  her  ?" 

The  sheriff  said  nothing.  The  old  man's 
face  had  such  an  expression  of  anguish  that 
words  were  useless. 

"  Again !"  murmured  Dalton.  "  Again ! 
and  on  that  false  charge  !  She  will  die  !  she 
will  die !" 

Oh,  papa !"  exclaimed  Edith.  "  Do  not 
think  of  me.  I  can  bear  it.  There  is  no 
danger  for  me.  It  is  for  you  only  that  I  am 
anxious." 

"My  child!  my  darling  Edith!"  groaned 
the  unhappy  father,  "  this  is  my  work — this 
is  what  I  have  wrought  for  you." 

Edith  pressed  her  father  to  her  heart.  She 
raised  her  pale  face,  and,  looking  upward, 
sighed  out  in  her  agony  of  soul, 

"  O  God !  Is  there  any  justice  in  heaven, 
when  this  is  the  j  iistice  of  earth !" 

Nothing  more  was  said.  No  one  had  any 
thing  to  say.  This  double  arrest  was  some- 
thing too  terrible  for  words,  and  the  darkest 
forebodings  came  to  the  mind  of  each  one 
of  these  unhappy  victims  of  the  law.  And 
thus,  in  silence  and  in  fear,  they  were  led 
away — to  prison  and  to  judgment. 


CHAPTER  LIII.  I 

THE  BROTHERS. 

On  leaving  Dalton  Hall  Eeginald  went  to 
the  place  mentioned  by  Miss  Fortescue.  It 
was  on  the  railway,  and  was  about  four  miles 
from  Dudleigh  Manor.  Here  he  found  Miss 
Fortescue. 

She  told  him  that  she  had  tried  to  find 
Leon  by  making  inquiries  every  where 
among  his  old  haunts,  but  without  any  suc- 
cess whatever.  At  last  she  concluded  that, 
since  he  was  in  such  strict  hiding,  Dudleigh 
Manor  itself  would  not  be  an  unlikely  place 
in  which  to  find  him.  She  had  come  here, 
and,  after  disguising  herself  with  her  usual 
skill,  had  made  inquiries  of  the  porter  with 
as  much  adroitness  as  possible.  All  her  ef- 
forts, however,  were  quite  in  vain.  The  por- 
ter could  not  be  caught  committing  himself 
in  any  way,  but  professed  to  have  seen  noth- 
ing of  the  missing  man  for  months.  She 
would  have  come  away  from  this  experiment 
in  despair  had  it  not  been  for  one  circum- 
stance, which,  though  small  in  itself,  seemed 
to  her  to  have  very  deep  meaning.  It  was 
this.  While  she  was  talking  with  the  porter 
a  dog  came  up,  which  at  once  began  to  fawn 
on  her.    This  amazed  the  porter,  who  did 
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not  like  the  appearance  of  things,  and  tried 
to  drive  the  dog  away.  But  Miss  Fortescue 
had  in  an  instant  recognized  the  dog  of 
Leon,  well  known  to  herself,  and  once  a 
great  pet. 

This  casual  appearance  of  the  dog  seemed 
to  her  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  Leon 
was  now  in  that  very  place.  He  must  have 
been  left  purposely  in  Dalton  Park  for  a  few 
days,  probably  having  been  stationed  at  that 
very  spot  which  he  kept  so  persistently.  If 
so,  the  same  one  who  left  him  there  must 
have  brought  him  here.  It  was  inconceiva- 
ble that  the  dog  could  have  found  his  way 
here  alone  from  Dalton  Park.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  porter's  uneasiness  at  the  dog's 
recognition  of  her  was  of  itself  full  of  mean- 
ing. 

This  was  all  that  she  had  been  able  to  find 
out,  but  this  was  enough.  Fearful  that  Leon 
might  suspect  who  she  was,  she  had  written 
to  Reginald  at  once ;  and  now  that  he  had 
come,  she  urged  him  to  go  to  Dudleigh  Man- 
or himself  and  find  out  the  truth. 

There  was  no  need  to  urge  Reginald.  His 
anxiety  about  his  mother  was  enough  to 
make  him  anxious  to  lose  no  time,  but  the 
prospect  of  finding  Leon  made  him  now 
doubly  anxious.  It  was  already  evening, 
however,  and  he  would  have  to  defer  his 
visit  until  the  following  day. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning 
Reginald  Dudleigh  stood  at  his  father's  gate 
— the  gate  of  that  home  from  which  he  had 
been  so  long  an  exile.  The  porter  came  out 
to  open  it,  and  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  was  out.  Sir,"  he  said. 

Evidently  the  porter  had  mistaken  him 
for  Leon.  This  address  assured  him  of  the 
fact  of  Leon's  presence.  The  porter  was  a 
new  hand,  and  Reginald  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  explain.  He  entered  silent- 
ly while  the  porter  held  the  gate  open,  and 
then  walked  up  the  long  avenue  toward  the 
manor-house. 

The  door  was  open.  He  walked  in.  Some 
servants  were  moving  about,  who  seemed  to 
think  his  presence  a  matter  of  course.  These 
also  evidently  mistook  him  for  Leon ;  and 
these  things,  slight  as  they  were,  assured 
him  that  his  brother  must  be  here.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come — a  purpose,  as  he  felt,  of  life  and  death, 
and  even  more — in  spite  of  this,  he  could 
not  help  pausing  for  a  moment  as  he  found 
himself  within  these  familiar  precincts,  in 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  within  sight  of 
objects  so  well  remembered,  so  long  lost  to 
view. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  few  moments.  The 
first  rush  of  feeling  passed,  and  then  there 
came  back  the  recollection  of  all  that  lay 
before  him,  of  all  that  depended  upon  this 
visit.  He  walked  on.  He  reached  the  great 
stairway.  He  ascended  it.  He  came  to  the 
great  hall  up  stairs.     On  one  side  was  the 


drawing-room,  on  the  other  the  library.  The 
former  was  empty,  but  in  the  latter  there 
was  a  solitary  occupant.  He  was  seated  at 
a  table,  writing.  So  intent  was  this  man 
on  his  occupation  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  or  at  least 
did  not  regard  them ;  for  even  as  Reginald 
stood  looking  at  him,  he  went  on  with  his 
writing.  His  back  was  turned  toward  the 
door,  so  that  Reginald  could  not  see  his  face, 
but  the  outline  of  the  figure  was  sufficient. 
Reginald  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  him. 
Then  he  advanced  toward  the  writer,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  writer  gave  a  sudden  start,  leaped 
from  his  chair,  and  turned  round.  There 
was  fear  on  his  face — the  fear  of  one  who  is 
on  the  look-out  for  sudden  danger — a  fear 
without  a  particle  of  recognition.  But  grad- 
ually the  blankness  of  his  terrified  face  de- 
parted, and  there  came  a  new  expression — 
an  expression  in  which  there  was  equal  ter- 
ror, yet  at  the  same  time  a  full  recognition 
of  the  danger  before  him. 

It  was  Leon  Dudleigh. 

Reginald  said  not  one  word,  but  looked 
at  him  with  a  stern,  relentless  face. 

As  these  two  thus  stood  looking  at  one 
another,  each  saw  in  the  other's  face  the 
marvelous  resemblance  to  himself,  which 
had  been  already  so  striking  to  others,  and 
so  bewildering.  But  the  expression  was  to- 
tally difierent.  Aside  from  the  general  air 
characteristic  of  each,  there  was  the  look 
that  had  been  called  up  by  the  present 
meeting.  Reginald  confronted  his  brother 
with  a  stern,  menacing  gaze,  and  a  look  of 
authority  that  was  more  than  the  ordinary 
look  which  might  belong  to  an  elder  brother. 
Leon's  face  still  kept  its  look  of  fear,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  this  fear 
an  impulse  to  fly,  which  he  was  unable  to 
obey.  Reginald  looked  like  the  master, 
Leon  like  the  culprit  and  the  slave. 

Leon  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You — here !"  he  faltered. 
Where  else  should  I  be  ?"  said  Reginald, 
in  a  stern  voice. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Leon,  rally- 
ing from  his  fear,  and  apparently  encour- 
aged by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

"What  do  I  want?"  repeated  Reginald. 
"Many  things.  First,  I  want  you;  second- 
ly, my  mother." 

"  You  won't  get  any  thing  out  of  me,"  said 
Leon,  fiercely. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  sight  of  you  is  one 
of  the  chief  things,"  said  Reginald,  with  a 
sneer.  "  After  having  heard  your  sad  fate, 
it  is  something  to  see  you  here  in  the  flesh." 

"It's  that  infernal  porter!"  cried  Leon, 
half  to  himself. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  blame 
him  for  letting  me  in — me — Reginald  Dud- 
leigh— your  elder  brother  ?" 

"  You're  disinherited,"  growled  Leon. 
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"Pooh!"  said  Reginald.  ''How  can  the 
eldest  sun  be  disinherited  ?  But  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  waste  time.  I  have  come  to  call  you 
to  account  for  what  you  have  done,  and  I 
have  that  to  say  to  you  which  you  must 
hear,  and,  what  is  more,  you  must  obey." 

If  Leon's  face  could  have  grown  whiter 
than  it  already  was,  it  would  have  become 
so  at  these  words.  His  fear  seemed  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  wild  overmastering  rush  of 
fury  and  indignation.  He  started  back  and 
seized  the  bell-rope. 

"I  don't  know  you!"  he  almost  yelled. 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  Saying  this  he  pulled  the 
bell-rope  again  and  again.  "  Who  are  you  ?" 
he  repeated  over  and  over  again,  pulling  the 
bell-rope  as  he  spoke.  "  I'll  have  you  turn- 
ed out.  You.'re  an  infernal  impostor !  Who 
are  you  ?  I  can  prove  that  Reginald  Dud- 
leigh  is  dead.  I'll  have  you  turned  out.  I'll 
have  you  turned  out." 

While  he  was  speaking,  his  frantic  and  re- 
peated tugs  at  the  bell  had  roused  the  house. 
Outside  the  rush  of  footsteps  was  heard,  and 
soon  a  crowd  of  servants  poured  into  the 
room. 

"  You  scoundrels !"  roared  Leon.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  letting  strangers  in  here  in 
this  way  ?  Put  this  fellow  out !  Put  him 
out !  Curse  you !  why  don't  you  collar  him 
and  put  him  out  ?" 

As  the  servants  entered,  Reginald  turned 
half  round  and  faced  them.  Leon  shouted 
out  these  words,  and  shook  his  fist  toward 
his  brother,  while  the  servants  stared  in 
amazement  at  the  astonishing  spectacle. 
The  two  brothers  stood  there  before  them, 
the  one  calm  and  self-possessed,  the  other 
infuriated  with  excitement ;  but  the  won- 
derful resemblance  between  them  held  the 
servants  spell-bound. 

As  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard, 
Reginald  spoke. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Most 
of  you  are  new  faces,  but  some  of  you  re- 
member me.  Holder,"  said  he,  as  his  eyes, 
wandering  over  the  faces  before  him,  rested 
upon  one,  "  don't  you  know  your  young  mas- 
ter? Have  you  forgotten  Reginald  Dud- 
leigh?" 

As  he  said  this  an  old  man  came  forth  from 
the  rear  and  looked  at  him,  with  his  hands 
clasped  together  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"Lord  be  merciful  to  us  all,"  he  cried, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  "  if  it  beant  Master 
Reginald  hisself  come  back  to  life  again, 
and  me  mournin'  over  him  as  dead!  Oh, 
Master  Reginald,  but  it's  glad  I  am  this  day. 
And  where  have  ye  been  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  old  man,"  said  Reginald, 
kindly  ;  "  you'll  know  soon  enough."  Say- 
ing this,  he  shook  the  old  man's  hand,  and 
then  turned  with  lowering  brow  once  more 
upon  Leon. 

"Leon,"  said  he,  "none  of  this  foolery. 
You  found  out  what  I  am  when  you  were  a 


boy.  None  of  this  hysterical  excitement. 
/  am  master  here." 

But  Leon  made  no  reply.  With  his  face 
now  on  fire  with  rage,  he  retreated  a  few 
steps  and  looked  under  the  table.  He  called 
quickly  to  something  that  was  there,  and  as 
he  called,  a  huge  dog  came  forth  and  stood 
by  his  side.  This  dog  he  led  forward,  and 
pointed  at  Reginald. 

The  servants  looked  on  with  pale  faces  at 
this  scene,  overcome  with  horror  as  they  saw 
Leon's  purpose. 

"Go,"  said  Leon,  fiercely,  to  Reginald, 
"  or  you'll  be  sorry." 

Reginald  said  nothing,  but  put  his  hand 
into  his  breast  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  re- 
volver. It  was  not  a  very  common  weapon 
in  England  in  those  days,  but  Reginald  had 
picked  one  up  in  his  wanderings,  and  had 
brought  it  with  him  on  the  present  occasion. 
Leon,  however,  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 
He  was  intent  on  one  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  drive  Reginald  away. 

He  therefore  put  his  hand  on  the  dog's 
head,  and,  pointing  toward  his  brother, 
shouted,  "  At  him.  Sir !"  The  dog  hesitated 
for  a  moment.  His  master  called  again. 
The  huge  brute  gathered  himself  up.  One 
more  cry  from  the  now  frenzied  Leon,  and 
the  dog  gave  a  tremendous  leap  forward  full 
at  Reginald's  throat. 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  servants. 
They  were  by  no  means  oversensitive,  but 
this  scene  was  too  terrible. 

The  dog  sprang. 

But  at  that  instant  the  loud  report  of 
Reginald's  revolver  rang  through  the  house, 
and  the  fierce  beast,  with  a  sharp  howl,  fell 
back,  and  lay  on  the  floor  writhing  in  his 
death  agony.  The  wound  was  a  mortal  one. 

Reginald  replaced  his  pistol  in  his  pocket. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor  beast,"  said  he,  as 
he  looked  at  the  dog  for  a  moment,  "  but  I 
could  not  help  it.  And  you,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  servants,  "  go  down  stairs. 
When  I  want  you  I  will  call  for  you.  Hol- 
der will  tell  you  who  I  am." 

At  this  the  servants  all  retreated,  over- 
awed by  the  look  and  manner  of  this  new 
master. 

The  shot  of  the  pistol  seemed  to  have 
overwhelmed  Leon.  He  shrank  back,  and 
stared  by  turns  at  Reginald  and  the  dog, 
with  a  white  face  and  a  scowling  brow. 

After  the  servants  had  gone,  Reginald 
walked  up  to  him. 

"I  will  have  no  more  words,"  said  he, 
fiercely.  "  I'm  your  master  now,  Leon,  as  I 
always  have  been.  You  are  in  my  power 
now.  You  must  eithex  do  as  I  bid  you,  or 
else  go  to  jail.  I  have  taken  up  all  your 
notes;  I  have  paid  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  I  now  hold  those  notes 
of  yours.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  you  go  till 
you  do  what  I  wish.  If  you  don't,  I  will 
take  you  from  this  place  and  put  you  in 
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jail.  I  have  warrants  all  ready,  and  in  the 
proper  hands.  The  officers  are  waiting  in 
the  neighborhood.  Besides  these  claims,  I 
shall  have  charges  against  you  of  a  graver 
kind ;  you  know  what,  so  that  you  can  not 
escape.  Now  listen.  I  am  your  only  cred- 
itor now,  and  your  only  accuser.  You  need 
not  hide  any  longer,  or  fly  from  the  country. 
Confess;  come  to  terms  with  me,  and  you 
shall  be  a  free  man ;  refuse,  and  you  shall 
suffer  the  very  worst  that  the  law  inflicts. 
If  you  do  not  come  to  terms  with  me,  you 
are  lost.  I  give  you  only  this  chance.  You 
can  do  nothing.  You  can  not  harm  Miss 
Dalton  now,  for  I  have  found  you  out,  and 
your  miserable  trick  is  of  no  use  any  longer. 
Come,  now  ;  decide  at  once.  I  will  give  you 
just  ten  minutes.  If  you  come  to  terms,  you 
are  safe  ;  if  not,  you  go  to  jail." 

"  Who'll  take  me  ?"  said  Leon,  in  a  surly 
voice. 

"  said  Reginald — "  7,  with  my  own 
hands.  I  will  take  you  out  of  this  place, 
and  hand  you  over  to  the  officers  who  are 
waiting  not  very  far  away." 

Saying  this,  Reginald  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  then  replacing  it,  turned  once  more  to 
Leon. 

"  Your  tricks  have  failed.  I  will  produce 
you  as  you  are,  and  Miss  Dalton  will  be  safe. 
You'll  have  to  explain  it  all  in  court,  so  you 
may  as  well  explain  it  to  me.  I  don't  want 
to  be  hard  with  you.  I  know  you  of  old, 
and  have  forgiven  other  villainies  of  yours. 
You  can't  take  vengeance  on  any  one.  Even 
your  silence  will  be  of  no  use.  You  must 
choose  between  a  confession  to  me  now,  or  a 
general  confession  in  court.  Besides,  even 
if  you  could  have  vengeance,  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  so  much  to  a  man  like  you  as  what  I 
offer  you.  I  offer  you  freedom.  I  will  give 
you  back  all  your  notes  and  bonds.  You 
will  be  no  longer  in  any  danger.  More,  I 
will  help  you.  I  don't  want  to  use  harsh 
measures  if  I  can  help  it.  Don't  be  a  fool. 
Do  as  I  say,  and  accept  my  offer.  If  you 
don't,  I  swear,  after  what  you've  done  I'll 
show  you  no  more  mercy  than  I  showed  your 
dog." 

Leon  was  silent.  His  face  grew  more 
tranquil.  He  was  evidently  affected  by  his 
brother's  words.  He  stood,  in  thought,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  Debt  was  a  great 
evil.  Danger  was  around  him.  Freedom 
was  a  great  blessing.  Thus  far  he  had  been 
safe  only  because  he  had  been  in  hiding. 
Besides,  he  was  powerless  now,  and  his 
knowledge  of  Reginald,  as  he  had  been  in 
early  life,  and  as  he  saw  him  now,  showed 
him  that  his  brother  always  meant  what  he 
said. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have  those  notes  and 
bonds." 

"How  could  I  know  unless  I  paid  them  ? 
I  will  tell  you  the  names  concerned  in  most 
of  them,  and  the  amounts." 


And  Reginald  thereupon  enumerated  sev- 
eral creditors,  with  the  amounts  due  to  each. 
By  this  Leon  was  evidently  convinced. 

"  And  you've  paid  them  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you'll  give  them  to  me  ?" 

"I  will.  I  am  your  only  creditor  now. 
I  have  found  out  and  paid  every  debt  of 
yours.  I  did  this  to  force  you  to  come  to 
terms.  That  is  all  I  want.  You  see  that 
this  is  for  your  interest.  More,  I  will  give 
you  enough  to  begin  life  on.  Do  you  ask 
more  than  this  ?" 

Leon  hesitated  for  a  short  time  longer. 

"  Well,"  said  he  at  last,  "  what  is  it  that 
you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  First  of  all  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about 
that  infernal  trick  of  yours  with — the  body. 
Whose  is  it  ?  Mind  you,  it's  of  no  conse- 
quence now,  so  long  as  you  are  alive,  and 
can  be  produced  ;  but  I  wish  to  know." 

With  some  hesitation  Leon  informed  his 
brother.  The  information  which  he  gave 
confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Miss  Fortescue. 
He  had  determined  to  be  avenged  on  Edith 
and  her  father,  and  after  that  night  on 
which  Edith  had  escaped  he  had  managed 
to  procure  a  body  in  London  from  some  of 
the  body-snatchers  who  supplied  the  med- 
ical schools  there.  He  had  removed  the 
head,  and  dressed  it  in  the  clothes  which  he 
had  last  worn.  He  had  taken  it  to  Dalton 
Park  and  put  it  in  the  well  about  a  week 
after  Edith's  flight.  He  had  never  gone 
back  to  his  room,  but  had  purposely  left  it 
as  it  was,  so  as  to  make  his  disappearance 
the  more  suspicious.  He  himself  had  con- 
trived to  raise  those  frequent  rumors  which 
had  arisen  and  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  had  terminated  in  the  search  at  Dalton 
Park.  Anonymous  letters  to  various  per- 
sons had  suggested  to  them  the  supposed 
guilt  of  Edith,  and  the  probability  of  the  re- 
mains being  found  in  the  well. 

The  horror  which  Reginald  felt  at  this 
disclosure  was  largely  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  already  imagined  some  such 
proceeding  as  this,  for  he  had  felt  sure  that 
it  was  a  trick,  and  therefore  it  had  only 
been  left  to  account  for  the  trick. 

The  next  thing  which  Reginald  had  to 
investigate  was  the  mock  marriage.  But 
here  he  did  not  choose  to  question  Leon  di- 
rectly about  Edith.  He  rather  chose  to  in- 
vestigate that  earlier  marriage  with  Miss 
Fortescue. 

By  this  time  Leon's  objections  to  confess 
had  vanished.  The  inducements  which  Reg- 
inald held  out  were  of  themselves  attractive 
enough  to  one  in  his  desperate  position,  and, 
what  was  more,  he  felt  that  there  was  no  al- 
ternative. Having  once  begun,  he  seemed 
to  grow  accustomed  to  it,  and  spoke  with 
greater  freedom. 

To  Reginald's  immense  surprise  and  relief, 
Leon  informed  him  that  the  marriage  with 
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"tub  fiekoe  beast,  witu  a  sharp  uowl,  fell  baok." — [see  page  367.] 


Miss  Fortescue  was  not  a  mock  marriage  at 
all.  For  once  in  his  life  he  had  been  honest. 
The  marriage  had  been  a  real  one.  It  was 
only  after  the  affair  in  the  Dalton  vaults 
that  he  had  pretended  that  it  was  false.  He 
did  so  in  order  to  free  himself  from  his  real 
wife,  and  gain  some  control  over  the  Dalton 
estate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  bona  fide 
clergyman,  and  the  marriage  had  been  con- 
♦lucted  in  a  legal  manner.  He  had  found 
out  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  had  gone  to 
Scotlaud,  and  saw  that  he  could  easily  de- 
ceive his  wife. 

"  But,"  said  Reginald,  "  what  is  the  reason 
that  your  wife  could  never  find  him  out? 
She  looked  over  all  the  lists  of  clergymen, 
and  wrote  to  all  of  the  name  of  Porter.  She 
could  not  find  him." 

"Naturally  enough,"  said  Leon,  indiffer- 
ently. "  She  supposed  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Church,  because  he  used  the  Church 
service ;  but  he  was  a  Presbyterian." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?" 

''When  last  I  heard  about  him  he  was  at 
Falkirk." 

"Then  Miss  Fortescue  was  regularly  mar- 
ried, aud  is  now  your  wife  ?" 
Vol.  XLIX.— No.  291.— 25 


"  She  is  my  wife,"  said  Leon. 

At  this  Reginald  was  silent  for  some  time. 
The  joy  that  filled  his  heart  at  this  discovery 
was  so  great  that  for  a  time  it  drove  away 
those  other  thoughts,  deep  and  dread,  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  But  these 
thoughts  soon  returned. 

"  One  thing  more,"  said  he,  in  an  anxious 
voice.    "  Leon,  where  is  my  mother  ?" 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  SONS  AND  THEIR  FATHER. 

"Where  is  my  mother?" 

Such  was  Reginald's  last  question.  He 
asked  it  as  though  Lady  Diidleigh  was  only 
his  mother,  and  not  the  mother  of  Leon  also. 
But  the  circumstances  of  his  past  life  had 
made  his  father  and  his  brother  seem  like 
strangers,  and  his  mother  seemed  all  his 
own. 

At  this  question  Leon  stared  at  him  with 
a  look  of  surprise  that  was  evidently  un- 
feigned. 

"  Your  mother  ?"  he  repeated. 
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"  I  do  not  say  our  mother,"  said  Reginald. 
"  I  say  my  mother.    Where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  swear  I  know  nothing  about  her,"  said 
Leon,  earnestly.    "  I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  You  have  never  seen  her  ?"  repeated  Reg- 
inald, in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"Never,"  said  Leon;  "that  is,  not  since 
she  left  this  place  ten  years  ago." 

"  You  saw  her  at  Dalton  Hall !"  cried  Reg- 
inald. 

"  At  Dalton  Hall  ?    I  did  not,"  said  Leon. 

"Mrs.  Dunbar,  she  called  herself.  You 
saw  her  often." 

"Mrs.  Dunbar!  Good  Heavens!"  cried 
Leon,  in  unaffected  surimse.  "  How  was  I 
to  know  that  ?" 

Reginald  looked  at  him  gloomily  and  men- 
acingly. 

"Leon,"  said  he,  in  a  stern  voice,  "if  you 
dare  to  deceive  me  about  this,  I  will  show  no 
mercy.    You  must  tell  all — yes,  all .'" 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  don't  know*  any  thing 
about  her,"  said  Leon ;  "I  swear  I  don't. 
I'll  tell  every  thing  that  I  know.  No  such 
person  has  ever  been  here." 

Reginald  looked  at  his  brother  with  a 
gloomy  frown  ;  but  Leon's  tone  seemed  sin- 
cere, and  the  thought  came  to  him  that  his 
brother  could  have  no  reason  for  conceal- 
ment. If  Leon  did  not  know,  he  would  have 
to  seek  what  he  wished  from  another — his 
father.  His  father  and  his  mother  had  gone 
off  together;  that  father  alone  could  tell. 

"Where  is  Sir  Lionel?"  asked  Reginald, 
as  these  thoughts  came  to  him.  He  called 
him  "  Sir  Lionel."  He  could  not  call  him 
"  father." 

Leon  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression. 

"  He  is  here,"  said  he. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  him  ?  I  want  to  see 
him  at  once.    Is  he  in  his  room  ?" 

Leon  hesitated. 

"  Quick !"  said  Reginald,  impatiently. 
"  Why  don't  you  answer  ?" 

"  You  won't  get  much  satisfaction  out  of 
him,"  said  Leon,  in  a  peculiar  voice. 

"I'll  find  out  what  he  knows.  I'll  tear 
the  secret  out  of  him,"  cried  Reginald,  fierce- 
ly. "  Where  is  he  ?  Come  with  me.  Take 
me  to  him." 

"  You'll  find  it  rather  hard  to  get  any  thing 
out  of  him,"  said  Leon,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"He's  beyond  even  your  reach,  and  your 
courts  of  law  too." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  cried  Reginald. 

"  Well,  you  may  see  for  yourself,"  said 
Leon.  "  You  won't  be  satisfied,  I  suppose, 
unless  you  do.  Come  along.  You  needu't  be 
alarmed.  I  won't  run.  I'll  stick  to  my  part 
of  our  agreement,  if  you  stick  to  yours." 

With  these  words  Leon  led  the  way  out  of 
the  library,  and  Reginald  followed.  They 
wont  up  a  fiight  of  stairs  and  along  a  hall 
to  tlie  extreme  end.  Here  Leon  stopped  at 
a  door,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  key  from  his 


pocket.  This  action  surprised  Reginald.  He 
remembered  the  room  well.  In  his  day  it 
had  not  been  used  at  all,  except  on  rare  oc- 
casions, and  had  been  thus  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  its  gloom  and  dampness. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he  asked, 
gloomily,  looking  suspiciously  at  the  key. 

"  Oh,  you'll  see  soon  enough,"  said  Leon. 

With  these  words  he  inserted  the  key  in 
the  lock  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  then 
gently  turned  the  bolt.  Having  done  this, 
he  opened  the  door  a  little,  and  looked  in 
with  a  cautious  movement.  These  proceed- 
ings puzzled  Reginald  still  more,  and  he 
tried  in  vain  to  conjectui-e  what  their  object 
might  be. 

One  cautious  look  satisfied  Leon.  He 
opened  the  door  wider,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  his  brother, 

"  Come  along ;  he's  quiet  just  now." 

With  these  words  he  entered,  and  held  the 
door  for  Reginald  to  pass  through.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  Reginald  went 
into  the  room.  He  took  but  one  step,  and 
then  stopped,  rooted  to  the  floor  by  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes. 

The  room  was  low,  and  had  no  furniture 
but  an  iron  bed.  There  were  two  small, 
deep  windows,  over  which  the  ivy  had 
grown  so  closely  that  it  dimmed  the  light, 
and  threw  an  air  of  gloom  over  the  scene. 

Upon  the  iron  bed  was  seated  a  strange 
figure,  the  sight  of  which  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  Reginald's  frame.  It  was  a 
thin,  emaciated  figure,  worn  and  bent.  His 
hair  was  as  white  as  snow ;  his  beard  and 
mustache  were  short  and  stubbly,  as  though 
they  were  the  growth  of  but  a  few  weeks ; 
while  his  whiskers  were  bushy  and  matted 
together. 

Over  this  figure  a  quilt  was  thrown  in  a 
fantastic  manner,  under  which  appeared  a 
long  night-gown,  from  which  thin  bare  legs 
protruded,  with  bare,  gaunt,  skeleton-like 
feet. 

As  he  sat  there  his  eyes  wandered  about 
on  vacancy ;  a  sillj'^  smile  was  on  his  white, 
worn  face;  he  kept  muttering  to  himself 
continually  some  incoherent  and  almost  in- 
audible sentences;  and  at  the  same  time  his 
long  bony  fingers  kept  clawing  and  picking 
at  the  quilt  which  covered  him. 

At  first  Reginald  could  scarce  believe 
what  he  saw  ;  but  there  was  the  fact  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  terrible  truth  could  not  be 
denied  that  in  this  wretched  creature  be- 
fore him  was  the  wreck  of  that  one  who  but 
a  short  time  before  had  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  villain,  full 
of  the  most  formidable  plans  for  inflicting 
fresh  wrongs  upon  those  whom  he  had  al- 
ready so  foully  injured.  Reginald  had  seen 
him  for  a  few  moments  at  the  trial,  and  had 
noticed  that  the  ten  eventful  years  for  which 
thoy  had  been  parted  had  made  but  little 
ditterence  in  his  appearance.    The  casual 
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glimpses  of  him  which  he  afterward  had 
caiiglit  showed  some  change,  but  nothing 
very  striking ;  hut  now  the  change  was  ter- 
rible, the  transformation  was  hideous ;  the 
strong  man  had  become  a  shattered  wreck ; 
the  once  vigorous  mind  had  sunk  into  a  state 
of  helpless  imbecility  and  driveling  idiocy. 

Leon  shut  the  door,  and  turning  the  key, 
stood  looking  on.  The  slight  noise  which 
he  made  attracted  the  wandering  gaze  of 
the  madman.  He  started  slightly,  and  stood 
up,  wrapping  the  quilt  carefully  around  him. 
Then,  with  a  silly  smile,  he  advanced  a  few 
paces. 

"Well,  Dr.  Morton,"  he  said,  in  a  weak, 
quavering  voice,  "  you  have  received  my  let- 
ter, I  hope.  Here  is  this  |ferson  that  I  wrote 
about.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Dunbar.  She  is  an 
old  dependent.  She  is  mad — ha,  ha ! — mad. 
Yes,  mad,  doctor.  She  thinks  she  is  my 
wife.  She  calls  herself  Lady  Dudleigh. 
But,  doctor,  her  real  name  is  Mrs.  Dunbar. 
She  is  mad,  doctor — mad — mad — mad.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

At  these  words  a  terrible  suspicion  came 
to  Reginald's  mind.  The  madman  had  still 
prominent  in  his  thoughts  the  idea  which 
he  had  lately  been  carrying  out.  Could 
there  be  any  truth  in  these  words,  or  were 
they  mere  ftmcies  ?  He  said  not  a  word,  but 
looked  and  listened  in  anxious  silence.  He 
had  felt  a  moment's  pity  for  this  man,  who, 
wretch  though  he  had  been,  was  still  his  fa- 
ther; but  now  his  mother's  image  rose  be- 


fore him  —  his  mother,  pale,  suffering,  and 
perhaps  despairing — and  in  his  eager  desire 
to  learn  her  fate,  all  softer  feelings  for  his 
father  died  out. 

"You  must  keep  her.  Dr.  Morton,"  said 
Sir  Lionel,  in  the  same  tone.  "  You  know 
what  she  wants.  I  will  pay  you  well.  Mon- 
ey is  no  object.  You  must  keep  h<  r  close — 
close  —  yes,  close  as  the  grave.  She  is  in- 
curable, doctor.  She  must  never  come  out 
of  this  place  with  her  mad  fancies.  For  she 
is  mad — mad — mad — mad — mad.  Oh  yes. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Sir  Lionel  then  smiled  as  before,  and 
chuckled  to  himself,  while  a  leer  of  cunning 
triumph  flashed  for  a  moment  from  his  wan- 
dering eyes.  "  Trapped  !"  he  ejaculated, 
softly.  "Trapped!  The  keeper!  The  keep- 
er trapped !  She  thought  she  was  my  keep- 
er! And  so  she  was.  But  she  was  trapped 
— yes,  trapped.  The  keeper  trapped!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  She  thought  it  was  an  inn,"  he 
continued,  after  a  brief  silence,  in  which  he 
chuckled  to  himself  over  the  remembrance 
of  his  scheme;  "and  so  she  was  trapped. 
The  keeper  was  caught  herself,  and  found 
herself  in  a  mad-house!  And  she'll  never 
get  out — never !  She's  mad.  They'll  all  be- 
lieve it.  Mad !  Yes,  mad — and  in  a  mad- 
house! Ha,  ha,  ha!  There's  Lady  Dud- 
leigh for  you!  But  she's  Mrs.  Dunbar  now. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Reginald's  eagerness  to  learn  more  was 
uncontrollable.    In  his  impatience  to  find 
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out,  he  could  no  louger  wait  for  bis  father's 
stray  confessions. 

"  What  mad-liouse ?  Where?"  he  asked, 
eagerly  and  abruptly. 

Sir  Lionel  did  not  look  at  hira.  But  the 
question  came  to  him  none  the  less.  It 
came  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  prompted  by 
his  own  thoughts,  and  he  went  on  upon  the 
new  idea  which  this  question  started. 

"She  saw  me  write  it,  too — the  letter — 
and  she  saw  me  write  the  address.  There 
it  was  as  plain  as  day — the  address.  Dr. 
Morton,  I  wrote,  Lichfield  Asylum,  Lich- 
field, Berks.  But  she  didn't  look  at  it.  She 
helped  me  put  it  in  the  post-office.  Trapped ! 
trapped !  Oh  yes — the  keeper  trapped  !" 
he  continued.  "  She  thought  we  were  going 
to  Dudleigh  Manor,  but  we  were  going  to 
Lichfield  Asylum.  And  we  stopped  there. 
And  she  stopped  there.  And  she  is  there 
now.  Trapped  I  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And,  my 
good  doctor,  keep  her  close,  for  she's  mad. 
Oh  yes — mad — mad — mad — and  very  dan- 
gerous !" 

The  wretched  man  now  began  to  totter 
from  weakness,  and  finally  sat  down  upon 
the  floor.  Here  he  gathered  his  quilt  about 
liim,  and  began  to  smile  and  chuckle  and 
wag  his  head  and  pick  at  his  fantastic  dress 
as  before.  The  words  w^hich  he  muttered 
were  inaudible,  and  those  which  could  be 
heard  were  utterly  incoherent.  The  subject 
that  had  bren  presented  to  his  mind  by  the 
entrance  of  Reginald  was  now  forgotten,  and 
his  thoughts  wandered  at  random,  like  the 
thoughts  of  a  feverish  dream,  without  con- 
nection and  without  meaning. 

Reginald  turned  away.  He  could  no  lon- 
ger endure  so  painful  a  spectacle.  He  had 
been  long  estranged  from  his  father,  and  he 
had  coni  i  home  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
justice  from  that  father,  for  the  sake  of  the 
innocent  man  who  had  suffered  so  unjustly 
and  so  terribly,  and  whom  he  loved  as  a  sec- 
ond father.  Yet  here  there  was  a  spectacle 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  vengeful  enemy, 
would  have  filled  him  with  horror.  One  onlj^ 
feeling  was  present  in  his  mind  now  to  alle- 
viate that  horror,  and  this  Avas  a  sense  of 
profound  relief  that  this  terrible  affliction 
had  not  been  wrought  by  any  act  of  his.  He 
had  no  hand  in  it.  It  had  come  upon  his 
father  either  as  the  gradual  result  of  years 
of  anxiety,  or  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Dalton  and  his  wife. 

But  for  these  thoughts  there  was  no  lei- 
sure. His  whole  mind  was  filled  with  but 
one  idea — his  mother.  In  a  few  moments 
they  were  outside  the  room.  The  madman 
was  left  to  himself,  and  Reginald  questioned 
Leon  about  him. 

"  I  have  heard  all  this  before,"  said  Leon. 
"  He  came  home  very  queer,  and  before  a 
week  was  this  way.  I  put  him  in  tliere  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief  I  feed  liim  myself. 
No  one  else  goes  near  him.    I've  had  a  doc- 


tor up,  but  he  could  do  nothing.  He  has 
often  talked  in  this  way  about  trapping  some 
one,  but  he  never  mentioned  any  name  till 
to-day.  He  never  did— I  swear  he  never 
did.  I  swear  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  ref- 
erence to  my — to  Lady  Dudleigh.  I  thought 
it  was  some  crazy  fancy  about  Mr.  Dalton — 
some  scheme  of  his  for  '  trapping'  him.  I 
did — I  swear." 

Such  was  Leon's  statement,  extorted  from 
him  by  the  fiercest  of  cross-questionings  on 
the  part  of  Reginald,  accompanied  by  most 
savage  threats. 

Leon,  however,  swore  that  he  thought  it 
referred  to  a  scheme  of  his  father's  to  "  trap" 
Dalton,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  mad-house.  If 
it  was  true  that  no  names  had  been  men- 
tioned, Reginald  saw  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  Leon  might  have  supposed  what 
he  said,  though  his  knowledge  of  his  brother 
did  not  lead  him  to  place  any  particular  con- 
fidence in  his  statement,  even  when  accom- 
panied by  an  oath. 

It  now  remained  to  find  out,  without 
delay,  the  place  which  the  madman  had  re- 
vealed. Reginald  remembered  it  well:  Dr. 
Morton,  Liclijield  Asylum,  Lichfield,  Berks. 
Leon  also  said  that  the  same  name  had  been 
always  mentioned.  There  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  any  mistake  about  this,  and  it  only 
remained  to  find  out  where  it  was. 

Leon  knew  both  the  man  and  the  place, 
and  told  all  that  he  knew,  not  because  h«i 
had  a  particle  of  aflfection  for  his  mother,  but 
because  he  wished  to  satisfy  Reginald,  so  as 
to  gain  that  freedom  which  his  brother  only 
could  give  him.  He  had  been  the  intimate 
confidant  of  his  father,  and  this  Dr.  Morton 
had  been  connected  with  them  previously  in 
another  atfair.  He  was  therefore  able  to 
give  explicit  information  about  the  place, 
and  the  quickest  manner  of  reaching  it. 

Reginald  set  off  that  very  day. 

"  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  stay  here," 
said  he  to  Leon,  as  he  was  leaving,  in  a  sig- 
nificant tone. 

"Oh,  I'll  stay,"  said  Leon.  "If  you  act 
square,  that's  all  I  want.  Give  me  those 
notes  and  bonds,  and  111  never  trouble  you 
or  yours  again." 

Before  leaving  he  obtained  from  Leon  fur- 
ther information  about  his  first  marriage 
with  Miss  Fortescue.  This  he  communi- 
cated to  Leon's  wife,  whom  he  found  wait- 
ing for  him  in  great  suspense.  As  soon  as 
she  heard  it  she  set  out  for  London  to  find 
the  witness  mentioned  by  Leon  ;  after  which 
she  intended  to  go  to  Falkirk  in  search  of 
the  clergyman. 

After  parting  with  Leon's  wife,  Reginald 
left  by  the  first  train,  en  route  for  Dr.  M(u- 
ton's  asylum  at  Lichfield,  in  acccmlance  with 
Leon's  directions.  On  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  reached  the  place. 

He  came  there  accompanied  by  two  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  who  had  a  warrant  for  the 
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arrest  of  Dr.  Morton  od  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy and  illegal  imprisonment.  That  dis- 
tinguished physician  came  down  to  see  his 
visitors,  under  the  impression  that  one  of 
them  was  a  patient,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
])rised  when  he  found  himself  under  arrest. 
Still  more  surprised  was  he  when  Reginald 
asked  him,  fiercely,  after  Lady  Dudleigh. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  of  Lady  Dud- 
leigli's  room  was  iiung  open,  and  the  almost 
despairing  inmate  found  herself  in  the  arms 
of  her  son.  She  looked  feeble  and  emacia- 
ted, though  not  so  much  so  as  Reginald  had 
feared.  She  had  known  too  much  of  the 
sorrows  of  life  to  yield  altogether  to  this 
new  calamity.  Her  chief  grief  had  been 
about  others,  the  fear  that  they  might  have 
become  the  prey  of  the  villain  who  had  shut 
her  in  here ;  but  in  spite  of  her  terrible  sus- 
pense, she  struggled  against  the  gloom  of  her 
situation,  and  tried  to  hope  for  release.  It 
had  come  at  last,  and  with  it  came  also  the 
news  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for 
her  or  for  Reginald  to  take  any  proceedings 
against  the  guilty  husband  and  father,  since 
lie  had  been  struck  down  by  a  more  power- 
ful arm. 

When  they  went  away.  Dr.  Morton  was 
taken  away  also.  In  due  time  he  was  tried 
on  the  charge  above  mentioned.  He  show- 
ed, however,  that  Lady  Dudleigh  had  been 
put  under  his  care  by  Sir  Lionel  himself,  and 
in  the  usual  way  ;  that  Sir  Lionel  had  speci- 
fied the  nature  of  her  insanity  to  consist  in 
the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife,  and  that  so 
long  as  she  maintained  that  belief  he  thought 
her  actually  insane.  He  showed  that,  apart 
from  that  confinement  which  he  had  deemed 
requisite,  she  had  been  treated  with  no  un- 
necessary cruelty.  Many  other  things  he 
also  showed,  by  means  of  which  he  contrived 
to  obtain  an  acquittal.  Still,  so  much  came 
out  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  so  very 
narrow  was  his  escape,  and  so  strong  was  his 
fear  of  being  re-arrested  on  other  charges, 
that  he  concluded  to  emigrate  to  another 
country,  and  this  he  did  without  delay. 

But  Reginald  returned  at  once  with  his 
mother  to  Dudleigh  Manor.  Here  Lady 
Dudleigh  for  a  few  days  sank  under  the  ef- 
fects of  the  accumulated  troubles  through 
Avhich  she  had  passed,  and  when  at  length 
she  was  able  to  move  about,  Sir  Lionel  was 
the  first  one  of  whom  she  thought,  and  she 
at  once  devoted  herself  to  him.  But  the 
wretched  man  was  already  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  care.  His  strength  was  failing  rapid- 
ly ;  he  refused  all  nourishment ;  his  mind 
was  a  hopeless  wreck ;  he  recognized  no 
one ;  and  all  that  was  now  left  to  the  wife 
to  do  was  to  watch  over  him  and  nurse  him 
as  patiently  as  possible  until  the  end,  which 
she  knew  must  be  near. 

In  the  excitement  coUvSequent  upon  his 
first  return,  his  interviews  with  Leon  and 
Sir  Lionel,  his  rescue  of  Lady  Dudleigh,  and 


his  deep  anxiety  about  her  after  her  release, 
Reginald  had  sent  no  word  to  Edith  of  any 
kind.  This  arose  neither  from  neglect  nor 
forgetfulness,  but  because  his  surroundings 
were  too  sad,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
write  to  her  until  some  brighter  prospect 
should  appear.  His  mother's  short  illness 
at  first  alarmed  him ;  but  this  passed  away, 
and  on  her  recovery  he  felt  sufficiently  cheer- 
ful to  send  to  Edith  an  account  of  all  that 
had  occurred. 

Ten  days  had  passed  since  he  parted  with 
her.  On  the  day  after  he  wrote  to  her  he 
received  a  letter  from  her.  It  was  the  first 
communication  that  he  had  received. 

That  letter  conveyed  to  him  awful  intelli- 
gence. It  inforra(?d  him  of  the  arrest  of 
Edith  and  Frederick  Dalton. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  intelligence  was  so  terrible  and  so 
unexpected  that  for  some  time  he  felt  over- 
whelmed with  utter  horror.  Then  a  dark 
suspicion  came  to  him  that  this  was  the 
M'ork  of  Leon,  who,  enraged  at  his  baffled 
schemes,  had  dealt  this  last  blow  upon  those 
whom  he  had  already  so  deeply  wronged. 
This  suspicion  roused  the  utmost  fury  of 
Reginald's  nature,  and  he  hurried  forth  at 
once  to  seek  his  brother. 

He  found  him  sauntering  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  house.  Leon  had  remained  here 
ever  since  his  interview  with  Reginald,  in 
accordance  with  his  promise.  As  he  now 
saw  his  brother  approach,  he  started,  and 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  aston- 
ishment not  unmingled  wdth  terror. 

Without  any  preliminaries,  Reginald  at 
once  assailed  him  with  the  most  vehement 
denunciations,  and  in  a  few  burning  words, 
full  of  abhorrence  and  wrath,  he  accused 
him  of  this  new  piece  of  villainy. 

"  You're  wrong — you're  wrong — you're  al- 
together wrong!"  cried  Leon,  eagerly.  "I 
have  done  nothing — I  swear  I've  done  noth- 
ing!   I've  never  left  the  place." 

"You've  sent  word!"  cried  Reginald,  fu- 
riously. 

"I  have  not — I  swear  I  haven't!"  said 
Leon.  "I  haven't  written  a  line  to  any 
one.  I've  had  no  communication  whatever 
with  a  single  soul." 

"It's  your  work,  and  yours  only!"  cried 
Reginald;  "and,  by  Heaven,  you  shall  suf- 
fer for  it!  You've  broken  the  agreement 
between  us,  and  now  I'll  show  you  no 
mercy !" 

"I  haven't  broken  it!  I  swear  by  all 
that's  most  holy!"  cried  Leon,  earnestly. 
"  I  see  how  it  is.  This  is  merely  the  result 
of  the  old  rumors — the  old  work  going  on. 
I  swear  it  is!    Besides,  what  danger  can 
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happen  to  Miss  Dalton  ?  I  need  only  show 
myself.  I'll  go  there  with  you  at  once.  Can 
I  do  mom  than  that  ?  When  I  am  seen  alive, 
there  ia  no  more  danger  for  her.  Do  you 
think  I'd  he  such  an  infernal  fool  as  to  work 
out  such  a  piece  of  spite,  which  I  would 
know  to  he  utterly  useless  ?  No.  I  only 
want  to  wind  up  the  whole  affair,  and  get 
ray  freedom.  I'll  go  there  with  you  or  with- 
out you,  and  make  it  all  right  so  far  as  she 
is  concerned.  There.  Can  I  do  any  thing 
more  ?" 

These  words  mollified  Reginald  in  some 
degree,  since  they  showed  that,  after  all, 
this  new  trouble  might,  as  Leon  said,  have 
arisen  from  old  machinations,  as  their  nat- 
ural result,  and  did  not  necessarily  involve 
any  new  action  on  Leon's  part. 

"I'll  go,"  said  Reginald,  "and  you  shall 
go  with  me ;  but  if  I  find  that  you  have 
played  me  false  this  time,  by  Heaven,  I'll 
crush  you !" 

Reginald,  accompanied  by  Leon,  hurried 
off  at  once  to  the  succor  of  Edith,  and  ar- 
rived there  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
the  fifth  day  of  their  imprisonment,  but,  to 
Reginald's  immense  relief,  this  new  misfor- 
tune did  not  seem  to  have  affected  either  of 
them  so  painfully  as  he  had  feared.  For  to 
Edith  imprisonment  was  familiar  now,  and 
this  time  she  had  the  discovery  of  Miss  For- 
tescue  to  console  her.  Besides,  she  had  her 
father  to  think  of  and  to  care  for.  The 
kindness  of  the  authorities  had  allowed  the 
two  to  be  together  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
Edith,  in  the  endeavor  to  console  her  father, 
iiad  forced  herself  to  look  on  the  brighter 
side  of  things,  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

Dalton,  too,  had  borne  this  arrest  with 
equanimity.  After  the  first  shock  was  past 
he  thought  over  all  that  was  most  favorable 
to  escape  rather  than  the  gloomier  surround- 
ings of  a  situation  like  his.  For  himself  he 
(jared  nothing.  To  be  brought  once  more 
before  a  court  of  law  was  desirable  rather 
than  otherwise.  His  arrangements  for  his 
own  vindication  were  all  complete,  and  he 
knew  that  the  court  could  only  acquit  him 
with  honor.  But  about  Edith  he  felt  an 
anxiety  which  was  deeper  than  he  cared  to 
show,  for  he  did  not  know  how  the  evidence 
against  her  would  be  received. 

The  arrival  of  Reginald,  however,  drove 
away  every  fear.  He  brought  the  missing 
man  himself.  All  was  now  explained.  The 
news  ran  through  the  community  like  wild- 
fire, and  public  opinion,  which  had  so  se- 
verely prejudged  Edith,  now  turned  around 
with  a  flood  of  universal  sympathy  in  her 
favor.  Some  formalities  had  to  be  under- 
gone, and  then  she  was  free. 

Tlio  circumstances  that  had  brought  to 
light  Edith's  innocence  served  also  to  make 
known  the  innocence,  the  wrongs,  and  the 
8uff<'ring8  of  the  father.  The  whole  story 
of  Dalton  was  made  public  through  the  ex- 


ertions of  Reginald,  and  society,  which  had 
once  condemned  him,  now  sought  to  vindi- 
cate him.  But  the  work  of  vindication  had 
to  be  done  elsewhere,  and  in  a  more  formal 
manner.  Until  then  Dalton  had  to  wait ; 
yet  this  much  of  benefit  he  received  from 
public  sympathy,  that  he  was  allowed  to  go 
free  and  live  at  Dalton  Hall  until  the  law 
should  finally  decide  his  fate. 

Long  before  that  decision  Sir  Lionel  passed 
away  from  the  judgment  of  man  to  answer 
for  his  crimes  at  a  higher  tribunal.  He 
passed  away  in  his  madness,  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  that  wife  whom  he  had 
doomed  to  exile,  and  who  now,  his  only  at- 
tendant, sought  to  soothe  the  madman's  lasi 
moments.  But  the  measures  that  were  taken 
to  vindicate  Dalton  were  successful.  Lady 
Dudleigh  and  Reginald  could  give  their  evi- 
dence in  his  favor  without  the  fear  of  deal- 
ing out  death  to  one  so  near  as  Sir  Lionel. 
Death  had  already  come  to  him,  sent  by  a 
mightier  power,  and  Daltou's  vindication 
involved  no  new  anguish.  So  it  was  that 
Frederick  Dalton  was  at  length  cleared  of 
that  guilt  that  had  so  long  clung  to  him ; 
and  if  any  thing  could  atone  for  his  past 
sufferings,  it  was  the  restoration  of  his  name 
to  its  ancient  honor,  the  public  expression 
of  sympathy  from  the  court  and  from  the 
world,  and  the  deep  joy  of  Edith  over  such 
a  termination  to  his  sorrows. 

But  this  was  a  work  of  time.  Before  this 
Reginald  and  Edith  were  married.  They 
lived  at  Dudleigh  Manor,  for  the  associa- 
tions of  Dalton  Hall  were  too  painful,  and 
Edith  did  not  care  to  make  a  home  in  her 
old  prison-house.  To  her  father,  too,  the 
Hall  was  distasteful  as  a  residence,  and  he 
made  his  abode  with  his  daughter,  who 
was  now  the  only  one  on  earth  in  whom 
he  took  any  interest.  But  Dalton  Hall  was 
not  untenanted.  Lady  Dudleigh  lived  there 
in  the  old  home  of  her  childhood,  and  passed 
her  time  in  works  of  charity.  She  made  an 
effort  to  reclaim  Leon,  and  succeeded  in 
keeping  him  with  her  for  a  few  weeks  ;  but 
the  quiet  life  soon  proved  intolerable,  and  he 
wandered  away  at  length  to  other  scenes. 

Reginald  had  dealt  faithfully  and  even 
generously  by  him.  After  all  his  crimes  and 
villainies,  he  could  not  forget  that  he  was 
his  brother,  and  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  renew  his  life  for  him.  He  had 
given  him  all  the  claims  which  he  had  col- 
lected, and  thus  had  freed  him  from  debt. 
He  had  also  given  him  money  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  start  afresh  in  life.  But  the 
money  was  soon  gone,  and  the  habits  which 
Leon  had  formed  made  any  change  for  the 
better  impossible.  He  wandered  away  into 
his  former  associations  and  became  a  mis- 
erable vagabond,  constantly  sinking  down 
deep  into  misery,  to  be  saved  for  a  time  by 
his  mother'a  assistance,  but  only  to  sink 
once  more. 
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Mention  must  be  made  of  two  others  be- 
fore this  story  closes. 

One  of  these  is  Leon's  wife.  She  went 
away  from  Dudleigh  Manor  to  Scotland  in 
search  of  the  clergyman  who  had  married 
her.  She  succeeded  in  finding  him,  and  in 
obtaining  from  him  a  formal  certificate  of 
her  marriage.  This,  however,  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  any  hold  whatever 
upon  Leon,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  her 
own  honor,  and  also  out  of  regard  for  Edith, 
whom  she  wished  to  free  from  the  last  shad- 
ow of  that  evil  which  her  own  deceit  had 
thrown  upon  the  innocent  girl.  After  this 
she  was  satisfied.  She  did  not  seek  Leon 
again,  nor  did  she  ever  again  see  him.  She 


retired  from  the  world  altogether,  and  join- 
ing a  sisterhood  of  mercy,  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  to  acts  of  charity  and 
huruanity. 

Last  of  all  remains  Miss  Plympton,  with 
whom  this  story  began,  and  with  whom  it 
may  end.  That  good  lady  recovered  from 
the  illness  into  which  she  had  fallen  on  ac- 
count of  her  anxiety  about  Edith,  and  was 
able  to  visit  her  not  long  after  her  release 
from  her  last  imprisonment.  She  had  given 
up  her  school ;  and  as  she  had  no  home,  she 
yielded  to  Edith's  affectionate  entreaties, 
and  found  a  new  home  with  her,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

THE  END. 
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PURPOSE  to 
give,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  given 
within  the  limits 
of  a  single  maga- 
zine article,  some 
account  of  the  or- 
igin, history,  and 
internal  organi- 
zation of  the  American  railroad.  Into  the 
question  so  abundantly  discussed  of  late  in 
the  public  prints  and  periodicals,  and  now 
even  in  political  caucuses  and  conventions, 
concerning  the  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  railroad  companies  and  the  pub- 
lic, I  shall  not  enter.  Yet  it  may  contribute 
something  to  a  better  understanding,  and  so 
indirectly  to  a  solution  of  that  problem,  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion is,  what  are  the  hazards,  what  the  toils, 
what  the  duties,  difficulties,  and  dangers,  of 
those  who  are  connected  with,  and  who  have 
done  most  to  create,  develop,  and  carry  on, 
these  great  highways  of  the  present  century, 


the  arteries  which 
supply  the  whole 
l)ody  politic  with  its 
vital  circulation — 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  traveler  going 
West  steps  to  the 
ticket  office  of  the 
l^ennsylvania,  the 
Erie,  or  the  New 
York  Central  Rail- 
road. He  purchases 
liis  ticket  for  San 
Francisco.  He  gives 
his  trunk  to  a  bag- 
gage-master, gets  for 
it  a  little  piece  of 
metal,  and  sees  and 
cares  for  it  no  more. 
A  porter  shows  him 
his  place  in  the  Pull- 
man car.  He  takes  his  seat,  pulls  off  his 
boots,  puts  on  his  slippers,  opens  his  bag, 
takes  out  his  Harper's  Magazine,  and  his  trav- 
eling cares  are  at  an  end.  For  six  days  and 
nights  he  is  rolled  swiftly  across  the  con- 
tinent. Engineers  and  conductors  change. 
He  is  passed  along  from  one  railroad  corpo- 
ration to  another.  At  night  his  seat  becomes 
a  bed,  and  he  sleeps  as  quietly,  or  nearly  so, 
as  if  in  his  own  bed  at  home.  He  traverses 
broad  plains,  passes  over  immense  viaducts, 
whirls  swiftly  over  mountain  torrents  on 
iron  bridges,  climbs  or  pierces  mountains  ; 
but  he  never  leaves  his  parlor ;  if  need  be, 
his  meals  are  brought  to  him  where  he  sits ; 
and  at  length,  after  a  week  of  luxurious 
though  weary  traveling,  in  which  he  has 
been  in  the  keeping  of  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent companies,  and  has  traversed  over  three 
thousand  miles  of  country,  part  of  it  unin- 
habited and  desolate,  he  is  set  down  in  the 
station  at  San  Francisco.  He  looks  at  the 
clock  in  the  station-room,  compares  it  with 
the  time-table  in  his  hand,  and  finds  that 
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his  jouruey  lias  been  accomplished  with  all 
the  regularity  and  puujctuality  of  the  sun. 
His  little  piece  of  brass  is  given  to  an  ex- 
press agent  or  a  hackman,  and  when  he 
reaches  his  hotel,  the  trunk  which  he  sur- 
rendered in  New  York  is  in  the  great  hall 
awaiting  him.  It  seems 
a  A^ery  simple  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  perchance  -Jv" 
through  all  this  journey  '  _ 

he  finds  the  dinner  at  '  ^  z^i 

one  waiting-place  cold,  _ 
or  the  conductor  on  one  -5^^^? 
part  of  his  trip  dis- 
courteous, or  the  train 
stopped  at  any  point  in 
the  long  ride  beyond  his 
expectations,  or  his  ar- 
rival at  his  destination 
delayed  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  he  is  very 
apt  to  grum))le,  inward- 
ly if  not  vocally.  How 
much  money  has  been 
put  into  this  long  line 
of  rail ;  how  much  has 
been  sunk  in  unsuccess- 
ful experiments ;  how 
many  rich  men  have 
been  ruined  before  the 


work  was  done  ;  how 
many  sleepless  nights 
surveyors  and  con- 
tractors have  spent 
in  providing  this 
marvelous  highway; 
how  intricate  and  in- 
volved is  the  system 
of  copartnership  that 
is  necessary  to  such 
a  continuous  trans- 
portation "  without 
change  of  cars 
what  a  gigantic  un- 
dertaking it  is  to  ad- 
minister this  sj^stem, 
with  its  thousands  of 
employes ;  how  wide 
awake  the  engineers 
have  been  that  the 
traveler  may  sleep ; 
what  dangers  they 
have  had  to  face  that 
he  may  ride  in  safety 
— of  all  this  he  is  un- 
conscious, if  not  ab- 
solutely ignorant. 

The  Erie  Railway, 
one  of  the  longest 
lines  of  railroad  in 
the  world,  employs 
fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons in  various  occu- 
pations. It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is 
scarcely  an  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  when  there  are  not  one 
hundred  trains  in  actual  running  along  its 
line.  The  administration  of  such  a  force  of 
men,  the  management  of  such  a  system  of 
railroad  trains,  without  clashing  or  collision, 
requires  executive  ability  of  the  very  highest 
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Older.  If,  Sir,  you  think  it  easy,  count  up 
tlie  difficulties  you  have  with  your  own 
Irish  gardener  in  the  administration  of  your 
country  place,  with  its  horse  and  cow  ;  then 
multiply  those  difficulties  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  you  have  the  problem  of  an  Amer- 
ican railroad  president. 

The  railroad  system  has  not  yet  reached 
its  semi-centennial.  The  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  may  be  regarded  as  its  birthday, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  day  of  birth. 
The  railroad  from  Stockton  to  Darlington, 
in  England,  had  been  completed.  On  the 
urgent  recommendations  of  George  Stephen- 
son the  original  plan 
of  a  wooden  tramway 

had  been  abandoned,  ^  [ 

and  au  iron  railway  ■'  ' 

had  been  substituted.  :  ■ 

Yielding  to  his  per- 
sistency, the  direct- 
ors of  this  new- 
fangled and  much 
ridiculed  enterprise 
permitted  him  to 
put  upon  the  road, 
which  they  had  in- 
tended only  for  horse 
draught,  a  steam  lo- 
comotive. A  great 
concourse  of  people 
assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  opening, 
to  glorify  the  success 
or  ridicule  the  failure 
of  the  man  whom 
the  multitude  were 
equally  ready  to  can- 


onize as  the  wisest  or  to  condemn  as  the 
craziest  man  in  all  England.  Thorough- 
ness was  above  all  qualitiies  a  character- 
istic of  this  father  of  railroads;  hence,  for- 
tunately for  his  reputation,  and  yet  more 
fortunately  for  his  work,  he  needed  only  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  practicabil- 
ity of  his  plans.  On  the  trial  day  he  was 
always  ready ;  no  overlooked  or  neglected 
point  ever  brought  him  or  his  work  into 
disrepute.  A  long  procession  of  vehicles 
was  formed — six  wagons  loaded  with  coals 
and  flour,  a  covered  coach  containing  di- 
rectors and  passengers,  twenty -one  coal 
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wagons  fitted  up 
passengers,  and  six 


for  and  crowded  with 
more  wagons  loaded 
with  coals.  Locomotive  engine  No.  1,  driv- 
en by  George  Stephenson,  headed  the  pro- 
cession. A  man  on  horseback  rode  before, 
and  heralded  the  coming  of  the  train.  A 
great  concourse  of  people,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  accompanied  it ;  but  not  long. 
The  horseman  who  heralded  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  track  ;  the  accompanying  horse- 
men and  the  runners  were  distanced ;  and 
the  first  train  that  ever  carried  passengers 
finished  its  journey  at  the  rate  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us,  with  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  as  familiar  in  our  ears  as  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell,  to  conceive  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  early  promoters 
of  railroads  labored.  The  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  comparatively  level  roadway  was  ap- 
parent from  the  first.  How  this  was  to 
be  accomplished  was  not  so  evident.  That 
the  returns  in  traffic  would  ever  compensate 
for  the  prodigious  expense  involved  was  be- 
lieved by  few.    That  steam  could  ever  be 


practically  employ- 
ed for  draught  in 
such  a  way  as  to 
compete   in  speed 
and    utility  with 
horses  was  ridiculed 
by  almost  e verj^  one. 
This   ridicule  was 
not  confined  to  un- 
intelligent and  ig- 
norant minds.  The 
ablest  engineers 
combined  with  the 
common  people  in 
declaring  it  impos- 
sible.  They  demon- 
strated its  impossi- 
bility. Scientific 
men  declared  that 
it  could  not  be  done. 
Practical  men  de- 
clared that  the  dan- 
gers would  render  it 
inconceivably  haz- 
ardous   to  public 
safety,  even  if  the 
dream  of  the  vis- 
ionary enthusiasts 
could  be  realized. 
Political  economists 
cried  out  against  an 
imaginary  reform, 
the  result  of  which 
would  be  to  throw 
out  of  employment 
drivers    of  stage- 
coaches and  team- 
sters and  innkeep- 
ers, and  the  whole 
class  of  artisans  and 
traders  whom  the 
then  common  methods  of  traffic  kept  busy. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  English  quarterlies,  one 
of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  movement, 
thus  ridiculed  the  absurd  expectations  of 
some  of  its  sanguine  promoters :  "  What 
can  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous than  the  prospect  held  out  of  locomo- 
tives traveling  twice  as  fast  as  stage-coach- 
es ?    We  should  as  soon  expect  the  people 
of  Woolwich  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  fired 
off  upon  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets 
as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a 
machine  going  at  such  a  rate."    A  Parlia- 
mentary opponent  to  the  first  great  passen- 
ger line,  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
the  engine  against  a  gale  of  wind.  Another 
prophesied  that  it  would  deteriorate  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manchester  alone  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £20,000.   When  Parliamentary  oppo- 
sition was  at  length  silenced  by  argument 
or  hushed  by  money — the  charter  of  the 
road  cost,  in  immaculate  England,  forty 
years  before  the  days  of  Credit  Mobilier, 
£27,000 — opposition  and  obstacle  had  but 
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begim.  The  surveyors  were  mohbed  by  the 
people ;  the  work  was  impeded  when  com- 
menced ;  engineers  had  to  learn  their  art  by 
experience,  and  of  course  by  one  that  was 
prolonged  and  costly.  No  less  resolute  and 
determined  a  will,  no  less  practical  and  sa- 
gacious an  engineer,  than  George  Stephen- 
son could  have  carried  to  its  consummation 
the  first  great  trunk  line.  It  was  hard  for 
him,  but  it  was  fortunate  for  the  world,  that 
this  road  presented  so  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  in  all  districts  railroad  en- 
gineering has  to  cope.  On  the  thirty  miles 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  there 
were  under  or  over  the  railroad  sixty-three 
bridges.  The  stone  cutting  at  Olive  Mount 
is  to-day  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the 
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world  :  it  is  two  miles  long,  and  in  some 
])laces  one  hundred  feet  deep.  The  roadway 
across  Chat  Moss  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
railway  enterprise.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  devised  and 
executed,  it  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
chiefest  engineering  exploits  of  the  century. 

But  if  the  railroad  in  its  inception  met 
with  great  impediments  from  its  foes,  their 
opposition  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For 
the  schemes  of  the  first  railroad  men  were 
often  visionary  and  impracticable.  Those 
that  stood  the  test  of  time  remain  ;  the  oth- 
ers are  forgotten.  That  the  world  did  not 
at  first  discriminate  between  them  is  not 
surprising.  The  curiously  wild  attempt  to 
construct  the  Erie  Railway  on  piles,  and  so 
save  the  expense  of  embankments,  is  but  one 
of  the  numerous  costly  experiments  which 
rendered  no  other  service  to  any  one  than 
the  experience  they  brought.  How  singu- 
larly crude  were  the  ideas  of  the  railroad 
pioneers  receives  a  still  more  curious  illus- 
tration in  the  history  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  one  of  the  earliest  construct- 
ed on  American  soil.    The  first  locomotive 


was  made  with  sails,  to  be  propelled  by  the 
wind,  like  a  ship.  At  the  famous  trial  of 
locomotives  at  Liverpool  in  1829  four  en- 
gines put  in  an  appearance.  Of  the  four 
George  Stephenson's  Rocket  was  the  only 
one  that  achieved  any  thing.  Of  the  others 
two  broke  utterly  down  ;  the  third  could  at- 
tain at  its  utmost  but  a  speed  of  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour.  In  number  the  failures  pre- 
ponderated ;  it  is  not  strange  that  for  a  time 
they  preponderated  in  the  influence  which 
they  exerted  on  the  public  mind. 

It  will  render  our  task  of  tracing  the  his- 
tory and  describing  the  organization  of  the 
American  railroad  simpler  if  we  take  a  sin- 
gle one  as  illustrative  of  the  entire  system. 
For  that  j)urpose  I  have  chosen  the  Erie 
Railway.  It  is  one  of  the  longest,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  on  the  continent.  In  its 
early  history  it  met  and  conquered  obsta- 
cles which  might  well  have  sufficed  to  crush 
an  enterprise  financially  much  stronger.  A 
large  part  of  its  course  lay  through  an  ab- 
solutely trackless  wilderness.  To  reach  its 
destination  it  was  necessary  to  climb  a  mount- 
ain range  over  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  make  its  waj'^  along 
the  course  of  a  stream  which 
flows  between  almost  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  rock.  As 
a  monument  of  engineering- 
skill  it  is  without  a  supe- 
rior to-day  in  America — 
certainly  if  the  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  it 
was  constructed  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  first  step  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  is  its 
conception.  The  originator 
of  a  successful  railroad  must 
be  something  of  a  prophet. 
He  must  not  only  be  wise  to 
see,  but  sagacious  to  foresee. 
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For  railroads  do  not  merely  supply  a  de- 
maud  which  already  exists ;  they  create  it. 
The  railroad  origiuator  always  appears  to 
be  au  enthusiast  to  his  fellows.  The  first 
successful  English  railroad  ran  from  Stock- 
ton to  Darlington.  The  latter  town  lies  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
fields  in  the  north  of  England.  The  former 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  and 
is  the  nearest  sea-port  town.  How  little 
even  the  founders  conceived  the  business 
which  this  line  would  build  up  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  counted  on  a  coal 
traffic  of  165,000  tons,  and  that  in  1860  that 
traffic  had  actually  grown  to  over  3,000,000 
tons  annually !  They  consented  without 
protest  to  a  clause  in  their  charter  limit- 
ing their  freight  charges  on  coal  for  ex- 
portation to  a  half-penny  per  mile,  for  that 
branch  of  their  trade  they  regarded  as  en- 
tirely subsidiary.  Yet  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  it  constituted  the  main  bulk 
o/  their  business.  In  ten  years  this  rail- 
road had  converted  a  solitary  farm-house 
in  the  midst  of  unproductive  i)asture  land 
into  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
which  has  since  more  than  quadrupled  in 
size.  Of  course  we  could  cite  abundant  il- 
lustrations more  striking  from  the  history 
of  American  railroads.  We  cite  this  because 
it  was  prophetic  of  all  the  subsequent  histo- 
ry of  railroad  enterprise. 

The  conception  of  a  railroad  is  often  a 
flash  of  intuition  in  the  individual  mind. 
But  before  the  originator  can  realize  his 
vision  he  must  succeed  in  inspiring  other 
minds  with  his  own  conviction  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  this  is  always  a  work  of  time.  Of 
the  prenatal  history  of  the  railroad  the  Erie 
is  an  illustrious  example. 

In  1779  General  James  Clinton  and  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  at  the  close  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  the  south- 
ern tier  of  counties  of  New  York  State,  pro- 
posed to  Congress  the  construction  of  what 
they  termed  an  Appian  Way  from  the  city 
of  New  York  to  Lake  Erie.  The  great  in- 
land seas  which,  we  call  lakes,  and  which 
have  done  so  much  to  develop  the  rich  but 
formerly  inaccessible  West,  were  at  that 
time  separated  from  the  sea-coast  by  the 
mountain  range  which  stretches,  with  here 
and  there  a  break,  from  the  Gulf  States  to 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  great  West, 
the  future  but  then  unrecognized  granary 
of  the  nation,  was  more  remote  from  the  At- 
lantic than  is  to-day  the  empire  of  Japan. 
To  the  Clintons  New  York  owes  the  two 
great  highways  which  have  rendered  her 
chief  city  the  metropolis  of  the  nation — the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Erie  Railway.  The  Ap- 
pian Way  never  got  further  in  construction 
than  an  inefiectual  application  to  Congress 
for  an  appropriation.  But  the  dream  of  the 
father  descended  to  the  son,  and  De  Witt 
Clinton,  who  pushed  forward  the  act  au- 


thorizing the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal 
through  the  centre  counties  of  the  State,  se- 
cured for  it  the  support  of  the  southern 
counties  by  promising  in  return  his  influ- 
ence, and  that  of  his  party,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  another  highway  through  the  region 
and  along  the  line  designated  by  his  father. 
Fifty  years  passed  away  before  the  first  step 
was  taken  toward  the  realization  of  this  Ap- 
pian Way.  Meanwhile  the  methods  of  in- 
tercommunication had  changed.  The  canal 
had  supplanted  the  public  road,  and  the  rail- 
way was  beginning  to  supplant  the  canal. 
And  at  last,  in  April,  1832,  three  years  after 
George  Stephenson  ran  his  first  passenger 
locomotive  over  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter Railway,  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
granted  a  charter  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  of  iron  where  General  James  Clinton 
had  dreamed  only  of  one  modeled  as  well  as 
named  after  the  famous  highway  of  ancient 
Rome.  This  charter  affords  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  short-sightedness  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  cunning  of  politicians.  It 
forbade  all  connections  with  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  railroads.  For  is  it  not  the 
office  of  a  Legislature  to  promote  only  the 
interests  of  its  own  State  ?  So  the  one  ter- 
minus was  made  at  Piermont,  the  nearest 
accessible  point  in  tlie  State,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  to  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  other 
was  made  at  Dunkirk,  the  most  remote 
western  harbor  on  Lake  Erie.  But  through 
cars  have  long  since  been  run  direct  both  to 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago ;  and  the  long  pier 
which  was  built  out  over  the  flats  of  the 
Tappan  Zee,  at  Piermont,  to  make  the  steam- 
boat connections  with  the  city  is  only  useful 
as  a  permanent  warning  to  legislators  that 
it  is  their  business  to  facilitate  the  natural 
course  of  trade,  not  to  obstruct,  to  divert,  or 
to  control  it. 

The  railroad  being  conceived,  and  the 
conception  having  gained  sufficient  adher- 
ents to  furnish  a  minimum  of  capital  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  dream  of  the  origiuator 
to  be  not  all  a  dream,  the  next  step  is  a 
survey. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  any  map  of  New 
York  State,  he  will  fiud  that  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  from  the  Hudson  River  as 
far  west  as  Bingharaton,  are  intersected  by 
mountain  ranges,  whose  abrupt  and  rugged 
character  and  wild  and  desolate  features  can 
be  but  very  inadequately  indicated.  He 
will  see  also  traced  upon  the  map  by  insig- 
nificant-looking serpentine  lines  the  course 
of  two  great  rivers,  the  Delaware  aud  the 
Susquehanna,  whose  branches  are  but  six- 
teen miles  apart  at  Deposit,  while  the  wa- 
ters of  the  one  empty  into  Delaware  Bay, 
and  those  of  the  other  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
These  mountain  lines  indicate  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome;  these  river  lines  indi- 
cate the  methods  by  which  the  railroad  eu- 
giueer  overcomes  them.  ' 
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The  first  work  of  the  surveyor  is  to  trace 
the  general  outlines  of  his  course.  These 
are  almost  uniformly  indicated  to  him  by 
the  water-courses,  for  the  water-courses  in- 
dicate, first,  natural  openings  between  the 
hills;  second,  an  easy  grade  in  ascending 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  levels.  The 
Erie  Railway  enters  the  hill  country  at  Suf- 
fern's.  It  follows  the  Ramapo  River  for  a 
score  or  so  of  miles,  strikes  the  Delaware  at 
Port  Jervis,  follows  the  tortuous  course  of 
that  magnificent  mountain  torrent  to  De- 
posit,  crosses  the  mountains  at  that  point, 
reaches  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehan- 
na at  the  town  of  that  name,  leaves  that 
river  to  follow  the  Tioga,  a  branch  of  the 
same  stream,  parts  from  that  to  avail  itself 
of  the  valley  of  the  Cauisteo,  crosses  a  short 
piece  of  intervening  country  to  reach  and 
follow  down  the  Genesee,  passes  from  that 
to  the  Alleghany,  and  does  not  finally  aban- 
don the  river  valleys  until  it  is  within  forty- 
five  miles  of  its  original  western  terminus, 
Dunkirk.  In  its  journey  of  459  miles  it  has 
availed  itself  of  the  valleys  of  seven  rivers. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  Railroad  crosses  the  same 
great  mountain  range  by  aid  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Juniata,  and  the  Conemaugh  riv- 
ers; and  the  Pacific  Railroad  follows  the 
Platte  River  almost  to  its  source  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
descends  upon  the  western  slope  by  the  val- 
leys of  a  succession  of  less  important  but 
equally  useful  mountain  streams. 
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The  first  duty  of  the  railroad  surveyor, 
then,  is  to  trace  in  a  general  way  the  course 
of  the  projected  railroad  upon  an  ordina- 
ry map  by  means  of  a  careful  study  of  its 
mountain  ranges  and  its  water-courses.  The 
more  detailed  and  elaborate  the  map,  the 
more  perfect  can  he  make  his  preliminary 
and  ofiSce  survey.  This  being  done,  the  real 
work  of  the  survey  begins.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  chief  engineer  makes  a  general  re- 
connaissance of  the  whole  ground,  generally 
on  horseback.  He  provides  himself  with  the 
best  map  or  maps  he  can  obtain.  He  picks 
up  as  best  he  can  more  definite  and  precise 
i  local  information.  To  succeed  in  his  work 
he  must  have  qualities  which  are  rare,  qual- 
ities which  no  mere  school  of  engineering 
can  impart.  In  his  profession,  as  in  every 
other,  there  is  a  certain  something  indefina- 
ble in  native  genius,  something  which  may 
perish  unused  for  want  of  development  and 
training,  but  which  no  mere  development 
and  training  can  wholly  supply.  The  en- 
gineer must  be  a  man  of  ready  parts.  He 
must  have  himself  always  well  in  hand.  He 
must  understand  human  nature,  and  know 
how  to  deal  with  it.  He  must  be  equally  at 
home  in  the  log-hut  among  the  mountains 
and  in  the  velvet-carpeted  and  mahogany- 
furnished  office  in  the  great  city.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  quick  eye  and  abundant  re- 
sources, able  to  meet  an  exigency,  or  to  vary 
in  detail  and  on  the  moment  a  carefully  ma- 
tured plan  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an 
unexpected  obstacle,  and  reaching  the  gen- 
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eral  result  with  tlie  least  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  The  engineer  has  tunneled 
the  Alps,  and  an  expert  assures  us  that  with 
money  enough  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
struct a  permanent  floating  bridge  across  the 
Atlantic.  But  there  are  a  great  many  things 
which  it  does  not  pay  to  accomplish,  and  the 
successful  engineer  must  be  able  to  subordi- 
nate proliissional  pride  to  practical  results ; 
to  avoid  obstacles  that  can  be  avoided,  and 
to  overcome  only  those  that  he  can  not  es- 
cape ;  to  make  the  fewest  possible  rock  cut- 
tings, tunnels,  culverts,  and  bridges ;  and  to 
be  known  and  honored  less  for  what  he  has 
done  than  for  Avhat  he  has  avoided  doing. 

The  more  accurate  survey  now  follows. 
This  is  always  effected  in  sections.  It  is 
performed  by  an  engineer  corps,  which  con- 
sists of  an  assistant  engineer,  a  transit-man, 
a  leveler,  a  rod-man,  two  chain-men,  one  or 
two  flag-men,  and  a  gang  of  axe-men.  Where 
the  company  are  obliged  to  camp  out,  the 
necessary  accessories  of  a  camp  are  added. 
The  work  of  such  a  surveying  party  is  al- 
ways, under  the  best  circumstances,  one  of 
hardship  and  adventure.  They  must  stop 
at  no  obstacle ;  and  the  country  presents 
innumerable  difficulties  which  the  map  had 
not  reported,  and  even  the  reconnaissance 
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had  not  discovered.  Morasses  are  to  be 
traversed,  streams  are  to  be  crossed,  precip- 
itous bills  to  be  climbed,  impenetrable  thick- 
ets to  be  penetrated.  The  Erie  Railway 
runs  for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  in  many  places  upon  a  shelf  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  fifty  feet  or  more  above 
the  torrent.  Yet  somehow  along  this  seem- 
ingly inaccessible  gorge  the  surveying  par- 
ty had  to  make  their  way  before  the  first 
blast  could  be  fired  to  prepare  for  the  pres- 
ent rocky  road-bed.  It  is  said  that  at  some 
points  they  were  lowered  by  ropes  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  and  so,  hanging  between 
heaven  and  earth,  took  their  levels.  The 
earliest  surveys  of  such  works  as  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  through  a  country  absolutely  a 
wilderness,  and  almost  absolutely  an  un- 
trodden wilderness,  are  marvels  of  human 
capability. 

The  process  of  surveying  does  not  differ 
widely  from  that  with  which  we  may  as- 
sume our  readers  to  be  familiar  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  town  and  farm  boundaries  and 
of  public  highways,  except  in  one  impor- 
tant particular.  In  the  railroad  survey  the 
exact  differences  in  level  must  be  preserved 
and  resi)ected.  Every  inequality  must  be 
noted.  This  is  done  by  the  leveler,  and  is 
preserved  by  the  profile  map.  Of  these  pro- 
file maps  there  are  two — one,  the  larger  map, 
indicates  the  general  features  of  the  route ; 
the  second  and  more  detailed  profile,  or  se- 
ries of  profiles,  preserves  to  the  foot  a  care- 
ful record  of  every  inequality  of  ground  over 
which  the  projected  route  is  to  pass.  These 
reports  indicate  exactly  the  obstacles  which 
the  engineer  has  to  encounter.  They  inev- 
itably lead  to  new  reconnaissances  and  new 
surveys.  Deviations  here  and  there  are 
found  to  be  expedient,  to  save  expense,  now 
in  first  cost  of  construction,  now  in  subse- 
quent cost  of  operating. 

At  length  the  facts  are  all  before  the  en- 
gineer-in-chief, and  he  is  prepared  to  make 
his  report.  It  goes  before  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Its  conclusions  are  scanned,  its 
methods  cross-examined,  its  results  subject- 
ed to  the  severest  scrutiny.  The  counsel  of 
other  and  often  rival  engineers  is  called  in. 
A  thousand  questions  must  be  raised,  de- 
bated, determined,  before  any  thing  can  be 
considered  settled.  The  road  must  deviate 
here  to  get  the  custom  of  a  large  town  or 
city,  there  to  avoid  grounds  through  which 
the  right  of  way  would  be  more  costly  than 
a  tunnel  or  a  filling ;  now  to  tap  a  rival  or  a 
cross  railroad  at  the  right  spot,  now  to  ac- 
commodate some  wealthy  and  influential 
patron,  whose  interest  in  the  road  depends 
on  making  it  at  some  point  subservient  to 
his  own  business.  If  the  engineer  could 
only  be  permitted  to  run  his  projected  road 
where  it  would  be  easiest  built,  his  problem 
would  be  a  simple  one;  but  he  must  also 
consider  what  will  be  the  cost  of  carriage. 
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what  will  be  expensive  to  maintain  as  well 
as  to  construct,  where  he  will  get  custom, 
and  how  he  may  avoid  local  opposition.  A 
single  problem  within  our  personal  knowl- 
edge illustrates  this  phase  of  the  work.  A 
railroad  is  under  survey  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  which  passes  within  a  mile 
of  our  house.  Five  miles  north  it  reaches 
the  city  of  Newburgh.  If  it  run  along  the 
river-bank,  it  must  pay  from  half  a  million 
to  a  million  of  dollars  for  its  right  of  way. 
That  necessity  it  can  avoid  only  by  tunnel- 
ing the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built.  The 
city  itself  is  evenly  divided  in  opinion.  One- 
half  aver  that  a  river  railroad  will  spoil  their 
commerce ;  the  other  half  assert  that  a  tun- 
nel railroad  will  spoil  their  town.  Which- 
ever horn  of  the  dilemma  the  company  takes, 
it  will  be  unpopular  with  half  a  city.  And 
its  engineer  and  directors  must  be  wise  not 
only  to  measure  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
two  plans  (itself  not  an  easy  matter),  but  also 
wise  to  foresee  the  effect,  on  both  through 
and  local  traffic,  of  both  plans.  In  short,  if 
the  grown  railroad  is  often  whimsical  and 
despotic,  it  does  but  avenge  itself  for  the 
whims  and  despotism  which  it  suffers  from 
the  public  while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  railroad  is  projected;  the  projector 
has  secured  the  co-operation  of  sufidcient 
capital  to  enable  a  beginning  to  be  made; 
it  has  been  surveyed ;  the  right  of  way  has 
been  obtained ;  a  charter  has  been  secured ; 
it  now  remains  to  construct  the  road.  In 
the  inception  of  railroad  life  this  was  done 
by  the  company.  Of  the  first  railroad  George 
Stephenson  was  both  surveyor  and  contract- 
or. He  laid  out  every  foot  of  the  line  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  taking 
the  sights  through  the  spirit-level  with  his 
own  hands  and  eyes.  The  plans  of  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  Railroad  he  fought 
through  Parliament  by  his  own  indomitable 
will  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  wealth 
and  science  and  political  power.  And  when 
at  last  the  charter  was  obtained  and  the 
work  begun,  he  personally  supervised  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  getting  his  break- 
fast of  oatmeal  with  his  own  hands,  living  on 
horseback,  personally  inspecting  the  prog- 
ress of  every  department  of  the  work,  super- 
vising the  pay-rolls  of  the  men,  and  perfect- 
ing with  his  own  hand  the  working  drawings. 
But  the  growth  of  railroads  has  brought  with 
it  a  division  of  labor,  and  now  the  railroad  cor- 
poration rarely  or  never  constructs  its  own 
line.  This  is  done  for  the  company  by  a  rail- 
road contractor.  Fifty  years  ago  the  farmor 
literally  built  his  own  house,  mortised  the 
timber  himself,  perhaps  cutting  down  the 
trees  and  squaring  them  with  his  own  broad- 
axe,  and  calling  in  his  neighbors  to  assist 
him  with  the  raising.  The  gentleman  of 
to-day  hires  a  builder  to  construct  his  house 
and  an  architect  to  supervise  it,  and  per- 
haps never  sees  his  edifice  from  the  day  the 
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ground  is  first  broken  until  he  is  ready  to 
move  in.  Kailroad  architecture  is  a  distinct 
art,  and  raihroad  building  a  distinct  profes- 
sion; and  the  company  as  little  thinks  of 
personally  constructing  its  own  road  as  does 
the  merchant  of  personally  supervising  the 
erection  of  his  own  house. 

The  railroad  contractor  is  eminently  a 
practical  man.  He  is  apt  to  be  a  self-made 
man.  He  is  not  unfrequently  one  who  com- 
menced life  with  the  spade,  the  pickaxe,  and 
the  wheelbarrow.  He  had  greater  industry 
or  greater  shrewdness  than  his  fellows,  and 
became  the  head  of  a  gang  of  men.  Then 
he  took  a  small  contract  on  his  own  account, 
invested  luckily  in  real  estate  along  the  line 
of  a  projected  railway,  amassed  a  little  cap- 
ital, employed  both  capital  and  practical 
experience  to  good  advantage,  and  so  grad- 
ually got  on  in  the  world^  till  now,  what 
with  capital  and  credit,  he  stands  ready  to 
undertake  any  work  which  the  railroad  cap- 
italist desires  undertaken.  He  knows  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  earth  there  are  in  a  hill, 
and  how  many  it  will  take  to  fill  up  a  val- 
ley. He  has  a  practiced  eye  for  soils,  and 
detects  by  a  sort  of  intuition  where  the  hard 
rock  will  be,  and  where  the  cutting  will  be 
an  easy  one.  Earth  digging,  blasting  rocks, 
pumping,  embanking,  boring  and  building 
tunnels,  erecting  bridges  and  culverts,  are 
all  familiar  operations  with  him.  He  pos- 
sesses a  larger  or  smaller  stock  of  wheel- 
barrows, picks,  shovels,  carts,  earth  wagons, 
and  horses.  He  lays  temporary  sleepers 
and  light  rails  as  the  work  progresses,  and 
generally  owns  at  least  one  or  two  locomo- 
tives and  the  necessary  dirt  cars  for  drag- 
ging materials.  He  usually  contracts  for  a 
section  of  the  road  to  be  built  at  a  fixed 
price,  or  at  one  which  varies  within  certain 
limits,  according  to  the  development  of  dif- 
ficulties as  the  work  progresses.  He  often 
sublets  to  other  contractors  his  work  in  its 
detail.  He  sometimes  makes  a  miscalcula- 
tion and  loses  a  fortune,  but  his  miscalcula- 
tions are  oftener  on  the  credit  side  of  his 
ledger,  and  the  result  a  fortune  made.  He 
has  abundant  opportunities  to  make  inci- 
dental profits,  and  he  is  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  them. 

But  he  must  not  only  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  railroad  works,  he  must  have 
a  practical  skill  in  managing  railroad  work- 
ers. 

The  first  public  works  of  importance  in 
England  were  the  canals.  The  same  class 
of  workers  that  constructed  them  are  now 
employed  in  the  construction  of  railroads. 
Their  popular  name  is  derived  from  their 
original  connection  with  the  great  system 
of  inland  navigation  which  preceded  and 
prepared  for  railways ;  they  are  still  termed 
navvies.  The  picture  which  Parliamentary 
reports  give  us  of  the  character  of  these  men 
is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  imagine 


that  violence  and  corruption  are  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  American  republic,  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  stronger  and  more 
centralized  government,  like  that  of  Great 
Britain,  would  put  an  end  to  the  brawls  and 
lawlessness  which  they  imagine  to  be  jDecul- 
iar  to  a  free  country. 

"Possessed  of  all  the  daring  recklessness 
of  the  smuggler,"  says  one  English  authori- 
ty, Mr.  Roscoe,  "their  ferocious  behavior  can 
only  be  equaled  by  the  brutality  of  their  lan- 
guage. It  may  be  truly  said  their  hand  is 
against  every  man's,  and  before  they  have 
been  long  located  every  man's  hand  is  against 
theirs.  From  being  long  known  to  each  oth- 
er they  generally  act  in  concert,  and  put  at 
defiance  any  local  constabulary  force;  con- 
sequently crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  char- 
acter were  common,  and  robbery,  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment,  was  an  every- 
day occurrence." 

Another  English  writer,  Mr.  Francis,  is 
equally  complimentary.  "The  dread w^hich 
such  men  as  these  spread  throughout  a  ru- 
ral community  was  striking ;  nor  was  it 
without  a  cause.  Depredations  among  the 
farms  and  fields  of  the  vicinity  were  fre- 
quent. They  injured  every  thing  they  ap- 
proached. From  their  huts  to  that  part  of 
the  railway  at  which  they  worked,  over 
corn  or  grass,  tearing  down  embankments, 
injuring  young  plantations,  making  gaps  in 
hedges,  on  they  went,  in  one  direct  line, 
without  regard  to  damage  done  or  property 
invaded.  Game  disappeared  from  the  most 
sacred  preserves ;  gamekeepers  were  defied ; 
and  country  gentlemen  who  had  imprisoned 
rustics  by  the  dozen  for  violating  the  same 
law  shrank  in  despair  from  the  railway '  nav- 
igator.' They  often  committed  the  most 
outrageous  acts  in  their  drunken  madness. 
Like  dogs  released  from  a  week's  confine- 
ment, they  ran  about,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves.  They  defied 
the  law,  broke  open  prisons,  released  their 
comrades,  and  slew  policemen.  The  Scotch 
fought  with  the  Irish,  and  the  Irish  attack- 
ed the  Scotch ;  while  the  rural  peace-officers, 
utterly  inadequate  to  suppress  the  tumult, 
stood  calmly  by  and  waited  the  result. 
When  no  work  was  required  of  them  on  the 
Sunday,  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  England 
were  desecrated  by  their  presence.  Loun- 
ging in  highways  and  by-ways,  groui)ing  to- 
gether in  lanes  and  valleys,  insolent  and  in- 
sulting, they  were  dreaded  by  the  good  and 
welcomed  by  the  bad.  They  left  a  sadness 
in  the  homes  of  many  whose  sons  they  had 
vitiated  and  whose  daughters  they  had  dis- 
honored. Stones  were  tlirown  at  passers- 
by  ;  women  were  personally  abused,  and  men 
were  irritated.  On  the  week-day,  when 
their  work  was  done,  the  streets  were  void 
of  all  save  their  lawless  visitors,  and  of  those 
who  associated  with  them.  They  were  re- 
garded as  savages;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
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bered  that  large  bodies  of  men,  armed  with 
pitchforks  and  scythes,  went  out  to  do  bat- 
tle with  those  on  another  line  a  few  miles 
off,  the  feeling  was  justified  by  facts.  Crimes 
of  every  description  increased,  but  offenses 
against  the  person  were  most  common.  On 
one  occasion  hundreds  of  them  were  within 
five  minutes'  march  of  each  other  ere  the 
military  and  the  magistrates  could  get  be- 
tween them  to  repress  their  daring  desires." 

Christian  philanthropy  has  not  been  ob- 
livious of  the  condition  of  these  navvies, 
equally  dreadful  to  themselves  and  danger- 
ous to  society.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  home  mission  work  is  that  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  ladies  of  the  highest 
culture  and  refinement  among  these  barbari- 
ans of  civilization.  The  result  of  improved 
systems  of  administration  by  Christian  con- 
tractors has  been  more  effectual,  however, 
than  any  direct  and  immediate  efforts  by 
lay  missionaries.  Of  these  the  work  of  Sir 
Morton  Peto  may  be  mentioned  as  a  type. 
He  broke  up  the  ticket  system,  i.  e.,  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  tickets,  to  be  redeemed  at 
the  shop  established  by  the  contractor.  He 
paid  all  wages  weekly.  He  opened  the  way 
for  house  to  house  visitation  by  Christian 
clergymen  and  laymen.  He  provided  clean- 
ly barracks  in  lieu  of  their  huts  of  turf  or 
stone.  He  provided  every  one  who  could 
read  with  a  Bible,  and  organized  clubs  for 
mutual  help  in  case  of  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune. His  example  was  followed  by  others ; 
and  though  the  English  navvy  is  not  as  yet 
a  very  creditable  product  of  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  his  character  and 
condition  have  greatly  improved. 

In  this  country  the  work  of  the  pick  and 
the  barrow  is  largely  performed  by  Irish  la- 
borers. Tneir  temporary  villages  are  famil- 
iar to  every  traveler  on  our  railroads.  Their 
management  requires,  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor,  peculiar  dexterity  to  avoid  the 
loss  inevitable  from  wasted  hours  or  misap- 
plied energies.  In  brief,  the  railroad  con- 
tractor has  under  him  an  army  of  men  with- 
out the  discipline  of  an  army ;  he  must  ex- 
ercise over  them  the  control  of  a  general 
without  being  invested  with  a  general's  au- 
thority. 

A  condensed  sketch  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  attendant  upon  the  construction  of 
a  single  line  of  railroad  will  better  illus- 
trate the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful railroad  contractor,  and  the  nature 
of  his  work,  than  any  general  description. 
From  Aspinwall  to  Panama  there  runs  a 
line  of  railroad  across  the  isthmus  which 
bears  the  latter  name.  It  is  not  a  long  line ; 
its  length  is  but  forty-seven  miles  and  a  frac- 
tion. It  is  not  of  difficult  grades ;  its  highest 
point  is  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet 
above  tide-water,  and  its  maximum  grade 
is  sixty  feet  to  a  mile.  Yet  this  single,  and 
in  size  comparatively  insignificant,  rail- 1 


road  involved  the  construction  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  minor  water-ways  and 
thirty-six  bridges,  the  latter  ranging  from 
twelve  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  length.    The  construction  of  this  road 
occupied  five  years  and  nine  months.  It 
commenced  at  Aspinwall,  in  the  heart  of  a 
swamp.     The  laborers  had  to  clear  their 
way  through  the  tangled  underbrush  of  a 
tropical  forest,  thigh-deep  in  water,  subject 
at  any  moment  to  the  attacks  of  alligators 
and  other  not  less  dangerous  though  less 
formidable  reptiles,  and  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  flies  and  mosquitoes.    Every  workman 
went  to  his  labor  veiled.    Residence  on  the 
land  was  impossible.    An  old  brig  anchored 
in  the  bay  served  the  purpose  of  barracks. 
The  constant  motion  of  their  prison-ship 
subjected  the  landsmen  to  continued  nausea 
by  night,  which  but  illy  fitted  them  for  toil 
by  day.    The  malarious  fevers  of  the  coun- 
try converted  their  movable  barracks  into  a 
hospital  ship.    The  two  engineers  in  charge 
took  turns  in  the  fever  with  their  men,  the 
least  disabled  rising  from  the  hospital  bed 
to  give  place  to  his  companion.  Natives 
were  lazy,  and  would  not  work.  Imported 
laborers  from  the  North  sickened  and  died 
in  such  numbers  that  the  work  actually 
stopped  for  want  of  hands.    The  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  coolies  proved  an  unsuccess- 
ful experiment,  for  melancholy  and  suicide 
thinned  out  their  ranks  almost  as  fast  as 
malarious  fever  the  ranks  of  their  braver 
comrades.    The  house  of  the  first  engineer 
was  built  on  the  tops  of  stumps  to  keep  it 
above  the  water-level.    The  freshets  which 
swell  the  Chagres  River,  sometimes  in  a  sin- 
gle night  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  above  its 
ordinary  level,  carried  away  the  nearly  com- 
pleted bridge  which  was  to  span  it.  Twice 
the  road  was  contracted  for,  and  twice  thrown 
back  upon  the  company's  hands,  before  it  was 
completed  so  far  as  to  enable  a  locomotive  to 
pass  over  it  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

A  distinct  department  of  railroad  engi- 
neering is  the  bridge-building.  This  is  now 
very  generally  undertaken,  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  bridges,  by  separate  corporations. 
Iron  and  stone  are  very  generally  taking  the 
place  of  wood  as  material  for  bridges  on  our 
best  railways.  The  character  of  the  struc- 
ture, whether  iron  or  stone,  whether  tubu- 
lar, or  suspension,  or  arched,  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  chasm  and  the  stream  to 
be  crossed.  Our  artist,  from  the  many  illus- 
trations of  bridges  which  the  Erie  Railway 
affords,  selects  two  (see  pages  379  and  381) 
as  samples  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  by 
the  railroad  engineer,  and  the  methods  of 
solving  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Starucca 
Viaduct  the  problem  was,  in  descending  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountain  that  inter- 
venes between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Del- 
aware valleys,  to  take  a  flying  leap  across  a 
vale  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  from  one  hill- 
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side  to  another.  The  valley  was  quite  too 
deep  and  long  to  be  filled  up  with  an  earth 
embankment,  which,  moreover,  would  be  in 
constant  danger  from  rains  and  freshets. 
This  problem  was  solved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  stone  viaduct  1200  feet  long,  110 
feet  high,  and  consisting  of  eighteen  arches 
with  spans  of  fifty  feet.  It  is  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and  appears  to  be  as  durable  as 
the  everlasting  hills  themselves.  The  other 
problem  was  involved  in  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  Genesee  River  from  the  high 
table-lands  through  which,  at  Portage,  it 
cuts  a  deep  but  narrow  ravine.  Its  solu- 
tion has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  mar- 
velous wooden  bridges  in  the  country.  It 
is  built  on  thirteen  stone  piers  set  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  on  which  is  reared  a  mass 
of  timber  rising  to  the  height  of  234  feet. 
It  is  said  to  be  so  constructed  that  any  tim- 
ber in  the  bridge  can  be  removed  and  re- 
placed at  pleasure.  These  illustrations  are 
taken  but  as  types  of  the  difflculties  to  be 
overcome  by  the  railroad  contractor,  and 
the  methods  of  overcoming  them.  The 
difficulties  are  as  diverse  as  nature  itself. 
To  attempt  any  comprehensive  account  ot 
bridges  and  bridge-building  would  require 
not  a  paragraph,  but  a  distinct  article. 

In  brief,  then,  it  is  the  office  of  the  railroad 
contractor  not  only  to  pierce  the  hills,  bridge 
the  streams,  cross  the  valleys,  construct  the 
stations ;  not  only  must  he  be  a  bridge-build- 
er, a  road-maker,  and  a  practical  mechanic ; 
not  only  must  he  do  his  work  with  ignorant, 
unskillful,  often  dishonest  workmen,  but  he 
must  do  it  frequently  in  the  heart  of  a  wild, 
waste  wilderness ;  must  transport  thither  his 
men,  his  tools,  his  provisions ;  must  erect  the 
shelter  and  provide  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  his  workmen ;  must  keep  up  their  failing 
courage  with  his  own,  and  must  do  all  at  the 
hazard  not  only  of  his  purse,  if  his  estimates 
have  deceived  him,  but  at  the  hazard  of  his 
health  and  even  of  his  life. 

The  railroad  is  built.  The  money  has 
been  raised.  The  cars  have  been  construct- 
ed, and  the  locomotives  purchased.  The 
railroad  is  equipped  and  in  running  order. 
Let  us  glance  rapidly  at  the  working  of  the 
road.  For  this  i)urpose  let  us  take  the 
history  of  a  single  train — say,  the  morning 
lightning  express  on  the  Erie  Railway  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo. 

The  first  work  of  the  day  is  to  put  the 
train  together.  Every  traveler  has  ob- 
served what  a  wilderness  of  cars  is  scat- 
tered about  the  stations  at  the  termini  of 
our  large  roads.  These  labyrinths  of  rail- 
road track  are  technically  termed  yards. 
At  Hornellsville,  where  the  two  forks  of  the 
Erie  Railway  unite,  one  going  to  Buffalo, 
the  other  to  Dunkirk,  there  are  over  sixteen 
miles  of  these  side  tracks.  Through  the 
heart  of  this  yard  the  through  track  must 
be  kept  always  clear  for  passing  trains. 


From  the  cars  which  fill  up  the  sidings  each 
outgoing  train  must  be  made  up.  In  the 
case  of  the  passenger  express  this  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  The  cars  that  have 
come  in  the  night  before  are  re-arranged  in 
a  reverse  order,  are  swept  and  dusted  and 
washed,  and  ready  for  use  again.  But  the 
putting  together  of  a  freight  or  mixed  train 
is  often  a  labor  of  great  perplexity.  The 
cars  which  are  intended  to  form  such  a  train 
are  often  scattered  widely  over  the  yard,  one 
on  the  warehouse  track,  another  on  the  lum- 
ber side  track,  a  third  on  the  coal  side  track, 
a  fourth  among  the  defective  cars  in  the  re- 
pair shop.  These  it  is  the  business  of  the 
yardsman  to  collect  and  organize  into  a 
train.  For  this  purpose  there  is  placed 
under  his  orders  a  small  switching  engine, 
with  its  engineer  and  fireman.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  this  yardsman  is  on  the  move. 
He  must  know  every  inch  of  his  d^pot  yard, 
the  beginning  and  end  of  every  side  track, 
the  peculiarities  of  every  switch,  the  time 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every  train, 
the  location  of  every  car.  He  must  know 
how  to  get  them  in  place  with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste  of  time  and  energy,  how  to  util- 
ize every  moment,  when  he  may  safely  cross 
this  track,  when  run  along  that.  All  day 
he  is  dodging  in  and  out  among  tracks 
crowded  with  cars,  and  often  with  passing 
trains,  with  nothing  to  guide  him  but  his 
own  judgment,  making  his  own  time-table 
from  minute  to  minute,  sometimes  under 
exigencies  such  that  a  delay  of  a  minute 
results  in  a  delay  of  hours.  Next  to  the 
engineer  and  fireman,  there  is  perhaps  no 
position  of  greater  hazard  or  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  that  of  the  yardsman. 

The  train  is  in  its  place.  The  early  pas- 
sengers are  arriving  and  getting  themselves 
comfortably  seated  for  their  trip,  while  the 
fireman  is  at  work  preparing  his  engine  for 
the  day's  work.  Every  engine  has  its  own 
engineer  and  fireman.  This  is  a  necessity, 
for  an  engine  is  like  an  organ ;  each  new  one 
must  be  learned  anew  before  one  can  play 
on  it  well.  The  most  experienced  engineer 
can  never  use  a  new  engine  to  good  advan- 
tage. Did  you  never  examine  the  iron  horse 
as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  its  train,  impatient 
to  begin  its  day's  journey  ?  How  it  shines ! 
What  mirrors  every  bit  of  burnished  brass 
and  polished  steel !  It  must  be  groomed 
like  a  horse,  and  the  fireman  is  the  groom. 
There  is  a  hostler  besides,  or  gang  of  hos- 
tlers :  wipers  they  call  them.  When  the  en- 
gine comes  in  from  its  day's  duty  it  goes 
straight  to  the  engine-house,  and  the  wiper 
takes  it  in  hand.  Sooty,  dusty,  smoky, 
greasy,  and  hot,  it  is  delivered  to  him.  He 
does  not  leave  it  until  every  piece  of  metal 
shines  again  like  French  glass,  or  the  reflect- 
ing mirror  of  a  great  telescope.  "Mighty 
unpleasant  sort  of  work  it  is  until  you  get 
used  to  it.   For  you  see  an  engine  don't  cool 
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down  right  off  when  it  comes  in,  and  it's 
pretty  hot  work  handlin'  machinery  just 
after  a  hundred -mile  run,  and  the  steam 
only  just  let  out  of  the  boiler."  Yet,  with 
all  the  hostler's  care,  the  groom  is  never  sat- 
isfied ;  and  after  the  morning  fire  is  kindled, 
and  the  tender  is  piled  full  of  coal,  and  the 
water  has  been  taken  on,  you  may  see  him 
still  polishing  away  at  portions,  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  might  well  be  the  envy  of 
any  housekeeper.  All  aboard!  The  last 
look  is  taken  by  the  careful  engineer  at  his 
machinery,  the  steam  is  tested,  the  signal- 
bell  rings,  and  the  train  starts  and  rolls 
slowly  out  of  the  station. 

Come  ride  with  me  on  the  engine.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  get  a  special  permit  from  the 
superintendent,  for  the  strictest  orders  for- 
bid the  engineer  to  carry  any  one  on  his  en- 
gine without —  Nay,  stop  !  It  is  nothing 
much  to  ride  on  an  engine  by  day ;  but  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  himself  a  railway  super- 
intendent, for  our  companion,  we  will  try  it 
on  a  night  express.* 

"  The  Greyhound  had  a  full  head  of  steam 
on,  and  was  blowing  off  its  safety-valve, 
making  a  deafening  noise,  and  groaning  with 
the  power  within  her.  Carefully  proceed- 
ing through  the  yard  and  fast  freight  trains 
that  would  follow  us,  we  soon  left  the  sta- 
tion lights  behind,  and  plowed  into  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm. 

''John  Dobbs  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  men  on  the  road.  It  was  his  boast,  and 
an  honest  one,  that  during  the  sixteen  years 
he  had  been  driving  on  that  road,  he  had  not 
cost  the  company  a  dollar  for  any  negligence 
or  mistake  of  his.  His  record  was  clear.  I 
sat  and  watched  him  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cab.  He  was  rather  tall,  thin,  and 
of  a  nervous  temperament ;  and  although  not 
even  the  smoke-stack  of  the  engine  could  be 
seen  for  the  darkness  and  the  drifting  snow, 
his  piercing  eye  never  wavered  from  its  un- 
substantial mark.  One  hand  on  the  throt- 
tle, the  other  on  the  reversing  lever,  he  stood 
erect  and  firm,  intensely  propelling  his  vis- 
ion into  the  abysmal  darkness  beyond.  The 
Greyhound  began  to  feel  her  feet  j  her  speed 
increased  with  every  stroke  of  the  piston 
head.  Her  machinery  quivered  with  its 
force :  she  leaped  and  reeled  on  each  defect- 
ive joint,  but  her  iron  members  held  her 
firm.  The  fireman  never  ceased  to  cast  in 
the  fuel,  and  the  fierce  flames  darted  ardent- 
ly through  her  brassy  veins.  Suddenly  a 
scream  from  the  whistle,  a  quick  movement 
on  the  throttle — the  fireman  rushed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  engine — a  flash  of  light! 
We  passed  a  station  and  a  freight  train  on 


*  We  quote  from  A  Fast  Life  on  the  Modern  High- 
way, from  a  semi-serious  point  of  view,  by  Joseph 
Taylor  (Harper  and  Brothers),  to  whose  graphic  pic- 
tures of  railroad  life  we  are  largely  indebted  for  our 
account  of  the  practical  working  of  the  American  rail- 
way. 


the  side  track.  More  fuel  into  the  fire,  and 
the  Greyhound  urged  ahead,  for  now  we  had 
a  straight  piece  of  track  before  us.  The 
storm  abated,  and  the  sky  cleared.  The  fire- 
man produced  from  his  pocket  a  small  cutty- 
pipe,  loaded  it  with  tobacco,  lighted  it  with 
a  puff  or  two,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
stuck  it  between  John's  teeth.  John  had 
taken  about  twenty  rapid  whiffs,  when  the 
fireman,  as  unceremoniously  as  before,  trans- 
ferred it  to  himself,  and  with  a  few  fierce 
draws  consumed  the  load — a  very  impolite 
proceeding,  but  apparently  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  engine.  Those  few  draws  did 
both  men  good.  Johnny's  grasp  tightened 
on  the  throttle,  and  the  fireman  with  new 
energy  threw  in  the  wood. 

"  We  passed  a  few  more  stations  and  freight 
trains,  and  at  tremendous  speed  bounded 
from  the  level  down  a  grade,  the  steepest  on 
the  road.  Steam  was  shut  off,  the  fireman 
seized  the  wheel,  the  whistle  screamed  for 
the  brakes,  and  we  finally  came  to  a  stand 
right  under  the  hose  of  a  water-tank. 

" '  Engine-driving  is  trying  work  such 
weather  as  to-night.  Sir,'  said  Johnny,  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  off  his  face  with  his 
sleeve,  'when  you  can't  see  your  signal- 
lights,  nor  even  your  smoke-stack,  and  you 
have  to  run  like  mad  on  a  bad  track  to  make 
up  time  so  as  not  to  lose  connection.  I  tell 
you  it  makes  a  man  sweat  if  he's  as  cold  as 
a  lump  of  ice.  You  have  to  go  it  blind. 
You  3an't  see  if  the  switches  are  right.  If 
trains  you  are  to  pass  have  got  into  a  side 
track,  you  can't  make  out  any  thing  till 
you're  right  into  it.  It's  trying  work  on  the 
mind,  Sir,  is  driving  an  engine.  Such  as  us 
get  very  little  sleep.  The  other  night  my 
wife  started  up  in  bed  and  screamed  as  if 
she  was  being  murdered.  "What  are  you 
doing  ?"  she  cried ;  and  bless  your  life.  Sir, 
there  was  I  pulling  her  slender  arm  with 
all  my  might,  while  my  foot  was  steadied 
against  something  else,  trying  to  reverse.' 

"  Over  this  dream  at  his  wife's  expense 
John  Dobbs  laughed  heartily ;  and  as  the 
tank  was  now  filled  with  water,  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  wood  was  thrown  on  the  tender,  I 
wished  him  good-night,  preferring  to  com- 
plete my  journey  in  the  palace  car  at  the 
rear." 

With  John's  statement,  "engine-driving  is 
trying  work  on  the  mind,"  we  fully  agree ; 
in  truth,  no  one  who  has  not  ridden  on  the 
engine  of  a  fast  express  by  night,  as  we  have 
done,  can  imagine  how  trying  it  is.  No 
wonder  that  the  perpetual  stimulant  to  their 
nerves  indurates  their  sensibilities  ;  no  won- 
der that,  as  a  class,  railroad  engineers  are  a 
"  hard  set."  But  they  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, noble,  faithful,  true,  ready  always  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  save  their  train.  The 
true  engineer  must  be  a  man  of  ready  re- 
sources and  quick  instincts.  He  must  have  a 
mind  that  is  stimulated,  not  dazed,  by  emer- 
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gencies.  He  must  know  liow  to  think  quick 
in  the  threatening  of  danger  ;  when  to  shut 
off  steam  and  stop  his  train  ;  when  to  put  on 
more  steam,  and  run  the  hazard  of  brushing 
the  obstacle  from  the  track  with  such  mo- 
mentum as  to  save  himself  and  his  passen- 
gers. He  must  know  both  his  engine  and 
his  road,  what  she  can  bear,  and  what  strain 
the  road  puts  upon  her ;  where  are  the  up 
grades  where  she  needs  all  her  steam,  where 
the  down  grades  where  all  should  be  cut 
off;  where  the  crossings  where  the  whistle 
or  the  bell  must  be  sounded,  where  the  sta- 
tions, and  how  to  adjust  his  speed  so  as  to 
stop  just  at  the  right  time  and  place.  He 
must  have  ears  and  eyes  and  thoughts  all 
and  always  alert.  He  must  not  merely,  like 
Davy  Crockett,  be  sure  he  is  right  and  then 
go  ahead,  but  be  sure  while  he  is  going 
ahead.  He  must  look  out  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  others  as  well,  and  never  can 
be  certain  that  the  switchmen,  on  whose 
fidelity  his  life  and  the  lives  of  all  his  pas- 
sengers depend,  have  done  their  duty  until 
he  has  safely  passed  the  crossing  or  the  sid- 
ing. In  short,  it  is  not  only  true  of  him 
that  there  is  always  but  a  step  between  him 
and  death,  but  it  is  always  also  a  step  of  one 
who  is  traveling  thirty  miles  an  hour.  He 
must  be  a  practical  mechanic,  and  be  able  to 
repair  a  break  in  his  engine  without  ade- 
quate tools.  He  must  be  a  man  of  iron  will, 
able  to  withstand  every  influence  and  press- 
ure in  times  of  difficulty.  An  express  train 
on  a  single-track  railroad  comes  to  a  station. 
It  is  here  to  pass  a  down  express  on  the  same 
road.  It  is  winter.  Both  trains  are  behind 
time.  The  time-table  gives  the  ri  ght  of  way 
to  the  up  train,  but  requires  "caution." 
The  word  is  a  vague  one,  and  capable  of  va- 
rious constructions.  The  engineer  resolves 
to  wait  where  he  is.  The  uneasy  passengers 
wish  him  to  go  on.  Delegation  after  dele- 
gation urge  him  to  do  so.  At  length  a  tele- 
gram is  received.  It  reads  simply,  "Come 
ahead."  It  is  neither  signed  nor  dated.  The 
obstinate  engineer  will  not  budge.  The 
passengers  hold  an  indignation  meeting. 
Resolutions  are  reported  and  carried,  to  be 
presented  to  the  president  of  the  road.  And 
just  as  the  meeting  is  adjourning  down 
comes  an  extra  engine,  carrying  no  light, 
and  running  a,t  sixty  miles  an  hour,  to  get 
doctors  to  attend  the  wounded  on  a  "  smash 
up"  of  the  down  express  eleven  miles  above.* 
The  obstinacy  of  the  engineer  in  giving  a 
rigid  construction  to  the  one  word  "  caution" 
has  saved  the  company  another  smash  up, 
and  the  doctors  more  patients.  The  thought- 
ful traveler  will  probably  recollect  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  the  unreasonable 
public  has  similarly  berated  a  delaying  train, 
and  yet  would  have  been  equally  quick  to 


*  A  fact.  See  Reminiscences  in  the  Life  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  1861,  page  115. 


denounce  the  careless  engineer  if  he  had 
yielded  to  its  own  unreasonable  demands. 

Scarcely  less  important  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  train  than  the  engineer  is  the 
conductor.  He  is  the  cajitain  of  all  but  the 
engine.  He  must  be  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature,  know  how  to  be  quick  and  yet  court- 
eous, firm  and  yet  affable.  He  must  be  able 
to  detect  the  difference  between  the  real  un- 
fortunate who  has  lost  his  ticket  and  his 
purse  together,  and  the  railroad  swindler 
who  makes  a  pretense  of  loss  serve  him  the 
purpose  of  getting  many  a  free  ride.  He 
must  be  equally  competent  to  help  out  with 
all  her  bundles  the  anxious  lady  from  Pump- 
kinville,  who  has  never  ridden  in  the  cars 
before,  and  quick  to  eject  the  brazen-faced 
defrauder  who  has  no  ticket,  and  no  notion 
of  paying  for  one.  He  must  be  brave,  for 
his  courage  is  often  tested ;  forbearing,  for 
his  patience  is  sorely  tried ;  and  faithful, 
because  great  trust  is  reposed  in  him.  He 
must  have  some  practical  knowledge  to  help 
him  with  expedients  when  accidents  occur, 
a  ready  judgment  and  nerve  to  act  promptly 
in  time  of  danger.  He  must  see  that  no 
time  is  lost  at  stations,  carrying  his  time- 
table in  his  head,  and  never  misrecollecting 
its  figures  ;  have  at  his  fingers'  ends  all  the 
intricate  system  of  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  his  superiors ;  keep  on  good  terms 
with  his  engineer  and  his  brakemen,  and 
control  the  latter  without  seeming  to  do  so. 
He  must  have  an  eye  to  the  condition  of  the 
track,  the  trestles,  bridges,  culverts,  and  em- 
bankments ;  must  keep  in  mind  and  under 
examination  the  brakes,  couplings,  and  bell- 
ropes  of  his  cars  ;  must  inspect  his  train  be- 
fore starting,  to  see  that  his  cars  have  been 
carefully  swept  and  dusted ;  must  know 
that  his  watch  accords  with  railroad  time ; 
must  be  sure  before  starting  that  he  is  prop- 
erly provided  with  flags,  signal-lamps,  torpe- 
does, links,  and  pins.  He  must  keep  on  the 
alert  for  signals  from  the  engineer,  and  from 
stations  on  his  route.  He  must  keep  in  mind 
his  passengers,  see  that  they  get  out  at  their 
right  stations,  or  take  their  maledictions  in 
recompense  for  their  own  ignorance  or  inat- 
tention. He  must  take  up  all  tickets,  and 
often  must  go  through  a  long  train  twenty 
or  thirty  times  on  each  trip  to  make  sure  of 
the  tickets  of  his  way-passengers.  He  must 
get  out  at  every  station,  see  his  passengers 
all  off,  and  signal  the  train  to  proceed,  be- 
ing always  in  time  and  never  in  haste.  He 
must  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  answer  all  the 
questions  and  respond  to  all  the  complaints 
which  curious  or  captious  passengers  have 
to  prefer;  and  he  must  keep  a  perfect  ac- 
count and  render  a  perfect  report  of  all  tick- 
ets and  fares  collected.  In  brief,  the  com- 
bined duties  of  captain,  clerk,  and  steward 
of  a  steam-ship  fall  upon  the  conductor  of 
a  first-class  passenger  express.  He  travels 
usually  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
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hundred  miles  a  day,  often  including  the 
Sabbath,  and  his  compensation  reaches  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1200  per  year ! 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Westinghouse 
air  brake  the  office  of  the  brakeman  has  sen- 
sibly decreased  in  importance.   This  brake  is 
operated  by  compressed  air,  which  is  driven 
through  tubes  beneath  the  cars  by  the  steam 
from  the  engine.    These  tubes  are  coupled 
when  the  train  is  made  up.    The  whole  is 
operated  as  one  brake  from  the  engine  by 
the  fireman.    It  places  the  whole  train  com- 
pletely under  the  engineer's  control.  The 
through  fast  express  trains  on  our  great 
trunk  roads  are  now,  we  believe,  generally 
supplied  with  this  contrivance.     But  the 
train  can  not  spare  the  brakeman.  He 
stulfs  fuel  into  the  stove  at  the  request  of 
the  passenger  who  is  too  cold,  and  opens  the 
window  at  the  request  of  the  passenger  who 
is  too  hot.   He  unlocks  the  seat  and  turns  it 
over  for  the  mother  who  wants  to  convert  it 
into  a  lounge  for  her  tired  child  to  sleep  on. 
He  opens  the  door  and  shouts  in  stentorian 
tones  some  unintelligible  words  at  the  ap- 
proach to  every  station.    He  occasionally 
makes  announcements,  but  as  he  usually 
does  this  when  the  train  is  in  full  motion, 
and  as  he  has  never  been  taught  to  articu- 
late very  distinctly,  the  passenger  who  is 
curious  to  know  the  meaning  of  his  address 
has  always  to  ask  for  its  private  repetition. 
He  is  always  on  hand  to  help  passengers  off 
the  platform.    Of  men  he  is  decidedly  ob- 
livious ;  he  is  a  ladies'  man,  and  the  assidu- 
ity of  his  attentions  is  generally  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  their  youth  and  beauty.    When  he 
can  inveigle  a  young  lady  on  to  the  platform 
before  the  train  has  quite  reached  a  stop, 
and  can  protect  her  from  falling  by  gently 
encircling  her  waist  with  his  strong  arm,  he 
is  perfectly  happy.    A  virtuous  brakeman  is 
never  without  his  reward. 

The  freight  brakeman  has  duties  more 
arduous  and  dangerous.  Mr.  Taylor  says 
that  there  are  reputed  to  be  fi.ve  hundred 
distinct  car  couplings  for  which  patents 
have  been  obtained,  or  at  least  sought. 
But  as  yet  the  coupling  jf  freight  cars  is 
done  by  hand,  and  this  duty  devolves  upon 
the  brakeman.  Balancing  the  pin  over  the 
end  of  the  bar  through  which  it  is  to  be 
dropped  to  perfect  the  coupling,  he  awaits 
with  composure  the  coming  together  of  the 
cars.  Leaning  over  the  track,  he  supports 
the  link  or  bar  in  one  hand,  and  holds  the 
pin  in  the  other.  When  the  cars  come  to- 
gether with  force,  and  continue  on  their  way 
for  some  yards,  the  brakeman  who  is  per- 
forming the  coupling  is  for  a  moment  lost 
to  sight.  It  may  be  that  he  will  directly 
step  out,  vigorously  crying,  "All  right — go 
ahead !"  It  may  be  that  he  will  have  fallen 
beneath  the  wheels,  one  more  victim  to  the 
present  rude  and  cruel  method  of  freight  car 
•coupling.    We  repeat  here  and  emphasize 


the  demand  of  Mr.  Taylor  for  reform  in  this 
matter.  "It  is  high  time  that  some  steps 
were  taken  to  lessen  the  number  of  shock- 
ing casualties  from  car  couplings  which  are 
recorded  with  such  monotonous  frequency  in 
the  daily  newspapers.  If  the  railroads  will 
take  no  concerted  action  in  the  matter,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Legislatures  to 
compel  railroad  corporations  to  make  use  of 
better  and  safer  methods  of  coupling  cars 
than  many  of  them  now  do.  This  would, 
of  course,  be  attended  with  some  inconven- 
ience, but  it  would  save  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  railroad  employes."  We  may  add 
that  the  radical  cause,  probably,  of  this  neg- 
lect is  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  railroad  em- 
ployes are  inexpensive.  The  railroad  cor- 
poration is  held  responsible  for  all  accidents, 
occasioned  by  its  negligence,  to  its  passen- 
gers, but  a  rule  of  law,  which  certainly  in 
this  instance  works  with  apparent  injustice, 
renders  them  exempt  from  damages  in  the 
case  of  injuries  to  employ6s.  So  long  as 
brakes  cost  more  than  brakemen  we  may 
expect  the  present  sacrificial  method  of  car 
coupling  to  be  continued. 

These  are  the  officials  on  the  train — the 
conductor,  engineer,  fireman,  and  brakeman ; 
for  the  express  agent  and  water -boy  and 
newspaper  vendor  can  hardly  be  entitled 
as  train  officials;  and  the  baggage-master, 
though  an  important  personage,  as  the  bride 
discovers  when  at  the  end  of  her  journey  her 
trunk  is  not  forth-coming,  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conduct  or  management  of 
the  train.  But  not  more  on  a  conductor  or 
engineer  does  the  safety  of  a  train  depend 
than  on  the  switch-tender.  Of  these  there 
are  on  the  Erie  Railway  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  If  on  any  of  our  railroads  one  of 
these  switch-tenders  fails  of  his  duty,  sleeps 
at  his  post,  mistakes  his  instructions,  forgets 
or  misplaces  a  switch,  blunders  through 
heedlessness,  or  blunders  through  what  is 
quite  as  common  a  cause  of  accident,  excess- 
ive care  and  anxiety,  the  result  may  be  a 
terrible  accident — a  train  off  the  track,  a  col- 
lision, or  a  precipitation  into  an  open  draw. 
Literally  the  movement  of  a  rail  an  inch  one 
way  or  the  other  is  all  that  saves  every  ex- 
press train  from  destruction,  and  this  not 
merely  at  one  point  on  the  line,  but  at  every 
station  and  side  track.  And  these  switch- 
es are  generally  presided  over  by  Irishmen, 
whose  average  wages  are  a  dollar  and  three- 
quarters  per  day.  No  wonder  that  mis- 
placed switches  are  the  most  prolific  of  all 
causes  of  accidents. 

Take  your  stand  for  an  hour  in  the  yard 
of  one  of  our  great  railway  stations ;  watch 
the  switchman  on  duty ;  observe  the  rapid- 
ity of  his  movements,  and  their  constancy. 
As  the  trains  and  engines  pass,  sometimes 
crowding  in  close  proximity  upon  each  oth- 
er, see  him  guide  each  one  by  his  lever  to  its 
appropriate  place  :  sending  this  train  down 
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a  side  track,  opening  the  way  for  that  train 
to  pass  up  upon  another  siding,  now  letting 
a  single  engine  run  down  the  track  for  a 
freight  car,  now  switching  off  a  long  freight 
train  to  a  remote  quarter  of  the  great  yard, 
and  all  the  time  keeping  in  mind  the  through 
passenger  trains  which  come  thundering  by 
in  either  direction,  and  which  depend  on  his 
memory  and  movements  for  a  clear  track. 
Mr.  Taylor  pictures  his  perplexity  in  this 
sketch  of  the  switch-tender's  soliloquy  : 

"  Let's  see.  Excursion  train's  due  at  4.45, 
and  it  ain't  in.  There's  the  accommoda- 
tion whistling  like  mad,  though  before  that 
there  was  the  mixed.  No !  that  must  have 
been  the  Blue  Line  freight.  No !  that  was 
a  stock  train.  No,  it  warn't,  neither ;  that 
was  the  empties.  This  is  the  oil  train;  I 
can  smell  it ;  and  right  in  the  way  of  the 
express ;  and  darn  me  if  I  know  which  track 
she's  on." 

It  has  been  said  that  quite  as  common  a 
cause  of  accident  as  carelessness  is  excess- 
ive care.  We  believe  that  raih'oad  men  will 
bear  out  this  assertion.  For  generally  the 
responsibility  T)ut  upon  the  switch-tender  is 
too  great  for  his  capacity.  He  can  not  bear 
it,  feels  that  he  can  not  bear  it,  is  oppressed 
by  the  sense  of  its  weight.  So  long  as  every 
thing  goes  smoothly  and  regularly,  he  per- 
forms his  j)art  in  the  great  machine.  But 
any  sudden  exigency  throws  his  mind  into 
a  whirl ;  he  can  no  longer  think ;  he  knows 
that  the  lives  of  a  hundred  passengers  de- 
pend on  his  actions ;  there  is  but  one  instant 
to  decide  and  to  act ;  and  he  does  the  very 
thing  which  produces  the  disaster  against 
which  he  meant  to  guard. 

I  was  standing,"  says  a  railroad  super- 
intendent, "near  a  switch-tender  who  had 
been  twenty  years  in  our  employ.  He  was 
steady  as  the  day  is  long,  was  religious,  con- 
scientious, and  a  total  abstainer.  He  did 
not  know  that  I  was  near.  He  turned  his 
switch  for  the  freight  train  to  pass  upon 
the  side  track,  then  turned  it  back  for  an 
ai)proaching  express.  When  the  whistle 
sounded,  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
train,  he  went  deliberately  to  his  switch, 
and  turned  it  back,  so  that  the  lightning 
express  must  have  inevitably  dashed  right 
into  the  waiting  freight  train.  I  yelled  with 
all  my  might,  'Reverse  your  switch!'  He 
sprang  to  the  handle,  and  reversed  it ;  he 
had  not  a  second  to  spare ;  the  train  flew  by 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  and  Avas  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  in  a  moment.  The  man 
could  give  subsequently  no  account  of  his 
conduct.  When  the  whistle  sounded  an  im- 
pulse seized  him  to  turn  the  switch,  and  he 
did  so  instantly,  under  an  impression  that 
the  switch  was  wrong." 

How  many  times,  reader,  have  you  gone 
to  bed  and  forgotten  to  wind  up  your  watch, 
and  never  discovered  your  neglect  until  you 
found  it  run  down  the  next  morning  ?  How 


many  times  have  you  wound  it  up  so  me- 
chanically and  unconsciously  that  five  min 
utes  later  you  have  taken  it  out  of  your 
pocket  to  repeat  the  operation?  What  we 
do  habitually  and  mechanically  we  are  apt 
to  do  without  thought,  and  also  to  forget  to 
do.  When  the  switch-tender  repeats  with 
his  switch  your  blunder  with  your  watch, 
the  result  is  often  a  terrible  railroad  acci- 
dent.  When  I  consider  what  an  army  of 
switch-tenders  is  employed  on  the  65,000 
miles  of  American  railway,*  I  wonder  that 
the  misplaced  switches  and  the  consequent 
railway  disasters  are  not  more  common. 

Scarcely  more  important,  although  a  vast- 
ly more  dignified  and  better  paid  official,  i& 
the  train-dispatcher  —  more  important  in 
that  engineers  and  switchmen  and  conduct- 
ors are  subject  to  his  orders.  On  certain 
roads  his  duties  are  united  with  those  of  the 
division  superintendent.  He  is  to  the  road 
what  the  officer  of  the  deck  is  to  the  ship. 
On  a  double-track  road  trains  can  to  a  large 
extent  be  run  by  a  time-table  and  general  di- 
rections, but  on  a  single-track  road  every  de- 
lay calls  at  once  for  orders  from  head-quar- 
ters. It  is  on  the  single-track  road  that  the 
train-dispatcher's  functions  are  at  once  the 
most  important  and  the  most  perplexing. 

Each  dispatcher's  section  is  from  fifty  ta 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  according  to 
the  number  of  trains  running,  difficulty  of 
working,  etc.  Where  continual  day  and 
night  work  is  required  there  are  three  dis- 
patchers to  each  section,  who  work  each 
eight  hours.  The  department  is  adminis- 
tered by  telegraph.  So  long  as  every  thing 
is  on  time,  and  there  are  no  extras,  specials, 
or  "wild-cats,"  the  train -dispatcher  has 
nothing  to  do.  But  the  first  delay  or  diffi- 
culty is  the  beginning  of  a  tangle  which  he 
must  unravel.  Snows,  storms,  fogs,  acci- 
dents, delays  on  other  roads,  may  sometimes 
all  combine  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Catamount  has  jumiDed  the  track, 
and  is  in  the  way  of  the  down  express  ;  Ze- 
bra is  stalled  on  the  grade  outside  the  yard 
with  a  heavy  freight  train ;  Hippopotamus 
is  out  of  water;  Snorter  has  blown  ofi"  a 
steam-chest  cover ;  Fly  has  burst  a  flue ;  the 
Lightning  is  twenty  minutes  behind  time,. 
and  Whirlwind  is  waiting  for  her  at  C  sta- 
tion. The  train-dispatcher  must  have  be- 
fore him  a  perfect  mental  map  of  the  road 
in  this  abnormal  condition.  He  telegraphs 
the  Lightning  to  go  on  to  D,  and  wait  for 
Whirlwind  there;  he  telegraphs  to  Whirl- 
wind to  push  on  to  D,  and  pass  Lightning 
there ;  he  telegraphs  to  station  agent  at  D 
both  the  orders;  he  sends  an  extra  engine 
out  to  give  Zebra  a  push  up  the  heavy 
grade ;  he  summons  a  force  from  the  repair 
shop  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Snorter ;  and 


*  The  exact  figures,  according  to  The  American 
Railroad  Manual,  are  06,491. 
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he  issues  cautions  all  around  of  tlie  accident 
to  Catamount.  In  all  these  cross  and  com- 
plicated arrangements  he  must  keep  in  mind 
the  siding  accommodations  at  various  points, 
so  as  not  to  get  more  trains  together  than 
he  can  get  out  again  without  delay ;  make 
allowance  for  the  weight  of  trains  and  the 
power  of  their  respective  engines ;  remember 
the  state  of  the  rails,  whether  slippery  or 
not ;  not  forget  the  grades  and  all  local  pe- 
culiarities ;  keep  himself  informed  moment 
by  moment  of  the  status  of  the  road,  for  the 
trains  are  always  in  motion,  and  changing 
their  relative  position  all  the  time;  study 
to  save  the  time  of  the  passengers  at  the 
loss  of  freight  time,  and  the  time  of  stock 
trains  at  the  loss  of  dead  freight.  He  keeps 
a  record  of  every  movement,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  watch  passes  along  both  the  compli- 
cations he  has  cured  and  those  he  has  cre- 
ated to  his  successor,  to  be  dealt  with  in 
similar  fashion.  In  the  train -dispatcher's 
office  the  motto  of  the  republic,  slightly  al- 
tered, might  be  appropriately  framed  and 
hung — Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
safety. 

Of  the  other  subordinate  officials  who  con- 
tribute to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  pas- 
senger, the  station-master,  the  ticket  agent, 
the  baggage-master,  the  sleex)ing  car  con- 
ductor, the  porters,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
speak.  Yet  we  should  do  a  manifest  in- 
justice to  our  theme  did  we  not  at  least  re- 
mind our  reader  of  two  features  of  the 
American  railway  system — through  tickets 
and  through  checks. 

By  an  admirably  adapted  system  the 
American  traveler  may  now  purchase  a  tick- 
et at  any  of  our  great  stations  for  almost 
any  other  station,  and  by  almost  any  com- 
bination of  routes  he  chooses.  The  tickets 
are  handed  to  him  in  a  long  line  of  separate 
yet  connected  bits  of  card-board,  good  for  a 
ride  over  a  portion  of  his  chosen  route.  On 
most  through  lines  his  ticket  is  good  until 
he  uses  it.  It  is  good  for  him  or  any  one  to 
whom  he  chooses  to  sell  it.  He  may  go  half- 
way on  his  journey,  stop,  make  a  visit  of 
six  months,  and  then  complete  his  trip. 
Each  ticket  bears  on  its  face  a  mark  indica- 
ting by  what  railroad  it  was  sold,  who  there- 
fore has  received  the  money.  At  certain 
stated  times  these  tickets  are  carried  by  the 
roads  that  have  taken  them  up  to  the  roads 
that  have  sold  them,  and  are  turned  in  as  so 
much  cash.  A  balance  is  struck,  and  the 
road  that  is  debtor  pays  its  balance.  In  En- 
gland there  is  a  regular  clearing-house  es- 
tablished for  the  transfer  and  settlement  of 
these  complicated  accounts.  The  freight 
accounts  are  yet  more  complicated.  Freight 
is  carried  without  breaking  bulk  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  It  goes  in  a 
car  of  one  company,  and  is  drawn  over  the 
road  of  three  or  four  others.  One  company 
receives  the  full  amount  of  freight  from  the 


merchant.  It  must  divide,  according  to  a 
settled  system,  the  sum  between  all  the  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  carrying  process. 
The  system  of  railroad  accounts  is  as  intri- 
cate and  involved  as  that  of  the  largest 
banks.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  financial  concern  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment, has  the  handling  of  so  much  mon- 
ey, or  so  perplexing  and  difficult  a  system 
of  account  book-keeping  to  maintain.  The 
auditing  department  of  the  Erie  Railway 
occupies  the  whole  upper  story  of  its  im- 
mense building  on  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

The  through  checks  are  equally  conven- 
ient. When  the  traveler  has  once  a  little 
piece  of  brass  in  his  pocket,  he  may  dismiss 
his  luggage  from  his  mind.  For  this  piece 
of  brass  is  the  company's  receipt  for  his 
trunk,  and  the  corporation  is  thenceforth 
responsible  for  its  safe  carriage  and  its  ulti- 
mate return  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  The 
trunk  passes  over  half  a  dozen  different  lines. 
It  is  registered  in  as  many  different  books 
by  d^pot  and  baggage  masters.  The  story 
of  its  journey  is  written  all  along  the  road. 
And  if  by  any  rare  mischance  it  miscarries, 
the  probabilities  are  always  in  favor  of 
speedily  finding  it  again.  We  say  rare  mis- 
chance ;  for  the  system  of  checking  baggage 
has  reached  such  perfection  in  America  that 
it  is  our  strong  conviction  that  miscarriage  of 
checked  trunks  is  rarer  than  the  miscarriage 
of  letters  by  the  Post -Office  Department. 
There  is  no  such  system  of  checking  bag- 
gage on  the  European  roads.  The  traveler, 
like  the  elephant,  must  take  care  of  his  own 
trunk.  But  life  has  its  compensations.  In 
Europe  ladies  travel  with  valises.  Saratoga 
trunks  are  unknown. 

As  I  have  omitted  all  q^ttempt  to  describe 
in  detail  the  duties  of  certain  of  the  subor- 
dinate officials,  so  I  make  no  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  life  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  railroad. 
There  is  ordinarily  a  general  ticket  or  pas- 
senger agent,  to  whom  all  local  ticket  agents 
are  responsible,  before  whom  come,  in  the 
first  instance,  all  complaints  of  passengers, 
all  grumbling  of  commuters,  all  applications 
from  local  communities  for  changes  in  trains, 
and  all  applications  for  passes — and  they 
are  legion.  There  is  a  general  freight  agent, 
to  whom  is  referred  the  general  direction 
of  all  matters  connected  directly  with  the 
freighting  business  of  the  road.  There  is  a 
general  superintendent  or  vice-president,  for 
sometimes  the  latter  fulfills  the  duties  of  the 
former  officer,  who  is  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, so  far  as  the  working  of  the  road  is 
concerned,  who  holds  in  his  hands  all  the 
threads  which  in  this  article  we  have  at- 
tempted to  trace.  He  must  know  how  con- 
ductors and  engineers  and  train-dispatchers 
and  station  agents  and  baggage-masters  all 
fulfill  their  duties ;  he  must  investigate 
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every  accident  and  determine  its  true  cause ; 
he  must  be  able  to  administer  without  fear 
and  without  favor,  and  be  equally  ready  to 
save  an  honest  official  from  the  indignation 
of  an  unreasonable  public,  or  to  sacrifice  a 
favorite  and  friend  when  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  shown  against  him;  through  the 
reports  of  others  and  his  own  not  infrequent 
inspection,  he  must  keep  himself  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  road — its  rails,  its 
trestles,  its  bridges,  its  culverts,  its  stations, 
its  cars,  its  engines — and  not  wait  until 
some  dreadful  calamity  discloses  a  rotten- 
ness which  his  lynx  eyes  ought  to  have  dis- 
covered. Finally,  there  is  the  president,  who 
must  above  all  things  know  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  the  secret  railroad  combinations, 
must  be  ready  to  combine  with  rivals  or 
defy  them,  to  compromise  with  Legislatures 
or  to  fight  them,  to  meet  the  bulls  to-day 
and  the  bears  to-morrow  on  the  street,  and 
with  all  this  to  be  the  true  captain  of  a  ship 
which  stretches  across  a  State,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  lakes,  with  a  crew  large  enough 
to  equip  a  navy;  the  housekeeper  of  a  liv- 
ing and  throbbing  house,  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand servants,  not  more  than  a  score  of 
whom  he  knows  by  name,  and  not  more 
than  a  hundred  of  whom  he  has  ever  seen. 
Railroad  kings  we  call  them,  and  not  in- 
aptly ;  for  the  executive  genius  of  a  CsBsar. 
a  Charlemagne,  a  Peter  the  Great,  or  a  Fred- 
erick would  find  abundant  opportunity  for 
its  fullest  exercise  in  maintaining,  opera- 
ting, and  extending  a  great  American  rail- 
way. 


THE  KEY  OF  THE  FAMILY  CLOCK. 

I. — IN  WHICH  THE  MACHINERY  IS 
REGULATED. 

m 

MR.  MABY'S  family  consisted  of  eight 
children,  father,  mother,  and  two  serv- 
ants. These  formed  the  hours  on  the  dial  of 
the  household,  and  Janet  was  the  key.  Did 
not  the  baby  suggest  the  wee  sma'  hour  in 
more  senses  than  one  ? 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
Mr.  Maby's  gaze  was  distrait  from  long  and 
fruitless  search  after  the  golden  nugget  of 
fortune,  and  that  Mrs.  Maby  had  long  since 
straggled  out  of  the  rear-guard  in  the  ranks 
of  fashion,  it  is  small  wonder  that  Miss  Eve- 
lina Maby,  descending  at  the  door  of  No.  5 
Cottage  Place,  had  something  the  aspect  of 
a  fairy  godmother.  Miss  Evelina  was  tiny, 
alert,  sliriveled,  with  parchment  skin  and 
a  hooked  nose.  Moreover,  she  had  peculiar- 
ities of  disposition,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  excusable,  as  she  also  had  money. 

Fate  brought  the  rich  relation  to  No.  5 
Cottage  PJace  on  a  rebound  of  temper.  She 
had  quarreled  bitterly  with  certain  other 
Maby 8  ;  had,  indeed,  discovered  fraud  and 
consi)iracy  plotting,  and  to  punish  the  of- 


fenders she  recalled  these  indigent,  inoffen- 
sive Humphrey  Mabys,  previously  forgotten 
for  years.  So  Miss  Evelina  descended  from 
a  carriage  at  No.  5  in  the  sultry  July  noon- 
day, bringing  her  household  gods  with  her. 

"  She  looks  like  Lady  Kew,"  observed 
Janet,  peeping  through  the  blind,  and  re- 
straining her  youngest  brother  from  falling- 
out  of  the  window. 

As  Janet  was  the  key  of  the  family  clock, 
her  words  were  law,  and  Miss  Evelina  be- 
came Lady  Kew  to  the  indigent  Mabys  ever 
after. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  pre- 
cisely one  week  from  the  date  of  her  arrival. 
Lady  Kew  emerged  from  No.  5,  holding  Jan- 
et firmly  by  the  wrist,  and  followed  by  her 
maid,  a  Skye  terrier  of  uncertain  temper, 
and  an  army  of  Russian  leather  bags.  She 
seemed  to  regard  Janet  as  a  prisoner — nay, 
more,  she  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  a  modest 
portmanteau,  as  if  she  feared  it  might  van- 
ish in  some  pantomime  trick. 

A  wail  went  up  from  the  little  Mabys  on 
the  door- step  as  the  carriage  drove  away, 
mother  sighed,  pretty  Alice  sobbed  petulant- 
ly as  she  withdrew  to  the  parlor  sofa  and 
the  perusal  of  a  watering-place  story.  Oh, 
to  float  about  on  cool  balconies  in  diapha- 
nous drapery  to  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  the  envy  of  other  girls ! 

"  I  wish  you  had  taken  Alice.  She  would 
have  enjoyed  it  so  much!"  said  Janet  in  the 
train,  her  own  eyes  sparkling  against  her 
will. 

"  I  detest  big  girls,"  responded  Lady  Kew. 
"  It  is  time  you  went  away.  Absolute  des- 
potism is  injurious  to  any  one ;  it  has  ruined 
me.  Mind  you,  I  anticipate  that  you  wiU. 
be  an  old  maid ;  I  see  no  way  for  you  to  clear 
your  skirts  of  all  those  clinging  little  fin- 
gers, but  I  intend  giving  you  one  chance.  I 
do  not  expect  to  influence  you.  Bless  you, 
no !  I  might  as  well  talk  to  the  wind,  only 
by -and -by  the  nestlings  will  fly  away. 
What  will  you  be,  as  wives  and  children 
interpose  ?    A  good  old  sister  ?" 

Janet  was  not  listening.  A  wrinkle  grew 
in  her  fair  brow. 

"  Oh !"  suddenly  exclaimed  this  young 
housekeeper,  "  I  have  locked  the  pantry,  and 
they  can  get  no  cake !" 

"  Let  them  go  without,  then,"  remarked 
Lady  Kew,  throwing  a  silk  handkerchief 
over  her  face,  preparatory  to  taking  a  nap. 

A  fiiiry  godmother  is  a  very  good  person 
in  real  life ;  the  verjuice  of  Lady  Kew's  pur- 
pose was  converted  to  the  rich  wine  of  bless- 
ing for  the  queen  bee  of  the  Maby  hive.  A 
holiday  had  never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Janet — a  period  of  leisure,  of  novel  sights, 
of  fresh  muslin  gowns,  filling  the  youthful 
feminine  soul  with  content. 

There  was  a  break  of  gold  in  the  dull  sky ; 
the  train  was  speeding  on  toward  the  dark- 
ness of  a  horizon  where  the  summer  day 
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seemed  to  fold  its  petals  in  twilight  like  a 
flower. 

Lady  Kew  slept,  with  a  suspicion  of  a 
snore,  beneath  the  silk  handkerchief.  Janet 
wondered,  with  that  premature  brow  furrow, 
how  they  were  getting  on  at  home.    She  had 
indeed  adjusted  the  mechanism,  yet  how 
soon  would  her  authority  be  set  at  naught, 
the  little  domestic  tyrant  pondered.    It  was 
like  the  Shah's  quitting  his  dominions  for 
this  eldest  daughter  to  leave  No.  5  Cottage 
Place — her  world.    How  divine  what  might 
happen  in  her  absence?    Would  her  anxi- 
ety have  been  lessened,  think  you,  had  she 
known  that  Addy,  the  maid,  had  already 
fallen  down  the  back  stairs  with  a  tray  of 
china,  bouncing  from  step  to  step  with  alarm- 
ing violence,  and  in  her  frantic  efforts  to  save 
the  best  tea-pot,  had  arrived  at  the  bottom 
in  a  generally  dislocated  condition  ?  Would 
her  appetite  have  been  improved  for  the  del- 
icacies of  her  destination  by  a  knowledge 
that  cook  had  scorched  the  soup,  giving  the 
lucid  explanation  that  "  Miss  Janet  had  al- 
ways seasoned  it       Would  she  have  rested 
in  her  bed  with  a  clear  conscience  that  night 
had  she  beheld  "in  her  mind's  eye"  papa 
wandering  drearily  over  the  house  in  search 
of  a  clean  shirt,  when  he  had  been  told  a 
dozen  times  that  all  he  possessed  of  that 
article  in  the  world  reposed  in  the  lower 
bureau  drawer  ?    Alice  in  the  parlor,  with 
her  elbows  on  the  window-sill,  and  her  head 
thrust  forth  into  the  sultry  street,  was  mood- 
ily resolving  to  go  on  the  stage  and  mend 
her  fortunes.     Mother  was  sitting  in  a 
draught,  unmindful  of  neuralgic  twinges. 
The  little  Maby  girls  were  solemnly  convert- 
ing the  residence  of  their  dolls  into  a  sum- 
mer hotel,  while  baby  gnawed  the  nose  of 
the  best  wax  lady.    Thomas,  the  cat,  roam- 
ed among  the  milk-pans  with  a  demoralized 
appearance ;  and  such  silver  as  the  Maby  es- 
tablishment boasted  lay  scattered  within 
reach  of  the  first  burglar. 

Janet  touched  with  coy  finger  that  rosy- 
hued  curtain,  all  embroidered  and  spangled 
with  fancy's  richest  silver  and  gold,  that 
veils  the  future  of  youth.  A  fair,  serious 
face,  with  honest,  sunny  eyes,  and  framed  in 
rippling  chestnut  hair,  which  caught  the 
light  in  many  a  wave  and  tendril ;  a  small 
form,  with  a  self-reliant  pose,  a  prim  neat- 
ness of  attire,  and  two  little  feet  that  trod 
the  earth  firmly.  Such  was  the  key  of  the 
family  clock.  Thought  flashed  shuttle  threads 
through  her  brain,  but  did  not  gift  her  with 
clairvoyant  powers,  fortunately.  Still  the 
train  sped  on,  with  old  age  sleeping,  and 
youth  alert  for  fresh  scenes. 

II. — I]Sr  WHICH  THE  PENDULUM  STOPS. 

"  Miss  Maby  has  arrived.  Dear  creature  ! 
How  I  long  to  see  her,"  said  Horace  Dale, 
pulling  his  yachting  hat  over  his  eyes. 

"  She  will  furnish  us  with  sauce  piquant. 


certainly,"  laughed  his  brother,  kindling  his 
cigar,  with  the  aid  of  lima  Lamar,  who  deft- 
ly unfurled  her  fan  to  shelter  the  flickering 
spark  from  the  wind. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Hma.  You  are  always 
kindly  attentive  to  the  need  of  others." 

Hma  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  her  garments 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  broke  the  lance 
of  her  brilliant  glances  against  the  mail  of 
this  prosaic  gentleman's  breast. 

"Wait  until  you  see  Miss  Maby's  niece 
before  you  praise  old  friends,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing archly. 

"Nonsense!"  he  returned,  impatiently. 
"  What  are  girls  to  me  ?"  and  took  his  book 
to  the  extreme  point  of  shore  for  the  day,  in 
sheer  disgust  at  the  artful  suggestion. 

Miss  Hma  looked  after  him,  her  white 
teeth  set.  "  Sufficiently  boorish,  monsieur. 
You  are  not  worth  my  lightest  thought,  and 
yet  I  am  determined  to  win." 

This  girl  was  the  ofl'spring  of  a  Polish 
mother  and  an  American  father.  The  very 
contradictions  of  these  elements  frequently 
ran  away  with  her  own  cooler  judgment. 
She  was  clever,  quick,  not  devoid  of  tact, 
with  the  keen  hunger  for  wealth  known 
only  to  poverty.  While  speaking  to  Mr, 
Dale  she  had  been  handsome  ;  mobile,  irreg- 
ular features  lighting  up  brilliantly ;  now 
she  was  actually  plain.  She  recovered  her- 
self at  once,  and  turned  to  Horace  Dale,  who 
lay  indolently  on  the  sand. 

"We  must  take  our  sail  before  the  tide 
turns." 

"  Must  we  ?"  yawning  slightly,  and  con- 
sulting a  chronometer.  "  I  suppose  it  will 
serve  to  kill  time." 

"  Merci ;"  sweeping  him  a  mocking  courte- 
sy. 

"  Oh,  come,  we  have  known  each  other  too 
long  for  ceremony.  Is  the  new  girl  good 
style  ?" 

"  No  style  at  all ;  and  engaged  to  a  young 
clergyman.  I  will  be  ready  in  ten  minutes." 

Tripping  toward  the  hotel,  the  young  lady 
paused  to  accost  a  chubby  urchin,  who  must 
be  considered  as  the  actual  hero  of  our  tale. 
His  hat  was  tilted  back,  and  beneath  the 
brim  appeared  a  full-moon  face  much  flush- 
ed by  the  exertions  requisite  to  build  a  fort, 
with  the  aid  of  wheelbarrow  and  spade 

"Freddy  darling,  would  you  like  to  go 
out  on  the  water  with  me  ?" 

Freddy  darling's  response  was  delivered 
with  all  the  frankness  of  innocent  child- 
hood. 

"No." 

Snub  number  three  failed  to  crush  her 
elastic  spirits.  IJjna's  world  was  one  of 
snubs,  but  she  also  had  her  revenge.  Draw- 
ing on  her  neat  gloves,  she  peeped  into  a  par- 
lor where  sat  a  bevy  of  maidens  at  work. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  chimed  curios- 
ity, in  chorus. 

"  Horace  Dale  wishes  a  sail.  How  charm- 
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ingly  oool  you  look  in  here !  The  obstinate 
fellow  holds  me  to  this  engagement." 

Then  she  ran  away,  laughing.  A  tete-^- 
tete  on  the  water  with  Horace  Dale  instead 
of  yawning  over  worsted-work,  and  gossip 
in  the  parlor ! 

"  One  must  blow  one's  own  trumpet  some- 
times," reflected  this  child  of  her  century. 
She  was  satisfied  with  her  morning's  work. 
She  had  sent  Mr.  Dale  to  the  point,  and  tak- 
en Horace  out  on  the  water,  with  the  dis- 
tinct intention  of  not  returning  until  even- 
ing. She  never  underrated  a  new  girl,  for 
she  had  become  an  old  story,  than  which 
there  is  no  more  fatal  position.  She  intend- 
ed to  marry  Mr.  Dale ;  failing  him,  the  less 
eligible  Horace ;  failing  both,  to  thwart  their 
fancy  for  others.  Thus  deciding,  the  fe- 
male Machiavel  steered  for  the  light-house. 

Strolled  the  new  arrivals  on  the  beach, 
Janet  holding  a  linen  umbrella  over  the  head 
of  her  ancient  relative. 

"Take  care,  or  you'll  step  right  on  the 
fort,"  piped  a  shrill  young  voice. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Kew, 
X^utting  up  her  glass. 

Janet  knelt  to  restore  the  crushed  bound- 
ary. What  more  natural  than  that  a  free- 
masonry should  be  established  between  the 
little  housewife  and  the  juvenile  architect, 
who  watched  her  labors  with  a  certain  con- 
descension ? 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  Lady  Kew, 
sharj)ly. 

"  I  am  a  widower's  child,"  was  the  some- 
what startling  reply. 

"mo  taught  you  that?" 
"  Nurse  did." 

"Ho,  ho!"  croaked  Lady  Kew.  ''Come 
along,  my  dear,  or  we  shall  be  accused  of 
setting  our  caps  for  the  father." 

Lady  Kew  was  in  her  element  at  Clam- 
shell Point,  a  fashionable  resort,  where  cost- 
ly fabrics  grew  limp  on  the  rocks;  where  the 
sand  burned  in  yellow  waves  beneath  the 
feet,  and  filtered  into  nose  and  ears,  while 
mosquitoes  buzzed  playfully  about  the  an- 
kles of  pedestrians.  The  dreary  little  cynic 
sat  behind  the  parlor  curtains,  and  passed 
the  hotel  in  scathing  review.  Who  knew 
better  than  herself  the  mildew  taint  on  the 
fairest  fruit?  Who  doubted  the  apparent 
purity  of  human  gems  ?  Janet's  chaperon, 
of  course ,'  and  yet  her  mirthless  philosophy 
failed  to  influence  the  girl's  sound  nature, 
or  enchain  the  buoyancy  of  her  spirit. 

Janet  stood  shyly  behind  Lady  Kew's 
chair. 

"  Is  that  the  new  girl  ?" 

A  subtle  consciousness  that  she  was  the 
object  of  scrutiny  sent  the  blood  mantling 
to  her  cheek.  A  l)ang  of  doubt  as  to  the 
style  of  her  raiment  oppressed  her  amidst 
the  bewildering  variety  of  Clamshell  Point. 
If  Alice  were  only  in  her  place !  Before  she 
was  prepared  for  the  emergency  a  tall  young 


man,  with  lazy  blue  eyes,  and  a  handsome 
mouth  just  veiled  beneath  a  silky  mustache, 
was  greeting  Lady  Kew  effusively,  and  in- 
viting Janet  to  stroll  on  the  piazza.  Janet's 
feet  became  lead,  her  tongue  ice,  her  elbows 
prominent.  Innumerable  eyes  stared  at  her, 
but  most  uncomfortable  of  all,  the  mocking 
glance  of  lima  Lamar. 

Said  Lady  Kew,  "Mrs.  Marble  is  really 
well  done.  She  was  enameled  in  Paris  last 
year,  you  know.  And  there  is  lima  Lamar ! 
Hasn't  she  got  married  yet  ?" 

The  person  addressed  was  Mrs.  Dale,  a 
mild,  care-worn  lady,  with  a  general  tenden- 
cy to  jet  in  her  attire,  whose  life  was  made 
anxious  by  the  possession  of  two  eligible  sons. 

Out  in  the  starlight  Janet  found  leisure 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  recent  awkwardness. 
Horace  Dale  was  her  first  cavalier.  Good- 
humored  jests,  high  spirits,  propinquity,  with 
the  feminine  drapery  flowing  over  the  mas- 
culine boot,  and  the  button-hole  flower  a  star 
in  the  perfumed  twilight,  create  sympathy, 
and  lead — to  something  more. 

A  white  form  drifted  past  them,  and  paused 
in  the  light  which  streamed  from  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Dale,  please  forgive  me  if  my  silly 
words  annoyed  you  this  morning" — softly 
modulated  tones,  and  a  delicate  upturned 
face  imploring  pardon  with  a  passionate  ap- 
peal. 

Simple  Janet  stared ;  her  companion  mut- 
tered, "What  an  incorrigible  flirt!"  in  re- 
membrance of  some  tender  scene  at  the 
light-house  possibly.  It  was  thus  that  lima 
always  overreached  herself  by  a  coquetry 
and  dissimulation  inherent  to  her  Polish 
blood.    Horace  drew  Janet  forward. 

"Geoffrey,  Miss  Maby."  Two  shadows 
bowed  stiffly. 

"A  jolly  little  girl,  engaged  to  a  clergy- 
man," was  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  youn- 
ger brother  to  the  elder  an  hour  later. 

The  first  golden  arrow  shot  by  the  sun 
over  the  sea  touched  Janet's  eyelids  softly, 
bidding  her  arise.  To  step  out  on  the  lawn, 
devoted  later  to  croquet,  w^as  a  delight ;  to 
ramble  on  the  beach,  and  have  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  wet  shimmering  sands  all  to  herself, 
was  ecstasy.  Stay — alone?  A  small  boy 
was  trudging  soberly  along,  carrying  a  tin 
pail.  The  care  of  some  captive  crabs  weigh- 
ed upon  the  mind  of  Freddy,  and  brought 
him  forth  at  this  early  hour.  In  exuberance 
of  glee,  Janet  kissed  tlie  widower's  son,  ad- 
mired the  crabs,  and  invited  him  to  run  a 
race.  Flying  over  the  strand,  with  the  boy 
in  hot  pursuit,  Janet  climbed  a  ridge,  and 
discovered  a  sheltered  cove  beyond,  where 
the  water  spread  a  crystal  shield,  the  surface 
flushed  with  delicate  rose-tints  of  dawn,  aud 
dimpled  over  the  white  pebbles  in  transpar- 
ent ripples. 

"  Let's  paddle,"  said  Freddy,  spurning  the 
restraints  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  allow- 
ing the  foam  to  curl  about  his  pink  toes. 
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Now  Jauet  Maby  did  not  at  all  appreciate 
the  liouor  done  her  by  being  elected  a  mate 
of  this  little  man,  who  occupied  a  position 
of  peculiar  glory.  Toys  and  bonbons  were 
showered  upon  him ;  caresses  surfeited  him ; 
little  notes  were  written  to  him  by  absent 
young  ladies,  bidding  him  reply  to  his  at- 
tached friend  Amelia  or  Sophia ;  he  was  al- 
lowed to  rend  flounces  and  play  pranks  with- 
out a  murmur.  These  attentions  were  re- 
ceived somewhat  dryly  by  his  grandmother, 
and  with  a  quiet  smile  by  his  parent. 

"  Is  it  very  nice,  dear  ?  How  I  should  like 
to  try !" 

"  Come  along,  if  you  ain't  afraid,"  quoth 
Freddy,  wading  valiantly  on  to  the  height 
of  his  own  knee. 

The  temptation  was  too  great.  Janet's 
slippers  lay  beside  the  sturdy  little  boots, 
and  the  foam  kissed  her  slender  feet.  Clam- 
shell Point  could  offer  no  better  fun.  There 
was  much  splashing  and  merriment.  Then 
Janet's  bared  white  arm  dipped  far  down  in 
search  of  silky  tangles  of  sea-weed. 

"Hulloa!  there's  pa." 

Janet's  dismayed  glance  flashed  back  to 
shore.    A  gentleman  stood  watching  them. 

"  Tell  him  to  go  away,"  faltered  the  girl. 

"  She  says  to  go  away,"  shouted  Freddy. 

Mr.  Dale  vanished.  Surely  he  might  have 
given  her  time  to  scramble  over  the  wet 
stones,  dry  Freddy's  feet  with  her  handker- 
chief, and  invest  them  in  the  sturdy  little 
boots  again.  But  he  was  back  before  the 
last  button  could  be  fastened. 

"  Is  the  frolic  over  ?  Ah,  you  have  cut 
your  foot  on  a  mussel!' 

"  No  matter,"  was  the  petulant  response, 
the  injured  member  being  hastily  withdrawn 
from  sight.  It  was  a  pretty  foot,  small,  arch- 
ed, and  shaded  on  heel  and  sole  like  a  shell 
— perhaps  Janet's  chief  beauty.  Vexation 
brought  a  wealth  of  color  to  her  cheek. 
Why  had  she  not  remained  in  bed,  instead 
of  straying  out  to  be  beguiled  by  Fred  ? 

"  Let  me  do  something  for  you,"  he  said, 
soothingly. 

"  No."  Her  gaze  was  fixed  obstinately  on 
the  distant  sails. 

"  Miss  Maby,  do  be  sensible.  What  am  I 
to  do  for  the  wounded  foot  f 

She  opened  wide  her  brown  eyes,  and 
studied  the  stern  face,  dark  in  hue,  with  clear- 
cut  features  and  hair  tinged  with  gray.  The 
housewife  was  mightily  miffed  at  this  mode 
of  address.    Lack  of  sense,  forsooth ! 

"  Pray  go  away.  Can't  you  see  how  much 
better  off  I  shall  be  without  you  V 

Whereupon  Mr.  Dale  rose  stiffly,  giving 
his  hand  to  his  son  and  heir. 

"  I  like  her,"  observed  Freddy,  skipping  a 
pebble. 

"Better  than  the  other  young  ladies?" 
questioned  the  artful  parent. 
"  Yes." 
"  Why  r 


"  Oh,  cos  I  do.  I  mean  to  take  her  to  ride 
with  pony.    See  the  sandpiper,  papa !" 

Janet  ignored  Freddy  for  two  days,  much 
to  that  young  gentleman's  astonishment, 
and  avoided  Freddy's  papa  persistently. 
The  widower's  son  could  find  no  parallel  in 
his  extensive  experience  for  such  treatment; 
indeed,  he  was  rendered  speechless  when  his 
invitation  to  drive  behind  a  stumpy  pony 
was  refused. 

"  The  young  clergyman  is  to  be  envied," 
thought  Mr.  Dale,  with  ruffled  vanity,  and 
yet  feeling  a  vague  curiosity  in  the  study  of 
Janet.  A  man  thus  placed  passes  through 
three  successive  stages  of  feeling  when  he 
meets  with  tacit  dislike  in  the  other  sex. 
He  is  astonished,  then  deeply  offended,  then 
desirous  of  effacing  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion he  has  made.  Janet  was  ignorant  of 
these  delicate  arts  of  diplomacy.  Mr.  Dale 
represented  mortification ;  she  had  been 
caught  in  an  unlady-like  act.  What  did  he 
think  of  her  ?  Intimacies  ripen  at  Clamshell 
Point.  lima  Lamar  became  very  affection- 
ate toward  the  "  new  girl,"  finding  many  oc- 
casions to  discuss  Horace,  dwelling  especial- 
ly on  his  flirtations.  This  was  calculated  to 
disabuse  Janet's  mind  of  any  illusion  such 
as  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  herself. 
Every  drop  of  water  has  its  millions  strug- 
gling for  mastery.  Clamshell  Point  was  a 
tiny  sphere  inclosing  its  scheming  atoms. 
Horace  followed  Janet  assiduously,  and  it 
was  not  in  reason  that  she  should  not  some- 
times encounter  Mr.  Dale  in  the  corridor,  or 
under  the  pine-trees. 

"  She  is  not  engaged  to  the  young  clergy- 
man. That  was  one  of  Ilma's  fibs,"  said 
Horace,  eagerly. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  can  not  expect  me 
to  be  equally  interested,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  su- 
perciliously. 

Forthwith  he  waylaid  Janet,  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  Are  we  to  be  friends  ?" 

His  glance  thrilled  her.  Freddy's  pref- 
erence and  her  own  indifference  had  been 
the  hammer  and  anvil  to  smite  this  vivid 
spark.  That  look  haunted  Janet;  it  was 
like  some  sudden  revelation.  How  strange 
and  unreal  the  people  about  her  seemed !  as 
if  she  trod  on  clouds,  was  admitted  to  a 
world  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  She 
shrank  away  from  the  other  young  people ; 
she  snubbed  Horace,  whose  gay ety  jarred  on 
her.  Solitude  and  leisure  to  think  became 
necessary  to  her.  At  this  juncture,  in  the 
most  accidental  way,  Lady  Kew  said, 

"  Geoffrey  Dale  is  a  fine  character.  There 
is  something  more  to  him  than  a  velvet  coat 
and  meerschaum  pipe,  which  seem  to  be  the 
chief  features  of  his  brother.  I  wish  he  would 
marry  again ;  but  it  is  not  probable.  He 
can  not  replace  his  first  wife  readily." 

"  Was  she  so  beautiful  ?"  demanded  Janet, 
looking  out  the  window  very  steadily. 
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"  Oh !  lovely  in  every  respect." 

The  girl  sighed  softly  in  the  darkness, 
and  when  she  met  Mr.  Dale  again  there  was 
a  certain  wistful  sympathy  in  her  manner, 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  appreciate.  This 
increase  of  confidence  did  not  make  her  hap- 
py, apparently,  for  she  became  very  quiet. 
The  annual  Clamshell  picnic  transpired. 
The  anchor  of  the  small  yacht  was  weighed. 
There  was  a  band  on  board,  and  although 
the  heat  was  intense,  there  was  dancing. 
The  oldest  boarder  said  that  if  one  really  de- 
sired enjoyment,  the  "Point"  was  the  place 
for  it.  Who  so  jaunty  and  trim  as  lima  La- 
mar ?  She  sang  airy  French  songs,  and  kept 
the  gentlemen  about  her,  having  even  a  bon- 
mot  for  the  married  men.  The  buoyancy  of 
spirit  of  that  sweet  child,  Frederick  Dale, 
led  him  even  to  dropping  star-fish  down  the 
spine  of  nervous  ladies.  Janet  tried  to  en- 
joy herself;  so  did  the  others.  Despite  sun- 
blistered  faces  and  headache,  they  made  a 
noble  effort,  but  their  courage  sank  with 
the  setting  sun.  The  oldest  boarder  fanned 
himself  with  his  hat,  and  pronounced  it  rath- 
er warm.  Dancing  was  resumed  on  deck ; 
lurid  masses  of  cloud  swept  toward  the  ze- 
nith, and  loud  above  the  fiddles  rolled  the 
thunder.  Ladies  and  children  were  driven 
])elow,  wailing  in  chorus.  Rain  poured ;  hail 
crashed  like  icy  bullets ;  the  lightning  daz- 
zled. The  frail  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  seemed 
about  to  vanish  in  a  black  abyss.  If  the  old- 
est boarder  could  have  made  himself  heard 
he  would  have  stated  that  such  a  storm  had 
not  been  known  for  twenty  years. 

Janet  became  desperate.  Watching  her 
opportunity,  she  darted  on  deck,  and  crouch- 
ed there.  A  sense  of  solitude  smote  her; 
families  clung  together  in  peril,  and  she  was 
alone.  A  prayer  welled  up  from  her  heart. 
Only  deliverance  and  safety  this  time.  Lord ! 
there  seemed  so  much  to  live  for,  so  many 
tasks  unwrought  by  strength  and  hope ! 

Then,  as  in  a  dream,  a  sheltering  arm  was 
cast  about  her  shuddering  form,  and  a  ten- 
der voice  spoke  to  her: 

"Janet,  if  this  is  to  be  the  end,  let  me 
know  the  truth.  Could  you  love  me,  dar- 
ling f ' 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered,  tremulously ;  and 
amidst  all  the  confusion  incident  to  the 
storm  Geoifrey  Dale  heard  her  answer. 

The  two  faces  touched  softly  in  the  darl^- 
ness,  when  a  second  head  appeared  in  the 
hatchway,  and  a  white  hand  clutched  Mr. 
Dale's  shoulder. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  frightened.  It  is  terrible 
below.    Do  take  care  of  me,  Mr.  Dale." 

lima  Lamar  thus  claimed  help  in  piteous 
tones.  Janet  placed  her  between  them  re- 
assuringly. 

So  the  hour  of  suspense  wore  on,  and  they 
were  saved.  The  storm  lulled  as  suddenly 
as  it  came.  When  the  moon  shone  forth  it 
was  to  illumine  a  droll  scene :  a  number  of 


I  human  beings  were  dropping  recklessly 
overboard  from  a  small  yacht,  and  wading 
through  shallow  water  in  dismal  procession, 
lima  linked  her  arm  through  that  of  Janet. 

"How  nice  to  be  on  shore  again!  Will 
you  keep  my  secret  ?  Geoffrey  Dale  wishes 
me  to  marry  him." 

"  You!"  gasped  Janet,  with  an  involuntary 
glance  back  at  the  man  who  was  carrying 
drooping  Freddy. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  laughed  lima,  now  feeling 
sure  of  her  ground.  "  The  matter  has  been 
pending  a  long  while,  and  he  is  really  fond 
of  me.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it  ?  I  be- 
lieve I  will  be  married  in  white  faille." 

"How  hard  you  have  worked  to  obtain  a 
little  pleasure !"  said  Lady  Kew,  sarcastically. 

The  oldest  boarder  disappeared  amidst 
rumors  of  cramp.  With  a  white,  set  face, 
wearing  a  look  of  confusion  and  pain,  Janet 
replied  mechanically  to  her  kinswoman's 
greetings.  She  was  so  stunned  and  shocked 
that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  said.  Lady 
Kew  rose  and  took  her  by  the  arm  in  the 
most  natural  manner  possible. 

"We  must  go  to  bed  and  recover  our 
bloom.  Besides,  there  is  a  letter  from  home." 

"  Bad  news  ?"  questioned  the  girl,  quickly. 

"  Your  mother  is  ill." 

Janet  passed  Geoffrey  Dale,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  Her  heart  swelled 
within  her  at  sight  of  him.  How  cruel  and 
unnecessary  it  all  seemed!  She  had  been 
made  the  sport  of  lima  Lamar's  affianced 
husband.  There  are  natures  so  candid  and 
truthful  that  the  very  audacity  of  a  false- 
hood carries  conviction.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  girl  was  kneeling  before  Lady  Kew's 
chair,  imploring, 

"  Let  me  go  home.  They  need  me,  and  I 
am  out  of  place  here." 

"  You  shall  go  by  the  morning  train,"  said 
Lady  Kew. 

Not  a  word  of  complaint  or  confession  had 
escaped  Janet's  lips,  only  that  look  of  amaze- 
ment and  suffering.  Do  you  imagine  that 
this  wise  old  woman  did  not  know  ?  She 
asked  no  questions  painful  to  answer,  but 
she  divined  the  cause ;  and  as  she  smoothed 
the  girl's  hair  with  one  little  yellow  claw  of 
a  hand,  a  haunted  expression  came  into  the 
old  face.  Ah,  the  tender  romances  shrouded 
in  fading  eyes,  the  heart  memories  stirred 
by  the  sight  of  youthful,  sharp  despair !  A 
strange  smile  rested  on  the  pinched  features ; 
regret  mellowed  to  retrospection  smoothed 
out  the  lines  of  worldly  wisdom  and  humor 
with  a  gleam  of  transient  beauty. 

Next  morning  Geofi;rey  Dale  paced  beneath 
the  windows  of  Janet  Maby's  room,  glancing 
impatiently  at  the  closed  blinds.  Verily, 
the  widower  must  have  been  quaffing  the 
elixir  of  life,  his  whole  bearing  was  so  ani- 
mated and  happy.  Freddy  had  been  ban- 
ished on  a  long  walk  with  nurse.  Mrs.  Dale, 
with  a  general  aspect  of  faint  sourness,  went 
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her  way  as  usual.  He  had  found  a  diamond 
among  all  the  paste  at  last.  Janet  might 
take  the  place  of  that  shadowy  wife  of  the 
past  without  dishonoring  her  memory.  When 
would  the  fair,  sweet  face  smile  a  morning 
greeting  ? 

"  So  it  is  you,  my  gentleman,"  quoth  Lady 
Kew,  chuckling,  as  she  peeped  through  the 
shutter.  "  Then  this  little  checkmate  in  the 
game  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world." 
For  Janet  was  gone,  without  word  or  sign, 
and,  the  first  excitement  of  outward  calm- 
ness collapsing,  was  crying  miserably  behind 
her  veil  in  the  train,  which  was  bearing  her 
rapidly  away  from  happiness. 

lima  Lamar  stood  in  her  window,  weary, 
haggard,  and  old,  after  a  sleepless  night,  yet 
with  the  game  in  her  own  hand. 

III. — IN  WHICH  THE  KEY  IS  LOST. 

No.  5  Cottage  Place  was  rapidly  going  by 
the  board.  Mrs.  Maby,  because  of  chronic 
headache,  had  seldom  ventured  into  the 
kitchen,  and  her  visits  now  had  a  rasping 
effect  on  cook's  temper.  Many  were  the 
sins  laid  to  the  absent  young  housekeeper. 
Miss  Janet  would  have  cupboards  in  dire  con- 
fusion, an  army  of  kettles  on  the  hearth,  a 
coal-scuttle  on  the  lower  stairs,  and  chevaux- 
de-frise  of  brooms  and  dust-pans  in  the  area. 
Cook  made  these  statements  uublushingly, 
and  was  so  justly  offended  at  an  expression 
of  querulous  incredulity  on  her  mistress's 
face  that  she  gave  warning  on  the  spot. 
Result — the  Maby  family  subsisted  on  let- 
tuce, cucumbers,  boiled  eggs,  and  dreadful 
dishes  concocted  by  AIicq  out  of  impossible 
recipes.  Taken  in  connection  with  this 
calamity,  that  Addy,  the  maid,  fell  in  love 
with  the  butcher's  boy,  and  consumed  much 
valuable  time  flirting  on  the  curbstone ;  that 
Tom,  aged  four  years,  drank  some  Lubin's 
white  rose,  jiossibly  owing  to  the  low  state 
of  the  household  larder,  with  alarming  re- 
sults ;  that  baby  strayed  away  and  was  lost 
for  a  day,  being  restored  at  night  by  a  con- 
temptuous policeman  in  a  muddy  and  limp 
condition ;  and  that  Mr.  Maby's  confidential 
clerk  was  proved  dishonest — it  may  be  in- 
ferred the  machinery  of  life  sadly  needed 
adjusting  at  No.  5. 

A  little  i^aler  and  quieter  than  before,  Jan- 
et took  up  her  burden  again,  and  found  in 
work  for  others — as  we  all  may  do — the  balm 
of  forgetfulness. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  in  a  superior 
way  about  too  many  eggs  to  a  pint  of  milk," 
said  pretty  Alice,  ruefully,  at  the  same  time 
rubbing  her  classical  nose  with  a  floury  palm. 
"  You  have  been  to  Clamshell  Point,  and 
lived  in  luxury." 

"  Oh,  Alice,  I  wish  it  had  been  you  instead, 
from  my  heart,"  said  Janet,  for  the  first  time 
yielding  to  public  tears,  as  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  sister's  shoulder.  And  Alice  kissed 
her ;  in  her  contrition  even  patting  her  on 


the  back  with  the  rolling-pin.  It  was  not 
at  all  a  pretty  place,  that  dark  kitchen  of 
No.  5 ;  the  one  dismal  little  window  afford- 
ing a  view  of  passing  boots  and  ankles  in 
the  street  above,  and  the  cellar  yawning 
like  a  black  mouth  opposite.  In  her  soul 
Janet  knew  that  never  were  grief  and  wrong- 
like  unto  hers,  with  the  keen  despair  of  a 
nature  unused  to  suffering,  and  that  element 
of  tragedy  peculiar  to  youth.  Sweet  hopes 
had  stirred  in  her  heart  of  being  a  home  cen- 
tre about  whom  would  cluster  the  growth  of 
all  the  coming  years.  She  loved  this  man, 
although  she  had  been  unconscious  of  it  un- 
til he  had  spoken.  All  the  affection,  the 
heroism,  of  her  nature  had  gone  out  to  him 
in  the  stormy  night,  leaj)ing  up  in  a  torrent, 
sweeping  away  the  boundaries  of  previous 
unconsciousness.  Glorious  destiny !  To  live 
for  him,  to  die  for  him !  Thus  do  we  invest 
prosaic  mortals  with  the  fervor  of  our  own 
imaginations.  For  Janet  Maby  this  cold, 
rather  elderly  man  was  touched  with  a  spear 
of  fire. 

At  the  moment  lima  Lamar  was  tripping 
over  the  sands,  which  reflected  the  rosy  sun- 
set clouds  in  many  a  pool  and  ripple,  con- 
scious that  a  small  boy  toiled  in  her  wake, 
laboriously  carrying  his  pinafore  full  of 
clams.  Her  aspect  was  flushed  and  eager. 
Trick  worthy  of  her  tortuous  brain,  iiervert- 
ed  reasoning,  and  fruit  of  much  sensational 
novel  reading:  watching  her  opportunity 
when  Freddy  dropped  a  clam  and  stoojDed  to 
recover  the  treasure,  she  flung  a  bit  of  crum- 
pled paper  back  on  the  breeze.  Very  fresh 
and  pretty  was  her  toilet,  for  lima  was  al- 
ways well  dressed,  thanks  to  her  own  clever 
fingers,  and  skill  with  her  needle.  Geoftrey 
Dale  looked  after  her  trim  figure  admiring- 
ly, as  his  son  tugged  at  his  coat  tails. 

"  Here's  a  letter  I  found." 

These  days  were  not  pleasant  ones  for  the 
widower.  He  tormented  himself  with  a 
thousand  dark  conjectures.  Lady  Kew  was 
cool  and  evasive ;  his  brother  Horace  scarce- 
ly less  mortified  than  himself.  The  castle 
of  happiness,  conjured  up  by  a  magician's 
wand,  had  faded  almost  before  seen ;  the 
cup  been  rudely  dashed  from  his  lips  before 
he  could  drink.  Why  had  Janet  Maby  de- 
parted without  a  word  of  farewell  ?  What 
right  had  she  to  treat  him  thus  ?  He  was 
in  that  first  stage  of  displeasure  when  wound- 
ed vanity  made  him  await  an  explanation 
instead  of  seeking  one.  It  was  precisely  in 
this  mood  that  lima  intended  to  insert  her 
slender  wedge  of  doubt. 

"  I  guess  it's  from  the  post-office,"  hazard- 
ed Freddy.  The  paper  was  crumpled ;  on 
one  side  was  writing  in  ink,  and  on  the  oth- 
er penciled  lines.  Mr.  Dale  read,  "Most 
adorable  lima,"  and  at  the  close,  "  Your  de- 
spairing slave,  Alfred  H  "  His  lip  curl- 
ed. Had  not  the  young  lady  in  question 
hung  on  his  arm  the  previous  evening,  and 
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declared,  in  the  becoming  moonlight,  that 
she  had  never  received  a  love-letter  in  her 
life? 

"  This  is  your  property,  I  believe,"  giving 
her  the  letter  on  the  piazza. 

"  Mine  airily  surprised.  When  she  saw 
the  writing  a  gray  pallor  overspread  her 
face.  She  had  staked  her  all,  and  lost.  In- 
credible stupidity !  She  had  chosen  the 
wrong  sheet,  that  on  which  she  had  com- 
posed in  pencil  a  letter  to  Janet  from  an 
imaginary  lover.  Sudden  passion  blazed  in 
her  eyes. 

"  We  are  quits,"  she  said,  with  a  sneering 
laugh.    "  Go  back  to  your  precious  Janet." 

"Precious  indeed!"  murmured  Geoffrey- 
Dale. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  afternoon, 
when  the  two  youthful  cooks  of  the  house 
of  Maby  were  intent  on  a  supper  dish  for 
their  discouraged  father,  who  had  become 
moody  over  the  defalcation  of  his  clerk,  and 
also  suffered  from  indigestion  after  masti- 
cating Alice's  pastry,  a  pair  of  small  legs 
incased  in  scarlet  stockings  were  observed 
passing  the  window. 

"  Oh,  gracious !"  exclaimed  Janet,  blush- 
ing violently.  She  knew  the  small  legs  very 
well  indeed. 

The  bell  rang.  Master  Freddy  Dale  wish- 
ed to  see  Miss  Maby.  Nothing  could  have 
exceeded  the  composure  of  this  juvenile  em- 
issary. He  kissed  Janet  graciously,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers. 
"  Oh,  and  I've  got  this  too !"  added  the  wid- 
ower's son.  "  Pa  sent  it — that's  his  writing, 
you  know — and  he  says  will  you  please  to 
answer  it." 

Janet  received  the  missive  shyly,  much 
embarrassed  by  the  scrutiny  of  sharp  young 
eyes.  She  might  have  spared  herself  the 
tremors  of  consciousness  so  far  as  Freddy 
was  concerned.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  letter,  and  cared  still  less.  The  day 
was  memorable  to  him  because  he  was  in- 
vested in  knee-breeches — petticoats  were 
now  spurned  forever  by  the  embryo  man — 
because  his  father  had  promised  him  a  new 
kite,  and  because  his  grandmother  had  sub- 
jected him  to  a  series  of  frantic  embraces, 
and  then  retired  to  a  corner  to  melt  into 
tears.  Beyond  these  strictly  personal  con- 
siderations, he  was  prepared  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Maby  family  as 
a  new  field.  Before  Janet  had  broken  the 
seal  of  the  letter,  on  which  hinged  all  their 
future,  he  had  climbed  on  a  chair  to  frighten 
the  canary,  and  brought  down  the  one  arti- 
cle of  virtu  the  room  boasted — an  exquisite 
vase.  Janet  read  the  letter  with  quivering 
lips  and  tear-dimmed  eyes;  but  as  it  was 
her  very  own,  wo  may  not  also  read  it.  Be- 
fore she  had  finished  her  mother's  arms  were 
about  her.  How  to  answer?  There  were 
whispered  consultations,  and  then  Mrs.  Maby 
dipped  pen  in  ink  with  great  apparent  firm- 1 


ness  to  indite  the  reply.  Janet  knelt  before 
Freddy  in  wistful  deprecation. 

"  Will  you  try  to  love  me,  dear  ?" 

Freddy's  response  was  a  dry  laugh,  as  ho 
departed.  It  did  not  become  a  young  gen- 
tleman so  recently  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
knee-breeches  to  make  rash  promises. 

Oh,  tender  the  twilight  in  that  little  par- 
lor! How  easy  explanations  made  in  low 
caressing  tones,  with  hands  clasx)ed,  and 
eyes  searching  other  eyes  trustfully ! 

Alice  stood  in  the  door  pensively,  wonder- 
ing what  it  was  like  to  have  a  lover,  when 
a  stranger  approached. 

"  Miss  Maby,"  he  began,  raising  his  hat. 

"Yes,"  returned  Alice,  demurely,  giving 
her  blue  muslin  a  swift  feminine  smooth. 

"  Your  sister — " 

"  Is  engaged."  Then  they  both  laughed, 
and  became  friends. 

What  was  Horace  Dale  seeking  ?  He 
scarcely  knew.  What  he  actually  found 
was  our  pretty  Alice,  with  the  rippling  gold- 
en hair  and  dimpled  chin.  Availing  them- 
selves of  the  situation,  it  is  quite  wonderful 
how  much  they  discovered  to  say  to  each 
other.  It  was  dark  when  a  carriage  drove 
up,  and  Lady  Kew  alighted.  She  paused  on 
the  threshold,  more  like  a  fairy  godmother 
than  ever,  and  peered  into  the  parlor. 

"  So  you  two  men  have  got  here  before 
mg."  Then  she  added,  in  Humphrey  Maby's 
ear,  "  I  managed  the  whole  business.  Bless 
you,  yes.    But  they  will  never  know  it." 

Janet  came  forward  radiantly  happy. 

"Have  you  remembered  to  take  your 
milk-punch  at  noon  every  day?"  placing  a 
hand  on  her  kinswoman's  arm. 

"  All  the  better  for  you,  mind,  if  I  forget, 
for  I  have  made  my  will  in  your  favor,"  re- 
plied Lady  Kew,  with  a  grimace. 


CANZONE. 

Bt  ALFRED  H.  LOUIS. 

Is  it  some  life-elixir  I  quafE, 

Or  do  I  but  hear  a  woman's  laugh  ? 

Is  it  of  woman,  or  some  strange  bird 

Whose  breast  by  a  sweet  woman's  soul  is  stirred  ? 

Or  cry  of  some  angel,  caught  in  the  mesh 

Of  glorified,  purified  human  flesh  ? 

Or  is  it  the  pulse  of  some  new  sun's  beam 

Smiting  the  face  of  life's  quivering  stream  ? 

Or  is  it  the  voice  of  some  long  dead  Spring 

That  must  once  more  to  the  sunlight  cling, 

That  with  blossoming  wings  and  brow  appears, 

Rising  from  grave  of  the  world's  young  years ; 

When  the  Hours  not  yet  had  sharpened  their  sting, 

When  hearts  could  speak  and  souls  could  siug ; 

When  innocent  wonder  gazed  from  the  eyes 

Ere  the  lamp  was  trimmed  and  the  brain  was  wise ; 

When  child  was  man  and  man  was  child. 

And  untamed  Earth  with  delight  was  wild  ? 

Can  a  mere  woman's  cry  turn  life's  page  white. 

And  flood  my  head  with  supernal  light, 

And,  for  a  season,  make  me  forget 

That  faces  ever  with  tears  were  wet? 

No.   I  hear  not  merely  a  rippling  laugh ; 

'Tia  some  life-elixir  my  soul's  lips  quaff. 

And  the  voice  is  not  voice,  but  a  flash  and  a  sign 

From  some  world  more  divine. 
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AEMY  OKGANIZATION  * 

By  general  GEORGE  B.  M'CLELLAN. 


HAVING  concluded  onr  last  paper  with 
a  general  account  of  the  methods  of 
obtaining  recruits,  we  will  now  very  briefly 
state  what  is  done  with  them.  In  the  En- 
glish service  each  regiment  has  its  d6p6t, 
which  sends  out  recruiting  parties  for  the 
regiment,  and  receives  the  recruits  for  in- 
struction,  so  that  when  they  join  their  regi- 
ments they  are  generally  fairly  disciplined 
and  instructed.  In  our  service  most  of  the 
recruiting  is  for  the  general  service,  and  not 
for  particular  regiments,  except  in  cases  of 
re-enlistment  at  the  post  where  a  man  has 
served,  or  chance  recruits  offering  themselves 
at  a  post.  It  is  true  that  men  are  specially 
enlisted  for  the  cavalry,  but  the  government 
does  not  always  hold  itself  bound  to  keep 
its  part  of  the  implied  bargain.  The  recruits 
Tuade  by  the  general  recruiting  parties  are 
collected  at  a  few  principal  rendezvouses  or 
stations,  where  their  instruction  commences 
immediately,  but  they  are  generally  assign- 
ed to  regiments  before  they  have  acquired 
any  great  amount  of  discipline  or  knowl- 
edge. Many  of  our  best  officers  have  thought 
that  a  considerable  extension  of  the  system 
of  enlisting  for  particular  regiments  would 
be  very  beneficial,  and  that  something  akin 
to  the  English  system  of  regimental  d6p6t8 
would  be  very  desirable.  In  Italy  the  con- 
scripts are  frequently  sent  to  regiments  serv- 
ing in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  remote  from 
their  native  province.  Thus  conscripts  from 
Sicily  and  Naples  are  sent  to  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  while  those  from  the  latter  places 
are  sent  to  the  south.  It  is  said  that  very 
beneficial  effects  result  from  this  course  in 
hastening  a  real  feeling  of  Italian  unity,  and 
in  giving  to  the  ignorant  and  slothful  na- 
tives of  the  south  some  practical  ideas  of 
the  advantages  of  the  education  and  energy 
of  the  people  of  Piedmont  and  the  north. 

Under  the  new  French  laws  recruits  in 
time  of  peace  are  assigned  to  regiments  serv- 
ing elsewhere  than  at  their  homes,  but  when 
they  have  completed  their  service  with  the 
colors,  and  take  their  places  on  the  reserve, 
they  are  assigned  to  regiments  serving  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  homes.  The  pur- 
poses thus  sought  to  be  accomplished  are  to 
render  the  active  army  national  by  bringing 
together  in  the  same  regiment  men  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  to  render  mobilization  prompt  by 
the  regional  system  of  reserves. 

In  Germany  the  whole  system  of  recruit- 
ing and  reserves  is  on  the  regional  basis, 
except  for  the  Guards.    The  empire  is  di- 
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vided  into  as  many  regions  as  there  are 
army  corps,  less  the  Guards  Corps.  Each 
of  these  regions  furnishes  the  recruits  and 
reserves  needed  for  one  army  corps,  and 
this  army  corps,  in  addition  to  its  number, 
takes  also  the  name  of  the  region  or  prov- 
ince in  which  it  is  stationed  and  recruited — 
as,  for  example,  the  Second  or  Pomeranian 
Corps,  the  Third  or  Brandenburg  Corps.  The 
Guards  Corps  is  recruited  from  all  the  Prus- 
sian provinces,  and  its  reserves  are  the  men 
who  passed  their  active  service  in  its  ranks. 

For  the  purposes  of  military  administra- 
tion in  regard  to  the  recruits  and  reserves, 
each  region  is  subdivided  into  "Landwehr 
battalion  districts,"  there  being  two  of  these 
districts  for  each  regiment  of  infantry  of  the 
line.  These  two  battalion  districts  (form- 
ing a  Landwehr  regiment)  have  to  furnish 
the  recruits  for  the  corresponding  regiment 
of  the  line,  also  the  proper  quota  for  the 
Guards,  and  the  proper  proportion  of  men 
for  the  rifles,  artillery,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  army 
corps  of  the  region.  As  the  several  army 
corps  are  essentially  equal  in  strength,  it  is 
just  that  the  regions  should  be  equal  in 
population ;  as  originally  established  they 
were  very  nearly  so,  but  the  increase  has 
been  unequal.  By  means  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  "reserve  Landwehr  battalion  dis- 
tricts/' and  other  arrangements  which  we 
have  not  space  to  describe,  these  inequali- 
ties are  provided  for,  and  justice  to  all  se- 
cured. Each  Landwehr  battalion  district 
has  a  permanent  district  stafl",  which  is  not 
the  staff  of  the  mobilized  battalion.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  permanent  staff  (which  re- 
mains at  its  post  in  war,  and  does  not  ac- 
company the  mobilized  battalion)  to  keep 
in  order  the  clothing  and  equipments  for 
the  men  belonging  to  the  battalion,  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  names  and  residences  of  all 
about  to  become  liable  to  the  conscription, 
of  all  soldiers  on  furlough,  of  the  reserve 
men  and  Landwehr  nien  of  the  district.  It 
is  to  them,  in  connection  with  the  civil  au- 
thorities, that  the  duty  is  committed  of 
enforcing  the  attendance  of  conscripts  and 
reserve  men  when  called  for.  They  see  to 
their  proper  equipment,  and  dispatch  them 
to  the  head -quarters  of  the  regiment  to 
which  they  belong.  In  addition  to  these  and 
similar  duties,  which  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves,  the  district  staff  officers  keep  a 
list  of  all  the  horses  in  the  district,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  sudden  necessity  all  may  be 
ordered  in  for  selection  for  army  uses.  In 
time  of  war  the  Landwehr  infantry  men 
may  be  used  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  regiments 
of  the  standing  army,  or,  being  formed  into 
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Landwehr  battalions  and  regiments,  may  be 
used  as  such  in  the  front  line,  or  in  sieges, 
or  as  garrisons  at  home,  or  to  cover  lines  of 
communication,  guard  prisoners,  etc.,  thus 
relieving  the  troops  of  the  line  to  that  ex- 
tent. The  cavalry  Landwehr  men  are  also 
in  time  of  war  formed  into  regiments.  The 
Landwehr  men  of  the  artillery  and  pioneers 
are  not  formed  into  Landwehr  batteries  or 
companies,  but  are  used  in  filling  up  the 
batteries  of  fortress  artillery,  and  for  the 
formation  and  completion  of  reserve  batter- 
ies of  foot  artillery  and  pioneer  companies 
for  garrison  service.  Experience  having 
shown  the  percentage  of  losses  in  campaign 
for  the  different  arms  of  service,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  each  Landwehr  battalion  dis- 
trict in  time  of  war  to  forward  to  the  corre- 
sponding line  regiment,  without  any  special 
requisition,  the  men  required  to  maintain 
the  companies  at  their  full  strength. 

When  the  war  of  1866  broke  out  too  few 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  Landwehr  and  the 
increase  of  the  standing  army  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  reserves  necessary  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  regular  regiments.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  transfer  many 
Landwehr  men  into  the  standing  regiments, 
as  well  as  to  embody  large  numbers  of  Land- 
wehr regiments  and  bring  them  to  the  front. 
In  the  war  of  1870,  however,  the  new  system 
was  in  full  operation.  Without  any  extraor- 
dinary measures  being  resorted  to,  the  re- 
serves of  the  first  class  sufficed  alone  to  main- 
tain the  field  army  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  always  at  the  full  strength. 
The  orders  for  mobilizing  the  army  were  is- 
sued on  the  16th  of  July,  and  so  complete 
were  all  the  arrangements  for  calling  in  the 
reserves,  for  arming  and  equipping  them, 
and  for  transporting  the  troops  by  rail,  that 
on  the  4th  of  August  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince  defeated  the  French  at  Weissenburg, 
and  on  the  6th  the  same  army  again  defeated 
them  at  Worth,  while  the  armies  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  of  Steinmetz  defeated 
the  French  left  on  the  same  day  at  Saar- 
briick.  In  addition  to  maintaining  the  field 
troops  at  their  full  strength,  there  were  mob- 
ilized during  the  war  166  Landwehr  battal- 
ions, 2  reserve  rifle  battalions,  16  reserve 
cavalry  regiments,  39  reserve  batteries,  173 
companies  of  fortress  artillery,  33  companies 
of  fortress  pioneers,  all  of  which  took  part 
in  the  active  operations,  chiefly  in  the  nu- 
merous sieges,  and  partly  in  guarding  com- 
munications. There  were  also  organized 
five  additional  telegraph  divisions,  one  rail- 
way division,  one  torpedo  detachment,  one 
balloon  detachment,  one  photographical  de- 
tachment. There  were  besides  organized 
for  garrison  duty  and  guarding  prisoners  72 
garrison  battalions,  each  750  strong,  and  53 
disniounted  Landwehr  squadrons,  each  250 
fcitrong.    All  this  was  done  without  disturb- 


ing any  of  the  organizations  of  the  field  army, 
and  employing  solely  thoroughly  instructed 
and  disciplined  soldiers. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  the 
measures  adopted  to  secure  proper  instruc- 
tion for  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  it  will  be  profitable  to  examine  for 
a  moment  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  German  system  of  reserves  is  founded, 
and  the  chief  objects  they  seek  to  accom- 
plish ;  for  from  these  principles  inferences 
may  be  drawn  useful  to  ourselves,  should 
we  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  in- 
volved in  another  serious  war.  The  gov- 
erning and  most  important  principle  at  the 
bottom  of  army  organization  is  that,  with 
modern  weapons,  and  as  armies  are  organ- 
ized and  wars  conducted  at  the  present 
time,  other  things  being  equal,  the  superi- 
ority must  rest  with  that  army  which  pos- 
sesses the  best  organization  and  the  most 
thorough  discipline  and  instruction  ;  in  oth- 
er words,  that  such  an  army  as  the  German 
must  inevitably  be  successful  against  such 
troops  as  composed  the  French  armies  of  the 
Loire.  Of  course  it  may  happen  that  in  pe- 
culiar cases,  as  when  sheltered  by  perma- 
nent defenses  or  field  fortifications,  brave 
men,  who  are  well  armed  but  imperfectly 
organized  and  instructed,  may  successfully 
resist  the  attacks  of  good  troops ;  but  such 
cases  are  exceptional,  and  can  not  in  the 
long-run  influence  the  result  of  a  war  if  their 
opponents  are  numerous  and  determined,  and 
the  field  of  operations  extensive. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  the  regiments,  batteries,  etc., 
of  the  standing  army  should  be  sufficient, 
when  filled  to  the  war  strength,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  field  operations,  and  that  means 
should  exist  of  supplying  the  daily  losses  in 
campaign  by  a  steady  stream  of  instructed 
men.  We  may  anticipate  a  little  by  sajdng 
that  the  same  principle  clearly  applies,  and 
if  possible  with  still  greater  force,  to  the  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  officers.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  time  of  peace  ample  provis- 
ion should  be  made  of  such  kinds  of  war  ma- 
terial as  are  comparatively  imperishable  in 
their  nature,  which  require  some  consider- 
able time  for  their  preparation,  and  which 
are  least  likely  to  become  useless  in  conse- 
quence of  improvements. 

When  the  circumstances  are  such  that  it 
is  either  impossible  or  injudicious  to  do  all 
these  things,  then  the  only  alternative  is  to 
do  the  next  best  thing,  but  always  to  keep 
in  view  the  principles  themselves.  For  in- 
stance, when  war  breaks  out  the  regiments 
of  the  peace  establishment  should  at  once  be 
filled  to  the  maximum,  and  the  number  of 
new  regiments  organized  should  be  strictly 
commensurate  with  a  liberal  estimate  of  the 
probable  ultimate  requirements  of  the  war. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
appointment  of  new  officers;  that  is  to  say, 
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when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite 
number  of  officers  of  military  education  and 
experience,  it  should  at  least  be  required 
that  they  possess  those  personal  qualities  of 
general  education  and  intelligence,  activity, 
energy,  and  moral  worth,  that  will  enable 
them  soon  to  acquire  a  reasonable  degree  of 
fitness  for  their  new  sphere  of  action.  The 
most  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  to 
weed  out  all  unfit  appointments,  and  to  sup- 
ply their  places  by  better  men.  An  existing 
organization  should  never  be  permitted  to 
be  broken  up,  or  to  decline  seriously  in  num- 
bers below  the  normal  war  strength ;  but  re- 
cruiting should  steadily  continue  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace ;  the  recruits  should  at  once  be  collect- 
ed in  d^p6ts  for  instruction,  and  steadily  sent 
out  to  the  regiments  as  rapidly  as  they  meet 
with  losses,  and  even  in  anticipation  of  them. 
One  old  regiment  is  worth  more  than  double 
its  numbers  of  new  troops,  and  a  given  num- 
ber of  recruits  become  good  and  useful  sol- 
diers very  much  sooner  when  incorporated 
with  old  regiments  than  when  organized  as 
new  ones  ;  under  the  care  of  experienced  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
with  the  example  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
regiment,  their  health  and  comfort  are  much 
better  attended  to,  so  that  the  losses  by  sick- 
ness are  much  diminished,  as  well  as  those 
in  battle.  From  these  causes,  and  the  bet- 
ter care  taken  of  arms,  equipment  supplies, 
food,  and  clothing,  a  large  expenditure  is 
saved  by  keeping  up  the  old  regiments,  in- 
cluding those  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  to  the  full  standard,  instead  of  form- 
ing new  ones  as  the  war  progresses.  Expe- 
rience has  fully  proved  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  expense  between  old  and  new 
regiments  in  favor  of  the  former.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  economy,  efficiency  in  the 
field,  and  rapidity  in  making  recruits  avail- 
able are  all  in  favor  of  keeping  up  the  requi- 
site number  of  old  regiments  as  against  form- 
ing new  ones,  which  last  measure  should  nev- 
er be  resorted  to  unless  when  the  existing 
regiments,  kept  filled  to  the  maximum,  are 
clearly  insufficient.  Again,  in  a  country  like 
our  own,  if  a  war  should  assume  such  pro- 
portions as  to  render  a  resort  to  draft  or  con- 
scription necessary,  the  first  step  would  seem 
to  be  to  determine  approximately — as  can 
always  be  done  if  the  system  of  keeping  up 
the  old  regiments  is  followed — the  number 
of  recruits  required  for  current  wants,  al- 
ways making  the  estimate  liberal  enough  for 
covering  unforeseen  contingencies;  next  to 
determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  number 
of  young  men  becoming  fit  for  military  serv- 
ice each  year;  then  to  determine  the  limits 
of  age,  occupation,  etc.,  within  which  the 
draft  shall  apply,  so  as  to  injure  as  little  as 
may  be  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  relieve  married  men  with 
dependent  families  as  far  as  possible,  confin- 


ing the  draft,  if  practicable,  to  the  unmar- 
ried and  to  the  youngest  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Further  than  this,  substitutes  should 
not  be  allowed,  but  all  competent  men  drawn 
should  be  compelled  to  serve  in  person.  We 
do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  it  is 
practicable  to  introduce  among  ourselves  the 
German  military  organization,  and  we  would 
be  among  the  first  to  deplore  the  advent  of 
circumstances  rendering  such  an  organiza- 
tion possible  or  desirable ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  demand  that  the  principles  under- 
lying such  an  organization  shall  be  applied 
wherever  and  whenever  possible.  Were  it 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  did  our 
space  permit,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
apply  the  test  of  these  exceedingly  plain  and 
simple  principles  to  the  conduct  of  our  War 
Department  during  the  late  war,  and  to  es- 
timate the  increased  expenditure  of  time, 
blood,  and  treasure  that  resulted  from  their 
violation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  esti- 
mate the  advantages  that  accrued  to  our  an- 
tagonists from  their  better  observance  of 
the  same  principles.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  expressing  the  hope  that  our 
country  will  never  again  witness  the  painful 
spectacle  of  superb  regiments  of  veterans  al- 
lowed to  dwindle  down  to  literal  skeletons — 
too  small  to  accomplish  any  other  useful  re- 
sult than  to  show  how  bravely  men  could 
die — while  the  needed  recruits  were  formed 
in  new  regiments,  which  in  turn  had  to  gain 
the  needed  experience  at  a  fearful  cost ;  and 
that  we  may  never  again  have  to  blush  for 
the  effects  of  a  spasmodic  system  of  drafting, 
which  in  the  older  States  too  often  produced 
only  the  worst  of  soldiers,  encouraged  the 
villainy  of  "  bounty  jumpers,"  and  left,  as  its 
most  enduring  result,  a  "  bounty  debt"  so 
immense  that  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  repu- 
tation of  our  people,  that  its  amount  will 
never  be  known ;  and,  finally,  that  if  we 
ever  again  send  large  armies  into  the  field, 
we  may  not  see  the  whole  business  of  recruit- 
ing suddenly  and  entirely  stopped  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  serious  losses,  inev- 
itable in  campaign,  were  on  the  very  point 
of  commencing. 

SELECTION  OF  NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 

In  the  German  army  much  care  is  taken 
in  the  selection  and  instruction  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers.  Any  soldier  who  has 
completed  his  legal  term  of  service  with  the 
colors,  and  who  possesses  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  make  a  good  non-commissioned 
officer,  is  encouraged  to  re -enlist.  From 
among  this  class  the  majority  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  are  taken. 

In  cases  of  marked  merit,  and  where  the 
number  of  suitable  re-enlisted  men  is  insuf- 
ficient, men  may  become  non-commissioned 
officers  in  their  third  or  even  in  their  second 
year  of  service.    There  are  also  four  schools 
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for  non-commissioned  officers,  which  are  fill- 
ed by  volunteers  from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  fitted  for  their  intend- 
ed positions  in  three  years.  The  best  pass 
into  the  infantry  as  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers immediately  upon  completing  their 
course,  while  the  others  join  their  regiments 
as  privates  or  lance-corporals,  but  are  soon 
promoted.  These  men  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  such  duties  as  require  especial  intelli- 
gence and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  as 
quartermaster  -  sergeants,  company  clerks, 
first  sergeants,  etc.,  and  finally  as  paymas- 
ters. Each  of  these  four  schools  consists  of 
19  officers,  46  non-commissioned  officers,  500 
privates,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is  organized  in  four 
companies.  The  Military  Orphan  House  at 
Potsdam,  the  Military  Institute  for  Soldiers' 
Sons  at  Annaburg,  and  the  eleven  garrison 
schools  for  the  free  education  of  the  children 
of  non-commissioned  officers,  may  all  be  re- 
garded as  to  a  great  extent  preparatory 
schools  for  non-commissioned  officers,  since 
mauy  of  the  scholars  eventually  obtain  such 
positions. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  LOWEK  GRADES  OF 
OFFICERS. 

The  necessary  supply  of  second  lieuten- 
ants is  derived  partly  from  the  corps  of  ca- 
dets and  partly  by  promotion  from  the  en- 
signs, or  Porte-6p6e  Fahnrichs. 

The  Prussian  corps  of  cadets  consists  of 
the  main  institution  at  Berlin,  and  six  pre- 
paratory schools  at  other  places,  containing 
altogether  about  1700  cadets.  Each  prepar- 
atory school  consists  of  four  classes ;  the 
main  establishment  has  the  two  higher 
classes,  and  in  addition  two  special  classes. 
Upon  completing  the  course,  the  members 
of  the  first  class — about  200  in  number — un- 
dergo the  examination  for  promotion  as  en- 
signs. Those  who  fail  under  the  test  enter 
the  army  as  privates ;  those  who  pass  become 
brevet  ensigns,  but  about  fifty  of  the  best  of 
the  class  remain  another  year  in  the  select 
class  of  the  cadet  corps,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  become  second  lieutenants  imme- 
diately, if  they  pass  the  requisite  examina- 
tion. Those  of  the  first  class  who  are  too 
young  or  too  weak  to  enter  the  army  with 
their  classmates  remain  another  year  in  an 
upper  special  class,  and  then  join  as  full  en- 
signs ;  these  average  about  thirty  annually. 

The  cadet  corps  supplies  less  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  vacancies. 

The  Porte -6p6e  Fahnrichs,  or  ensigns, 
through  whom  the  remaining  vacancies  are 
supplied  in  peace,  form  a  special  class  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  created  for  the  partic- 
ular purpose  of  supplying  competent  officers. 

Any  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier, 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  a  half  aud 
twenty -three,  who  has  served  six  months, 
and  possesses  the  requisite  certificate  of 
fitness  from  his  superiors,  may  apply  for  ex- 


amination as  an  ensign.  It  is  more  usual, 
however,  for  this  application  to  come  from 
youths  before  entering  the  service,  aud  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  These  applicants  are 
assigned  to  a  regiment,  and  must  serve  five 
full  months  in  a  company ;  if  they  then  ob- 
tain from  their  officers  the  requisite  certifi- 
cate of  moral  and  physical  fitness,  etc.,  they 
are  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  exam- 
ination. The  obligatory  branches  are  the 
German,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  math- 
ematics, history,  geography,  and  di-awing. 
Candidates  possessing  a  satisfactory  diploma 
from  an  institution  in  which  these  branches 
are  taught  may  be  excused  from  this  exam- 
ination. 

The  results  of  these  examinations  and  the 
certificates  of  the  officers  are  now  sent  to 
Berlin,  where  the  appointment  of  ensign  is 
made,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
satisfactory.  As  already  stated,  the  cadet 
corps  furnishes  about  110  brevet  ensigns  an- 
nually. These  young  men  are  assigned  to 
regiments,  and  become  full  ensigns  if  on  the 
expiration  of  five  full  months'  service  they 
procure  the  requisite  certificates  from  their 
officers.  Although  these  young  men  are  now 
in  the  line  of  promotion,  they  are  required  to 
do  the  duty  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  are  completely  under  the  orders  of  the 
first  sergeants  of  their  respective  companies. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  make  them  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  details  of  the  service, 
the  duties  of  all  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, the  duties,  habits,  aud  wants  of  the 
men,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  officers 
are  desired  to  associate  with  them  as  much 
as  possible  off  duty,  and  to  give  them  ev- 
ery aid  and  encouragement  in  their  power. 
Those  of  the  ensigns  who  have  not  passed 
through  the  cadet  corps,  or  in  some  other 
manner  acquired  the  requisite  theoretical 
instruction,  are  sent  to  one  of  the  seven  mil- 
itary schools  established  especially  for  them 
to  fit  them  for  promotion ;  the  course  lasts 
nine  months.  To  be  allowed  to  apply  for 
examination  as  a  second  lieutenant  the  can- 
didate must  be  less  than  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  have  served  at  least  six  months  with 
his  regiment  as  a  full  ensign.  The  examina- 
tion comprises  only  the  strictly  military  sub- 
jects, e.  g.j  tactics,  fortification,  service  in 
garrison  and  the  field,  surveying,  drawing, 
etc.  This  examination  successfully  passed, 
it  is  still  necessary  that  the  candidate  should 
have  the  written  consent  of  the  officers  of 
his  regiment  to  his  promotion.  Any  officers 
desiring  to  transfer  from  the  reserve  or 
Landwehr  into  the  standing  army  must 
give  proof  of  their  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  branches  of  knowledge  alluded  to 
above.  In  the  German  army  promotion  is 
as  a  rule  according  to  seniority ;  the  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  usually  under  the  grade 
of  field-officers,  and  apply  to,  1,  officers  of 
the  general  staff  corps;  2,  aids-de-camp  on 
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some  of  the  highest  staffs ;  3,  officers  of  the 
cadet  corps  ;  4,  officers  specially  and  very 
highly  recommended  by  their  comrades  and 
inferiors ;  5,  cases  of  distinguished  actions 
in  war.  If  an  officer  is  not  re^  ^^nized  as 
possessing  the  qualifications  required  in  the 
next  higher  grade,  he  is  passed  over,  and 
usually  goes  on  the  retired  list.  In  addition 
to  the  means  of  instruction  for  officers  al- 
ready mentioned,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  al- 
lude to  the  united  artillery  and  engineer 
school  at  Berlin,  which  provides  for  the  com- 
plete education  of  the  lieutenants  of  these 
two  arms  of  service. 

There  are  certain  schools  of  practice  that 
should  also  be  briefly  mentioned,  e.  g.,  the 
school  of  target  practice,  to  which  are  sent 
annually  60  lieutenants,  135  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  360  men  to  be  qualified 
as  instructors  (the  course  lasts  from  April  1 
to  September  30);  the  model  infantry  battal- 
ion in  Potsdam,  to  which  are  sent  annually 
20  officers,  56  non-commissioned  officexs,  and 
650  men,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  in 
drill  throughout  the  army ;  the  riding-school 
at  Hanover,  the  object  of  which  is  to  fur- 
nish riding-masters  for  the  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  to  which  each  regiment  sends 
one  lieutenant  and  two  lance-corporals; 
finally,  the  artillery  school  for  target  prac- 
tice at  Berlin,  and  the  central  gymnastic 
school  in  the  same  place.  Our  present  pur- 
pose is  answered  by  merely  indicating  the 
existence  of  these  among  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, as  showing  the  extreme  care 
taken  in  the  German  service  to  perfect  the 
instruction  of  the  army  in  all  details,  and 
to  secure  uniformity. 

We  stated  in  a  preceding  paper  that  the 
company,  and  the  corresponding  unit  in  the 
other  arms,  i.e.,  the  battery  or  the  squad- 
ron— is  the  true  foundation  of  the  whole 
military  fabric,  that  within  it  are  performed 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  interior 
service,  and  that  the  soldier  receives  therein 
all  the  most  essential  elements  of  instruc- 
tion. While  the  company  is  the  smallest 
indei)endent  unit,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  fraction  whose  commander  knows 
all  his  men  by  name,  and  is  acquainted  with 
all  their  personal  characteristics,  while  it  is 
also  the  largest  fraction  in  which  every  man 
knows  all  his  comrades  personally :  it  is  the 
true  military  family,  the  head  of  which  is 
the  captain.  Subject  to  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  service,  and  the  general  orders 
regulating  the  drills,  discipline,  etc.,  he  has 
the  direct  and  almost  independent  control 
of  his  command.  In  well-regulated  armies 
no  one  interferes  between  the  captain  and 
his  command,  all  orders  from  above  passing 
through  him,  and  all  communications  from 
below  also  going  through  his  hands.  His 
superior  officers  should  confine  themselves 
to  such  a  general  supervision  as  will  enable 
them  to  ascertain  that  he  does  his  duty 


properly;  and  whenever  they  have  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied,  or  to  require  any  change 
in  his  conduct  of  affairs,  their  observations 
should  be  made  directly  to  him,  and  never 
to  any  of  his  subordinates.  He  is  in  every 
respect  responsible  for  the  condition  of  his 
company,  and  can  not  throw  the  responsi- 
bility upon  his  subordinates,  as  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  they  perform  their  duties 
properly  and  in  exact  accordance  with  his 
views.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  just  that  he 
should  as  far  as  possible  have  the  selection 
of  his  non-commissioned  officers;  in  other 
words,  his  recommendations  in  regard  to 
their  appointment  and  the  reverse  should 
be  affirmed  by  the  regimental  commander, 
except  in  special  cases  where  there  is  some 
grave  reason  to  the  contrary.  In  the  Ger- 
man service  the  grade  of  captain  is  the  low- 
est conferring  the  right  to  inflict  punish- 
ment, the  lieutenants  and  non-commissioned 
officers  being  limited  to  placing  men  in  ar- 
rest when  necessary,  and  reporting  the  facts 
immediately  to  the  captain  for  his  action. 
It  is  the  captain's  duty  not  only  to  guide  his 
lieutenants  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties, and  to  mark  out  their  work  for  them, 
but  also  to  superintend  their  instruction 
and  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
profession,  that  they  may  become  fitted  for 
the  functions  of  the  higher  grade.  For  the 
purposes  of  interior  service  the  company  is 
divided  into  squads  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
each,  every  squad  being  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  a  constant 
watch  over  the  men  of  the  squad  to  see  that 
all  orders  and  regulations  are  strictly  obey- 
ed ;  that  they  take  proper  care  of  their  arms, 
clothing,  equipments,  ammunition,  etc. ;  ob- 
serve the  necessary  hygienic  precautions  in 
regard  to  their  food,  persons,  etc. ;  in  brief, 
it  is  the  province  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  to  see  that  all  orders  of  the  captain 
are  carried  out,  and  to  report  to  him  every 
thing  necessary  to  keep  him  fully  informed 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  men.  Upon  the 
non-commissioned  officers  also  devolves  the 
immediate  instruction  of  the  recruits  in  the 
school  of  the  soldier,  and  the  first  elements 
of  duty  and  discipline.  It  is  also  their  duty 
to  act  as  guides  and  assistants  in  the  com- 
pany and  battalion  drills,  to  command  the 
small  detachments  for  guard,  patrol  duty, 
etc.,  and  in  battle  to  keep  the  men  to  their 
duty,  and  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  cap- 
tain's orders.  The  immediate  superior  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  is  the  first  or 
orderly  sergeant — in  the  Prussian  army  he 
is  called  Feldwebel — who  is  the  direct  agent 
of  the  captain,  and  through  whom  all  orders 
and  reports  pass.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  all 
the  company  books  and  records,  to  make  all 
details,  to  form  the  company  whenever  it  is 
assembled,  to  superintend  the  messing  of  the 
men,  keep  the  mess  accounts  when  the  men 
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all  mess  togetlier,  etc.,  etc.  He  should  nev- 
er be  selected  from  mere  seniority,  but  the 
most  intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  soldierly 
non-commissioned  officer  should  always  be 
chosen  for  this  position,  provided  his  char- 
acter is  such  as  to  inspire  all  his  subordi- 
nates with  respect.  The  senior  non-commis- 
sioned officers  replace  absent  officers,  where 
necessary,  in  the  command  of  platoons  and 
other  duties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  lieutenants  to  assist 
the  captain,  and  to  represent  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. They  must  therefore  endeavor  fully 
to  understand  his  views,  and  work  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  him,  and  must  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
personnel  and  mateiiel  of  the  company  and 
all  the  arrangements  in  force.  Usually  each 
lieutenant  has  the  general  charge  of  several 
squads,  but  this  does  not  constitute  an  inter- 
mediate authority  between  the  captain  and 
the  men,  as  nothing  can  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene between  the  captain  and  his  command. 
In  most  armies  there  is  in  every  company  a 
lieutenant  "of  the  day"  or  "of  the  week," 
whose  duty  it  is  to  remain  at  the  barracks 
or  camp,  to  be  present  at  all  roll-calls,  to  su- 
perintend all  issues  of  rations,  forage,  or  ma- 
terial, to  take  immediate  action  in  any  sud- 
den emergency  requiring  prompt  decision, 
etc.,  etc.  In  those  services  where  the  men 
are  paid  daily  or  weekly  it  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  lieutenant  of  the  day  or  week  to 
be  present  when  the  first  sergeant  receives 
the  money  from  the  battalion  paymaster, 
and  also  when  the  men  are  paid.  At  drills 
the  senior  lieutenants  command  platoons, 
the  juniors  acting  as  file -closers.  In  the 
field  they  frequently  command  detachments, 
such  as  advanced  guards,  strong  patrols,  out- 
post guards,  etc. 

The  duties  of  the  field-officers  vary  slight- 
ly in  different  services.  Where  the  regiment 
consists  of  two  or  more  battalions,  each  bat- 
talion commander  is  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  compa- 
nies. He  must  see  that  all  orders  coming 
from  a  higher  authority  are  strictly  carried 
out,  and  that  the  captains  perform  their  du- 
ties faithfully  and  intelligently ;  but  he  must 
not  interfere  with  them  except  in  cases  of 
neglect  or  mistakes.  He  of  course  assumes 
the  direct  command  of  his  battalion  when- 
ever it,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  formed 
for  any  duty,  whether  of  instruction  or  oth- 
erwise. The  battalion  adjutant  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  colonel  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  battalion  commander.  It  is  his  duty  to 
keep  all  the  battalion  books  and  records,  to 
make  the  various  details  for  duty,  to  form 
and  inspect  the  details  for  guard  duty,  to 
instruct  the  non-commissioned  officers  in 
the  battalion  drill,  and,  in  the  winter,  in  re- 
gard to  their  general  duties ;  he  has  also  the 
charge  of  the  band. 

When  there  is  an  extra  major  with  a  regi- 


ment he  is  specially  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministrative service. 

The  commander  of  a  regiment  is  specially 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  gener- 
al discipli  3  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  minor  cases.  He  must  also  superin- 
tend the  instruction  and  administration  of 
his  command,  and  must  pay  especial  at- 
tention to  the  instruction  of  his  officers. 
He  gives  the  general  orders  necessary  to 
insure  uniformity  in  the  instruction  of  the 
battalions,  and  interferes  directly  with  the 
battalions  only  under  circumstances  similar 
to  those  which  justify  the  interference  of 
the  battalion  commanders  in  the  affairs  ef 
the  companies. 

The  regimental  adjutant  is  appointed  by 
the  colonel,  and  need  not  be  senior  to  the 
battalion  adjutants.  He  keeps  all  the  regi- 
mental books  and  records,  makes  the  de- 
tails, etc. 

In  the  German  army  the  principle  is  fully 
established  that  every  commander  of  a  dis- 
tinct unit,  from  the  captain  of  a  company  up- 
ward, is  independent  and  responsible ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  his  superiors  have  no  right  to 
come  between  him  and  his  command,  or  to 
interfere  with  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  unless  he  shows  himself  negligent  or 
incapable.  Every  commander  is  responsible 
for  the  strict  observance  of  the  tactics  and 
of  all  general  orders,  for  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  officers,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  men  under  him ;  but  he 
must  be  careful  to  conduct  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  under  him  may  do  their 
duty  with  cheerfulness,  and  preserve  the 
greatest  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  service.  If 
the  superior  interferes  unnecessarily  or  too 
quickly  with  his  subordinates,  he  will  nec- 
essarily impair  their  efficiency,  destroy  their 
interest  in  the  service,  lessen  their  influ- 
ence over  their  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
impair  his  own  usefulness  and  dignity.  It 
is  especially  the  duty  of  the  generals  to 
guard  against  this  evil ;  they  should  never 
take  the  place  of  the  regimental  command- 
ers, and  issue  orders  for  the  minute  details 
of  service.  Too  many  orders  and  too  much 
writing  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

The  rule  is  that  each  commander  has  the 
general  control  and  supervision  of  all  the 
units  intrusted  to  him,  an(i^hat  so  long  as 
his  subordinates  do  their  duty  properly  he 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  confine  himself 
to  this  general  control.  The  principle  just 
laid  down  will  explain  sufficiently  well  the 
usual  duties  of  general  officers  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  where  the  larger  units — corps,  di- 
visions, and  brigades— are  permanently  or- 
ganized it  is  the  duty  of  the  brigade  com- 
mander to  make  at  least  once  in  two  years 
a  careful  inspection  of  his  entire  command 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  administration  is 
properly  conducted,  that  the  men  are  fully 
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instructed,  and  that  every  thing  is  com- 
pletely ready  for  passing  at  once  to  the  war 
footing.  The  division  commander  directs 
the  combined  instruction  and  manoeuvres 
of  the  different  arms  of  service  under  him, 
and  is  responsible  that  they  receive  all  the 
necessary  practical  instruction  for  field  serv- 
ice. Upon  him  also  devolves  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  most  of  the  important 
cases. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  army  corps  com- 
mander to  inspect  his  troops,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  the  generals  and  field  and  staff  officers 
under  him  maintain  their  places  only  so  long 
as  they  are  fit  for  field  service,  and  retain 
the  requisite  mental  faculties  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  duties. 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  for  the  in- 
fantry and  the  engineer  troops  the  company, 
for  the  artillery  the  battery,  and  for  the  cav- 
alry the  squadron,  are  the  really  independ- 
ent units  which  are  the  foundation  of  an 
^rmy,  and  on  the  condition  of  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  mainly  depends.  These 
smaller  units  are  neve;:  merged  in  the  larger 
ones,  which  are  simply  aggregations  of  com- 
panies, and  which  are  established  for  the 
convenience  of  the  service,  and  to  conform 
to  the  principle  that  no  commander  should 
have  more  than  five  or  six  independent  sub- 
ordinates under  his  immediate  orders.  It 
should  also  be  repeated  that  the  system  of 
strong  companies — that  is  to  say,  of  those 
composed  of  about  250  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men — is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
in  Europe ;  it  now  holds  in  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Austria,  and  within  a  year  or  two 
has  been  adopted  for  the  Italian  army.  In 
France  and  England  it  has  many  and  able 
supporters,  but  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  num- 
ber of  men  has  been  found  to  be  the  greatest 
that  a  captain  can  command  efficiently  un- 
der all  circumstances,  and  which  permits 
him  to  acquire  an  accurate  personal  knowl- 
edge of  all  his  men  by  name  and  individual 
character.  The  economy  resulting  from  this 
organization,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
small  companies,  has  been  already  pointed 
out. 

We  have  thus  sketched,  in  a  very  general 
way,  the  main  features  of  army  organization, 
the  principal  duties  and  functions  of  the 
component  parts,  and  the  various  methods 
pursued  for  procuring  the  requisite  number 
of  officers  and  men.  An  army  is  the  most 
powerful  yet  the  most  delicate  and  complex 
of  machines,  and  every  one  knows  that  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended  is  of  the  ut- 
most difficulty  and  importance.  Its  impor- 
tance is  measured  by  the  fact  that,  under 
Providence,  a  war,  a  campaign,  or  a  single 
battle  may,  and  often  does,  determine  the 
fate  of  a  nation  for  centuries,  and  thus  affect 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  families  and 
.individuals  yet  unborn.     The  task  is  diffi- 


cult, because  it  requires  every  member  of  an 
army  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  extremes 
of  privation,  fatigue,  and  danger ;  to  devote 
all  his  faculties  to  his  duties ;  to  give  up  his 
own  will  and  opinion  for  those  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  and  to  be  ready  to  expose  his  life  at 
any  moment.  It  is  clear  that  a  mere  form 
of  army  organization,  no  matter  how  per- 
fect in  theory,  will  not  suffice  to  produce 
good  results,  and  that  the  frame-work  must 
be  animated  by  a  moral  force  which  shall 
impel  and  enable  every  man  to  do  his  best. 

This  moral  force,  which  is  often  called 
"  the  military  spirit,"  includes  the  various 
military  qualities  or  virtues,  and  must  be 
accompanied,  guided,  and  to  some  extent  pro- 
duced by  instruction.  Among  the  highest 
military  virtues — indispensable  to  all  ranks 
and  grades — are  ^levotion  to  the  country  and 
the  flag,  moral  and  physical  courage,  and 
subordination ;  besides  these  qualities,  hon- 
or, courtesy,  and  truthfulness  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  come  within  the  category  of 
military  virtues.  Bearing  in  mind  how 
widely  individuals  differ  in  respect  of  moral 
qualities,  it  is  plain  that  the  exercise  of  the 
military  qualities  referred  to  can  not  safely 
be  left  to  individual  impulse,  but  that  some 
standard  rule  must  be  established  for  the 
guidance  of  all,  and  which  shall  teach  all  how 
to  use  the  qualities  they  possess  or  may  ac- 
quire. This  is  discipline,  which,  in  its  widest 
and  most  correct  sense,  involves  the  knowl- 
edge of  tactics,  regulations,  etc.,  so  that  "  a 
well-disciplined  army"  should  mean  one  that 
is  not  only  obedient,  but  also  well  instruct- 
ed in  all  military  duties.  The  term  disci- 
pline is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense, 
as  about  equivalent  to  subordination,  and 
then  means  that  habit  of  mind  which  should 
lead  every  member  of  an  army  to  yield 
prompt,  cheerful,  and  intelligent  but  un- 
questioning obedience  to  all  orders  coming 
from  his  superiors.  This  frame  of  mind  is 
not  natural  with  all  men,  nor  is  it  equally 
easy  of  attainment  with  all  nations.  Some 
individuals  and  some  nations  acquire  it  more 
readily  or  through  different  means  from  oth- 
ers. Some  natures  require  harsh  measures 
to  produce  the  habit  of  discipline;  but  it 
may  safely  be  said  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  more  intelligent  men  are,  the  more  read- 
ily do  they  perceive  the  necessity  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  more  readily  do  they  acquire 
it,  especially  when  they  can  trust  and  re- 
spect their  superiors.  The  habit  of  obedi- 
ence is  acquired  in  the  squad,  at  drill,  and 
in  the  various  duties  of  the  interior  service 
— thus  within  the  company,  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  captain.  Rewards  and  punish- 
ments must  both  bo  used  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  better  the  class  of  men, 
the  less  of  the  latter.  In  support  of  this, 
the  German  soldiers  are  no  doubt  the  most 
intelligent  in  Europe,  and  the  German  army 
is  the  best  disciplined  (in  all  senses  of  the 
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word)  in  the  world,  yet  the  proportion  of 
punishments  in  that  army  is  less  than  in  any 
other.  With  such  men  as  those  who  com- 
pose our  armies  in  time  of  war,  and  with 
competent  officers,  discipline  is  best  estab- 
lished through  a  kind  and  considerate,  but 
perfectly  firm  and  just  conduct ;  but  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  entirely  satisfactory 
discipline  among  Americans  it  is  quite  essen- 
tial that  they  should  respect  and  have  en- 
tire .  confidence  in  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  their  officers.  With  good  officers,  there 
are  no  people  more  amenable  to  intelligent 
discipline  than  the  Americans,  none  who  can 
so  rapidly  be  made  good  soldiers,  and  nOne 
who  will  form  a  better  fighting  army.  In 
another  generation,  after  the  men  who  served 
in  our  last  war  have  passed  from  the  scene, 
should  it  ever  again  become  necessary  for 
our  country  to  raise  large  armies  to  meet  a 
sudden  emergency,  the  main  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty will  always  lie  in  the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  duration  of  our 
last  war,  as  well  as  its  cost  in  blood  and  mon- 
ey, would  have  been  vastly  reduced  had  we 
possessed  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  officers 
at  the  outbreak. 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  antagonists  were 
in  nearly  the  same  situation ;  fortunately 
again  for  us,  we  have  no  neighbors  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppose  highly  organized  and  nu- 
merous :iimies  to  the  hastily  formed  battal- 
ions we  will  too  probably  rely  upon. 

UNIFORMS. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  clothing 
troops  in  uniform ;  that  is  to  say,  as  nearly 
alike  as  the  necessary  distinction  of  arms  of 
service,  etc.,  will  i)ermit.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  more  economical  to  provide  clothing 
made  of  similar  materials  than  where  there 
is  great  diversity  ;  it  is  also  easier  to  supjily 
deficiencies  than  when  a  great  variety  of 
patterns  and  colors  are  employed.  As  the 
occupations  and  habits  of  the  soldier  are 
very  different  from,  those  of  the  civilian,  it 
has  been  found  expedient  to  distinguish  the 
soldier  by  his  dress  ;  and  it  has  likewise  been 
found  conducive  to  neatness,  personal  self- 
respect,  and  good  conduct  to  make  this  dis- 
tinguishing dress  ornamental  to  a  certain 
extent.  Further  than  this,  experience  has 
also  shown  that,  especially  in  armies  of  some 
size,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  uniform 
should  present  such  distinctions  as  will  in- 
dicate the  arm  of  service,  army  corps,  divis- 
ion, brigade,  regiment,  and  company  to  which 
each  man  belongs. 

The  essential  qualities  of  a  uniform  are 
that  it  should  be  of  strong  and  warm  mate- 
rial ;  that  it  should  fit  easily,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  rapid  or  violent  movements  ; 
that  it  should  be  so  cut  as  to  protect  the 
more  delicate  portions  of  the  body  ;  and  that 
the  colors,  while  distinctive  and  pleasing. 


should  not  be  such  as  to  attract  attention  at 
long  distances,  or  present  too  conspicuous  a 
mark  at  short  ranges. 

The  gorgeous  and  varied  uniforms  which 
in  the  past  added  so  much  to  the  brilliancy 
of  European  reviews  and  royal  balls  are  fast 
disappearing  before  the  practical  spirit  of 
the  age. 

WEAPONS. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  in 
nothing  relating  to  military  affairs  during 
the  last  few  years  have  the  changes  been  so 
great  and  so  important  as  in  respect  of  fire- 
arms. When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out — 
less  than  twenty-eight  years  ago — our  army 
was  justly  regarded  as  at  least  as  well  arm- 
ed as  any  other  in  the  world  ;  yet  at  that  pe- 
riod the  old  flint-lock  musket  had  just  been 
superseded  by  the  percussion  smooth-bore 
musket,  which  was  regarded  as  the  best  pos- 
sible weapon  for  infantry  of  the  line  ;  a  very 
limited  number  of  troops  were  armed  with 
the  short  and  heavy  "  Mississippi  rifle  the 
Colt  revolver  was  not  yet  introduced  in  the 
army,  but  the  old  smooth-bore  horse-pistol  a 
were  yet  in  vogue ;  rifled  cannon  were  un- 
known, and  the  field  batteries  consisted  en- 
tirely of  smooth-bore  bronze  six  and  twelve 
pounder  guns,  and  twelve  and  twenty-four 
pounder  howitzers.  Now  the  rifled  weapon 
has  every  where  in  Europe  superseded  the 
smooth-bore,  and  the  breech-loader  has  in  all 
Continental  services  taken  the  place  of  muz- 
zle-loading small-arms  and  guns.  It  is  per- 
haps hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
changes  just  recorded  are  quite  as  great  and 
important  as  that  from  the  bow  to  the  musket. 
The  effects  of  the  last  changes  have  not  yet 
made  themselves  fully  and  universally  felt, 
but  enough  is  already  known  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  the  result  must  be  an  entire 
change  in  the  method  of  handling  troops  in 
battle,  and  probably  important  modifica- 
tions in  the  organization  of  armies.  It  seems 
very  certain  that  the  new  weapons,  and  the 
corresponding  manner  of  fighting,  demand 
a  higher  order  of  intelligence  and  better 
discipline  and  instruction  than  did  the  old. 
The  greatest  effect  of  the  new  weapons  con- 
sists in  their  enabling  men  to  deliver  a  rap- 
id and  crushing  fire  at  the  decisive  moment 
and  place  ;  this  will  always  give  the  advan- 
tage to  intelligence  and  discipline,  and  the 
future  will  probably  show  that  comparative- 
ly small  armies  composed  of  picked  men 
very  thoroughly  disciplined  will  possess 
greater  advantages  than  ever  before  over 
large  masses  of  inferior  quality  and  disci- 
pline. 

The  long  ranges  and  rapid  and  accurate  fir- 
ing of  the  small-arras  and  field-guns  of  to-day 
have  seriously  afl'ected  the  uses  and  mode 
of  employing  the  different  arms  of  service. 
The  employment  of  large  masses  of  cavalry 
on  the  field  of  battle  will  probably  not  again 
occur,  unless  under  some  very  exceptional 
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circumstances,  for  where  the  ground  is  suffi- 
ciently open  for  them  to  form  and  act  they 
will  be  fully  exposed  to  such  a  fire  as  will 
prevent  their  advancing,  or  even  retaining 
their  position.  The  experience  of  the  war 
of  1870-71,  as  far  as  it  went,  proved  that 
cavalry  could  not  attack  good  infantry  arm- 
ed with  breech-loaders  without  incurring 
certain  destruction.  Again,  in  reference  to 
the  other  duties  of  the  cavalry,  such  as  es- 
cort and  patrol  duty,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  breech-loader  will  enable  very  small 
parties  of  infantry  to  at  least  annoy  cavalry 
parties  so  much  as  to  hamper  them  exceed- 
ingly in  their  operations.  The  fact  that 
small  parties  of  the  German  cavalry  ranged 
so  far  and  freely  in  France  will  not  serve  as 
a  rule  for  other  cases.  In  a  moderately  bro- 
ken or  wooded  country  two  or  three  good 
men  with  breech-loaders  could,  with  entire 
safety  to  themselves,  very  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  movements  of  ordinary  cavalry  pa- 
trols. It  is  quite  probable  that  the  future 
changes  in  the  cavalry  organization  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  assimilating  a  large  part 
of  it  to  mounted  infantry. 

While  the  cavalry  has  lost  something  of 
its  importance,  the  artillery,  on  th^  other 
hand,  has  gained  in  power  and  independ- 
ence. The  breech-loading  field-guns  can  be 
so  readily  placed  under  cover  and  fired  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  possible  to  place  them  in 
positions  that  the  old  muzzle-loaders  could 
never  have  held,  and  also  to  trust  them  to 
themselves  with  very  slight  infantry  sup- 
ports. In  1870-71,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  war,  the  German  artillery  was 
usually  in  advance  of  the  infantry  line,  and 
often  really  decided  the  battle  when  prac- 
tically entirely  without  their  infantry  sup- 
ports. The  changes  now  being  made  in  Eu- 
rope seem  to  be  in  the  direction  of  small 
calibres,  heavy  charges,  flat  trajectories,  and 
long  ranges ;  all  this  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  material  so  light  that  it  can  pass  over 
rough  ground,  and  find  positions  almost  any 
where.  A  consequence  of  all  this  will  proba- 
bly be  a  large  increase  of  the  relative  strength 
of  the  artillery.  In  regard  to  the  mitrail- 
leuse and  similar  inventions  for  the  rapid 
and  concentrated  discharge  of  small -arm 
bullets  opinions  vary  exceedingly.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  war  did  not 
impress  the  Germans  with  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  value  of  such  weapons,  but  that  they 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  face  of 
active  and  accurate  and  long-range  artillery 
the  mitrailleuse  can  accomplish  very  little. 
There  seems  good  ground  for  believing,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  defense  of  works,  of  de- 
files, or  of  a  position  of  limited  extent  the 
mitrailleuse,  or,  still  better,  the  Gatlin  gun, 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  reliable  adjunct. 

The  effect  of  the  modern  improvements 
upon  the  infantry  has  been  no  less  marked 
than  upon  the  other  arms  of  service.    If,  on 


the  one  hand,  their  new  weapon  has  freed 
them  from  all  danger  from  the  once-dreaded 
cavalry,  on  the  other  hand  the  new  artillery 
is  so  formidable  as  to  render  a  resort  to  new 
formations  and  new  methods  of  attack  obli- 
gatory; for  the  dense  columns  and  success- 
ive parallel  lines  of  former  years  can  not 
withstand  the  distant,  rapid,  and  accurate 
fire  of  modern  guns.  Neither  can  those  old 
formations  possibly  succeed  in  the  attack  of 
positions  held  by  good  infantry  armed  with 
breech-loaders.  Destruction  and  wild  dis- 
order must  be  the  results  of  any  such  at- 
tempt. 

Before  touching  upon  the  measures  now 
being  adopted  in  Europe  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  of  modern  warfare,  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  to  de- 
scribe very  briefly  what  is  meant  by  strate- 
gy and  tactics. 

Strategy  is  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  art  of  war,  requiring  an 
accurate  and  extended  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts.  Although  its 
principles  have  guided  great  commanders 
from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  science,  and  its  principles 
clearly  expressed  in  a  scientific  form,  only 
within  a  century.  Wars  have  been  success- 
ful where  the  victors  violated  the  require- 
ments of  strategy,  but  only  when  the  con- 
quered departed  still  more  widely  from  them, 
or  were  greatly  inferior  in  respect  of  quali- 
ty, or  number  of  troops,  or  some  other  vital 
need.  It  is  the  province  of  strategy  to  ar- 
range plans  of  campaign,  and  to  regulate  the 
movements  of  armies  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  operations  may  produce  the  greatest 
possible  results.  For  example,  when  war  is 
about  to  break  out,  it  is  within  the  domain 
of  strategy  to  determine  whether  to  take  the 
offensive  by  marching  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, or  to  assume  the  defensive,  receiving 
his  attack  on  the  frontier,  or  in  rear  of  it,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  determine. 
Again,  when  an  army  is  about  to  assume  the 
offensive,  there  are  usually  several  lines  of 
operations  available;  strategical  consider- 
ations decide  which  shall  be  used,  and,  if 
more  than  one,  how  the  disposable  forces 
shall  be  distributed  between  them.  It  is 
also  within  the  domain  of  strategy  to  select 
the  objective  points  or  lines  the  possession 
of  which — as  the  result  either  of  strategical 
movements  or  of  battles  —  will  probably 
prove  decisive  in  the  campaign.  While 
strategy  thus  occupies  itself  with  the  gen- 
eral movements  of  masses,  tactics  concerns 
itself  with  detailed  movements.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  head  of  tactics  come  all  the 
measures  necessary  to  more  troops  from  the 
encampment  or  bivouac  and  set  them  on  the 
march ;  to  pass  from  the  order  of  march  to 
the  order  of  battle,  and  the  reverse  ;  to  pass 
from  one  order  of  battle  to  another ;  from 
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one  part  of  the  battle-field  to  another ;  to 
attack  the  enemy,  or  receive  his  attack,  etc. 

Modern  improvements  have  not  changed 
the  principles  of  strategy  in  the  slightest 
degree,  although  they  have  modified  the  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  through  the 
introduction  of  railways,  steam-ships,  the 
telegraph,  etc.  With  regard  to  tactics,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  very  different.  The  princi- 
ples of  tactics  and  the  formations  of  troops 
for  combat  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
weapons  employed.  As  fire-arms  have  been 
gradually  improved  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  systems  of  tactics  of  most  nations 
have  gradually  but  insufficiently  changed, 
tending  toward  quicker  movements  and 
looser  formations;  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  full  power  of  the  breech-loader 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  very  great  change  in 
tactics  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  nation  that 
led  the  way  in  the  use  of  breech-loaders  is 
also  leading  the  way  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  tactics  proper  to  meet  the  changed 
state  of  the  case.  Let  us  separate,  in  our 
hurried  description,  the  defensive  from  the 
offensive  tactics. 

When  acting  on  the  defensive  against 
troops  armed  with  breech-loaders,  the  new 
system  requires  infantry  and  artillery  to  seek 
cover  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  nature 
of  the  ground  permits  them  to  find  it  be- 
hind the  brow  of  a  hill,  that  is  availed  of ; 
if  otherwise,  then  it  is  obtained  by  the  hasty 
excavation  of  a  shallow  ditch — throwing  the 
earth  in  front  to  form  a  parapet — in  which 
the  men  lie,  or  the  guns  are  placed.  In  a 
wooded  country  timber  answers  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  disposition  of  the  troops  it 
is  no  longer  so  necessary  to  preserve  contin- 
uous lines,  and,  instead  of  massing  large  re- 
serves in  a  few  points,  more  numerous  and 
smaller  reserves  are  posted  wherever  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  ground  will  afford  them  shel- 
ter. In  regard  to  the  offensive,  the  problem 
is  to  expose  the  men  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  enemy's  fire.  This  end  is  accomplished 
by  bringing  the  artillery  into  action  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  after  its  work  is  effected, 
sending  forward  the  infantry  in  parties  of 
such  size  that  each  can  readily  find  shelter, 
and  move  rapidly  from  cover  to  cover.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  have  proved  that  the  large 
company  is  the  mofet  convenient  unit  for  this 
kind  of  work ;  and  according  to  the  orders 
now  in  force  in  the  German  army,  no  larger 
column  than  that  of  the  comj)any  is  to  be 
used  by  infantry  under  fire.  Thus,  under 
the  new  system,  infantry  attacks  will  be 
made  by  swarms  of  company  columns,  each 
covered  by  its  own  skirmishers,  every  four 
companies  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
battalion  commander,  every  three  groups  of 
four  companies  under  their  regimental  com- 
mander, etc.,  etc.  This  kind  of  work  re- 
quires great  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
captains  and  their  men  in  finding  the  best 


and  most  sheltered  routes  to  their  objects 
of  attack,  as  well  as  in  securing  harmonv  of 
action  with  the  adjacent  companies.  Again, 
such  fighting  necessarily  means  loose  order 
and  a  departure  from  the  conventional  forma- 
tions of  the  drill  ground,  whenever  the  field 
of  battle  is  wooded  or  broken ;  hence  arises 
the  necessity  for  a  discipline  of  the  most 
strict  and  highest  nature,  which  will  pre- 
serve authority  and  mutual  reliance  even  in 
the  most  scattered  order,  will  cause  the  men 
to  rally  to  and  obey  the  nearest  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  in  the  first 
pause  of  the  fighting  to  seek  their  own  com- 
pany, or  if  that  be  impracticable,  the  near- 
est company  of  their  own  battalion  or  regi- 
ment. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  artillery,  in 
the  new  state  of  affairs  more  independence 
of  action  will  be  left  to  the  individual  bat- 
tery commanders,  all  working  together  to- 
ward a  common  end  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  division  commanders.  The  cav- 
alry also  will  no  doubt  find  its  most  useful 
action  hereafter,  as  a  rule,  in  small  bodies, 
where  the  squadron  will  play  a  principal 
part  as  an  independent  unit.  While  stat- 
ing clearly  the  changes  in  tactics  that  have 
resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  breech- 
loader, and  the  additional  importance  gain- 
ed by  the  company,  the  battery,  and  the 
squadron,  we  desire  again  to  lay  the  stron- 
gest possible  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
this  change  renders  necessarj'^  the  strictest 
and  most  intelligent  disciijline,  and  that, 
far  from  reducing  the  importance  of  the 
battalion  and  regimental  commanders,  it 
simply  modifies  the  character  of  their  duties, 
really  rendering  them  none  the  less  impor- 
tant ;  for  while  they  no  longer  interfere  in 
the  details  of  the  captain's  work,  so  long  as 
he  does  it  properly,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch 
that  their  captains  commit  no  errors,  and  to 
direct  all  the  efforts  of  the  companies  to  a 
common  end,  and  to  co-ordinate  the  move- 
ments of  each  battalion  with  those  of  its 
neighbors.  To  dispense  with  the  regiment- 
al or  battalion  organization  would  be  a  fatal 
error. 

In  closing  these  papers  upon  army  organ- 
ization, the  writer  feels  that  it  is  just  to 
himself  to  state  again  that  they  are  intend- 
ed only  for  general  readers,  and  that  they 
do  not  profess  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  sci- 
entific or  exhaustive  manner.  The  sole  pur- 
pose has  been  to  describe,  in  language  as 
simple  as  the  subject  permits,  the  main  feat- 
ures of  army  organization  for  the  benefit  of 
those  outside  of  the  army,  omitting  many 
details  that  would  not  interest  them,  and 
not  attempting  minute  accuracy  when  a 
general  description  conveys  the  idea  suffi- 
ciently well  for  the  special  purpose  in  view. 

Written  as  these  papers  have  been  in  the 
few  leisure  moments  occurring  while  travel- 
ing, with  very  little  in  the  way  of  books  of 
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reference  at  command,  they  are  comparative- 
ly imperfect,  but  not  too  much  so,  it  is  hoped, 
to  accomplish  their  main  object,  which  is  to 
convey  to  such  of  the  general  public  as  may 
take  the  trouble  to  read  them  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  the  armies  that 
have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  modern  Europe.  Such  an  under- 
standing will  suffice  to  convince  most  men 
that  a  modern  army  can  not  be  improvised 
out  of  nothing,  and  that  a  mass  of  brave  but 
undisciplined  and  uninstructed  men  does 
not  form  an  army.  It  will,  moreover,  make 
it  quite  clear  that  any  nation  which  can 
not  be  perfectly  assured  of  perpetual  peace, 
which  can  not  learn  the  secret  of  keeping 
closed  forever  the  doors  of  its  own  special 
temple  of  Janus,  must  make  up  its  mind  to 
maintain  a  military  academy  and  a  standing 
army  which  shall  not  only  suffice  for  the 
ordinary  demands  of  peace,  but  even  be  so 
much  larger  as  to  furnish  a  nucleus  com- 
mensurate with  probable  wants  in  time  of 
war. 


ALLEGRETTO. 

A STRANGE  thing,  Langley's  absence!" 
So  thinks  Harry  Thornton  ;  so  thinks 
George  Renouf. 

Closing  the  door  in  questioning  silence, 
the  young  men  find  themselves  in  a  room 
not  large,  but  characteristic  of  its  owner  in 
every  detail. 

That  Langley  is  an  artist  a  glance  suffices 
to  show.  Whether  music  or  painting  is  the 
shrine  of  his  devotion  would  be  less  easily 
determined. 

Warm  crimsons  and  maroons  prevail  in  the 
Brussels  carpet,  the  heavy  silk  curtains,  com- 
fortable lounges,  and  inviting  arm-chairs. 
Pictures,  large  and  small,  cover  the  neutral- 
tinted  walls — one  or  two  fine  oil-paintings ; 
a  wonderful  photograph  of  Rembrandt's 
mother,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  Bel- 
vedere ;  crayon  sketches ;  lovely  chromos ; 
odd  arabesques;  bits  of  bright  color — au- 
tumn leaves,  studies  of  ferns,  rock  mosses, 
and  wood  lichens ;  Wagner's  superb  head, 
regal  in  its  proud  kingly  beauty;  a  full- 
length  of  Liszt  in  his  abba's  dress.  Schu- 
mann and  Mendelssohn  give  no  hint  of  dis- 
agreement; Chopin  and  Schubert  gaze  at 
each  other  in  harmonious  silence.  An  easel 
holds  an  unfinished  picture,  a  woman's  head 
of  exquisite  beauty,  just  sketched  on  a  back- 
ground of  clouds,  light  and  fleecy  as  angels' 
wings.  Quaintly  carved  brackets  in  every 
nook  and  corner  hold  gems  of  art  and  beauty 
— wonderful  Clytie  in  marble,  Pallas  Athene 
in  bronze ;  wood  carvings  from  Oberammer- 
gau,  ivory  ones  from  Japan ;  slender  vases, 
crystal  and  silver,  never  without  a  bud,  a 
spray  of  heliotrope,  a  tuberose,  or  a  scarlet 
geranium — so  womanish  and  delicate  were 
Richard  Langley's  fancies.    On  the  table, 


inlaid  with  variegated  marbles,  Thibault 
and  Reichardt  jostled  Morris  and  Brown- 
ing ;  Ruskin  and  Schlegel  are  on  good  terms 
with  The  Vision  or  Sir  Launfdl  and  Joaquin 
Miller.  At  last  the  eye  rests  on  a  glorious 
Erard,  one  of  those  grand  pianos  that  always 
wear  the  aspect  of  distinguished  foreigners. 
It  seems  to  look  askance  with  smothered 
jealousy  at  the  Chickering  upright  filling 
the  corner  at  right  angles  with  its  alcove. 

Once  having  strayed  to  this  corner,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  profession 
of  our  friend.  Poetry  and  painting  might 
be  his  amusement,  but  music  is  his  life-work. 
Music  every  where,  bound  and  unbound,  in" 
rows  on  the  book-shelves,  in  piles  on  the  lit- 
tle Japanese  stands — even  the  fragile  cab- 
inet held  the  Schumann  and  Franz  Lieder — 
all  in  that  order  which  in  Richard  Langley's 
mind  was  plainly  Heaven's  first  law. 

On  the  piano  was  the  well-worn  score  of 
Lohengrin,  open  at  "Das  siisse  Lied."  One 
could  almost  fancy  the  echo  of  the  final  chord 
yet  lingered  on  the  air.  The  whole  room,  in 
fact,  wore  the  aspect  of  abrupt  departure. 
How  recently  had  been  that  departure  Thorn- 
ton and  Renouf  were  endeavoring  to  decide. 
The  latter  spoke  first : 

"  He  must  be  back  in  a  few  moments.  He 
can  not  be  far  away.  See,  the  piano  is  open  ; 
the  lights,  you  say,  were  burning  when  you 
came  in ;  here  on  his  easel  is  an  unfinished 
picture,  a  thing  he  never  allows  to  remain 
when  he  leaves  the  room ;  even  that  jealous- 
ly, guarded  cabinet  is  open.  I  never  saw  the 
doors  unlocked  before." 

"  All  that  argues  abrupt  departure,  but  it 
can  not  have  been  to-night  ]  it  was  not  even 
dark  when  I  came  in,  and  every  burner  was 
lighted  then  as  you  see  it  now.  To-day  has 
been  very  cold  and  damp,  one  of  those  east 
winds  Langley  always  calls  the  essence  of 
salt  and  icicles.  Had  he  been  home  to-day, 
a  fire  would  be  burning,  or  at  least  the  re- 
mains would  be  visible.  There  has  been 
none  for  a  week;  there,  among  the  kin- 
dlings, is  the  very  roll  of  dismal  counter- 
point he  snatched  from  my  hands  in  disgust 
on  Monday.  Yesterday  was  warm,  he  would 
not  have  needed  a  fire.  I  think  he  must 
have  been  called  away  suddenly  last  even- 
ing, and  something  unforeseen  has  prevent- 
ed his  return.  I  shall  stay  here,  at  all  events. 
I  could  not  settle  down  to  any  sort  of  work 
if  I  went  home.  There  is  something  so 
strange  and  incomprehensible  in  it.  Can't 
you  remain  also  for  an  hour  or  two  ?" 

"  Must  give  up  my  evening  pipe  if  I  do,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
smoking  in  church  as  in  any  room  of  Lang- 
ley's." 

"Let  us  look  round  a  little  and  see  if  we 
can  discover  any  clew." 

"  I  don't  like  to  meddle  with  things,  inti- 
mate as  we  have  been  for  years.    I  never 
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yet  ventured  to  take  any  liberties  with  Mm 
or  any  thing  belonging  to  him." 

"Oh,  you  are  too  fastidious  altogether; 
I  have  no  such  scruples,  and  shall  use  my 
eyes  as  freely  as  I  like.  Of  course  I  wouldn't 
open  drawers  and  cupboards,  nor  unroll  pre- 
cious manuscripts ;  but  there  is  surely  no  sin, 
for  instance,  in  looking  at  the  picture  of  a 
pretty  girl." 

As  Renouf  spoke  he  took  up  from  its  rest- 
ing-place on  the  edge  of  an  open  drawer  in 
the  cabinet  a  small  photograph,  evidently 
the  subject  of  the  sketch  on  the  easel. 

"  Who  is  this,  Thornton  ?  Mighty  pretty 
girl,  at  all  events.  Langley  has  good  taste, 
though  I  never  gave  him  credit  for  much  ap- 
preciation of  the  fair  sex.  Has  he  a  sister, 
do  you  know  ?" 

"I  think  not.  Let  me  see  the  picture. 
Strange  I  should  never  have  seen  it  before." 
Don't  you  call  it  a  pretty  girl  ?" 

"No." 

"  No  ?    Where  are  your  eyes  ?" 

"  Serving  me  more  truly  than  yours.  It 
is  not  a  pretty  girl's  face  at  all,  but  a  wom- 
an's— one  who  has  lived  and  sulfered." 

"At  your  fancies  as  usual;  all  that  from 
a  bright,  comfortable-looking  picture  of  a 
girl  of  fifteen.  See,  it  is  not  even  a  like- 
ness, it  is  a  fancy  head;  the  name  below 
just  describes  the  happy-go-easy,  enjoy-life- 
all-you-can  look  on  the  face — '  Allegretto,'  a 
companion  piece  to  those  charming  heads  of 
Hunter's, '  Allegro'  and '  Penseroso.'  Here  she 
is  to  the  life." 

Renouf  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
with  his  limpid,  clear  touch  gave  one  of 
Haydn's  allegrettos,  running  into  another 
of  Mozart's,  bright  and  joyous,  pure  as  sum- 
mer sunshine,  like  the  fresh  blue  of  the  sky 
in  June  just  flecked  with  cloudlets.  One 
thought  of  tiny  brooks  running  by  flowery 
banks,  stealing  in  among  shady  nooks,  lin- 
gering only  for  a  moment  there,  loving  the 
sunlight  and  brightness  far  better  than  shad- 
ows and  hiding-places ;  birds  singing  in  the 
woodlands,  waving  grass,  and  daisied  mead- 
ows ;  nature  in  placid  calm  enjoyment,  and 
a  heart  free  from  sin  and  care,  in  perfect 
keeping  and  accord  with  it. 

"  That  is  my  interpretation ;  now  let  me 
have  yours." 

"  Do  you  indeed  see  nothing  more  in  this 
face?  I  have  been  studying  it  while  you 
played.  I  think  at  fifteen  the  girl  might 
have  been  just  that  and  nothing  more.  I 
am  sure  you  must  add  ten  years  of  life  to 
put  into  the  face  what  I  can  read  so  plainly 
there.  The  first  glance  gives  just  what  you 
describe,  but  behind  it,  looking  out  from  the 
mask  of  quiet  and  apparently  happy  calm, 
is  another  face,  another  look,  so  restless,  so 
full  of  pain  and  longing,  so  tense  with  re- 
pression and  hopeless  striving,  that  my  heart 
aches  at  the  very  thought  of  the  suffering  it 
betrays.    Do  you  not  feel  as  well  as  see  the 


far-away  look  in  the  eyes,  seeming  to  seek 
that  rest  and  peace  beyond,  which  in  some 
way  the  life  here  has  failed  to  bring  ?" 

"  If  you  read  the  face  aright,  then  Lang- 
ley  has  made  a  strange  mistake  for  him.  The 
handwriting  is  his,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
'Allegretto.'  'Andante  con  moto'  would  be 
more  apt." 

"You  are  wrong  still,  my  friend.  You 
are  not  the  first  who  has  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  full  meaning  of  Allegretto.  Listen 
to  me  now." 

In  soft,  low,  lingering  tones  Thornton  be- 
gan the  second  movement  of  the  Sixth  So- 
nata, that  wonderful  poem  so  few  have  ever 
comprehended.  Exquisite  as  his  playing 
always  was,  the  very  poetry  of  music  fell 
from  his  slender  fingers  as  they  crept  over 
the  keys  with  that  rare  legato  touch  Bee- 
thoven himself  possessed  in  such  perfection. 
To  his  listener  it  was  a  revelation  and  a 
study.  Through  the  marvelous  modulations 
— aspiring,  stirring,  forever  reaching  for- 
ward to  that  which  is  still  beyond,  failing, 
falling  only  to  rise  yet  again  and  strive  yet 
more  earnestly — the  pain  becomes  at  last 
insupportable.  Two  bars  of  silence.  Grad- 
ually the  soul  comes  to  itself,  and  asserts 
its  strength  and  dominion ;  mightier  is  that 
soul  than  the  circumstance  that  enshrouds 
it ;  greater  than  mere  things  is  the  spirit 
that  informs  the  things.  Doubtfully  the  D 
flat  repeats  itself;  the  heart  grows  stronger 
in  the  humanity  and  kindliness  of  the  dom- 
inant passing  through  G  minor ;  tenderly, 
gently,  yet  resolutely,  the  original  key  is 
again  in  possession ;  the  old  burden  is  taken 
up  once  more,  bravely,  earnestly,  unflinch- 
ingly; onward  to  the  end,  though  the  path 
be  rough  and  thorny,  though  the  tender  feet 
bleed,  and  an  unbidden  sigh  escape  from  the 
heart  so  sorely  tried ;  yet  the  cross  is  borne, 
the  crown  is  in  sight,  the  victory  is  won ! 

The  last  staccato  chord  fell  crisp  and  clear; 
then  a  silence  so  profound  that  any  word 
that  either  could  have  spoken  would  have 
seemed  desecration. 

A  voice  that  was  neither  Thornton's  nor 
Renouf's,  in  quiet,  penetrating  tones,  broke 
that  silence.  "  How  did  you  know  the  '  Al- 
legretto V  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  it  came  to  me.  It  could 
be  no  other  that  I  ever  heard.  But  where 
have  you  been  ?    When  did  you  come  in  ?" 

"Just  as  you  began  to  play.  I  heard 
your  last  words,  guessed  you  had  been  won- 
dering and  disagreeing  over  my  picture,  and 
was  inclined  to  play  eavesdropper  to  hear 
your  interpretation  of  'Allegretto.'  With- 
out asking,  I  know  what  Renouf's  must 
have  been — either  Haydn  or  Mozart." 

"  I  am  convinced  that  my  interi)retation 
was  wrong,  and  Thornton's  right.  It  takes 
a  genius  to  understand  a  genius ;  I  am  only 
a  clever  pianist,  and  can  never  hope  for  in- 
spiration or  intuitive  perceptions." 
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"  You  do  yourself  injustice  because  you 
are  angry  witli  yourself.  I  am  proud  of 
you  both,  each  with  your  different  gift. 
Thornton  would  never  bring  down  a  house 
with  applause,  as  you  invariably  do  when 
you  choose — " 

"  With  wonder  and  astonishment  at  my 
nimble  fingers  and  amazing  octaves.  I  could 
never  hush  a  room  full  of  apparently  care- 
less hearers  to  utter  silence,  and  bring  for- 
bidden tears  to  their  eyes,  as  Thornton  can, 
when  the  mood  is  upon  him.  I  would  give 
half  my  technique  for  a  tithe  of  his  power 
of  expression." 

"  You  have  not  suffered  enough  for  that. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  you  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Were  you  ever  un- 
happy 

"Never  that  I  remember.  The  keenest 
disappointments  of  my  life  have  come  from 
my  tailor's  misfits.  Things  have  gone 
smoothly  ever  since  I  can  remember.  My 
profession  is  my  pleasure,  not  my  necessity. 
Mother  and  Jennie  pet  and  idolize  me  to 
folly.  The  public,  the  dear,  whimsical  pub- 
lic, taking  a  fancy  to  my  boyish  perform- 
ances, I  have  been  its  darling  pride  ever 
since.  If  I  want  a  sensation  of  pain,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  go  to  the  dentist's." 

"  Contrast  your  life  with  Thornton's.  He 
never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  home. 
Without  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister, 
or  any  one  in  this  whole  wide  world  to  claim 
kinship  with,  he  has  known  cold  and  hun- 
ger, bodily  as  well  as  mental  suffering.  The 
only  enjoyment  of  his  boyhood  was  creeping 
stealthily  into  church  behind  me  when  I 
went  there  to  practice.  The  loft  was  dark, 
full  of  nooks  and  corners,  where  a  little  half- 
starved  boy  of  nine  could  easily  hide  him- 
self: for  months  he  had  done  it  successfully. 
One  evening  I  turned  suddenly  for  some  mu- 
sic I  had  forgotten.  There  the  poor  child 
stood.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scared  look 
on  the  little  white  face,  and  piteous  '  Please, 
Sir,  don't  send  me  away ;  I  will  be  very  still ; 
it  is  just  heaven  and  the  angels.' " 

"And  of  course  he  didn't  send  me  away,  but 
took  my  little  cold  hand  in  his,  and  led  me, 
trembling  with  awe  and  delight,  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Instead  of  hid- 
ing in  the  dark,  shuddering  with  fright  at  ev- 
ery pause  lest  I  should  be  discovered,  I  stood 
in  the  very  Presence,  saw  the  cold  white  keys 
at  his  bidding  disclose  their  secret  myster- 
ies. The  magic  of  his  touch  awoke  the  warm, 
rich  harmonies  that  had  thrilled  my  soul  in 
the  silent  deserted  church,  peopling  the  air 
with  a  world  more  real  and  precious  to  me 
than  the  one  in  which  I  lived,  bringing  for- 
getfulness  of  cold  and  hunger,  darkness  and 
solitude.  I  always  date  existence  from  that 
hour.  All  that  I  am  to-day,  all  that  ten  years 
have  made  me,  I  owe  to  him — my  master  and 
my  friend.  Ah !  it  was  a  God-given  vision 
that  led  him  to  see  a  possible  future  for  the 


little  ragged  newsboy — a  divine  humanity 
that  has  helped  him  to  make  of  that  dream 
a  bright  reality." 

"  Incarnate  selfishness,  Renouf,  the  whole 
of  it !  You  mustn't  believe  all  that  boy  says 
of  me.  I  am  not  an  angel  of  light,  as  he 
would  have  you  think,  but  a  poor  sinner, 
especially  weak  and  foolish  where  you  both 
think  me  strong.  It  is  a  night  of  confessions, 
or  I  should  never  have  said  what  I  did  about 
you,  Thornton.  I  believe  I  shall  feel  my 
burden  less  if  I  share  it  with  you  in  telling 
it.  I  am  glad  you  are  both  here.  I  might 
grow  morbid  and  sentimental  if  I  told  the 
tale  to  Thornton  alone ;  the  life  drama  is 
tragic  enough  in  its  barest  statement.  If 
to-night  my  heart  and  lips  are  unsealed,  let 
the  remembrance  pass  with  the  words  I  ut- 
ter." 

One  tender  loving  look  from  Thornton 
gave  assurance  of  his  sympathy  and  trust- 
worthiness. It  was  no  new  thing  for  Lang- 
ley  to  confide  in  him.  To  Renouf  it  was  both 
strange  and  unexpected.  Loving  and  admir- 
ing his  master  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  great 
warm  heart ;  full  of  boyish  enthusiasm  for 
the  greatest  musician  he  had  ever  known ; 
accepting  his  principles  and  methods  in  the 
smallest  detail ;  believing  in  him  to  the  ut- 
most ;  following  where  he  led  with  the  devo- 
tion and  earnestness  characteristic  of  all  his 
disciples — there  had  always  been  a  sense 
of  distance,  a  feeling  that  only  musically 
were  there  any  points  of  contact  between 
master  and  pupil.  This  confidence,  so  new, 
so  fascinating  in  its  strangeness,  touched  the 
young  man  deeply.  A  warm  pressure  of  the 
hand  said  what  spoken  words  would  have 
failed  to  express. 

"  Let  me  light  this  fire  first  and  put  out 
some  of  these  lights.  I  fancy  a  kind  of  twi- 
light is  the  nicest  for  story-telling." 

A  bright  wood  fire  was  soon  blazing  mer- 
rily, the  shadows  rose  and  fell,  while  the 
flickering  light  shone  on  the  three  contrast- 
ing figures,  as  different  in  their  physical  as- 
pect as  in  their  mental  and  spiritual  consti- 
tutions. Renouf,  with  his  six  feet  of  manly 
strength  and  beauty,  a  giant  Adonis,  with 
his  close  curling  hair,  his  bright  complexion, 
and  flashing  eyes,  was  the  embodiment  of 
physical  perfection.  Thornton,  pale  and  fra- 
gile from  want  and  exposure  in  his  child- 
hood, was  pale  and  fragile  still  in  his  early 
manhood ;  the  large  brown  eyes  were  full  of 
liquid,  dreamy  softness ;  the  dark  brown 
hair,  fine  and  silky  as  a  child's,  betrayed  the 
nervous,  delicate  organization ;  his  playing 
so  thoroughly  chacteristic,  his  spirituelle 
face  and  at  times  abstracted  manner,  im- 
pressed one  with  the  preponderance  of  soul 
over  body. 

So  much  for  the  pupils.    For  the  master, 
to  say  he  was  the  best-loved  and  the  best- 
hated  man  in  his  circle,  gives  the  key  to  his 
I  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  constitu- 
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tion.  Hair  and  complexion  of  Saxon  fair- 
ness ;  blue  eyes  capable  of  untold  tenderness, 
or  of  sternness  as  cold  and  chilling  as  blue 
steel;  fascinating  in  manner  and  address, 
even  to  bis  enemies  wben  he  chose;  with 
wonderful  versatility  of  talent,  limitless  im- 
agination, high  culture,  and  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  all  who  fairly  came  within  his 
sphere,  Richard  Langley  stood  as  fair  a  type 
of  the  Intellect  as  the  others  of  Soul  and 
Body.  Whether  he  had  also  a  heart,  his 
own  story  will  perhaps  disclose. 

"The  music  and  the  picture  which  you 
were  discussing  when  I  came  in,  my  unusu- 
al absence,  and  the  saddest  and  happiest 
memories  of  my  life,  all  relate  to  one  who, 
whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  has 
exercised  a  subtile,  penetrating  influence 
over  me  for  ten  years.  The  best  things  in 
my  life  I  owe  to  her.  I  am  a  better  man  to- 
day for  having  loved  the  pure-hearted,  no- 
ble woman  whose  picture  bears  the  name  of 
Allegretto. 

"I  must  return  in  part  to  the  day,  ten 
years  ago,  that  I  found  you,  Harry,  at  St. 
Stephen's,  and  yet  again  to  an  incident  that 
occurred  three  months  earlier.  I  had  call- 
ed in  for  a  moment  at  Legarr^'s  about  some 
photographs  he  was  taking  from  Millais's 
picture.  I  found  every  thing  in  confusion, 
preparing  for  removal.  A  pile  of  odd  proofs 
lay  on  the  counter,  evidently  the  accumula- 
tion of  years.  Turning  them  over  careless- 
ly, I  was  attracted  most  singularly  by  one 
of  a  young  girl,  as  I  first  thought ;  a  second 
look  suggested  more  maturity  of  thought  and 
feeling,  if  not  of  years,  than  belong  to  six- 
teen. Legarre  coming  in  at  that  moment,  I 
asked  about  the  original.  He  didn't  know, 
there  were  so  many  strangers  coming  and 
going ;  thought,  though,  he  would  have  re- 
membered such  a  face  if  he  had  taken  the 
negative ;  must  have  been  done  some  time 
when  he  was  away ;  might  have  the  picture 
if  I  fancied  it. 

"  I  came  back  to  my  room  with  my  treas- 
ure, and  began  to  study  its  peculiarities.  I 
am  always  fond  of  tracing  hidden  meanings 
in  chance  expressions,  when  the  mind  for  a 
moment  is  off"  duty,  and  the  true  soul  shows 
through  the  flimsy  veil  of  the  body — useless 
for  keeping  secrets  unless  the  will  too  is  en 
rapport.  The  photograph  is  a  great  help  to 
such  study.  The  sun  is  a  faithful  linmer, 
and  paints  just  what  he  sees.  If  the  pol- 
ished, elegant  man  of  society,  the  tender 
shepherd  of  his  flock,  looks  coarse  and  brutal 
in  one  jjicture  out  of  a  thousand,  be  sure, 
when  that  picture  was  taken,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
reigned  supreme.  You  are  surprised  to  see 
an  expression  of  pain  and  sadness  in  the  2)ic- 
turc  of  one  whom  you  know,  and  the  world 
knows,  bright  and  joyous,  gayest  of  the 
gay.  You  say,  ^  'Tis  no  likeness ;  my  friend 
never  looked  like  this.'    It  is  you  who  are 


wrong,  the  sun  never :  v»'hether  you  discover 
it  or  not,  the  pain  and  the  bitterness  have 
somehow  crept  into  that  life,  with  all  its 
seeming  happiness. 

"Hour  after  hour  I  gazed  at  the  fair 
young  face,  vainly  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  its  meaning ;  forever  it  eluded 
me,  just  when  it  seemed  within  my  grasp. 
Haunted  incessantly  by  the  thought  that 
in  some  way  I  could  translate  it,  it  seemed 
like  a  poem  to  be  set  to  music;  but  there 
could  be  but  one  tone  poem  that  should  be 
its  own.  Suddenly  there  flashed  across  my 
mind  the  strange,  incomprehensible  Alle- 
gretto. I  felt  my  way  by  the  fire-light  to 
the  piano,  and  played  it  through.  At  last 
the  face  and  the  music  made  one  perfect 
whole.  I  can  not  express  to  you  the  sense 
of  entire  satisfaction  and  rest  which  it  gave 
me.  I  felt  almost  sure,  too,  that  some  day, 
somewhere,  I  should  see  face  to  face  her 
who  was  already  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  me. 

"  Three  months  passed  by.  If  my  fate  was 
coming  to  me  at  all,  it  must  be  in  its  own 
resistless  course ;  the  best  and  truest  things 
in  life  just  happen,  and  are  never  had  by 
seeking. 

"When  I  opened  my  letters  the  night  I 
left  you  at  Mrs.  Moody's,  to  be  cared  for  till 
I  came  again,  I  found  a  note  from  a  Mrs. 
Robert  Douglas  asking  me  to  call  at  my 
earliest  convenience  that  she  might  consult 
me  with  regard  to  her  daughter's  lessons. 
The  request  was  one  that  could  have  come 
only  from  a  stranger,  as  it  was  well  known 
I  never  went  out  for  lessons. 

"London  Terrace  was  not  at  any  great 
distance,  however ;  I  had  no  pressing  en- 
.gagement,  and  was  just  a  bit  curious  to  see 
who  Mrs.  Douglas  might  be — a  woman  of 
energy  and  decision  evidently  from  her  hand- 
writing, the  daughter  probably  a  silly  school- 
girl or  a  stupid  child. 

"  Mrs.  Douglas  proved  to  be,  as  to  person- 
al appearance,  much  such  a  woman  as  I  im- 
agined— tall  and  dark,  with  a  great  deal  of 
reserved  force,  indicated  in  the  intensely 
quiet  tones  of  her  voice,  the  somewhat  rigid 
lines  about  the  mouth,  and  the  occasional 
flash  from  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  that  at  first 
had  a  heavy,  sleepy  look. 

"The  usual  conventional  courtesies  hav- 
ing been  exchanged,  I  was  about  to  make 
some  inquiry  as  to  my  future  pupil,  when, 
slightly  raising  her  voice,  Mrs.  Douglas  said, 

" '  My  daughter  Leslie,  Mr.  Langley.' 

"  A  voice  as  low  and  quiet,  but  far  more 
musical,  in  a  tone  almost  of  remonstrance, 
answered,  ^  Mamma !' 

"  '  My  daughter,  Leslie  Douglas,  Mr.  Lang- 
ley,' the  mother  repeated,  with  a  slightly 
added  emphasis. 

"  Bowing  as  I  acknowledged  the  introduc- 
tion, I  did  not  see  Miss  Douglas's  face  till 
she  too  raised  her  head  from  the  somewhat 
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formal  courtesy  with  which  she  greeted 
me. 

"  Was  I  dreaming  ?  There  stood  my  Alle- 
gretto as  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  portray 
her  on  the  canvas.  The  photograph  gave 
only  light  and  shade,  and  I  had  only  guessed 
at  the  coloring ;  the  hair  a  trifle  warmer  in 
tone ;  the  eyes  gray,  I  was  sure  of  that ; 
color  coming  and  going,  giving  alternately 
the  rosy  flush  of  happy  girlhood,  and  the  al- 
most pallor  of  a  suffering  woman.  Was  it 
excitement  and  embarrassment  at  meeting 
an  entire  stranger  so  abruptly,  or  was  my 
study  of  the  picture  true  also  of  the  woman  ? 
Was  there  a  real  as  well  as  apparent  duality 
of  character  whose  equipoise  was  just  then 
disturbed?  You  know  how  much  self-con- 
trol I  always  have,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
to  read  my  thoughts  in  my  face. 

"  We  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant 
conversation  on  musical  topics.  Miss  Leslie 
informed  me  that  her  training  had  been 
vocal  almost  exclusively,  that  accompani- 
ments troubled  her,  and  she  desired  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  possible  dexterity  with  her 
fingers  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This 
I  readily  promised  her  if  she  would  adhere 
faithfully  to  my  method.  At  my  request  she 
consented  to  sing  if  I  would  accompany  her. 
Mrs.  Douglas  made  the  selections,  chiefly 
florid  operatic  and  concert  pieces,  a  few 
charming  piquant  Spanish  ballads,  all  indi- 
cating rare  natural  gifts,  with  judicious  and 
refined  culture.  Yet  I  was  conscious  of  dis- 
appointment :  this  was  not  the  soul  I  fancied 
lay  hidden  behind  that  placid,  calm  exte- 
rior. Almost  at  random  I  opened  a  volume 
of  Schumann  songs  that  lay  on  the  piano. 
'  Sing  this,  if  you  please,'  I  said.  Ah !  shall 
I  ever  forget  it  ?  The  intensity  of  pain 
and  endurance  that  expressed  itself  in  the 
Dichterliehe,  '  Ich  grolle  nicht,'  and  '  Ich  will 
meine  Seele  tauchen.'  That  glimpse  was 
enough.  My  pupil  would  interest  me — of 
that  I  was  sure — and  I  readily  consented 
to  the  unusual  proposition  to  come  twice  a 
week  in  the  evening  for  a  lesson. 

It  is  needless  to  give  in  detail  the  weeks 
and  months  as  they  glided  by ;  unceasing 
diligence  and  perseverance  on  her  part,  add- 
ed to  great  natural  ability,  had  given  the 
execution  desired,  but  I  had  never  tested 
her  with  any  master -works  to  interpret. 
She  knew  nothing  of  Beethoven,  though  she 
sang  'Adelaide'  in  a  way  that  must  have  sat- 
isfied Ludwig  himself.  I  left  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Sonatas  with  her  one  evening, 
bidding  her  select  any  movement  she  chose 
to  play  to  me  the  next  time.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible,  yet  I  knew  I  hoped  for  it 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  :  when  the  time  came 
she  played  the  Allegretto  as  you  play  it, 
Thornton,  or  as  I  might  play  it  myself,  and 
yet  she  had  never  heard  it.  I  dared  not  say 
what  I  felt.  With  the  simple  '  Thank  you, 
it  is  very  good/  I  gave  her  a  Thalberg  fan- 


tasia for  the  next  lesson.  She  learned  so 
quickly,  with  ouch  avidity  and  eagerness, 
as  the  new  world  of  harmony  opened  out 
before  her,  that  I  found  myself  trying  exper- 
iments with  her  constantly — experiments 
which  I  know  now  were  cruel.  I  shall  nev- 
er forget  the  look  on  her  face  as  she  played 
the  Chopin  Polonaise  in  C  minor,  or  when, 
a  few  weeks  later,  I  gave  her  the  Sonata 
Appassionata.  Her  air  at  the  piano  was  al- 
ways one  of  quiet  elegance ;  her  usual  ex- 
pression suggested  peace  and  repose,  with 
such  intimations  of  quiet  comfort  and  en- 
joyment as  a  halcyon  day  in  June  may  give; 
but  when  she  played  her  face  was  trans- 
figured, the  light  was  from  within,  and  she 
wist  not  that  it  shone. 

"Gradually  the  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  me.  I  loved  Leslie  Douglas,  knowing 
nothing  more  of  her  or  her  life  than  came  to 
me  through  her  music  and  her  strange  sweet 
face  with  its  manifold  contradictions.  I 
would  tell  her,  but  it  should  be  in  a  Liebes- 
lied ;  my  fingers  should  interpret  to  her  rath- 
er than  my  lips. 

"  Often  Mrs.  Douglas  remained  in  the 
room ;  but  fortunately  lor  me  the  evening 
when  I  had  resolved  to  put  it  to  the  test, 
and  win  or  lose  it  all,  we  were  alone.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  lesson  there  was  a  pause. 

"  '  Shall  I  sing  for  you  V  Leslie  said. 

" '  No ;  I  will  play  to  you,'  beginning  as 
I  spoke  that  loveliest  Liebeslied  of  Heu- 
selt's.  Had  I  dared,  I  would  have  played 
Losschorn's  Liebesgliick  with  Riickert's  ex- 
quisite words.  I  felt  sure  that  she  would 
understand  me.  What  would  she  answer? 
I  hoped  she  would  lay  her  little  white  hand 
in  mine  and  say  '  Forever.'  Instead  of  that 
she  moved  to  take  my  place  at  the  instru- 
ment, and  played  that  saddest  of  Chopin's 
nocturnes,  with  its  helpless,  hopeless  despair, 
wailing  a  death  knell  to  all  hope  and  aspi- 
ration. Her  meaning  was  as  plain  and  pal- 
pable as  mine  had  been,  and  yet  so  mad  was 
I  with  passionate  longing  that  I  would  not 
be  denied. 

"  '  Leslie,  darling  Leslie !'  I  cried.  At  the 
sound  of  my  voice  her  face  grew  white,  her 
lips  quivered;  with  a  trembling  hand  she 
motioned  me  away.  When  I  would  have 
clasped  her  in  my  arms  she  shrank  away 
from  me  shudderingly. 

"  '  Leslie  Douglas,  can  you  not  love  me  ?' 
I  said.  '  I  can  wait  for  the  love  to  grow  to 
the  perfect  arch,  only  tell  me  that  hidden  in 
your  heart  is  its  secret  deep  foundation. 
Speak  to  me,  Leslie !    Do  you  not  love  me  V 

" '  I  do  love  you,  Richard  Langley !  Heav- 
en is  my  witness,  I  did  not  dream  that  you 
loved  me  until  to-night.  I  had  not  courage 
to  put  from  my  lips  the  one  sweet  draught 
life  offered  me.  I  felt  the  pain  was  only 
mine,  and  I  could  bear  it,  for  the  pleasure 
was  ever  greater  than  the  pain.  You  will 
understand  me  better — will  you  forgive  me 
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ever  ? — when  I  tell  you  I  am  Leslie  Doug- 
las :  I  am  also  Mrs.  Rohert  Douglas,  and  my 
husband  lives  P 

"  What  I  said  in  my  wild  frenzy  I  do  not 
know.  As  my  excitement  increased  she  grew 
calm.  She  was  ever  stronger  than  I.  The 
balance  adjusted  itself:  if  I  had  much  to 
forgive  in  her  deception  of  reticence,  she 
had  far  more  to  forgive  in  my  reckless  pas- 
sionate words,  wrung  from  a  tortured  heart. 

"  Before  we  parted  she  had  told  me  in  a 
simple  straightforward  fashion  her  story. 

"At  fifteen  she  had  married  her  adopt- 
ed mother's  only  son,  a  man  twice  her  age, 
handsome,  fascinating,  and  wicked ;  the  pride 
of  his  mother,  who  was  willfully  blind  to  ev- 
ery fault ;  the  object  of  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion to  all  who  knew  him  well.  Two  months 
after  the  marriage  Robert  stole  from  his 
mother's  secretary  a  large  sum  of  money, 
with  bonds  also,  which  eventually  led  to  his 
detection.  With  this  came  a  disclosure  of 
systematic  frauds  and  forgeries  on  his  part, 
by  which  her  large  fortune  was  reduced  more 
than  half,  and  Leslie's  pittance  entirely  dis- 
sipated. With  the  same  unreasoning  impet- 
uosity which  had  ruined  her  boy  through, 
overindulgence,  Mrs.  Douglas  cursed  and  dis- 
owned him,  let  the  law  take  its  course,  and 
took  the  cMld-wife  home  to  her  heart.  They 
went  abroad ;  spent  several  years  completing 
her  education ;  every  thing  money  could 
buy  was  lavished  freely  upon  her.  Robert's 
name  was  forbidden.  Leslie  Douglas  was 
her  daughter  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
The  law  gave  her  freedom,  if  she  chose  to 
take  it.  As  years  went  by  the  elder  lady 
would  gladly  have  taken  her  into  society, 
but  Leslie  refused  to  go  as  Miss  Douglas,  and 
the  mother  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  else. 
Her  hesitation  the  night  of  my  introduction 
was  explained,  with  much  else  that  from 
time  to  time  had  struck  me  as  strange  and 
anomalous  in  the  apparent  relation  between 
the  two. 

"  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  Leslie  was 
too  young  to  have  entertained  any  other 
than  a  girl's  fancy  for  a  handsome  lover. 
With  the  knowledge  of  his  unworthiness 
even  that  passed  away,  leaving  only  the 
wretched,  bitter  fact  that  he  was  still  her 
husband,  she  still  held  in  bondage. 

"  Owing  all  things  to  his  mother,  who  was 
also  her  nearest  relative,  this  J^oung  girl, 
adding  the  living  sacrifice  of  daily  life  to 
the  first  great  sacrifice,  grew  into  woman- 
hood, with  all  its  lovely  graces,  without  any 
other  friendship  or  companionship.  They 
were  united  by  a  common  misery  as  well  as 
by  mutual  affection,  the  one  expressed  free- 
ly, the  other  by  tacit  agreement  ignored  as 
far  as  possible  in  daily  life. 

"  The  eager  craving,  the  passionate  ardor, 
with  which  the  poor  child  threw  herself  into 
the  enchanted  realm  of  music,  the  rest,  the 
comfort,  the  ever-renewing  source  of  strength 


it  was  to  her,  were  easy  to  comprehend.  Her 
very  simplicity  and  want  of  conventional- 
ity, to  me  her  greatest  charm,  had  betrayed 
her  into  the  error  so  fatal  to  us  both. 

"It  was  impossible  that  we  should  meet 
on  the  old  familiar  footing.  I  dared  not 
trust  myself.  She  knew  I  was  right,  and 
trusted  me.  Oh,  the  bitterness  of  that  x^art- 
ing!  The  iron  entered  into  my  very  soul. 
Yet  I  am  a  man,  and  men  do  not  die  for  love. 
I  live.  But  Leslie  Douglas !  Yes,  she  lives 
too,  but  in  that  land  where  is  neither  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage.  Her  heart  was 
broken  that  night  when  mine  was  turned 
to  stone.  The  springs  of  life  were  snapped 
asunder;  slowly  and  surely  she  faded  away; 
with  the  early  violets  we  laid  her  to  rest, 
all  the  calm  and  sweetness  of  heaven  on  her 
brow  and  perfect  lips. 

"A  week  before  she  died  she  sent  for  me. 
I  was  very  calm.  How  could  I  be  otherwise 
in  the  presence  of  that  unearthly  beauty, 
that  heavenly  purity?  She  had  two  re- 
quests to  make — one  that  I  would  remain 
with  her  till  all  was  over,  and  comfort  her 
mother,  who  could  not,  would  not,  be  re- 
signed; the  other  to  seek  Robert  Douglas 
when  his  term  of  imprisonment  expired,  and 
tell  him  she  forgave  him  all.  There  were 
deeper  wrongs  than  those  I  have  disclosed. 
'  Oh,  Richard  Langley !'  she  said,  with  all  the 
gathered  energy  of  her  heart  and  soul, '  rec- 
oncile Robert  and  his  mother,  as  you  hope 
to  meet  me  in  the  great  Hereafter !' 

"  1  promised. 

"The  end  was  not  quite  so  near  as  she 
thought ;  a  few  days  yet  remained.  Every 
hour  was  given  to  her.  If  it  could  have 
been  a  lifetime,  instead  of  a  week !  At  times, 
with  a  voice  exquisite  in  its  sweetness  to 
the  last,  she  would  sing  snatches  of  Schu- 
mann and  Franz  songs,  or  some  quaint  Ger- 
man hymn ;  oftener  she  lay  quietly  on  the 
lounge,  listening  to  such  music  as  my  break- 
ing heart  yet  had  courage  to  give. 

"  It  seems  strange,  does  it  not  ?  that  at  the 
last  she  could  not  bear  Chopin.  There  was 
no  hope  in  it,  she  said.  Beethoven  always 
gave  her  pleasure ;  behind  the  pain  was  the 
trust  and  the  triumph;  out  of  momentary 
weakness  came  strength;  the  victory  was 
always  sure.  An  hour  before  her  death  she 
asked  for  the  Allegretto.  The  look  her  face 
wore  at  its  close  remained  even  when  the 
gray  coldness  of  death  crept  upon  it.  As 
she  breathed  her  last,  for  the  first  time  I  held 
her  in  my  arms,  and  on  her  white  cold  fore- 
head pressed  the  purest  kiss  a  man's  lips 
ever  gave.  I  said  that,  in  the  body  or  out 
of  the  body,  her  influence  ever  was  upon 
me.  There  are  times  when  I  know  she  is 
nearer  to  me  than  even  you  at  this  moment, 
Thornton ;  there  is  between  our  spirits  but 
one  fleshly  veil.  Where  she  bids  me  go  I 
go.  The  best  and  truest  things  of  my  life 
have  been  done  under  her  guidance.    Not  a 
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spiritualist  iu  the  ordinary  sense,  I  am  con- 
scious of  her  presence,  and  acknowledge  it 
as  a  power  in  my  life; 

"Last  night  every  thing  was  as  you  see 
it  now.  I  had  been  playing  the  music  she 
loved.  I  was  at  work  on  her  picture.  Grad- 
ually this  sense  of  her  nearness  crept  over 
me;  a  voice  from  without  seemed  to  call, 
'Leave  all  and  follow  me.'  Unhesitatingly 
I  left  every  thing,  following  blindly  where 
the  voice  should  lead.  In  Park  Square  I 
met  Dr.  Anthon. 

" '  The  very  man  I  want  to  see !'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Do  you  know  any  one  named 
Douglas  V  he  added.  '  I  have  a  fancy  that 
I  heard  you  speak  once  of  a  pupil  by  that 
name.' 

" '  I  had  such  a  pupil,'  I  replied ;  and  of 
course  asked  the  reason  for  his  question. 

" '  There's  a  poor  fellow  at  the  hospital,' 
he  said, '  only  out  of  prison  three  days ;  he's 
dying,  sure,  and  much  of  the  time  wander- 
ing. His  registered  name  is  John  Brown — 
fictitious  of  course;  but  he  mutters  con- 
stantly about  the  Douglas,  "The  Black 


Douglas  shall  not  harm  you."  "Douglas 
shall  have  his  own,"  etc.  It's  only  an  odd 
fancy,  but  I  thought  of  you,  and  said  to 
myself,  who  knows?  perhajis  there  is  some 
sad  storj^  back  of  all  this,  and  Langley's  the 
man  to  know  about  it.  The  fellow  is  a  gen- 
tleman, of  that  I'm  sure.' 

"We  reached  the  hospital.  It  was  Eob- 
ert  Douglas.  I  can  not  recount  to  you  the 
harrowing,  heart-rending  scene :  a  wasted 
life,  with  the  full  consciousness  of  all  that 
might  have  been  borne  home  to  his  soul 
in  his  body's  heli)lessness  and  last  extremi- 
ty. I  found  his  mother,  and  fulfilled  Les- 
lie's last  request.  It  was  a  fearful  sight 
and  sound.  The  reproaches  and  curses  that 
mother  had  launched  on  the  head  of  her  son 
came  back  with  all  their  sharp  bitterness ; 
she  would  have  gladly  laid  down  her  life  to 
efiJiice  the  memory. 

"  Her  boy  died  in  her  arms,  forgiving  and 

forgiven. 

****** 

"Thornton,  put  up  the  lights!  Renouf, 
play  the  cat's  fugue !" 
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THE  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  Jesuits  gave  the 
final  blow  to  the  vigor  of  the  Italian  mind. 
From  that  iuausijicious  moment,  save  one, 
no  powerful  and  independent  thinker,  no 
Milton,  Bacon,  Newton,  Hampden,  flourished 
on  the  sterile  scene  of  i^riestly  tyranny.^  For 
two  centuries  the  voice  of  free  discussion 
was  stilled,  the  wants  and  asiiirations  of  the 
people  found  no  utterance  nor  defender,  or 
if  one  ventured  to  sigh  for  a  new  Italy  he 
was  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  the  Roman  In- 
quisition or  banished  to  the  chill  regions  of 
the  North.  The  deliverance  of  Italy  from  its 
mental  bondage  and  its  spiritual  foes  has 
come  at  last  from  foreign  hands  and  hostile 
arms,  and  the  perpetuation  of  its  novel  free- 
dom must  rest  in  no  slight  degree  upon  the 
protection  of  a  German  lord.  Yet  it  was  to 
Italy  that  Europe  once  looked  for  its  own 
deliverance  from  feudal  tyranny  and  men- 
tal decay.  Its  prosperous  republics,  the  cen- 
tres of  industry,  taught  to  Germany  and 
England  the  chief  elements  of  civilization ; 
the  poets  of  Tuscany  awakened  the  Euro- 
pean intellect.^  But  for  Dante  and  Petrarch 


1  Some  compilations,  like  that  of  Tirabosclii,  a  few 
tolerable  poems  and  novels,  Alfieri's  tragedies  or  Man- 
zoni's  fictions,  have  won  reputation.  Vico  and  Cas- 
telli  might  have  flourished  in  a  land  of  freedom ;  in 
their  own  they  wrote  with  caution  and  fear.  Yet  it  is 
the  natural  trait  of  all  modern  Italian  literature  that  it 
is  the  enemy  of  the  papal  rule. 

'  The  influence  of  Galileo  on  science  can  scarcely 
be  estimated.  The  Sidereus  Nuncius  and  the  Dialogue 
are  among  the  moat  powerful  of  modern  intellectual 
agents. 
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there  could  have  been  no  Shakspeare  nor 
Spenser;  and  when  in  its  last  decline,  in  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  poison  of 
priestly  tyranny  had  dissolved  all  its  mem- 
bers, when  there  w^as  no  room  for  letters 
and  no  hojie  of  mental  advance,  the  genius 
of  Italy  had  already  clothed  itself  in  the 
guise  of  painters  and  sculptors,  and  covered 
with  a  cloud  of  artistic  glory  a  land  that 
was  swiftly  perishing  in  the  deadly  embrace 
of  popes  and  kings. 

The  trial  and  imprisonment  of  Galileo 
form  the  final  scene  in  the  death  of  the 
Italian  intellect.^  The  most  eminent  genius 
of  his  country,  if  not  of  his  age,  almost  the 
founder  of  modern  science,  the  peer  and  con- 
temporary of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  the 
successor  of  Michael  Angelo,  had  Galileo 
obtained  an  utterance  in  Italy  for  scien- 
tific truth,  the  spell  that  rested  upon  her 
might  have  been  broken.  There  might  have 
bloomed  once  more  a  literature  touched  by 
the  free  spirit  of  Dante,  a  political  progress 
that  would  have  reflected  the  Puritanic  rev- 
olutions of  the  North.  But  with  Galileo  fell 
the  independence  of  Italian  thought.  His 
abjuration  is  the  saddest  x>icture  in  modern 
intellectual  history.  Conscious  of  the  truth, 
he  was  condemned  to  renounce  it  and  repeat 
a  falsehood.^    The  Newton,  the  Herschel  of 


1  Alberi,  Opere  Galilei,  1842,  never  furnished  any  life 
of  Galileo.  His  collection  gives  a  good  view  of  the 
industry  of  his  subject. 

2  The  Dublin  Review  some  years  ago  advanced  the 
notion  that  Galileo  never  believed  the  Copernican  the- 
ory.  It  suggested  that  Galileo  was  "one  of  the  most 
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his  age,  lie  was  forced  to  abjure  the  favorite  i 
studies  of  his  life,  and  pause  forever  in  that  ^ 
path  of  scientific  discovery  which  had  al-  ^ 
ready  made  Italy  famous.  All  the  world  i 
witnessed  his  fall,  and  he  whose  eye  had  ^ 
first  pierced  the  mysterious  vault  above,  ] 
who  of  all  his  race  had  first  brought  back  1 
tidings  of  new  suns  and  planets  in  its  sub-  i 
lime  abyss,  yielded  to  the  terrors  of  torture,  i 
the  fear  of  death,  and  sacrificed  the  integri-  f 
ty  of  his  soul  to  the  menaces  of  the  church.  < 
With  malignant  joy  the  Jesuits  saw  the  last  ] 
great  Italian  perish  within  their  toils,  and  '. 
were  perhaps  satisfied  with  the  humiliation  ] 
of  Galileo.  f 

When,  at  the  close  of  his  sx)lendid  career, 
covered  with  renown  yet  shut  up  in  his  villa  : 
at  Arcetri,  the  imsoner  of  the  Inquisition,  ; 
watched  by  envious  eyes,  threatened,  should  ; 
he  murmur  or  rebel,  with  the  most  dreadful 
punishments  of  the  church,  Galileo,  sick  and 
worn  with  age  and  sorrow,  lamented  in  let- 
ters to  his  friends  that  he  had  ever  ventured 
upon  those  fatal  studies  which  had  served 
only  to  bring  upon  him  persecution  and 
shame,  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  poet  from 
the  cloudy  North,  who  was  just  entering 
with  an  equal  ardor  upon  the  search  for 
truth,  visited  the  bright  skies  of  Florence,^ 
saw  with  astonishment  the  imprisonment  of 
its  greatest  genius,  and  heard  perhaps  from 
his  own  lips  the  unmerited  sorrows  that  had 
fallen  upon  his  later  years.    It  Avas  Milton 
lamenting  for  Galileo.   In  the  cultivated  so- 
ciety of  Florence  the  young  English  scholar 
must  often  have  remembered  the  lonely  pris- 
oner who,  shut  out  from  all  the  pleasures  of 
intellectual  intercourse,  was  confined  in  the 
distant  villa.     Milton  at  Florence  wrote 
verses,  was  comxdimented  in  graceful  stan- 
zas, and  was  not  slow  to  return  the  elegant 
adulation.   Yet  with  all  the  more  intelligent 
Florentines  he  saw  typified  in  the  fate  of 
Galileo  the  quick  extinction  of  Italian  let- 
ters.   In  his  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  he  relates  to  the  English  public  how  a 
severe  Inquisition  had  checked  at  Florence 
all  mental  progress,  how  the  accomplished 
Florentines  lamented  that  they  had  not  been 
born  in  a  land  like  England,  where  learning 
was  free,  how  nothing  was  now  written  in 
Italy  but  "  flattery  and  fustian."    "  There," 
he  adds,  "it  was  that  I  found  and  visited 
the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to 
the  Inquisition."   The  spectacle  of  the  great 
philosopher,  silenced,  terrified,  contemned, 
never  passed  from  his  mind.    In  his  youth 
he  had  lamented  over  him  tenderly.  In 


mendacious  and  cowardly  poltroons  who  ever  appeared 
in  public  life"  if  he  did  so  and  denied  it  or  recanted. 
Probably  the  Catholic  writer  had  never  been  threat- 
ened with  torture  by  an  infallible  pope  capable  of  any 
cruel  deed. 

I  Milton,  Areopagitica.  Johnson  thinks  Milton  lost 
eome  attentions  in  Italy  by  venturing  to  visit  Galileo. 
It  was  a  dangerous  act  of  homage. 


manhood,  when  a  mental  tyranny  like  that 
which  hung  over  Italy  seemed  about  to  en- 
velop all  England,  and  a  persecuting  church 
and  a  despotic  king  had  nearly  subdued  its 
virtue,  Milton,  instructed  by  the  fate  of 
Italian  thought,  led  on  the  defenders  of 
freedom.  And  when  in  his  old  age,  blind 
and  forsaken  like  Galileo,  he  poured  forth 
in  sonorous  strains  the  treasures  of  a  life  of 
study,  one  of  his  most  splendid  similes,  one 
of  his  most  touching  allusions,  is  when  he 
paints  the  Tuscan  artist  on  the  height  of 
Fiesole,  and  makes  the  chief  glory  of  science 
lend  aid  to  the  immortal  grandeur  of  his 
song.^ 

Galileo  was  born  in  poverty  at  Florence 
in  1564,  the  year  of  Michael  Augelo's  death 
and  of  Shakspeare's  birth.  His  father  was 
a  teacher  and  composer  of  music,  and  the 
young  Florentine, nurtured  in  privation  and 
designed  for  a  trade,  seemed  little  likely  to 
become  the  source  of  all  modern  scientific 
progress,  or  the  chief  foe  and  victim  of  the 
ruling  church.  But  his  clear  and  subtle  in- 
tellect soon  disclosed  itself,  and  his  father, 
with  painful  sacrifices,  contrived  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education.  He  taught  him  early 
to  play  upon  the  organ  and  the  lute,  and 
Galileo  became  an  accomplished  musician. 
Like  Milton,  he  loved  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  in  his  old  age,  blind  and  sorrow- 
ful, would  still  soothe  his  melancholy  by  play- 
ing uxjon  his  favorite  lute.^  He  excelled  in 
painting,  and  was  a  careful  student  of  poetry. 
He  acquired  readily  Latin  and  Greek,  so  act- 
ive was  his  intellect,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year  went  to  study  mediciue  at  Pisa.  It  was 
hoped  that  in  the  practice  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession he  might  rise  from  that  poverty  in 
which  his  father  had  ever  hopelessly  lin- 
gered. But  at  Pisa  his  passion  for  mathe- 
matics and  his  bold  and  fertile  resources  in 
mechanics  soon  became  evident.  He  taught 
himself  geometry.  He  discovered  the  j)rinci- 
ple  of  the  pendulum  from  the  vibrations  of 
the  great  bronze  lamp  in  the  cathedral.  He 
began  to  invent  scientific  instruments.  His 
novel  sj)eculations  in  philosophy  aud  his 
bold  defiance  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
ofifended  the  Pisan  jirofessors,  and  involved 
him  in  a  lasting  controversj'.  Soon  he  be- 
gan to  question  nature  herself,  and  strove  to 
penetrate  into  the  unseen  principles  of  mat- 
ter. He  practiced  in  Italy  what  Bacon  was 
teaching  in  England,  and  even  in  his  early 
youth  startled  the  minds  of  his  contempora- 
ries by  his  command  over  the  secrets  of  the 


1  Milton  seems  to  have  doubted  the  new  wonders. 
It  was  of  "imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon" 
that  he  last  wrote.  But  of  Galileo's  greatness  he  never 
doubted. 

2  Viviani,  a  devoted  disciple,  wrote  his  Life  of  Gali- 
leo in  1654  to  please  Rome  and  the  papal  rulers.  He 
v,'rote  under  the  eye  of  the  Inquisition  at  Florence.  Of 
modern  lives  there  is  a  limitless  number.  A  good  ac- 
count of  his  scientific  connection  with  Copernicus  may 
be  found  in  the  Fortschritte  der  NaturwisscnscUaft. 
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universe.  The  cliurcli  frowned  upon  him ; 
the  university  reprobated  his  novelties ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  a  general  hostility  he  won 
friends  and  fame.  He  was  celebrated  by  his 
admirers  as  the  first  mathematician  of  Italy, 
if  not  of  Europe.  He  was  already  called 
the  new  Archimedes  when,  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  amidst  the  opposition  of  near- 
ly all  his  colleagues,  he  was  named  Profess- 
or of  Mathematics  at  Pisa. 

It  is  related  that  amidst  his  physical  re- 
searches he  lectured  with  great  applause  on 
Dante,  and  that  as  critic  or  author  he  might 
have  adorned  and  enlarged  the  literature  of 
Italy.  So  varied  an  intellect  has  seldom  vis- 
ited the  earth.  In  almost  all  the  branches 
of  human  learning  Galileo  attained  excel- 
lence, and  in  all  mental  exercises  outstripped 
his  contemporaries.^  His  mind  was  a  deli- 
cate yet  powerful  instrument  that  might  be 
applied  to  any  kind  of  mental  labor  with  un- 
limited success.  His  clear  perceptions,  his 
ceaseless  industry,  seemed  never  to  lose  their 
reward.  In  pure  literature  he  attained  a 
style  so  perfect  and  so  simple  as  to  rival  the 
austere  graces  of  Pascal,  and  to  which  the 
harsh  obscurity  of  Bacon  or  the  severe 
grandeur  of  Milton's  prose  seems  almost  bar- 
barous and  rude.  He  could  mould  the  soft 
and  flowing  Tuscan  into  the  most  delicate 
forms  of  ironj'-,  or  present  in  the  clearest  dic- 
tion all  the  novelties  of  truth.  But  at  Pisa 
his  bold  and  aggressive  researches  and  argu- 
ments, his  firm  adherence  to  his  own  convic- 
tions, increased  the  number  and  virulence 
of  his  foes.  He  was  forced  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship, was  driven  from  Florence,  which 
he  loved  with  the  ardor  of  a  true  Florentine, 
and  was  at  last  made  mathematical  professor 
at  Padua,  under  the  protection  of  the  Vene- 
tian senate. 

Fame,  wealth,  and  honors  seemed  now  to 
descend  upon  Galileo  in  a  profuse  abun- 
dance that  might  well  have  satisfied  the 
simple  wants  of  the  man  of  science.  At 
Venice,  of  all  the  Italian  states,  the  papal 
church  had  least  influence.  Fra  Paolo,  its 
bitter  satirist,  had  escaped  its  malice,  and 
survived  the  daggers  of  its  assassins  ;  and 
had  Galileo  never  left  the  safe  shelter  of  his 
Venetian  friends,  he  might  have  avoided  the 
pains  of  his  later  years.  But  at  Padua  he 
was  received  with  singular  respect.  His 
lectures  were  thronged  by  eminent  disci- 
ples.''   Princes  and  nobles  came  from  all 


1  M.  Martin,  Galilee,  etc.,  18G8,  Paris,  gives  a  not  un- 
fair account  of  his  theme.  Henri  I'Epinois,  Galilee, 
Bon  Proems,  etc.,  Paris,  1867,  furnishes  extracts  from 
the  process  of  the  trial,  which  was  long  lost,  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  recently  restored  at  Rome.  Par- 
chappe  de  Vinay,  Paris,  1866,  Galilee,  has  painted  his 
story  with  fresh  vigor.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
js  multiplying  ;  and  Wohwill,  Der  Inquisitions-Process 
des  Galileo,  Berlin,  18T0,  promises  a  new  life  and  new 
theories. 

2  An  interesting  and  careful  view  of  the  inner  his- 
tory of  Galileo  and  his  family,  from  the  letters  of  his 


parts  of  Europe  to  study  under  the  gifted 
Italian,  and  men  more  eminent  than  princes 
and  nobles  were  the  sharers  of  his  enthusi- 
asm for  truth.  Graceful,  well-formed,  tall, 
with  bright  eyes,  and  hair  inclining  to  red, 
a  pleasing  countenance,  a  cheerful  aspect, 
polished  in  his  manners,  and  gifted  with  a 
classic  purity  of  expression,  Galileo's  lect- 
ures aroused  an  ardor  for  investigation  that 
none  of  his  contemporaries  could  equal.  His 
pupils  and  his  friends  pursued  him  with  un- 
ceasing devotion.  I  thank  God,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  for  having  given  me  for  a  master 
the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
"When,"  wrote  another  to  him,  in  his  sad 
old  age — "  when  shall  I  embrace  you  as  a 
father,  and  listen  to  you  as  an  oracle  ?"  His 
house  was  filled  with  devoted  students. 
The  noblest  and  the  most  learned  men  and 
women  of  Venice  and  of  Florence  gathered 
around  him.  He  was  already  at  the  height 
of  a  deserved  renown  when,  by  a  rare  dis- 
covery, he  startled  all  Europe  into  attention, 
and  proclaimed,  in  the  Sidereus  Nuncius,  that 
he  had  a  message  from  the  stars. ^ 

Of  all  his  varied  gifts,  Galileo  has  pro- 
duced the  most  important  influence  upon 
modern  progress  by  his  mechanical  dexteri- 
ty and  his  inventive  force.  His  busy  and 
dextrous  touch  moulded  the  rarest  instru- 
ments and  the  most  complicated  machines. 
His  house  at  Padua  was  a  workshop,  where 
a  ceaseless  round  of  invention  and  of  me- 
chanical improvements  went  on,  where  la- 
borious days  and  nights  were  given  to  the 
advance  of  those  practical  arts  that  most 
affect  the  physical  welfare  of  man.  He  was 
the  prince  of  mechanics,  almost  the  parent 
of  modern  invention.^  There  is  scarcely  a 
branch  of  mechanical  labor  that  has  not  felt 
the  influence  of  his  practical  skill,  nor  a  mod- 
ern inventor  that  has  not  owed  something 
to  his  creative  power.  Of  the  vast  net- work 
of  machinery  that  sustains  the  fabric  of 
modern  civilization  there  is  no  part  that 
has  not  its  trace  of  the  labors  of  Galileo. 
He  invented,  improved,  or  embellished  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  the  pendulum 
and  the  magnet,  hydraulic  and  military  ma- 
chines, the  compass,  the  telescope,  and  the 
microscope.  A  throng  of  less  renowned  in- 
struments and  engines,  prepared  by  his  deli- 
cate touch  and  unprecedented  skill,  flowed 
from  his  workshop.  His  treatises  on  me- 
chanics, fortification,  and  the  laws  of  motion 
excited  the  emulation  of  Europe ;  and  it  was 
by  his  rare  accomplishments  as  a  practical 
mechanic  that  he  was  enabled  to  create  that 

daughter.  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  throws  new  light  on 
his  character.  See  Private  Life  of  Galileo,  London, 
1870. 

1  Sidereus  Nuncius,  Venetiis,  1610.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  Nuncius  wore  so  fine  and  so  new  as  might 
well  startle  the  public  attention. 

2  Parchappe,  Galilee,  p.  45,  enumerates  his  inven- 
tions. Galileo  i:cver  concealed  his  indebtedness  to 
others. 
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wonderful  instrument  whose  revelations  liave 
founded  a  new  science,  and  penetrated  tlie 
starry  heavens. 

In  the  year  1609,  Galileo  relates,  he  first 
heard  from  a  friend  in  Flanders  that  an  in- 
strument had  been  invented  by  which  distant 
objects  were  brought  near  and  the  powers 
of  vision  extended.^  He  resolved  at  once  to 
imitate  and  surpass  it.  By  his  singular  me- 
chanical dexterity,  his  knowledge  of  optics, 
and  his  highly  polished  glasses,  he  was  soon 
able  to  produce  a  telescope  before  which  the 
Dutch  instrument  sank  into  neglect,  and  was 
forgotten.  It  was  never  more  heard  of;  but 
a  thrill  of  wonder  passed  over  Italy  and  Eu- 
rope when  it  was  known  that  the  famous 
Paduan  professor  had  prepared  an  optic  glass 
that  enlarged  the  bounds  of  vision  and  en- 
dowed mankind  with  new  powers.  The 
charm  of  surpassing  novelty  covered  the 
wonderful  invention  with  an  unprecedented 
renown.  The  great  and  the  learned  contend- 
ed for  the  possession  of  the  new  instrument. 
Galileo  carried  his  telescope  to  Venice,  and 
from  the  tallest  bell-towers  senators  and  no- 
bles saw  through  the  magic  glass  great  ar- 
gosies sailing  far  out  at  sea,  and  the  distant 
shores  brought  near  and  made  visible.  All 
the  value  of  the  neV  instrument  broke  at 
once  upon  their  minds:  it  must  change  the 
principles  of  military  strategy,  and  diminish 
the  perils  of  navigation.  Magistrates,  sen- 
ators, and  citizens  covered  the  fortunate  in- 
ventor with  applause.  With  discreet  court- 
esy, Galileo  presented  his  telescope  to  the 
doge^  at  a  friendly  audience,  and  the  Vene- 
tians at  once  raised  his  salary  to  a  thousand 
florins.  Covered  with  honors  and  emolu- 
ments, he  returned  to  Padua,  little  conscious 
of  the  surpassing  discoveries  that  yet  await- 
ed him  in  the  silent  heavens,  or  of  the  pains 
and  woes  he  was  destined  to  bear  in  his  later 
years  from  the  heretical  revelations  of  his 
too  truthful  and  fatal  telescope. 

In  all  the  years  in  which  mankind  had 
surveyed  and  studied  the  glittering  heavens 
above  them  no  one  had  been  able  to  add  to 
the  number  of  the  stars,  or  to  define  the  na- 
ture of  moon  and  planets.  Philosophers  of 
Memphis  and  of  Pekin  had  failed  equally  to 
construct  a  tolerable  theory  of  the  heavens.^ 
The  shining  orbs  had  seemed  so  brilliant  and 
ethereal,  so  far  removed  from  the  coarser  el- 
ements of  earth,  as  to  form  a  throng  of  bodies 

1  Sidereus  Nuncius,  1610,  Francofurt.  He  admits 
distinctly  his  indebtedness  to  tlie  Dutch  suggestion. 
Fuisse  quodam  Belga  perspicillum  elaboratnm,  etc. 
He  raised  the  power  o£  the  telescoi)e  a  thousandfold, 
p.  9 

2  Galileo  to  Landucci,  August,  1609 ;  to  Buonarotti, 
December,  1609. 

3  Fortschritte  der  Naturwissenschaf  t.  Some  Pj-tha- 
goreans  had  taught  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  not 
the  Copernican— possibly  even  a  truer  one— that  tlie 
universe  moved  around  a  central  fire  (p.  5),  by  1530. 
Copernicus  had  excited  the  wonder  of  Europe  by  his 
theory,  p.  34.  Bereits  im  Jahre  1530  hatte  Copernicus 
seine  Lehre  im  wesentlichen  abgeschlossen,  etc. 


altogether  celestial  in  their  nature,  free  from 
the  grosser  elements  with  which  man  was 
familiar.  From  the  fertile  fancies  of  Greek 
poets  and  thinkers  had  descended  the  notion 
that  the  sun  and  all  the  hosts  of  the  night 
swam  in  a  glassy  ether,  circled  around  a  mo- 
tionless earth,  and  were  designed  alone  to 
light  the  paths  of  men.  The  Scriptures  had 
not  increased  the  sum  of  astronomical  knowl- 
edge. Joshua  had  commanded  the  sun  to 
stand  still,  or  Job  surveyed  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  the  Pleiades,  and  David  sang  of  the 
majesty  of  the  starry  heavens.  But  the 
Greek,  or  perhaps  the  Phenician,  theory, 
maintained  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Aristoteli- 
ans, had  at  length  gained  universal  i)reva- 
lence.  The  Roman  Church  adopted  it.  In- 
fallible popes  and  councils  had  held  that 
the  sun  moved  round  the  earth,  that  the 
stars  and  planets  were  of  an  incorporeal  if 
not  spiritual  nature,  and  that  the  immuta- 
ble ether  above  was  studded  with  a  host  of 
gracious  wanderers,  whose  chief  aim  was  to 
watch  over  the  destiny  of  men.  Astrology 
had  still  further  enlarged  the  conception. 
In  the  age  of  Galileo  every  eminent  prince 
or  statesman  read  his  destiny  in  the  stars. 
The  pupil  of  the  Jesuit,  Walleustein,  and 
the  Protestant  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  their 
horoscopes  calculated  by  cultivated  astrono- 
mers. Even  Galileo  practiced  and  smiled  at 
the  popular  superstition.  The  priests  con- 
fided more  firmly  in  the  decrees  of  astrology 
than  in  those  of  the  church ;  and  when  Co- 
pernicus, in  the  sixteenth  century,  suggested 
that  the  sun  was  immovable,  and  that  the 
planets  and  the  earth  were  bodies  governed 
by  common  laws,  and  circling  around  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  theory  was  pronounced  heret- 
ical by  papists  and  Protestants,  and  seemed 
only  an  extravagant  vision,  the  growth  of  a 
disordered  fancy.  Galileo  himself  doubtless 
disdained  the  improbable  speculation,  and 
the  white  jiath  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the 
golden  wreaths  of  the  constellations  were 
no  better  understood  by  the  contemporaries 
of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  than  they  had  been  three  thousand 
years  before,  when  Chaldean  shepherds  had 
studied  them  on  the  Babylonian  plains. 

On  a  memorable  evening  in  the  year  1609, 
Galileo,  iudifiercntly  and  with  no  unusual 
expectation,  had  turned  liis  telescope  up- 
ward to  the  skies.  He  beheld  a  spectacle 
upon  which  mortal  eyes  had  never  rested 
before.  Entranced  by  the  prodigy,  startled 
by  the  greatness  of  his  discoveries,  he  saw 
the  moon,  whose  silver  face  had  beamed  for 
ages  unchanged  in  the  dying  generations 
of  man,  resolve  herself  into  a  wild  waste 
of  mountains  and  deep  ravines,  "  imagined 
lands  and  regions  yet  unknown."*  The 

1  He  relates  his  discovery  with  calmness;  is  full  of 
gratitude  to  God.  "  I  have  already  ascertained,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  moon  is  a  body  similar  to  the  earth." 
To  Viata,  January,  1610. 
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mystery  of  ages  was  revealed  in  an  instant. 
It  was  plain  that  the  celestial  satellite  was 
no  incorporeal  substance,  but  possessed  all 
the  material  attributes  of  the  earth.  A 
succession  of  prodigies  followed.  The  pale 
course  of  the  Milky  Way  was  dissolved  into 
hosts  of  stars.  The  astronomer  could  boast 
that  he  added  millions  to  the  numbers  of  the 
known  heavenly  bodies.  When  he  turned 
his  glass  to  Jupiter,  four  lesser  stars  ap- 
peared attending  the  planet.  Sometimes 
they  were  all  visible  on  one  side,  sometimes 
one  or  more  disappeared.  They  were  evi- 
dently lesser  planets  following,  like  the 
moon,  the  motion  of  the  larger  orb.^  He 
pursued  his  studies,  touched  by  the  divine 
curiosity.  Saturn  revealed  its  broad  rings ; 
the  hosts  of  stars  gave  up  their  secrets ;  the 
mystery  of  the  universe  was  unfolded ;  and 
the  telescope  proved  by  a  resistless  argu- 
ment that  the  Copernican  theory  was  true.^ 
Galileo  hastened  to  publish  his  discoveries. 
He  printed  his  Nuncius  Sidereus  (his  message 
from  the  skies)  in  1610.  It  contained  draw- 
ings of  the  chief  celestial  appearances,  of 
the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  related  in 
a  brief  treatise  the  wonders  of  the  new 
heavens. 

The  Europe  for  which  Galileo  wrote,  and 
whose  political  and  religious  condition  was 
to  have  no  slight  influence  upon  his  future 
fate,  was  now  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  prog- 
ress. Of  the  great  kingdoms  and  states 
which  then  appeared  so  grand  and  impor- 
tant, but  now  so  feeble  and  obscure,  all 
were  racked  and  wasted  by  incessant  war- 
fare and  by  theological  disputes.  England, 
with  a  population  smaller  than  that  of  sev- 
eral of  our  American  States,  under  the  rule 
of  the  feeble  James  I.,  was  cherishing  in  its 
breast  the  principles  of  reform,  and  prepar- 
ing for  a  fierce  internal  contest.  In  the 
new  republic  of  Holland,  just  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  the  savage  inquisitors,  to  be- 
come the  asylum  of  exiled  Huguenots,  Ital- 
ians, and  Jews,  a  mental  energy  had  been 
developed  that  was  to  save  England  and 
America  from  intellectual  decay.  France, 
under  a  degenerate  rule,  was  still  animated 
by  the  fading  elements  of  Huguenot  honesty. 
Spain  lay  worn  and  bleeding  in  the  hands 
of  priests  and  inquisitors.  But  it  was  in 
Germany  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  pe- 
riod was  to  centre.  In  Germany  the  Jesuits 
were  laboring  with  all  the  strength  of  their 


1  Sid.  Nunc,  p.  17,  gives  p.  representation  of  the  sat- 
ellites. Die  itaque  Januarii  instantis  anni  1610  hora 
eequentis  noctis  prima  cnm  coeleetia  sydera  per  per- 
Bpicillum  spectarem,  Jupiter  sese  obviam  fecit. 

2  Fortschrilte  der  Naturwissenschaft,  Erstes  Heft, 
Nicolaus  Copernicus,  p.  6T,  notices  that  Copernicus's 
theory  was  no  vain  fancy ;  that  he  had  already  estab- 
lished the  position  of  the  planets:  die  Stellung  der 
Gestirne  zu  einandcr  bestimrat.  Also  Copernicus,  fol- 
gendermassen :  zunachst  urn  die  Sonne  liiuft  Merkur, 
etc.  The  discoveries  of  Galileo  proved  what  others 
had  suspected. 


early  fanaticism  to  destroy  Protestantism  in 
the  home  of  its  founders.  For  their  schools 
and  colleges  they  claimed  the  possession  of 
all  learning  and  of  all  scientific  progress. 
They  essayed  to  rule  the  European  intellect, 
and  to  engross  in  their  ambitious  order  the 
genius  of  the  age,  and  they  hoped  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  Puritanism  and  of  reform  by 
the  subtleties  of  a  rigorous  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  the  control  of  popular  education.  It 
was  for  the  mastery  of  Euroi)e  that  the  pow- 
erful society  was  toiling;  to  extend  anew 
the  sway  of  the  Papal  Church  over  the  re- 
gions that  had  revolted  from  its  cruel  rule ; 
to  plant  anew  the  Eoman  Inquisition  in  the 
capitals  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and  to 
force  mankind  back  to  a  servile  obedience  to 
the  tenets  of  Rome.  Not  the  shadow  of  dis- 
sent could  be  tolerated.  Whoever  ventured 
to  breathe  a  hint  of  heresy  was  to  be  merci- 
lessly destroyed ;  whoever  opposed  his  pre- 
dominant fame  and  influence  to  the  interests 
of  the  triumphant  order  was  to  be  racked, 
tortured,  and  humiliated  before  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind.  To  the  conquest  of  divided 
and  torpid  Germany  the  papal  rulers  were 
summoning  all  their  powers,  and  to  subdue 
Germany  they  must  first  insure  the  intel- 
lectual ruin  of  every  Italian  state. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  had  received  with 
amazement,  and  sometimes  with  incredulity, 
Galileo's  message  from  above.^  Telescopes 
were  eagerly  sought  for  by  nobles  and 
princes,  and  Maria  de'  Medici  went  down  on 
her  knees  before  the  astonished  Italians  to 
look  through  the  wonderful  instrument  at 
the  moon.  Henry  IV.  of  France  sent  to  beg 
the  discoverer  to  call  the  next  beautiful  star 
he  might  encounter  by  his  own  name.  The 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
and  Cardinal  Del  Monte  begged  Galileo  for 
telescopes.  In  Florence  every  one  w^as  anx- 
ious to  obtain  a  Venetian  glass.  To  please 
the  grand  duke,  Galileo  called  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  the  Medicean  stars.  The  Sidereus 
Nuncius  ran  through  two  editions  within 
two  months.  Galileo  manufactured  one  hun- 
dred telescopes,  and  presented  one  to  each 
of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Poland,  Austria, 
and  Spain.  To  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
he  gave  the  first  he  had  made,  the  source  of 
all  his  discoveries,  and  with  the  passionate 
longing  of  a  Florentine  for  his  native  city, 
suggested  that  he  was  willing  to  return  to 
the  land  from  which  he  had  once  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  clamor  of  his  foes.  He  was 
easily  gratified.  Eager  to  attract  to  his  do- 
minions the  most  famous  man  of  his  age, 
Duke  Cosmo  settled  upon  Galileo  an  income 
of  one  thousand  florins,  with  no  duties  to 


1  Parchappe,  Galilee,  60,  Sid.  Nunc.  The  number 
of  the  discoveries  was  the  chief  marvel.  Est  enim 
Galaxa  nihil  aliud  quam  innumerarum  stellarum  con- 
geries, said  Galileo.  The  color — lacteus  ille  candor — 
he  found  every  where.  He  pointed  to  millions  of  new 
stars  besides  his  wandering  planets. 
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perform.  He  was  to  labor  only  for  his 
country,  and  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge.  Yet  it  was  with  some  misgiv- 
ings that  he  left  the  generous  shelter  of  the 
Venetian  senate,  the  friendship  of  the  learn- 
ed and  eccentric  Sagredo,  the  society  of  all 
its  cultivated  men  and  women,  to  enter  a 
city  where  his  enemies  were  already  de- 
nouncing and  decrying  him,  and  which  had 
not  sufficient  courage  to  defend  its  most 
eminent  citizen  in  the  moment  of  his  peril 
against  the  envious  malice  of  Rome.^ 

As  yet,  however,  the  ruling  church  had 
not  imagined  danger  in  the  startling  dis- 
coveries.    The  j)hilosopher  was  provided 
with  lodgings  in  the  ducal  palaces.  Flor- 
ence covered  him  with  applause.    He  Avent 
up  to  Rome,  and  displayed  to  pope,  cardi- 
nals, and  nobles  the  surpassing  wonders  of 
the  skies.     Cardinal  Barberino,  afterward 
his  most  bitter  foe  as  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  so- 
licited his  friendship  in  laudatory  verses. 
Of  all  Italians  Galileo  was  the  most  famous, 
the  most  modest  and  laborious,  and  with  a 
real  satisfaction,  the  purest  and  most  per- 
fect he  was  ever  to  know,  he  returned  to 
Pisa,  and  with  new  energy  gave  himself  to 
]iis  mechanical  labors  and  to  a  careful  study 
of  the  skies.^    To  his  ever  active  intellect, 
that  seems  to  have  shrunk  instinctively 
from  indolent  repose,  the  whole  universe  af- 
forded an  endless  scene  of  novelty  and  de- 
light. "  I  make  new  discoveries  every  day," 
he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  letters ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  to  any  single  mind  so  many  rare 
and  valuable  truths  have  been  unfolded,  or 
whether  Galileo  has  not  surpassed  all  his 
species  in  the  swift  impulse  he  has  given  to 
the  study  of  nature.    Like  some  fortunate 
discoverer  who  had  suddenly  landed  in  a 
realm  covered  with  gems  and  gold,  who  first 
surveys  new  lands  and  unknown  regions,  all 
that  Galileo  saw  was  novel,  and  he  was  the 
most  fortunate  of  men  of  science  partly  be- 
cause he  was  the  first.  He  notices  the  spots 
on  the  sun,  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  libra- 
tious  of  the  moon.    He  gives  incessant  la- 
bor to  the  improvement  of  the  compass, 
thermometer,  barometer.  His  mind  watched 
incessantly  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  all  civilized  lauds,  and  made  them  its 
own.    His  health  gave  way  under  his  in- 
cessant activity,  and  his  strong  and  well- 
knit  frame  showed  early  traces  of  danger- 
ous and  destructive  disease.     Yet  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  Galileo  almost  dis- 
dained the  warnings  of  feeble  nature,  and 
while  racked  with  pain  or  flushed  with  fever, 
composed  his  most  polished  treatises  and 
constructed  his  most  delicate  machines. 

Enemies  had  already  risen  "up  around 
him.  He  was  assailed  by  bitter  calumny  and 


J  Martin,  Galiloe,  p.  23.    The  senator  Sagredo  es- 
pecially opposed  his  leaving  Venice. 
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ceaseless  criticism.    At  first  his  discoveries 
were  pronounced  false  and  groundless.  He 
was  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  Munchausen  or 
a  Polo.    The  Jesuit  head  of  the  Roman  Col- 
lege, Clavic,  ridiculed  the  discovery  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  denied  their  exist- 
ence.  When  their  existence  could  no  longer 
be  doubted,  the  Jesuits  laid  claim  to  some 
of  Galileo's  discoveries  as  their  own.  At  last 
he  off"ended  the  Jesuit  Grassi,  and  gained 
the  ill-will  of  the  whole  Roman  College. 
The  hostility  of  the  i)0werful  order  he  seems 
to  have  treated  with  too  great  indifference, 
and,  lost  in  his  eager  search  for  truth,  forgot 
the  perils  that  beset  him.    Yet  rage,  acri- 
mony, intense  hatred,  and  ceaseless  envy 
seemed  to  spring  up  about  his  path  with 
growing  strength,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  Italy 
that  his  critics  multiplied  and  men  were 
found  base  enough  to  strive  to  convict  the 
chief  ornament  of  their  country  of  falsehood 
and  unbounded  plagiarisms.   But  a  more  se- 
rious charge  was  soon  to  be  brought  against 
him.    He  might  have  borrowed  or  plagia- 
rized, deceived  and  deluded,  with  no  fear  of 
personal  danger,  and  no  worse  punishment 
than  the  consciousness  of  his  error.^    It  is 
indeed  plain  that  Galileo's  love  for  truth 
was  not  always  apparent  in  his  conversation 
or  his  letters,  that  he  sometimes  hid  his  real 
oj)inions  in  a  cloud  of  unsubstantial  verbiage, 
and  that  he  conformed  to  the  customs  of 
corrupt  courts  and  of  his  Machiavelian  age. 
On  one  point,  however,  his  i^assion  for 
truth  had  overmastered  his  prudence.  With- 
out consulting  the  decisions  of  the  church, 
and  apparently  careless  of  its  authority,  he 
had  became  an  open  advocate  of  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  that  the  earth  moved  around 
the  sun.    The  revelations  of  the  telescope 
had  forced  him  to  believe  that  the  skies 
were  no  glassy  ether,  nor  the  planets  mere 
shining  lights  in  its  broad  expanse.  He 
seems  to  have  convej'ed  his  oiiinion  to  his 
scholars,  though  he  was  accustomed  to  deny 
it.    All  Florence  resounded  with  the  new 
theory.    Galileo  explained  it  to  the  grand 
duke  and  duchess,  who  heard  him  with  ap- 
parent favor.   His  favorite  scholar,  Castelli, 
now  mathematical  professor  at  Pisa,  defend- 
ed the  theory  at  the  ducal  palace  with  no 
less  openness ;  and  in  an  unlucky  moment 
Galileo  wrote  a  letter  to  Castelli,  in  which 
he  showed,  with  his  usual  graceful  clearness, 
that  the  theory  was  not  opposed  to  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  Scriptures  were  never 
designed  to  decide  any  doubtful  question  of 
science.' 

In  Florence  the  controversy  raged  on  all 
sides  whether  the  earth  was  in  motion  cir- 

'  It  is  clear  that  Galileo  did  not  always  adhere  to  the 
truth  where  danger  was  involved.  He  certainly  do- 
fended  the  Copernican  theory,  and  was  known  as  the 
head  of  a  sect  who  taught  it ;  yet  he  was  accustomed 
to  deny  it.   See  his  letter  to  Duchess  Christina. 
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cling  around  the  sun,  or  whether  the  celes- 
tial orbs  above  must  still  be  looked  upon  as 
things  brighter  and  fairer  than  the  material 
world  below.  All  the  followers  of  Galileo 
pressed  with  ardor  the  opinions  which  he 
had  only  faintly  avowed,  and  all  the  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  were  on  his  side.  In 
the  midst  of  the  intellectual  excitement, 
Caccini,  a  Dominican  monk,  eager  for  noto- 
riety, preached  from  the  text,  "  Ye  men  of 
Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heav- 
en ?"  The  Dominican,  with  fierce  bigotry, 
denounced  all  mathematicians  as  heretics, 
all  mathematics  as  the  teaching  of  Satan. ^ 
A  Jesuit  defended  Galileo  from  another  pul- 
pit. The  "sect"  of  the  Galileans  were  as- 
sailed by  ignorant  monks  as  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  by  inquisitors  and  prelates  as 
something  alarming  and  portentous.  To  ad- 
mit the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine  they  felt 
must  shake  the  foundations  of  the  received 
theology.  The  famous  letter  of  Galileo  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  with  fresh  horror  they 
found  that  he  had  not  only  discovered  a  new 
heavens,  but  was  prepared  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
cry  of  heresy  resounded  from  monastery  to 
cathedral.  Galileo,  in  his  native  city,  was 
looked  upon  by  all  bigoted  churchmen  as 
the  chief  of  heretics,  the  enemy  of  all  true 
Catholics,  a  rebel  against  the  decisions  of 
the  church.  Ignorance  was  terrified  at  the 
novelty  of  his  theories,  superstition  at  his 
impious  boldness.  The  splendor  of  his  fame 
or  the  greatness  of  his  genius  only  added 
to  the  terror  he  inspired,  and  to  his  dull  as- 
sailants he  seemed  some  dark  and  fallen 
spirit  plotting  the  eternal  ruin  of  mankind. 

From  Florence  the  news  of  this  dangerous 
heresy  was  carried  to  Eome,  aud  a  complaint 
was  laid  before  the  chief  inquisitors;  the 
fatal  letter  was  produced,  and  in  1616  Gali- 
leo, whether  summoned  by  some  secret  proc- 
ess, or  conscious  that  he  must  meet  his  ene- 
mies in  the  Holy  City  and  defend  himself 
from  an  imminent  peril,  went  boldly  to  the 
home  of  the  Inquisition.  He  came  armed 
with  the  si)lendor  of  his  renown,  the  friend 
of  kings  and  princes,  protected  by  the  Flor- 
entine court,  and  was  lodged  in  royal  pal- 
aces. Among  the  cardinals  ho  had  several 
warm  friends,  and  he  was  conscious  of  the 
support  of  all  the  learned  and  wise  in  every 
land.  At  his  first  arrival,  therefore,  he  seems 
to  have  defended  the  Copernican  theory  with 
imprudent  boldness,  and  defied  his  enemies 
to  convict  him  of  disloyalty  to  the  church. 
Ho  professed  himself  a  devoted  Catholic, 
but  he  ardently  asserted  that  the  sun  was 
motionless,  and  that  the  earth  was  its  attend- 
ant and  satellite ;  that  the  Scriptures  were 
not  hostile  to  his  novel  speculations.  He 


»  Private  Life,  p.  77.    Parchappe,  p.  17.  Galilee 
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was  even  sanguine  at  first  that  he  could  con- 
vert his  opponents  by  irresistible  arguments, 
and  bring  over  the  Roman  College  and  the 
papal  court  to  the  side  of  scientific  truth. 
But  miserable  was  his  disappointment.  A 
pope,  Paul  v.,  ruled  over  the  church,  to 
whose  dull  and  feeble  intellect  every  form 
of  mental  excellence  seemed  dangerous,  and 
to  whom  men  of  genius  and  the  most  pro- 
found philosophers  were  objects  of  aversion 
and  alarm.  The  Congregation  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, keenly  watching  for  every  trace  of 
heresy,  were  ever  ready  to  obey  the  inculca- 
tions of  their  master,  and  punish  with  ex- 
treme rigor  the  first  germs  of  disobedience. 
It  was  not  many  years  since  the  accomplish- 
ed Bruno  had  perished  in  their  hands,  and 
the  fate  of  De  Dominis  might  warn  the  her- 
etic of  his  inevitable  doom.  With  a  sud- 
denness not  easily  explicable,  Galileo,  the 
chief  of  philosophers,  found  his  theory  con- 
demned by  the  congregation  as  heretical. 
The  infallible  church  decided  that  the  sun 
moved  around  the  earth.  The  Inquisition 
ordered  him,  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
within  its  fatal  cells,  to  abandon  his  opinion 
forever.  He  was  never  more  to  teach  or  to 
defend  the  dangerous  doctrine.^  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  famous  for  a  keen  assault  ui^on 
heresy,  Lutheran  ism,  and  reform,  was  com- 
missioned to  admonish  him  of  his  error,  to 
exact  from  him  a  promise  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence ;  and  Galileo,  on  a  sad  and  shameful 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  famous  cardinal 
and  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition,^  in  the 
name  of  the  pope  and  the  Pajial  Church, 
was  commanded  to  believe  that  the  Coper- 
nican theory  was  unfounded,  and,  under  fear 
of  death  or  torture,  consented  to  a  false- 
hood.^ A  work  written  by  a  monk  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  was  condemned  at  the  same 
time.  The  infallible  church  decided  that 
never  again  could  any  true  member  of  its 
communion  assert  that  the  earth  moved  or 
the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  Inquisition  threat- 
ened its  severest  iiunishment  to  any  one  who 
should  disobey  the  immutable  decision. 

From  that  moment  a  cloud  of  mortification 
and  shame  rested  upon  the  great  philosopher. 
He  returned  to  Florence  no  longer  elated  by 
the  ardor  of  scientific  curiosity,  or  glowing 
with  the  zeal  of  a  passionate  reverence  for 
truth.  He  must  have  felt,  with  a  fierce  in- 
dignation which  he  feared  to  discover,  a  sense 
of  injury  he  was  never  to  confess.  He  was 
forced  to  hide  the  contempt  he  conceived  for 
his  opponents  under  a  veil  of  painful  humili- 

1  Wohwill,  Der  Inqnisitions-ProccBS,  p.  3. 

3  The  pope  gives  the  order.  Sanctissimus  ordina- 
vit  111.  D.  Cardinali  Bollarmino  ut  vocet  coram  se  dic- 
tum Galileum,  eumque  moneat  ad  desercndam  dictam 
opinionem. 

'  If  Galileo  refused  to  obey,  ho  was  to  be  sent  to 
prison.  Si  vcro  non  acquieverit,  carceretur.  So  Bel- 
larmine monuit  de  errore  supradictffi  opinionis— of 
the  earth's  motion,  and  commands  him  never  more  to 
hold  or  teach  it  in  any  manner. 
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ty.^  Uuder  the  exultation  and  the  scorn  of 
monks  and  inquisitors,  he  wandered  amidst 
the  throngs  of  his  native  city  conscious  that 
he  had  lost  his  integrity  in  yielding  to  the 
terrors  of  the  church.  His  friends  strove  to 
soften  his  mortification.  The  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  was  still  kind  and  attentive.  Even 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  willing  to  silence  the 
malice  of  his  foes,  puhlished  a  declaration 
that  Galileo  had  never  abjured  or  been  sub- 
jected to  any  penance,  and,  with  a  remarka- 
ble variance  from  the  truth,  asserted  that 
nothing  more  had  been  done  than  to  pro- 
claim to  him  the  decision  of  the  pope  against 
the  Copernican  theory.  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
from  the  year  1616  Galileo  was  never  free 
from  the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  danger- 
ous heretic ;  and  that  in  solitude  and  secrecy 
he  was  still  meditating  upon  that  matchless 
theory  of  the  heavens  which,  in  a^ite  of  the 
rage  of  the  church  and  the  menaces  of  tho 
Jesuits,  was  to  become  at  last  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  astronomy,  which  was  to  ex- 
cite the  kindred  genius  of  a  Newton  and  a 
Herschel,  and  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  skies. 
Armed  with  tho  telescope  which  Galileo  cre- 
ated, guided  by  the  principles  he  perished  in 
defending,  tho  modern  astronomer  weighs 
suns  and  planets,  and  detects  the  motion  of 
tho  universe. 

In  his  private  life,  by  his  own  errors,  Gali- 
leo had  left  himself  little  real  happiness ;  by 
the  misfortunes  or  misconduct  of  his  rela- 
tions he  seems  never  to  have  been  free  from 
care.^  Large  as  had  been  the  profits  of  his 
scientific  labors,  they  wore  soon  exhausted 
in  adding  to  his  mother's  comfort,  providing 
dowries  for  his  sisters,  maintaining  a  thrift- 
less brother  and  his  family,  and  in  unceas- 
ing acts  of  generosity.  He  ofte'n  embar- 
rassed himself  with  debts  to  aid  his  helpless 
relatives,  and  was  sometimes  threatened  with 
the  penalties  of  the  law  when  he  was  unable 
to  discharge  their  liabilities.  Never  Avas 
there  a  kinder  son,  a  more  faithful  and  ten- 
der brother.  But  it  was  in  a  more  delicate 
relation  that  Galileo  seems  to  have  been  loss 
worthy  of  esteem.  He  never  married,  but  in 
the  height  of  his  fiimc  had  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  a  Venetian  woman  of  inferior  rank, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children.^  The  moth- 
er, with  his  consent,  married  a  servant  or  re- 
tainer of  a  wealthy  family,  and  both  shared 
afterward  in  Galileo's  liberality.  His  son, 
Vincenzio,  whom  he  legitimated,  proved 
worthless  and  ungrateful ;  his  selfish  extrav- 
agance wasted  Galileo's  resources,  and  added 
to  the  unliappiness  of  his  later  years.  Two 
daughters,  whose  filial  attentions  might  have 

I  All  Galileo's  letters  are  Avritten  -with  natural  cau- 
tion, for  imprisonment  and  torture  hung  over  him; 
yet  more  than  once  he  could  not  avoid  breathing  out 
the  intense  indignation  he  felt. 

a  Martin,  Galil6e,  25. 
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solaced  the  cares  of  his  lonely  home,  he  had 
condemned,  with  inexcusable  severity,  when 
scarcely  more  than  children,  to  enter  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent  at  Florence,  and  of  all  con- 
vents the  Franciscan  were  tho  most  misera- 
ble and  unhappy.  The  rigid  vow  of  poverty 
was  enforced  upon  them  with  unsparing 
harshness.  Perishing  with  cold,  often  in 
want  of  proper  food,  sleeping  in  cells  that 
scarcely  sheltered  them  from  the  weather, 
broken  by  ceaseless  illnessj  exposed  to  tho 
frivolity  of  corrupt  confessors,  and  cut  off 
from  the  protection  of  those  they  loved,  aban- 
doned by  their  pitiless  relations,  and  living 
upon  casual  charity  or  their  own  poor  labors, 
the  nuns  of  the  melancholy  household  often 
ended  their  lives  in  raging  madness,  or  sank 
uuder  their  privations  into  an  early  tomb. 
Such  was  the  lot  that  Galileo,  perhaps  igno- 
rantly,  had  selected  for  his  daughters.  Yet 
when  their  irrevocable  vows  had  been  ut- 
tered, he  seems  at  least  to  have  striven  to 
soften  their  privations.  The  convent  shared 
in  his  benefactions,  and  he  was  never  weary 
of  sending  his  imprisoned  daughters  money, 
clothes,  food,  and  tidings  of  his  own  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  mother  superior  applied  to 
him  for  aid  in  all  moments  of  difficulty.  The 
nuns  borrowed  a  few  crowns  from  him  in 
their  deepest  distress.  He  even  mended  the 
convent  clock,  which  had  defied  the  skill  of 
Florentine  watch-makers,  and  provided  pa- 
lmer panes  to  cover  his  daughter's  window 
when  the  cold  winter  blasts  penetrated  her 
cheerless  cell. 

The  pure  and  generous  spirit  of  Sister 
Maria  Celeste,  Galileo's  eldest  daughter,^  so 
touched  by  a  rational  piety,  so  fail  of  love 
for  her  famous  and  erring  father,  an  intellect 
so  clear  and  calm,  a  disposition  so  wholly  un- 
selfish, gleams  out  from  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent, the  usual  abode  of  envy,  remorse,  and 
discontent,  like  an  angelic  apparition;  and 
with  tender  self-denial  the  faithful  nun,  in 
tho  midst  of  constant  illness,  endless  toils  as 
nurse  and  attendant,  laboring  often  nearly 
all  night  with  her  needle,  regular  in  her  de- 
votions, shivering  with  cold  in  the  thin  garb 
of  her  order  in  April,  or  sinking  beneath  tho 
heat  of  tho  Florentine  summer,  became  each 
year  more  than  ever  the  sole  support  of  Gali- 
leo's fading  age,  his  only  guide,  comforter, 
and  friend.  Her  mind  resembled  her  father's 
in  its  clearness  of  perception,  surpassed  it  in 
tho  conception  of  moral  purity.  A  corre- 
spondence grew  up  betwen.  Galileo  and  his 
child,  of  which  all  his  letters  have  been  lost 
or  purposely  destroyed  ;  but  those  of  his 
daughter,  recently  imblished,  indicate  tho 
tender  affection  that  linked  them  together. 
When  priuces  were  faithless  or  tho  Inquisi- 
tion frowned,  Sister  Maria  Celeste  wrote  to 


'  Private  Life.  The  whole  correspondence  of  his 
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Galileo  such  consolation  as  only  a  spotless 
intellect  could  give,  watched  over  the  family 
of  her  untrustworthy  brother,  mended  with 
nimble  fingers  her  father's  or  Vincenzio's 
linen ;  or  when  the  plague  raged  over  Flor- 
ence, and  the  lonely  convent  trembled  at  the 
scene  of  death  around  it,  was  always  cheer- 
ful, and  concealed  her  terrors  that  she  might 
soothe  those  of  others.  "  I  look  upon  you 
as  my  patron  saint,"  she  wrote  to  Galileo 
"  (to  speak  according  to  our  custom  here),  to 
whom  I  tell  all  my  joys  and  sorrows."  She 
begs  Galileo  to  send  her  a  new  counterpane, 
as  she  had  given  away  her  own,  or  prepares 
for  him  two  pots  of  electuary  as  a  preserva- 
tive from  the  plague.  But  it  was  the  daugh- 
ter who  was  now  the  guardian  saint,  and  the 
great  philosopher  had  no  one  to  watch  over 
him  in  his  lat^r  years  but  the  faithful  spirit 
of  his  child. 

There  had  come,  meantime,  in  the  history 
of  Europe  a  period  when  the  powers  of  evil 
were  contending  anew  with  the  powers  of 
light,  and  when  the  former,  it  seemed,  had 
won  a  disastrous  triumph.  The  homo  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  had  at  last 
fallen  before  the  papal  forces ;  the  plots  of 
the  Jesuits  against  the  independence  of  Ger- 
many had  been  singularly  successful.  In  the 
midst  of  a  desolate  and  half-deserted  land, 
amidst  the  ashes  of  blazing  cities  and  vil- 
lages, a  scene  of  human  woe  such  as  might 
have  contented  the  barbarous  sjiirit  of  Loyo- 
la,^ a  weary  waste  that  stretched  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Baltic,  Protestantism  had 
fallen  before  the  arms  of  Wallonstcin  and 
Tilly,  and  the  court  of  Rome  had  apparently 
resumed  its  rule  over  the  blood-stained  land. 
With  frantic  joy  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Irish  volunteers  rushed  to  the  sack  of  heret- 
ical Germany.  With  a  vengeful  rage  that 
knew  no  satiety  the  court  of  Rome,  the  in- 
quisitors, and  the  Jesuits  triumphed  in  the 
miseries  of  the  land  of  Luther,  and  saw 
cowering  before  them  the  free  cities  and 
states  that  had  once  rung  with  the  daring 
tidings  of  a  new  era  of  progress.  Augsburg 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors ; 
Magdeburg  was  soon  to  lie  a  smouldering 
waste ;  Prague  and  Vienna  had  been  purged 
of  every  trace  of  heresy ;  the  standard  of 
Wallenstein  had  waved  upon  the  Baltic; 
Rome  menaced  the  fallen  cities  of  Germany 
with  new  severities,  and  Italy  lay  hushed 
and  hopeless  before  the  spiritual  tyrants  of 
the  papal  court.  It  was  no  happy  time  to 
suggest  speculations  in  Italian  cities  that 
might  savor  of  heresy,  or  to  call  down  the 
rage  of  the  Holy  Office  by  philosophical  dis- 
cussions which  it  had  declared  impious  and 
forbidden.  Yet  amidst  all  the  triumphs  of 
the  party  of  reaction  in  Germany,  France,  or 

>  The  frightful  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  may 
be  found  in  Schiller's  history  and  tragedies.  They  will 
be  told  anew  by  an  American  scholar  and  historian, 
with  freah  research  and  minute  details. 


England,  while  Wallenstein  was  ravaging 
1  Bohemia,  and  Laud  persecuting  in  London, 
the  active  intellect  of  Galileo  was  ceaselessly 
meditating  upon  his  theory  of  the  heavens, 
and  with  fatal  resolution,  amidst  a  round  of 
scientific  toil,  drew  together  the  materials 
of  his  Dialogue  on  the  celestial  machinery. 

The  clearest  and  perhaps  most  perfect 
of  all  modern  styles,  the  most  delicate  and 
unobtrusive  irony,  a  varied  and  almost  lim- 
j  itless  profusion  of  scientific  learning,  a  care- 
ful and  ingenious  effort  to  veil  his  real  opin- 
ions in  a  pretended  refutation,  have  made 
Galileo's  treatise  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  productions  of  the  human  intellect.  In 
the  dialogue  between  Sagredo,  Salviati,  and 
Simplicio  the  latter  is  made  to  triumph  over 
his  opponents  by  a  series  of  arguments  that 
sometimes  excite  a  smile,  and  sometimes  a 
sentiment  of  indignation.  The  pope,  inquis- 
itors, and  their  mouth-piece  speak  in  a  tone 
of  authority.  The  humble  Salviati  confesses 
at  the  close  of  the  piece  that  all  his  reason- 
ing is  futile;^  that  his  theory  of  the  stars  is 
only  a  vain  speculation ;  that  the  learning 
and  wisdom  of  his  opx^ouents  have  humbled 
and  refuted  him.  Every  page  of  the  singu- 
lar treatise  indicates  the  mental  pressure  un- 
der which  it  was  written.  It  is  the  instinct- 
ive labor  of  a  daring  intellect  toiling  in 
search  of  truth,  yet  so  trammeled  and  con- 
fined by  the  terrors  of  a  spiritual  tj^ranny  as 
to  shrink  hopelessly  from  the  perils  of  an- 
nouncing it.^  When  he  ventures  to  sneer  at 
the  pusillanimitas  vnlgarium,ih.Qi  timidity  that 
refuses  to  admit  any  new  ideas,^  when  he 
discusses  the  tides  and  the  winds,  the  mag- 
nets which  to  common  minds  had  seemed  a 
vain  delusion,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or 
the  clouded  face  of  the  moon,  one  might 
readily  conceive  with  what  energy  and  splen- 
dor of  illustration  he  would  have  written, 
with  what  a  rare  capacity  for  scientific  de- 
duction, with  what  authoritative  grandeur, 
in  a  language  as  polished  as  that  of  Plato, 
with  the  full  preparation  of  Aristotle,  had 
he  dared  like  Humboldt  to  expatiate  freely 
over  the  universe,  or  test  with  Newton  the 
principles  of  nature.* 

But  for  Galileo's  shorn  and  crippled  intel- 
lect no  such  happy  liberty  was  ever  to  bo 
won.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  had 
bound  him  in  a  mental  servitude.    Ho  had 


«  Systema  Cosmicnm,  Elzevir  ed.,  p.  45T.  Salviatus 
calls  his  theory  Vanissima  Chimera ;  compliments  Sa- 
gredo on  his  attention  ;  to  Simplicio  he  apologizes  for 
his  persistence  in  defending  a  wild  delusion. 

2  In  the  first  edition,  p.  458,  Salviati  breaks  out  into 
a  burst  of  admiration.  Mirabile  e  veramcntc  angelica 
dottrina,  alia  quale  molto  concordatamentc  risponde 
queir  altra,  pur  divina,  etc. 

3  Systema  Cosmicum,  Elzevir  ed.,  p.  393.  Sed  etiam 
ad  aures  admittere  nolint,  ncdum  ut  examinare  sustine- 
ant,  quamcunque  novam  propositionem  ant  problema. 

*  The  Dialogue  embraces  all  the  scientific  facts  re- 
cently discovered.  He  adduces  Gilbert's  recent  treatise 
on  magnetism  as  one  that  had  been  held  imo  pro  sol- 
lemni  etultitla,  p.  393.   lie  discusses  the  tides,  437. 
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■written  his  fatal  book  hoping  to  evade  his 
chains  by  a  hnmble  submission,  and  now 
that  it  was  finished,  must  obtain  permission 
to  publish  it  from  the  inquisitors  of  Florence 
and  of  Rome.  That  he  should  have  desired 
to  publish  it  at  all  is  a  trait  of  scientific 
blindness  or  of  rash  ambition  that  can 
scarcely  accord  with  his  usual  prudence. 
A  man  of  the  world  and  of  courts,  accus- 
tomed to  Italian  intrigue  and  Machiavelian 
l>olitics,  he  yet,  on  the  subject  of  his  favor- 
ite speculation,  seems  to  have  rivaled  the 
ingenuousness  of  a  Simplicio.  To  obtain 
permission  to  publish  his  work  he  wearied 
the  Florentine  and  the  Roman  courts,  in- 
quisitors, and  pope  with  ceaseless  applica- 
tions. A  happy  event,  he  possibly  believed, 
had  opened  the  way  to  a  new  consideration 
of  the  Copernican  theory.  Cardinal  Bar- 
berino,  who  had  once  saluted  him  with  laud- 
atory verses,  and  claimed  his  friendship,  had 
ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Urban  VIII. 
The  moment  seemed  propitious.  The  pope 
consented  to  the  publication  if  Galileo  w^ould 
add  to  his  Avork  the  arguments  which  Urban 
suggested  as  conclusive  against  the  theory. 
A  new  preface  was  prepared,  comjiosed  in 
part  by  the  pope  himself.  After  weary  im- 
portunities and  singular  perseverance,  the 
Dialogue  appeared  in  1632,  splendid  with  the 
rare  typograpliy  and  careful  illustrations  of 
the  Florentine  press. 

Had  Galileo  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  Sa- 
gredo,  who  had  advised  him  to  take  his  ease 
and  avoid  all  dangerous  speculations— had 
he  obeyed  the  voice  of  prudence  or  timidity, 
he  might  have  won  the  favor  of  popes  and  in- 
quisitors, and  flourished  in  splendid  luxury ; 
Urban  VIII.  might  have  remained  his  friend, 
and  he  would  have  shone  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  papal  court.  But  the  famous  Dialogue 
nmst  have  remained  unpublished,  and  the 
w^orld  might  have  rolled  on  for  another  cy- 
cle unconscious  of  its  own  insignificance. 
How  many  great  philosophers,  how  many 
splendid  discoveries,  how  many  popular 
treatises  on  the  heavens,  what  a  wide  range 
of  human  industry  and  of  advancing  thought, 
have  sprung  from  the  imprudent  heroism  of 
Galileo  no  intellect  can  estimate  or  describe. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  he  gave 
his  work  to  the  press,  knowledge  received 
an  irresistible  impulse,  and  the  barbarism  of 
priests  and  popes  a  deadly  blow.  It  is  for 
this  that  the  gratitude  of  the  world  has 
awaited  Galileo,  and  that,  as  the  martyr  of 
science,  his  name  is  written  among  his  fa- 
vorite stars.  The  moon  and  the  planets, 
the  phases  of  Venus,  and  all  the  gems  of 
heaven  are  his  monuments. 

Amidst  the  "  flattery  and  fustian"  of  Ital- 
ian letters  his  polished  work  was  read  with 
the  intense  interest  of  Macaulay's  history  or 
Dickens's  novels.  Cultivated  men,  we  are 
told,  almost  snatched  it  from  each  other's 
hands.     His  disciples  covered  him  with 


compliments  that  were  so  extravagant  as 
to  seem  ludicrous  had  they  not  been  so  sin- 
cere. To  them  he  was  the  greatest  genius 
ever  known,  the  master  of  science,  the  inter- 
preter of  the  universe.  The  people  soon 
consumed  all  the  first  edition  ;  there  was  no 
limit  to  his  popularity ;  and  from  January, 
1632,  when  the  Dialogue  was  first  printed, 
until  late  in  the  summer,  no  cloud  disturbed 
the  satisfaction  of  the  author.  He  had  sent 
copies,  bound  in  leather  and  gilded,  to  the 
chief  personages  at  Rome,  to  cardinals,  in- 
quisitors, and  Jesuits,  and  he  awaited,  ap- 
parently w  ith  no  unusual  anxiety,  the  opin- 
ion of  his  spiritual  masters.  Suddenly,  with- 
out an  instant's  warning,  the  thunder-bolts 
from  Rome  descended.  Instigated  by  the 
Jesuits,  an  order  came  from  the  Inquisition 
directing  the  seizure  of  every  copy  of  the 
work  throughout  all  Italy.  The  Jesuits, 
Magolotti  was  told  by  a  friendly  priest,  had 
determined  to  persecute  Galileo  bitterly. 
The  pope,  a  person  of  violent  temper,  had 
been  roused  to  intense  rage  against  the  au- 
thor by  an  insinuation,  that  seems  not  whol- 
ly groundless,^  that  Galileo  had  meant  to  rid- 
icule him  under  the  guise  of  Simplicio.  Ur- 
ban never  pardoned  the  supposed  afiront. 
He  could  scarcely  bear  to  hear  Galileo's 
name  mentioned  without  expressions  of  an- 
ger. He  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the 
grand  duke  at  Florence  that,  as  a  Christian 
prince,  he  ought  to  aid  him  in  punishing  so 
great  an  offender,  rather  than  intercede  for 
him.  Jesuits,  inquisitors,  and  Roman  priests 
called  out  for  the  severe  punishment  of  the 
great  philosopher.  They  asserted  that  the 
Dialogue  was  designed  to  spread  the  mon- 
strous heresy  that  the  earth  moved  around 
the  sun,  that  Galileo  had  violated  the  prom- 
ise he  had  given  in  1616,  had  defied  the  In- 
quisition, and  assailed  the  church ;  and  all 
the  powers  of  ignorance  and  of  darkness 
gathered  together  for  the  destruction  of 
that  clear  and  matchless  intellect  which 
was  lifting  mankind  above  its  primeval  bar- 
barism. 

Of  the  injustice  of  this  persecution  even 
the  court  of  Florence,  feeble  and  corrupt, 
could  not  avoid  complaining.  The  grand 
duke's  embassador  at  Rome,  Niccolini,  a  firm 
friend  to  Galileo,  remonstrated,  implored, 
used  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue, 
to  avert  his  punishment.  The  Florentine 
ministry  expressed  to  the  i)ope  their  wonder 
that  a  book  which  had  been  read,  amplified, 
criticised,  approved,  by  the  chief  prelates 
and  officials  of  both  Florence  and  Rome, 
wiiich  liad  been  authorized  by  the  pope  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Inquisition,  should  now 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  and  alarm. 
They  declared  that  Galileo  denied  all  thought 

>  It  need  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  ridicule 
was  more  than  general.  The  peripatetic  Simplicio 
merely  defends  the  Aristotelian  theory.  Galileo  de- 
nied that  he  ever  meant  to  ridicule  Urban. 
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of  disobedience  to  the  clerical  powers  ;  that 
he  had  olfered  to  leave  Florence  forever 
should  the  charges  be  proved  against  him ; 
that  he  demanded  inquiry,  and  was  conscious 
of  his  innocence.^  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
Duke  Cosmo  stood  boldly  forward  in  defense 
of  the  famous  philosopher,  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  Niccolini,  his  embassador  at  Rome, 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  Florence,  in 
its  servitude  and  decay,  strove  to  throw  its 
shield,  but  vainly,  over  its  Galileo.  Its  ef- 
forts were  wholly  ineffectual.  Wasted  by 
age  and  scientific  toil,  oppressed  by  a  com- 
plication of  painful  and  dangerous  disorders, 
Galileo,  when  scarcely  able  to  leave  his  bed, 
was  first  summoned  before  the  Inquisition 
at  Florence,  and  was  ordered  by  the  direct 
commands  of  Urban  to  appear  before  the  In- 
quisition at  Eome.  If  he  did  not  come,  the 
pope  threatened  to  have  him  brought  by 
force.' 

His  holiness,  we  are  told  by  Niccolini,  was 
of  a  temper  irascible  to  the  last  degree.^  He 
would  bear  no  contradiction  nor  sufier  any 
restraint.  Against  Galileo  he  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  Jesuits  with  a  lasting  hatred. 
He  was  resolved  to  inflict  upon  him  such 
punishment  as  might  avenge  his  personal 
injuries,  and  satisfy  the  discipline  of  the  of- 
fended church.  No  thought  of  Galileo's  per- 
sonal sufferings,  of  his  wide  renown,  of  his 
useful  labors,  of  his  value  to  the  world  and 
to  his  age,  seems  to  have  softened  Urbau's 
resentment,  or  disarmed  the  malice  of  the 
whole  company  of  the  Jesuits.  Galileo  was 
summoned  to  Rome  in  October.  Fearful  of 
the  cruel  deeds  of  the  papal  city,  his  friends, 
by  various  excuses,  put  off  the  dangerous 
journey.  It  was  only  when  Urban  threat- 
ened to  seize  him  and  bring  him  before  the 
Inquisition  that  Galileo  set  out  for  Rome. 
The  grand  duke,  still  careful  of  his  illustri- 
ous subject,  sent  one  of  his  own  litters  for 
his  use,  wrote  to  all  the  cardinals  at  Rome 
in  his  cause,  and  spared  no  attentions  that 
could  soften  his  pains.  Yet  the  certificates 
of  the  Florentine  physicians  show  that  Gali- 
leo was  in  a  condition  of  health  that  wholly 
unfitted  him  for  motion,  and  his  disordered 
frame  promised  a  speedy  end  to  all  his  woes. 

It  was  in  January,  when  the  chill  winds 
blew  over  the  inhospitable  country,  when 


»  The  letter  was  never  delivered  to  the  pope,  lest  it 
might  enrage  him  still  more.   Private  Life,  p.  210. 

2  The  pope  orders  that  Galileo  shall  be  brought 
bound  and  in  chains.  Statim  postquam  convaluerit 
et  cessante  periculo  carceratus  et  ligatus  ac  cum  ferris 
transmittat.  This  is  the  tender  treatment  so  admirable 
to  the  papal  defenders. 

3  Marino  Marini,  domestic  chaplain  of  the  present 
pope,  has  written  a  work  in  which  he  asserts  the  ten- 
derness of  the  Inquisition  toward  Galileo,  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  pope.  He  asserts,  page  6,  che  Galileo  fu 
trattato  con  molta  umanita.  To  threaten  an  eminent 
philosopher  with  chains  and  imprisonment  for  a  scien- 
tific opinion,  to  try  and  condemn  him,  to  silence  and 
destroy  him,  is,  it  seems,  unusual  gentleness  in  the 
eyes  of  Pius  IX.  and  his  followers. 


the  miserable  roads  of  that  early  period 
were  least  fit  for  travel,  when  brigands  wan- 
dered over  the  mountains,  and  the  rude  inns 
of  the  highways  were  least  comfortable  or 
tolerable,  that  the  sad  prisoner  was  borne 
onward  toward  Rome.  Torture,  and  per- 
haps death,  lay  before  him.  The  pitiless 
cruelty  of  the  inquisitors  toward  every 
form  of  heresy  was  well  known.  He  might 
well  believe  that  his  enemies  meant  to  de- 
stroy him.  The  plague  raged  at  Florence, 
and  a  rigid  quarantine  was  kept  up  on  the 
papal  frontier.  At  a  little  village  on  the 
borders  Galileo  was  detained  for  eighteen 
days,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  brig- 
ands and  malefactors,  without  any  of  the 
comforts  or  conveniences  necessary  for  his 
failing  health.  He  was  already  losing  his 
sight ;  yet  he  still  wrote  cheerful  letters  to 
his  daughters,  and,  with  natural  magnanimi- 
ty, strove  to  hide  from  them  his  dangers  and 
his  sufloriugs.  On  the  13th  of  February  he 
reached  Rome,  and  was  received  with  a  gen- 
erous welcome  by  Niccolini  and  his  equally 
attentive  wife.  Nothing  that  these  excel- 
lent i^eoi)le  could  do  was  wanting  to  soften 
the  sufterings,  or  prevent  the  imprisonment 
or  torture,  of  the  "  good  old  man." 

But  no  trace  of  pity  can  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  poi)e,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Inquisition.  It  was  only  by  the  incessant 
entreaties  and  kindly  intervention  of  Nicco- 
lini that  Urban  was  forced  to  refrain  from 
the  harsher  treatment  he  had  prepared  for 
his  aged  iirisoner.  He  was  induced  to  al- 
low him  to  remain  some  time  in  Niccolini's 
house.  Galileo  was  seized  with  a  painful 
attack  of  gout,  but  on  the  12th  of  April,  after 
a  long  suspense,  he  was  first  brought  before 
the  congregation.  The  pope,  in  one  of  his 
bursts  of  passion,  had  ordered  Galileo  to  be 
carried  to  the  Inquisition,  but  allowed  him 
to  occupy  the  more  comfortable  apartments 
in  the  building.^  He  was  never,  it  is  said, 
confined  in  the  usual  cells.  The  slow  pro- 
ceedings were  protracted  with  pitiless  indif- 
ference to  his  sufferings.  He  was  examined 
a  second  time,  April  30,  and  once  more  al- 
lowed to  go  back  to  Niccolini's  house.  On 
the  10th  of  May  he  was  examined  again,  and 
ordered  to  prepare  his  defense.  With  a  bit- 
ter anguish  that  nearly  destroyed  his  feeble 
frame,  he  resolved,  he  consented,  once  more 
to  abandon  his  scientific  convictions,  to  yield 
every  thing  to  his  tormentors ;  but  he  was 
still  unwilling,  it  seems,  to  confess  openly 
that  he  had  ever  held  the  Copernican  theory 
as  a  truth  since  1G16.    Inquisitors,  pope, 

1  But  for  the  intervention  of  Florence,  it  is  plain  that 
Galileo  would  have  been  treated  with  even  greater 
cruelty.  Marini  thinks  La  chiesa  dovea  necessaria- 
mente  col  mezzo  del  suo  tribunale,  lalnquisizione,  op- 
porsi  a  tutte  sua  possa  a  questa  innovazioni,  giusta- 
mente  vi  ci  oppose,  e  le  puni.  It  seems  plain  that  had 
Galileo  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  modern  Inquisition, 
he  would  have  fared  no  better  than  with  the  old,  had 
he  defied  its  power.  Diecorso  Preliminare,  p.  5. 
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aud  Jesuits  were  resolved  to  force  him  to 
admit  that  he  had  done  so,  and  that  he  liad 
designed  to  teach  it  to  the  world  in  his  Dia- 
logue. The  pope  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
torture  unless  he  submitted.  The  last  ex- 
amination took  place  on  the  21st  of  June. 
What  happened  on  that  fatal  day  can  not 
be  said  to  be  perfectly  known.  It  is  only 
certain  that  Urban  and  the  Jesuits  "were 
willing  to  stretch  upon  the  rack,  to  pierce 
with  sharp  torments,  that  feeble  frame  al- 
ready perishing  with  disease,  to  WTing  by 
terror  from  that  weary  spirit  some  excuse 
for  their  cruelty.  They  seem  to  have  failed. 
Galileo  said  to  his  tormentors,  "  I  am  in  your 
hands  ;  do  with  me  as  you  please."  And  the 
minute  of  the  examination  continues, As 
nothing  further  could  bo  drawn  from  him, 
he  was  sent  back  to  prison." 

He  was  condemned,^  as  a  suspected  here- 
tic, "to  abjure,  curse,  and  detest"  the  notion 
of  the  earth's  motion ;  to  recite  each  week 
seven  penitential  jisalms  for  three  years ;  to 
utter  his  solemn  abjuration  of  his  heresy  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation  :  to  be  im- 
prisoned at  the  pleasure  of  the  pope.  He 
was  to  write  and  publish  no  more ;  to  live 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  sequestered  in  his 
villa  at  Arcetri ;  to  converse  with  no  one ;  to 
perish  in  a  living  tomb.  It  Avas  thus  that 
the  Jesuits  and  the  infallible  j)opo  strove  to 
chain  a  transcendent  intellect,  to  crush  one 
of  the  chief  elements  in  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  His  abjuration  and  his  fall 
were  celebrated  with  something  of  the  pub- 
licity of  an  auto-da-fe.  In  the  presence  of 
the  congregation  of  cardinals  and  inquisi- 
tors, with  quivering  limbs  and  broken  frame, 
with  a  sjiirit  humiliated  by  a  consciousness 
that  it  had  severed  itself  forever  from  the 
highest  dignity  of  man,  that  it  had  sold  its 
honesty  for  life  and  safety,  Galileo,  on  his 
knees,  his  hands  laid  on  the  Holy  Evangel- 
ists, pronounced,  in  a  voice  as  loud  as  he  was 
able — for  this  too  was  enjoined  upon  him — 
a  falsehood  dictated  by  the  infallible  pope. 
Immediately,  as  if  to  complete  his  fall,  and 
to  fix  the  memory  of  their  own  shame  for- 
ever, the  papal  nuncios  and  agents  were  or- 
dered by  the  Jesuits  and  the  pope  to  an- 
nounce to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  in 
every  Italian  city,  the  decision  of  the  infal- 
lible church  that  the  earth  stood  still,  tlie 
punishment  and  abjuration  of  Galileo. 

Some  sense  of  shame  has  at  last  reached 
the  Papal  Church  for  its  cruelty  to  the  great 
philosopher,  or  at  least  for  the  extraordinary 
error  in  which  its  infallible  head  was  evi- 
dently involved.^  For  many  years  after  his 
death  Galileo's  name  and  discoveries  were 
scarcely  mentioned  in  Italy.  In  every  Jes- 
uit school  he  was  branded  as  a  heretic  and 

»  Martin,  p.  202.  A  genoux,  les  mains  sur  Ics  saints 
Evangiles,  il  du  lire  a  haute  voix,  etc. 

2  Marini,  however,  defends  the  Inquisition,  and  traces 
its  origin  to  the  Apostles.   Discorso  Prelim. 


accursed.  At  length,  as  his  fame  arose  in 
foreign  lands,  and  the  theory  he  had  abjured 
was  every  where  received,^  the  papal  writers 
began  to  apologize  for  their  crime.  They 
explained,  they  softened,  and  sometimes  did 
worse.  The  controversy  still  rages.  Jesuit 
writers  labor  to  prove  that  Galileo  was  a 
charlatan  and  a  plagiarist,  and  having  once 
taken  his  life,  would  now  destroy  his  fame.' 
A  reverend  priest  at  Rome  printed,  while  the 
present  pope  administered  the  Inquisition, 
a  treatise  to  show  that  Galileo's  offense  was 
monstrous,  and  the  mildness  of  the  pope  and 
the  Holy  Office  most  admirable.  Of  the  Prot- 
estant replies  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  speak.  Yet  on  one  point  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  process  of  Galileo's  trial  at 
Rome  has  banished  all  doubt.  It  was  Urban 
VIII.  who  directed  and  inspired  the  acts  of 
the  congregation  ;  it  was  the  infallible  pope 
who  declared  that  the  sun  moved  and  the 
earth  stood  still;  that  whoever  believed  oth- 
erwise was  a  heretic  and  an  outcast  from  the 
papal  fold.'' 

We  may  return  to  the  last  days  of  the 
martyr  of  science.  Galileo,  at  the  urgent 
appeals  of  the  Tuscan  court,  was  relieved 
of  part  of  his  punishment.  He  was  confined 
for  a  time  in  the  friendly  house  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sienna.  At  length  he  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  his  villa  at  Arcetri.  Hero 
he  was  kept  in  a  close  confinement.^  He 
was  never  suffered  to  go  to  Florence.  Spies 
watched  all  his  movements,  and  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  pope  never  ceased  to  torment 
their  prisoner.  Their  rage  was  insatiable, 
and  the  great  name  of  Galileo  hung  over 
them  a  perpetual  menace.  One  fiiir  and 
gentle  spirit  fell  before  their  cruelty  with 
her  father,  and  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  shock- 
ed by  the  news  of  his  imprisonment  and  his 
fall,  oppressed  by  the  toils  and  miseries  of 
her  convent  life,  lay  down  and  died,  the 
spotless  victim  of  a  barbarous  faith.  It  is 
one  of  the  touching  traits  of  Galileo's  last 
days  that  he  seemed  to  hear  his  lost  daugh- 
ter often  calling  to  him. 

Yet,  had  Galileo  been  revengeful,  he  might 
have  enjoyed  before  he  died  the  spectacle 
of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  party  of 
reaction  in  Germany  and  in  England.  The 


1  So  in  a  recent  papal  defense.  Galilee,  son  procus 
et  sa  condamnation.  We  are  assured  Pinvention  de  la 
lunette  ellememe  6tait  bien  plus  difficile  aprcs  ce  qu'il 
savait  de  la  d^couverte  faitc  en  HoUande,  p.  22. 

2  And  la  sentence  rendu  contre  Galilee  n'a  jamais 
rcfu  la  sanction  du  souverain  poutife,  pas  plus  que  le 
decrct  de  1616. 

3  The  question  whether  Galileo  was  really  put  to 
torture  can  not  be  decided  except  by  conjecture.  Par- 
chappe  and  Libri  assert  that  he  was ;  Marini,  p.  58,  that 
the  silence  of  Niccolini  and  Galileo  himself  disproves 
it.  Anche  dal  non  farsi  mat  alcun  motto  di  questa 
tortura  n6  dal  Niccolini  no  dallo  stesso  Galileo.  It  is 
only  known  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  extreme  ex- 
amination; that  torture  usually  accompaniwl  it;  that 
his  letters  and  those  of  Niccolini  do  not  tell  all  the 
truth. 
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wasted  and  half-deserted  home  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  been  torn  once  more  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Jesuits.  Like  birds  of  prey, 
they  had  been  frighted  from  the  carcass 
they  were  feasting  upon.  Gustavus  had 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  papal  conquest ;  Ger- 
many was  once  more  Protestant  and  free ; 
and  in  England  the  persecutions  of  Laud 
were  already  arousing  the  fiery  spirits  of 
the  Puritan  reform.  From  all  Protestant 
lands  Galileo  received  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  which  the  Papal  Church  had  la- 
bored to  deprive  him. 

He  was  now  nearly  blind,  yet  in  extreme 
old  age  he  could  boast  that  he  had  made  a 
discovery  of  singular  importance.  Of  all 
the  millions  of  men  who  had  looked  upon 
the  fair  face  of  the  moon,  no  one  had  ever 
suspected  that  the  silver  disk  had  its  period- 
ical changes.  Galileo  discovered  its  libra- 
tions.  His  dim  eyes  saw  what  had  escaped 
all  previous  observers.  At  length  he  be- 
came totally  blind.  Even  then  the  inquisi- 
tors still  annoyed  him  with  unexpected  vis- 
its and  with  ominous  threats.  He  was  still 
too  great  to  escape  their  envy.  In  1C38  he 
died,  peacefully.  After  his  death  his  enemies 
stifi.  pursued  him,  and  it  was  even  feared 
that  his  body  might  be  cast  out  by  the  i)ope 
into  unconsecrated  ground.  All  Florence, 
touched  by  the  memory  of  his  greatness  and 
his  misfortunes,  was  eager  to  do  honor  to  its 
last  great  name.  A  large  sum  was  raised  to 
erect  a  monument  to  Galileo.  A  splendid 
funeral  Avas  designed.  He  was  to  be  laid  in 
his  family  tomb  in  Santa  Croce,  amidst  the 
pomp  of  a  grand  assembly  of  his  country- 
men. Addresses  celebrating  his  deeds  and 
fate  were  to  be  delivered  before  all  the  peo- 
ple. But  enraged  Eome  interfered.  The 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  pope  for- 
bade the  obsequies.  They  declared  that 
Galileo  had  held  during  his  life  false  and 
heretical  doctrine ;  that  he  was  under  the 
condemnation  of  the  church.^  Florence  was 
forced  to  bow  before  the  menaces  of  Eome, 
and  Galileo  went  almost  unnoticed  to  his 
tomb. 

Almost  in  secrecy  and  silence  his  friends 
bore  him  to  an  obscure  part  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce.  They  were  in  doubt  wheth- 
er orders  might  not  yet  come  from  Rome  to 
cast  his  ashes  into  the  yellow  Arno.  He 
was  buried  in  a  distant  chapel.  No  orator 
celebrated  his  wonderful  career;  no  pulpit 
resounded  with  the  catalogue  of  his  great 
deeds,  or  weeping  audiences  lamented  over 
the  eclipse  of  the  light  of  science  ;  no  mau- 
soleum arose  over  his  ashes.  His  name  was 
seldom  mentioned  in  his  native  city ;  his 
works  were  forbidden  to  be  read,  his  mem- 
ory lost.    The  priests  would  have  been  glad 


1  Urban  never  relented  in  his  hatred,  and  persecuted 
Galileo  even  after  his  death.  A  tine  monument  has 
since  been  erected  to  Galileo  in  Santa  Croce. 


to  have  erased  his  name  forever  from  the 
records  of  fame,  the  Jesuits  to  appropriate 
his,  discoveries  as  their  own.  To  assert  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  the  city  where  the 
theory  had  been  first  promulgated  was  long 
an  act  of  impiety ;  to  mention  Galileo  was  to 
speak  of  one  whom  the  infallible  pope  had 
banned  as  a  heretic  forever.^ 

How  vain  are  the  decrees  or  the  teach- 
ings of  infallible  popes'''  the  story  of  Galileo 
may  discover,  and  every  where,  in  theolo- 
gy, politics,  or  science,  the  victory  of  the 
philosopher  over  priests  and  persecutors  has 
been  signally  conspicuous.  The  various  in- 
struments which  his  busy  fingers  and  in- 
ventive brain  j)erfected  or  originated  are 
found  in  every  land  expediting  the  course 
of  civilization.  The  thermometer  and  the 
barometer  have  made  the  study  of  the  air  a 
practical  science ;  the  comj^ass  he  perfected 
has  become  the  guide  of  mariners  and  of 
travelers  over  arctic  snows  or  blazing  des- 
erts ;  the  magnet  which  he  studied  so  care- 
fully has  proved  the  foundation  of  a  now 
intercourse  of  nations ;  from  his  microscope 
has  grown  up  a  series  of  investigations  that 
have  opened  fresh  worlds  of  infinite  expan- 
sion ;  in  the  optic  glass  of  Tesol6,  now  grown 
to  enormous  proportions,  the  discoveries  ho 
began  have  been  perfected,  the  planets  ho 
imperfectly  sketched  have  been  weighed  and 
counted,  the  moon,  whose  rough  surface  he 
first  detected,  has  been  mapi^ed  and  meas- 
ured, and  vast  beds  of  stars  he  could  never 
have  seen,  and  suns  of  infinite  variety,  have 
revealed  themselves  to  his  accomplished  dis- 
ciples.   On  land  and  sea  his  optic  glass  has 


1  A  letter  from  Galileo  to  Kenier  was  forged— so 
anxious  have  the  Jesuits  been  to  hide  the  true  nature 
of  the  trial— giving  a  pleasant  account  of  the  mild- 
ness of  Urban  and  the  gentleness  of  the  Inquisition. 
It  deceived  Biot,  but  the  forgery  has  been  demonstra- 
ted. tParchappe. 

2  The  pretext  that  Galileo  was  not  condemned  by 
the  pope,  but  by  a  congregation,  that  therefore  the 
pope  never  gave  publication  to  the  opinion  that  the 
earth  stood  still,  the  sun  moved,  or  never  decided  that 
the  opposite  opinion  was  heresy,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
be  any  longer  employed.  It  was  the  pope,  Urban  VIII., 
who  began,  guided,  and  completed  the  persecution  of 
Galileo.  It  was  the  pope  Avho  ordered  liis  imprison- 
ment, and  directed  that  he  should  never  again  teach 
the  stability  of  the  sun  or  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
An  able  article  in  Macmillan^s  Majazine,  December, 
1873,  brings  new  light  to  the  subject  from  the  docu- 
ments published  by  Epinois.  It  was  the  pope  who 
dictated  the  sentence  of  the  congregation.  It  was 
Urban  who  threatened  his  former  friend  with  torture, 
and  perhaps  inflicted  it.  The  pope's  injunction  was, 
ne  de  cietero  scripto  vcl  verbo  tractet  aniplius  quovis 
modo  de  mobilitate  terra?  nec  de  stabilitate  soils;  and 
the  congregation  declare,  "  by  order  of  our  lord  [pope], 
and  of  the  most  eminent  lords  cardinals  of  this  su- 
preme and  universal  Inquisition,"  that  it  is  an  "er- 
ror of  faith"  to  say  "  that  the  eartli  is  not  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  immovable."  The  other  pretext, 
that  Galileo  was  not  condemned  for  a  scientific  but 
for  a  theological  error,  is  equally  preposterous.  The 
records  of  the  trial  sliow  that  he  suffered  for  a  scien- 
tific truth.  But  what  must  become  of  the  notion  of 
infallibility  when  a  pope  not  only  asserts  what  is  un- 
true, but  proclaims  it  as  the  dcclrinc  of  his  church  ? 
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dimiuislied  the  dangers  of  navigation  or 
guided  the  evolutions  of  armies.  The  the- 
ory of  the  heavens  he  promulgated  has  be- 
come familiar  to  every  creed,  and  theology 
has  consented  to  be  taught  by  the  heretic 
and  the  martyr.  Nor,  could  Galileo  look 
once  more  on  his  beloved  Florence,  •would 
he  see  inquisitors  and  monks  preying  upon 
a  terrified  community,  or  a  hapless  Italy 
wasted  by  pope  and  Jesuit;  yet  he  would 
detect  the  same  spirit  ruling  in  the  councils 
of  the  Vatican,  the  same  hatred  for  advan- 
cing civilization  for  which  he  suffered,  the 
same  fierce  resolution  in  its  fallen  inquisi- 
tors to  cover  once  more  Germany  with  the 
horrors  of  religious  discord,  and  to  invoke 
against  united  Italy  the  fanaticism  of  Eu- 
rope. 


ENGLISH  LAND  AND  ENGLISH 
PEASANTS. 

THERE  are  two  reasons  why  Americans 
should  be  interested  in  the  great  upris- 
ing of  the  English  agricultural  laborers 
against  the  proprietors  and  farmer-tenants 
of  English  land.  One  is  that  it  is  stimula- 
ting the  emigration  to  this  country  of  a  phys- 
ically stalwart  and  tolerably  skillful  class, 
who  will  aid  in  filling  up  the  fertile  virgin 
expanses  of  the  West,  and  will  supply  to  the 
agricultural  labor  market  material  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  other  is  that  the  wretch- 
ed condition  under  which  the  English  peas- 
ants exist,  and  have  existed  from  a  remote 
period,  as  betrayed  by  the  facts  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  uprising,  afford 
a  very  striking  and  suggestive  contrast  to 
the  condition  of  the  same  class  in  the  United 
States ;  and  this  contrast  is  calculated  to 
impart  contentment  to  the  laborers  who  in 
this  country  find  their  situation  to  be  one 
of  comparative  comfort  and  opportunity. 

It  is  rather  less  than  two  years  since  the 
plain  and  unpolished  Methodist  revivalist, 
Joseidi  Arch,  himself  once  a  peasant,  but 
risen  by  his  own  sturdy  effort  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  modest  proprietor  of  his  own 
homestead  and  farm,  fired  the  dull  mind  of 
the  agricultural  serf  with  the  sense  of  his 
injuries,  the  conception  of  his  rights,  and 
the  courage  of  resistance.  An  article  ap- 
peared in  Harper^s  Magazine  in  April,  1873, 
giving  an  account  of  this  man — his  life,  his 
adoption  of  the  mission  to  elevate  and  better 
the  class  in  which  he  was  born  and  to  which 
he  considered  that  he  still  belonged,  and  the 
beginnings  of  his  crusade  against  the  tyran- 
nies of  landed  property.  Since  that  article 
appeared  the  movement  of  combination,  or- 
ganization, and  resistance  has  gone  on  Avitli 
a  momentum  which  Arch  himself  did  not 
probably  foresee.  The  exposure  of  the  mis- 
erable condition  of  the  peasants  throughout 
England,  and  even  in  many  parts  of  less 
feudal  Scotland,  has  constantly  added  new, 


pregnant,  and  often  startling  facts  to  the 
evidence  of  which  Arch  was  the  rudely  elo- 
quent witness ;  and  the  peasants  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  exercising  a  formi- 
dable power  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticii)ated  a  year  ago. 

The  subject  is  a  much  broader  one,  more- 
over, than  one  of  mere  agricultural  trades- 
unions,  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  of  the  con- 
flict between  a  certain  kind  of  capital  and 
its  corresponding  complement  of  labor.  It 
involves  great  questions  and  conditions  ly- 
ing at  the  very  basis  of  English  society  and 
the  English  constitution.  It  comprehends 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  tenure  of  land, 
the  still  substantial  remains  of  the  old  En- 
glish feudalism,  the  power  and  future  of  the 
hereditary  aristocracy,  and  thus  elements 
which  are  in  the  very  centre  of  the  structure 
of  the  monarchy. 

The  most  obtrusive  fact  in  the  English 
social  system  is  the  contrast  which  exists 
between  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  few 
and  the  desperate  and  hopeless  poverty  of 
the  many.  The  testimony  as  to  this  seems 
overwhelming:  and  often  it  comes  to  us 
from  unwilling  witnesses,  from  those  who 
are  themselves  Tories  and  aristocrats.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  the  Tory  historian  of  Eu- 
rope, said,  years  ago,  "  What  is  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  coexistence 
in  England  of  so  much  suffering  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  people  with  so  much  prosperity 
in  another;  of  unbounded  private  wealth 
with  unceasing  public  penury ;  of  constant 
increase  in  the  national  resources  with  con- 
stant diminution  in  the  comforts  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community ;  of  the 
utmost  freedom  consistent  with  order  ever 
yet  existing  on  the  earth  with  a  degree  of 
discontent  which  keeps  the  nation  constant- 
ly on  the  verge  of  insurrection ;  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  for  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  poor  with  an  increase 
of  crime  unparalleled  at  the  same  or  perhaps 
any  other  period  in  any  civilized  state." 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  who  formerly  rep- 
resented England  at  Washington,  is  not  less 
emphatic.  In  a  remarkable  address,  deliv- 
ered recently  in  London,  this  nobleman  de- 
clared that  in  England  "property  is  trans- 
ferred and  transmitted  under  laws,  customs, 
and  influences  which  all  combine  with  irre- 
sistible and  increasing  power  to  produce 
consolidation  and  "in  no  country  does  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  live  in 
lodgings  as  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  separate 
habitations  as  tenants  at  will ;  in  no  coun- 
try do  so  many  live  on  the  land  of  others 
without  a  lease,  or  with  a  terminable  tenure ; 
in  no  country  are  the  prerogatives  and  de- 
lights of  landed  property  vested  in  such  a 
restricted  number."  Lord  Napier  adds,  with 
j  singular  frankness  for  a  man  of  his  rank, 
"  The  proportion  of  those  who  possess  to  those 
'  who  possess  nothing  is  iirobably  smaller  in 
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some  parts  of  England,  at  tMs  moment,  than 
it  ever  was  in  any  settled  community,  ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
where  the  business  of  mechanical  industry 
was  delegated  to  slaves." 

John  Bright  not  long  ago  declared  that 
there  are  one  million  people  who  are  paupers 
on  the  parish  in  England,  and  that "  another 
million  are  perpetually  lingering  on  the  very 
verge  of  pauperism." 

Richard  Cobden  said,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "  There  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
a  country  where  the  peasants  are  what  we 
see  them  in  England ;  there  is  no  country 
where,  as  in  England,  there  exists  a  com- 
lilete  divorce  between  the  peasants  and  the 
land." 

An  acute  foreign  observer,  in  the  person  of 
Louis  Blanc,  stated  that  "  the  English  peas- 
ant is  badly  fed  and  badly  housed ;  he  is  de- 
livered over,  without  defense,  to  the  attacks 
of  old  age;  he  has  no  chance  of  raising  him- 
self in  the  social  scale." 

The  striking  contrast  between  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  very  few  and  the  des- 
perate physical  want  and  moral  degradation 
of  the  very  many  is  thus  summarized  by 
witnesses  who  know  whereof  they  speak. 
Illustration  of  this  in  detail  is  at  once  more 
interesting  and  more  instructive. 

The  enormous  wealth  of  the  very  few  may 
be  judged  by  certain  examples  and  facts, 
which  are  here  given  on  credible  testimony. 
There  are  thirty  thousand  great  English 
land-owners,  who  together  derive  a  land  rev- 
enue of  some  sixty  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling. There  are  considerably  more  than  a 
million  peasants,  who  have  hitherto  been 
totally  dependent  for  bare  existence  on  the 
lords  of  the  soil.  One  quarter  of  Scotland 
is  owned  by  eight  noblemen,  of  whom  the 
chief  are  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Buccleuch, 
and  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane.  The  English  county 
of  East  Sussex,  embracing  more  than  eight 
hundred  square  miles,  is  almost  exclusively 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
the  Baron  of  Leconfield.  So  extensive  is 
the  property  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Bute, 
whose  income  is  fully  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  that  not  long  ago  his 
agent  spent  nearly  two  millions  in  repairing 
and  altering  his  magnificent  manor  and  es- 
tate of  Crichton  Mount  Stuart,  the  marquis's 
residence  near  Cardiff.  Mr.  Bright  once  in- 
stanced the  case  of  a  nobleman  with  an  in- 
come of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  who  annually  spent  forty  thousand, 
and  laid  down  the  remaining  eighty  thou- 
sand in  "rounding"  his  property,  by  buying 
up  every  parcel  of  ground  contiguous  to  his 
estate  which  he  could  induce  the  owners  to 
sell.  This  was  one  example  of  the  pregnant 
fact  that  the  land  has  long  been  in  process 
of  concentration  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
fewer  possessors,  thus  ever  widening  the  gap 


between  rich  and  poor.  This  tendency  haa 
been  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  still 
enforced  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail. 
To  be  sure,  the  law  of  primogeniture,  as  it 
now  stands,  only  operates  in  the  case  of  a 
proprietor  dyi!?g  intestate  ;  and  but  very  few 
largo  land -owners  do  die  intestate.  Nine 
out  of  ten,  however,  do  as  a  fact  leave  the 
bulk  of  their  real  estate  by  will  to  the  eldest 
son,  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  prestige  of 
the  family.  The  law  of  entail  is  far  more  se- 
rious in  its  results,  as  tying  up  laud  and  per- 
petuating vast  and  ancient  estates  beyond 
peradventure.  Simply  stated,  the  present 
English  law  of  entail  enables  the  owner  of 
a  landed  property  to  devise  it  for  the  term 
of  a  life  in  living,  and  for  twenty-one  years 
after ;  and  this  entail  can  only  be  cut  off  by 
the  concurrent  consent  of  two  parties — the 
existing  occupant  and  the  heir.  If,  there- 
fore. Lord  Hardhunter  has  a  son  two  years 
old,  and  that  son  lives  to  be  eighty.  Lord 
Hardhunter  may,  by  an  entail,  easily  cut  the 
estate  absolutely  off  from  the  market  for  a 
hundred  years.  In  various  ways  this  often 
works  other  injustices  than  that  of  restrict- 
ing land  in  so  small  and  overcrowded  a  coun- 
try. The  present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  hav- 
ing run  through  his  fortune  and  a  greater 
part  of  that  of  his  duchess,  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy loaded  down  with  debts,  one  alone  of 
which  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
But  the  creditors  could  not  touch  his  en- 
tailed estates,  and  so  this  noble  bankrupt 
still  finds  himself  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  enviable  properties  in  the  kingdom. 

Among  other  immense  iiroperties  of  the 
few  rich  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  who  owns,  besides  Belgrave 
and  Eaton  squares,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  Westminster,  the  mag- 
nificent manor  of  Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester, 
Halkin  House,  in  Flintshire,  and  Motcombe 
House,  in  Dorsetshire,  each  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  arable  but,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  uncultivated  acres.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford owns  the  extensive  group  of  squares  in 
that  central  part  of  London  called  "  Blooms- 
bury ;"  also  Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  Cov- 
ent  Garden  Market,  many  streets  leading 
from  the  Strand  on  either  side,  and  blocks 
of  houses  at  the  West  End,  and  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  English  rural  estates  at  Wo- 
burn  Abbey.  The  Earl  of  Derby  may  bo  said 
to  own  almost  square  miles  of  blocks  in  Liv- 
erpool, and  Knowslej^,  his  ancestral  country- 
seat,  is  larger  than  most  New  England  town- 
ships. The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  said  to  bo 
able  to  ride  by  rail  from  sunrise  to  sundown 
on  his  Scottish  estates,  and  has  five  noble  cas- 
tles— Dunrobin,  House  of  Tongue,  Trentham, 
Lilleshall,  and  Chifden.  The  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire is  the  lord  of  no  less  than  eight  cas- 
tles, all  of  which  are  rural  palaces  fit  for  roy- 
alty, among  them  peerless  Chatsworth  and 
the  only  less  superb  Hardwicke  Hall.  In  Lon- 
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dou  lie  lias  a  residence  on  Piccadilly,  where  I 
land  can  be  worth  scarcely  less  than  ten 
pounds  a  sqnare  foot,  which  is  surrounded  by  , 
gardens,  and  occupies  a  broad  square.  The 
eccentric  Earl  of  Dudley,  Earl  Browulow, 
the  illiterate  Duke  of  Portland,  Baron  Port- 
man,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl 
of  Abergavenny,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  Marquis  Camden 
have  immense  rural  properties,  which  are 
only  exceeded  in  value  by  the  whole  quar- 
ters which  they  own  in  central  parts  of  the 
great  metropolis  itself.  The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  has  ten  castles,  in  each  of  which  a 
liberal  domestic  establishment  is  kept  up  all 
the  year  round.  The  Scottish  Earls  of  Mans- 
field, Stair,  and  Glasgow  jiossess  each  five  cas- 
tles, vast  and  spacious  edifices,  the  centres 
of  splendid  estates,  which  are  to  a  consider- 
able degree  shut  off  from  cultivation,  and 
used  as  deer  parks  and  hunting  grounds. 
The  income,  iirobably,  of  every  nobleman 
who  has  been  named  exceeds  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  a  majority  of  them  would  show 
revenues  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and  at 
least  three  of  them,  the  Dukes  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Sutherland  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  receive  annual  incomes  of  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand.  Nor  are  the  titled 
and  hereditary  aristocracy  any  longer  the 
only  great  land-owners.  In  comparatively 
recent  years  the  successful  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, and  bankers  have  been  eager  to 
secure  what  is  called  in  England  "  a  stake 
in  the  couutr3\"  Again  and  again  estates 
which  have  belonged  to  noble  families  for 
centuries,  and  whose  entails  have  become 
exhausted,  have  been  bought  in  by  these 
parvenus,  who  in  their  turn  have  become 
lords  of  the  manor  and  masters  of  peasant 
communities.  Still  a  third  class  of  landed 
proprietaries  has  been  those  of  the  church 
endowments.  Thus  we  have  three  very  pow- 
erful sources  of  social  and  financial  power 
arrayed  together  to  maintain  the  present 
condition  of  things,  to  keep  the  peasant 
where  he  is,  and  to  defend  the  laws  of  pri- 
mogeniture and  entail  from  attack  —  the 
hereditary  nobility,  the  manufacturing  and 
banking  jirinces,  and  the  clergy. 

Let  us,  having  observed  the  A'astness  and 
sxilendor  of  English  landed  wealth,  look  at 
the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  observe  the 
depth  and  desperation  of  English  peasant 
poverty.  The  "  hind"  or  serf  of  the  English 
soil  has  hitherto  been  the  very  dullest,  most 
stolid,  ignorant,  and  torpid  of  all  specimens 
of  human  nature ;  but  at  last  he  has  been 
aroused  to  self-assertion.  The  great  strike 
of  two  years  ago  began  in  "  England's  gar- 
den," the  fairest  and  richest  of  the  English 
shires,  where,  "  as  you  ride  along  the  ever- 
famous  highway  between  Coventry  and  War- 
wick, abundance  seems  written  all  over  the 
fecund  earth,  laboring  under  its  lavish  crops, 
and  adorned  by  its  beautiful  hedge-rows  and 


oaken  avenues."  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
plenty  the  peasant  is  half  starved;  in  the 
most  warmly  cozy  of  English  landscapes  he 
is  half  frozen ;  amidst  a  universal  growth 
and  prosperity  he  alone  grows  not,  but  re- 
mains stunted  amidst  an  arid  existence,  cut 
off  apparently  from  all  prospect  of  either 
material  or  moral  advancement.  But  ideas 
grown  on  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  truth  have 
a  mysterious  and  subtle  way  of  creeping  by 
unseen  ways  into  unexpected  nooks. 

The  four  great  evils  under  which  the  En- 
glish peasants  in  every  shire  have  long  been 
ojipressed  are  lack  of  good  food,  lack  of 
healthful  and  decent  habitations,  lack  of  ad- 
equate wages,  and  lack  of  education.  Each 
of  the  first  three  involves  to  some  extent 
all  the  others.  With  adequate  wages  the 
peasant  might  have  procured  himself  good 
lodging  and  food ;  good  lodging  and  food, 
provided  by  the  landlord,  would  have  stood 
in  lieu  of  better  wages.  The  wretched  phys- 
ical and  moral  condition  of  the  peasant  comes 
from  an  equal  lack  of  all. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  actual  fifir- 
ures  indicates  the  inadequacy  of  wages.  In 
the  southern  counties,  such  as  Dorset,  Hamp- 
shire, Devon,  and  Somerset,  the  wages  of  the 
peasant  range  from  nine  to  twelve  shillings 
a  week  ($2  25  to  $3).  In  the  eastern  shires, 
such  as  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, they  range  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  shillings  ($3  to  $3  50  or  $3  75). 
The  recent  great  "  lock-out"  in  Eastern  En- 
gland was  caused  by  the  demand  of  the  x)eas- 
ants  for  fourteen  instead  of  thirteen  shil- 
lings. In  the  northern  shires — York,  Lin- 
coln, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham — 
the  wages  range  from  fourteen  shillings  to 
one  pound  ($3  50  to  $5).  Thus  the  very 
highest  wages  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  farm  labor  is  most  stalwart  and  most 
healthy  consist  of  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents 
a  day,  while  in  the  great  fruit,  dairy,  and 
garden  produce  counties  the  hind  has  to 
subsist  as  he  may  on  forty  or  fifty  cents  a 
day.  The  period  of  daily  work  averages 
about  twelve  hours,  though  at  certain  sea- 
sons this  widens  to  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hours.* 


*  Our  attention  has  been  arrested  by  a  remarkable 
statement  in  one  of  our  English  exchanges,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Clayden,  of  Faringdon,  England,  in  which  he 
exhibits  a  picture  of  the  struggle  for  subsistence,  and 
even  for  existence,  which  the  agricultural  laborers  of 
England  are  forced  to  make.  We  reproduce  a  portion 
of  his  statement,  not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  miserable 
condition  of  this  class  in  England  as  to  inspire  the 
similar  class  in  this  country  with  motives  of  thankful- 
ness and  contentment. 

The  case  which  Mr.  Clayden  has  selected  to  exhibit 
the  condition  of  the  class  for  whose  welfare  he  is  la- 
boring was  that  of  a  laborer,  who  had  been  summoned 
before  the  Petit  Sessions  of  Southam  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  held  chargeable  with  the  partial 
support  of  his  aged  parents.  The  man's  plea  was  ab- 
solute inability— his  earnings  being  insufficient  for  his 
own  support  even,  although  his  fare  was  frugal  even 
to  abstinence  from  many  necessaries.   To  prove  his 
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Besides  their  regular  wages  the  peasants 
are  provided,  either  by  the  great  landlord 
directly  or  by  the  tenant  farmer,  with  what 
are  very  picturesquely  called  "  cottages." 
We  have  a  pleasantly  romantic  idea  of  the 
English  rural  cottage.  Its  thatched  and 
moss-himg  roof,  its  clambering  woodbine 
and  honeysuckle,  its  venerable  age,  its  cozy 


inability  his  solicitor  submitted  to  the  court  a  care- 
fully prepared  balance-sheet,  which  is  at  once  a  curi- 
osity and  an  example  of  the  poor  living  of  lens  of 
thousands  of  other  laborers  who  are  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. After  a  scrutiny  by  the  prosecutor,  it 
was  found  to  be  impossible  to  object  to  this  exhibit, 
and  it  was  admitted  in  evidence.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
this  strange  document : 

KEOEIPTS. 

Wages,  at  15s.  per  week  £39  0  0 

Extra  5s.  per  week  during  harvest  month     10  0 
Profits  from  allotment— sack  of  wheat, 
18s. :  potatoes,  10s. ;  beans,  15s. ;  straw, 

15s...:   2  18  0 

Extra  3s.  per  week  for  hiring  month   0  12  0 

Value  of  vegetables  from  allotment  and 

garden  the  year  round   2  10  0 

£46  0  0 

Less  deduction  for  three  weeks  and  five 
days  of  lost  time,  being  one  day  per 
fortnight   2  17  6 

Total  income  £43  2  6 

PAYMENTS  PEE  WEEK. 

Eent   £0  2  0 

Coals   0  16 

Bread,  five  loaves,  at  l^^d.  per  loaf   0  3  1^ 

Eent  for  potato  ground,   0  0  7 

Grocery   0  3  0 

One  gallon  of  flour  for  puddings   0  0  7 

Pigs  (cost  price  £2  and  £1),  per  week   0  1  1}^ 

Feeding  same  (barley  meal,  17s. ;  stuffs, 

lis.  6d. ;  beans,  etc.),  per  week   0  2  6 

Club  money,  per  week   0  0  6 

Wife's  and  one  child's  ditto,  per  week. ...  00  1}^ 
Man's  clothing,  Is.  6d. ;  wife's  and  child's 

ditto  and  bedding.  Is   0  2  6 

Butter,  lib,  Is.  4rf. ;  cheese,  Xft,  5d. ;  beer 

for  Sunday,  2Xd   0  1  IIM 

£0  19  a 

Total  of  52  weeks'  expenditure,  at  19s.  Gd. 

per  week   £50  14  0 

Total  income   43   2  6 

Deficiency   £7  11  6 

An  analysis  of  this  poor  man's  expenditures  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  wife  and  child 
repeals  a  condition  which  is  without  a  parallel  any 
where  in  our  land  among  laborers  as  a  class.  Though 
he  was  no  idler,  and  worked  the  year  round,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-three  days  lost  time,  his  total  in- 
come for  the  year  was,  from  wages,  $195,  and  from  ex- 
tra work  and  vegetables  raised,  $20,  or  a  grand  aggre- 
gate of  $215.  His  expenditures,  though  made  on  a 
scale  of  which  an  American  family  of  the  same  size 
would  scarcely  dream,  in  the  course  of  the  year  were 
$37  above  his  income ;  and  thus  the  poor-house,  to 
which  he  was  forced  to  surrender  his  aged  parents, 
stared  him  and  his  wife  and  child  in  the  face,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  motive  to  further  effort.  It  is  notable 
that  in  the  list  of  articles  of  food  consumed  by  this 
family  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  fresh  meat,  the 
only  animal  food  used  being  the  small  supply  of  salt 
pork  made  from  the  one  or  two  pigs  raised  on  rations 
as  insufficient  as  their  own.  There  is  an  equally  nota- 
ble absence  of  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  fish,  and  fowl ;  the  en- 
tire outlay  for  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  and  groceries  of 
every  kind  for  a  family  of  three  was  limited  to  seventy- 
five  cents  per  week ;  while  the  expenditure  for  bedding 
and  clothing  amounted  to  sixteen  dollars  and  a  quar- 
ter only  for  the  whole  year— a  less  sum  than  one  of 
our  laborers  will  pay  for  a  single  suit  of  clothing  of 
the  humblest  kind,  if  we  include  under-garmeuts  and 
shOQB.— New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 
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nestling  among  the  rich  dark  green  foliage, 
gratify  the  eye  and  fascinate  the  fancy. 
The  reality  is  a  sad  and  suggestive  con- 
tradiction to  all  this.  Spitalfields  and  the 
Seven  Dials,  the  New  Koad  and  Smithfield, 
slums  of  overcrowded  London,  are  not  more 
reeking  with  disease,  or  with  moral  pesti- 
lences, than  the  wretched  hamlets,  in  the 
midst  of  exquisite  landscapes,  of  the  En- 
glish hinds.  These  peasant  "cottages" — 
which  are  really  for  the  most  part  miserable 
hovels — are  classified  in  three  kinds.*  First, 
"  cottages  built  of  brick,  of  only  one  story  in 
height,  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  without 
any  cellar,  so  that  the  bricks  or  flags  rest 
immediately  on  the  earth,  with  two  small 
rooms  between  seven  and  eight  feet  high, 
one  used  as  the  day-room  and  cooking-room, 
the  other  as  the  bedroom,  where  husband 
and  wife,  young  men  and  young  women, 
boys  and  girls,  and  very  often  a  married  son 
and  his  wife,  all  sleep  together ;  without  any 
garden,  and  with  only  a  very  small  yard  at 
the  back."  The  second  class  is  of  cottages 
two  stories  high,  with  but  two  rooms,  the 
upper  being  the  bedroom.  The  third  also 
has  two  stories,  with  four  rooms,  being  thus 
considerably  better  than  the  others,  but  very 
rarely  to  be  found  in  either  England  or 
Wales.  The  crowding  in  these  miserable 
huts  is  something  terrible  to  contemplate. 
The  families  and  relatives  sleep  huddled 
promiscuously  together.  One  witness  speaks 
of  "  six  people  of  different  sexes  and  ages, 
two  of  whom  were  man  and  wife,  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed,  three  with  their  heads  at 
the  top,  and  three  with  their  heads  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed."  Besides  the  ill  health  re- 
sulting from  this,  the  moral  effect  is  simply 
appalling.  There  is  almost  universal  want 
of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  water  supply. 
Sometimes  the  floors  of  the  cottages  are  the 
primeval  mud  of  the  sites  upon  which  they 
were  built  generations  ago.  A  Church  of 
England  rector  says:  "The  want  of  good 
cottages,  where  the  members  of  a  family  can 
live  separately,  is  a  great  cause  of  demoral- 
ization among  the  peasants.  When  grown- 
up members  of  the  same  family  are  contin- 
ually occupying  the  same  room,  modesty  and 
delicacy  and  s^nse  of  shame  are  soon  put  to 
flight.  When  these  are  absent,  and  dirt  and 
disorder  take  their  place,  a  gradual  declen- 
sion in  good  morals  and  character  succeeds, 
and  the  whole  family  sinks  imperceptibly  to 
a  lower  grade  in  character  and  conduct." 
Another  witness,  equally  credible,  tells  us 
that  "  some  cottages  have  neither  windows 
nor  doors  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  weather, 
or  to  let  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  supply 
the  means  of  ventilation ;  in  others  the  roof 
is  so  constructed  or  so  worn  as  not  to  be 
weather-tight.   The  thatch  roof  is  frequent- 


*  Kay's  Social  Condition  of  the  Enjliah  People,  pub- 
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ly  saturated  with  wet,  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay, giving  out  malaria,  as  does  other  de- 
caying vegetable  matter."  A  writer,  de- 
scribing the  farm  cottages  of  Dorset,  says 
that  ho  has  often  seen  a  spring  bursting 
through  the  floor  of  some  of  them,  and  lit- 
tle channels  cut  from  the  centre,  under  the 
doorways,  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  the  prevalence  of  agues  and  fe- 
vers, small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  epi- 
demics caused  by  exposure,  cold,  damp,  bad 
ventilation,  insufficient  food,  crowding,  dirt, 
which  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  at- 
tested by  the  reports  of  health  and  the  act- 
ual experience  of  witnesses.  Many  of  the 
cottages  in  Devon  and  Somerset  are  seen 
rapidly  decaying ;  they  are  often  so  rickety 
and  ruined  that  to  inhabit  them  is  a  simple 
impossibility ;  with  others  "  the  process  of 
demolition  or  decomposition  has  only  com- 
menced, confining  the  wretched  tenants,  who 
had  formerly  two  rooms,  to  the  only  apart- 
ment which  remains,  and  which  they  can 
with  difficulty  keep  together." 

The  following  is  the  suggestive  picture  of 
the  habitations  in  the  picturesque  village  of 
Southleigh,  in  Devon,  where,  in  the  peasant 
cottages,  the  world-famous  Honiton  lace  is 
made:  "In  cottage  after  cottage  there  are 
clay  floors ;  low  ceilings,  letting  in  the  rain ; 
no  ventilation ;  gutters  running  through  the 
lower  room  to  let  off  the  water ;  unglazed 
window-frames,  sometimes  boarded  up,  some- 
times uncovered  to  the  elements,  the  board- 
ing going  for  fire- wood;  the  inmates  dis- 
abled by  rheumatism,  ague,  and  typhus ; 
broad,  stagnant,  open  ditches  close  to  the 
doors,  and  heaps  of  abominations  piled  round 
the  dwellings.  Such  are  the  main  features 
of  Southleigh,  and  it  is  in  these  worse  -than 
pig-sties  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fab- 
rics that  luxury  demands  or  art  supplies  is 
fashioned." 

The  food  of  the  peasantry,  in  most  in- 
stances, is  but  a  degree  better  than  that  sup- 
plied to  the  live  stock  of  the  farms.  Grist- 
bread,  in  some  localities,  affords  the  only 
food  which  the  farm  laborer  has.  There  are 
whole  communities  which  do  not  taste  meat 
a  dozen  times  a  year.  Many  of  these  wretch- 
ed households  subsist  wholly  on  wheaten 
cakes  and  potatoes. 

Of  the  moral  condition  of  a  class  which  is 
found  in  very  nearly  every  rural  locality  in 
England  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak. 
Crimes  of  the  baser  and  meaner  sort  are 
more  rife  in  the  shires  than  in  the  large 
towns.  Convictions  occur  in  the  county  of 
Dorset  to  the  extent  of  one  in  every  sixty  of 
the  population.  The  marriage  tie  is  borne 
loosely,  and  in  a  multitude  of  instances  ut- 
terly disregarded.  Drunkenness  is  rampant, 
for  the  peasant  is  hopeless  of  bettering  him- 
self, and  spends  as  he  earns.  A  dull  sense 
of  desperation  seems  to  possess  him.  He  lives 
the  life,  almost  literally,  of  a  beast  of  burden. 


The  intellectual  and  political  condition  of 
the  hinds  is  yet  more  deplorable  than,  and 
proceeds  directly  from,  the  utter  degradation 
and  wretchedness  of  the  physical  condition 
which  they  have  inherited  from  previous 
generations  of  laborers.  The  land  system  of 
England,  built  up  and  sternly  maintained  to 
aggrandize  the  possessions  and  support  the 
political  and  social  grandeur  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  forbids  these  men  to  help 
themselves,  deprives  them  of  any  induce- 
ment to  save  and  be  temperate.  The  peas- 
ant is  unable  to  buy  a  plot  of  his  own,  or 
even  to  lease  it  at  will.  He  is  only  too  glad 
of  the  shelter  of  a  miserable  hovel.  At 
the  least  manifestation  of  insubordination, 
whether  the  matter  touch  his  work  or  his 
conscience,  he  is  liable  to  be  cast  into  the 
road,  with  wife  and  babes,  without  hope  of 
being  employed  by  the  squires  who  are  the 
neighbors  and  friends  of  his  last  employer. 

It  has  been  the  deliberate  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  the  landed  proprietors  to  keep  the 
peasantry  in  ignorance ;  and  in  this  they 
have,  up  to  within  a  year  or  two,  met  with 
complete  success.  They  have  adopted  the 
spirit  of  the  famous  couplet  of  the  aristocrat- 
ic poet.  Lord  John  Manners : 

"  Let  laws  and  learning,  art  and  commerce  die, 
But  give  us  still  our  old  nobility." 

The  peasant  has  been  doomed  not  only  to 
ignorance  himself,  but  to  see  his  children 
grow  up  in  an  ignorance  as  dense  and  hope- 
less as  his  own.  The  squire  and  farmer  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  education,  as 
applied  at  least  to  peasants,  as  an  interloper, 
a  conspirator,  and  a  nuisance.  When,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  the  new  system  of  national  edu- 
cation was  established,  by  which  each  lo- 
cality was  permitted  to  elect  a  school  board 
or  not  as  it  chose,  in  the  farming  districts 
school  boards  were  almost  invariably  voted 
down  by  large  majorities;  and  to-day  the 
boon  of  universal  and  free  education,  made 
permissive  by  Parliament,  is  rejected  in 
those  places  where  the  rural  magnates  and 
the  established  clergy  possess  the  dominant 
influence.  It  is  impossible,"  says  an  En- 
glish writer,  *'to  exaggerate  the  ignorance 
in  which  the  peasants  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  As  they  work  in  the 
fields,  the  external  world  has  some  hold  upon 
them  through  the  medium  of  their  senses ; 
but  to  all  the  higher  exercises  of  intellect 
they  are  perfect  strangers.  You  can  not  ad- 
dress one  of  them  without  being  at  once 
painfully  struck  with  the  intellectual  dark- 
ness which  enshrouds  him.  There  is  in  gen- 
eral neither  speculation  in  his  eyes  nor  in- 
telligence in  his  countenance;  the  whole 
expression  is  more  that  of  an  animal  than  a 
man.  Education  has  advanced  him  but  lit- 
tle beyond  the  position  which  ho  occupied 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Norman.  Tho 
farm  laborer  has  scarcely  participated  at  all 
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in  the  improvement  of  his  brethren.  As  he 
was  generations  gone  by,  he  is  now — a  phys- 
ical scandal,  a  moral  enigma,  an  intellectual 
cataleptic."  The  average  age  at  which  the 
peasant  children  attend  the  primary  schools 
is  constantly  sinking.  Most  of  them  leave 
school  to  begin  their  long  and  weary  life  of 
drudgery  at  nine  years  of  age.  They  leave 
it  with  a  blundering  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing.  "  Many  of  them  are  instructed 
by  poor  ignorant  women,  who  just  know  how 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  large  majority  of  the  English  peas- 
antry do  not  read  or  write. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Joseph  Arch  organized 
the  agricultural  unions  the  political  and  so- 
cial condition  of  the  peasantry  was  almost 
exactly  that  of  the  old  vassal  communities, 
owing  an  unquestionable  allegiance  to  the 
lords  of  the  soil.  The  "rotten  boroughs" 
were,  indeed,  abolished  by  the  Grey  Reform 
Bill  of  forty  years  ago ;  but  the  supremacy 
of  the  lords  and  squires  was  still  maintained, 
and  is  only  now  being  sapped.  The  peasant 
who,  perchance,  was  sufficiently  well  to  do 
to  occupy  a  house  with  an  annual  rental  of 
ten  pounds  had,  to  be  sure,  the  privilege  of 
the  suffrage,  but  his  vote  was  completely  at 
the  disposal  of  his  landlord.  The  latter  has 
held  one  arm  over  him  which  he  has  found 
it  impossible  to  defy — the  threat  of  eviction. 
The  land  on  one  hand  is  so  stringently  re- 
stricted in  a  few  possessors,  and  the  country 
is  so  overcrowded  with  half- starving  hinds 
on  the  other,  that  eviction  means,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  reduced  to  the  last  desperate 
stage  of  extreme  poverty.  The  law  has 
hitherto  utterly  failed  to  confine  the  power 
of  eviction.  The  peasant  has  been  com- 
pletely at  the  landlord's  mercy;  and  thus 
the  landed  aristocracy  has  been  able  to  ex- 
ercise a  degree  of  political  power  far  out- 
weighing the  legitimate  political  weight  of 
the  great  industrial  centres. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  rural  society, 
such  the  degree  of  the  wealth  of  the  few  and 
of  the  poverty  of  the  many,  when  the  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  wide-spread  uprising  of  the 
down-trodden  peasants  took  place.  What  a 
change  has  already  been  wrought  by  the  se- 
quel of  that  event !  A  year  ago  but  six  En- 
glish counties  had  agricultural  unions ;  now 
there  is  no  county  without  its  county  union 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  but  three  or  four 
in  Scotland.  A  national  agricultural  union 
was  formed,  with  its  head-quarters  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  Joseph  Arch 
was  made,  and  still  continues,  its  president. 
This  union  is  provided  with  funds  to  aid  the 
strikers  in  the  country  ,•  and  from  it  is  con- 
stantly proceeding  an  inspiration  to  the  peas- 
ants to  continue  their  course  of  self-assertion. 
It  is  said  that,  whereas  a  year  ago  there  were 
scarcely  fifty  thousand  peasants  belonging 
to  the  unions,  there  are  now  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand — more  than  one- 


fourth,  probably,  of  all  the  adult  male  peas- 
ants in  Great  Britain.  These  combinations, 
besides  giving  a  new  hope  and  purpose  to 
the  peasants  of  elevating  their  physical  con- 
dition, have  fulfilled  and  are  fulfilling  three 
practical  collateral  projects,  all  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  peasants'  welfare.  Clubs 
have  been  formed  for  the  recreation  of  the 
rustics,  supplied  with  games,  papers,  in  some 
instances  with  gymnasia,  where  occasional 
lectures,  readings,  and  exhibitions  are  giv- 
en. These  have  already  produced  excellent 
results  in  diverting  the  peasants  from  the  vil- 
lage gin-shops,  and  awakening  self-respect 
and  a  desire  for  knowledge.  The  second  col- 
lateral result  has  been  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  interemigration  in  England  itself. 
Laborers  have  been  transferred  from  shires 
where  there  was  an  excess  of  hands  to  shires 
where  labor  was  in  demand.  In  some  cases 
agricultural  hinds  have  transferred  their  call- 
ing to  the  northern  factories,  thus  ranging 
themselves  with  the  artisans.  The  third  re- 
sult has  been  the  increase  of  emigration  from 
the  shires  abroad,  especially  to  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  other  English  colo- 
nies. The  peasant  is  famous  for  his  stub- 
born adherence  to  the  soil  where  he  has 
lived  and  where  his  fathers  have  lived  be- 
fore him ;  but  hundreds  have  been  induced 
to  "pull  up  stakes"  and  cross  the  seas  in 
quest  of  new  homes  and  a  good  opportunity 
to  rise. 

But  their  condition  at  home  is  already 
notably  improved,  thanks  to  their  own  tar- 
dy but  at  last  vigorous  action.  Higher 
wages  have  been  forced  from  the  squires 
and  farmers  in  many  localities.  The  more 
humane  landlords,  their  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  cottages  on  their  estates,  which,  likely 
enough,  they  have  themselves  never  seen, 
are  heard  of  here  and  there  pulling  them 
down  and  erecting  neat  plastered  huts.  Po- 
litically the  peasant  has  before  him  a  hope- 
ful future.  The  ballot  is  now  the  law  of 
England,  and  the  ballot  means  the  protec- 
tion of  the  unhampered  right  of  the  depend- 
ent classes  to  vote  as  they  please.  The  up- 
rising of  the  peasants  has,  moreover,  created 
an  agitation  to  extend  household  suftrage, 
which  now  applies  only  to  the  towns  and 
boroughs,  to  the  counties.  If  this  extension 
of  electoral  rights  is  accomplished,  as  it  is 
certainly  destined  to  be  before  many  years, 
every  peasant,  though  he  may  live  in  a  hov- 
el, will  be  able  to  vote  in  secret.  Tims  a 
political  force  will  be  called  into  action 
which  will,  unless  the  landed  intej^est  takes 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  courageously  abol- 
ishes the  system  of  serfdom  that  now  exists, 
be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  immu- 
nities and  privileges  of  landed  proprietor- 
ship. Such  a  conflict  must  be  no  less  bit- 
ter than  that  which  has  raged  for  years  be- 
tween the  capitalists  and  artisans  of  the 
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industrial  towns,  and  will  be  far  more  se- 
rious in  its  results  upon  the  English  social 
and  political  system.  The  peasant  brain  is 
slow  to  receive  new  ideas  ;  but  an  idea  once 
lodged  in  their  hard  skulls,  is  lodged  there 
for  a  long  sojourn.  The  glamour  of  the  old 
submissive  feudal  loyalty  is  passing  away 


from  before  the  dull  eyes  which  once  it 
dazed.  A  notion  of  rights  long  abused,  of 
possibilities  before  unthought  of,  of  a  resist- 
ance which  may  be  effectual,  has  taken  its 
place ;  and  its  development  by  persistent 
action  may  prove  to  be  the  doom  of  feudal 
England. 


WHOEVER  has  been  in  Washington  has 
observed  at  tbe  foot  of  the  grounds  of 
the  White  House,  toward  the  Potomac,  a  white 
structure  which  seems  to  be  a  huge  abandoned  or 
abortive  chimney.  "Some  factory,"  the  trav- 
eler muses,  "cherished  by  a  Congress  patriotic- 
ally resolved  that  the  national  capital  should 
have  at  least  one  seat  of  useful  industry,  has  here 
struggled  and  expired,  leaving  only  this  solitary 
sign  of  its  being."  The  idea,  although  an  evi- 
dent failure  in  accomplishment,  seems  to  him 
worthy  the  genius  of  his  native  land.  For  surely 
the  spirit  which  resolved  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  or  the  shores  of  Goose  Creek,  a  great 
national  city  should  arise,  might  well  resolve  that 
it  should  be  the  seat  of  great  and  productive  in- 
dustries. The  situation,  indeed,  is  perplexing. 
Why  the  factory  should  have  stood  between  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  the  river  is  not  evident. 
The  President,  looking  southward  from  his  win- 
dows, weary  with  the  care  of  state,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  more  gratified  and  refreshed 
with  a  landscape  unsuggestive  of  toil.  Or  was 
there  a  deep  moral  purpose  in  the  choice  of  situ- 
ation, and  was  the  humming  home  of  industry 
intended  to  remind  the  Chief  Magistrate  that  this 
is  a  land  of  labor,  and  that  he  and  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  but  workmen,  and  that  pride  and 
pomp  and  luxury  are  unbecoming  the  chief  of 
such  a  state  ? 

At  this  point  of  the  traveler's  reflections,  in  the 
beautiful  days  of  May,  for  in  Washington  "then, 
if  ever,  come  perfect  days,"  some  denizen  of  the 
city,  anxious  that  he  should  see  all  its  glories, 
asks  him,  perhaps,  if  he  has  seen  the  Washington 
Monument.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the 
patriotic  exaltation  of  mind  which  the  great  city 
produces,  he  may  wave  his  hand  in  space  and 
reply,  "Si  monumentum  quieris,  circumspice!" — 
meaning,  and  with  truth,  that  all  America  is  his 
monument.  But  in  more  moderate  moments  he 
will  submit  to  the  sight-seeing,  and  going  to 
gaze  upon  the  monument  of  Washington,  he 
will  be  confronted  with  the  chimney  of  his  medi- 
tations. This,  then,  is  no  obliterated  factory 
surviving  in  an  imperfect  chimney,  but  a  memo- 
rial of  grateful  honor  raised  by  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  of  people  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  its 
citizens.  The  Union  under  the  Constitution  is 
only  eighty-five  years  old,  but  the  grateful  peo- 
ple have  been  ninety-one  years  building  a  monu- 
ment, and  have  already  done  what  you  see. 
Washington  has  been  dead  not  quite  seventy-five 
years.  The  national  city  was  first  occupied  b}^ 
the  government  seventy-four  years  ago.  There 
is  no  name  so  dear  to  the  country,  and  this 
chim — monument  is  the  result  of  our  filial  de- 
votion to  his  great  memory. 


Congress  has  been  looking  into  the  matter. 
In  1783  it  tells  us  that  it  was  decided  to  erect 
an  equestrian  statue  to  the  chief  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  be  supported  upon  a  marble  pedestal, 
which  was  to  be  sculptured  with  designs  of  great 
events  of  the  war.  Of  course  the  most  illustrious 
artists  were  to  be  employed,  and  the  most  in- 
spiring scenes  were  to  refresh  the  patriotism  of 
the  citizen,  and  inspire  the  eloquence  of  Congress. 
This  was  the  noble  intention.  It  was  worthy  of 
Congress,  of  the  country,  of  human  nature.  And 
nothing  was  ever  done.  Not  even  a  beginning 
was  made.  Presently  Washington  died.  Then 
there  was  a  new  plan — the  plans  were  always 
new  and  of  immense  patriotism.  This  time  there 
was  to  be  a  marble  monument,  under  which  his 
dust  was  to  be  placed.  Mrs.  Washington  was 
asked  to  permit  the  body  to  be  removed  from 
Mount  Vernon,  and  she  assented.  Every  thing 
was  ready — to  be  made  ready.  Nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  beginning.  There  were  some 
solemn  legislation  and  a  great  deal  of  noble  sen- 
timent. But  no  appropriation  was  ever  made, 
and  nothing  whatever  was  done. 

Then  there  was  another  plan.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  a  touching  fecundity  of  plans.  This 
time  it  was  the  year  1833,  and  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  citizens,  with  characteristic  American 
enterprise,  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  without 
government  aid,  depending  upon  private  contri- 
butions. Only  forty  years  have  passed,  and  the 
results  are  inspiring.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  monument  has  grown  four  feet  in 
height.  Private  subscriptions  have  long  since 
ceased.  A  few  hundred  dollars  are  collected 
every  year  from  small  investments,  all  of  which 
are  expended  upon  maintaining  the  work  of 
national  gratitude  in  its  unfinished  condition. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
promised  ten  thousand  dollars — when  sufficient 
other  money  has  been  collected  to  enable  that 
sum  to  finish  the  shaft.  New  Jersey  has  prom- 
ised three  thousand  dollars,  and  Minnesota  two 
thousand — upon  the  same  conditions  ;  while  Cal- 
ifornia, more  generous,  has  resolved  to  give  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  until  the  monument  is 
finished — but  has  not  yet  begun  to  pay. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  is  encouraging  to 
contemplate  the  vast  design.  It  is  something  to 
see  what  was  meant  to  be  done.  As  it  was  to 
be  an  American  work,  it  must  of  course  be  high- 
er than  any  structure  of  the  effete  monarchies. 
The  wretched  little  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  is 
only  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  yet  that 
is  the  highest  point  that  despotisms  have  been 
able  to  reach  in  architecture,  and  that  Pyramid 
is  the  loftiest  structure  on  the  globe.  Few  spires 
are  so  much  as  four  hundred  feet  high.    If  pyr- 
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amids  were  sensible  of  shame,  how  that  of  Cheops 
should  hang  its  head  to  know  that  the  transcend- 
ent American  shaft  was  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet  high  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
is  now  one  hundred  and  seventy -four!  It  is 
"going  to  be''  six  hundred  feet  high  I  Poor 
Cheops !  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  mistakes 
to  correct.  But  who  is  infallible?  The  shaft 
"deflects"  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, which  is  rtothing.  Then  the  stone  has 
been  so  dressed,  beveled,  et  c^etera,  as  to  throw 
an  excessive  weight  upon  the  outer  edges.  Then 
in  violent  winds  there  will  be  "an  excess  of 
pressure  on  one  side  of  the  foundation  over  that 
on  the  other  of  nearly  five  tons  per  superficial 
foot."  And  this  pressure,  the  engineer  says, 
"will  be  greater  than  the  entire  pressure  upon  any 
earth  foundation  I  can  find  recorded."  There- 
fore, by  changing  the  plan — all  the  drawings  and 
specifications  of  which  have  been  lost — and  re- 
ducing the  scope  of  the  work,  the  monument 
may  be  finished  in  two  years,  at  an  expense  of 
somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  And  private  patiiotism  and  grateful 
zeal  being  exhausted,  the  committee  want  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  money. 

This  is  the  proud  story  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument. So  far  as  it  is  finished,  it  is  one  of  the 
blankest,  ugliest,  and  most  unmeaning  piles  that 
encumber  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  lies  like 
an  incubus  upon  a  lovely  landscape,  and  the  mon- 
ey that  should  be  applied  to  its  swift  removal 
would  be  money  wisely  spent.  The  city  named 
for  him  is  Washington's  monument,  while  this 
mass  of  marble-faced  stone  and  brick  is  the  me- 
morial of  public  indifference  not  to  the  great  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country,  but  to  this  form  of  remem- 
brance. In  the  square  in  front  of  the  Capitol 
stands  the  statue  by  Greenough,  the  butt  of  easy 
Avit,  but  a  noble  and  inspiring  figure,  full  of  sig- 
nificance and  grandeur.  The  city,  with  such  a 
monument,  was  rich  in  specific  tributes  to  Wash- 
ington, and  even  should  the  shaft  bo  completed, 
it  would  be  an  unmeaning  memorial. 


Sprikg  returns,  but  the  anniversaries  return 
no  more.  Charles  Lamb  remarked  the  Decay 
of  Beggars  in  the  metropolis.  And  the  life  and 
aspect  of  every  great  city  are  constantly  chan- 
ging. In  Newport  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Quakers  still  continues.  Last  year  we  saw  the 
gentle  folk  in  the  green  grounds  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  remembered  the  older  days  when  their 
mild  avatar  portended  rain.  The  hats  and  coats, 
and  especially  the  hoods  of  the  other  sex,  with 
tlie  plain  kerchief  and  spare  skirt,  seem  to  have 
gone  out.  In  Philadelphia,  indeed,  they  may 
be  sometimes  seen ;  but  in  Providence,  where 
there  were  knee-breeches  within  memory,  knee- 
breeches  are  no  more.  New  Bedford  also  had 
some  of  the  kindliest  "  Friends."  Are  they  also 
merged  or  merging  in  the  world's  people  ?  The 
anniversaries  in  New  York  were  of  the  great  be- 
nevolent societies.  They  were  almost  all  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  although  that  name  would  have 
been  stoutly  denied  to  the  antislavery  meetings 
which  twenty-five  years  ago  were  held  at  the  old 
Tabernacle  just  below  Leonard  Street  in  Broad- 
way, and  were  the  most  exciting  of  all  the  assem- 
blies of  the  week.  The  saying  was  that  eloquence 
was  dog-cheap  at  those  meetings.  The  orators  at 
the  "  anniversaries"  were  mainly  clergymen,  and 


enormous  sums  of  money  were  raised  and  spent 
by  the  societies. 

Are  people  Aveary  of  charity  and  missions  and 
temperance  and  moral  reforms?  Does  the  de- 
cline of  the  anniversaries  argue  the  decline  of 
public  morality  ?  Or  is  it  only  that  the  fashion 
of  the  times  is  changed?  The  latter  is  more 
nearly  the  truth.  The  great  organizations  for 
domestic  relief  were  never  more  efficient  than 
now,  and  the  anniversaries  are  taking  a  less  tech- 
nical and  imposing  form.  The  annual  meet- 
ings are  replacing  them,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  great  parade  are  becoming  less  obvious. 
IMoreover,  the  force  of  satire,  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Iloneythunder  and  the  other  philanthropic  breth- 
ren, have  modified  the  meetings  by  promoting 
greater  self-consciousness.  There  is  a  suspicion 
that  public  and  vociferous  goodness,  the  self- 
celebrating  virtue,  has  become  a  little  absurd  to 
the  popular  mind,  and  the  glory  of  the  platform 
has  consequently  waned.  Yet  there  are  always 
good  things  to  hear  during  the  famous  May  days 
at  the  meetings,  old  and  new,  which  are  still  held. 
The  Yankee — in  the  large  sense — is  not  likely 
to  give  up  his  public  meeting  or  his  speech,  and 
he  will  try  to  open  the  mouth  of  every  stranger 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  it. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  sign  of  the  times  from 
this  view  is  the  greater  general  chanty  and  good 
feeling  which  prevail  at  all  the  meetings.  The 
influence  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  this  re- 
spect is  very  evident.  When  the  clergymen  of 
all  the  evangelical  sects  stood  together  in  Dr. 
Adams's  church,  and  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Reformed,  and  Congregationalist  all  unit- 
ed with  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  repeating  the 
Episcopal  creed,  it  did  not  show  that  the  millen- 
nium was  at  hand,  but  it  did  certainly  show  that 
men  were  wiser.  In  the  same  church  a  few 
months  later  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge, 
a  Unitarian,  was  invited  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Presbyterian  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lectures  upon  Science  and  Chris- 
tianity. Fifty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Channing,  the 
teacher  of  Dr.  Peabody,  was  admitted  to  no  pul- 
pit in  New  York,  and  only  with  great  difficulty 
was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  hall  of  the  Medical 
College,  then  in  Barclay  Street.  It  is  such  facts 
that  show  us  how  "  behind  the  clouds  the  sun 
is  still  shining."  Mr.  Cowdin  in  a  late  interest- 
ing address  reminds  us  that  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
who  went  to  Boston  more  than  fifty  years  ago  to 
withstand  the  heretical  Channing,  when  he  aft- 
erward went  to  the  West  was  himself  charged 
with  heresy.  And  if  Dr.  Channing  should  re- 
turn to-day,  no  man  would  open  his  pulpit  to  him 
more  quickly  than  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  son. 

All  this,  although  it  may  be  coincident  with 
the  decline  of  the  anniversary  zeal,  does  not 
show  that  the  world  is  getting  worse,  or  that  re- 
ligion is  declining.  Indeed,  the  most  significant 
fact  in  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
was  the  spirit  it  showed  rather  than  any  doctrine 
it  preached.  And  this  was  also  the  secret  of  the 
interest  excited  by  a  modest  gentleman  who 
chanced  to  be  here  during  the  anniversaiy  sea- 
son, but  who  took  little  part  in  any  public  exer- 
cises— the  Rev.  Dr.  Tullock,  principal  of  St. 
Mary's,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  in 
Scotland.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  he 
chanced  to  be  in  the  hall  while  President  White, 
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of  Cornell,  read  his  vigorous  paper  upon  the 
relations  of  government  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  during  the  shrewd  and  el- 
oquent reply  of  President  M'Cosh,  of  Princeton. 
After  Dr.  M'Cosh  had  spoken,  Principal  Tullock 
made  a  little  speech  in  sympathy  with  the  views 
of  President  White,  so  simple  and  earnest  as 
wholly  to  captivate  the  audience.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  plain  talk,  so  full  of  good  sense  that  ev- 
ery hearer  in  his  heart  congratulated  St.  Mary's 
of  St.  Andrews  on  its  good  fortune.  The  tone 
of  the  little  speech  was  generous  and  catholic, 
and  therefore  most  manly ;  and  the  same  tone 
distinguished  a  lecture  which  Principal  Tullock 
subsequently  gave  upon  the  condition  of  religion, 
society,  and  politics  in  Scotland. 

He  said  that  Scotland  is  intensely  Presbyteri- 
an, but  the  Church  is  divided  into  three  bodies — 
the  Old  National  Church,  the  Free  Church,  and 
the  United  Church.  The  Old  is  by  far  the  lar- 
gest, comprising  about  one-half  the  population, 
or  fifteen  hundred  thousand  persons ;  one-fourth, 
or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  belong  to 
the  Free  Church,  and  one-seventh  to  the  United 
Church  ;  one-eleventh  of  the  population  are  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  one-forty-fourth  are  Episco- 
palians. His  hope  was  a  union  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches,  but  he  was  sure  it  could  be  ac- 
complished only  by  concession.  In  all  he  said 
Dr.  Tullock  showed  the  same  excellent  humane 
spirit.  In  speaking  of  the  political  situation,  he 
said  that  Scotland  was  Liberal,  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  supported  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  But 
this  support  did  not  spring  from  hostiUty  to  an 
established  church,  but  from  the  conviction  that 
the  Irish  Church  was  in  no  proper  sense  a  na- 
tional institution.  Evidence  of  this  he  found 
not  only  in  his  own  observation,  but  in  the  late 
election,  when  the  Conservatives  gained  eleven 
seats.  Dr.  Tullock  thinks  the  explanation  to  be 
that  the  Scotch  people  "don't  think  extreme 
radicalism  characterized  by  good  sense."  And 
he  added  something  which,  however  just  his 
own  application  may  or  may  not  have  been,  is 
well  worthy  the  reflection  of  political  and  party 
managers:  "The  last  election  in  Scotland,  I 
think,  has  shown  us  that  there  are  there,  as  in 
all  countries,  men  who  don't  go  to  platforms, 
who  don't  write  in  newspapers ;  men  who  are  in- 
telligent and  cultured  and  liberal  and  thoughtful 
and  sensible ;  and  the  great  mistake  all  extreme 
politicians  make  is  in  ignoring  this  class,  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  men  who  shout  most." 

The  social  habits  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  are  vividly  drawn  in  the  admi- 
rable life  of  Archibald  Constable  lately  pub- 
lished. The  stories  of  the  drinking  among  the 
best  classes  of  society,  in  that  book,  are  pro- 
digious. And  Thackeray  used  to  tell  others  like 
them  in  his  more  modern  day  at  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Tullock  does  not  deny  that  Joiin  Barleycorn 
is  still  a  reigning  potentate.  In  Edinburgh, 
he  says,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  social  suft'er- 
ing,  one  source  of  which  is  drinking.  It  is  "a 
national  characteristic,"  he.  admits,  and  he  will 
not  deny  it.  The  discomfort  of  the  climate  may 
be  some  reason,  and  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  cli- 
mate it  is  very  hard  to  contend  with  such  a  mis- 
chief. The  churches  and  special  societies  are 
struggling  with  it ;  but  the  vast  mass  of  the  pau- 
per population,  among  which  are  the  drinkers, 


do  not  go  to  church.  What  to  do  he  does  not 
know.  The  churches  must  modify  their  system 
before  they  can  reach  the  drinking  class. 

These  words  show  how  wide  and  how  weightv 
the  problem  of  drunkenness  has  become.  Yet  it 
must  be  always  remembered  that  if  it  seems  to 
us  a  growing  evil,  it  is  perhaps  only  because  at- 
tention is  more  earnestly  directed  to  it,  and  be- 
cause, therefore,  statistics  are  more  carefully  col- 
lected and  generally  known.  The  reader  of  news- 
papers might  suppose  that  deaths  and  disasters 
by  lightning  were  very  much  more  frequent  in 
modern  summers  than  formerly  if  he  did  not  re- 
flect that  by  means  of  the  telegraph  universal 
publicity  is  now  given  to  every  instance.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  has  perhaps  more  careful- 
ly studied  and  collated  the  facts  of  "sociology" 
as  a  ground  of  induction  than  any  other  man, 
says  that  drunkenness  is  really  diminishing.  His 
remarks,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  are  so  impor- 
tant and  so  little  known  that  we  quote  them  as  a 
contribution  to  the  general  discussion : 

' '  In  generations  not  long  passed  away  sobrie- 
ty  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule :  a  man 
who  had  never  been  drunk  was  a  rarity.  Con- 
diments were  used  to  create  thirst ;  glasses  were 
so  shaped  that  they  would  not  stand,  but  must 
be  held  till  emptied ;  and  a  man's  worth  was  in 
part  measured  by  the  number  of  bottles  he  could 
take  in.  After  a  reaction  had  already  diminish- 
ed the  evil  among  the  upper  and  middle  ranks, 
there  came  an  open  recognition  of  the  evil,  re- 
sulting in  temperance  societies,  which  did  their 
share  toward  further  diminishing  it.  Then  came 
the  teetotal  societies,  more  thorough-going  in  their 
views  and  more  energetic  in  their  acts,  which  have 
been  making  the  evil  still  less.  Such  has  been 
the  effect  of  these  causes  that  for  a  long  time 
past,  among  the  upper  classes,  the  drinking  which 
was  once  creditable  has  been  thought  a  disgrace, 
while  among  the  lower  classes  it  has  greatly  de- 
creased, and  come  to  be  generally  reprobated. 
Those,  however,  who  carry  on  the  agitations 
against  it,  having  had  their  eyes  more  and  more 
widely  opened  to  the  vice,  assert  or  imply  in 
their  speeches  and  petitions  that  the  vice  is  not 
only  great,  but  growing.  Having  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  much  mitigated  it  by  their  vol- 
untary efforts,  they  now  make  themselves  be- 
lieve, and  make  others  believe,  that  it  is  too  gi- 
gantic to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  re- 
pressive enactments  —  Maine  laws  and  permis- 
sive-prohibitory bills.  And  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  a  select  committee  which  has  just  re- 
ported, fines  and  imprisonments  for  drunkenness 
must  be  made  far  more  severe  than  now,  and  re- 
formatories must  be  established  in  which  inebri- 
ates shall  be  dealt  with  much  as  criminals  are 
dealt  with." 

We  do  not  stop  to  discuss  what  Mr.  Spencer 
says,  but  only  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  most 
competent  observers  of  the  time  says  that  drunk- 
enness is  diminishing,  and  that  the  influences  of 
which  Dr.  Tullock  speaks  have  produced  most 
excellent  results.  And  should  Congress  author- 
ize the  commission  for  which  the  friends  of  the 
temperance  movement  have  asked,  to  collect  sta- 
tistics in  this  country,  there  will  be  an  immense 
collection  of  valuable  information  to  throw  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  problem.  The  s\nrh  of  An- 
niversary Week,  the  patient  reader  will  remem- 
ber, was  singularly  discursive,  and  if  we  seent  to 
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liave  strayed  from  the  text,  it  is  only  because  of 
obedience  to  that  spirit. 


The  floods  of  the  spring  have  made  a  peculiar 
and  most  persuasive  appeal  to  the  public  gener- 
osity, and  it  has  been  nobly  met.  The  disaster 
in  the  lovely  Mill  River  Valley,  in  Massachu- 
setts, Avas  so  sudden  and  appalling  that  it  im- 
pressed the  imagination  more  profoundly;  but 
the  devastation  upon  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, although  more  gradual,  and  for  that  rea- 
son less  immediately  shocking,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  befallen  the  country.  Mr.  Crowell,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  sent  to  Louisiana  to  ascertain  how  the 
money  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  that  city  had 
been  applied,  and  his  report  was  a  most  painful- 
ly interesting  story.  The  magnitude  of  the  flood 
and  of  the  area  of  destruction  has  not  been  un- 
derstood in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  in 
going  to  Brashear,  eighty  miles  beyond  New  Or- 
leans, Mr.  Crowell  passed  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  miles  through  an  apparently  boundless 
lake,  varying  in  depth  from  three  to  six  feet, 
pouring  from  distant  crevasses  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  wasting  enormous  districts  of  country. 
Two  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  at  Port  Hud- 
son, he  saw  the  vast  volumes  of  water  rushing 
through  the  crevasses — the  streams  varying  from 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
from  seven  to  twelve  feet  in  depth,  roaring  like 
cataracts,  and  sweeping  every  thing  away.  The 
suffering  among  the  people  is,  of  course,  inde- 
scribable. More  than  fifty  thousand  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  were  made  homeless.  Their 
helplessness  must  continue  until  the  corn  crop 
matures ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  if  aid  were  con- 
tinued, corn  and  cotton  might  be  planted  upon 
thousands  of  acres  as  the  waters  subsided.  The 
owners  of  the  land  have  necessarily  lost  the 
basis  of  their  credit,  and  could  hardly  feed  their 
families,  much  less  other  dependents,  and  all  sum- 
mer long  there  will  be  constant  need  of  aid.  The 
reader  of  these  lines  may  yet  do  something. 
"Even  a  loaf  may  save  a  life,"  says  the  New 
Orleans  Times.  "The  mighty  river"  that  has 
desolated  the  land  "has  its  sources  in  gentle  riv- 
ulets." Let  the  great  stream  of  charity  that 
shall  renew  and  bless  the  land  have  similar 
springs ! 

The  relaxed  social  and  political  condition  of 
Louisiana  makes  aid  at  home  and  from  the  State 
more  difficult.  Congress  has  wisely  helped ;  for 
as  the  suffering  is  extraordinary,  so  must  the 
relief  be.  Yet  up  to  the  time  at  which  we  write. 
New  York,  usually  so  swift  with  the  helping 
hand,  seems  hardly  to  have  comprehended  the 
extremity  of  the  case.  Its  response  to  the  aw- 
ful and  sudden  need  in  the  Mill  River  Valley 
was  prompt  and  full.  But  Massachusetts,  a 
compact,  orderly,  and  highly  organized  State, 
naturally  declined  any  aid  from  Congress,  and 
addressed  itself  at  once  to  present  relief  and  to 
future  prevention.  Eortunately  stringent  laws, 
well  executed,  can  secure  a  valley  from  the  mis- 
chief of  a  weak  reservoir ;  but  what  law,  what 
power,  what  foresight,  can  tame  the  Mississippi, 
or  stay  its  swelling  floods  from  the  low  shores 
beside  it? 

There  is  one  pleasant  aspect  even  to  the  sor- 
rowful picture  of  this  Southern  desolation,  and 
that  is  the  healing  influence  of  charity  under  the 


circumstances  of  the  country.  This  year  has 
seen  a  completed  restoration  of  good  feeling.  On 
Decoration-day  the  flowers  were  strewn  equally 
upon  ill!  graves  of  the  war,  brave  hearts  remem- 
bering only  that  all  were  American.  The  same 
feeling  speaks  in  every  word  of  sympathy,  and 
is  shown  in  every  kind  act  between  the  sections 
of  the  country  that  were  lately  alienated.  They 
who  suffer  are  our  brethren ;  and  under  the  flow- 
ers that  show  fraternal  sympathy,  and  in  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  the  Northern  heart  responds 
to  Southern  loss  and  sorrow,  are  laid  the  deep 
foundations  of  that  true  and  new  Union  which  ev- 
ery patriotic  American  heart  would  gladly  build. 


Some  years  ago  the  Easy  Chair  was  walking — 
if  its  motion  may  be  described  by  such  a  word — 
with  the  late  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  the  delight- 
ful scholar  and  Knickerbocker,  down  Broadway. 
At  Canal  Street  Mr.  Vei^planck  said,  "I  remem- 
ber very  well  when  a  little  stream  ran  along  here 
through  the  fields,  and  that  we  used  to  cross  it 
by  a  rude  bridge  as  we  went  farther  out  upon  the 
island  hunting  and  fishing. "  It  is  not  more  than 
thirty  years  since  the  square  between  Waverley 
and  Washington  Places,  upon  the  Broadway  end 
of  which  now  stands  the  New  York  Hotel,  was 
a  leafy  country  place,  around  which  in  those  ear- 
lier days  Mr.  Verplanck  and  his  companions  may 
have  shot  and  fished  ;  and  Corporal  Thompson's 
cottage  at  Twenty-third  Street  seems  to  have 
vanished  but  yesterday.  The  changes  of  mod- 
ern New  York  are  so  swift  and  complete,  and 
the  city  was  so  constantly  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  Revolution,  that  it  has  hardly  that 
historic  interest  or  hold  upon  its  citizens,  or,  in- 
deed, upon  the  country,  which  the  greatest  ci^y 
upon  the  continent  should  have ;  and  it  was  a 
good  service  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Gerard  did  when 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  be 
read  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  paper  upon  old 
New  York. 

It  is  full  of  entertainment,  and  it  would  be  a 
delightful  manual  for  the  strangers  from  every 
part  of  the  country  who  come  to  the  city,  because 
it  invests  its  most  familiar  spots  with  the  romance 
of  old  and  quaint  association,  giving  to  the  city 
the  very  charm  which  to  so  many  of  its  visitors 
it  now  so  sadly  lacks.  Here,  for  instance,  is  tlie 
island  of  Manhattan  itself,  for  the  whole  of  which 
Mr.  Peter  Minuit  paid  twenty -four  dollars  in 
wampum  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
fourteen  years  later  the  present  stately  metropolis 
of  the  Western  World  consisted  of  about  twenty 
log-houses  upon  the  southeastern  shore,  the  East 
River  side  of  the  Batteiy.  Mr.  Gerard  makes  a 
claim  for  the  Dutch  settlers  upon  the  Hudson 
which  the  mild  denizens  of  the  leafy  shores  of 
the  Delaware  who  call  William  Penn  father  will 
probably  carefully  consider.  They  had  a  rigid 
regard,  he  says,  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and 
no  title  was  deemed  vested  until  the  savage  pro- 
prietor was  satisfied.  Hills  and  marshes  which 
have  now  vanished  then  marked  the  well-wood- 
ed isle ;  and  the  late  sanitary  explorations  and 
maps  of  General  Viele  show  that  those  marshes 
still  assert  themselves  in  the  unhealthiness  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  city  which  have  not  been  duly 
drained,  and  he  curiously  draws  the  worst  chol- 
era lines  as  almost  identical  with  the  lines  of  the 
extinct  swamps.  And  the  red  man  pi-eyed  upon 
the  settlers  so  that  when  the  little  hamlet  was 
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twenty  years  old  a  Jesuit  father  laments  their 
sufferings  as  "grievous  to  see." 

Mr.  Gerard  describes,  with  the  faithful  eye  for 
details  of  Gerard  Dow,  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
early  Dutch  houses,  and  with  an  unction  that 
Washington  Irving  would  have  enjoyed.  The 
houses  seem  in  his  description  to  have  been  the 
homes  of  happy  peace  and  content,  and  the  in- 
dustrious men  and  notable  housewives  to  have 
been  the  very  folk  of  Arcadia.  As  the  brightly 
gossiping  annalist  passes  through  the  Broadway 
of  to-day  he  finds  it  a  palimpsest,  and  shows  us 
the  remoter  characters  beneath.  This  building, 
for  instance,  seems  to  us  Trinity  Church  rising 
from  among  the  tombs  of  the  grave-yard:  but 
no ;  before  even  the  older  Trinity  Church  was, 
this  is  the  garden  of  the  West  India  Company, 
stretching  to  the  river,  along  which  its  locust- 
fringed  bank  was  the  sweet  resort  of  Dutch  lov- 
ei*s  long  ago.  And  here,  near  the  corner  of  Bat- 
tery Place,  where  later  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters were,  was  the  huge  town  windmill,  around 
which,  as  a  common  resort,  there  was  naturally 
a  kind  of  exchange,  where  the  last  rumor  of  the 
town,  or  the  news  from  the  Old  World  or  from 
New  England,  or  the  late  vigorous  sermon  of  the 
dominie,  was  discussed. 

Near  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  JMoore  streets 
was  the  market,  to  which  came  all  the  country 
people  in  wagons  or  boats,  or  upon  horses,  and 
the  Indians  in  canoes  and  shallops.  The  coun- 
tryn^en  brought  veal,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  roots, 
and  straw  from  the  farms.  Then  there  were 
venison,  milk,  tobacco,  peaches,  and  "  smoked 
twaefit"or  striped  bass,  and  oysters,  "Gouanes" 
oysters — not  less  than  a  foot  long,  as  an  enthu- 
siast of  the  time  records— oysters  which  might 
well  make  Dorlon  drop  pearls  of  anguish  as  he 
contemplates  his  Saddle  Rocks  of  not  more  than 
half  that  length ;  and  plenty  of  cider  and  herbs 
and  melons  and  Indian  maize  and  Turkey  wheat. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  the  little  boats  return 
laden  with  medicines.  Barbadoes  rum,  Musco- 
vado sugar,  arrack,  "olykoeks,"  and  ginger- 
bread, fresh  ribbons  and  caps,  and  stuffs  of  lin- 
sey-wo6lse3%  As  the  farmers  and  their  wives, 
and  the^citizens  and  their  wives,  and  the  lads 
and  lassies,  chaffered  and  chattered,  the  wars  of 
the  famous  Dominie  Everardus  Bogardus,  the 
second  minister  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  Direct- 
or Kieft  and  the  other  governors  were  unquestion- 
ably thoroughly  discussed.  Mrs.  Bogardus  was 
the  Anneke  Jans  whose  descendants  to  this  day 
are  perpetually  summoned  to  meet  somewhere 


and  do  something  with  an  ultimate  view  of  ac- 
quiring immense  estates. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  read  in  the  same  news- 
paper which  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Montebello 
recently  challenged  Prince  Metternich  to  mortal 
combat  because  the  princess,  without  the  prince's 
knowledge,  asked  the  duke  not  to  speak  to  her 
any  more — very  comical,  we  say,  to  read  in  the 
same  paper  the  lively  essay  of  Mr.  Gerard,  which 
informs  us  that  Dominie  Bogardus  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago  sued  Anthony  Jansen  Van 
Salee  because  Mrs.  Van  Salee  had  slandered  Mrs. 
Bogardus  in  saying  that  on  one  occasion  when 
that  lady  was  passing  through  a  muddy  part  of 
the  town  she  had  shown  more  of  her  ankles  than 
was  necessary :  and  she  the  dominie's  wife ! 
There  was  swift  judgment  of  the  court,  and  Mrs. 
Van  Salee  Avas  compelled  to  declare  in  public,  at 
the  sounding  of  the  bell,  that  she  knew  the  min- 
ister to  be  an  honest  and  pious  man,  and  that  she 
had  lied  falsely ;  and  she  was  further  condemned 
to  pay  costs  and  three  gulden  to  the  poor.  When 
will  such  execution  be  done  upon  Mrs.  Grundy  ? 
Director  Kieft  charged  Dominie  Bogardus  with 
constant  intoxication,  that  he  loved  strife,  and 
(oh,  heel  of  Achilles!)  that  he  preached  stupid 
sermons.  The  dominie  denounced  the  director 
from  his  pulpit  as  a  consummate  villain,  and 
declared  his  (the  dominie's)  goats  to  be  a  su- 
perior kind  of  animal  to  the  director ;  and  on 
one  occasion  announced  that  on  the  next  Sun- 
day he  would  publicly — from  the  pulpit — give 
the  director  such  a  shaking  that  they  w^ould 
both  shudder.  The  director  was  prepared,  and, 
to  drown  the  thunder  of  the  dominie,  would  have 
the  drums  beaten  and  the  cannon  fired  outside 
the  church  during  service. 

Mr.  Gerard  disclaims  original  research,  saying 
that  he  has  mentioned  little  that  is  not  found  in 
the  antiquarian  researches  of  the  society,  and  es- 
pecially of  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  but  he  has  brought 
the  material  conveniently  together,  and  has  made 
an  exceedingly  interesting  paper.  It  is  the  study 
of  such  material,  with  his  sense  of  humor  and  his 
kindly  nature,  which  gave  us  Washington  Irving's 
Knickerbocker's  History,  which  is  in  many  ways 
the  most  original  and  characteristic  of  his  works. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  New  Amsterdam  which' 
he  so  happily  described,  and  which  Mr.  Gerard's 
paper  again  restores  to  us,  but  the  little  slender 
cion  of  the  pear-tree  that  grew  in  the  bouwery, 
or  farm,  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  and  which  is 
perishing  at  the  corner  of  the  Third  Avenue  and 
Thirteenth  Street. 


(iMnfs  t\lmxi\  t\tmt 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 

MR.  MOTLEY'S  Life  of  John  of  Barneveld, 
two  volumes  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a 
history  in  the  form  of  biography.  Mr.  Motley  is  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  that  men  make  the  world  ; 
that  history  is  not  exclusively,  or  even  cliiefly,  an 
unfolding  of  general  laws,  but  a  picture  of  per- 
sonal life,  and  a  measurement  of  personal  influ- 
ence. His  history  of  Holland  and  the  Dutch 
Republic  is,  therefore,  largely  written  in  lives  of 
William  the  Silent  and  John  of  Barneveld.  He 
believes  in  heroes,  though  not  a  hero  worshiper. 


and  he  makes  good  selection  of  his  heroes.  A 
historian  of  the  type  of  Eroude  and  Carlyle-^less 
dramatic  than  the  former,  less  opinionated  than 
the  latter — he  is  more  trustworthy  than  either. 
His  indefatigable  industry  has  brought  to  light 
much  new  and  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  period  of  which  he  treats,  but  his  abund- 
ant resources  have  overburdened  him,  and  over- 
burden his  pages,  and  a  more  careful  sifting 
of  materials,  and  a  more  concise  summary  of 
documents  quoted  in  full,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  work  more  valuable  to  the  general  read- 
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er,  though  perhaps  less  useful  to  the  historical 
student. 

Arctic  Experiences :  containing  Captain  George 
E,  Tyson  s  wonderful  Drift  on  the  Ice-Floe,  a 
History  of  the  Polaris  Expedition,  the  Cruise 
of  the  Tigress,  and  Rescue  o  f  the  Polaris  Sur- 
vivors. To  which  is  added  a  general  Arctic 
Chronology.  Edited  by  E.  Vale  Blake. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.)  If  this  contained  sim- 
ply the  narrative  of  Captain  Tyson's  drifting  on 
an  ice-floe  for  seven  months  and  a  half,  it  would 
be  a  memorable  work,  having  large  claims  upon 
the  reading  public.  This  remai-kable  journey 
was  the  most  dramatic  event  of  the  Polaris  ex- 
pedition. Yet  this  recital  occupies  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  work  under  our  notice. 
The  inside  history  of  the  entire  expedition  is 
given  from  its  inception  in  July,  1870,  until 
the  return  of  the  Polaris  survivors  in  October, 
1873.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  work  opens  with 
a  comprehensive  and  exceedingly  valuable  sum- 
mary of  arctic  exploration  and  discovery.  This 
is  followed  by  a  very  interesting  chapter  re- 
lating to  Captain  Tyson's  whaling  experiences 
before  he  was  appointed  assistant  navigator  of 
the  Polaris.  A  subsequent  chapter  gives  a  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  Captain  Hall  up  to  the 
date  of  the  Polaris  expedition.  His  connection 
with  that  expedition,  until  his  melancholy  end, 
is  traced  with  especial  care,  and  no  reader  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  story  of  this  brave 
man's  last  days,  or  can  turn  away  without  a  feel- 
ing of  sorrowful  regard  from  his  desolate  grave 
on  that  remote  arctic  coast.  A  very  complete 
arctic  chronology  concludes  the  body  of  the 
work,  which  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated Avith  new  engravings. 

Professor  William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  of  pre- 
paring A  History  of  American  Currency  (Henry 
Holt  and  Co.).  The  financial  dangers  of  the 
American  people  arise  rather  from  ignorance 
and  indifference  than  from  any  willfulness  of 
Judgment.  We  are  without  financial  leaders, 
and  are  gradually  learning  that  for  the  conduct 
of  a  republic  popular  knowledge  of  at  least  the 
fundamental  principles  of  national  finance  is  es- 
sential. Professor  Sumner  exhibits  in  his  classes 
a  peculiar  power  of  awakening  enthusiasm  in  the 
study  of  what  is  generally  considered  a  very  dry 
subject.  The  clearness,  the  directness,  and  the 
absence  of  professionalism  which  are  manifested 
in  this  book  interpret  his  success  in  the  lecture- 
room.  The  history  of  American  currency,  be- 
ginning with  the  Wampumpeag  currency  of 
beads,  is  in  his  hands  as  interesting  as  that  of 
any  other  department  of  national  life ;  and  the 
argument  of  experience  for  real  money  is  all  the 
more  effective  because  he  is  content  to  trace  the 
historical  result  of  attempting  substitutes,  and,  in 
the  main,  to  leave  these  results  to  produce  their 
own  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Kiebuhr  said  he  would  give  half  his  fortune  to 
the  man  who  could  find  a  clew  to  the  Etruscan 
language,  and  this  clew  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  a 
vicar  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  claims 
to  have  discovered,  and  to  set  forth  in  his  Etrus- 
can Researches  (Macmillan  and  Co.).  It  would 
require  an  archeeological  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  which  this  critic  lays  no  claim  to  pass  a 
trustworthy  judgment  on  Mr.  Taylor's  discoveiy. 
No  one,  indeed,  but  a  specialist  could  do  this ; 


and  even  specialists  might  well  require  some  fur- 
ther testing  of  the  clew,  and  some  further  inves- 
tigations, before  rendering  their  judgment.  But 
it  is  certain  that  to  the  scholar  this  book  is  one 
of  very  considerable  value,  as  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  mystery  which  has  hith- 
erto enveloped  this  people,  and  as  a  help  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  early  history  of 
Italy,  while  to  the  unscholastic  reader  it  opens  a 
chapter  of  history  which  is  full  of  curious  inter- 
est, and  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  written  in  a 
style  which,  considering  his  subject,  is  singularly 
free  from  needless  scholasticism. 

With  Mr.  Taylor's  volume  might  be  read  to 
advantage  The  Ancient  City,  by  E.  de  Cou- 
langes  (Lee  and  Shepard).  This  work,  having 
passed  through  several  editions  in  Paris,  is  here 
given  to  the  American  reader  in  an  English 
f  dress.  Its  name  is  an  inadequate  suggestion  of 
its  character.  Its  sub-title  better  describes  it, 
"A  Study  on  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  Institu- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome."  It  is  divided  into 
five  books,  which  treat  respectively  of  ancient 
beliefs ;  the  fiimily ;  the  city,  embracing  munic- 
ipal government  and  the  relations  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  law ;  revolutions,  embracing  an  ac- 
count of  the  political  and  social  changes  in  both 
Greece  and  Rome ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
municipal  regime.  It  is  thus  a  comprehensive 
and  convenient  resume  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical character  of  these  two  great  nationalities. 
It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that  the  author  falls 
into  a  common  error  of  writers  on  this  subject. 
He  does  not  discriminate  between  imagination 
and  belief,  and  transforms  what  were  in  many 
cases  only  fancies,  or  at  best  shadowy  faiths, 
into  definite  and  well-systematized  creeds.  The 
characteristic  of  modern  thought,  which  demands 
a  reason  for  every  thing  and  places  every  thing 
in  reason,  was  unknown  outside  a  few  scholastic 
circles.  No  clear  line  was  drawn  between  poetry 
and  philosophy ;  and  hence  every  attempt  to 
translate  the  dreams  of  that  age  of  dreams  into 
the  clear  and  sharply  cut  analytical  forms  of  mod- 
ern thought  is  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  pre- 
ordained failure. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Among  the  many  works  of  a  similar  nature 
which  have  been  recently  published.  The  Life  of 
Christ,  by  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.),  deserves  a  prominent  place.  It 
is  a  work  for  which  the  author's  previous  studies, 
as  well  as  his  special  preparations,  have  peculiarly 
fitted  him.  He  has  visited  in  person  the  Holy 
Land,  and  his  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery, 
more  simple  but  also  more  truthful  than  those 
of  Renan,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  as  well  as 
to  the  value  of  his  work.  He  has  acquainted 
himself  by  original  investigation  with  ancient 
rabbinical  literature,  and  if  his  knowledge  of 
classic  life  is  less  manifest  and  less  minute  than 
that  of  the  French  historian,  his  familiarity  with 
Jewish  legend  and  literature  is  more  apparent, 
if  not  more  thorough.  He  combines  something 
of  the  warmth  of  Dr.  Hanna  with  a  minuteness 
of  scholarship  which  the  latter  lacks.  He  does 
not  turn  aside  from  the  course  of  the  narrative 
to  enter  into  controversies  with  theological  or 
rationalistic  opponents,  nor  generally  encumber 
his  pages  with  discussions  respecting  doubtful 
questions  in  learning,  chronology,  and  geogra- 
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phy.  The  minuteness  of  his  historical  informa- 
tion does  indeed  sometimes  burden  his  pages. 
This  is  painfully  the  case  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Crucifixion,  where  he  falls  into  an  error  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  early  painters :  he  depicts  all 
the  horrors  of  a  scene  of  barbaric  cruelty,  with- 
out the  power  to  portray  the  Divinity  which  tri- 
umphed in  and  over  it.  He  occasionally  accepts 
hypotheses  unnecessanly  complicated  in  order  to 
reconcile  real  or  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  four  Evangelists,  as  in  his  theory 
of  a  threefold  trial  of  Christ  before  the  Jews — 
one  related  alone  by  John,  one  by  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  one  by  Luke.  Occasionally  we  dis- 
sent from  his  conclusions,  and  his  reasonings 
even  seem  to  us  lame  and  inconsequential,  as  is 
the  case  in  his  excursus  on  the  question,  Was  the 
Last  Supper  an  actual  Passover  ?  But  in  no  case 
do  we  detect  evidence  of  carelessness,  indiffer- 
ence, haste,  or  slovenly  writing ;  in  none  a  lack 
of  true  reverence,  or  an  inteijection  of  theologic- 
al or  sectarian  prejudice ;  in  none  any  sign  of 
cant  or  conventionalism.  Less  historically  in- 
structive than  Abbott's  Jesus  of  Nazareth  or 
Smith's  New  Testament  History,  less  minute  in 
its  scholarship  than  EUicott's  Life  of  our  Lord^ 
less  valuable  to  the  controversialist  than  Nean- 
der's  Life  of  Christ,  less  poetic  and  spiritually 
suggestive  than  Beecher's  LJfe  of  Jesus,  with 
less  of  direct  practical  application  of  truth  than 
Hanna's  Life  of  Christ,  less  pictorial  than  Re- 
nan's  Life  of  Jesus,  it  combines  in  an  eminent 
degree  qualities  which  will  make  it  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  and  valuable  to  the  Script- 
ure student. 

To  the  work  of  debating  before  thoughtful 
minds  the  religious  questions  which  modern 
thought  has  raised,  Professor  Christlieb  de- 
clares to  us  in  a  private  note  that  he  has  given 
his  life.  His  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Be- 
lief (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.)  is  fittingly 
described  in  its  title  as  "addressed  to  earnest 
seekers  after  truth."  Only  "earnest  seekers" 
will  be  likely  to  read  it ;  but  they  will  find  it  full 
of  riches.  Dr.  Christlieb's  training  has  been  an 
apt  preparation  for  the  discussion  of  such  themes 
before  an  English-speaking  audience.  His  first 
important  parish  was  in  London  ;  his  first  im- 
portant work  was  a  discussion  of  modern  prob- 
lems before  audiences  of  young  men  there  gath- 
ered. His  sympathies  with  all  that  is  broad  and 
liberal  in  spirit  are  as  undisguised  as  his  faith  in 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity  as  held  by 
all  Protestant  churches.  He  is  at  once  catholic 
and  evangelical ;  and  he  was  the  most  promi- 
nent and  popular  of  all  foreign  delegates  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  chiefly 
because  his  orthodoxy  was  so  catholic,  and  be- 
cause underlying  his  belief  was  a  spirit  which 
gave  a  breath  of  life  to  his  theology.  Those 
whose  time  does  not  permit,  or  whose  inclina- 
tions do  not  prompt  to,  a  full  and  careful  study 
of  his  lectures  will  get  at  their  gist  and  spirit  in 
his  smaller  treatise  on  The  best  Methods  of  Coun- 
ter ac.timj  Infidelity  (Harper  and  Brothers). 

We  have  two  attempts  to  explain  the  nature, 
and  to  some  extent  to  counteract  the  supposed 
errors,  of  Darwinism :  the  first,  What  is  iJarwin- 
ism  ?  by  Professor  Charles  Hodge,  of  Prince- 
ton (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.);  the  sec- 
ond. The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  by  Alexander 
WixciiELL,  of  Syracuse  University  (Harper  and 


Brothers).  A  brief,  comprehensive,  and  popular 
treatise,  written  in  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  Darwinism  ?  is  really  a  desideratum  in  liter- 
ature. This  Dr.  Hodge  has  not  given.  He 
has,  indeed,  embodied  in  six  propositions  what 
is  a  very  fair  statement  of  Darwinism  as  he.  Dr. 
Hodge,  understands  it ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
his  treatise  is  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  atheistic,  if  not  in  the  state- 
ments of  its  advocates,  at  least  in  its  tendencies 
and  results.  Theological  arguments  have  not 
thus  far  done  much  to  throw  light  on  scientific 
theories,  and  the  chief  value  of  such  a  treatise  is 
to  set  forth  certain  principles,  whose  basis  is  in 
the  intuitions,  whose  truth  can  not  be  successful- 
ly impugned  by  scientific  hypotheses,  and  whose 
nature,  therefore,  limits  the  domain  of  true  sci- 
entific imagination,  the  field  within  which  inves- 
tigators may  look  for  their  interpretation  of  the 
facts  of  nature.  The  other  volume,  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Winchell,  is  purely  scientific  in  its  nature. 
His  avowed  object  is  neither  "to  defend  nor  at- 
tack the  doctrine  [of  evolution]  under  any  of  its 
forms,  but  rather  candidly  to  exhibit  to  the  in- 
quirer its  strongest  defenses  and  its  weakest 
points."  He  reaches,  however,  substantially  the 
same  practical  conclusion,  namely,  that  existing 
phenomena  can  not  be  accounted  for  without  ad- 
mitting the  agency  of  a  supreme  and  intelligent 
control ;  that  is,  that  evolution  is  not  atheistic, 
or  atheistic  evolution — evolution  as  a  substitute 
for  God — is  not  scientific. 

Old  Wells  Dug  Out  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is 
the  characteristic  title  of  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage's  last  volume  of  sermons.  Its  significance 
Mr.  Talmage  thus  interprets  :  "  This  book  takes 
its  title  not  more  from  the  first  sermon  than  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  re-open  the  old 
fountains  of  the  Gospel,  which  have  of  late  years 
been  partially  filled  up."  The  title  at  once  de- 
scribes the  characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Tal- 
mage's  ministry,  and  interprets  his  wonderful 
success.  He  sets  forth  old  truths  in  new  forms, 
and  thus  at  once  secures  the  ear  of  the  modern 
auditor,  and  the  approbation  of  the  more  con- 
servative defenders  of  the  faith. 

FICTION. 

Critics  have  had  much  to  say  recently  against 
novels  ' '  with  a  purpose. "  We  have  no  space  for 
a  general  consideration  of  the  subject.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  class  of  novels  bears  the 
same  relation  to  that  class  in  which  are  to  be  in- 
cluded George  Eliot's  Romola,  Hawthorne's  best 
stories,  some  of  William  Black's,  and  Auerbach's 
On  the  Heights,  which  the  mechanic  arts  bear  to 
the  fine  arts.  And  as  in  ordinary  house-build- 
ing there  may  be  borrowed  much  from  the  high- 
est architecture,  both  as  regards  form  and  em- 
bellishment, so  the  best  novels  "  with  a  purpose" 
do  bring  to  their  aid  the  mastery  of  elements 
which  characterize  the  highest  order  of  fiction. 
When  this  happens,  a  higher  aesthetic  purpose 
blends  with  the  mechanical  aim,  and  contributes 
to  its  success. 

But  whether  an  aesthetic  purpose  is  served  or 
no,  one  thing  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  popu- 
larity of  a  novel — it  must  be  interesting  as  a  story. 
In  Fettered  for  Life  (Sheldon  and  Co.)  Mrs. 
Lily  Devereaux  J3lake  has  met  this  require- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  novel  is  to  impress 
uj)on  its  readers  the  necessity  of  independence  to 
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the  development  of  true  womanhood.  The  style 
is  spirited,  and  the  plot  so  interesting  to  the  aver- 
age novel-reader  that  the  story  will  be  popular, 
whatever  the  critics  may  have  to  say  about  the 
plausibility  of  the  most  important  incidents  re- 
lated. The  novel  is  made  especially  piquant 
through  the  disguised  sex  of  one  of  its  princi- 
pal characters. 

Another  recent  novel  with  a  purpose  (by  which 
we  mean  a  design  distinct  and  separate  from  both 
an  ideal  motive  and.  the  desire  to  please  the  read- 
er) is  Papa's  Own  Girl,  by  Marie  How^land 
(John  P.  Jewett  and  Co.),  No  novel  has  yet  ap- 
peared so  comprehensive  in  its  range,  bearing 
upon  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day  :  the 
position  of  woman  and  the  conditions  of  labor. 
Its  publication  is  very  timely  now,  when  the  long- 
continued  agitation  of  these  topics  has  rendered 
it  desirable  that  the  problems  involved  should  be 
clearly  presented,  and  their  possible  solution  in- 
dicated from  the  most  hopeful  point  of  view. 
Mrs.  Hovvland  has  done  this  in  a  novel  whose 
dramatic  interest  rises  to  the  height  of  her  main 
purpose.  This  interest  depends  upon  no  sensa- 
tional incident,  but  upon  the  quiet  development 
of  the  characters  of  the  story.  This  develop- 
ment is  on  the  whole  natural,  though  in  some 
particulars  it  invites  criticism.  The  character 
of  Dr.  Delano,  for  instance,  will  puzzle  the  read- 
er, because  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  abso- 
lutely contradictory  elements.  We  are  forced 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Delano  must  have  played  a 
part  in  loving  the  noble  and  beautiful  Clara, 
since  there  is  no  other  explanation  of  his  ftiscina- 
tion  after  marriage  by  an  ignoble  and  openly 
designing  flirt.  The  faults,  exhibited  by  the  no- 
blest characters  in  the  story — as  where  Dr.  For- 
rest meanly  taunts  his  v/ife,  or  where  Clara  treats 
her  husband  domineeringly — may  be  readily  ex- 
cused, as  we  find  in  daily  life  just  such  blem- 
ishes upon  characters  that  are  otherwise  of  al- 
most ideal  loveliness.  Mrs.  Howland's  style  is 
felicitous  though  not  elaborate — not  sufficiently 
so,  perhaps.  Her  delineation  of  character  is 
marked  by  the  utmost  delicacy  of  treatment, 
with  frequent  touches  of  humor.  But  it  is  the 
great  argument  of  the  story,  with  its  glorious 
forecast  of  the  future,  that  will  most  impress 
thoughtful  readers — and  it  is  for  these  that  the 
author  has  written.  Here  she  rises  to  the  poet's 
height — the  poet  of  Tennyson's  conception,  who 

"  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  died  away." 

There  are  those  who  will  bring  against  some  por- 
tions of  the  novel  the  same  objections  that  were 
brought  against  Wilkie  Collins's  New  Magdalen, 
the  same  that  the  Pharisees  of  old  brought  against 
Him  whose  indignation  was  hurled  not  at  the 
unfortunate  woman,  but  rather  at  her  accusers. 

In  Auerbach's  Waldfried  (Henry  Holt  and 
Co.)  we  find  a  novel  of  a  very  different  type. 
Auerbach  and  Dickens  are  the  antipodes  each 
of  the  other.  The  former  lifts  us  above  the 
dusty  turmoil  and  trouble  of  the  world  into  a 
region  of  repose  and  strength.  He  must  be 
read  slowly,  and  more  than  any  other  modern 
novelist  does  he  demand  the  passive  submission 
of  the  reader's  mind  to  his  own.  Those  who 
read  Waldfried  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  or  as 
they  read  novels  generally,  will  be  disappointed. 
The  author's  purpose  is  wholly  philosophical. 


In  On  the  Heights  Auerbach  had  also  a  philo- 
sophical purpose — to  show  the  extent,  through 
inevitable  sequences,  of  a  wrong  done  by  two  in- 
dividuals, not  against  nature,  indeed,  but  against 
society ;  and  the  expiation  of  this  wrong  by  the 
king  in  one  way  and  by  the  Countess  Irma  in 
another.  But  the  story  was  cast  in  a  popular 
shape.  Not  so  in  Waldfried,  which  is  the  diary 
of  an  old  man,  a  resident  of  one  of  the  South 
German  provinces.  The  purpose  of  the  story 
is  to  show  the  importance  and  profound  influ- 
ence of  the  state  as  related  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  the  family.  This  is  etfectively 
represented  in  connection  with  the  series  of 
events  which  culminated  in  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many. The  culture,  mental  and  moral,  of 
Waldfried's  family  is  the  result  of  civilization, 
but  civilization  in  that  special  shaping  which  has 
been  given  it  by  the  state.  In  Waldfried  him- 
self we  have  at  once  the  expression  of  patriotic 
submission  and  of  patriotic  resistance — for  he 
was  one  of  the  revolutionists  of  1848.  Herr 
Eunk,  the  fawning  demagogue,  is  introduced 
to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Waldfried.  In  Waldfried's 
wife  we  see  the  matronly  dignity  and  majesty 
of  womanhood  in  its  highest  German  devel- 
opment. Martella,  the  pure-hearted  child  of 
the  woods,  the  betrothed  of  Waldfried's  wayward 
son  Ernst,  affords  a  suggestive  contrast,  brought 
directly  as  she  is  from  the  forest  into  intimate 
association  with  the  members  of  Waldfried's 
fiimily.  Auerbach  delights  in  these  contrasts. 
Such  a  one  was  the  introduction  of  the  peasant 
woman  Walpurga  into  the  court  as  nurse  to  the 
crown  prince,  in  On  the  Heights.  Waldfried's 
eldest  son,  Ludwig,  who  returns  home  after  a  long 
residence  in  the  United  States,  represents  the  in- 
fluence of  another  national  form  upon  the  indi- 
vidual development.  There  is  very  little  inci- 
dent—  i.e.,  of  extraordinary  incident  —  in  the 
story  until  near  its  conclusion.  Ernst's  desertion 
(as  significant  in  its  right  as  in  its  wrong),  the 
death  of  Waldfried's  wife,  the  impulsive  attach- 
ment conceived  by  Richard  Waldfried  for  Mar- 
tella— these  are  all,  until  the  tumultuous  drama 
of  the  battle-field  sweeps  over  the  stage,  carrying 
away  Ernst  and  Martella  from  our  view,  and 
ushering  in  the  German  Empire.  Yet  every  page 
awakens  thought.  The  significance  of  the  two 
recent  German  wars  is  more  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  reader  by  this  novel  than  it  would  be 
by  the  most  minute  history  of  those  events.  The 
novel  awakens  not  thought  alone,  but  feeling 
also.  But  the  feeling  is  born  in  the  reader's  own 
soul.  It  is  not  made  for  him  or  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  expression  of  the  writer's  feeling. 
Thus,  in  his  grand  simplicity,  Auerbach  ranks 
with  the  great  masters  of  expression  in  the  other 
arts. 

Colonel  Dacre  (Harper  and  Brothers)  teaches 
the  integrity  and  nobility  of  true  love,  its  fidelity, 
its  honor,  its  steadfastness.  To  the  author  or 
authoress  love  is  neither  a  sighing  sentiment  nor 
a  transient  passion,  but  partakes  something  of 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  Divine  Being, 
whose  character  earthly  love  interprets  to  us. 
The  story  is,  indeed,  a  love-story  of  the  best  de- 
scription, and  its  teaching  is  not  needless  in  an 
age  when  novels  so  frequently,  not  to  say  gen- 
erally, substitute  romance  for  reality,  and  a  holi- 
day courtship  for  a  true  and  abiding  love.  If 
we  measure  Colonel  Dacre  first  by  its  teaching, 
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this  is  not  at  all  because  it  is  a  didactic  novel. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  characteristically  dramatic. 
The  reader  is  left,  as  he  should  be,  to  discern 
the  moral  for  himself,  as  we  are  left  to  learn  for 
ourselves  the  morals  which  life,  the  great  parable, 
has  for  us.  The  plot  is  ingenious,  and  ingenious- 
ly and  carefully  worked  out.  The  characters  are 
so  drawn  that  our  interest  in  the  story  depends 
not  upon  the  evolution  of  the  plot,  but  upon  the 
personages  themselves.  We  are  interested  in 
them  as  in  new  acquaintances  to  whom  we  have 
been  introduced  in  social  life,  and  whoso  moral 
nature  has  drawn  us  to  them.  From  all  which 
the  reader  may  judge,  and  not  unjustly,  that  we 
account  Colonel  Dacre  a  superior  novel. 

Bed-Time  Stories  would  have  led  us  to  look 
with  anticipations  of  pleasure  for  any  thing  from 
the  pen  of  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  but 
we  own  to  a  surprised  pleasure  in  reading  Some 
Women's  Hearts  (Roberts  Brothers).  It  is  a 
small  volume,  and  contains  eight  short  stories, 
of  a  cast  which  we  rarely  light  upon  in  book  or 
periodical.  There  is  no  curious  invention,  no 
ingenious  structure  of  story,  no  startling  adven- 
ture, nothing  unlifelike  in  form  or  in  spirit, 
nothing  to  take  the  thought  and  heart  from  the 
quiet  power  and  beauty  of  the  emotional  life — 
the  heart  life — which  animates  these  simple  tales. 
The  English  is  as  pure  and  simple  as  the  senti- 
ments of  which  it  is  the  expression.  And  the 
characters  are  at  once  true  to  nature,  not  always 
as  it  really  is,  sometimes  at  least  as  we  would 
have  it  to  be,  without  being  conventional  or  com- 
monplace. There  is  not  the  least  apparent  labor- 
ing for  effect;  none  of  that  studied  smartness 
which  is  the  bane  of  most  of  our  popular  Amer- 
ican story  writers  ;  none  of  the  tinsel  and  glit- 
ter that  belong  of  right  to  the  stage,  but  often 
obtrude,  in  both  dress  and  literature,  into  the 
parlor. 

F.  W.  Robinson  is  one  of  the  "  cleverest"  of 
English  novelists,  and  just  escapes  the  right  to 


be  called  a  great  one.  His  Bridge  of  Glass, 
For  Her  Sake,  Little  Kate  Kirby,  Poor  Hu- 
manity, etc.,  are  known  to  all  readers  of  novels 
and  frequenters  of  circulating  libraries.  And 
every  new  issue  of  his  pen  is  eagerly  caught  up 
by  a  certain  and  not  inconsiderable  class  of  read- 
ers— those  who  seek  novels  for  mere  rest,  refi-esh- 
ment,  and  recreation.  His  Second-Cousin  Sa- 
rah (Harper  and  Brothers)  has  the  characteris- 
tics which  belong  to  all  his  writings.  The  read- 
er  who  wants  a  novel  to  be  a  medium-sized  elec- 
tric battery,  and  to  administer  to  him  a  series 
of  shocks  of  greater  or  less  power,  will  not  find 
it  here.  The  reader  who  wants  a  poem,  and  is 
willing  to  study  it  somewhat  for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty  which  study  will  extract,  will  not  find  it 
in  this  novel.  The  reader  who  wants  a  book  of 
current  history,  a  description  of  new  phases  of 
life  and  manners,  an  introduction  to  scenes  and 
customs  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  will  find  in 
Robinson  no  second  Trollope.  The  reader  w^ho 
looks  for  a  parable  in  every  novel  will  be  puz- 
zled if  he  asks  himself  the  question.  What  does 
Second-Cousin  Sarah  teach  ?  But  he  who  looks 
for  a  novel  to  while  away  an  afternoon  that  lies 
heavily  on  his  hands,  or  to  help  along  a  journey, 
or  to  eke  out  the  recreations  of  his  vacation,  or  to 
rest  his  mind  and  brain  from  care  and  worry  by 
giving  him  just  enough  mental  activity  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  business  or  household  cares  in 
hours  devoted  to  rest,  will  find  in  this  entertain- 
ing story  a  capital  instrument  for  his  purpose. 

Prudence  Palfrey,  by  T.  B.  Aldrich  (J.  R 
Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a  thoroughly  pleasant  novel 
for  simimer  reading.  The  writer  is  not  ambi- 
tious either  in  his  plot  or  his  style;  yet  there 
is  sufficient  excitement  in  the  former  to  sustain 
the  reader's  interest  to  the  end,  and  the  latter 
has  piquancy  and  finish.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  an  art- 
ist, and  is  not  satisfied  with  saying  any  thing  in 
a  bald  style.  He  tries  to  please  the  reader,  and 
he  is  always  successful. 


(giiitnf0  IrMlic  Utrnrii. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

WE  are  denied  the  usual  pleasure  of  record- 
ing the  discovery  during  the  month  of 
May  of  any  new  member  of  the  solar  system ; 
but  just  as  our  review  closes  comes  a  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Lewis  Swift,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
a  well-known  searcher  for  comets,  stating  that 
on  the  8th  of  June  he  discovered  a  new  comet 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Camelopard:  it  is 
quite  bright,  and  has  a  tail  about  one  degree 
long.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Swift  has  been  antici- 
pated in  this  discovery  by  Coggia;  but  his  an- 
nouncement has  sufficed  to  call  attention  in 
America  to  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  comets  of  this  century. 

Otto  Struve  announces  that  the  faint  compan- 
ion star  to  the  bright  star  Frocyon,  discovered 
by  him,  is  in  the  place  predicted  by  Auwers,  and 
that  therefore  it  must  be  the  disturbing  body 
about  which  Frocyon  moves. 

Five  of  the  parties  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  have  already  sailed  for  their  destination, 
in  the  United  States  steamer  Swatara,  which 
vessel  left  New  York  on  the  7th  of  June  for  the 


Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  The  persons  iu  com- 
'  mand  of  these  five  parties  are  Captain  Raymond, 
United  States  Army,  Lieutenant-Commander  G. 
P.  Ryan,  United  States  Navy,  Professor  William 
Harkness,  Professor  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  and  Mr.  E. 
Smith,  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

The  three  remaining  parties,  i.e.,  those  for 
Pekin,  Nagasaki,  and  Nicolaievsk,  will  leave  dur- 
ing the  coming  month. 

General  instructions  to  all  the  observers  have 
been  printed,  and  show  how  carefully  the  Transit 
of  Venus  Commission  has  planned  out  the  work 
to  be  done. 

f  Should  the  astronomers  arrive  safely,  and  the 
weather  be  favorable,  it  is  safe  to  predict  tliat 
the  results  deducible  from  the  American  observa- 
tions alone  will  be  of  very  high  value. 

Among  the  numerous  investigations  that  have 
been  instituted  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  transit  we  notice  one  by  Bakhuysen, 
of  Leyden,  who  advances  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  annoying  phenomenon  of  the  "black 
drop"  is  mostly  a  phenomenon  of  diffraction, 
having  its  origin  in  the  telescope.    The  photo- 
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graphic  processes  that  the  American  parties  pro- 
pose to  use  will,  however,  be  in  great  part  en- 
tirely free  from  any  trouble  on  this  score,  as  the 
Commission  have  decided  not  to  rely  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  observation  of  contacts. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  Lohse  has  instituted  a 
series  of  attempts  to  determine  the  depths  of  the 
solar  spots  by  observation  according  to  Wilson's 
method,  and  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  exist  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  refrac- 
tion in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

The  special  series  of  observations  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Uranus,  to  which  the  powers  of  the  great 
Clark  refractor  at  Washington  have  been  first 
directed  by  Professor  Newcomb,  has  incited  his 
assistant,  Professor  Holden,  to  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  early  observations  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  the  discoverer  of  this  planet.  Holden 
concludes  that  the  two  inner  satellites  discovered 
by  Lassell  had  been  previously  observed  by  Her- 
schel, and  that  there  are  no  other  satellites  than 
the  four  now  commonly  accepted. 

The  investigations  that  have  during  the  past 
hundred  years  had  reference  to  the  greatest  of 
all  astronomical  subjects,  the  construction  of  the 
universe  of  stars  and  nebulje,  have  been  based 
principally  on  the  following  classes  of  observa- 
tions, i.  e.,  (1)  the  general  apparent  distribution 
of  bright  and  faint  stars ;  (2)  the  distribution  of 
true  nebulae  and  true  clusters  ;  (3)  the  resolva- 
bility  of  clusters  or  nebulae ;  (4)  the  apparent 
proper  motions  of  stars  ;  (5)  the  approach  or  re- 
cession of  stars  or  nebulce.  To  these  Secchi 
made,  some  years  ago,  a  very  important  addi- 
tion of  a  sixth  method,  in  that  he  examined  the 
spectra  of  many  hundreds  of  stars,  and  showed 
that  there  were  four  pervading  types  of  spectra. 
In  this  last  field  D'Arrest  is  now  at  work.  He 
states  that  he  is  examining  the  spectra  of  all  the 
stars  belonging  to  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  this  examination  he  has  come  upon 
some  stars  whose  light  is  of  a  very  remarkable 
character. 

In  Optical  Science  we  notice  the  observations 
of  Hirn  and  others  on  the  polarization  of  the 
light  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  flame  when  a  beam 
of  sunlight  is  allowed  to  fall  on  it.  Results  are 
obtained  tending  to  show  that  the  glowing  solid 
particles  that  give  the  flame  its  brightness  are 
themselves  transparent  or  nearly  so  when  in  this 
condition. 

In  Acoustics  the  brilliant  investigations  of 
Tyndall  on  fog-signals  have  called  forth  two  mem- 
oirs, one  by  Reynolds,  of  Manchester,  and  one 
by  Everett.  The  former  thinks  that  fog  has  a 
decidedly  deadening  influence  on  sound,  and  at- 
tributes this  to  the  friction  between  the  fog  par- 
ticles and  the  sound  waves.  Everett,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  very  lucidly  explains  the  effect  of  lay- 
ers of  dense  and  rarefied  air  in  refracting  sound 
as  well  as  light,  and  shows  that  distant  sounds, 
such  as  the  fog-signals,  thunder,  etc.,  may  easily 
be  and  in  fact  are  frequently  so  refracted  as  to 
pass  above  our  heads,  leaving  the  observer  on 
the  ground,  as  it  were,  in  an  acoustic  shadow. 

Professor  Mayer,  of  Hoboken,  announces 
briefly  that  he  has  been  able  to  experimentally 
demonstrate  the  heating  effect  of  sound  waves, 
and,  indeed,  to  determine  their  mechanical  equiv- 
alent. 

In  Molecular  Science  Professor  Clarke,  of 


Washington,  communicates  the  first  results  of 
an  interesting  study  into  atomic  heat,  showing 
that  the  specific  heats  of  allied  chemical  com- 
pounds vary  slightly  from  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law,  as  though  they  depended  on  the  temperature 
at  which  the  determination  is  made.  The  ex- 
tended researches  of  Plateau  on  the  phenomena 
presented  by  thin  films  of  liquids  have  been  gath- 
ered together  in  two  volumes  and  supplemented 
by  numerous  additional  studies,  forming,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  statics  of  liquids.  A  theory 
of  magnetism  that  has  much  to  recommend  it  is 
promulgated  by  Gore,  of  London,  who  has  him- 
self added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
obscure  property  of  matter.  According  to  him, 
magnetism  is  an  attribute  of  every  substance,  its 
development  being  a  consequence  of  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  the  atoms  that  compose  its  mole- 
cules. 

Professor  Thurston,  of  Hoboken,  by  means  of 
a  self-recording  apparatus  for  testing  the  strength 
and  elasticity  of  materials,  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  a  new  and  highly  important  law, 
i.  e.,  that  after  removal  of  pressure  the  body  act- 
ed on  is  stronger  than  before,  and  that  its  strength 
may  be  increased  by  successively  applying  and  re- 
moving a  force. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery is  elucidated  by  Fleming,  who  maintains 
the  so-called  contact  theory.  Caz^in  has  contin- 
ued his  studies  into  the  magnetism  of  iron  bars, 
and  shows  by  a  very  beautiful  experiment  that 
if  opposing  currents  surround  a  bar  so  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  opposite  magnetism  to 
the  same  portion  of  the  bar  there  is  produced 
only  an  evolution  of  heat. 

In  Terrestrial  Physics  Mallet  announces  an  ap- 
proximate determination  of  the  rate  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust;  the  result  is  only  3.5 
inches  in  5000  years,  which  he  finds  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  volcanic  and  seismic  phenom- 
ena. 

In  Meteorology  perhaps  the  most  important 
item  is  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  Europe 
— Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia — toward  the 
organization  of  work  in  reference  to  maritime 
meteorology,  and  the  appointment  of  a  maritime 
conference. 

In  America  much  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  importance  of  fixing  the  paths  of  steamers  on 
the  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  dan- 
gers of  collision.  The  first  annual  report  of  Dr. 
B,  A.  Gould,  as  director  of  the  Meteorological 
Institute  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy,  shows 
that  from  this  country  we  shall  soon  receive 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
meteorology  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  law  of  diminution  of  heat  as  we  ascend 
in  the  atmosphere  has  been  investigated  by 
Mohn  in  reference  to  the  neighborhood  of  Christi- 
ania,  Sweden,  and  he  finds  notable  instances  of 
the  complete  inversion  of  the  ordinary  rule  that 
it  grows  colder  as  we  ascend.  In  fiict,  there  are 
frequent  occasions  when  a  mass  of  cold  air  push- 
es eastward,  and  uplifts  the  warm  moist  air  of 
the  low  lands.  It  results  that  the  coldest  air,  be- 
ing the  densest,  keeps  its  level,  and  the  hill-tops 
enjoy  the  warmer  atmosphere.  In  connection 
with  this  should  be  noted  Dove's  recent  momoir, 
showing  that  the  extreme  colds  of  Europe  come 
from  the  east,  advancing  westward,  quite  con- 
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traiy  to  the  rule  in  America ;  but  in  both  coun- 
tries the  true  statement  of  the  case  is  that  cold 
dry  air  flows  outward  from  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents, and  downward  from  mountains  and  pla- 
teaus. Of  special  branches  of  study  now  being 
carried  on  it  may  be  noted  that  the  French  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  al- 
lowed quite  an  appropriation  of  money  to  assist 
in  balloon  ascents  for  the  investigation  of  atmos- 
pheric currents,  temperature,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Scotch  Meteorological  Society  is  contin- 
uing the  study  of  deep-sea  temperatures  in  their 
connection  with  sea  fisheries,  especially  the  her- 
ring fishery,  and  have  made  an  interesting  re- 
port. A  most  important  work  by  Cunningham, 
of  Madras,  is  announced.  He  has  prosecuted 
with  thoroughness  a  microscopic  examination  of 
the  dust  floating  in  the  air,  and  finds  that  distinct 
infusorial  animalcules,  their  germs  or  ova,  are 
almost  entirely  absent. 

A  valuable  discussion  between  several  Euro- 
pean meteorologists  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
using  the  barometer  in  connection  with  weather 
map  and  storm  predictions  has  tended  to  throw 
some  additional  light  on  that  subject.  Final- 
ly, it  would  be  improper  not  to  mention  the 
publication  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  text-books  on  meteorology  that 
have  been  issued  for  many  years.  This  work 
{Climatology^  by  Lorenz  and  liothe)  pays  special 
attention  to  the  connection  between  meteorology 
and  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  will  supply  a 
want  long  felt  by  all  interested. 

In  Chemistry  there  is  little  of  special  interest 
to  record  for  the  present  month.  In  organic 
chemistry  the  ordinary  amount  of  routine  work 
has  been  published,  the  most  noteworthy,  per- 
haps, being  the  continuation  of  Gladstone  and 
Tribe's  researches  with  the  "copper  zinc  cou- 
ple." W.  H.  Perkin  describes  a  new  dye-stuff*, 
brom-alizarine,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a 
brominated  derivative  of  alizarine.  As  a  color- 
ific agent  it  is  much  like  the  latter  substance, 
giving  equally  fast  dyes,  only  its  reds  are  less 
purple  and  its  purples  less  blue. 

Sonstadt,  still  investigating  sea-water,  finds  in 
it  vanadium,  and  something  else  which  seems  to 
be  osmium.  On  the  latter  point,  however,  he  is 
not  yet  quite  sure. 

In  the  discovery  of  new  minerals  the  month 
has  been  particularly  rich,  no  less  than  six  hav- 
ing been  described.  Three  of  these  are  Ameri- 
can. Oscar  Loew,  chemist  to  the  Wheeler  ex- 
pedition, has  found  a  new  fossil  resin  in  the  lig- 
nite beds  of  New  Mexico.  He  names  it  Wheel- 
erite,  in  honor  of  his  chief.  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich, 
of  Hayden's  survey,  has  discovered  two  new  spe- 
cies from  the  Bed -Cloud  Mine  in  Colorado. 
One,  a  telluride  of  lead  and  iron,  he  names  Hen- 
ryite,  after  Professor  Joseph  Henry ;  the  other, 
a  telluride  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  he  calls  Schir- 
merite,  thereby  complimenting  the  director  of 
the  mine.  Liversidge  describes,  but  does  not 
name,  an  apple -green  hydrated  siUcate  of  nickel 
and  magnesium  from  New  Caledonia,  a  mineral 
much  resembling  the  "  emerald  nickel"'  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania.  Kararfve'tite,  from 
Kararfvet,  Sweden,  is  described  by  Radominski 
as  occurring  in  large  brown  imperfect  crystals. 
It  is  a  phosphate  of  ctcsium,  containing  fluorine. 
Guanovulite,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  from  some 
of  the  fossil  eggs  found  among  the  guano  of  the 


Chincha  Islands.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  crystal- 
line salt,  containing  the  sulphates  of  ammonium 
and  potassium,  plus  water.  Wibel  is  its  discov- 
erer. 

Mr.  Heniy  W.  Elliott,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  in  connection  with  the  exploration 
of  the  fur-seal  islands  in  Alaska,  has  started  on 
his  mission  of  investigation  of  the  habits  of  these 
animals  in  the  northern  seas,  having  proceeded 
to  Port  Townsend,  where  he  takes  a  revenue- 
cutter,  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  G. 
Baker,  for  his  further  researches.  As  far  at 
least  as  the  Pribylov  Islands  he  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Maynard,  of  the  Navy,  who 
has  more  especially  as  his  mission  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, and  of  its  good  faith  toward  the  United 
States. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  new  physical  and  natural 
history  survey  of  Massachusetts,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  American  Academy  and  of  other 
institutions  of  the  commonwealth  having  induced 
a  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Legislature. 
It  is  forty  years  since  the  first  survey  was  com- 
pleted, and  much  improvement  has  since  been 
made  in  regard  to  methods  of  research.  The 
new  survey,  if  undertaken,  will  be  conducted  in 
the  most  exhaustive  manner,  and,  like  the  first, 
will  doubtless  be  the  subject  of  imitation  by  oth- 
er States. 

The  first  fasciculus  of  the  topographical  at- 
las of  the  War  Department  survey  of  the  region 
west  of  the  hundredth  meridian  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  containing  details 
of  four  of  the  ninety-five  squares  into  which  the 
region  has  been  divided,  together  with  several  im- 
portant physical  maps.  A  Congressional  com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  examining  into  the 
work  done  by  the  expeditions  under  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  government  with  ref- 
erence to  the  propriety  of  their  being  consolidated 
under  one,  and  has  reported  that  consolidation 
is  not  expedient,  and  that  the  work  should  be 
divided  between  the  War  and  the  Interior  de- 
partments, the  former  to  have  more  particular 
charge  of  the  topographical  and  military  survey- 
ing, and  the  latter  to  devote  its  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  geology  and  natural  history 
of  the  West. 

The  most  important  Geographical  fact  that  we 
have  to  chronicle  from  the  Old  World  is  the  re- 
turn of  Gerhard  Rohlfs  from  his  survey  of  the 
Libyan  Desert,  reaching  Cairo  on  the  17th  of 
April.  Although  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  anticipations,  he  was  yet  able  to  add 
very  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography,  ethnology,  and  natural  history  of  the 
region  examined. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  movement  among 
students  of  Ethnology  toward  summarizing  the 
great  mass  and  variety  of  material  which  has  been 
gathered  at  different  times  from  so  many  fields. 
Two  methods  are  pursued,  the  one  general,  the 
other  special.  The  former  is  that  of  the  ' '  Leip- 
sic  Museum  of  Ethnology,"  whose  aim  is  to  bruig 
together  objects  illustrating  anthropological  and 
ethnological  facts  of  all  times  and  places,  to  ex- 
hibit every  phase  of  culture  in  the  development 
of  humanity  out  of  a  condition  of  savagery  up 
to  the  highest  civilization  with  respect  to  food, 
fire,  weapons,  tools  and  crafts,  clothing,  orna- 
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ments,  vessels,  dwelling,  furniture,  pastimes,  trav- 
eling equipments,  music,  letters,  notation  and 
reckoning,  fine  arts,  social  customs,  public  life, 
and  religion.  The  latter,  adopted  by  the  "  Dascli- 
kow  Museum  of  Ethnology"  at  Moscow,  aims  to 
illustrate,  by  manikins  in  costume  at  the  usu- 
al occupation  of  their  originals,  as  well  as  by 
characteristic  implements  and  accessories,  the 
stages  of  civilization,  the  manners  and  customs, 
of  all  the  peoples  who  make  up  the  vast  empire 
of  Eussia.  These  manikins  are  so  arranged  in 
groups,  and  the  groups  are  so  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  each  other  and  to  the  exhibition  halls, 
as  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  ob- 
server at  a  single  glance  the  ethnological  condi- 
tion of  the  Eussian  empire.  The  whole  collection 
is  epitomized  and  explained  by  an  ethnographic 
chart,  the  work  of  Professor  Koppen. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  general  object,  the 
French  Anthropological  Society  has  issued  a  vol- 
ume of  Instructions  sur  V Anthropologie  de  CAl- 
(jerie,  by  General  Faidherbe  and  Dr.  Topinard. 
General  Faidherbe  gives  the  following  estimate 
of  the  proportions  of  the  various  races :  Berbers, 
0.75;  Phoenicians  and  Eomans,  O.OI ;  Vandals, 
0.005  ;  Arabs,  0.15  ;  negroes,  0.05  ;  Jews,  Turks, 
and  European  runaways,  0.035.  The  same  so- 
ciety has  offered  a  prize  of  500  francs  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  best  manuscript  on  the  ethnology  of 
the  population  of  any  part  of  France.  The  prize 
will  be  awarded  in  1876,  as  well  as  prizes  of  less 
amount  to  the  papers  next  in  value.  Special 
attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  origin,  anthro- 
pological characters,  language,  and  geographical 
distribution  of  the  races,  and  to  any  particular 
customs  or  beliefs. 

In  addition  to  very  many  public  and  private 
collections  illustrative  of  special  branches  of  hu- 
man culture,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  late- 
ly fitted  up  a  large  hall  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining the  two  methods,  the  general  and  the  spe- 
cial— on  the  one  hand  to  classify  and  exhibit  a 
splendid  collection  of  American  antiquities,  gath- 
ered by  many  hands  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  on  the  other  hand  to  supplement  these 
by  similar  objects  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  four  surveying  parties  to  take  the  field 
this  summer  for  the  government,  nearly  all  of 
whose  "material"  will  find  its  way  to  this  col- 
lection, while  fresh  supplies  from  other  lands,  the 
gifts  of  thoughtful  friends,  will  gather  around  this 
nucleus,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  museum. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  result  of  the  re- 
searches into  general  culture  is  the  "Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric 
Anthropology,"  which  will  hold  its  seventh  ses- 
sion at  Stockholm  this  year,  August  7-16.  The 
programme,  so  far  as  perfected,  is  as  follows : 

August  7.  Opening  meeting. 
August  8.  Stone  Age,  Paleolithic  Epoch. 
August  9.  (Sunday.)  A  visit  to  the  museums  of  Stock- 
holm. 

August  10.  Stone  Age,  Neolithic  Epoch. 

August  11.  Excursion  to  Upsala,  a  visit  to  the  muse- 
ums of  the  university,  and  to  a  necropolis  of  the 
Iron  Age. 

August  12.  The  Bronze  Age. 

August  13.  Excursion  to  Bjoerhoe  (lies  de  Bouloaux), 
to  visit  the  remains  of  a  city  of  the  Iron  Age,  the  re- 
mains of  a  "kitchen,"  and  a  necropolis  of  over  2000 
tumuli. 

August  14.  The  Iron  Age. 

August  15.  Prehistoric  Anthropology. 

August  16.  (Sunday.)  Closing  meeting,  and  an  excur- 
sion to  the  dolmens  of  the  province  of  Visigothia. 


In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  announcement 
of  the  meeting  of  an  "International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,"  to  be  held  in  London,  "the  cap- 
ital of  the  great  Oriental  Empire,"  from  the  4th 
to  the  19th  of  September,  the  object  of  which  is 
' '  to  bring  together  those  interested  in  the  lan- 
guages, literature,  arts,  sciences,  and  ethnog- 
raphy of  the  East."  Six  sections  have  been 
formed,  and  the  following  presidents  elected : 

Aryan  section,  president,  Professor  Max  Miiller ;  Se- 
mitic section,  president,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B. ; 
Turanian  section,  president,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
K.C.B. ;  Hamitic  section,  president,  Dr.  Birch,  LL.D. ; 
Archgeological  section,  president,  M.  E.  Grant  Duff, 
M.P. ;  Ethnological  section,  president,  Professor  Owen, 
C.B. 

Dr.  Birch  will  act  as  president  of  the  Congress. 

The  various  geographical  explorations  of  Eus- 
sia, Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States  sent  to  arctic  regions,  to  Central  and 
Southern  Asia,  to  the  Pacific  isles,  but  most  es- 
pecially to  all  parts  of  Africa,  have  had  an  es- 
pecial bearing  upon  ethnology.  The  Ashantee 
war,  the  explorations  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
the  efforts  of  the  British  to  extinguish  the  Af- 
rican slave-trade,  in  addition  to  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  continent,  will 
bring  before  us  a  vast  mass  of  material  to  be 
worked  up  in  the  general  result. 

The  second  part  of  the  great  work  by  Quatre- 
fages  and  his  colleague,  entitled  Crania  Ethnica^ 
has  recently  been  published ;  and  while  the  first 
part  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  so- 
called  Canstatt  race,  or  the  earliest  known  in  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  the  present  one  discusses  what 
the  authors  call  the  Cro-Magnon  race,  including 
the  people  of  the  reindeer  period.  This  race,  like 
that  first  mentioned,  is  believed  to  be  represent- 
ed at  the  present  day  by  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  although  quite  local  and  limited  in 
their  distribution. 

The  discovery  of  the  first -known  kitchen- 
middings,  or  prehistoric  shell-heap  deposits,  in 
Norway  has  lately  been  announced.  These  are 
stated  to  be  of  much  the  same  character  as  those 
of  Denmark  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  with 
perhaps  a  greater  proportion  of  stone  implements. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  Micro- 
scopical Science  we  have  to  state  that  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscop- 
ical /Saence Professor  Wright  commences  a  trans- 
lation of  Ernst  Haeckel's  "  Gastrea  Theory."  It 
is  a  remarkable  paper,  and  will  be  closely  studied 
by  those  interested  in  the  question  of  develop- 
ment and  descent.  This  name,  "  Gastrea,"  was 
first  applied  by  Haeckel,  in  his  "Philosophy  of 
the  Calcareous  Sponges,"  to  what  he  considers 
the  primitive  root  form,  long  extinct,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  earlier  primordial  time  (Laurentian 
period),  represented,  therefore,  by  the  Eozoon 
canadense.  This  theory  is  a  bold  attempt  at 
a  fundamental  remodeling  of  the  whole  system 
of  zoology,  and  is,  it  is  claimed,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  lead  to  a  causal  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  morphological  relations,  and  the  prin- 
cipal typical  differences  in  the  structure  of  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  at  the  same  time  to  discover  the 
historical  sequence  in  the  origin  of  the  animal 
organization.  Inheritance  and  adaptability  are 
the  only  "two  mechanical  causes"  with  the  help 
of  which  the  gastrea  theory  explains  the  origin 
of  the  leading  natural  groups  of  the  animal  king- 
dom and  the  characteristic  relations  of  their  or- 
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ganizations.  Haeckel's  views  have  been  sub- 
jected to  sharp  criticism,  and  in  many  respects 
are  supposed  to  conflict  with  the  Darwinian  the- 
ory of  descent. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Monthly  Microscop- 
ical Journal  we  find  an  interesting  communication 
from  Dr.  D.  H.  Schmidt,  of  New  Orleans,  on 
"The  Construction  of  dark  or  double-bordered 
Nerve  Fibre;"  the  paper  is  illustrated  by  three 
plates,  and  upon  the  whole  confirms  JMax 
Schulte's  discovery  of  the  fibrillous  structure 
of  the  axis  cylinder,  differing,  however,  in  this, 
that  whereas  Schulte  considered  the  fibrils  smooth, 
Schmidt  finds  them  to  consist  of  minute  granules 
about  x^^o  millimeter  in  diameter,  arranged  in 
regular  rows,  and  united  by  a  homogeneous  in- 
ter-fibrillous  substance.  One  is  reminded  of 
Mr.  Slack's  resolution  of  the  hitherto  consider- 
ed smooth  pinnce  of  pinnularia  into  a  granular 
structure,  and  also  of  Dr.  Pigott's  "  Podura 
beads."  All  these  appearances  are  produced 
by  the  use  of  extreme  oblique  light,  and  we 
are  by  no  means  convinced  that  they  indicate 
the  true  structure. 

In  the  same  journal  Mr.  Wenhara  describes  a 
little  instrument  designed  to  exclude  all  light 
entering  from  within  the  plane  of  the  focus,  in 
measuring  angle  of  aperture  of  objectives — a  very 
necessary  precaution  if  we  would  determine  the 
really  effective  and  true  angle.  The  importance 
of  cutting  off  these  rays  even  for  ordinary  work 
is  demonstrated  in  the  use  of  the  "  Hartnack  dia- 
phragm," so  called,  but  dating  earlier,  and  orig- 
inally applied  by  Nachet  and  Oberhauser. 

The  effect  of  the  crystalline  lens  upon  polar- 
ized light  is  well  known  from  Brewster's  experi- 
ments. Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  applying  this 
test  to  the  transparent  jelly-like  body  of  the  sea- 
nettle,  found  that  neither  the  spontaneous  con- 
tractions of  the  living  animal  nor  the  application 
of  considerable  pressure  produced  any  effect; 
proving  what,  indeed,  he  might  have  learned 
by  dissection,  that  the  sea-nettle  is  not  a  true 
jelly,  but  consists  of  cells  filled  with  fluid. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Microscopical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Phil- 
adelphia Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt  presented  a  communi- 
cation respecting  the  curious  alga  which  had  ren- 
dered the  water  of  the  reservoir  of  the  Camden 
water-works  unfit  for  use.  He  decided  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Nostochacere,  and  was  possibly 
a  variety  of  Trichornius  thornpsoni. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  Bacteria 
are  almost  invariably  present  in  the  blood,  but 
Dr.  Eberth  (in  Centralblatt,  No.  20,  1873)  has 
found  them  in  ordinary  perspiration ;  in  spots 
covered  with  hair  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
hair,  often  forming  thick  layers.  He  thinks  they 
are  very  likely  to  produce  certain  chemical  mod- 
ifications of  sweat. 

Dr.  II.  C.  Bastian  has  returned  to  the  subject 
of  the  evolution  hypothesis  and  the  origin  of  life 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review, 
and  after  stating  that  there  are  only  two  possible 
modes  of  accounting  for  the  fiict  that  "certain 
of  the  most  minute  living  things  are  known  to 
appear  in  some  fluids  independently  of  pre-exist- 
ing visible  germs,"  one  of  these  modes  being  the 
actual  existence  nevertheless  of  those  germs,  the 
other  archebiosis,  presents  his  crucial  test  thus, 
first  defining  what  we  are  to  understand  by  "life." 
He  says  all  living  matter  is  killed  at  140°  F.,  but 


certain  fluids  heated  much  higher  (212°  F.  and 
upward),  and  subsequently  exposed  to  certain 
conditions  free  from  all  possibility  of  contami- 
nation with  living  matter,  will  shortly  swarm 
with  living  things.  Hence  the  man  of  science 
is  compelled  (as  he  believes)  to  conclude  that 
such  living  organisms  must  have  originated  in- 
dependently of  living  germs. 

Under  the  head  of  Zoology  proper  an  interest- 
ing fact  is  announced  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard, 
namely,  that  the  Cuban  crocodile  (Crocodllus 
acutus)  is  quite  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  Flor- 
ida emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  oc- 
currence on  the  east  coast  was  signalized  several 
years  ago  by  Professor  Wyman ;  and  Mr.  May- 
nard gives  a  graphic  account  of  an  encounter 
with  a  second  specimen  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  said  to  be  a  much  more  fierce  and 
powerful  animal  than  the  alligator;  and  Mr. 
Maynard  thinks  that  the  notices  of  the  occur- 
rence in  Florida  of  "  alligators"  of  greater  length 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  may  be  referred  to  this 
species.  It  may  be  stated  here,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  difference,  that 
in  the  crocodile  the  long  tooth  in  the  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  fits  into  a  hole  or  complete  perforation 
in  the  upper  jaw,  while  in  the  alligator  this  hole 
is  replaced  by  a  notch  which  allows  the  tooth  to 
be  distinctly  visible  from  the  side. 

While  Professor  Marsh  has  with  much  success, 
from  the  large  amount  of  material  collected  by 
himself  in  the  Hocky  Mountains,  been  enabled 
to  discuss  the  ancestry  of  the  horse,  and  improve 
on  the  suggestions  of  Owen  and  Huxley,  Kowa- 
lewsky,  the  distinguished  Russian  zoologist,  has, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, treated  of  the  genealogy  of  ruminants  and 
pachyderms.  He  considers,  as  have  others,  that 
the  Anoplotherium  and  Xiphodon,  of  the  Paris 
basin,  are  the  ancestors  of  all  our  living  rumi- 
nants. But  the  common  ancestors  of  these  last 
and  the  Anoplotherium  must  have  had  four-toed 
feet.  Such  animals  had  not  been  discovered; 
but  Kowalewsky  thinks  that  they  occur  in  a 
group  of  animals  contemporaneous  with  the-d^o- 
jjlotherium,  and  called  Hyopotamus.  These  last 
creatures  are  found  fossil  in  the  lower  eocene, 
and  die  out  in  the  lower  miocene  tertiary.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  very  variable  as 
to  form  and  size ;  some  only  as  large  as  a  rabbit, 
others  rivaling  the  hippopotamus  in  stature. 

An  important  paper  on  the  classification  of  the 
weevils  (Rhynchophora)  was  read  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte.  He  regards  this  group  of 
coleoptera,  usually  mentioned  as  one  family,  as 
susceptible  of  division  into  three  series,  each 
equal  to  the  Lamellicorn  or  Clavicorn  series,  for 
example,  and  divisible  into  a  number  of  families. 
He  had  already  in  a  previous  communication  to 
the  Academy  placed  the  weevils  at  the  base  of 
the  coleoptera. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  R.  Von  Willemoes-Suhm's 
researches  on  the  Challenger  we  have,  besides 
the  discovery  of  a  blind  astacus-like- crustacean, 
that  of  a  blind  deep-sea  Ihnais.  He  also  de- 
scribes, in  a  paper  sent  to  the  Linnaian  Society, 
a  new  species  of  Nebalia  from  the  Bermuda  Isl- 
ands. Professor  S.  I.  Smitli  finds  {American 
Journal  of  Science)  in  the  tube -building  Ajii- 
j)hipoda — small  Crustacea,  resembling  the  sand 
or  beach  flea — a  peculiar  opaque  glandular  struc- 
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ture  filling  a  large  portion  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pairs  of  thoracic  legs,  in  other  amphipods  occu- 
pied with  muscles.  The  terminal  segment  of 
these  legs  is  not  acute  and  claw-like,  but  trun- 
cated at  the  tip,  and  apparently  tubular.  These 
glands  undoubtedly  secrete  the  cement  with 
which  the  tubes  or  homes  of  these  animals  are 
built. 

In  the  same  journal  (June  number)  Mr.  O. 
Harger  indicates  a  new  genus  {Asellopsis)  of 
crustacean  from  Lake  Superior,  differing  from 
Asellus  in  wanting  palpi  to  the  mandibles. 

The  singular  fact  is  brought  out  in  Claparede's 
remarkable  posthumous  work  on  worms  that  in 
several  families  (SerpuHdce,  Amnwcharidce,  Ari- 
cidce,  and  Chcetopteridce)  the  intestine  is  inclosed 
in  a  vascular  sac,  which  acts  as  a  dorsal  vessel, 
there  being  no  true  heart.  This  reminds  one  of 
the  mollusca  in  which  the  intestine  normally 
passes  through  the  heart. 

The  deep-sea  poly  zoa,  or  moss  animals,  dredged 
by  Count  Pourtales  in  the  Floridan  channel  have 
been  worked  up  by  Professor  F.  A.  Smitt,  of 
Stockholm.  He  observes  that  the  deeper  waters 
contain  species  which  have  survived  from  the 
tertiary  and  even  the  cretaceous  period.  Some 
are  cosmopolitan  in  range. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
monographs  ever  attempted  in  America  has  just 
been  brought  to  completion,  in  the  fourth  part 
of  his  revision  of  the  Echini^  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassiz.  This  occupies  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pages,  small  folio,  Avith  numerous  illus- 
trations of  exquisite  perfection,  many  of  them 
being  nature-printings  from  original  photographs. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Dall  on  the  shells  of  Behring 
Straits  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

The  long-pending  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Eozoon  canadense  has  been  continued 
by  an  attack  upon  its  animal  nature  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  H,  J.  Carter  and  others,  and  a  defense  by 
Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter. 

In  continuing  his  researches  on  the  evolution 
of  the  ammonites  Professor  Hyatt  finds  that 
throughout  the  group  we  observe  every  where 
instances  of  two  methods  of  development :  one 
by  a  slow  accumulation  of  differences,  according 
to  the  Darwinian  theory,  the  other  by  their  quick 
or  sudden  production,  according  to  the  law  of 
acceleration,  as  explained  by  Cope  and  himself, 
and  subsequently  by  Mivart.  The  gaps  between 
forms  or  species  may  be  largely  explained  by  the 
latter  mode  of  development  if  the  necessary  care 
is  taken  to  study  the  earlier  stages,  which  should 
show  the  close  genetic  connection  of  the  distinct 
adult  forms,  and  explain  thereby  the  absence  of 
the  intermediate  varieties.  For  example,  by 
carefully  observing  these  principles  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  entire  family  of  Arietidce  to  one 
original  variety  of  one  species,  the  smooth  vari- 
ety of  Psiloceras  planorbis.  He  finds  that  a  se- 
ries of  species  has,  like  an  individual,  a  certain 
store  of  vital  power,  which  enables  it  for  certain 
periods,  more  or  less  prolonged,  to  evolve  new 
forms  and  new  characteristics,  but  which  in  the 
end  fails  ;  and  in  place  of  farther  progress  in  that 
direction  we  find  an  evolution  of  degraded  forms, 
which  compare  exactly  with  the  retrograde  meta- 
morphoses of  the  individual.  Size,  which  indi- 
cates vegetative  growth,  and  the  power  to  take 
in  and  assimilate  large  quantities  of  nutritive 
matter,  which  is  usually  called  vital  power,  cor- 
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roborates  the  above.  The  size  of  the  individual 
increases  from  Psilonotus^  which  rarely  exceeds 
four  or  five  inches,  to  Conyhearia,  which  attains 
the  enormous  diameter  of  over  three  feet.  Again, 
in  the  Arnioceras  branch  the  forms  first  appear- 
ing are  very  small,  only  an  inch  or  two  in  diam- 
eter, and  steadily  increase  to  Coroniceras  trigona- 
hnn,  sometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  then 
decrease  in  Asteroceras  gradually  to  Collenotia, 
which,  again,  hardly  exceeds  two  inches.  The 
individual  grows  by  constant  addition  of  charac- 
teristics or  parts,  and  declines  by  the  loss  in 
those  characteristics  or  parts,  first  of  the  power 
to  perform  their  functions,  and  tlien  by  their  ob- 
solescence. Series  of  species,  on  the  other  hand, 
progress  by  the  evolution  of  forms,  which,  in 
their  adult  condition,  add  certain  common  or 
parallel  characteristics  in  regular  order,  and  then 
decline  by  the  evolution  of  a  series  of  forms  ex- 
hibiting the  obsolescence  of  the  same  parts  or  or- 
gans, each  form  inheriting  at  an  earlier  age  the 
old  age  characteristics  of  the  parent,  until  finally 
none  of  the  adult  characteristics  remain  even  in 
the  young. 

As  relating  to  the  subject  of  Agricidture  and 
Rural  Economy,  we  may  remark  that  the  discov- 
ery of  valuable  deposits  of  guano  on  the  main- 
land of  Peru,  already  referred  to,  has  been  sub- 
stantiated by  later  examinations,  and  the  danger 
of  a  diminution  in  or  exhaustion  of  the  supply 
of  this  important  fertilizer  has  been  removed  to 
quite  a  distant  future. 

The  announcement  is  made  of  the  discovery  in 
the  alluvial  soil  of  Auvergne,  in  France,  of  lithia 
in  large  percentage,  certain  springs  in  the  same 
district  being  found  to  contain  it  in  unusual 
quantity,  and  to  owe  to  its  presence  their  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues. 

A  somewhat  interesting  fact  has  been  an- 
nounced in  reference  to  the  influence  of  cam- 
phor water  upon  germination,  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  this  manure  bringing  sickly  plants  up 
to  a  condition  of  health,  and  inducing  blossom- 
ing and  the  perfecting  of  seeds  or  fruit  in  many 
instances,  which  had  been  unattainable  under 
other  influences. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  potato  disease  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith,  who  shows,  as  the  result  of 
a  long  seiies  of  experiments,  that  although  no 
potato  can  be  considered  absolutely  proof  against 
contagion,  yet  there  are  a  few  varieties  which 
are  more  to  be  relied  on  in  this  respect  than 
others,  and  are  consequently  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

In  the  department  of  Engineering  we  may  re- 
port that  the  question  of  tunneling  or  bridging 
the  Detroit  lliver  is  still  undecided.  An  influ- 
ential meeting  in  opposition  to  the  bridge  project 
was  lately  held,  and  a  new  plan  for  a  tunnel  on 
the  line  of  the  Cheesebrough  survey  was  present- 
ed by  W.  D.  Rich.  This  gentleman  estimates 
the  cost  of  his  plan  at  $4,000,000,  and  engages 
to  complete  the  work  by  i)ecember,  1875.  Of 
the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  we  may  state 
that  the  iron-work  has  been  completed  by  the 
Keystone  Bridge  Company.  The  bridge  was 
opened  for  foot  passengers  May  23,  and  was  to  be 
ready  for  vehicles  about  June  3.  Workmen  are 
now  laying  the  railroad  tracks  across  the  bridge 
and  through  the  tunnel  at  the  western  end,  but 
no  date  has  as  yet  been  set  for  the  passage  of 
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trains.  The  bridge  proper  consists  of  three  arch- 
es, eacli  over  500  feet  in  length.  Its  cost,  in- 
cluding tnnnel  and  approaches,  will  not  be  less 
than  $10,000,000.  It  is  a  wonderful  specimen 
of  engineering  art,  and  this,  as  likewise  its  im- 
mense size  and  cost,  will  give  it  a  place  among 
the  foremost  structures  of  its  time.  We  re- 
cord likewise  the  approaching  erection  of  an- 
other bridge,  which  will  span  the  Mississippi 
at  Quincy,  Illinois.  The  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  have  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract. 

The  number  of  miles  of  new  railroad  construct- 
ed in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1874,  up 
to  May  ol,  is  placed  at  427. 

On  the  13th  of  I\Iay  the  iron  steam-ship  City 
of  Tokio,  a  sister  vessel  to  the  Citi/  of  Peking, 
was  successfully  launched  from  the  Delaware 
River  iron  ship  yard  of  John  Roach,  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania.  This  vessel,  like  the  last-named, 
was  built  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship  Com- 
pany. The  following  are  her  principal  dimen- 
sions :  Extreme  length  423  feet,  by  forty-eight 
feet  breadth  of  beam.  She  is  of  5500  tons  bur- 
den, has  four  decks,  and  six  water-tight  compart- 
ments, with  accommodations  for  150  cabin  and 
1800  steerage  passengers,  and  is  built  through- 
out of  American  materials.  The  following  day 
witnessed  the  launch  at  Wilmington,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, of  another  iron  screw-steamer,  the  Hudson 
(dimensions  300  by  34.5  feet),  built  for  the  Crom- 
well line.  This  makes  an  aggregate  of  twenty- 
eight  iron  steam-ships,  of  63,500  tons,  that  have 


been  built  on  the  Delaware  within  the  past  two 
years. 

As  indicating  the  continued  depression  of 
American  iron  industries,  we  note  that  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 
contains  weekly  notices  of  the  stoppage  of  mills 
and  woi'ks,  and  the  blowing  out  of  furnaces. 

The  Patent  Congress  recently  held  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  view  of  securing  governmental 
action  in  the  matter  of  effecting  a  unification  of 
the  patent  systems  of  A'arious  countries,  has  been 
followed  by  a  very  influential  meeting  in  England 
with  a  similar  object  in  view. 

An  apparatus  has  been  devised  in  Europe  by 
which  an  engineer  on  a  railroad  train  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  track  in  front  of  him  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  unobstructed.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  practically  available  it  will  undoubtedly  add 
greatly  to  the  safety  of  travelers  by  preventing 
collisions  and  other  accidents. 

A  careful  experiment  has  been  made  as  to  the 
economy  of  wetting  coal  to  create  heat  in  black- 
smiths' forges,  now  almost  universally  the  prac- 
tice. By  this  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is 
actually  a  waste  of  heat  as  the  result,  and  that 
the  practice  is  not  to  be  commended. 

Of  deaths  since  our  last  record  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Professor  J.  IT.  Midler,  of 
Munich  ;  Mr,  Ricliard  Brenner,  the  African  trav- 
eler; Sivert  Tobiesen,  one  of  the  intrepid  Nor- 
wegian whalers  who  of  late  years  have  done  so 
much  for  the  advancement  of  science ;  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  Phillips,  of  England. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  June. — 
Congress  adjourned  June  23.  The  Civil 
Rights  Bill  still  remains  on  the  Speaker's  table ; 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  May  23,  bv  a  vote 
of  29  to  16. 

The  final  action  of  Congress  on  the  financial 
question  is  represented  by  the  Currency  Bill 
passed  just  before  the  close  of  the  session.  This 
bill,  which  was  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee after  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  first  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, fixes  the  legal  tender  circulation  at 
$382,000,000,  the  amount  already  issued  ;  for- 
bids the  retirement  of  any  portion  of  this  circu- 
lation by  the  Treasury  Department ;  makes  no 
provision  looking  to  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments at  any  time  in  the  future ;  provides  for 
tlie  redistribution  of  the  national  bank-note 
circulation,  that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  about 
$55,000,000  of  circulation  from  New  England, 
New  York,  and  other  sea-board  States,  which 
they  hold  in  excess  of  their  proper  quota,  and 
giving  it  to  the  West  and  South,  which  at  pres- 
ent are  that  amount  short  of  their  share  accord- 
ing to  wealth  and  population,  and  releasing  the 
banks  from  keeping  a  reserve  to  secure  the  re- 
demption of  their  circulating  notes.  Besides  giv- 
ing the  fonn  of  law  to  the  illegal  issue  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  $26,000,000  of  le- 
gal tender  notes  and  forbidding  their  recall,  this 
act  inflates  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  tiie  re- 
leased reserves  of  the  banks.  The  Senate  passed 
the  bill  June  19  ;  the  House,  June  20. 


The  bill  to  repeal  moieties  to  informers  was 
finally  passed  by  both  Houses  June  18. 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  rejioit 
on  the  Geneva  Award  Bill  June  22.  Only  un- 
insured losses  are  provided  for. 

The  House,  on  the  19th,  passed  a  bill  reducing 
postage,  after  January  1,  1875,  to  two  cents  per 
pound  on  newspapers  issued  once  a  week  or 
oftener,  and  three  cents  per  pound  on  periodic- 
als issued  less  frequently,  the  postage  to  be  pre- 
paid by  the  publishers. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  reported  a  bill,  June  9,  to  abolish  the 
present  government  and  substitute  for  it  a  com- 
mission to  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict. It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee,  consisting  of  two  Senators  and  two 
Representatives,  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and 
frame  laws  for  the  future  government.  The  bill 
has  been  passed  by  both  Houses. 

The  new  Bankruptcy  Bill  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses.  The  House  inserted  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  section  of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to 
voluntary  bankruptcy.  As  the  section  now 
stands,  it  provides  that  a  voluntary  bankrupt 
shall  be  discharged  upon  the  payment  of  thirty 
per  cent,  of  his  indebtedness,  with  the  consent 
of  one-fourth  of  his  creditors,  representing  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  indebtedness. 

The  new  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  was 
sent  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  June  18. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  bDth  Houses  reliev- 
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ing  savings-banks  having  no  capital  stock  from 
the  tax  on  deposits. 

The  House,  June  5,  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal 
from  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Breton  Pass,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  President,  on  the  1st  of  June,  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Richardson,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  nominated  General  Benjamin 
H.  Bristow,  of  Kentucky,  to  succeed  him.  He 
also  nominated  Mr.  Richardson  to  be  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Both  nomina- 
tions were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  J une  2.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
resigned  June  4.  The  President  has  made  and 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bancroft  Davis  to  be  minister  to  Germany. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  June  3, 
elected  James  A.  Weston  (Democrat)  Governor 
of  that  State.  The  Oregon  State  election  result- 
ed in  the  election  of  Lafiiyette  Grover  (Democrat) 
for  Governor  by  a  majority  of  about  4000. 

Republican  State  Conventions  were  held,  June 
17,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Vermont.  In  Illi- 
nois Mr.  Ridgeway  was  nominated  for  State 
Treasurer.  In  Indiana  W.  W.  Curry  was  nom- 
inated for  Secretary  of  State.  In  Vermont  Judge 
Asahel  Peck  was  nominated  for  Governor.  The 
Republican  State  Convention  of  Maine,  at  Au- 
gusta, June  18,  renominated  Governor  Nelson 
Dingley.  The  Democratic  Convention  of  Maine, 
at  Portland,  June  23,  nominated  Joseph  A.  Tit- 
comb  for  Governor. 

The  new  constitution  of  Ohio,  to  be  submitted 
for  ratification  August  18,  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Legislature  by  the  cumulative  vote  in 
all  counties  where  more  than  two  members  are  to 
be  elected.  It  gives  the  Governor  the  veto  power 
(he  has  never  had  it  before),  and  his  veto  can 
only  be  overruled  by  a  three-fifths  vote  in  both 
Houses.  The  veto  can  apply  to  any  item,. or  to 
the  whole  bill. 

In  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  April  4,  two 
persons  were  burned  alive  for  witchcraft.  Oth- 
er executions  followed.  The  authorities  and  all 
persons  implicated  in  the  outrage  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

The  French  situation  has  materially  changed 
since  our  last  Record  was  written.  After  M. 
Goulard's  failure  to  organize  a  new  ministry. 
President  M'Mahon  constituted  the  cabinet  as 
follows :  Minister  of  War,  General  De  Cissey  ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Due  Decazes ;  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  M.  De  Fourton ;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Pierre  Magne ;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Eugene  Caillaux ;  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, Louis  Grivart ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, Vicomte  de  Cumont ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Adrien  Failhand ;  Minister  of  the  Marine, 
Marquis  de  Montaignat.  The  Municipal  Bill 
was  passed  to  a  second  reading,  394  to  298, 
June  1.  On  the  4th  similar  progress  was  made 
with  the  Electoral  Bill.  About  this  time  the 
Left  Centre  issued  a  manifesto  calling  for  the 
proclamation  of  a  definitive  republic  or  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Assembly.  On  the  10th,  by  a 
vote  of  348  to  337,  the  Assembly  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Electoral  Bill  fixing  the  age 
of  electors  at  twenty-one  years  instead  of  twen- 
ty-five, as  proposed  by  the  government.  On  the 
15th  a  constitutional  bill  was  introduced  by  the 


Left  Centre  providing  that  the  government  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, confirming  Marshal  M'Mahon's  Pi'esidency 
until  1880,  and  providing  for  the  partial  or  total 
revision  of  the  constitution  by  such  constitution- 
al bills  as  may  be  hereafter  submitted  and  adopt- 
ed. The  motion  was  declared  "urgent"  by  a 
vote  of  345  to  341.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Thirty.  A  resolution  moved 
by  M.  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  declaring  the  govern- 
ment a  monarchy,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
100.  The  Municipal  Organization  Bill  was  de- 
bated June  20.  The  bill  was  presented  in  a 
modified  form,  maintaining  the  present  system 
of  municipal  elections  for  two  years,  providing 
that  the  nomination  of  the  mayors  shall  be  made 
by  the  government.  This  compromise  was  adopt- 
ed, 358  to  329. 

The  Prussian  Diet  was  prorogued  June  21. 
The  federal  Council  of  State  has  invited  Prince 
Bismarck  to  frame  a  new  law  providing  for  the 
extension  to  all  the  states  of  the  empire  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Prussian 
Diet  for  the  civil  registratioi^  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages. — The  German  press,  through  a 
recent  law,  has  obtained  some  important  conces- 
sions from  the  government.  The  deposit  of 
1000  thalers  as  caution  money  is  no  longer  re- 
quired of  political  papers,  and  the  tax  upon  these 
organs  is  removed.  Again,  judgment  must  be 
rendered  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  seizure 
of  a  journal  for  publishing  oflfensive  matter. — The 
new  ecclesiastical  law  passed  by  the  German 
Parliament  places  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
under  the  control  of  the  government  in  certain 
respects.  No  bishop  appointed  to  a  vacant  see 
can  exercise  episcopal  functions  who  does  not 
possess  the  qualifications  specified  in  the  law  of 
May  11,  1873,  or  who  refuses  to  swear  fealty  to 
the  king  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
An  important  feature  of  the  law  is  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  bish- 
ops alone  may  be  transferred  to  the  congrega- 
tions. 

DISASTERS. 

June  23. — In  Syracuse,  New  York,  during  a 
strawberry  festival  in  the  parlors  of  the  Central 
Baptist  Church,  the  floor  gave  way,  precipitating 
hundreds  of  people  into  the  lower  story.  Thir- 
teen persons  are  known  to  have  been  killed,  and 
a  large  number  were  seriously  injured. 

May  31. — The  ship  British  Admiral  stranded 
on  King's  Island.    Seventy-three  lives  lost. 

June  20. — Intelligence  reaches  Constantinople 
of  a  collision  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
loss  of  a  Turkish  vessel,  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  lives. 

OBITUARY. 

May  23. — In  Chicago,  Professor  Joseph  Ha- 
ven, the  distinguished  divine  and  author,  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year. — In  Washington,  Hon.  David 
B.  Mellish,  Representative  from  New  York,  aged 
forty-three  years. 

May  27.— In  Washington,  Rear- Admiral  W. 
B.  Shubrick,  senior  officer  on  the  retired  navy 
list,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

June  9. — In  France,  Jean  Fran9ois  Landriot, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

June  19. — In  France,  Jules  Janin,  a  celebrated 
French  journalist,  aged  seventy  years. 

June  20. — In  London,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew, 
the  elocutionist,  aged  forty-eight  years. 


Drnitttr. 


WHILE  at  school,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
writes  a  veteran  contributor  to  this  Mag- 
azine, I  encountered  a  youth  by  the  name  of 
F  e,  who  hailed  from  one  of  the  most  se- 
questered and  unfrequented  districts  of  the  South- 
west, where  opportunities  for  education  and  so- 
cial culture  were  rare,  and  where  literary  and 
scientific  attainments  were  but  little  appreciated. 
The  appearance  of  this  untutored  tyro  as  he 
entered  the  school-room,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
butternut-colored  clothing  of  home  manufacture, 
is  most  vividly  stamped  upon  my  memory,  for 
he  certainly  was  about  as  awkward  and  ungainly 
a  specimen  of  backwoods  juvenility  as  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with.  Uncouth  as  he 
was  in  his  deportment,  yet  he  possessed  many 
of  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  natural- 
ly amiable  and  clever  ;  indeed,  he  traced  his  an- 
cestry directly  back  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  orators  our  country  has 
ever  produced.  I^became  quite  well  acquainted 
with  the  young  man  during  our  stay  at  the  in- 
stitution, and  appreciated  his  many  excellent 
traits  of  character.  When  we  separated  he  re- 
turned to  his  forest  home,  while  my  career  led 
me  in  another  direction,  so  that  I  soon  lost  siglit 
of  him,  and  it  was  only  within  a  few  weeks  past 
that  I  accidentally  stumbled  upon  him  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  in  Washington  city,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  an  important  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

As  may  be  imagined,  our  gratification  was 
mutual  at  so  unexpected  a  reunion  after  a  lapse 
of  over  forty  years,  and  of  course  we  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  each  other  about  the  events  of  the 
past,  and  our  prospects  and  anticipations  for  the 
future.  Some  of  the  details  in  the  history  of 
his  remarkably  eventful  life,  as  he  narrated  them 
to  me,  interested  me  so  much  that  I  venture  to 
rehearse  one  or  two  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reader. 

It  seems  that  the  subject  of  my  sketch,  after 
the  completion  of  his  academic  course,  united 
himself  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  studied  the- 
ology, and  received  orders  for  the  priesthood  ; 
and  being  eminently  cosmopolitan,  he  resolved 
to  commence  his  labors  in  the  then  infant  colony 
of  Texas,  which  at  that  early  period  was  just  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention  among  the  erratic 
population  of  our  border  settlements.  Accord- 
ingly he  bade  adieu  to  his  friends  at  home,  and 
with  a  scanty  wardrobe,  and  but  a  few  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  set  out  upon  his  protracted  pilgrim- 
age across  the  country,  and  for  many  weary  days 
lie  traversed  alone  and  on  foot  the  wild  regions 
that  lay  in  his  track,  and  after  numerous  mis- 
haps and  hard  knocks  by  the  way,  he  at  length 
arrived  at  Austin,  then  but  a  small  village,  with 
a  heterogeneous  population  of  whites  and  Mexi- 
cans, made  up  for  the  most  part  of  gamblers, 
robbers,  refugees  from  justice,  and  other  men  of 
desperate  fortunes,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
entertained  but  little  regard  for  religion  or  mo- 
rality. Yet  these  very  men  were  Uhen  struggling 
manfully  to  achieve  an  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 

During  this  era  of  anarchy  and  individual  sov- 
ereignty no  man  considered  his  life  safe  unless 


he  carried  a  bowie-knife  and  revolver  in  his 
belt,  and  personal  encounters  in  which  these 
weapons  were  used  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion or  apprehension  of  law  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Hence  considerable  personal  courage 
was  required  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  his  calling  either  in  the 
way  of  admonition  or  by  attempting  to  control 
the  unbridled  propensities  of  such  reckless  ad- 
venturers. 

The  hero  of  our  memoir,  however,  was  a  val- 
iant soldier  of  the  Cross.  He  had  enlisted  in  a 
great  and  good  cause  under  the  banner  of  an 
omnipotent  leader,  and  could  not  be  intimidated 
by  any  thing  mortal  man  could  do.  He  pos- 
sessed a  genial  disposition,  and  readily  adopted 
many  of  the  rude  habits  of  the  people,  associa- 
ting familiarly  with  them,  and  by  a  kind  and 
conciliatory  demeanor  soon  ingratiated  himself 
into  their  good  opinion  ;  but  he  never  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  escape  for  dropping  good  seed 
wherever  he  perceived  the  slightest  chance  for 
its  germination. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar  with  the  history  of  Texas  I  remark  that 
outside  of  San  Antonio  there  was  not  at  this  pe- 
riod a  single  edifice  within  the  entire  limits  of 
the  republic  exclusively  dedicated  to  religious 
purposes,  and  I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  one-half  the  occupants  of 
that  section  had  never  seen  a  church.  INIore- 
over,  I  doubt  if  one  in  fifty  had  ever  witnessed 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Episcopal  Church  service, 
to  which  denomination,  as  I  said  before,  my 
friend  belonged. 

Much  curiosity  was  therefore  evinced  by  the 
people  to  learn  something  about  the  character 
of  this  new  sect,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 

Austin  Mr.  F  -e  was  invited  to  preach  in  the 

Capitol,  a  primitive  structure,  Avhich  was  opened 
for  the  occasion ;  and  after  a  closely  packed  au- 
dience was  assembled  therein,  the  parson,  attired 
in  full  canonicals,  with  a  huge  surplice  starched 
very  stiff,  and  standing  out  on  every  side  and 
inclosing  a  large  area,  entered  the  door,  and 
edged  his  way  through  the  multitude  toward  the 
Speaker's  desk,  while  all  eyes  were,  with  seeming 
astonishment,  directed  toward  his  novel  costume. 
And  as  he  passed  along  they  gave  expression  to 
their  curiosity  by  remarks  and  interrogatories  of 
the  most  singular  character.  For  example,  he 
heard  one  man  ask  another, ' '  What  in  thunder's 
that  thar  kivrin  the  parson's  got  on  ?"  To  which 
his  neighbor  replied,  "  Wa'al,  now,  Uncle  Abb, 
the  Lord  Almighty  knows,  but"  (pointing  to  the 
expanded  surplice)  "  that  thar's  the  great-grand- 
daddy  of  all  the  shirts,  sure's  yer  borned  I" 

This  unique  suggestion  rather  disconcerted  the 
preacher,  but  he  safely  reached  the  Speaker's 
desk,  and  commenced  the  impressive  services  of 
his  Church.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however, 
before  he  was  interrupted  by  loud  talking,  tobac- 
co-spitting, and  other  annoying  demonstrations 
indicative  of  a  total  lack  of  interest  in  or  atten- 
tion to  the  sermon,  all  of  which  he  endured  with 
({wiet  resignation  for  some  time;  but  at  length 
this  indecorous  conduct  became  so  unbearable 
that  he  suddenly  suspended  his  discourse,  and 
after  a  moment's  deliberation  remarked: 
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"  I  beg  to  observe,  my  friends,  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  for  this  occasion.  I  was  invited  by  certain 
gentlemen  to  hold  divine  service  here  to-day,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  those  gentlemen  believed  they 
had  provided  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  all ;  but  had  the}''  consult- 
ed me,  I  would  have  suggested  that  another 
house  might  have  been  selected  so  far  distant 
from  this  that  those  persons  who  desire  to  dis- 
cuss politics  or  other  worldly  affairs  on  the  holy 
Sabbath  would  not  have  been  molested  or  dis- 
turbed by  the  preaching  or  singing  attendant 
upon  the  worship  of  God." 

This  ironical  admonition  was  received  with 
marked  approbation  by  a  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  there  was  the  most  profound  silence 
for  a  moment,  during  which  a  stalwart  and  very 
rough-looking  individual,  dressed  in  buckskin 
throughout,  arose  from  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  after  ejecting  through  his  teeth  upon 
those  in  his  vicinity  a  copious  shower  of  tobacco 
juice,  he  dehberately  drew  from  his  belt  a  huge 
revolver,  then  casting  his  eyes  around  with  a 
most  determined  expression  of  countenance,  he 
said : 

"  Look-a-yere,  parson,  you  jist  propel  an' 
give  tongue  agin,  an'  ef  I  git  sight  o'  any  other 
pollytick  sign  crossin'  your  trail,  I'll  be  on  the 
runway  with  this  yere  shootin'-iron,  and  I  be 
dog-oned  ef  I  don't  sorter  reckon  she  kin  bark 
some  when  Al  Jeemes  hies  'er  on." 

He  then  subsided,  and  the  services  were  not 
interrupted  afterward. 

Members  of  the  editorial  "corpse''  are  pro- 
verbially men  sedate.  Of  such  is  Mr.  Faxon, 
who  evolves  from  the  depths  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness the  mental  Champagne  that  spurts 
through  the  hydrant  of  the  Paducah  Kentuckian. 
In  accepting  an  earnest  call  from  "  many  voters" 
to  become  a  candidate  for  coroner,  he  says  that 
*'  an  experience  of  several  years  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Cairo  renders  me  an  excellent  judge  of 
a  dead  man. " 


Olive  Logan,  in  one  of  her  piquant  articles 
on  the  stage,  describes  with  minute  detail  that 
branch  of  public  amusement  which  she  denomi- 
nates "the  leg  business."  But  the  dancing  she 
describes — the  "  pirootin,"  as  the  Arkansas  man 
called  it — is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  ball 
that  is  given  in  Wyoming  Territory,  and  in  the 
Territorial  region  of  this  favored  country  of  ours 
generally.  Our  city  readers  will  read  with  pleas- 
ure a  description  of  the  toilettes  worn  at  a  recent 
ball  at  Sandy  Run,  which  was  attended  by  the 
"  e-lite"  of  that  place  and  towns  round : 

"Miss  ,  from  Wilder's  Gulch,  was  elegant- 
ly attired  in  a  handsome  buff  gros-grained  buck- 
skin dress  with  army-blanket  over-skirt,  bottom 
looped  up  with  buckskin  strings  cut  bias.  Hair 
dressed  a  la  Red  Cloud,  in  which  was  twined  a 
few  sprigs  of  sage  brush,  the  whole  secured  be- 
hind in  a  bunch  with  a  handsome  pin  made  with 
a  pine  splinter  and  a  buffalo's  ear.  She  wore 
an  elegant  mountain-cat-skin  cap,  festooned  with 
antelope  tails,  secured  under  the  chin  with  a  rat- 
tlesnake's skin.  Her  feet  were  incased  in  buck- 
skin moccasins,  ornamented  with  beads  and  sol- 
dier buttons. 

"She  created  a  big  sensation  as  she  entered  the 


hall  hanging  upon  the  arm  of  Mr,  H.  Barton,  of 
Hallville,  who  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  his  lo- 
cality—buckskin breeches  in  boots,  hunting  shirt 
of  the  same,  ornamented  with  beads  and  tobacco 
juice,  an  army  belt  of  the  latest  pattern  around 
his  waist,  securing  a  pair  of  six-shooters  and  a 
huge  bowie-knife,  which  set  off  his  gallant  figure 
to  good  advantage. 

"Envious  glances  from  both  sexes  followed  this 
handsome  couple  round  the  hall.  Several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  mining  districts  were 
present,  and  expressed  themselves  well  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  party  was  con- 
ducted. Their  frequent  exclamations  of  de- 
light, such  as  '  Red  hot,  you  bet !'  '  Ain't  it  fruit, 
though?'  '  Hoop  la!'  etc.,  plainly  indicated  that 
they  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner. " 


A  CLERICAL  friend  in  Oregon  sends  the  fol- 
lowing : 

As  a  minister's  wife  in   ,  Oregon,  was 

about  to  go  out  one  evening,  one  of  the  children 
expressed  a  little  uneasiness  that  he  and  his  sis- 
ters should  be  left  alone.  The  mother  replied : 
"It  is  important  for  me  to  attend  a  Woman's 
Suffrage  meeting  to-night,  so  be  good  children. 
I  will  not  stay  late."  On  returning  home  at  an 
early  hour  the  mother  met  little  six-year-old 
Charlie  as  she  entered  the  door,  who,  with  a  sad, 
inquiring  look,  said, 

"Mamma,  is  the  woman  dead?" 

"What  woman,  child?" 

"Why,  the — the  woman  that  was  suffering  so 
— the  one  you  went  to  see  ?" 

The  "woman"  still  lives,  and  makes  much 
noise,  though  she  is  not  so  strong  as  some  of  the 
women  would  like. 


An  Eastern  contributor  writes : 

In  an  adjoining  village  not  long  since  there 
lived  a  couple  whose  lives  had  been  one  pro- 
longed quarrel.  The  wife  finally  was  taken  very 
sick.  The  doctor  called  several  times,  and  at 
length  one  night  said  to  the  husband  he  feared 
the  woman  would  not  live  the  night  out.  The 
old  man  went  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  and 

rapped  loudly.    Mrs.  W  came  to  the  door. 

Said  he,  "Can  you  come  up  to  my  house  and 
lay  out  my  wife?" 

"  Is  your  wife  dead  ?"  asked  the  good  woman. 

"Oh  no,"  he  replied,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
"  but  she'll  be  dead  enough  by  the  time  you  get 
there." 

Nothing  like  time-saving  and  forethought. 


A  CLERICAL  gentleman  from  whom  the  Drawer 
is  always  pleased  to  hear  sends  the  following : 

As  I  was  paying  pastoral  visits  some  years  ago, 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  lady  said  to  me, 

"  I'm  very  glad  you've  come.  I  was  reading 
in  the  Bible  the  other  day  about  Moses  marrying 
a  nigger,  and  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  mat- 
ter." 

"It  don't  read  that  way  in  my  Bible,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "it  reads  that  Moses  married  an  Ethi- 
opian Avoman." 

"  Well,  doesn't  that  mean  a  nigger?" 

"I  will  tell  you  how  it  was,"  I  answered. 
"There  was  a  terrible  war  waged  by  the  Ethi- 
opians against  the  Egyptians,  and  two  great  ar- 
1  mies  sent  from  Egypt  against  them  had  been 
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destroyed.  The  Ethiopians  were  governed  by  a 
magnificent  queen,  something  like  Semiramis, 
who  led  out  her  own  armies,  and  knew  how  to 
gain  a  victory.  But  when  Moses  was  sent  with 
a  third  Egyptian  army  against  her,  he  asked  help 
of  God,  and  managed  so  wisely  that  the  queen 
agreed  to  surrender  all  her  forces  to  him,  and 
become  tributary  to  Egypt,  provided  he  would 
marry  her." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "/  ivas  sure  if. 
wasrit  any  common  nigger.^' 

The  same  contributor  adds  : 

A  Christian  friend  of  mine  had  a  husband  pas- 
sionate and  profane,  but  who  had  a  conscience, 
and  sometimes  expressed  regrets  that  he  failed 
so  egregiously  in  self-government.  His  good 
Avife  remarked  to  her  "  aunt  Dude"  (as  he  called 
her)  that  "she  sometimes  thought  William  was 
a  Christian." 

"  Wa'al,  now,"  replied  Aunt  Dude,  "if  Will- 
iam is  a  Christian,  don't  you  think  grace  ivorks 
him  mighty  queer  f 

It  was  characteristic  of  tlie  clergy  as  a  class, 
until  within  a  few  years  back,  that  they  were,  on 
the  average,  a  lean  race,  or  at  least  not  a  fat  one, 
and  physiologists  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  general  thing,  they  were  underfed.  The 
luxuries  of  the  table — the  fat  of  the  land — was 
not  compatible  with  paucity  of  pence.  This  by 
way  of  preface  to  an  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the 
point,  of  a  young  Aberdeen  minister,  good-look- 
ing, and  agreeable  in  manners  and  appearance, 
but  thin  and  delicate.  After  an  introduction  to 
one  of  his  hearers,  the  latter,  as  he  went  away, 
said  to  his  wife  : 

"Jean,  woman,  I  dinna  ken  what  to  mak  o' 
eor  new  minister.  He's  weel-faured,  and  I  maist 
think  he'll  be  weel  liket  here ;  but,  waes  me,  he's 
been  ill-wintered  where  he  cam  frae.^^ 


Another  anecdote  fresh  from  Scotia ; 

When  Sir  George  Sinclair  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  his  native  county,  a  man 
came  up  to  him  and  said : 

"Noo,  Maister  George,  I'll  gie  ye  some  ad- 
vice. They've  made  ye  a  Parliament  man,  and 
my  advice  to  ye  is,  be  ye  aye  tak-takin'  what  ye 
can  get,  and  aye  seek-seekin'  until  ye  get  mair." 

The  Scottish  precept  has  been  the  American 
practice,  "maistly,"  for — well,  for  a  long  time 
past. 


A  FEW  years  since,  in  P  ,  Maine,  a 

"gassy"  young  doctor  buried  his  wife,  and 
shortly  after  his  only  child.  The  good  old  Meth- 
odist minister  who  officiated  on  both  occasions 
sought,  in  a  conversation  after  the  last  funeral, 
to  turn  the  doctor's  mind  to  seeking  religion,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  irreparable  loss  he  had  met 
with.  "Yes,  elder,"  said  the  bereaved  man, 
"they  have  cleaned  me  out  this  time,  but  I 
sha'n't  give  it  up  yet." 


Eight  diversities  of  kisses  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  :  the  kiss  of  salutation,  1  Samuel, 
XX.  41;  valediction,  Ruth,  ii.  9;  reconciliation, 
2  Samuel,  xiv.  33;  subjection,  Psalms,  ii.  12  ; 
approbation,  Proverbs,  ii.  4  ;  adoration,  1  Kings, 
xix.  1 8  ;  treachery,  Matthew,  xxvi.  49  ;  affec- 
tion. Genesis,  xiv.  15,     There  are  some  other 


kinds  of  kisses  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  men- 
tion— neither  do  the  young  ladies. 


Five-and-thirty  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
a  little  publication  in  Glasgow — The  Penny  Song- 
ster— a  little  poem  that  has  not  hitherto  found 
its  way  into  print  in  this  country,  the  delightful 
humor  of  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  read- 
ers of  the  Drawer : 

THE  DAINTY  BIT  PLAN. 

Our  May  had  an  eo  to  a  man, 

Nae  less  than  the  newly  placed  preacher, 
An'  we  plotted  a  dainty  bit  plan 
For  trappin'  our  spiritual  teacher. 
Oh !  but  we  were  sly, 

We  were  sly  an'  sleekit, 
But  ne'er  say  a  herriu'  is  dry 
Until  it's  weel  reestit  an'  reekit 

We  treated  young  Mr.  M'Gock, 
An'  we  plied  hnn  wi'  tea  an'  wi'  toddy, 

An'  we  praised  every  word  that  he  spoke, 
Till  we  put  him  maist  oot  o'  the  body. 
Oh!  but  we  were  sly,  etc. 

Frae  the  kirk  we  were  never  awa', 
Except  when  frae  hame  he  was  helpin', 

An'  then  May,  an'  aften  us  a', 
Gaed  far  an'  near  after  hini  skelpin'. 
Oh !  but  we  were  sly,  etc. 

We  said  aye  what  the  neebors  thocht  droll, 
That  to  hear  him  gang  through  wi'  a  sermon 

Was,  though  a  wee  dry  on  the  whole, 
As  refreshin's  the  dew  on  Mount  Hermon. 
Oh !  but  we  were  sly,  etc. 

But  to  come  to  the  heart  o'  the  nit, 
The  dainty  bit  plan  that  we  plotted 

Was  to  get  a  subscription  afit, 
An'  a  watch  to  the  minister  voted. 
Oh  I  but  we  were  sly,  etc. 

The  young  \vomen  folk  o'  the  kirk 
By  turns  lent  a  han'  in  collectin', 

But  May  took  the  feck  o'  the  wark 
An'  the  trouble  the  rest  o'  directin' 
Oh !  but  we  were  sly,  etc. 

A  gran'  watch  was  gotten  belyve, 
An'  May  wi'  sma'  priggin'  cbnsentit 

To  be  aue  o'  a  party  o'  &\e 
To  gang  to  the  Manse  an'  present  it. 
Oh!  but  we  were  sly,  etc 

We  a'  gied  a  word  o'  advice 

To  May  in  a  deep  consultation, 
To  hae  something  to  say  unco  nice. 

An'  to  speak  for  the  hale  deputation. 
Ok !  but  we  were  sly,  etc. 

Takin'  present  an'  speech  baith  in  ban', 

May  delivered  a  bonny  palaver, 
To  let  Mr.  M'Gock  understan' 

How  zealous  she  was  in  his  favor. 
Oh !  but  we  were  ely,  etc. 

She  said  that  the  gift  was  to  prove 
That  his  female  friends  valued  him  highly, 

But  it  couldna  express  a'  their  love, 
An'  she  glinted  her  ee  at  him  slyly. 
Oh !  but  we  were  sly,  etc. 

He  put  the  gowd  watch  in  his  fab,  _ 

An'  proudly  he  said  he  wad  wear  it, 
An'  after  some  flatterin'  gab 
He  tauld  May  he  was  gauu  to  be  marriet. 
Oh  !  but  we  were  sly, 

We  were  sly  and  sleekit, 
But  Mr.  M'Gock  was  nae  gowk, 
Wi'  our  dainty  bit  plan  to  be  cleekit. 

May  cam  bame  wi'  lier  heart  in  her  mouth, 
An'  frae  that  hour  she  turned  a  Dissenter, 
An'  noo  she's  renewin'  her  youth 
Wi'  some  hopes  o'  the  Burgher  Precentor. 
Oh !  but  she  was  sly, 

She  was  sly  and  sleekit, 
An'  cleverly  opens  ae  door 
As  suue  as  anither  is  stcekit. 


At  B  ,  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  a 

few  weeks  since,  two  little  girls,  one  ten,  the  other 
eight,  were  talking  together,  when  the  former, 
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whose  parents  were  Presbyterians,  said  to  the 
latter,  whose  parents  were  Episcopalians,  "We 
have  had  a  great  awakening  in  our  church." 

"Have you?" replied  the  little Churchwoman  ; 
*'  why,  in  our  church  they  never  go  to  sleep," 


There  was  much  mirth  in  Congress,  a  few 
days  before  the  adjournment,  on  the  Diplomatic 
Appropriation  Bill.  Mr.  Cox,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  certain  of  our  foreign  representatives,  and 
their  vast  official  value  to  the  country,  said  : 

"Members  will  perhaps  have  observed  a  vo- 
luminous correspondence  from  a  minister  at  San- 
tiago by  the  name  of  Root.  He  is  a  doctor.  Be- 
ing thoroughly  vaccinated,  he  managed  to  catch 
the  small-pox,  got  Avell  easily,  and  turned  his 
sanitary  condition  into  the  State  Department. 
Although  the  press  of  Chili  intimated  that  Mr. 
Root  is  radically  wrong  in  intermeddling  in  their 
hospitals,  yet  I  always  forgive  the  physician  when 
he  has  something  to  propose  for  the  human  race, 
especially  in  South  America,  for  it  is  a  sickly 
continent.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Fish,  he  says  that 
he  performed  the  following  remarkable  marvel : 

"  *  I  daily  medicate  great  numbers  by  proxy.'  *  My 
system  of  "treatment  is  a  great  success.'  'The  grand 
idea  is  to  destroy  the  poison.'  '  A  new  street  has  been 
named  after  me  here.'  [Laughter.]  'I  generally  pre- 
fer an  enema  rather  than  a  purge ;  a  favorite  one  is 
composed  of  oil  of  turpentine,'  etc.  '  In  case  of  con- 
stipation, lemonade  or  other  acidulated  drinks.'  'I 
forward  to  the  department  directions  for  a  purge.' 
[Laughter.]  '  When  an  alcoholic  stimulant  is  indica- 
ted, it  should  be  one  with  as  little  acid  as  possible.' 

"This  gentleman  has  been  considered  the 
most  remarkable  plague  in  South  America.  Yet 
we  pay  for  his  performances,  salary,  exchange, 
and  contingencies,  over  $11,000! 

"This  brings  us  to  my  friend  Colonel  Stein- 
berger,  and  his  report  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
I  think  nobody  will  suspect  him  of  being  partic- 
ularly pious.  He  is  a  scientist,  a  man  of  ob- 
servation, rhetoric,  and  enterprise. 

"In  all  that  I  say  I  mean  to  support  him  as  the 
proper  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  dis- 
tant islands  which  he  has  surveyed.  He  is  sud- 
denly called  from  his  duties  at  Washington  to 
the  South  Sea  ;  why,  no  one  can  guess. 

"  We  are  told  by  Shakspeare  that 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

"  I  suppose  that  on  this  authority  the  colonel 
sails  to  the  south  pole.  As  Great  Britain  is  now 
annexing  the  Friendly  Isles,  must  we  be  idle? 
Why  may  we  not  seek  for  the  Navigator's  Isles  ? 
'  Thus  our  old  jealousies  are  aroused. 

"Well,  Sir,  my  interest  in  these  South  Sea 
Isles  does  not  come  out  of  the  bubbles  of  history 
which  the  English  missionaries  and  John  Law 
blew  in  tlie  last  century.  It  has  a  gentler  fount- 
ain. I  once  knew  a  girl,  whom  I  traveled  with 
in  Africa,  from  the  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  who 
told  me  her  grandmother  had  a  lover  along  with 
Captain  Cook  in  the  good  ship  Endeavor,  and 
was  eaten  in  the  Friendly  Islands  by  the  gentle 
savage !  Hence  my  absorbing  and  romantic  in- 
terest in  those  lands.  [Laughter,] 

"Where,  then,  are  these  isles  ?  I  thought  I 
had  a  map.  But  I  have  been  hurried  into  the 
debate  to-day,  and  my  friend  from  ^laryland 
[Mr.  Swann]  must  have  captured  my  missionary 
volume.    No?   [Laughter.]  Some  one  has  tak- 
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en  it,  and  hence  I  am  embarrassed ;  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  am  called  on  in  fancy  to  bound 
these  isles,  without  my  pious  volume  [laugh- 
ter], I  should  point  first  to  the  isle  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. Well,  about  eight  thousand  miles  west, 
just  above  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  forty  de- 
grees east  of  Australia,  you  will  find  them. 
[Laughter.]  Robinson  Crusoe  was  one  of  the 
nearest  neighbors,  and  Botany  Bay  another. 
[Laughter.]  The  islands  are  considerably  con- 
ducive to  solitude,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  isle 
of  Crusoe.  There  are  thirty-five  thousand  men 
and  women  of  the  Friday  family  on  the  islands. 
Already  I  seem  to  feel  that  "vve  have  annexed 
them.  Contiguity  of  territory  makes  them  so 
near  in  the  light  of  humanity,  yet  so  far,  when 
we  come  to  reflect.  Cowper  sang  of  Selkirk  and 
his  isle : 

When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 
In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 

But  alas !  recollection  at  hand 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

I  can  only  travel  to  these  distant  coralline  shoals 
in  these  pages  of  the  gallant  colonel. 

"But  how.  Sir,  shall  we  bound  them?  On 
the  north  by  the  aurora  borealis?  [Laughter.] 
On  the  east  by  sunrise?  On  the  south  by  the 
south  pole?    On  the  west  by — " 

A  Voice.  "By  Sunset."  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cox.  "  That  is  personal.  No.  By  the 
Day  of  Judgment  ?  Yes,  that  will  do,  as  the 
map  does  so  isolate  them.  They  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  an  inexpressible  watery  waste. 
They  are,  to  be  accurate,  seventy-two  hundred 
miles  from  Juan  Fernandez  [laughter],  the  same 
distance  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Loo-Choo,  and  the  same  from  the 
seat  of  the  Achen  Avar." 

Mr.  Cox  goes  on  to  show  the  resources  of  the 
isles : 

"  This  will  answer  for  the  physical  description. 
As  a  resort  for  coral,  these  islands  are  a  success. 
But  why  did  not  our  commissioner  describe  in 
scientific  phrase  how  the  sweet  little  Simians — 
ordinarily  called  monkeys  [laughter] — with  the 
prehensile  grip  of  the  extended  os  coccygis,  su  ing 
from  the  Callophyllum  ino])hyllum,  in  the  sun- 
shine upon  the  upper  slopes  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  ? 
[Laughter.]  As  they  swing  some  eight  thousand 
miles  from  us,  and  as  a  Darwinian,  and  a  friend 
of  man  and  science,  why  should  we  hinder  them  ? 
Let  them  swing!    [Great  laughter.] 

"Still  we  should  not  complain,  for  has  not 
our  commissioner  given  ns  the  yellow  Artocar- 
pus  or  bread-fruit-tree,  and  the  Cocos  nucifera 
or  cocoa-nut  which  the  intelligent  monkey  drops 
upon  the  head  of  the  juvenile  islander  ?" 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Ward,  of  the  minute  me- 
tropolis of  Floreyville,  Mississippi,  is  a  man  of 
jocular  turn.  Weary  of  municipal  greatness,  he 
recently  tendered  to  Governor  Ames  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  Mayor  in  the  words  follow- 
ing, to  wit,  i.  e.:  "  I  hereby  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  tender  my  resignation  as  Mayor  of  Flo- 
reyville, to  which  office  I  was  appointed  by  your 
high-headed  predecessor,  which,  with  the  infer- 
nal greediness  for  office  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  I  was  green  enough  to  accept. 
In  thus  drawing  off  tiie  judicial  ermine  I  am 
governed  alone  by  the  haunting  fear  of  being  in- 
ordinately rich  if  I  continue  to  hold  this  lucrative 
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position.  Perhaps  some  other  man  and  brother 
may  be  inveigled  into  the  acceptance  of  this  po- 
sition, but  your  humble  servant  prefers  to  retire 
to  the  gushing  serenity  of  private  life. " 


Among  the  many  quaint  epitaphs  that  have 
found  their  way  into  the  Drawer  we  do  not  re- 
member one  upon  a  watch-maker,  nor  do  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  elsewhere  one  upon  a  mem- 
ber of  that  delicate  trade.  Therefore  have  we 
pounced  upon  the  following,  from  an  English 
journal  just  received : 

Here  lies  one  who  strove  to  equal  time, 

A  task  too  hard,  each  power  too  sublime ; 

Time  stopped  his  motion,  o'erthrew  his  balance  wheel. 

Broke  all  his  springs,  the  verge  of  life  decayed, 

And  now  he  is  as  though  he'd  ne'er  been  made; 

Not  for  the  want  of  oiling ;  that  he  tried ; 

If  that  had  done,  why,  then,  he'd  never  died. 


A  DELYER  in  things  ancient  and  modern,  cop- 
ies from  his  readings  the  following  for  the 
Drawer : 

A  Cambridge  under-graduate  being  asked 
about  the  Emperor  Titus,  replied  that  he  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  that  his  surname 
was  Gates. 

A  still  more  felicitous  respondent,  upon  being 
questioned  as  to  which  were  the  major  and  which 
the  minor  prophets,  answered  that  he  declined 
to  draw  invidious  distinctions. 

KISSING. 

When  we  dwell  on  the  lips  of  the  girl  we  adore, 

What  pleasure  in  nature  is  missing? 
May  his  soul  be  in  heav'n — he  deserves  it,  I'm  sure — 

Who  was  first  the  inventor  of  kissing. 

Master  Adam,  I  verily  think,  was  the  man, 
Whose  discovery  can  ne'er  be  surpast ; 

Then  since  the  sweet  game  with  creation  began, 
To  the  end  of  the  world  may  it  last ! 


In  the  neighboring  duchy  of  New  Jersey  a  new 
and  frightful  mode  of  punishment  has  been  pro- 
posed by  a  committee  on  the  work- house  of  Mor- 
ris County  as  a  means  of  scaring  away  bad  peo- 
ple from  that  region.  We  commend  it  especially 
to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy : 

Conclitsion  of  a  Report  to  the  Morris  County,  New  Jersey, 
Board  of  Freeholders. 

Your  committee  would  further  say  that  they  have 
been  complained  of  by  justices  of  the  court  for  the  le- 
nient manner  in  which  prisoners  have  been  treated ; 
that  they  were  sent  there  to  be  punished,  but  are  sim- 
ply deprived  of  their  liberty,  fed,  clothed,  and  warmed 
at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  go  away  with  so  fa- 
vorable an  opinion  of  the  accommodations  of  the  pris- 
on at  the  end  of  their  confinement  that  in  many  cases 
they  will  designedly  and  deliberately  commit  the  of- 
fense of  getting  drunk,  and  a  job  is  made  for  our  petty 
officials  to  commit  them  to  the  charge  of  the  county 
for  three  months ;  and  for  the  county  to  pay  some  thir- 
ty odd  dollars  to  feed  each  of  that  class  of  persons  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  useless  expense. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  employed,  or  otherwise  obtained,  to  hold  frk- 

QTTENT  AND  PBOTRACTfn)  DIBOOURSKS  IN  THE  .JAIT.,  and 

that  the  prisoners  be  locked  in  their  cells  as  much  of 
their  time  as  their  health  will  admit  of,  that  the  char- 
acter of  their  food  be  diminished  in  quality,  and  all 
with  a  view  of  making  the  prison  a  place  qf  ruNisu- 

MENT. 

A  Connecticut  correspondent  contributes  the 
following : 

My  late  old  and  intimate  friend  Lewis  Gaylord 
Clark  many  years  ago  related  to  me  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  his  brother,  Willis  G.,  who,  when 
visiting  an  old  acquaintance,  a  farmer,  at  a  time 
when  albums  were  all  the  rage,  was  handed  by 


the  daughter  a  superannuated  account  -  book, 
ruled  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in  which 
he  was  requested  to  write  something  pretty  for 
her ;  with  which  request  he  complied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

This  world's  a  scene  as  dark  as  Styx, 
Where  hope  is  scarce  worth 
Our  joys  are  borne  so  fleeting  hence 
That  they  are  dear  at 
And  yet  to  stay  here  many  are  willing, 
Although  they  may  not  have 
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TOM  TURNER. 

AN  Eric  BALLAD. 

A  FisuEEMAN  was  Tom  by  trade ; 

He  slept  on  briny  planks ; 
And  though  not  rich,  he  often  made 

A  run  upon  the  banks. 

On  fish  he  lived  from  day  to  day — 
Fish  caught  by  his  own  hand ; 

And  when  he  did  not  land  his  prey, 
He  did  not  praise  the  land. 

When  he  had  seen  a  shoal  of  shad. 

Their  struggles  were  in  vain  ; 
The  fish  might  hop  around  like  mad, 

And  soon  they  were  in-seine. 

He  led  a  happy  life ;  content, 

He  never  thought  to  roam ; 
And  every  day  he  fishing  went. 

And  brought  his  net  gains  home. 

Tom  loved  a  girl,  bo  tall  and  elim, 

The  fairest  in  the  town  ; 
But  Sal  would  not  take  up  with  him. 

So  he  was  taken  down. 

By  passion's  power  now  racked  and  worn, 
He  called  on  Sal,  a  swain  forlorn, 

Led  on  by  Love's  suggestion. 
He  found  that  she  was  popping  corn, 

And  so  he  popped  the  question. 

She  was  the  sweetest  girl  in  town, 

And  playful  as  a  kitten ; 
For  her  Tom  threw  the  gauntlet  down — 

And  she  gave  him  the  mitten. 

Then  Tom  was  mad  !  He  kicked  a  lad ! 
His  heart  was  sad !   His  head  was  bad  ! 

His  language  was  still  badder! 
And  he  who  once  had  lived  on  shad 

Soon  faded  to  a  shadder. 

To  be  a  man  he  swore  to  try ; 

He  left  that  town  of  woe ; 
He  went  out  West  to  do  or  die ; 
He  met  an  Indian  six  feet  high— 

Of  course  it  was  not  Lo ! 

The  Indian  saw  the  Yankee  small ; 

The  Yankee  saw  the  Sioux : 
At  once  they  knew  that  one  must  fall, 

At  once  they  both  fell  to. 

The  Indian  struck  a  mighty  blow; 
By  Tom's  good  luck  it  missed  the  foe; 

The  Indian  was  forlorn. 
Tom  tried  the  Indian  to  lay  low ; 
Tom  dropped  a  rock  upon  his  toe. 

And  crushed  his  Indian  com. 

The  Indian  paused :  this  blow  so  rude 
Had  caused  him  great  solicitude; 
He  thought  he  would  no  more  intrude; 
He  thought  he'd  fly,  if  none  pursued ; 
The  white  man  next  he  slyly  viewed, 

And  then  began  to  beller. 
Tom  deemed  all  Indians  copper-hued, 

But  this  one  proved  a  yeller. 

Tom  seized  a  log  to  make  a  thrust, 
To  lay  the  Indian  in  the  dust ; 

The  Indian  ran  away — 
So  swift  he  cut  his  stick,  he  must 

Have  been  a  Chip-away. 

And  thus  was  fought  and  won  the  fight, 
In  which  Tom  took  great  pride  : 

Then  home  he  went  to  Sally  bright, 
And  won  her  for  his  bride: 

But  on  that  night  his  hair  turned  white, 
And  staid  so  till  he  died. 
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school's  out — hurrah! 


"  'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer-time, 
An  evening  calm  and  cool, 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 
Came  bounding  out  of  school ; 
There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt 
Like  troutlets  in  a  pool." 

THIS  charmingly  descriptive  verse  of  Tom 
Hood's  rose  to  our  lips  the  other  day  as 
we  heard  the  sudden  gush  of  an  outpouring 
school,  joyous  as  the  voice  of  sparkling  wine 
gurgling  from  an  uncorked  bottle. 

On  turning  the  next  corner  we  were  con- 
scious of  a  smart  shock,  of  surprise,  and  even 
disappointment,  for  instead  of  the  antici- 
pated troop  of  blue-eyed,  flaxen -haired,  and 
rosy -cheeked  Anglo-Saxons,  we  beheld  an 
animated  picture  ''en  silhouette,"  black  on 
a  light  ground,  not  such  a  picture  as  had 
probably  inspired  the  poet's  pretty  stanza — 
and  why  not  ?  Are  there  any  artistic  rea- 
sons, or  do  we  still  look  through  our  old  so- 
cial spectacles  ?  "  Philosophy  reasons,  but 
habit  governs."  This  is  an  Old -World 
proverb,  but  in  America  we  profess  to  have 
changed  all  that :  so  let  us  pocket  our  tint- 
ed glasses,  and  view  the  subject  with  the 
naked  eye. 

There  is  something  attractive  and  sym- 
pathetic in  the  gambols  of  all  young  ani- 
mals ;  and  of  all  our  human  types  the  face 
of  the  infantile  negro  expresses  most  touch- 
iugly  the  capacity  for  pure  sensuous  felicity, 
the  simple  joy  of  animal  existence.  The 
dimpled  roundness  of  his  swarthy  features, 
the  shadowy  fringes  of  his  tropical  eyes, 
the  flashing  smile,  the  unspeakable  jollity 
of  his  laughter,  mark  him  as  a  child  of  the 
sun,  tractable,  emotional,  amiable,  thought- 


less, unconscious  yet  of  the  life  before  him, 
and  of  that  inexorable  tyrant,  "  necessity," 
who  may  prove  a  sterner  master  than  those 
from  whom  his  race  have  recently  been  lib- 
erated. And  with  these  reflections  we  fall 
into  a  sympathizing  strain,  like  Coleridge, 

"Poor  little  foal  of  an  oppressed  race, 
 I  hail  thee,  brother !" 

Now  this,  we  aver,  was  genuine  and  disin- 
terested sentiment ;  not  being  nor  propos- 
ing to  become  a  candidate  for  any  office,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  us  even  that  we  were 
addressing  a  rising  generation  of  voters. 
With  the  remembrance  came  a  twinge  of 
conscience  at  our  having  so  long  disregarded 
a  subject  fraught  with  interest  to  every  cit- 
izen and  well-wisher  of  our  great  republic. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  to  amend  the 
neglect,  and  we  proceeded  to  do  so  without 
further  delay.    Arresting  a  little  four-year- 
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old,  we  commenced  our  examination  ab- 
ruptly : 

"  Halloo,  Charley !  what  are  you  learning 
at  school  ?" 

The  boy  stared  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied, with  an  air  of  subdued  complacency, 
I  nothe  my  A  B  T." 

"  Prodigious !  And  do  you  like  to  go  to 
school  f ' 

The  answer  was  a  dutiful,  "  Yet-tir." 

"  And  do  you  like  to  play  ?" 

"  Yet-tir,"  with  a  trifle  more  emphasis  on 
the  final  word. 

"  Well,  which  do  you  like  best  ?" 

The  little  fellow  hesitated  a  moment,  cor- 
rugated his  brows,  scratched  his  head,  and 
with  a  smile  of  infinite  subtlety,  answered, 
"  I  likes  to  do  bote." 

"Answered  like  an  embryotic  statesman 
and  philosopher.  And  now  wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  ten  cents  ?" 

"  Yet-tir,"  responded  the  young  scholar, 
with  a  grin,  only  checked  and  limited  by 
some  dimples  of  doubt  that  lingered  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  But  when  his  fat 
lingers  had  actually  closed  upon  the  two 
nickles  that  made  up  the  named  sum,  the 
grin  took  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 

"And  now  what  will  you  do  with  your 
money  ?" 

"Buy  tandy,"  he  exclaimed,  and,  with  a 
shout,  started  at  full  speed  to  realize  that 
vision  of  felicity. 

It  might  liave  been  more  eatisfactorj'^  to 


our  scientists  if  we  had 
reported  measurements 
of  the  facial  angle  or 
crural  curvatures,  but 
from  the  intellectual 
and  moral  develop- 
ments of  our  brief  ex- 
amination, people  gen- 
erally will  be  satisfied 
that  Charley  is  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a 
white  school-boy  done 
in  bronze. 

^  Seeing  a  stranger  ap- 
parently interested  in 
his  vocation,  the  teach- 
er sent  us  a  polite  in- 
vitation to  visit  the 
school  next  day  during 
the  hours  of  recitation. 
The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  visit 
was  altogether  gratify- 
ing. 

The  building,  which 
is  of  brick,  has  a  neat 
but  unpretending  exte- 
rior, and  within  is  bet- 
ter arranged  for  con- 
venience, cleanliness, 
heating,  and  ventila- 
tion than  is  usual  with 
Virginia  school-houses.  The  room  will  ac- 
commodate a  hundred  and  thirty  pupils, 
with  seats  and  desks,  and  in  winter  is  al- 
ways full  to  overflowing.  In  summer  the 
attendance  is  reduced  one-half,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  the  older  pupils  going  out  to 
service,  or  engaging  in  remunerative  labor 
of  some  sort.  The  children  were  of  both 
sexes,  ranging  from  three  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  neatly  and  comfortably  clad,  well 
fed,  healthy,  and  cheerful,  with  an  uncom- 
mon array  of  agreeable  and  intelligent  coun- 
tenances peering  over  the  tops  of  the  desks. 
They  were  also  remarkably  docile,  orderlj^, 
and  well  mannered,  without  a  trace  of  the 
barbaric  squalor  and  rudeness  pertaining  to 
the  street-corner  brat  of  former  days,  occa- 
sionally found  nowadays  among  those  who 
don't  go  to  school. 

The  teacher,  Hamilton  E.  Keyes,  is  an  ex- 
slave,  born  in  Front  Eoyal,  Warren  County, 
Virginia,  who  commenced  his  education  at 
the  Harpers  Ferry  school,  and  completed  it 
at  the  Maine  State  Seminary,  at  Lewiston, 
on  the  Androscoggin  River.  He  is  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  of  prepossessing- 
aspect,  quiet  and  dignified  in  manner,  and 
intelligent  in  conversation,  with  a  decided 
talent  for  organization  and  order,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  conduct  of  his  school. 

Every  thing  moves  by  the  silvery  tinkling 
of  a  small  table-bell.  The  boys  and  girls  arc 
seated  in  separate  columns,  and  make  their 
entr<5es  and  their  exits  by  opposite  doors — 
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school  call,  recitations,  back  to 
places,  recess,  recall,  etc.,  all  by 
the  tintinnabulary  signal,  mu- 
sical and  sweet.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  blasting  tin  horn  or 
the  ear-piercing  whistle  of  the 
"  old-school"  days !  Indeed,  one 
might  have  supposed  the  mil- 
lennium near  at  hand  but  for  a 
single  suggestion,  grimly  repos- 
ing beside  the  busy  little  bell 
— a  long  limber  apple  switch, 
barked  and  slightly  frayed  at 
the  end,  reminding  us  of  the 
still  unexpiated  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  the  common  ancestors 
of  black  and  white.  While  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  have 
come  into  existence  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation, 
there  is  still  a  number  older 
than  that  event,  and  some 
whose  recollections  antedate 
the  great  war.  Yet  in  their 
career  of  schooling  they  have 
all  started  even,  and  it  is  rather 
curious  and  amusing  to  remark 
the  utter  absence  of  any  thing 
like  gradation  in  size  or  equal- 
ity in  years  as  the  different 
classes  from  A  B  C  to  moral 
philosophy  are  paraded  for  rec- 
itation. It  may  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  "  great  schol- 
ars" are  usually  outstripped  by 
the  little  ones,  which  only  goes  to  con 


don't  go  to  souool. 


V, 


"young  plants  are  more  easily  transplant- 


firm  the  generally  received  opinion  that  !  ed  and  trained  than  older  ones" — more  ab- 
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A  COLLEGIAN. 


solutely  true  in  mind  and  morals  than  in 
horticulture. 

This  school  has  been  in  existence  about 
six  years,  and  is  annually  growing  in  attend- 
ance and  solid  popularity.  It  appertains  to 
the  common-school  establishment  of  West 
Virginia,  which  provides  for  the  separate 
education  of  whites  and  blacks.  Notwith- 
standing the  snarls  of  an  impracticable  phi- 
lanthropy, this  provision  is  more  eagerly  de- 
sired and  approved  by  the  blacks  themselves 
than  even  by  the  whites,  for  reasons  which 
we  may  touch  upon  hereafter.  The  County 
Commission  of  Examiners  report  most  favor- 
ably of  the  general  intelligence  exhibited 
by  the  colored  pupils,  and  of  their  progress 
in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  common- 
school  education.  In  regard  to  order,  or- 
ganization, and  general  good  conduct,  this 
school  is  named  at  the  head  of  the  roll. 

In  visiting  several  other  colored  schools 
in  the  district  we  observed  the  same  com- 
mendable characteristics  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  belonging  to  them  all.  That  at 
Charlestown,  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson,  is 
conducted  by  a  Mr,  Wilson,  an  ex-slave,  born 
in  the  county,  and  a  graduate  of  Harpers 
Ferry  College,  which  is  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. 


Pursuing  the  subject  to  its 
source,  we  then  visited  the 
High  School  at  Harpers  Ferry. 
This  institution  owes  its  ori- 
gin, incidentally,  to  old  John 
Brown.    During  the  war  that 
followed  his  famous  raid  the 
United  States  arsenals  and  ar- 
mories at  Harpers  Ferry  were 
completely  demolished,  and  at 
the  conclusion  the  government 
donated  the  public  lots  and  of- 
ficers' houses  still  standing  on 
Camp  Hill  to  found  a  school  for 
the  education  of  the  recently 
emancipated  race.     The  late 
John  Storer,  of  Maine,  aided 
the  enterprise  by  an  endow- 
ment of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  in  1868  it  was  chartered  by 
the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia with  the  title  of  "Storer 
College." 

The  property  comprises  five 
large  buildings,  containing 
about  eighty  good  rooms,  oc- 
cupied by  the  teachers  and 
families,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  students,  who 
lodge  and  live  there.  One 
building  contains  ample  reci- 
tation-rooms, the  library,  read- 
ing-room, and  chapel.  The  lo- 
cality is  eminently  healthful, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  imagined.  From 
the  rounded  summits  of  those 
breezy  bluffs  which  overlook  the  town  of 
Harpers  Ferry  we  may  see  the  crystal  wa- 
ters of  the  Shenandoah  sparkling  for  miles 
through  its  deep  and  rocky  gorge,  and  just 
below,  where  they  meet  and  mingle  with 
those  of  the  Potomac,  we  may  see,  from  a 
point  midway  between  base  and  summit, 
the  tremendous  gateway  through  which  the 
married  rivers,  now  one  stream  forever  and 
indissoluble,  hurry  down  to  meet  the  ocean 
tides  at  the  federal  city.  Here  the  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  are  whites;  and  the 
principal.  Rev.  N.  C.  Brackett,  is  universally 
esteemed  throughout  the  district  for  high 
personal  character,  as  well  as  the  tact,  pa- 
tience, and  ability  with  which  he  fulfills  his 
difiQcult  and  responsible  mission. 

It  requires  three  years  to  complete  the 
collegiate  course,  and  the  curriculum  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  village 
schools — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
forming  the  basis  of  the  studies  from  first  to 
last,  varied  with  some  preliminary  glimpses 
at  history,  geography,  political  economy, 
literary  composition,  and  declamation,  and 
finally  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
And  here  we  can  not  fail  to  commend  the 
sincere  good  sense  exhibited  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  course,  which  oft'ers  to  the 
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needy  freedman  only  the  sub- 
stantial necessaries  of  educa- 
tion, without  undertaking  to 
dazzle  and  delude  him  with 
its  luxuries,  vanities,  and  pre- 
tenses, which  have  for  so  many 
years  emasculated  and  discred- 
ited the  educational  system  of 
this  country. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same 
idea  the  expenses  of  schooling 
at  Harpers  Ferry  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  practical 
figures,  costing  for  tuition  and 
living  about  twelve  dollars  per 
month,  all  told,  and  something 
less  to  those  who  board  them- 
selves. To  this  end  facilities 
are  furnished  students  for  do- 
their  own  washins:  and 


ins: 


cooking,  and  in  this  way  the 
annual  cost  of  living  (clothing 
excepted)  ranges  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars. 

We  have  the  example  of  a  man  and  wife 
who  supported  themselves  respectably  for  a 
school  year  of  nine  mouths  on  eighty -one 
dollars  and  seventy -five  cents,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  having  been  earned  by 


PKIVATK  TUTOR. 
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manual  labor  during  the  term,  and  without 
losing  a  single  day  from  the  school. 

It  is  so  common  for  married  couples  to  ap- 
ply for  admission  to  the  school  that  a  build- 
ing has  been  set  apart  for  their  especial  ac- 
commodation. Parents  and  chil- 
dren used  frequently  to  come  to- 
gether and  stand  up  side  by  side 
in  the  same  class,  but  the  rising 
generation  so  far  outstripped 
their  ancestors  that  the  old  folks 
became  ashamed  of  themselves, 
and  gave  it  up,  or,  out  of  pure 
filial  respect,  were  forced  by  their 
children  to  retire  from  the  un- 
equal contest.  We  all  know  prac- 
tically the  difficulty  of  teaching 
"  new  tricks  to  an  old  dog,"  and 
we  have  been  divinely  cautioned 
against  the  attempt  to  put  "  new 
wine  into  old  bottles but  it  is 
still  a  common  and  rather  touch- 
ing incident  in  Southern  life  to 
see  a  gray-haired  Nestor  of  the 
corn  field,  coach-box,  or  dining- 
hall  refusing  to  believe  that  he 
was  born  too  soon,  and  with  eager 
persistence  still  endeavoring  to 
squeeze  a  few  drops  of  the  "  long- 
forbidden"  wine  of  liberty  into 
his  dried  and  wrinkled  old  noddle. 

As  most  of  the  students  are 
obliged  to  earn  their  own  sub- 
sistence by  manual  labor  or  go- 
ing out  to  service,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  school  varies  with 
the  seasons,  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted for  a  term,  and  very  often 
permanently  curtailed  for  lack  of 
means  to  pursue  the  course  un- 
dertaken. 

The  report  for  1873  shows  the 
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immber  of  students  for  the  fall  term  to  be 
eighty ;  for  the  winter  term,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  ;  for  the  summer  term,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four. 

There  is  a  library  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
volumes  pertaining  to  the  college,  made  up 
by  donations  from  the  heirs  of  John  Storer 
and  others.  The  collection  contains  many 
valuable  works,  both  entertaining  and  use- 
ful, and  there  are  yet  many  empty  shelves 
awaiting  the  contributions  of  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  patriotism. 

In  visiting  the  different  recitation-rooms 
we  remarked  that  the  pupils  were  quiet,  ear- 
nest, and  apparently  much  interested  in  their 
work.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  school,  and 
just  after  the  war,  they  were  discouraging- 
ly  rude,  unmanuered,  and  disorderly,  loud, 
coarse,  and  given  to  brawling  and  fighting. 
Judicious  discipline  and  the  civilizing  influ- 
ence of  books  have  already  wrought  a  mark- 
ed and  radical  change.  A  more  decent,  or- 
derly, polite,  and  self-restrained  collection 
of  young  people  can  not  now  be  seen  any 
where. 

In  all  those  exercises  where  memory  and 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  mainly  relied 
on  the  younger  pupils  seem  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  whites  of  equal  ages  and 
opportunities,  but  the  race  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped much  talent  for  mathematics  or  ab- 
stract science  of  any  sort,  which  is  probably 
just  as  well  for  them  at  present. 

Being  aware  of  their  strong  predilection 
for  music,  we  inquired  if  it  was  taught  iu 
the  school.  In  response  a  chorus  of  boys 
and  girls  was  called  up,  and  sang  several 
airs  yery  agreeably,  with  the  accompani- 


ment of  a  seraphina  played  by  the  colored 
music -teacher.  Some  of  the  voices  were 
wildly  sweet  and  of  very  peculiar  qualitj^. 
The  tones  forcibly  reminded  us  of  some  mu- 
sic we  heard  in  Richmond  of  the  olden  time. 
We  were  visiting  a  tobacco  factor}-,  where 
we  saw  a  hundred  or  more  men,  women,  and 
children  manipulating  tobacco,  apparently 
in  constrained  and  gloomy  silence.  One 
asked  the  superintendent  if  they  could  sing. 
"Sing!"  said  he;  "they  would  do  nothing 
else  if  permitted,  but  it  wasted  so  much 
time  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  suppress 
it.  Would  you  like  to  hear  them  now  ?" 
"  Certainly — yes." 

The  superintendent  raised  his  finger,  and 
there  was  a  quiet  rustle  of  attention  through- 
out the  large  hall.  Another  signal,  and  there 
was  a  burst  of  music  swelling  so  harmoni- 
ously from  sweetness  to  grandeur  that  the 
hearers  thrilled  with  emotion  that  nothing 
could  express  but  tears.  The  theme  was 
changed  from  solemn  to  sentimental,  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  the  singing  was  continued 
for  half  an  hour  without  palling  or  losing 
any  of  its  impressiveness.  We  had  enjoyed 
several  years  of  familiarity  with  the  choicest 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  Europe, 
and  have  since  had  opportunities  of  appre- 
ciating the  best  native  and  exotic  talent  our 
own  country  affords,  yet  can  sincerely  say 
we  have  never  heard  any  thing  more  pro- 
foundly and  exquisitely  emotional  than  the 
minstrelsy  of  that  gloomy  Richmond  facto- 
ry. We  have  never  heard  nor  heard  of  it 
since,  and  have  sometimes  wondered  if  the 
voices  which  thrilled  that  wild  and  wailing 
anthem,  De  Profundis,  might  not  have  lost 
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something  of  their  quality  in  the  hurry- 
scurry  of  freedom  and  civil  rights. 

The  especial  mission  of  the  Harpers  Fer- 
ry school  at  present  is  to  educate  colored 
teachers  for  the  Southern  States.  These 
are  believed  to  be  the  most  efficient  and 
trustworthy,  as  they  are  certainly  the  most 
acceptable,  missionaries  to  the  people  of 
their  own  race,  and  in  consequence  the  de- 
mand is  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  col- 
lege with  its  present  means  and  endowments 
to  supply.  Many  have  already  been  sent  out, 
and  more  are  being  sent  annually,  hastily 
and  imperfectly  prepared  indeed,  but  from 
all  reports  are  still  doing  good  service  with 
their  dim  lamps,  cheering  and  lighting  the 
utter  darkness  of  their  people  in  many  lo- 
calities. 

With  the  teacher  goes  the  preacher,  very 
frequently  the  two  functions  combined  in 
the  same  person.  The  negro  is  characteris- 
tically susceptible  to  religious  impressions, 
and  the  emotional  services  of  praying  and 
singing  are  among  his  highest  enjoyments. 
Being  weak  in  the  so-called  "exact  sciences," 
he  is  still  a  devout  believer  in  the  devil,  and 


is  consequently  more  controlled  by  his  relig- 
ious professions  than  the  average  white  man 
of  the  day  seems  to  be.  He  has  a  fondness 
as  well  as  talent  for  declamation,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  attaining  a  high  place  in  oratory, 
of  which  we  have  already  several  notable 
examples  in  the  country.  When  in  orders, 
the  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  his  appearance 
and  manners  is  impressive.  The  preference 
for  preachers  and  teachers  of  their  own  race 
is  almost  universal  among  the  blacks.  Their 
aversion  to  co-education  and  mixed  schools 
is  more  decided  and  better  supported  by 
reason  than  is  the  prejudice  of  the  whites. 

The  undeveloped  and  untrained  mind  nat- 
urally shrinks  from  competition  with  real  or 
imagined  superiority,  and  even  the  humility 
engendered  by  ages  of  slavery  and  ignorance 
will  unwillingly  endure,  certainly  not  de- 
sire, the  open  scorn  or  contemptuous  toler- 
ance which  it  must  face  in  this  forced  com- 
panionship. The  proposed  plan  he  believes 
to  be  unwise,  undesirable,  impracticable; 
but  the  statesman  and  philanthropist  may 
find  ample  scope  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  country  and  humanity  by  encouraging, 
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sustaining,  and  multiplying  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Storer  College  at  Harpers  Ferry. 

Since  his  emancipation  the  negro  has  been 
a  surprising  success.  He  has  passed  from 
the  slavery  of  centuries  to  free  citizenship 
without  a  crime,  and  indeed  we  may  say 
without  a  serious  error.  It  is  true  that  he 
amiably  shared  with  his  deliverers  in  the 
passing  hallucinations  of  red  breeches,  roll- 
ing drums,  and  freedmen's  bureaus;  it  is 
true  that  in  politics  he  shows  himself  equal- 
ly gullible  and  incompetent  with  the  masses 
of  his  white  brethren,  and  endures  being 
victimized  by  politicians  with  the  meekness 
of  a  free-born  Democrat ;  yet  in  all  these  sud- 
den and  tremendous  changes  he  has  exhibit- 
ed a  capacity  for  self-sustenance  which  has 
gratified  as  it  has  surprised  his  most  san- 
guine well-wishers. 

While  his  educated  white  brother  is  still 
muddling  in  politics,  or  vainly  dreaming 
of  some  legislative  protection  against  the 
"  want  that  cometh  like  an  armed  man,"  the 
negro  has  quietly  shouldered  his  hoe,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  all  those  little  arts 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  passage  through 
the  valley  of  humiliation.  Though  Freedom 
found  him  naked  and  penniless,  she  also 
found  him  untrammeled  by  traditions  of  lux- 
ury and  pride.  Though  ignorant  and  unlet- 
tered, he  was  still  essential  to  domestic  civ- 
ilization in  the  South,  and  on  his  race  the 
white  man  had  been  accustomed  to  lean  from 
the  cradle  to  th^  grave.  The  puling  baby 
must  have  a  nurse,  and  who  can  be  found  to 
undertake  it  but  Dinah  ?  The  land  must  be 
tilled,  and  who  can  hold  a  plow  like  Big 
Barney?  And  when  a  dance  is  proposed, 
what  French  or  Teutonic  music  can  stir  the 
heart  or  "  put  life  and  mettle  in  the  heels" 
like  the  rhythmic  lilt  of  Nace  Coleman's  fid- 
dle ?  Or,  in  case  of  a  wedding,  who  can  make 
cake  equal  to  Aunt  Sarah's,  or  who  serve  at 


a  state  dinner  with  more  zeal  (and  less  dis- 
cretion) than  Milly  and  Peterson  ?  And  then 
some  time  or  another  there  is  a  grave  to  be 
dug —  But  why  follow  the  subject  further  ? 
The  world  down  here  would  have  to  stop 
turning  on  its  axis  without  the  negro.  The 
possession  of  all  these  simple  and  hitherto 
despised  occupations  has  assured  him  a  liv- 
ing, with  some  ready  money  to  spare,  and 
has  left  him  master  of  the  situation.  The 
old  ship  is  sinking,  and  Latin,  Greek,  belles- 
lettres,  philosophj^,  and  statesmanship  are 
going  down  with  it.  The  freedman  alone 
knows  how  to  swim. 

The  relations  still  existing  between  the 
ex-slave  and  his  late  lord  (aside  from  poli- 
tics) are  in  the  general  most  friendly.  It 
exhibits  the  black  man  devoid  of  rancor, 
treasuring  up  kindness,  and  oblivious  of  in- 
juries. It  suggests,  too,  that,  after  all,  the 
oppression  was  not  so  grievo»s  and  unmiti- 
gated as  some  have  supposed,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  evil  has  been  forgotten 
and  the  good  remembered  is  highly  credit- 
able to  both  parties. 

Not  long  ago  a  country  gentleman  and  one 
of  his  old  slaves  met  in  a  store,  where  they 
had  gone  to  transact  some  business  and 
make  purchases.  They  had  parted  in  1862, 
but  recognized  and  greeted  each  other  with 
the  cordiality  of  ancient  friendship,  instinct- 
ively the  while  taking  stock  of  each  other's 
appearance  and  deportment.  The  negro  was 
hale,  sleek,  and  well  dressed,  and  in  settling 
up  a  smart  account  which  stood  against  him 
on  the  merchant's  books  he  showed  a  porte- 
monuaie  plethoric  with  the  results  of  a  sum- 
mer's steady  work.  The  master's  heart  was 
warmed  at  the  evident  prosperity  of  his  old 
servant.  He  used  to  think  him  drunken, 
lazy,  and  tricky,  and  had  prophesied  his 
ruin  when  left  to  his  own  devices.  Unlike 
Jonah  and  most  other  prophets  of  evil,  he 
was  not  imbittered  at  the  non-fulfillment  of 
his  predictions,  but  cordially  invited  "  Har- 
ry" out  to  see  the  family  and  the  old  place. 

The  freedmau's  observations  had  not  been 
so  satisfactory.  The  old  master  was  rough- 
ly clad  in  ex-Confederate  gray,  faded,  stain- 
ed, threadbare,  and  frayed  at  the  button- 
holes; his  hair  and  beard  grizzled  to  suit. 
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and  his  face  hag- 
gard and  care-worn. 
His  pocket  -  book 
resembled  a  dried 
North  Carolina  her- 
ring. In  making  his 
purchases  he  was 
scrutinizing  and 
skimpy,  and  once 
obscurely  hinted  at 
credit,  which  the 
shop  -  keeper  failed 
to  hear.  That  after- 
noon Harry  walked 
out  to  the  old  place, 
and  it  saddened  his 
heart  to  see  it.  The 
noble  woodland  that 
used  to  be  so  jealous- 
ly preserved,  and 
was  always  teeming 
with  'possums  and 
'coons,  had  been 
hacked  and  hag- 
gled until  it  had 
nearly  disappeared. 
The  barn  was  gone, 
and  only  some 
charred  and  black- 
ened stumps  indi- 
cated where  it  once 
stood.  The  house 
was  paintless  and 
dilapidated,  the  in- 
closures  broken, 
gates  off  their 
hinges,  or  rudely 
mended  with  rails  or 
boards ;  the  shade 

trees  worm-eaten  and  dying  at  the  top,  the 
lawn  and  borders  hirsute  with  weeds  and 
suckers.  But  still,  as  of  yore,  a  hospitable 
smoke  was  pouring  out  of  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney, and  the  proprietor  was  ready  with  a 
cheerful  and  friendly  welcome. 

Harry  respectfully  dropped  his  hat  upon 
the  porch  floor,  while  he  nervously  fumbled 
for  a  package  in  his  coat  pocket.  I  say. 
Mister  Charles,  does  you  still  use  haccyV^ 
(The  negro  now  carefully  abstains  from  the 
master  and  mistress  in  his  address.) 

"  Oh  yes,  Harry.  And  that  reminds  me — 
here's  a  pound  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe  I  got 
for  you  in  town." 

Harry  looked  confounded,  and  then,  shak- 
ing with  deferential  hilarity,  excavated  a 
package  of  like  character  from  his  own 
pocket. 

"  Why,  Mister  Charles,  dat  is  so  like  old 
times,  and  it's  mighty  queer  we  should  have 
been  rememberin'  adzactly  'bout  the  same 
thing.  Why,  here's  a  pound  of  baccy  I  jist 
fetched  you.  I  jist  was  a-thinkin' —  Well, 
now,  that's  comical — ke-he."  They  ex- 
changed presents  and  compliments,  and  as 
the  negro  retired  toward  the  promised  sup- 
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per  in  the  kitchen,  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"Mighty  sorry  I  left  de  ole  place.  Things 
wouldn't  'a  run  down  dis  way  ef  I'd  'a  staid." 

So  much  for  the  negro  of  the  "  ancien  re- 
gime," the  race  that  has  come  up  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,  indued  with  the  virtues 
and  imperfections  pertaining  to  their  former 
condition.  Their  child-like  ignorance  and 
apathetic  patience,  their  humility  and  train- 
ed capacity  for  labor,  have  conjointly  served 
to  carry  them  creditably  through  a  period  of 
transition  fraught  with  trials  and  dangers. 
They  have  passed  the  Red  Sea  in  safety,  and 
yet  a  few  more  years  and  the  race  of  freed- 
men  itself  will  have  passed  away.  We  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  in  their  regard  the 
problem  is  already  and  favorably  solved. 
But  what  are  freedom  and  the  schools  doing 
for  the  coming  generations  of  the  colored 
race  in  the  Southern  States?  This  is  now 
the  important  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  statesman  and  jihilanthropist,  and  wo 
are  sorry  to  say  we  can't  throw  much  light 
upon  it.  In  so  wide  a  field  the  direct  ob- 
servation of  any  single  individual  must  of 
necessity  be  limited,  and  when  we  under- 
take to  discuss  the  subject  with  others,  we 
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are  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the  very 
small  amount  of  enlightened  consideration 
it  has  received  even  by  those  whom  we 
would  suppose  most  capable  and  most  near- 
ly interested  in  its  elucidation. 

The  teacher  will  most  intelligently  esti- 
mate the  negro's  capacity  for  acquiring  the 
diverse  branches  of  learning,  and  lament  the 
poverty  or  inconstancy  which  so  frequently 
brings  his  scholastic  career  to  a  premature 
conclusion,  as  if  scholarship  was  in  his  case 
an  ultimate  object  of  existence. 

The  clergyman  is  absorbed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  doctrinal  subtleties  or  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  sentiment,  and  in  his  com- 
mendable zeal  for  the  future  welfare  of  his 
neophyte  takes  no  thought  of  what  he  shall 
eat,  or  what  he  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal 
he  shall  be  clothed  in  the  mean  time. 

The  statesman  seems  to  regard  the  brains, 
body,  and  soul  of  his  recent  fellow-citizen 
with  sublime  indifierence,  but  focuses  his 
intellectual  telescope  on  the  mysterious  and 
uncertain  future  of  the  negro  vote,  and  the 
means  of  securing  it  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  You  and  I,  intelligent  reader, 
know  very  well  what  that  means. 

The  average  Southerner  still  gauges  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  political  value  of 
the  negro  by  his  capacity  for  self-sustaining 
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labor.  This  view  may  strike  some  as  nar- 
row and  materialistic,  but  "  the  nigh  penny 
darkens  the  sun,"  and  under  the  shadow  of 
a  hard  and  impending  necessity  we  may 
sometimes  get  clearer  insights  into  practical 
matters  than  can  be  obtained  through  the 
luxurious  haze  of  a  distant  sentimentality. 

Shortly  after  the  war  an  ancient  freedman 
of  our  own  house  called  upon  us  to  ask  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  had  been  all  his  life  a  steady  and 
industrious  shoe-maker,  and  besides  rearing 
a  large  family,  had  deposited  with  us  from 
time  to  time  his  little  savings,  until  they 
amounted  to  some  three  hundred  dollars. 
He  could  read  and  wjite  quite  fluently, 
talked  intelligently  and  well,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  useful  and  respectable  citizen.  He 
had  seven  or  eight  hearty  girls  and  boys,  all 
grown,  or  nearly  so.  We  complimented  him 
on  his  good  fortune,  and,  in  reply  to  his  con- 
fidence, advised  him  at  once  to  put  all  his 
children  to  trades,  extollingthe  value  of  skill- 
ed labor,  and  enlarging  on  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  productive  arts.  His 
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countenance  fell,  for  although  he  had  long 
been  free  from  legal  bonds,  his  mind  was 
completely  enslaved  by  the  traditions  of  the 
land.  Eis  children  work  at  trades !  Why, 
they  could  have  aspired  to  more  under  the 
old  system.  Now,  he  wanted  to  make  his 
daughters  ladies,  and  have  them  learn  on 
the  piano,  and  send  his  sons  to  college,  with 
a  hint  at  the  learned  professions.  So  he 
drew  his  funds  and  departed,  a  sadder  but 
not  a  wiser  man. 

Tlicre  is  a  vague  belief  among  the  unlet- 
tered classes  that  an  education"  is  a  sort 
of  talisman  which  can  protect  its  jiossessor 
against  the  curse  of  Adam,  and  insure  a  life 
of  dignified  ease  and  gentility.  Tlie  negro 
believed  it  was  tlie  white  man's  fetich  tliat 
gave  him  wealth,  power,  and  sui>remacy. 
Hence  the  wild  rush  for  the  schools  when 
the  barriers  were  first  removed.  Here  the 
elders  soon  discovered  they  had  undertaken 
something  harder  than  hoeing  corn,  and 
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tliafc  the  legal  disabilifcy  bad  not  been  the 
only  difficulty  in  their  way  to  Parnassus ; 
80  they  dropped  off,  confused,  discouraged, 
ragged,  and  hungry,  and  fell  back  on  their 
trained  muscle.  But  the  movement  was 
only  checked  temporarily,  and  the  hope  of 
the  parent  was  delegated  to  the  children. 
The  strong  arm  sustains  the  young  brain  as 
it  advances  with  steadier  and  better  assured 
steps,  and  in  another  decade  the 
race  will  have  nearly  outgrown 
one  of  the  marks  of  its  former 
condition.  Not  only  in  the 
schools,  but  elsewhere,  do  we 
already  observe  the  ameliora- 
ting influence  of  letters  on  the 
manners,  tastes,  and  habits  of 
the  colored  population. 

Our  domestic  servants  are 
more  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  property  in  small 
matters  than  formerly,  when 
they  felt  and  acted  like  com- 
mon owners  of  the  household 
stuff  or  farm  products.  They 
are  losiug  their  tastes  for  the 
midnight  dances  and  barbaric 
sports  in  which  they  once  de- 
lighted. The  'possums,  'coons, 
and  eels  are  left  in  peace,  while 
they  devote  their  evening  lei- 
sure to  books  and  learning. 
Our  gardener  spends  half  his 
wages  in  stamps  and  station- 
ery, and  the  cook  lets  her  bread 


sour  while  she  is  agonizing  over  her  long- 
tailed  literary  p's  and  q's.  Their  manners  are 
more  respectful  and  self-respecting,  evincing 
greater  deference  for  the  educated  superiori- 
ty of  their  employers  than  they  ever  did  for 
the  ownership  of  their  former  masters.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  cookery  has  degener- 
ated, their  skill  in  the  manual  arts  is  general- 
ly decreasing,  and  their  weakness  for  genteel 
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occupations  increasing.  They  are  less  dis- 
posed to  grapple  with  tough  jobs,  and  seem 
to  understand  that  the  following  text  is 
apocryphal :  "  Hate  not  laborious  work,  nei- 
ther husbandry,  which  the  Most  High  hath 
ordained." 

In  communities  where  they  are  numerous 
we  may  still  too  frequently  see  groups  of 
adults  idling  about  the  market-places  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  or  even  later,  and  in  obscure 
alleys  observe  gangs  of  unlicked  boys  brawl- 
ing over  hustle  cap  or  other  sinful  games  of 
chance.  Humane  attempts  to  reclaim  these 
juvenile  wildings  and  train  them  to  useful- 
ness sometimes  succeed,  but  as  often  result 
in  lamftutable  failure.  But  New  York  has 
her  Biddies  and  beggar  beats,  and,  all  things 
considered,  we  may  have  the  advantage  in 
the  comparison. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  sum  up  the  results 
of  our  observations  in  a  brief  paragraph  : 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  morals,  manners,  and  social  habits  of  the 


colored  race  since  the  emancipation,  operated 
by  the  simple  consciousness  of  freedom. 
The  influence  of  books  and  letters  has  been 
most  favorable  as  far  as  it  extends,  but  the 
schools  are  too  few  and  too  limited  in  means 
to  cover  so  vast  a  field.  They  need  rein- 
forcements both  of  men  and  money.  For  a 
people  (as  for  an  individual)  to  maintain  a 
status  in  this  country  a  fair  share  of  the 
solid  property  is  essential,  acquired  neither 
by  donation,  legislation,  nor  speculation,  but 
by  honest  industry.  The  education  most 
needed  by  the  negro  is  that  which  will  most 
directly  develop  his  capacity  for  self-main- 
tenance and  accumulation.  We  would  sug- 
gest industrial  schools,  and  leave  to  states- 
men and  philanthropists  to  provide  the 
ways  and  means.  The  Southern  country, 
with  all  its  natural  wealth,  is  now  in  the 
market,  and  in  twenty  years  will  belong  nei- 
ther to  speculators,  politicians,  nor  thieves, 
but  to  those  who  may  earn  it  by  intelligent 
and  persistent  labor. 


ONE  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  common 
nature  is  that  we  seem  to  have  more 
consideration  for  man  after  he  is  dead  than 
while  he  is  alive.  Very  often  we  neglect 
and  disparage  him  in  the  flesh,  and  esteem 
and  eulogize  him  in  the  grave.  Exanima- 
tion  has  more  power  than  great  deeds  to 
make  heroes,  for  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 
is  a  glamour  to  the  living.  Perfect  appre- 
ciation belongs  to  obituaries.  The  earliest 
murmur  of  fame  is  frequently  the  echo  of  the 
first  earth  thrown  on  the  coffin  lid. 

This  disposition  to  delay  honor  and  with- 


hold affection  for  the  advent  of  the  under- 
taker, this  propensity  to  retain  chaplets  for 
the  sake  of  employing  them  as  immortelles, 
is  witnessed  in  mortuary  celebration.  We 
must  compound  with  our  conscience  for  our 
disregard  of  the  living  by  our  attention  to 
the  dead.  By  some  irrational  casuistry  we 
must  couclude  that  we  make  amends  to  kind 
hearts  we  have  rejected  by  piling  marble 
mockeries  above  their  silent  pulses.  Only 
by  such  assumption  can  we  explain  the  so- 
licitude and  veneration  that  have  been  shown 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  for  the  lifeless 
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body.  Race,  clime, 
or  creed  has  made 
little  difference  in 
what  might  be  call- 
ed the  universal  cor- 
poreal superstition. 
However  hostile,  un- 
just, or  cruel  human 
nature  may  be  to 
one  of  its  co-heirs, 
its  tendency  is  to 
the  benignant,  even 
to  the  sentimental, 
when  good  offices 
have  been  made  su- 
perfluous by  a  funer- 
al. Respect  may  be 
slender  or  null  for 
the  breathing,  think- 
ing, sensitive,  sym- 
pathetic form,  but 
a  certain  sacredness 

attaches  thereto  the  moment  it  becomes  clay. 
The  divine  spark,  the  godlike  element,  as  it 
is  styled,  appears  to  count  for  nothing,  save 
by  its  absence. 

Pagans  and  Christians,  Socinians  and 
Scriptnralists,  agree  in  this  post-mortem 
veneration.  No  people  have  as  yet  been 
discovered,  whatever  their  wildness  or  an- 
tiquity, who  have  not  had  sepulchral  rites, 
and  associated  them  with  a  certain  degree 
of  solemnity.  Indeed,  sepulture  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  mark  of  the  human  species. 
Where  that  is  omitted  the  trace  of  humanity 
is  lost,  since  no  order  of  the  lower  animals 
evinces  care  for  the  dead.  The  annals  of 
the  race  are  revealed  by  the  vestiges  of 
tombs  which  antedate  by  ages  the  historic 
period,  and  which  still  puzzle  the  most  learn- 
ed of  archaeologists.  We  are  connected  with 
the  past,  the  dimmest  and  remotest,  by  an 
endless  line  of  graves,  and  all  we  know  of 
countless  nations  is  that  they  died  and  were 
buried.    This  revolving  ball,  with  its  hun- 
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dreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  but  a  vast 
grave-yard.  The  living  bear  but  an  infini- 
tesimal proportion  to  the  dead,  whose  re- 
mains are  incorporated  with  every  foot  of 
soil  we  call  our  own.  We  are  as  a  handful 
of  men  standing  between  the  billions  gone 
and  the  billions  yet  to  come — on  one  hand 
the  inheritors  of  Time,  on  the  other  the  heirs 
of  Eternity. 

Interments,  reasoning  by  induction,  have 
almost  always  been  associated  with  some 
form  of  religion,  and  their  rites  have  often 
been  preserved  when  the  faith  which  in- 
spired them  has  been  forgotten.  Not  a  few 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  present  day 
are  anachronistic,  because  they  have  been 
borrowed  without  understanding  from  a  dif- 
ferent past,  and  are  meaningless  because  the 
link  is  broken  that  bound  them  to  signifi- 
cance. 

The  three  principal  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  have  been  by  embalming,  by  incre- 
mation, and  by  interment. 

The  first  process  was 
not  confined,  as  is  often 
thought,  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. Mummies  have 
been  found  in  Mexico ; 
and  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, as  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega  witnessed,  and 
as  Prescott  chronicles, 
preserved  the  bodies  of 
their  Incas  after  the 
Eastern  fashion.  In  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Cuzco  these  moiiarchs 
sat,  natural  as  life,  in 
chairs  of  gold,  attired 
in  royal  state,  their 
hands  crossed  upon 
their  breasts,  and  their 
heads  inclined  as  if 
in  obeisance  to  their 
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anointed  queens,  ranged  opposite  in  the  grim 
dignity  of  death.  The  Guanches,  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
also  rudely  embalmed  their  corpses  by  re- 
moving the  entrails,  drying  them  in  the  air, 
covering  them  with  varnish,  and  consigning 
them  to  a  wooden  case,  after  wrapping  them 
closely  in  goat-skin. 

The  Egyptians,  however,  carried  their 
process  to  perfection  by  introducing  antisep- 
tics into  the  vacated  interiors  of  their  (lead, 
thus  embalming  in  their  catacombs,  it  is  es- 
timated, not  less  than  400,000,000  persons. 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  especially 
the  former,  have  minutely  explained  the 
method  of  preservation,  and  from  them  we 
learn  that  it  was  a  regular  trade.  The  em- 
balmers  removed  the  brain  and  the  intes- 
tines, supplying  the  emptiness  with  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  spices,  and  then  placed  the 
body  in  natron  for  seventy  days.  Subse- 
(juently  it  was  carefully  laved  and  wrapped 
with  bandages  of  fine  linen  smeared  with 
gum,  and  put  in  a  wooden  case  shaped  after 
the  human  figure. 
There  were  other 
modes  of  embalming 
less  expensive,  the 
rate  varying  from 
$1800  to  $400  in  our 
currency,  which  was 
so  much  money  in 
those  days  that  we 
can  not  now  see  how 
Egyptians  of  the  or- 
dinary class  could 
possibly  afford  to 
die.  They  doubt- 
less lived  longer 
than  they  would 
have  done  other- 
wise, prompted  by  a 
prudent  economy  to 
avoid  the  extrava- 
gance of  burial  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  cheapest  way 


of  embalming,  adopted  usually  by  the  poor, 
was  to  free  the  abdomen  of  the  intestines  by 
means  of  a  clyster — commonly  the  oil  of  the 
cedar-tree — and  let  the  body  lie  in  natron 
until  the  flesh  was  impregnated.  Recent 
investigations  indicate  that  heat  must  have 
been  applied  to  the  corpses  after  they  had 
been  filled  with  some  bituminous  substance, 
and  creosote  generated  and  diffused  through 
all  the  tissues.  The  reason  that  heat  was 
not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  authorities  is 
supposed  to  be  their  desire  to  keep  the  proc- 
ess secret,  and  enhance  the  dignity  and  mys- 
tery of  the  art. 

Embalming  is  still  employed.  The  means 
adopted  by  Chaussier  and  others  have  been 
to  eviscerate  the  body  and  keep  it  constant- 
ly saturated  with  protochloride  of  mercury. 
The  salt,  combining  with  the  flesh,  not  only 
gives  it  firmness,  but  renders  it  incorrupti- 
ble either  by  internal  or  external  agencies. 
The  injection  into  the  veins  of  a  concentra- 
ted solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  or  of 
chloride  of  mercury  and  wood-vinegar,  or 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  has  been  found  very  ef- 
fective not  only  for  anatomical  purposes, 
but  also  for  embalming. 

We  might  attain  to  the  preservative  ex- 
cellence of  the  Egyptians  were  we  so  mind- 
ed ;  but  as  embalming,  except  for  temporary 
convenience,  is  not  deemed  desirable  with 
us,  and  forms  no  part  of  our  theological  sys- 
tem, we  have  no  ambition  to  rival  them  in 
mummification.  Our  sepulchral  vanity  man- 
ifests itself  in  grandiloquent  epitaphs  and 
sculptured  monuments,  instead  of  in  desic- 
cated carcasses  and  pigmental  disguises  of 
death.  The  aesthetic  element  alone  would 
prevent  us  from  imitating  the  dwellers  ou 
the  Nile,  who  made  death  more  hideous  to 
the  eye  than  it  could  be  to  the  sapremest 
superstition. 

At  what  time  the  custom  of  incremation 
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began  we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
though  it  probably  preceded  history.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  seem  to  have  practiced  it 
somewhat ;  but  interment  was  their  general 
rule.  The  Greeks  were,  so  far  as  known, 
the  first  to  adopt  it  to  any  great  extent ; 
and  yet  they  followed  the  habit  of  inhuma- 
tion likewise,  the  verb  Bclttteiv  meaning  to 
dispose  of  the  body  in  either  way. 

When  the  body  was  to  be  consigned  to 
the  earth  it  was  put  into  a  cofiQn  either  of 
baked  clay  or  earthenware,  and  carried  be- 
yond the  town,  in  consequence  of  the  belief, 
then  prevalent,  that  the  presence  of  the  dead 
brought  moral  infection  to  the  living.  (We 
now  prohibit  intramural  burial,  iuterpret- 
ing  the  former  superstition  hygienically,  and 
profiting  by  the  interpretation.)  If  burn- 
ing were  preferred,  the  remains  were  placed 
upon  a  pyre,  which  was  ignited  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. After  the  flames  had  been  extin- 
guished, the  calcined  bones  were  collected 
and  deposited  in  urns,  which  were  preserved 
in  tombs  erected  at  the  side  of  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  city. 

The  denial  of  obsequies  was  considered  a 
disgrace  and  punishment,  and  was  restrict- 
ed to  certain  criminals,  whose  bodies  after 
death  were  cast  into  receptacles  designed 
to  that  end,  and  left  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  elements. 

Rome  during  the  republic  buried  its  dead, 
although  incineration  was  not  infrequent. 
Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla — his  self-pronounced 
epitaph  was  that  he  had  repaid  every  kind- 
ness from  a  friend  and  every  wrong  from  a 
foe — is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
Cornelian  family  whose  body  was  burned. 
This  was  done  at  his  own  request,  made  just 
as  he  had  completed  his  memoirs,  two  days 
before  his  death,  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  approaching  end.  During  Augustus's 
reign  incremation  became  general,  contin- 
uing to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
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when  the  spread  of  Christianity  caused  its 
disuse. 

The  burning  was  very  nearly  the  same  as 
with  the  Greeks,  except  the  ceremony  was 
often  more  expensive.  A  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  ordered  that  the  pile,  generally  built 
with  four  equal  sides  in  the  form  of  an  altar, 
should  be  composed  of  wood  untouched  by 
the  axe;  but  this  rule  was  not  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  With  averted  face,  the  nearest 
relatives  kindled  the  pyre,  and  precious  per- 
fumes, oils,  ornaments,  and  articles  of  rai- 
ment were  thrown  upon  and  consumed  in 
the  flames.  The  ashes  of  the  whole  were 
sprinkled  with  wine,  accompanied  with  an 
invocation  to  the  manes,  and  collected  in  an 
urn  of  brass  or  bronze.  One  of  the  sharers 
of  the  ceremony  purified  those  present  by 
sprinkling  them  thrice  with  water  from  an 
olive-branch ;  then  the  prseficse  pronounced 
the  word  "Ilicet,"  the  friends  exclaimed, 
"  Vale,  vale,  vale,"  and  returned  home  to  a 
sumptuous  feast. 

The  kinsfolk  of  a  man  of  rank  burned  the 
body  on  the  ground  purchased  for  the  sep- 
ulchre, but  the  poor  had  a  public  place  (tts- 
trina)  for  incremation,  because  it  was  so 
much  less  expensive. 

The  tombs  of  the  wealthy  and  titled  were 
often  spacious  and  costly,  the  walls  contain- 
ing niches  in  which  the  urns  were  deposited, 
as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  tombs  lining  the 
Appian  Way. 

Interment  has  a  hundredfold  the  variety 
of  embalming  or  incremation.  It  has  been 
practiced  over  all  the  globe,  in  every  land, 
in  every  time.  It  was  the  earliest  mode  of 
burial ;  it  is  the  present,  and  will  be  prob- 
ably the  future  mode. 

The  study  of  mortuary  architecture  is  of 
the  widest  range.  So  many  theories  and  hy- 
potheses have  been  held  concerning  it  that, 
even  now,  in  spite  of  the  most  zealous  and 
labored  researches,  archseologists  are  unable 
to  agree  whether  certain  dolmens  are  mon- 
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iiments  of  the  dead  or  sacrificial  altars ; 
whether  the  mysterious  aborigiual  mounds 
are  tombs  or  law  courts ;  whether  the  strange 
circles  so  generally  discovered  are  temples  or 
])laces  of  burial.  Investigation  has  shown  nu- 
merous opinions  on  this  subject  to  be  absurd- 
ly fantastic ;  that  the  antiquary  who  believes 
liimself  absorbed  in  search  of  facts  is  more 
liable  than  most  men  to  become  the  dupe  of 
baseless  speculation  or  vagrant  imagining. 

Burial-places,  as  embraced  in  inhumation, 
comprehend  tumuli,  dolmens,  circles,  ave- 
nues, and  menhirs.  Albeit,  without  any 
])ositive  information,  we  may  assume  that 
man,  in  providing  for  the  dead,  must  pri- 
marily have  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth  and 
placed  the  body  therein,  raising  a  mound 
over  the  grave  if  the  person  buried  were  of 
consequence  enough  to  merit  a  mark  of  any 
kind.  He  could  hardly  have  remained  very 
long  satisfied,  however,  with  so  simple  a 
sepulture.  His  development  must  have  in- 
creased his  care  for  departed  friends,  and 
created  a  desire  to  protect  the  corpse  in 
some  way.  Hence  coffins  of  some  descrip- 
tion, made  of  wood  doubtless  in  wooded 
regions,  and  of  stone  in  stony  countries. 
The  wooden  inclosures,  of  course,  decayed 
and  left  no  trace ;  but  the  stone  lasted,  and 
is  still  seen  in  the  rude  cists  taken  from  an- 
cient graves.  Such  simple  tombs  must  have 
grown  more  complex  with  the  advance  of 
civilization,  finally  requiring  means  of  ac- 
cess to  relatives  or  descendants,  many  of 
whom  in  the  earlier  ages  believed  that  the 
dead  had  urgent  needs  during  the  interme- 


diate state  preceding  the  translation  of  the 
soul. 

Burial,  as  I  have  said,  antedates  the  ear- 
liest times  that  we  have  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion of.  The  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh 
must  have  been  erected  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years  before  what  is  known  as  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  must  have  been  a  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  a  rugged  tumulus  or  cairn, 
having  external  access  to  the  chambers.  The 
oldest  tumulus  outside  of  Egypt  for  which 
we  have  any  absolute  authentic  date  is  that 
which  Alyattes,  the  father  of  CrcESUs,  King 
of  Lydia,  built  for  himself,  561  B.C.  Herod- 
otus described  it,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
been  thoroughly  explored.  It  is  200  feet 
high  and  1180  feet  in  diameter,  the  upper 
part  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  clay, 
loam,  and  a  species  of  rubble  concrete,  sup- 
porting a  mass  of  brick-work  surmounted 
by  a  platform  of  masonry. 

Another  group  of  tombs  near  Smyrna  is 
called  the  Tombs  of  Tantalais.  They  must 
be  as  old  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
B.C.,  the  predecessors  of  the  tombs  of  Sardis ; 
and  as  they  still  stand  on  the  plain  of  Troy, 
many  zealous  antiquaries  feel  confident  they 
cover  the  remains  of  warriors  who  fell  dur- 
ing that  apocryphal  siege.  The  tombs  or 
treasuries  of  the  Atridse  at  Mycenae,  referred 
to  by  Pausanias,  are  profoundly  interesting. 
The  best  preserved  of  these  is  a  circular 
chamber  forty-eight  and  a  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter, covered  by  a  horizontal  vault,  and  hav- 
ing a  sepulchral  chamber  on  one  side. 

In  the  older  cemeteries  of  the  Etrurians 
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are  tombs  supposed  to  be  contempora- 
neous with  these.  One  of  the  largest  of 
the  Etrurian  remains  is  the  Cocumella,  at 
Vulci.  It  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  must  have  been  original- 
ly some  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 
Two  un symmetrical  steles  rise  near  the 
centre,  and  mar  the  completeness  of  the 
design.  Regulini  Galeassi's  tomb  at  Caere 
is  very  rich  and  remarkable.  One  of  the 
chambers  is  filled  with  vessels  and  fur- 
niture, mainly  of  bronze,  very  highly 
wrought.  The  patterns  so  closely  re- 
semble the  still  older  ones  discovered  at 
Nineveh  that  they  go  far  toward  fixing 
the  date  of  the  tomb  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

These  and  many  other  tumuli  on  the 
northeastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
clearly  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the 
age  of  bronze.  Iron  may  have  been  known 
too  at  that  time,  though  Hesiod,  in  his 
Works  and  Days,  declares  that  brass  pre- 
ceded it  in  respect  to  use.  The  famous 
iron  pillar  at  Kutub,  near  Delhi,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  in  all  probability  the  largest 
mass  of  forged  iron  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
skill  shown  in  its  workmanship  is  good 
evidence  that  the  Hindoos  extracted  iron 
from  its  ore  in  the  primeval  period.  The 
fact  that  iron  has  not  been  found  in  early 
graves,  though  there  is  ground  for  thinking 
that  Egypt  had  made  its  acquaintance  three 
thousand  years  B.C.,  simply  goes  to  show  how 
slow  was  the  progress  of  the  arts  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  useful  of  metals  took  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  centuries  to  travel  across  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

Dolmens,  or  tables  of  stone,  within  or  with- 
out graves,  represent  another  kind  of  tomb, 
and  are  chiefly  found  among  the  relics  of  the 
Celts.  They  seem  to  begin  with  the  rude 
stone  cists  (kistvaens)  which  are  discovered 
in  sepulchral  tumuli.  The  cists  are  some- 
times composed  of  but  four,  though  general- 
ly of  six  or  more,  stones  set  edgewise,  and 
covered  by  a  cap-stone,  so  as  to  protect  the 
body.  By  degrees  the  kistvaen  extended  to 
a  chamber,  and  received  more  than  one  de- 
posit, making  it  necessary  to  keep  the  top 
open  until  the  last  burial.  This  inconven- 
ience evidently  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
passage  communicating  with  the  outer  air. 
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the  best  example  of  which  is  in  the  tumulus 
of  Gavr  Innis,  in  the  Morbihan.  Many  dol- 
mens, especially  in  Great  Britain,  were  above- 
ground,  as  that  in  Castle  Wellan,  Ireland.  It 
certainly  never  could  have  had  walls,  and 
the  cap-stone  is  carefully  poised  on  three 
points.  This  tripod  dolmen  is  presumed  to 
be  more  modern  than  the  walled  variety.  In 
Ireland,  Denmark,  and  France  are  numerous 
instances  of  dolmens  surmounting  tumuli, 
that  of  De  Bousquet,  in  the  Aveyron  Depart- 
ment of  Southern  France,  being  the  most 
celebrated. 

Some  of  the  interments  during  the  Celtic 
period  show  that  the  bodies  were  frequently 
buried  in  strange  positions.  Skeletons  have 
been  found  lying  on  the  side,  the  head  in- 
clined a  little  forward,  the  knees  drawn 
near  the  chest,  and  the  heels  to  the  thighs, 
the  elbows  being  brought  close  to  the  knees, 
and  the  hands  to  the  face.  Just  such  a  skel- 
eton was  exhumed  from  a  barrow  on  Smerril 
Moor.  It  had  been  laid  on  its  left  side  in  an 
irregularly  formed  cavity,  on  the  surface  of 
a  natural  rock,  over  which,  as  usual,  the 
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mound  was  formed  of  loose  stones  and 
mould.  Behind  the  skeleton  was  a  hand- 
some drinking  cup,  with  a  meshing  rule 
(made  from  the  rib  of  a  horse),  a  dagger, 
an  arrow-head,  and  some  other  implements 
of  flint. 

In  an  oblong  oval  cist  in  North  Wiltshire 
was  found  a  skeleton  in  a  contracted  posi- 
tion, the  head  resting  on  the  left  hand,  and 
wi£h  it  a  bronze  dagger,  a  barbed  arrow- 
head of  flint,  and  a  beautiful  drinking  cup. 

In  Derbyshire,  in  1862,  a  mound  some 
twenty -two  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
three  feet  high  was  dug  into,  exposing  a 
cist  formed  partly  of  natural  rock  and  part- 
ly of  stones  set  on  edge,  and  covered  with  a 
large  flat  stone.  Clearing  away  the  rubbish 
revealed  the  remains  of  a  young  person  lying 
on  the  right  side  with  the  knees  drawn  up. 
In  front  of  and  near  the  hand  of  the  skele- 
ton was  a  richly  ornamented  food  vessel,  the 
diagonal  and  herring-bone  lines  formed  by 
twisted  thongs  impressed  on  the  soft  clay 


of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. Two  other  cists 
were  disclosed,  each  of 
them  containing  a  skel- 
eton in  much  the  same 
position,  with  the  same 
weapons  and  utensils. 
At  the  side  of  the  cist 
were  a  heap  of  burned 
bones  and  a  few  flakes 
of  burned  flint,  and 
within  it  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rats'  bones  and 
snails'  shells. 

Some  skeletons  have 
been  discovered  in  a 
sitting  posture,  leaning 
back  against  the  side 
of  the  cist,  roughly  cov- 
ered in  with  large  lime- 
stone slabs;  others  again 
in  a  kneeling  position ; 
others  buried  in  pairs 
side  by  side  and  shoul- 
fler  to  shoulder,  but 
facing  opposite  ways. 
In  a  cist  composed  of 
four  upright  slabs  were 
discovered  the  skeletons 
of  a  man  and  woman  and 
two  children.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  they 
were  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  the 
head  having  died,  the 
wife  and  offspring  were 
immolated,  and  all  in- 
terred together. 

Circles,  another  inter- 
esting species  of  mon- 
uments, are  scarcely 
known  in  France,  though 
very  common  in  Algeria, 
as  they  are  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and 
notably  on  the  British  Islands.  The  stone 
circles  in  Europe  seem  to  have  superseded 
the  circular  earthen  mounds  surrounding 
the  early  tumuli.  They  encompass  the  tu- 
muli in  several  rows,  sometimes  as  high  as 
seven,  and  frequently  inclose  dolmens,  either 
standing  on  the  level  plain  or  on  the  tumuli. 
The  larger  circles,  instead  of  girding  tombs, 
are  generally  thought  to  be  either  cenotaphic 
or  marking  the  site  of  temples  dedicated  to 
the  honor  or  Avorship  of  the  dead. 

Avenues  are  of  two  classes — those  leading 
to  circles,  and  those  representing  externally 
the  passages  in  tumuli  that  lead  to  the  cen- 
tral chamber.  They  are  merely  rows  of 
stones  from  nowhere  to  no  place,  so  far  as 
accurate  investigation  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  prove.  What  their  particular  purpose 
was  is  beyond  conjecture ;  but  that  they 
formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  past  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted.   The  theories  of  archaiologists  re- 
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spectiug  avenues  have  been  innumerable. 
Some  have  contended  that  they  marked 
plans  of  battles ;  others,  that  they  are  the 
outlines  of  temples ;  and  others  again,  that 
they  indicate  the  march  of  the  Druid  priests. 
In  sooth,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any 
idea  too  ridiculous  not  to  have  been  evolved 
from  the  inner  consciousness  of  an  antiqua- 
ry cudgeling  his  addled  brain  over  avenues. 

At  Cas  Tor,  on  the  western  edge  of  Dart- 
moor, is  a  series  of  avenues  some  six  hun- 
dred yards  long ;  and  on  Dartmoor  are  sev- 


eral others,  from  which  learned  blockheads 
have  for  years  been  striving  to  unfold  cer- 
tain mysteries  of  the  Druidic  faith.  They 
may  succeed  eventually,  though  there  is  no 
more  need  of  their  contemplating  the  enig- 
matical avenues  than  there  is  of  looking  for 
the  poetic  ideal  of  a  Scotch  lassie  in  the 
strapping  queans  of  the  Highlands. 

The  menhirs  or  tall  stones  are  the  last  di- 
vision of  the  Celtic  relics  of  sepulture,  and 
are  more  mysterious  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  seems  to 
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tions  on  the  menhirs  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  so 
far  as  deciphered,  appear  to  answer  to  our  inscriptions, 
recording  names,  date,  and  age,  accompanied  by  some 
tribute  to  the  deceased.  In  France  the  menhir  was 
early  adopted  by  the  Christians,  who  surmounted  it 
with  a  cross,  as  they  did  at  the  Lochcrist  menhir  in 
Brittany. 

The  cists  throughout  Britain  vary  much  in  forma- 
tion as  well  as  iu  the  qualitj^  of  the  contents  found. 
One  in  Middleton,  fashioned  from  rough  masses  of 
stone,  surrounded  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  lying  on 
her  left  side.  About  the  neck  were  the  beads  of  a  fine 
jet  necklace,  and  above  her  lay  the  remains  of  an  infant. 

A  cist  in  Liff's-Low  was  composed  of  eight  large 
limestone  slabs  set  edgewise,  making  a  compact  and 
almost  octagonal  chamber.  In  it  was  a  masculine  skeleton,  partly 
contracted;  a  hammer-head  of  deer's  horn  behind  the  knees,  and 
behind  the  head  several  flint  arrow-heads,  flint  knives,  and  wild- 
boar  tusks. 

In  England  tree  colBfins  have  been  discovered  in  barrows,  some 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  having  evidently  been  wrapped  in  the 
skin  of  beasts,  and  sometimes  in  woolen  cloth. 

Lead  cofiius  have  not  infrequently  been  found  in  the  cemeteries 
of  London,  York,  Colchester,  Kingsholme,  and  elsewhere.  They 
are  usually  ornamented  with  amulets,  beaded  mouldings,  and 
raised  scalloped  shells.  A  lead  cofQn  discovered  some  time  since 
in  Hampshire  was  five  feet  six  inches  long,  and  sixteen  and  a  half 
inches  broad.  The  metal  was  much  corroded,  and  plain  on  the 
outside.  The  skeleton,  that  of  a  woman,  was  nearly  perfect.  Small 
glass  bottles,  supposed  to  be  lachrymatories,  were  in  the  cist,  the 
glass  being  thin  and  of  a  pale  green  color. 

Dolmens  are  numerous  in  Spain,  the  finest  being  the  dolmen  of 
Antequera.    The  chamber  is  somewhat  oval,  measuring  internally 


PLAN  OF  AVBHTJRY  CIRCLE 
AND  KENNET  AVENUE,  EN- 
GLAND. 

be  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  thej'^  are 
merely  head-stones — 
that  they  8ui)erseded 
the  barrow  as  more  en- 
during and  distinct- 
ive than  the  mere 
mound,  and  have  been 
continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time  by  all  nations 
who  bury  instead  of 
burning  the  dead. 
The  Ogham  inscrip- 
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about  eighty  feet  from  the  en- 
trauce  to  the  front  of  the  stone 
closing  the  rear,  while  the  width 
is  some  twenty,  and  the  height 
ten  feet.  The  whole,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-one  stones,  more 
or  less  shaped  by  art,  was  orig- 
inally covered  by  a  mound  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter. 

A  very  remarkable  dolmen  is 
inclosed  in  a  church  at  Arrichinaga,  in  the 
province  of  Biscay.  It  is  called  San  Miguel, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  made  a  species 
of  shrine  in  consequence  of  a  superstitious 
sacredness  attaching  to  dolmens  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity.  Dolmens  exist  in  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  Scandinavia,  North  Germany, 
Algeria,  Tripoli,  in  the  Mediterranean  isl- 
ands, even  in  Western  Asia  and  India,  many 
very  interesting  specimens  having  been  dis- 
covered in  each  of  those  regions. 

In  India  is  a  curious  class  of  sepulchral 
monuments  known  as  dagobas,  those  of  Cey- 
lon being  peculiar  to  that  island.  One  of 
these,  the  Lanka  Ramayana,  was  built  a.d. 
231 ;  is  a  nearly  hemispherical  dome,  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  box -like  appendage, 
called  a  tee,  and  surrounded  by  three  rows 
of  tall  stone  pillars.  The  dome  of  the  da- 
goba  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  tu- 
muli or  cairns,  so  common  in  Northern  Asia, 
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which  must  have  existed  in  India  in  prime- 
val times.  It  is  thought  that  the  Buddhists 
converted  the  dome  into  a  relic  shrine,  and 
then  added  a  square  box  to  the  top,  which 
is  still  seen  in  all  the  rock -cut  and  sculp- 
tured tombs  of  India.  The  box  must  prima- 
rily have  represented  a  wooden  casket,  inas- 
much as  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  were 
no  hewn-stoue  buildings  in  India  before  the 
year  250  B.C.  Travelers  in  that  enigmatical 
land  will  remember  how  even  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  Brahmins  will  romance  in 
regard  to  the  beautiful  cave  temples  of  Elora 
or  Elephanta.  They  will  be  gravely  inform- 
ed that  the  temples  in  those  cities,  as  well  as 
in  Benares,  Delhi,  and  elsewhere,  were  erect- 
ed by  the  Pandus  more  than  3000  B.C.,  and 
if  they  doubt  it,  the  sacerdotal  Munchausens 
will  add  15,000  or  20,000  years  in  order  to 
make  their  story  interesting.  Time  has 
neither  value  nor  significance  in  India, 
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■where  the  remotest  past  is  as  the  present, 
and  the  most  vivid  present  as  the  remotest 
past. 

The  Senbya  Pagoda,  in  Bnrmah,  is  an  ex- 
ternal monnd  encircling  the  tope,  with  a  com- 
plicated rail — nnqnestionably  the  snperses- 
siou  of  the  circles  of  rnde  stones — and  a  sim- 
ulated dagoba  rex)lacing  the  simulated  cist. 
These  are  great  changes  from  the  old  monu- 
ments, though  not  more  than  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  that  the  pagoda 
was  built  less  than  sixty  years  since.  This 
single  instance  clearly  shows  the  steady  im- 
provement made  in  tombs  throughout  the 


world,  and  how  ready  all  nations  have  been 
to  honor  the  dead  with  fitting  monuments 
when  they  had  acquired  sufficient  architect- 
ural knowledge. 

This  continent  contains  no  rude  stone  mon- 
uments of  sepulture,  though  there  are  exten- 
sive earth-works,  analogous  to  those  in  the 
Old  World,  and  some  of  them  peculiar  to  the 
New.  These  mounds,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  are  divided  into  defensive  inclosures, 
sacred  and  miscellaneous  inclosures,  mounds 
of  sacrifice,  mounds  of  burial,  temple  mounds, 
and  animal  mounds.  The  commonest  mounds 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  incontestably 
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raised  over  the  dead,  tlieir  size  probably 
being  in  projiortion  to  the  importance  of  the 
deceased.  A  tumulus  of  this  sort  near  Par- 
kersburg,  in  West  Virginia,  is  seventy  feet 
high,  and  another  at  Miamisburgh,  in  Ohio, 
is  sixty-eight  feet  high,  evincing  the  conse- 
quence of  the  personages  commemorated. 
The  mounds  occasionally  contain  two  or 
more  skeletons ;  but  this  is  rare,  except 
where  the  Indians  in  later  times  have  de- 
posited their  dead  therein,  under  an  im- 
pression of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  The 
theories  and  opinions  about  these  mounds 
have  been  as  numerous  and  contradictory  as 
those  cherished  respecting  Celtic  and  Druidic 
remains  in  Europe.  Whether  they  were  built 
by  the  aborigines  of  this  country  or  by  an  en- 
tirely different  race  still  seems  to  be  an  open 
question.  The  mound-builders  must  have 
been  a  settled  people,  pastoral,  and  even  ag- 
ricultural, and  they  appear  to  have  had  a 
higher  civilization  than  the  red  men — al- 
ways more  or  less  nomadic,  and  never  ris- 
ing beyond  the  condition  of  fighters  and 
hunters.  The  strange  heaps  are  generally 
known  as  Indian  mounds ;  and  to  whomso- 
ever they  may  owe  their  origin,  many  of  them 
are  certainly  burial-places,  though  no  link 
of  connection  between  them  and  the  trans- 
atlantic tumuli  can  be  established. 

Some  of  the  aborigines — certain  tribes  of 


the  Sioux,  for  instance — instead  of  burying 
their  dead,  wrap  them  in  skins  or  blankets, 
and  place  them  on  a  rude  wicker-work  made 
of  boughs  and  saplings  laid  across  jjoles  rest- 
ing upon  others  notched  and  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  corpses  are  left  to  the  sunshine 
and  the  storm,  hawks  and  vultures,  the  In- 
dians being  careless  of  that,  convinced  that 
the  spirit  has  been  gathered  to  Manitou,  the 
protector  of  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 

The  Guebers,  Parsees,  or  Fire-Worshipers, 
as  they  are  indifferently  named,  have  extraor- 
dinary funeral  ceremonies,  being  almost  if 
not  the  only  people  known  who  fail,  strict- 
ly speaking,  to  bury  their  dead.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster,  and  primarily  Persians, 
they  are  numerous  in  Western  India,  where 
they  are  called  Parsees,  from  the  country 
in  which  they  originated.  They  recognize 
one  omnipotent  and  invisible  God,  Ormuzd, 
and  regard  the  sun  as  his  eye.  Consequent- 
ly they  reverence  it  and  fire  as  emblems  of 
the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  sacred 
fire  which  Zoroaster,  as  they  claiu),  brought 
from  heaven  is  kept  perpetually  burning  in 
consecrated  places,  and  fed  with  the  rarest 
wood  and  choicest  spices.  Their  temples  arc 
erected  over  subterranean  fires;  one  of  their 
sacred  cities  being  at  Baku,  in  Russia,  upon 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  for  ages,  without  in- 
termission, flames  have  issued  from  calca- 
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reous  rocks.  Sucli  is  their  veneration  for 
lire  tliat  they  never  blow  out  a  light,  be- 
lieving that  their  breath  pollutes  it ;  while 
theii'  priests  pretend  to  pass  their  entire 
time  in  prayer,  chanting  hymns,  burning 
incense,  and  tending  the  flames  upon  sacred 
altars.  I  mention  all  this  to  show  how  natu- 
ral and  consistent  it  would  be  for  the  Gue- 
bers  to  follow  the  old  habit  of  incremation. 
No  one  would  imagine  that  a  soul,  from  their 
point  of  view,  could  be  more  directly  trans- 
mitted to  Ormuzd  than  when  its  fleshy  tene- 
ment was  consumed  by  fire.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing incremation,  however,  their  cemeteries 
are  smoothly  paved,  built  in  a  circular  form, 
and  surrounded  by  high  walls.  In  the  centre 
is  a  pit,  to  which  the  pavement  slopes,  and  on 
this  pavement  the  corpses  are  laid,  naked,  to 
be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  When  the 
flesh  has  all  been  eaten  the  bones  are  swept 
into  the  pit,  and  after  sufiQcient  accumula- 
tion are  removed  by  subterranean  passages. 
There  are  several  Parsee  cemeteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bombay,  and  all  the  carnivorous 
birds  of  Western  India  seem  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact.  They  are  con- 
stantly wheeling  in  the  air  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what 
rapidity  the  unwholesome  creatures  will  re- 
duce a  dead  Gueber  to  a  heap  of  bones. 

The  Mohammedan  manner  of  burial  va- 
ries in  different  countries  and  with  dilfer- 
<'nt  tribes.  Sometimes  it  is  above  instead  of 
hcilow  ground,  the  tombs  being,  as  iu  New 
Orleans,  made  of  stone  or  brick,  full  of  arch- 
ed cavities  large  enough  to  admit  a  coflfin. 
Into  these  cavities  the  dead  are  thrust,  and 
then  the  entrance  is  sealed  up.    There  are 


often  three  or  four  rows 
of  these  apertures,  and 
the  tomb  may  contain 
from  nine  to  fifteen  bod- 
ies, or  even  more.  Cer- 
tain Moslems  hold,  it  is 
said,  that  the  earth  is 
contaminating,  and  hence 
they  are  unwilling  the 
true  believers  should  be 
interred  therein.  They 
make  a  distinction  in 
souls,  as  resx^ects  women, 
for  instance,  not  denying 
to  them  the  possession  of 
immortal  spirits,  but  pla- 
cing them  in  a  lower  grade 
than  those  of  men;  conse- 
quently inferior  creatures 
might  be  laid  without  psy- 
chical harm  where  supe- 
rior beings  would  suffer. 

Most  of  the  followers  of 
Islam,  however,  especially 
those  in  Turkey  and  Syria, 
have  no  prejudice  against 
inhumation,  which  is  gen- 
erally   practiced  every 
where  for  the  common  people.    When  these 
are  buried  they  are  deposited  in  the  ground 
without  coffins,  and  boards  placed  over  them 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  upon  and 
covering  the  remains.   This  is  the  same  with 
us,  and  the  fact,  vaguely  understood,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  belief  already  stated 
that  some  of  the  Mussulmans  deem  contact 
of  the  body  with  the  earth  to  be  defilement. 
It  is  a  cardinal  article  of  faith  with  all  the 
Mohammedans  that  the  corpse  and  the  grave 
are  sacred,  and  the  result  is  that,  neither  be- 
ing disturbed,  their  cemeteries  stretch  over 
vast  tracts,  often  altogether  disproportioned 
to  the  cities  or  towns  from  which  they  are 
nourished.  Constantinople  is  surrounded  by 
immense  grave-yards,  suggesting  to  the  mind 
of  a  stranger  that  the  principal  business  of 
Stamboul,  as  indeed  of  all  civilization,  has 
been  for  ages  entirely  of  a  mortuary  charac- 
ter.   They  present  a  strange  and  extremely 
gloomy  appearance,  their  white  marble  col- 
umns, surmounted  by  turbans,  shimmering 
like  ghosts  through  and  above  the  groves  of 
cypresses  that  always  mark  the  last  repose 
of  the  Moslem  sleepers.    The  shape  of  the 
carved  turbans  indicates  the  condition  of 
the  dead.    The  pillars  marking  the  graves 
of  women  are  turbanless,  those  over  the  un- 
married having  a  sculptured  rose  at  the  top. 
The  rose  monuments  almost  invariably  de- 
note young  girls,  since  celibacy  is  thought 
discreditable  in  Mussulmanic  countries,  and 
the  highest  province  of  the  opposite  sex  to 
be  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children.  The 
inscriptions  are  in  letters  of  gold,  and  abound 
in  such  hyperbole  of  commendation  that  an 
English-speaking  person  might  naturally 
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suppose  some  of  the  epitaphs  of  his  own 
race  had  been  translated  into  the  Turanian 
tongue.  Few  carved  eulogies  are  bestowed 
upon  women,  and  the  unwedded  are  treated 
with  the  silence  of  charity,  because,  to  the 
Ottomanic  mind,  their  loftiest  functions  have 
been  unfulfilled.  Sepulchres  of  particular 
families  of  wealth  and  distinction  are  railed 
in  and  environed  with  the  omnipresent  cy- 
press, and  the  tombs  of  eminent  dignitaries 
are  lighted  with  lamps  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing, a  certain  sanctity  having  been  associ- 
ated with  fire  by  numerous  schools  of  theolo- 
gy before  and  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
vestals. 

Not  a  single  stone  is  removed  under  any 
circumstances  from  a  Mohammedan  grave, 
for  such  removal  is  considered  the  deepest 
sacrilege,  and  no  amount  of  i)iastres  could 
purchase  a  rood  of  a  Mohammedan  burial- 
place.  The  Orient  is  not  yet  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  see  the  advantage  which  we  so 
clearly  perceive  of  turning  old  grave-yards 
into  building  sites,  and  using  the  dust  of 
our  forefathers  as  a  basis  for  profitable  spec- 
ulation. 

The  Chinese  are  extraordinarily  devoted 
to  their  dead,  quite  eclipsing  us  in  sex^ulchral 
solicitude.  They  have  no  cemeteries  of  any 
extent,  as  families  are  in  the  habit  of  bury- 
ing their  members  in  private  grounds,  though 
sometimes  districts  and  even  provinces  com- 
bine to  purchase  land  for  interment.  In 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  every 
family  i)rovides  its  own  burial-place,  and 


the  graves  of  the  distinguished  are  careful- 
ly chosen,  and  adorned  with  much  taste  and 
care.  The  sides  of  the  low  hills  or  undula- 
tions are  frequently  selected  for  interment, 
and  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  are  particu- 
larly affected.  Some  of  the  tombs  and  their 
vicinity  near  Chung-zu  are  very  attractive, 
and  it  is  commonly  remarked  by  travelers 
that  the  fairest  spots  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom are  appropriated  to  sepulture.  A  Celes- 
tial thinks  far  more  of  his  grave  than  his 
house  ;  and  though  he  be  wealthy,  he  will 
spend  his  days  in  a  miserable  hovel  with  a 
view  to  securing  an  attractive  couch  after 
death.  If  he  can  only  be  convinced  that  he 
will  be  interred  in  the  midst  of  flowers  and 
under  a  delightful  grove,  he  will  not  care  for 
the  scourges  of  circumstance  or  the  blows 
of  adversity.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing 
religion  among  the  Chinese,  and  as  they  ex- 
pect to  lie  long  in  the  earth,  it  is  natural 
they  should  desire  to  be  well  disposed. 
Their  parental  and  filial  affection  is  of  the 
strongest,  and  the  greatest  consolation  fa- 
thers and  mothers  can  have  in  their  last  mo- 
ments is  that  they  Avill  be  buried  in  a  coffin 
of  their  own  selection,  and  that  their  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  will  cherish  and  hon- 
or their  ashes.  Not  infrequently  they  keep 
their  coffins,  of  which  they  are  pretty  fas- 
tidious in  the  purchase,  under  their  own 
roof,  and  no  piece  of  furniture  receives  more 
zealous  care.  They  know  that  they  shall 
want  it  some  time,  and  they  believe,  in  a 
very  practical  way,  in  preparation  for  the 
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mysterious  future.  They  bear  their  burial- 
cases  with  them  whenever  they  change  their 
resideuce — very  much  as  the  ancient  Romans 
bore  their  Lares  and  penates.  When  they  sell 
land  for  building  purposes,  the  transfer  is 
always  accompanied  with  an  explicit  cov- 
enant to  exhume  the  numerous  departed 
through  a  series  of  generations.  The  bones 
are  gathered,  placed  in  earthen  vessels,  and 
labeled — a  process  irreverently  styled  pre- 
serving ancestors,  because  they  present  the 
appearance  of  druggists'  jars.  These  are  re- 
buried  elsewhere  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  space,  though  a  house  is  never  erected 
over  them,  owing  to  a  superstition  that  the 
outraged  ghosts  would  destroy  the  desecra- 
ting residents,  and  torture  them  through  all 
eternity. 

Outside  the  walls  of  Pekin  are  many  tombs 
of  prominent  families,  accompanied  by  im- 
mense though  decayed  marble  sculptures  of 
men  and  animals.  Such  carved  figures  in 
limestone  are  not  uncommon  throughout  the 
empire,  and  not  a  few,  as  is  evident  from 
their  crumbling,  are  centuries  upon  centu- 
ries old. 

Wherever  a  Chinaman  dies,  it  is  the  ear- 
nest wish  of  his  rehitives  and  friends  to  send 
home  his  remains  for  interment,  reckless  of 
convenience,  time,  and  distance.  Some  mon- 
ey is  required  to  accomplish  this,  and  if  it 
can  not  be  had,  poverty  becomes  more  griev- 
ous to  bear  than  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. Death  is  so  much  more  than  life 
to  a  Celestial  that,  with  all  his  rejiose  and 
self-containment,  he  beats  his  breast  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  uiilamented  and  unhonored 
grave.  The  San  Franciscans  have  greatly 
ridiculed  John  because  he  has  so  much  anx- 
iety concerning  his  body,  and  wond(n'  that 
his  remains  are  shipped  from  the  Pacilic 
coast  to  his  native  hind  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  uncertain  sea.  John  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, no  more  obnoxious  than  Jonathan, 
who,  a{)proaching  his  end  at  the  antipodes 
or  in  Australasia,  expresses  an  ardent  desire 


hardly  worth  the 
posed  to  underlie 


to  be  embalmed  and 
transmitted  to  the 
distant  Eden  where 
the  right  of  every 
freeman  is  to  do  as 
he  profanely  pleases. 

The  catacombs  of 
Rome  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  fan- 
cy than  to  explora- 
tion. They  appeal 
to  the  mind  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  to  the 
examining  eye,  aid- 
ed by  a  wax  taj^er 
and  a  gibbering 
monk,  they  are 
merely  subterrane- 
an passages  dreari- 
ly monotonous,  and 
seeing.  They  are  sup- 
every  one  of  the  seven 
hills ;  but  their  romantic  historians  have 
overlied  far  more  than  they  could  ever  un- 
derlie. Originally  quarries,  they  are  said  to 
have  received,  in  all,  the  remains  of  at  least 
sixty  millions  of  persons,  and  much  reverence 
has  been  paid  to  them  because  they  are  as- 
sociated with  the  persecutions  of  the  early 
Christians.  Their  whole  number  is  reported 
to  be  sixty,  so  that  they  must  have  averaged 
a  million  of  interments  each.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  the  general  burial- 
place  of  the  Romans  for  centuries,  and  so 
holy  were  they  thought  to  be,  through  the 
martyrs  who  had  inhabited  them,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  popes  and  emperors  were,  at  their 
own  request,  laid  there  after  death.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  catacombs  are  open  now 
to  visitors — St.  Sebastian's  being  generally 
shown  —  for  no  reason  that  I  can  divine 
except  that  almost  all  the  skeletons  have 
been  taken  away.  I  remember  a  stolid, 
gray-haired  priest  who  pointed  out  to  me 
various  niches  which  prominent  personages 
had  once  occupied.  The  garrulous  old  fel- 
low, rather  infirm  in  his  history,  put  Abra- 
ham and  St.  Luke,  Jacob  and  Julius  Caesar, 
Cleopatra  and  Coustantine,  down  there,  and 
gravely  informed  me  they  were  all  leading 
saints  of  the  Church. 

The  catacombs  of  Naples,  or  rather  those 
parts  of  them  known  as  the  Catacombs  of 
San  Gennaro,  are  not  subterranean,  like  those 
of  Rome,  but  are  excavated  in  the  volcanic 
tufa  on  the  flanks  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 
They  form  a  long  series  of  corridors  and 
chambers  arranged  in  three  stories,  com- 
nninicating  with  each  other  by  flights  of 
steps.  Along  the  walls  are  nunierous  niches 
or  loculi,  in  which  may  still  be  seen  perfect 
skeletons,  and  rude  delineations  of  the  dove, 
the  fish,  the  olive-branch,  and  other  sym- 
bols of  the  primitive  Christians,  The  niches 
were  formerly  closed  with  slabs  of  marble, 
many  of  them  having  inscrix>tions.  These 
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slabs  now  compose  the  pavement  of  the 
Church  of  San  Gennaro,  through  which  is 
the  sole  entrance  to  the  vault. 

The  catacombs  of  Syracuse  are  more  spa- 
cious, better  preserved,  and  less  gloomy  than 
any  others.  They  are  a  vast  subterranean 
city — a  genuine  necropolis,  whose  innumer- 
able tombs,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  contain 
the  dead  of  all  ages,  creeds,  and  climes.  As 
the  Sicilian  town  was  founded  more  than 
700  B.C.,  once  had  a  population  of  200,000, 
now  sunk  to  12,000,  and  was  the  residence 
at  different  periods  of  Plato,  Siraonides, 
Zeno,  Cicero,  Theocritus,  Moschus,  Archime- 
des (the  mathematician  lost  his  life  at  its 
capture  by  the  Romans),  and  many  other 
celebrities,  the  conclusion  is  both  natural 
and  just  that  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Syracuse  is  under-ground.  Its  past  history 
may  be  read  in  myriads  of  bones  and  an 
endless  series  of  tombs. 

The  catacombs  of  Malta,  also  subterrane- 
an, are  small,  but  in  good  condition,  and 
seem  to  have  been  places  of  worship  as  well 
as  of  sepulture. 

The  catacombs  of  Paris  are  simply  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  bones  of  a  number  of  the 
grave-yards  of  the  city,  removed  to  the  vast 
quarries  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
and  consecrated  with  great  solemnity  in 
1786.  They  are  thought  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  at  least  3,000,000 
of  human  beings.  The  long 
galleries,  lined  with  bones 
from  top  to  bottom — the 
arm,  leg,  and  thigh  bones, 
and  the  grinning  skulls 
piled  in  front — make  up  one 
of  the  ghastliest  exhibi- 
tions I  have  ever  witnessed. 
When  I  had  gone  through 
those  dismal  corridors,  and 
extinguished  my  torch  as  I 
emerged  from  the  darkness, 
I  fancied  that  all  the  people 
of  the  Continent  must  have 
been  interred  there.  Those 
hideous  vaults  are  really 
dangerous.  There  are  many 
chasms  yawning  along  the 
journey,  and  the  roof  looks 
as  if  it  might  fall  in  at  any 
moment.  There  is  immi- 
nent peril,  too,  of  being 
lost,  unless  you  keep  close 
to  your  guide,  and  once 
lost,  there  is  slender  hope 
of  your  recovery.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  light  and  shade 
cast  upon  the  skulls  and 
bones  and  dreary  walls  by 
the  burning  tapers  was  such 
as  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  broken  skeletons  were 
getting  themselves  togeth- 
er, and  striving  to  join  in  a 


hideous  dance  of  death.  Some  of  the  jaws 
seemed  to  wag,  and  the  eyeless  sockets  to 
wink  at  our  melancholy  procession  as  it  filed 
by,  our  voices  awaking  dismal  echoes  that 
sounded  startliugly  unnatural.  There  is 
something  grimly  grotesque  in  the  journey 
through  the  catacombs,  and  persons  of  a 
nervous  temperament  seldom  feel  tempted 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  men  who  have  been  lost  there 
for  less  than  twenty-four  hours  have  been 
made  insane  by  the  indefinable  horror  of 
their  situation. 

The  three  principal  cemeteries  of  Paris 
are  Pere  la  Chaise,  Mont  Parnasse,  and  Mont- 
martre.  The  first  has  the  most  reputation, 
and  is  the  least  attractive  in  itself  of  the 
three,  its  columns,  jjyramids,  obelisks,  and 
funeral  vases  being  so  overcrowded  and  so 
tawdry  often  as  to  create  serious  disappoint- 
ment. But  its  undulations  are  pleasant,  and 
the  view  it  commands  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try is  picturesque.  The  principal  entrance 
to  P^re  la  Chaise  is  a  st  micircle  adorned 
with  censers  and  torches,  and  a  chapel  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  grounds  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  castle.  The  most  attractive  tomb 
is  that  of  the  perfidious  Ab61ard  and  the  de- 
voted H^loise,  a  Gothic  dais  covering  the 
reclining  figures  of  the  lovers.  It  was  much 
injured  during  the  war ;  but  is  now  in  proc- 
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ess  of  restoration.  Among  the  other  con- 
spicuous monuments  are  those  of  Visconti 
(the  architect),  Alfred  deMusset,  Arago,  Bel- 
lini, Cherubini,  Talma,  Casimir  P^rier,  Ra- 
cine, Moliere,Ney,  Massena,  Balzac,  La  Place, 
La  Fontaine,  and  scores  of  immortal  poets, 
artists,  composers,  scientists,  and  soldiers. 

Mont  Parnasse  has  a  circular  promenade 
in  the  centre,  and  walks  laid  out  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  It  contains  hut  twen- 
ty-live acres,  and  the  tomhs  of  the  surgeon 
Lisfranc,  the  chemist  Orfila,  the  painter  Ge- 
rard, the  people's  representative  Auguste 
Toru^s,  the  poet  Camille  Bernay,  the  phi- 
losopher Jouffroy,  and  the  actor  Bocage. 

In  Montmartre,  including  some  thirty 
acres,  sleep  Paul  Delaroche,  the  artist ;  Hen- 
ri Murger,  the  clever  chronicler  of  Bohemia ; 
Armand  Marrast,  the  revolutionary^  journal- 
ist, and  editor  of  the  Tribune  ;  Henri  Beyle, 
the  supremely  gifted  but  little  read  novel- 
ist ;  Legourd,  the  dramatist ;  Nourit,  tlie 
singer ;  and  Jenny  Colon,  the  actress,  for 
grief  at  whose  loss  the  brilliant  G<5rard  de 
Nerval  committed  suicide  ;  Prince  Ernest  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  Duclicss  d'Abrantes,  and  the 
Duchess  de  Montmorency. 

In  another  old  cemetery  (there  are  fifteen 
grave-yards  in  the  capital),  that  of  Picpus, 
are  the  remains  of  General  Lafayette  and 


his  wife,  and  several  hundred  persons  be- 
longing to  the  first  families  of  France. 
•  The  privilege  of  burying  the  dead  of  Paris 
is  exclusively  enjoyed  by  a  company — the 
Enterprise  of  Funeral  Ceremonies — in  con- 
sideration of  a  large  sum  annually  paid  to 
the  city.  This  organization  has  a  right  to 
every  corpse  within  the  municipal  limits, 
and  applications  for  obsequies  are  made  to 
an  agency  established  in  each  district  of  the 
capital.  To  accommodate  all  purses,  the 
ceremonies  are  graduated ;  those  of  the  first 
class  costing,  with  high  mass  and  other 
theological  formulae,  about  eleven  thousand 
francs.  This  sum  jirovides  a  superb  hearse, 
drawn  by  six  black  horses,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  carriages,  provided  with  drivers  draped 
in  suits  of  solemn  woe.  As  the  rate  lessens, 
the  hearses  become  plainer,  the  carriages 
and  priests  fewer  (priests'  services  are  fixed 
at  so  much  per  head),  and  the  mass  less  im- 
posing, until  the  ninth  and  cheapest  class 
of  funeral  is  reached,  the  expense  being 
barely  seven  francs,  and  the  body  being 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  shabby  fel- 
lows to  the  commonest  of  graves. 

The  price  of  funerals  in  Paris  is  almost 
as  limitless  as  in  New  York.  A  man  nuiy 
exhaust  his  patrimony  by  his  mortuary 
pomp,  or  be  carried  to  his  resting-place  for 
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the  worth  of  a  breakfast.  One 
may  be  respectably  hidden  in  the 
earth,  however,  for  five  hundred 
francs  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Hndson 
it  will  cost  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  assigns  at  least  twice  as  much. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  graves 
in  the  principal  cemeteries  of  Paris. 
The  first  are  sold  for  five  hundred 
francs,  with  a  perpetual  title ;  the 
second  are  granted  for  five  years, 
for  fifty  francs ;  and  the  third  is  the 
democratic  ditch  (la  fosse  commune) 
into  which  the  unrecognized  poor  are  thrown 
without  fee  or  favor.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  gayest  and 
most  brilliant  of  the  world's  capitals  are 
buried  in  rude  pine  coffins  so  closely  huddled 
that  they  soon  break  or  burst,  and  mingle 
their  cadaverous  contents  promiscuously  and 
unrecognizably  together.  Every  five  years 
these  unhonored  and  forgotten  bones  are  dug 
up  to  give  place  to  others,  and  removed  to 
the  catacombs.  The  poor  Parisians  can  not 
be  said  to  be  at  rest  after  death,  since  their 
remains  must  so  soon  be  disturbed.  Some 
of  the  noblest  and  purest  of  Frenchmen  have 
been  interred  in  the  common  ditch ;  among 
others,  the  renowned  Abb^  de  Lamenuais, 
who  so  truly  loved  the  people  that  his  dying 
request  was  to  be  buried  with  them. 

The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  is  the  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  Italian  burial-places.  The 
Pantheon  of  the  Pisans,  and  abounding  in 
famous  monuments,  it  is  a  handsome  oblong- 
court,  surrounded  by  marble  arcades  orna- 
mented with  ancient  Etruscan  and  Greek 
sculptures  and  paintings — some  of  them  gro- 
tesque enough — of  the  pre-Raphaelite  art- 
ists. Certain  frescoes  representing  Death, 
the  Final  Judgment,  and  Future  Punish- 
ment, though  designed  to  excite  awe,  are 
supremely  ludicrous,  but  interesting,  because 
they  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  barbarous  the- 
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ology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Shrouds,  skele- 
tons, apparitions,  imps,  and  devils  play  their 
many-hued  parts  on  the  walls,  and,  as  relig- 
ious symbols,  are  caricatures  of  nineteen tli 
century  liberality.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cemetery  is  a  mound  of  earth  reputed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Palestine  during 
the  Crusades,  and  formerly  used  as  a  place 
of  interment  for  the  spiritual  benefit  such 
sacred  soil  was  presumed  to  impart. 

The  cemeteries  of  Russia  are  for  the  most 
part  at  considerable  distance  from  villages 
and  towns,  and  are  marked  by  groves  of  tall 
pines,  which  seem  as  emblematic  of  death  to 
the  Muscovite  as  cypresses  are  to  the  Moham- 
medan mind.  The  funeral  services  in  the 
Greek  Church  appear  to  be  copied  from  the 
Roman  Catholic,  a  great  effort  being  made 
to  render  them  impressive. 

In  the  cemeteries  of  Mainz,  Frankfort, 
Munich,  and  other  German  cities  the  dead 
are  exposed  for  a  certain  number  of  days  be- 
fore interment,  to  guard  against  premature 
burial.  The  bodies  lie  in  the  coffins,  with  the 
lids  removed,  in  a  large  dead-house,  a  wire 
attached  to  the  extremit  ies  of  the  corpse,  and 
connected  with  a  bell,  so  that  the  least  mo- 
tion would  reveal  animation,  and  bring  aid 
and  succor  at  once.  Certain  medical  watch- 
ers are  within  call  both  day  and  night,  should 
the  bell  be  rung,  and  thus  every  possible 
assistance  is  secured  toward  resus- 
citation. 

Marvelous  tales  are  told  by  the 
common  people  of  sudden  resusci- 
tation and  premature  burial,  and 
these  tales  are  widely  and  firmly 
believed.  They  have,  however,  very 
little  foundation,  as  it  is  extremely 
rare,  at  least  nowadays,  that  persons 
prepared  for  the  grave  are  not  act- 
ually dead.  But  still  signs  of  death 
are  so  fallacious  that  the  custom 
adopted  by  the  Germans  must  be 
regarded  as  a  wise  precaution.  A 
celebrated  anatomist,  Winslow,  had 
two  such  narrow  escapes  from  ante- 
mortem  sepulture  that  he  published 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  incipient  putrefac- 
tion is  the  sole  trustworthy  symp- 
tom of  physical  dissolution.    I  have 
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made  diligent  inquiry  in  Germany  respect- 
ing cases  of  suspended  animation,  and  I 
have  learned  that  in  not  a  single  instance 
has  a  body  placed  in  the  dead-house  proved 
aught  but  a  corpse. 

Thus  we  see  in  everj'^  time  and  country 
that  all  peoples,  savage  or  civilized,  j)olythe- 
istic  or  monotheistic,  beauty-adoring  or  fire- 
worshiping,  sectarian  or  latitudinarian,  prac- 
tice and  reverence  burial  in  some  form  ;  that 
they  cherish  a  certain  superstition  for  the 
lifeless  body,  and  honor  clay  equally  with 
spirit.  Man  may  be  styled,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  burying  animal,  and  advocates 
of  the  development  theory,  to  supply  their 
links  and  complete  their  analogies,  must 
show  a  gradation  of  interment  between  the 
brute  and  the  human.  In  all  funeral  rites, 
from  the  primitive  to  the  present  time,  we 
detect  sufficient  similarity  to  indicate  the 
unity  of  the  race.  Never  has  the  tenement 
from  which  vitality  has  escaped  been  held 
so  precious  as  it  is  to-day.  We  make  a  fe- 
tich of  it,  though  it  turns  to  loathing  under 


our  sorrowing  eyes.  We  perpetuate  our 
wretched  vanity  in  honoring  insensate  dust, 
and  carve  marble  with  sonorous  fictiou  to 
hide  the  sordid  facts  of  life. 

But  of  the  disi^osition  of  the  body  after 
death,  what  matters  it  ?  No  one  may  say  who 
was  wisest — the  Egyptian  who  embalmed, 
the  Greek  who  burned,  or  the  Celt  who  bur- 
ied. It  is  of  no  import  to  the  departed  wheth- 
er they  be  exposed  to  the  birds  of  the  air, 
or  their  tombs  be  covered  with  immortelles. 
Let  us  anticipate  mortuary  devotion  by 
kindness  to  the  living.  Let  us  put  our  pro- 
spective monuments  into  generous  deeds  this 
side  the  grave.  Let  us  be  so  charitable  and 
tender  to  our  fellow-travelers  as  they  halt 
and  bait  on  this  paltry  planet  to  gather 
strength  for  their  journey  through  the  uni- 
verse that,  meeting  them  in  the  immeasur- 
able future,  they  may  remember  us  not  by 
storied  urns  or  eulogistic  epitaphs,  but  by 
the  gentleness  and  sympathy  and  helpful- 
ness we  have  shown  them  when  little,  both 
in  time  and  action,  counted  much. 


ROSES  OF  FLORENCE. 


I.— BY  THE  ARNO. 


She  came  in  sunlight,  merrily  calling, 

"Who'll  huy  my  roses?    Damsels,  who'll  buy? 
Open  at  dawn  when  the  bright  dews  were  falling  I 

Who'll  buy  my  roses  ?   Ladies,  who'll  buy  ? 
Who'll  buy  my  roses?   Florentine  roses! 

Born  of  the  breeze  and  the  lloweret's  reply ! 
Subtle  the  power  in  their  heart  that  reposes — 

Love-laden  roses!   Gallants,  who'll  buy? 

Florentine  roses ! 
Gallants,  who'll  buy  ?"' 

He  came  in  splendor,  haughtily  glancing, 

Passing  the  flower-girl  carelessly  by; 
Stayed  he  his  courser,  so  daintily  prancing: 

*'  Bring  me  the  buds,  then ;  none  else  I'll  buy." 
Siie  brought  her  roses,  Florentine  roses. 

Holding  them  up  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh  ; 
Gems  that  a  ray  of  the  sunlight  discloses 

Caught  the  wild  glance  of  her  roving  black  eye. 

"  Florentine  roses !" 
Still  did  she  cry. 

Glittered  the  poniard,  gaudily  sparkling 
Under  his  belt  as  the  courtier  drew  near; 

Over  the  fold  of  his  doublet  lay  darkling 
One  little  ruby,  red-gleaming  and  clear. 

He  caught  the  roses— Florentine  roses- 
Fast  in  his  gloved  hand,  reining  his  steed. 

Cunning  the  smile  on  his  lip  tliat  reposes: 
"Beauty  a  poniard  sometimes  must  need. 

Florentine  roses — 
Lovely  indeed !" 


Ah!  the  moon  rises!   See  the  girl  creeping, 

Furtively,  silently,  but  with  no  sigh. 
Near  the  bright  Arno,  'neath  the  dew's  weeping, 

Who  glides  so  stealthily,  warily  nigh  ? 
"I  come  to  gather  Florentine  roses; 

Paler  they  seem  'neath  the  gleam  of  the  moon. 
Red  and  white  roses,  fresh-budding  roses, 

Need  to  be  gathered,  sweet !  deftly  and  soon ! 

Florentine  roses 
Perish  at  noon." 

Clinging  at  parting,  softly  complaining, 

Why  must  he  ever,  oh !  ever  depart  ? 
"  Scarcely  the  moonlight  seems  yet  to  be  waning, 

Lightly  may  sever  the  light-beating  heart!" 
He  said:  "Cull  roses,  Florentine  roses; 

Wear  in  your  bosom  the  poniard  I  gave ; 
Instant  the  poison  its  piqure  incloses. 

He  whom  it  woundeth  must  sleep  in  the  grave. 

Florentine  roses 
Temptingly  wave." 

"  Say  you'll  r3turn,  love,  faithfully  seeking 

Her  who  hath  given  her  heart  to  your  care. 
Should  you  deceive  me,  to  other  ties  keeping, 

Fear  me  in  sleeping,  and  waking  beware!" 
He  laughed  :  "  Oh,  roses,  Florentine  roses. 

Live  in  the  sense  as  their  hue  in  the  eye ! 
Kiss  me  once  more  o'er  the  pearl  ere  it  closes 

With  your  red  mouth,  love,  and,  sweetlieart,  good-by. 

Florentine  roses, 
Kita,  still  cry." 


IL— IN  SANTA  CROCK 


In  Santa  Croce,  Mary  imploring — 

Gems  on  his  vesture,  gems  in  her  hair — 
Fond  lovers  came  now,  lovers  adoring: 

Never  liad  knelt  there  a  lovelier  pair. 
Filling  the  sih^nce,  "Florentine  roses!" 

Suddenly  falls  on  the  fond  bridegroom's  ear ; 
No  more  her  soft  hand  his  clasp  incloses 

Whom  he  is  vowing  for  aye  to  hold  dear. 

"Florentine  roses!" 
Still  doth  he  hear. 


Troubled  and  startled,  fearfully  glaring, 

Wildly  she  looks  at  the  wedded  in  turn. 
Who  in  the  cortege  seems  frighted  and  staring, 

Meeting  that  frigid  eye,  cruel  and  stern  ? 
Haughtily  cries  she:  "Florentine  roses! 

Roses  the  birth  of  a  kiss  and  a  sigh ! 
Who'll  buy  my  roses?   Red  and  wliite  roses! 

Born  of  the  breeze  and  the  lloweret's  reply ! 

Florentine  roses! 
Gallants,  who'll  buy?' 
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III.— AT  THE  CASCINE. 


They  came  at  noonday,  gayly  carousing, 

Jeweled  and  plumed  in  the  8un  and  the  breeze, 
Down  the  Cascine,  echoes  arousing, 

Gallants  and  dames  beneath  wide-spreading  trees. 
"Yon  Fioraja's  Florentine  roses," 

Murmur  the  lips  of  the  Milanese  bride; 
"  Tempt  me  to  see  what  her  basket  incloses ; 

Summon  her  hither,  love;  call  her  aside." 

"  Florentine  roses  !" 
Still  the  girl  cried. 

What  grazed  your  hand  then,  airily  tracing 

On  white  patrician  a  plebeian  red. 
Haughty  Marchese,  so  loftily  gracing 

By  j'our  obeisance  the  words  you  have  said  ? 
Was  there  a  steel  in  the  Florentine  roses? 


What  could  so  wound  in  the  touch  of  a  flower  ? 
Why,  they  were  culled  where  the  Arno  reposes, 
Lazily  glides  by  a  rose-laden  bower! 

Florentine  roses — 
Only  a  flower ! 

Lofty  Vaudini  turned  him  in  dying. 

Tossed  back  the  waves  of  his  death-damp'ning  hair 
"Weep  not,  Carlotta ;  waste  not  your  sighing; 

Wed  with  another;  you're  young,  love,  and  fair. 
Yon  Fioraja's  Florentine  roses. 

Gentles,  I  warn  one  and  all,  ere  we  part- 
Mortal  the  venom  their  fold  that  incloses ; 

Gather  no  rose  with  a  worm  at  the  heart ! 

Florentine  roses, 
Poison  at  heart!" 
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80ENE  IN  BANKS  ISLANDS. 


FEW  more  absorbing  pages  will  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  travel  and  discovery 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  distant  archi- 
pelagoes of  the  South  Pacific.  Brilliant  in 
coloring  and  replete  with  dramatic  incident, 
they  offer  exciting  visions  of  wild  adventure 
to  the  ardent  boy  and  foscinating  studies  to 
the  grown  man.  From  the  first  chapter  to 
the  last  they  are  packed  with  stories  of  the 
exploits  of  brave  explorers,  the  conquests 
of  heroes  of  youthful  idolatry,  the  patient 
labors  of  scientists,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
an  advancing  civilization.  The  outrages  of 
the  infamous  "labor"  trade  recently  brought 
to  light  give  them  a  still  greater  interest 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  write  about  them  with- 
out being  entertaining.  Comprised  in  sever- 
al distinct  groups  scattered  across  the  wide 
southern  ocean,  the  ishmds  are  populated 
by  diverse  races,  and  in  formation  and  veg- 
etation are  also  varied.  In  some  the  women 
are  perfect  nymphs,  with  soft  brown  com- 
plexions, wavy  black  tresses,  and  as  delicate 
foirtis  as  sculptor  ever  imitated  in  marble. 
They  have  musical  voices,  amiable  maimers, 


and  sharp  minds  ;  while  the  men  are  muscu- 
lar fellows,  of  friendly  and  courageous  dis- 
positions. In  others  the  men  and  women 
alike  are  black,  dwarfed,  ignorant,  and  fero- 
cious, with  beastly  customs  and  manners. 
The  land  of  one  is  a  fruitful  paradise,  and 
of  the  other  a  lava  bed.  But  whether  in- 
telligent or  savage,  nearly  all  the  islanders 
have  been  blessed  with  a  soil  that  yields 
without  tillage,  and  encourages  generosity, 
indolence,  and  sweetness  of  temper.  Most 
have  submitted  to  the  emollient  influence 
of  the  missionary,  and  of  those  who  have 
not  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  are  less 
inherently  cruel  than  resentful  of  the  wrongs 
they  have  suffered  for  a  century  at  the  hands 
of  white  traders.  Both  sides  are  guilty  of 
atrocities ;  but  robbed,  kidnaped,  and  en- 
slaved, the  savage  has  too  often  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  the  first  European  lie 
has  encountered,  without  discriminating  be- 
tween enemy  and  friend.  We  read  of  a  vil- 
lage inhabited  only  by  widows  and  orphans, 
the  men  having  been  carried  away  by  slav- 
ers, and  on  the  next  page  of  a  massacre  of 
whites.    From  this  division  of  crime  obsta- 
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cles  are  met  with  iu  inflicting 
punishments,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  decide  whether 
the  savages  have  not  been  in- 
cited to  their  acts  in  the  spirit 
of  retaliation.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  consequential 
problem  is  not  without  a  re- 
semblance to  our  own  Indian 
question. 

In  the  interests  of  science, 
and  in  the  adjudication  of 
offenses  connected  with  the 
"labor"  trade,  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  sent 
out  expeditions.  The  steam- 
frigate  Curagoa,  Admiral  (then 
Commodore)  Sir  William  Wise- 
man, sailed  from  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, on  June  4,  1865,  and 
made  a  cruise  lasting  about 
five  months.  She  lay  off  Nor- 
folk Island  when  news  arrived 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
Not  only  was  the  influence  of  the  British  flag 
extended  during  the  voyage,  but  valuable 
discoveries  and  collections  were  made  by  the 
competent  scientific  corps  on  board.  The 
Bosario,  Captain  Albert  Hastings  Markham,  a 
wooden  sloop  of  673  tons,  sailed  from  Sydney 
on  October  19, 1871,  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing trustworthy  information  respecting  the 
numerous  murders  of  British  subjects  which 
had  recently  taken  place,  and  also  respect- 
ing the  alleged  kidnaping  of  natives  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  these 
crimes.  Throughout  his  voyage  Captain 
Markham  acted  with  wise  moderation,  and 
his  journals  prove  that  nearly  every  atrocity 
committed  by  the  natives  was  in  revenge  for 
outrages  committed  upon  them  by  slavers. 
As  we  pick  our  way  in  some  good  ship  over 
the  cobalt  blue  waters  of  these  sun-lands  it 
will  be  our  fate  to  hear  of  deeds  done  by  men 
of  our  own  language  and  civilization  quite 
as  revolting  as  the  worst  rites  of  cannibal- 
ism. Our  cruise  will  embrace  the  tracks 
of  the  Curagoa  and  the  Bosario,  and  in  turn 
we  shall  make  the  acquaintance  of  both  the 
lovely  and  truculent  denizens  of  the  islands. 

Passing  far  to  the  east  of  the  Society 
group,  we  first  touch  at  lonely  Nine,  which 
Captain  Cook  christened  Savage  Island,  in 
revenge  for  the  inhospitable  reception  he 
met  with  on  attempting  to  land  in  the  year 
1774.  Since  then  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants have  changed,  and  our  first  impressions 
of  life  in  the  South  Sea,  which  we  receive 
here,  are  sure  to  be  favorable.  But  the  isl- 
and is  less  beautiful  and  fertile  than  the  land 
farther  north.  It  is  a  coral  formation,  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  vegetable  earth  five  or 
six  feet  in  depth,  which  grows  the  cocoa-nut- 
tree,  the  guava,  the  orange,  the  banana,  and 
the  melon.  A  road  thirty-three  miles  long 
girts  it,  and  is  kept  in  repair  by  native  con- 
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FINGASA  OR  MASSACRE  BAY. 

victs.  A  missionary  of  the  London  Society, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  has  been  settled 
here  for  ten  years,  and  occupies  a  tastefully 
built  house,  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, with  a  pretty  roof  of  sugar-cane  and 
a  veranda.  The  natives  meet  the  traveler 
with  the  greeting,  "Alofa,"  which  means 
love,  a  word  also  used  in  Hawaii.  They  are 
stalwart,  strongly  knit,  and  handsome,  still 
superior  to  trowsers,  and  w^ear  no  other  dress 
than  an  abbreviated  skirt  made  of  bark. 
The  women  have  exquisite  teeth,  and  small 
soft  hands  with  fine  taper  fingers.  For 
South  Sea  Islanders  they  are  exceptionally 
moral,  faithfully  complying  with  stringent 
marriage  laws,  and  limiting  their  offenses  to 
occasional  violations  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment. 

We  do  not  stay  long  at  Nine,  where  the 
attractions  are  less  than  those  yet  in  store 
for  us,  but  set  sail  for  the  Samoan  group 
farther  north,  where  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  excites  rapturous  admiration  in  ev- 
ery traveler,  and  fairly  introduces  us  to  the 
wonders  of  the  tropics.  The  coral  walls 
around  these  islands;  the  low  stretches  of 
silver  sand,  fringed  with  the  luxuriant  foli- 
age of  the  cocoa-nut,  palm,  and  banana  trees; 
the  wooded  mountain  slopes,  threaded  by 
flashing  cascades ;  the  magnificent  cloud 
forms  and  colors  ;  the  yellowish  haze  in  the 
atmosphere,  produce  an  enchanting  effect, 
which  a  judicious  painter  alone  might  at- 
tempt to  describe.  There  are  tints  and 
forms,  bewildering  in  their  variety,  that  the 
eye  is  unaccustomed  to,  that  wrap  us  in  ec- 
static contemplation,  and  silence  us  by  their 
majesty.  Seaward,  a  fleet  of  feathery-look- 
ing canoes  are  curving  and  darting  swiftly 
among  the  purple  crests  of  coral,  many  oc- 
cupied by  supple  beauties,  who  laugh  and 
chatter  with  unconstrained  joyousness ; 
landward,  lines  of  white  cottages,  with  mis- 
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siou  -  houses,  Englisli  and 
Aniericau  consulates,  and 
churches  prominent  among 
them,  give  promise  of  a  civ- 
ilized reception.  But  we  do 
not  need  the  assurance,  as  all 
testimony  has  proved  the  Sa- 
moans  the  gayest  and  kindli- 
est of  their  race.  We  shall 
drink  kava  with  them,  which 
intoxicates  and  sends  us  in  a 
twenty-four  hours'  sleep,  but 
does  not  brutalize  and  leave 
us  with  a  headache.  We  can 
not  avoid  flirting,  though  we 
consider  it  very  wicked,  for 
the  effervescing  belles  of  the 
island  will  madly  charm  us 
into  it;  we  shall  be  led  into 
the  round  of  harmless  dissi- 
pation which  , is  ever  turning 
in  Samoa,  and  when  we  leave 
that  far-off  archipelago  it  will 
be  with  regrets,  benedictions, 
and  a  cabin  full  of  keepsakes 
from  a  dozen  of  our  brown 
enchantresses.  Twice  a  year 
there  is  a  sport  called  polulu- 
fishing,  which  engages  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  has  been  clev- 
erly described  by  a  recent 
traveler.  The  polulus  re- 
semble worms,  and  vary  in 
length  from  two  inches  to 
two  feet.  Baked  in  banana  leaves,  seasoned 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  Cayenne,  and  eaten  on 
toast,  they  are  said  to  be  very  good ;  but  it 
is  the  fun  of  the  fishing,  and  not  the  value 
of  the  spoil,  that  will  attract  us.  We  skim 
out  into  the  harbor  at  daylight — polulu- 
fishing  only  lasts  two  days,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  be  early — and  are  soon  among 
an  excited,  babbling,  laughing,  and  singing 
crowd  of  natives,  who  are  splashing  and  dab- 
bling about  the  coral  reefs  for  the  strange 
fish  that  are  pullulating  in  the  shallow  wa- 
ter. At  each  dip  the  net  is  filled  with  an  ugly 
black  mass,  which  is  put  into  a  calabash. 
This  goes  on  until  sunrise,  with  flirtations, 
jokings,  squeezings,  and  duckings.  You 
knock  against  a  young  lady's  canoe,  and  in 
retaliation  she  splashes  you  with  water,  and 
you  splash  her  in  return,  without  danger  of 
spoiling  her  clothes.  Then  follows  a  race 
homeward,  and  polulu  is  served  to  you  in 
the  manner  referred  to. 

Tutuila,  with  its  volcanic  peaks,  is  the 
first  island  in  the  Samoan  group  seen  from 
the  prow  as  we  bear  up  from  Niue.  Several 
officers  and  men  of  the  expedition  command- 
ed by  the  gallant  La  Perouse  fell  here,  at 
Massacre  Bay ;  but  the  natives  are  changed 
and  peaceful  now.  The  men  tattoo  them- 
selves after  a  fashion  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  being  clothed,  but  neither  they 
nor  the  women  have  any  covering  except  a 
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small  skirt  fastened  around  the  loins.  Their 
houses  are  very  pretty,  with  large,  dome- 
shaped  roofs.  Nearly  all  the  children  at- 
tend school,  and  in  1864  the  natives  contrib- 
uted $5000  to  the  support  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. Several  books  have  been  printed  in 
their  language,  including  a  work  on  geog- 
raphy, a  dictionary,  and  a  Bible.  Among 
the  residents  is  an  American  blacksmith, 
who  has  grown  rich  in  making  harpoons 
and  fish-hooks,  and  an  American  carj^enter, 
who  deftly  fashions  the  precious  woods  of 
the  island  into  furniture.  One  tree  has  been 
named  iron-wood  by  this  worthy  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  and  is  used  for  tomahawks, 
spears,  and  clubs.  The  public  buildings  at 
Pango-Pango,  the  principal  harbor,  include 
a  church,  a  school-house,  and  a  large  hall. 
The  total  population  of  the  island  is  3948 
souls,  comprising  1293  men,  1191  women,  765 
boys,  and  699  girls.  About  eighty  are  Mor- 
mons, thirty  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  re- 
mainder Protestants.  Tutuila  is  from  two 
to  five  miles  in  width  and  seventeen  miles 
in  length,  and  includes  forty-three  villages, 
each  governed  by  an  independent  chief.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  tuns  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
a  large  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  are 
produced  annuallj'. 

The  splendid  })ort  of  Apia,  in  the  island  of 
Upolu,  is  only  distant  a  day's  sail  from  Tu- 
tuila.  Many  Americans  are  settled  here,  and 
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on  the  visit  of  the  Curagoa  they  were  cele- 
brating Independence  -  day  with  foot-races 
and  other  sports,  which  gave  the  natives 
the  utmost  delight.  At  Apia  fashionable 
balls  and  dinners  are  common  occurrences. 
The  traveler  and  sailor,  weary  of  the  op- 
pressive routine  of  sea  life,  find  in  it  a  glo- 
rious change  of  scene.  Society  exists  on  a 
sound  basis.  There  are  plenty  of  whites  to 
visit,  and  the  native  girls  are  the  most  ani- 
mated and  handsome  in  the  group.  When 
a  chief  receives  a  visitor  he  at  once  loads 
him  with  presents.  A  large  house,  called  a 
fela-tele,  is  maintained  for  the  reception  of 
travelers,  and  here,  too,  the  public  council 
meets.  The  decorum  of  this  assemblage  is 
very  parliamentary,  the  Samoan  chief  being 
in  bearing  and  manners  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. It  is  considered  an  offense  to  walk 
across  the  circle  formed  by  the  chiefs  while 
they  are  deliberating,  and  when  a  white 
man  has  insolently  done  so  the  only  remark 
made  has  been,  "  Never  mind  the  poor  white 
pig ;  he  knows  no  better."  The  dress  of  the 
chiefs  is  a  graceful  robe  of  native  cloth,  leav- 
ing the  neck  and  shoulders  bare ;  but  Malie- 
toa,  the  head  chief,  whose  authority  is  rec- 
ognized by  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  Tu- 
tuila  excepted,  disports  himself  in  swallow- 
tails and  trowsers  of  European  cut.  The 
Samoan 8  are  indolent  and  pleasure-loving, 
working  no  more  than  is  necessaiy  for  the 
supply  of  their  immediate  needs,  but  the 
men  relieve  the  old  people  and  women  of 
all  drudgery.  They  even  do  the  cooking, 
the  women  only  i)reparing  the  food.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  is  stationed  at  Apia, 
and  has  built  an  imposing  church  of  stone 
there.  The  strong  hold  the  religious  in- 
structors have  obtained  upon  the  natives  is 
shown  by  the  scrupulous  respect  for  Sun- 
day. Devoutness  is  said  to  seem  incarnate 
in  the  native  teachers.    The  population  of 


the  whole  Samoan 
group  is  estimated 
at  40,000  souls,  and 
of  Upolu  at  15,000 
souls.  In  1869, 13,472 
tons  of  shipping 
were  entered  and 
cleared  at  Samoan 
ports,  5402  tons  be- 
ing British,  3690 
American,  3230  Ger- 
man, and  1150  Tahi- 
tian.  Two  years  la- 
ter this  grand  total 
had  increased  near- 
ly fifty  per  cent. 
Among  the  trees 
and  plants  indige- 
nous to  the  island 
are  the  banana,  the 
mountain  plantain, 
the  bread-fruit,  the 
Brazilian  plum,  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  the  yam  and  taro.  The  prod- 
ucts include  b^che  de  mer,  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
fibre,  arrowroot,  and  cotton.  The  exports 
of  the  latter  are  valued  at  $200,000  annually. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  islands  is 
82°  Fahrenheit.  Sudden  rain-storms  of  great 
severity  are  frequent,  but  you  do  not  sulfer 
if  you  have  forgotten  an  umbrella,  as  one  of 
the  broad  banana  leaves,  to  be  picked  up  any 
where,  will  amply  x^rotect  you. 

On  the  coast  of  Vavau,  an  island  of  the 
Tonga  group,  are  some  curious  caves,  which 
deserve  a  visit.  One  has  a  spacious  opening 
above  water;  but  that  in  which  we  might 
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be  expected  to  be  most  interested  lias  a  tan- 
talizing submarine  entrance  only  to  be  pass- 
ed by  expert  divers.  Two  sticks  mark  the 
entrance ;  above  which  is  an  overhan  ging 
cliff,  and  you  must  be  courageous  and  long- 
winded  if  you  decide  to  explore.  After 
jumping  overboard  from  the  canoe,  two  na- 
tives take  you  by  the  hand,  and  direct  you 
to  the  entrance,  the 

roof  of  which  is  bris-  _-  m. 

tling  with  sharp 
projections.  Sever- 
al times  you  bob 
up  against  them, 
receiving  slight 
wounds,  but  at  last 
you  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in 
the  cavern.  Had 
the  natives  been 
alone,  they  would 
have  dived  to  the 
entrance,  and  then, 
turning  on  their 
backs,  used  their 
hands  to  keep  away 
from  the  roof. 
The  phosphores- 
cent light  caused 
by  the  movement 
of  the  water  is  very 
brilliant,  and  the 
roof  and  walls  are 
i  ndescribably  grand 
in  form  and  color; 


but  a  person  of  ordinary  respiratory 
powers  returns  from  the  expedition 
in  an  exhausted  and  almost  danger- 
ous condition.  The  cave  is  said  to 
be  accurately  described  in  Byron's 
poem  entitled  T]ie  Island^  and  a 
pretty  native  legend  attaches  to  it. 
The  Tonga,  Hapai,  and  Vavau 
groups  are  included  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  are  governed  constitutionally 
by  King  George  of  Tongatabu. 
This  monarch  is  a  civilized  gentle- 
man, about  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
and  in  his  youth  was  a  distinguish- 
ed warrior.  His  palace  is  a  primi- 
tive but  very  neat  structure,  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  and  furnished  with  sofas, 
tables,  and  chairs  of  German  manu- 
facture. His  private  secretary  is 
an  Englishman,  who  writes  short- 
hand, and  his  wife  is  a  portly  lady, 
as  well  bred  as  her  husband.  At  a 
banquet  given  on  board  the  Cura^oa 
King  George  appeared  in  a  hand- 
some military  dress ;  his  deportment 
was  grave,  and  though  he  enjoyed 
the  wines,  he  drank  only  moderate- 
ly. Another  banquet  was  given  by 
him  at  his  palace  to  the  officers  of 
the  ship,  and  several  courses  were  in  Euro- 
pean style,  accompanied  by  Champagne  and 
English  bottled  beer.  The  regal  island  is 
thirty-six  miles  in  length  and  eight  miles  in 
width,  an  excellent  road  passing  through  it, 
and  branching  to  several  villages.  There  still 
exists  a  peculiar  stone  monument  consist- 
ing of  two  perpendicular  rectangular  blocks 
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of  stone,  across  whicli  is  a  large  slab  hold- 
ing an  immense  bowl,  supposed  to  have  been 
nsed  in  ancient  kava  ceremonies.  The  total 
population  of  Tongatabu  is  nearly  9000  souls, 
and  the  commercial  products  include  100  tons 
of  cocoa-nut  oil,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  cotton, 
and  coffee.  The  natives  are  Malayans,  ro- 
bust, and  of  light  complexion.    With  such 


an  exemplary  chief 
as  King  George, 
they  are  naturally 
well-behaved,  and 
were  the  first  of  the 
South  Sea  Island- 
ers to  recognize  the 
Christian  church, 
although  cannibal- 
ism was  formerly 
practiced  by  them. 
All  know  how  to 
read,  but  not  one 
has  learned  the 
handicrafts  of  the 
American  and  En- 
glish artisans  set- 
tled in  the  country. 

All  the  water  in 
the  ocean  would 
not  wash  out  the 
blood  that  has  saturated  the  Feejee  Islands. 
This  inviting  statement  is  often  made  by  the 
natives  themselves  ;  but  cannibalism  and  its 
rites  are  passing  away.  As  we  enter  Levuka, 
the  port  of  Ovalau,  the  prospect  is  calm- 
ly beautiful,  and  very  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  in  a  land  so  dark  in  its 
traditions.    About  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
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bor  are  many  small  isl- 
ands of  strange  forms, 
some  barren  and  some 
fertile,  some  flat  and 
some  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  feet.  The 
coast  of  Levuka  itself  is 
very  romantic  ;  the  high 
lands  are  rich  in  out- 
line and  deeply  wooded, 
and  at  their  base  strips 
of  white  villages  shine 
out  in  the  noonday  flood. 
A  coral  reef  incloses  the 
harbor,  and  within  its 
bounds  the  water  is  of  a 
bright  blue  color,  and  as 
smootli  as  a  sheet  of  pol- 
ished glass.  Not  far 
from  the  settlement 
there  is  a  succession  of 
waterfalls  among  the 
hills,  each  terminating 
in  a  deep  pool.  It  is  a 
favorite  pastime  of  the 
natives  to  plunge  from 
one  pool  to  another,  un- 
til a  descent  of  several 
hundred  feet  is  thus 
made  by  water.     The  .  — 

men  and  women  at  pret-  ' 
ty  Levuka  are  exceed- 
ingly ugly  and  avari- 
cious, and  demand  exorbitant  prices  for  ev- 
ery thing  they  have  to  sell.  This  trait 
is  common  throughout  the  groups,  the  isl- 
anders being  so  lazy  that  they  overvalue 
every  little  exertion.  The  reader  is  now  to 
be  introduced  to  a  famous  old  cannibal,  who 
has  certainly  renounced  the  flesh,  and  also, 
the  missionaries  Avould  have  us  believe,  the 
world  and  the  devil.  King  Thakurabau  of 
Mbau  committed  murders  without  number 
once  upon  a  time,  and  was  celebrated  for  his 
ferocity ;  but  we  now  find  him  a  dignified 
old  gentleman,  with  whom  it  is  safe  to  abide 
any  length  of  time.  His  appearance  has  al- 
ways been  prepossessing,  his  wickedness 
notwithstanding,  and  you  search  his  face  in 
vain  for  indications  of  a  savage  tempera- 
ment. He  is  benign  and  cheerful,  in  stature 
imposing  and  nobly  proxiortioned.  His  maj- 
esty's subjects  are  stunted  and  ill-favored, 
however.  At  the  foot  of  a  pleasant  knoll, 
near  the  mission-house  in  the  porf  Mbau,  is 
the  old  dancing-ground,  where,  with  fright- 
ful orgies,  thousands  of  victims  have  been 
sacrificed.  Akautabu,  or  the  tree  of  forbid- 
den fruit,  overshadows  the  site,  and  from  its 
branches  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  men 
and  women  in  times  past  depended.  Near 
by  there  is  a  row  of  upright  slabs,  resem- 
bling grave-stones,  used  for  braining.  The 
victim  was  seized  l)y  two  powerful  natives, 
who  grasped  an  arm  and  a  leg  at  each  side, 
and  ran  with  him  across  the  dancing-ground, 
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dashing  his  head  against  the  stone  with  such 
violence  as  to  split  it  open.  The  edge  of  one 
stone  has  been  worn  smooth  from  this  usage, 
and  all  verdure  has  been  obliterated  from 
the  ground  by  the  numberless  feet  that  have 
madly  danced  upon  it.  In  a  double  row  of 
raised  seats  on  the  hillock  the  chiefs  sat  and 
applauded  the  ceremonies.  Old  King  Tha- 
kumbau  on  one  occasion  cut  out  the  tongue 
of  a  captive  who  begged  for  a  speedy  death, 
and  ate  it  before  his  face.  Another  favorite 
crime  of  his  was  the  braining  of  children. 
The  origin  of  cannibalism  is  uncertain,  and 
several  travelers  ascribe  a  religious  signifi- 
cance to  it.  It  is  an  act  of  supreme  revenge, 
and  one  man,  wishing  to  exj^ress  the  utmost 
wrath,  says  to  another, "  I  will  eat  you."  The 
chiefs  are  obliged  to  avenge  an  insult  offered 
to  their  nation  by  eating  the  perpetrators. 
The  reason  given  for  attaching  the  ceremo- 
nies to  religion  is,  that  all  the  implements 
are  used  for  this  one  purpose  only,  and  that 
the  natives  are  reluctant  to  allow  strangers 
to  handle  them.  Cannibalism,  it  is  believed, 
will  soon  be  extinct  in  all  parts  of  Feejee,  and 
the  missionaries  and  consuls  find  its  suppres- 
sion all  the  more  easy  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  natives  disapprove  of  it.  Tlie  com- 
mon people  have  never  been  permitted  to 
I)articipate  in  it,  and  the  chiefs  have  had  an 
unenviable  monopoly  of  the  revolting  prac- 
tice. Contradictory  statements  are  made 
about  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  Feejee- 
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ans,  aud  it  would  appear  that  they  are  not 
deficient  in  courage,  although  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  they  are  naturally  hospita- 
ble and  humane,  in  view  of  the  deeds  done 
by  Thakumbau  in  his  savage  state.  Many 
of  their  proverbs  decry  cowardice.  One 
runs, 

"Oh,  what  a  valiant  man  you  are, 
Who  beat  your  wife,  but  dare  not  go  to  war!" 

And  in  another  the  questions,  "  Where  is  the 
coward?"  and  "Where  is  the  brave  man?" 
are  answered,  The  coward  is  talking  of 
his  deeds  in  the  town,"  and  "  The  brave  man 
is  being  dragged  to  the  oven." 

Moalo,  Mataku,  and  Vanua-Levu,  three 
islands  in  the  Feejee  group,  belong  to  the 
Tongans,  and  are  populated  by  a  mixed  race, 
superior  in  intelligence  and  customs  to  the 
pure  Feejeeans.  The  entire  group,  situated 
nearly  half-way  between  Australia  and  Ta- 
hiti, is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  man  may  live 
there  with  as  little  labor  as  any  where  in 
the  world.  The  largest  island  of  the  group 
is  Viti-Levu,  the  area  of  which  is  about  3750 
square  miles,  aud  the  next  largest  Vanua- 
Levu,  with  an  area  of  3000  square  miles. 
The  population  is  about  150,000  souls,  includ- 
ing many  white  settlers,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  colfee, 
among  other  things.  Vegetation  is  won- 
derfully rapid.  Turnips,  radishes,  and  mus- 
tard appear  above-ground  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  sown ;  and  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  pumpkins  in  three  days.  In  1864  the 
value  of  exports  was  $100,000,  and  was  then 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  at  least  thirty  per 
cent.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  one  of 
the  principal  concerns  of  both  natives  and 
settlers.  The  variety  known  as sea-island" 
flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  the  grower  is  en- 
abled to  compete  successfully  in  European 
markets.  Sheep-farming  and  sugar  raising 
have  also  been  tried  x)rofitably.  The  supply 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  and  fibre  is  abundant,  and 
the  cofifee-tree,  introduced  from  Tonga,  j^ields 
well.  Land  is  purchasable  at  low  figures ; 
the  climate  allows  a  European  to  work  out- 
of-doors  the  year  round,  the  hottest  months 
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being  January  and  February,  when  the  ther- 
mometer occasionally  registers  100°  Fahren- 
heit, and  life  and  property  are  secure.  The 
incurably  idle  natives  find  all  their  wants 
supplied  by  the  bread-fruit-tree,  the  wild 
yams,  beans,  arrowroot,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
manjgrove ;  but  labor  is  said  to  be  plentiful. 
The  importation  of  the  people  of  other  isl- 
ands to  the  Feejee  group  for  labor  on  the  cot- 
ton plantations,  under  legal  contracts  or  as 
slaves,  forms  a  chaj)ter  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  anon. 

The  New  Hebrides  and  Solomon  groups 
were  discovered  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
navigators  over  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  bright  as  is  their  history  in  parts  with 
the  scintillations  of  brave  actions,  it  is  not 
without  the  stains  of  many  an  outrage  al- 
most too  black  for  belief.  The  natives  are 
woolly-haired,  short,  and  ugly  ;  they  belong 
to  the  Melanesian  or  Papuan  race — vastly  in- 
ferior in  moral  and  physical  attributes  to  the 
Polynesian,  and  accused  of  perfidy,  dishon- 
esty, and  cowardice.  Missionaries,  sailors, 
and  travelers  without  number  have  died 
with  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  natives  in 
their  hearts.  Sickening  stories  of  cruelty  are 
told,  but  the  blacks  have  not  been  the  only 
ofi'enders.  For  generation  after  generation 
they  have  been  audaciously  cheated  and 
maltreated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  tire- 
less and  diabolical  ingenuity ;  and  however 
easy  the  task  of  conciliation  might  have 
been  in  the  first  place,  an  exacting  animosi- 
ty has  grown  with  years,  and  has  sought  and 
found  white  victims.  The  earliest  attempt 
to  "  conciliate"  them  was  that  of  the  playful 
old  Spaniard,  who,  under  the  impression 
that  if  he  honored  the  chiefs  by  making 
them  look  like  himself  he  would  succeed, 
forcibly  seized  one  of  their  number,  put  him 
in  irons,  shaved  his  head,  and  dressed  him  in 
a  wig,  hat,  and  lace  doublet.  This  was  one 
of  the  gentlest  measures  of  conciliation  ever 
adopted ;  others  recall  the  atrocities  of  the 
African  slave  -  trade.  The  cotton  fields  in 
Feejee  and  in  Queensland  have  created  a  de- 
mand for  black  labor,  which  has  been  sup- 
plied from  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solomon 

islands,  and  an  act 
"  to  regulate  and 
control  the  intro- 
duction and  treat- 
ment of  Polynesian 
laborers"  was  pass- 
ed in  March,  1868, 
by  the  colonial  Par- 
liament. Its  i)ro- 
visions  would  ap- 
pear well-consider- 
ed and  thorough. 
It  is  stipulated  that 
every  native  taken 
must  understand 
and  consent  to  the 
contract,    and  bo 
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clothed,  victualed, 
and  paid.  But  be- 
fore its  passage  the 
natives  were  kid- 
naped, and  its  effect 
alone  has  not  abated 
the  abuses.  The 
class  of  men  who 
enter  into  the  "la- 
bor" trade  are  nei- 
ther reputable  nor 
responsible,  as  a 
rule ;  the  bonds 
they  give  to  the 
colonial  secretary 
for  good  behavior 

are  usuallj'^  worthless,  and  in  practice  the 
law  itself  is  inadequate.  Several  times  the 
cai)taius  and  owners  of  slave-ships  have 
been  brought  before  the  courts  at  Sydney, 
and  abundant  testimony  has  been  produced 
to  show  their  infamous  dealings,  but  they 
have  been  acquitted,  and  their  captors  con- 
demned in  heavy  damages.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  act  has  no  effect  whatever 
when  the  natives  are  landed  at  places  out- 
side of  Queensland ;  and  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  law  was  passed  by  the  home 
government  in  June,  1872,  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  all  British  subjects  who  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic  illegally.  Several  war 
vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  now  in  com- 
mission for  the  prevention  of  outrages,  but 
it  has  been  well  said  that  "until  the  isl- 
anders are  raised  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, and  either  better  understand  our 
language  or  we  theirs,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  doubtful  whether  the  labor  trade, 
however  regulated  and  watched,  can  ever 
be  carried  on  without  an  admixture  of  de- 
ceit, fraud,  and  oppression  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  system  absolutely." 

That  the  natives  are  rarely  consenting 
parties  to  the  contract,  and  do  not  view  the 
traffic  favorably,  is  clearly  proved  by  their 
shyness  of  all  vessels  entering  their  harbors 
until  it  is  discovered  whether  or  not  they 
have  come  for  labor.  Since  the  traffic  be- 
gan they  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  by 
false  statements  in  some  cases,  and  in  oth- 
ers they  have  been  violently  carried  away. 
On  November  17, 1871,  H.M.S.  Eosario,  while 
cruising  off  the  island  of  Api,  in  the  New 
Hebrides  group,  sighted  a  brig  under  close- 
reefed  top-sails  on  her  weather  quarter.  In 
answer  to  the  signal,  "  heave  to,"  the  stran- 
ger hoisted  the  British  ensign,  and  contin- 
ued on  her  way.  The  Eosario  then  fired  a 
gun,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  The  fu- 
gitive proved  to  be  the  Carl,  of  Melbourne, 
bound  for  Feejee  with  seventy  natives.  A 
careful  investigation  was  made  of  the  ship 
and  her  papers,  but  they  appeared  formal 
and  correct,  and  she  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
One  of  her  owners,  Dr.  James  Patrick  Mur- 
ray, who  was  on  board  at  the  time,  gave 
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Queen's  evidence,  when  the  vessel  was  sub- 
sequently seized,  describing  deeds  almost 
without  a  parallel  for  wickedness.  After 
leaving  Melbourne  the  ship  went  to  Palmer 
Island,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  failed  to 
get  labor  legitimately,  as  was  desired.  One 
of  the  crew  was  then  disguised  as  a  mission- 
ary— a  ruse  often  practiced  by  slavers — and 
sent  ashore  to  allure  natives  to  the  vessel; 
but  he  also  failed,  and  the  Cai'l  moved  to 
other  islands.  Here,  as  the  natives  swarm- 
ed about  the  vessel,  pig-iron  was  dropped 
from  the  deck  into  their  canoes,  and  the  poor 
fellows  were  fished  out  of  the  water,  made 
insensible  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  hauled 
on  board,  and  cast  into  the  hold.  Eighty 
men  were  collected  in  this  manner,  and  as 
the  ship  went  to  sea  they  attacked  the  main 
luitchway.  The  crew  then  began  to  fire  on 
them,  and  did  so  incessantly  for  eight  con- 
secutive hours,  Murray  singing,  as  he  loaded 
and  reloaded  his  musket.  Marching  through 
Georgia.  When  the  natives  were  quiet,  they 
were  invited  to  appear  on  deck.  Fifty  were 
dead,  and  all  the  others  were  wounded.  Six- 
teen of  them,  whose  wounds  were  considered 
bad,  were  immediately  thrown  overboard ; 
the  ship  was  carefully  whitewashed,  her  pa- 
pers were  revised,  and  when  the  Eosario  met 
her  she  appeared  in  legal  order.  Murray  es- 
caj)ed  punishment,  and  the  sentence  of  death 
Xironounced  on  two  others  of  the  crew  was 
commuted.  The  natives  place  a  high  value 
on  the  heads  of  their  enemies  as  trophies, 
and  some  chiefs  were  persuaded  to  contract 
to  supply  slavers  with  laborers  in  return  for 
an  equal  number  of  heads.  Canoes  were  de- 
coyed out  and  upset,  and  as  each  unfortunate 
native  was  fished  up,  his  head  was  cut  off 
over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  The  island- 
ers punish  the  tribe  of  the  offending  indi- 
vidual, and  such  noble  men  as  Bishop  Pat- 
teson  and  John  Williams,  happening  to  visit 
an  island  after  the  committal  of  an  outrage, 
have  been  inconsiderately  slain  in  revenge. 

In  scenery  and  productiveness  the  New 
Hebrides  group  is  fully  equal  to  the  islands 
we  have  already  visited.  Annatom  is  the 
southernmost,  and  Es})iritu  Santo  the  far- 
thest north.    ]\Iaiiy  of  the  islets  are  very 
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singular  in  conformation.  At  the  entrance 
to  Havannah  Harbor,  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
and, or  Vate,  a  rocky  patch  resembles  a 
low-crowned  hat,  and  the  helmsman  must 
be  careful  in  sailing  around  its  brim.  The 
people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  human  flesh, 
and  often  violate  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
They  adore  two  divinities  as  the  creators 
of  all  things,  and  attribute  diseases  and 
death  to  sorcerers.  Some  native  mission- 
aries from  Samoa  have  converted  many  to 
Christianity,  but  the  majority  are  immoral 
barbarians.  They  are  fast  dying  out,  and 
indeed  scarcely  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea  is  increasing  in  population.  If 
a  cause  is  sought,  it  is  found  in  the  diseases 
and  bad  habits  introduced  by  white  men. 
Instances  have  been  known  where  traders 
have  intentionally  brought  epidemics  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  the  natives.  In  a 
few  years  the  population  of  Ann  atom  was 
reduced  from  12,000  to  3500 ;  and  at  some 
islands  the  natives  greet  every  ship  that  ar- 
rives with  wild  oaths  taught  to  them  by  En- 
glish sailors.  At  Tanna  and  Erromango  the 
islanders  have  been  the  readiest  to  avenge 
their  injuries,  and  their  shores  are  red  with 
the  traces  of  massacres.  Punishment,  when 
due,  has  been  leniently  meted  out  by  the 
British  government,  with  the  main  object 
of  teaching  the  natives  that  they  must  not 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The 
Rosario  visited  Nukapa,  the  island  in  the 
Swallow  group  where  Bishop  Patteson  was 
murdered  in  No- 
vember, 1871.  An 
effort  was  made  yy^~ 
to  establish  friend- 
ly  relations  with  .7" 
the  natives,  and  — 
they  waved  green 
branches  as  a  sign 
of  good-will.  But 
as  soon  as  one  of 
the  ship's  boats 
was  near  the  shore 
a  shower  of  arrows 
was  treacherously 


fired  at  the  crew.  Command- 
er Markham  decided  that  if  he 
left  the  island  without  land- 
ing, the  natives  would  think 
that  they  had  frightened  away 
a  man-of-war,  and  that  their 
hostility  would  be  thus  encour- 
aged. He  therefore  fired  six 
rounds  of  shot  and  shell  into 
the  village,  and  once  more  at- 
tempted to  communicate  with 
the  natives,  again  without  suc- 
cess. He  then  landed  and  set 
fire  to  the  houses  and  sur- 
rounding brush.  It  was  twi- 
light when  the  Rosario  again 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  the  flames 
arising  from  the  inhospitable 
island  were  visible  long  after  dark.  Treach- 
ery is  unquestionably  a  characteristic  of  the 
Papuan  race.  At  Aurora,  a  mountainous  isl- 
and in  the  New  Hebrides,  the  crew  of  the 
Rosario  were  invited  to  land  by  the  natives, 
and  when  they  did  so  were  mercilessly  at- 
tacked from  behind.  The  savages  escaped 
in  the  brush,  but  their  houses  and  canoes 
were  destroyed.  Commander  Markham  con- 
fessing in  his  account  of  the  voyage  that  he 
did  not  inflict  more  serious  punishment  be- 
cause the  attack  might  have  been  made  in 
requital  for  the  previous  kidnaping  of  some 
of  the  tribe. 

Each  island  in  our  cruise  seems  more  en- 
chanting than  that  which  came  before  it; 
and  if  you  were  asked  to  name  the  one  most 
beautiful,  you  would  be  as  bewildered  as  a 
child  in  a  toy-shop  when  he  has  to  select  a 
single  article  from  the  hundreds  that  all 
seem  especially  desirable  to  him.  You  ap- 
proach one  through  a  net-work  of  tiny  islets 
and  reefs,  clothed  with  wild  grass,  crimson 
and  orange  flowers,  and  ferns ;  and  an  active 
volcano,  spouting  an  incandescent  stream 
into  the  sea,  guards  the  gateway  of  anoth- 
er. In  all  there  is  a  wanton  profusion  of 
fruit  and  leaves  and  colors,  which  arrest  our 
admiration  at  the  portals,  and  hold  it  until 
a  superior  force  carries  it  ofl".  Aurora,  with 
its  fine  outlines  and  deeply  wooded  high- 
lands, surpasses  in  our  memory  until  we 
reach  the  Banks  Islands,  when  we  incon- 
tin«ently  award  the  palm  to  them.    The  iu- 
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terior  landscapes  of 
this  group  have  a 
trim,  cultivated  ap- 
pearauce,  and  the 
coast  is  varied  by 
cliff,  hill,  and  marsh. 
The  islands  are  sev- 
en in  number,  Va- 
nua-Lava  being  the  : 
largest,  and  all 
are  mountainous.  A 
high  cone  that  rises 
from  the  table-land 
of  one  has  afforded 
it  the  name  of  Sug- 
ar-Loaf.  The  natives  go  about  unarmed, 
and,  unless  their  nudity  shocks  us,  they  are 
inoffensive.  A  commodious  club-house  is 
maintained  at  public  expense  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strangers.  There  is  no  government, 
and  the  head  of  each  family  is  the  autocrat 
of  his  own  household.  The  population  of 
Vauua-Lava  does  not  exceed  800  souls,  while 
on  Sugar-Loaf  Island,  which  is  much  small- 
er, there  are  about  10,000.  The  soil  is  mar- 
velously  fertile,  but,  owing  to  the  marshes 
which  line  part  of  the  coast,  the  climate  is 
damp  and  unhealthy.  The  natives  are  trou- 
bled with  chills,  and  shiver  miserably  in  wet 
"weather,  without  ever  thinking  of  covering 
themselves  with  a  garment.  As  we  pass 
into  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  Solomon 
group  we  see  the  volcano  of  Tinakoro  iso- 
lated in  the  sea,  and  emitting  clouds  of  black 
smoke.  Passing  ships,  when  some  distance 
from  the  volcano,  often  experience  vibra- 
tions, caused  by  its  action  on  the  bed  of  the 
ocean. 

The  Solomon  and  Santa  Cruz  groups  are 
almost  the  only  islands  in  the  South  Sea 
where  the  natives  decorate  themselves.  In 
Samoa  the  women  make  very  pretty  neck- 
laces and  head-dresses  from  flowers  ;  but  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  husbands  devote  any  time 
to  the  design  and  manufacture  of  less  sim^ile 
articles  of  personal  adornment.  At  Ulaka, 
one  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  natives  or- 
nament their  arms,  legs,  fingers,  necks,  and 
noses,  often  with  the  best  of  taste,  and  keep 
a  large  stock  of  trinkets  on  hand  for  sale. 
The  ingenuity  and  variety  of  the  materials 
and  designs  are  astonishing.    Rings  of  tor- 
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toise-shell  are  inserted  in  the  cartilage  of 
their  nostrils ;  bands  of  white  shells  are  worn 
across  the  forehead  to  protect  the  eyes,  and 
similar  bands,  sometimes  made  out  of  hu- 
man or  sharks'  teeth,  around  the  neck.  Shells 
of  every  color,  plaited  cocoa-nut  fibre,  seeds, 
dyed  grass  and  leaves,  the  feathers  of  birds, 
and  coral  are  wrought  into  novel  and  occa- 
sionally artistic  patterns.  Some  necklaces 
are  made  out  of  pieces  of  boars'  tusks,  set 
with  the  tortoise-shell  figures  of  birds,  and 
others  of  black  rings  made  from  seeds,  and 
varied  with  white  and  red  shell-work.  Or- 
naments are  also  made  for  the  waist  and  the 
knee.  The  w^orkmanship  is  of  the  most  skill- 
ful and  patient  kind,  and  a  high  price  is  put 
upon  it.  We  have  no  information  of  the  ag- 
ricultural development  of  the  island,  which 
is  of  coral  formation;  but  the  natives  ap- 
pear to  give  all  their  time  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  ornaments.  They  are  puny  in 
stature,  and  excitable  in  disposition.  Their 
teeth  are  black  from  chewing  the  betel-nut. 
When  they  are  assured  that  strangers  have 
not  come  for  labor,  they  are  inclined  to  be 
friendly,  although  they  are  reputed  to  be 
faithless  and  malicious.  The  largest  island 
of  this  group  is  San  Christoval,  which  is 
hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  inhabitants  are 
keen  huntsmen  and  capital  traveling  com- 
panions. Their  sight  is  remarkably  good, 
and  they  discover  birds  hidden  in  the  trees 
which  other  persons  might  look  for  in  vain. 
They  are  cannibals,  and  preserve  the  bones 
of  their  victims  in  a  public  place.  Twenty 
or  thirty  human  skulls  may  be  seen  dan- 
gling at  one  time  from  the  roof  of  a  canoe- 
house,  and  near  by 
are  several  human 
jaws,  from  which  the 
teeth  have  been  torn 
for  use  in  trinkets. 
Some  queer  custom- 
ers reside  at  San 
Christoval.  The  king 
shows  to  all  white 
visitors  a  certificate, 
written  in  English, 
that  he  is  "an  old 
bore"  and  "an  old 
knave,"  and  that  "  the 
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less  you  have  to  do  with  him  the  better." 
A  very  black  negro  resident  states  to  Adsit- 
ors  that  there  is  "  only  one  other  white  man 
living  on  shore  besides  himself."  The  other 
white  man  is- a  Yankee,  who  belonged  to  a 
whale  ship,  wrecked  on  Indispensable  Reef. 

The  approaches  to  Florida  Island,  in  the 
same  group,  are  marked  by  two  curious 
products  of  nature's  fantastic  moods — one  a 
rock  shaped  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  with  two 
trees  growing  in  the  position  of  masts,  and 
the  other  two  oblique  peaks,  which  rise  from 
the  waters  in  the  form  of  an  ass's  ears. 

Life  is  three-quarters  civilized  at  Port  de 
France,  in  New  Caledonia,  and  has  a  wicked 
flavor  of  the  poorer  boulevards.  There  are 
caf6s  and  gayety,  wine  shops  and  casinos, 
gens-d'armes  and  dancing  girls,  abject  mis- 
ery and  thrills  of  military  glory.  The  har- 
bor is  a  rendezvous  for  shipping,  and  at  all 
times  several  vessels  are  in  port  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  new  faces  and  gossip 
from  the  old  hemisphere.  There  is  a  Gov- 
ernment-house, a  battery,  a  telegraph,  an 
Imperial  Hotel,  and  a  governor's  wife — a 
witty,  sparkling  little  body,  who  gives  soi- 
rees, balls,  and  receptions.  The  situation  is 
picturesque,  the  streets  are  straggling,  and 
the  houses  poorly  built.  Great  changes  have 
no  doubt  been  witnessed  since  the  large  ac- 
cession of  Communists,  and  the  partly  ex- 
tinguished flickerings  of  those  vandal  fire- 
brands must  have  given  a  lurid  aspect  to  the 
little  penal  town.  How  many  conspirators 
must  be  waiting  there  for  news  from  France, 
confident  of  a  reversion  of  fiite  and  ultimate 
liberation !  Each  turn  of  the  fortune-wheel 
of  home  politics  must  be  watched  with  in- 
tense eagerness,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  imag- 
ine sinister  groups  filling  dark  corners  of 
remote  wine  shops  to  discuss  in  fearful  un- 
iler-tones  their  chances  of  the  future  !  We 
can  not  hope  that  they  will  ever  work  their 


problem  out  with 
the  spade  and 
plow,  as  did  the 
Pitcairn  Islanders. 
And  alas  for  their 
liberty,  fraternity, 
and  <Sgalit6 ! 

New  Caledonia 
is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest islands  in  the 
South    Sea,  being 
about     150  miles 
long.    The  land  is 
sterile,  but  the  na- 
tives take  pains  in 
its  cultivation,  and 
irrigate  it  with  a 
fair  degree  of  sci- 
ence.    It    is  be- 
lieved that  a  more 
advanced  civiliza- 
tion   once  existed 
here,  as  remains  of 
ancient  aqueducts,  paved  roads,  and  forti- 
fications have  been  found.    The  natives  are 
cannibals,  and  subjugate  their  women  to  a 
lower  level  than  their  own.    It  is  said  to  be 
impossible  to  satisfy  their  appetite  for  hu- 
man flesh,  which  is  a  staple  article  of  their 
food.  They  have  no  intoxicating  drinks,  but 
consume  great  quantities  of  salt-water.  The 
women  and  priests  are  obliged  to  go  to  bat- 
tle, the  former  keeping  in  the  rear,  and  rush- 
ing forward  when  an  enemy  falls  to  obtain 
the  body  for  the  oven,  while  the  latter  sit 
at  a  safe  distance  calling  on  the  gods  for 
victory. 

The  statements  which  have  been  made 
against  missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands are  not  wholly  baseless.  But  the 
sweeping  condemnation  that  robust  voy- 
agers have  expressed  in  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  superiority  is  undeserved  and 
uncalled  for.  The  achievements  of  the  mis- 
sionaries outnumber  the  failures  a  hundred- 
fold ;  and  wherever  the  natives  have  been 
improved,  it  certainly  has  not  been  by  trav- 
elers, sailors,  nor  traders.  Credit  for  the 
partial  extinction  of  cannibalism,  and  thfe 
inculcation  of  habits  of  morality,  sobrietj', 
and  industry,  belongs  entirely  to  the  mis- 
sions and  missionaries. 
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By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 


i 

"  AS  HE  SWINGS  TIIR  SOUNDING  FT.AIL." 


In  the  autumn,  when  the  hollows 
All  are  filled  with  flying  leaves, 

And  the  colonies  of  swallows 
Quit  the  quaintly  stuccoed  eaves, 

And  a  silver  mantle  glistens 
Over  all  the  misty  vale, 

Sits  the  little  wife  and  listens 
To  the  beating  of  the  flail, 
To  the  poimding  of  the  flail — • 

By  her  cradle  sits  and  listens 
To  the  flapping  of  the  flail. 


The  bright  summer  days  are  over, 
And  her  eye  no  longer  sees 

The  red  bloom  upon  the  clover. 
The  deep  green  upon  the  trees ; 

Hushed  the  songs  of  finch  and  robin, 
With  the  whistle  of  the  quail; 

But  she  hears  the  mellow  throbbing 
or  the  thunder  of  the  flail, 
The  low  thunder  of  the  flail — 

Through  the  amber  air  the  throbbing 
And  reverberating  flail. 
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In  the  barn  the  stout  young  thresher 
Stooping  stands  with  rolled-up  sleeves, 

Beating  out  his  golden  treasure 

Fiom  the  ripped  and  rustling  sheaves: 

Oh,  was  ever  knight  in  armor — 
Warrior  all  in  shining  mail — 

Half  so  handsome  as  her  farmer 
As  he  plies  the  flying  flail, 
As  he  wields  the  flashing  flail  ? — 

Tlie  bare-throated,  brown  young  farmer, 
As  he  swings  the'  sounding  flail? 

All  the  hopes  that  .saw  the  sowing. 

All  the  sweet  desire  of  gain, 
All  the  joy  that  watched  the  growing 

And  the  yellowing  of  the  grain, 
And  the  love  that  went  to  woo  her. 

And  the  ftiith  that  shall  not  fail — 
All  are  speaking  softly  to  her 

In  the  pulses  of  the  flail, 

Of  the  palpitating  flail — 
Past  and  Future  whisper  to  her 

In  the  music  of  the  flail. 

In  its  crib  their  babe  is  sleeping. 
And  the  sunshine  from  the  door 

All  the  afternoon  is  creeping 
Slowly  round  upon  the  floor; 

And  the  shadows  soon  will  darken, 
And  the  daylight  soon  must  pale, 

When  the  wife  no  more  shall  hearken 
To  the  tramping  of  the  flail. 
To  the  dancing  of  the  flail — 

When  her  heart  no  more  shall  hearken 
To  the  footfall  of  the  flail. 

And  the  babe  shall  grow  and  strengthen. 

Be  a  maiden,  be  a  wife. 
While  the  moving  shadows  lengthen 

Round  the  dial  of  their  life : 
Theirs  the  trust  of  friend  and  neighbor. 


And  an  age  serene  and  hale, 
When  machines  shall  do  the  labor 

Of  the  strong  arm  and  the  flail, 
Of  the  stout  heart  and  the  flail — 
Great  machines  perform  the  labor 

Of  the  good  old-fashioned  flail. 

But  when,  blessed  among  women. 

And  when,  honored  among  men. 
They  look  round  them,  can  the  brimming 

Of  their  utmost  wishes  then 
Give  them  happiness  completer? 

And  can  ease  and  wealth  avail 
To  make  any  music  sweeter 

Than  the  pounding  of  the  flail? 

Oh,  the  sounding  of  the  flail! 
Never  music  can  be  sweeter 

Than  the  beating  of  the  flail ! 


"past  and  future  vvhispeu  to  uer 
in  tue  music  of  the  flail." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOATS  AND  TEA-CUPS. 

THE  scene  upon  which  our  story  opens  is 
a  calm,  sun-lit  reach  of  the  pretty  river 
Peddle,  scarcely  a  mile  above  the  ancient 
borough  of  Pedlington.  On  one  side  a  wood 
of  beech,  alder,  and  willows  slopes  down- 
ward to  the  water's  edge ;  on  the  other  a  few 
golden  blossoms  of  the  water-lily  float  dream- 
ily beside  a  glistening  ramjiart  of  rushes  and 
arrow-headed  reeds. 

Two  fair  girls  are  making  a  preposterous 
attempt  to  propel  a  large  pleasure-boat  in 
the  direction  of  the  tow^n.  First  one  poises 
her  light  oar  slowdy  on  the  rowlock,  depress- 
ing the  handle  and  elevating  the  blade,  as 
if  she  were  Ida  Lewis  or  Grace  Darling  row- 
ing in  a  heavy  sea.  Then  down  drojjs  the 
blade  into  the  smooth  water,  ever  so  deep, 
and  up  comes  the  handle  to  the  young  lady's 
forehead.  At  this  inconvenient  elevation 
she  gives  it  a  8i)asm()dic  twitch  (if  such  a 
word  there  be  ;  if  not,  iant  pia  pour  les  mots. 


No  other  word  will  express  it).  Out  into  the 
unresisting  air  flies  the  blade,  with  a  great 
shower  of  spray,  and  back  the  damsel  falls, 
with  a  pretty  cry,  between  a  laugh  and  a 
scream.  Then  this  movement  is  fatuously 
imitated  by  the  other  nymph ;  but  the  boat, 
insensate  and  unimpressionable,  probably  on 
account  of  its  lymphatic  antecedents,  de- 
clines to  accelerate  its  pace.  In  short,  it  is 
stationary,  or  perversely  gyratory.  But  a 
fair  youth,  in  charge  of  the  steering  appara- 
tus, urges  his  blushing  crew  to  renewed  ef- 
forts in  idiomatic  English. 

''Now,  then,  Janet!"  the  premature  cynic 
cries;  "flop  yours  in  when  Nelly's  comes 
out.  Bravo,  Nelly !  Do  it  again.  You'll  get 
there  long  before  Janet.  Jump  out  directly 
you  get  to  the  boat-house,  and  run  home  and 
tell  them  we're  coming.  Never  say  die,  Jan- 
et !  If  Nelly  does  win  the  silver  oar,  you  can 
pay  for  it,  you  know\" 

And  so  on,  just  as  the  fixncy  takes  him. 
But  to  understand  the  latter  morsel  of  en- 
couragement administered  to  the  elder  of  the 
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two  girls  we  want  to  be  beliiud  the  scenes, 
and  to  know  that  Janet  and  her  elder  sis- 
ter Blanche  (now  Mrs.  George  Baily,  Jan.) 
are  heiresses.  An  eccentric  old  bachelor, 
their  godfather,  had  summarily  disinherited 
his  nephew  before  quitting  this  unsatisfac- 
tory^ world,  and  had  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  to  his  "dear  godchildren, 
Blanche  and  Janet,  second  and  third  daugh- 
ters of  Walter  Browne,  Esq.,  solicitor,  of 
Pedlington." 

Still  there  the  boat  is,  stationary,  or  per- 
versely gyratory.  And  there  the  two  young 
ladies  are,  one  rich,  the  other  poor ;  both 


passing  merry,  and  persisting  in  their  ludi- 
crous attempt. 

In  the  reach  above,  a  pair  of  long  blue- 
bladed  oars  are  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  A 
keen  outrigged  boat  is  coming  swiftly  down 
the  stream,  when  the  gentleman  plying  the 
foremost  oar  (let  us  call  him  "  Bow"  for  the 
moment)  sings  out, 

"  Ea-sy,  Bedford !  easy,  my  boy !" 

And  they  both  leave  oft' rowing. 

"  My  boy"  is  a  man  of  Titanic  j)roportions, 
muscular,  bare -armed,  bare-headed,  with 
dense  auburn  locks  clustering  low  dowu  on 
his  forehead  and  behind  his  ears. 
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The  boat  is  gliding  along  too  swiftly  witli 
its  former  impetus.  Again  Bow  (a  dark,  act- 
ive, wiry  looking  gentleman)  assumes  the 
command,  this  time  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice. 

"  Back  water !"  he  says.  "  We  should  spoil 
their  frolic." 

His  friend  also  hears  tlie  merry  laughter 
of  the  girls,  and  obeys  at  once,  so  that  the 
boat  is  stopped,  and  a  bend  of  the  river 
keeps  it  out  of  sight  of  the  boat  below. 

"  '  Merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales,' "  says 
Bow,  quoting  the  Laureate.  "  What  sweet, 
ringing  laughter!"  Then  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness comes  over  his  face,  which  is  bright  and 
beaming  with  intellectual  and  moral  energy, 
though  dark  and  darkly  bearded. 

The  shade  of  sadness  seems  to  be  m  the 
air,  for  it  falls  also  upon  the  face  of  the  gen- 
tleman called  Bedford,  although  his  back  is 
turned  to  his  friend,  in  accordance  with 
aquatic  propriety.  This  man  leans  his  dark 
red  curly  beard  on  the  handle  of  his  oar  and 
listens  moodily.  Something  more  than  a 
shade  of  sadness,  something  indescribable, 
which  looks  like  a  spasm  of  actual  pain,  flits 
across  his  bronzed  face,  leaving  it  motion- 
less, colorless,  statuesque. 

Presently  he  rouses  himself,  and  says, 
"Phelps,  you  really  must  leave  off  calling 
me  Bedford.  I  feel,  every  time  you  say  it, 
as  if  that  other  dreadful  word  were  coming  out. 
You  must  remember  that  I  have  been  '  Mr. 
Lane'  for  eight  or  nine  years  now,  in  English 
lips;  and  until  you  came  to  Gottingen  the 
other  day  I  had  never  heard  myself  called 
Bedford  since — since — " 

But  Mr.  Lane  got  no  further.  At  that 
little  word  "  since"  he  seemed  to  encounter 
an  insurmountable  barrier,  and  fairly  broke 
down. 

"  I  will  tutor  myself  into  calling  you  '  Mr. 
Lane,' "  said  his  friend.  "  But  as  yet,  when- 
ever I  try,  vox  faucibus  hcesit.  It  goes  against 
the  grain." 

"  But  we  discussed  the  subject,  and  you 
promised,"  said  Mr.  Lane. 

"You  mean,"  the  other  amended — "you 
mean  that  you  proved  to  be  intractable,  and 
I  yielded  rather  than  forego  your  companion- 
ship." 

"  One  more  boon,"  Mr.  Lane  said,  present- 
ly, as  they  still  rested  upon  their  oars.  And 
it  might  have  been  noticed  that  suppliance 
and  dictation  were  strangely  blended  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice  and  the  manner  of  his 
speech,  as  though  he  were  so  accustomed  to 
command  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  sue, 
and  as  though  he  were  at  once  ashamed  of 
his  purpose  and  resolute  to  achieve  it. 

"  Well  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  treat  me  merely  as  a  col- 
league, and  not  to  speak  openly  about  our 
old  alliance." 

"Well,  yes,"  Bow  assented,  with  less  alac- 
rity than  resignation.  "Yes,  I  certainly 
never  made  Mr.  Lances  acquaintance  till  I 


ascended  that  crazy  turret  of  yours  in  Got- 
tingen." 

As  he  spoke  a  faint  breeze  ruffled  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream,  and  then  died  away,  leav- 
ing for  a  few  moments  an  almost  audible 
stillness,  out  of  the  very  heart  of  which  there 
presently  broke  a  livid  blaze  of  lightuing  and 
a  great  crash  of  thunder.  The  sky  was  now 
overcast.  Again  the  preternatural  stillness 
reigned  for  a  few  seconds  ;  then  large  drops 
of  rain  fell  rapidly,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  water  became  a  tumultuous  crowd  of 
bubbles,  bursting  as  soon  as  formed. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  Row  on,"  cries  Mr.  Lane, 
impetuously,  catching  the  turbid  water  with 
his  eager  blade.  His  companion  is  no  less 
alert ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  light  pair- 
oar  overhauls  the  lumbering  pleasure-boat, 
and  Mr.  Lane,  extricating  a  huge  umbrella 
(or  rather  unibra)  from  under  his  thwart, 
hands  it  to  the  two  young  ladies,  who  are 
just  settling  in  the  stern  seat  while  their 
brother  prepares  to  row. 

A  confused  interchange  of  polite  words 
passes  between  the  two  boats.  Then  the 
pair-oar  glides  swiftly  and  noiselessly  away 
in  the  world  of  waters. 

Rain  falls  like  a  cascade,  and  beats  upon 
the  big  umbra  with  the  sound  of  rolling 
drums. 

"  What  a  nice,  large,  funny  old  gingham 
umbrella !"  shrills  Nelly,  resting  the  butt  end 
of  the  stout  yellow  stick  on  the  seat  between 
her  and  Janet,  and  grasping  it  midway  with 
both  hands,  so  as  to  shelter  her  sister  as  well 
as  herself. 

Janet,  pursing  up  her  little  mouth,  sits 
mum,  looking  out  into  the  rain  and  upon 
the  river  with  vacant  blue  eyes. 

Nelly,  utterly  regardless  of  her  silent  hu- 
mor, rattled  on  gayly :  "  They  must  be  the 
Siamese  Twins,  or  the  Corsican  Brothers,  at 
least.    Did  I  ever  see  any  thing  so  like  !" 

Her  little  joke  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  gentlemen  who  had  so  gallantly 
come  to  the  rescue  were  singularly  unlike 
each  other,  one  being  dark  and  slender,  the 
other  ruddy  and  Aassive. 

Still  gazing  out  abstractedly  into  the  fall- 
ing and  mingling  waters,  Janet  answered, 
with  some  asperity, 

"  Nelly,  don't  be  redidlous .'" 

"Yes,  I  shall,"  squeaked  Nelly,  nodding 
her  head,  and  protruding  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  from  her  pert  little  lips.  "  I  shall  be 
as  ridiculous  as  I  like.  And  how  do  you 
spell  '  redic''lous,'  pray?  I  never  saw  two 
such  ogres.  Did  you,  Borty  ?  The  Wander- 
ing Jew  in  front  (if  there  can  be  any  front 
and  any  back  to  such  a  spider  of  a  boat) — 
the  Wandering  Jew,  I  say,  did  condescend 
to  grin  through  his  bristles.  And  I  noticed 
that  his  beard  was  all  on  one  side,  too.  I 
don't  believe  lie  has  half  as  many  bristles  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other.  But  as  for  the 
hero  of  this"  (tapping  the  great  yellow  stick 
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of  the  umhra),  "  did  I  ever  see  sucli  a  fero- 
cious creature!  Oh,  if  I  were  Ms  wife, 
shoiddnH  I  be  glad  to  hear  Hop-o'-my-thumb 
say,  '  Ogress,  Ogre  can  not  come !' " 

At  this  point  Nelly  broke  out  into  peals  of 
laughter.  Had  the  elements  been  propi- 
tious, and  gallants  promenading  the  grassy 
margin  of  the  river  Peddle,  one  might  have 
fancied  she  wished  to  captivate  some  swain 
by  the  glancing  of  her  eyes  and  teeth,  and 
the  sweet  coming  and  going  of  her  dimples. 
But  the  only  swain  in  sight  was  Hubert,  her 
younger  brother,  and  when  did  a  younger 
brother  experience  raptures  about  a  sister's 
charms  ?  Without  bestowing  any  attention 
upon  her,  he  devoted  his  whole  mind  and 
body  to  his  task. 

Seeing  Berty  thus  patiently  toiling  at  his 
oars,  and  taking  no  part  in  the  unseemly 
merriment,  Janet  relaxed  a  little. 

"  Who  is  he,  dear  ?"  she  cried. 
Which?"  he  asked. 

"  Whichever  you  like,"  interposed  Nelly. 
"  It's  all  the  same." 

"  I  wish  you'd  be  quiet,  Nelly,"  retorted 
her  sister,  "  and  let  me  ask  a  question." 
Then,  raising  her  voice, "  I  mean  the  gentle- 
man who  lent  us  the  umbrella,  dear." 

Hubert  left  of£  rowing  for  a  minute,  and 
putting  his  wet  hand  to  windward  of  his 
watery  mouth,  shouted,  in  a  preternatural 
bass,  "Carroty  one,  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster; him  rowing  bow,  Baron  Rothschild. 
On  a  visit  at  Pool  Park !" 

As  the  babble  of  a  stream  and  the  whis- 
pering of  aspen  leaves  fall  mute  in  the  roar 
of  thunder,  so  the  squeaking  of  Nelly  and 
the  prattle  of  Janet  were  hushed  by  this  tre- 
mendous lie. 

Hubert,  rowing  on  triumphantly,  and 
chuckling  at  their  credulity,  conveyed  them 
through  the  squadron  of  small  river  craft 
which  floats  on  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
at  the  foot  of  Pedlington  Cliff,  thence  accom- 
panied them  home  afoot,  and,  taking  the 
umhra  at  the  door,  said  to  Janet,  "  It's  saved 
your  black  silk.  What  message  shall  I  give 
the  marquis  ?" 

But  Janet,  spying  in  the  future  a  cloud  of 
chaff,  bounced  into  the  house  and  up  stairs 
disdainfully,  with  a  great  rustling  of  silken 
skirts.  Nelly,  waxing  incredulous,  turned  on 
the  threshold.  "  Hubert,"  she  said, you're 
not  going  all  the  way  to  Pool  Park  with  that 
horrid  old  green  thing !" 

"  Ain't  I ?"  replied  Hopeful ;  " and  I  sha'n't 
faint  if  the  baron  tips  me  a  fiver,  or  the  mar- 
quis invites  me  to  Westminster  Palace." 

His  audacity  had  carried  him  too  far. 

"Westminster  Palace,  indeed!"  cried  Nel- 
ly, on  the  door-mat.  "  Why,  you  poor  silly 
boy,  you  donH  think  any  body  lives  in  West- 
minster Palace !" 

Hubert,  being  fair -haired,  fair- skinned, 
and  ingenui  vultus,  turned  and  walked  rap- 
idly away  to  hide  a  blush.    Taking  the  um- 
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hra  back  to  the  boat-house,  he  discovered  the 
address  of  its  owner,  and  carried  it  home. 
But  Nelly  scampered  up  stairs  after  Janet, 
whom  she  found,  with  bonnet  and  mantle 
cast  aside,  sitting  on  the  bed,  disconsolate. 

Shutting  the  door,  Nelly  leaned  her  back 
against  it,  shaking  herself  and  it  with  shrill 
laughter,  and  nothing  dismayed  by  Janet's 
expression  of  countenance,  which  became 
more  and  more  cross  while  that  young  lady 
reluctantly  listened. 

"When  is  she  going  to  leave  off  cack- 
ling?" thought  Janet  to  herself,  tearing  a 
kid  glove  to  pieces  on  her  lap. 

But  Nelly  had  her  laugh  out,  took  off  her 
bonnet,  and  knelt  down  in  front  of  Janet, 
making  a  little  grimace  of  mock  penitence. 
Thus  partially  mollified,  Janet  stroked  her 
sister's  soft  brown  hair  affectionately. 

"  Who  is  the  baron,  do  you  think  ?"  Nelly 
asked,  staring  into  Janet's  eyes. 

"/do'  know,"  was  the  pettish  answer. 

"  Why,  the  Baron  von  Habenicht,  a  poor 
creature  like  me,  who  uses  a  cotton  umbrella 
because  it's  cheaper  than  silk." 

This  was  a  touching  appeal,  because,  while 
Janet  was  an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  poor 
Nelly  was  dependent  on  their  father. 

"If  you  want  to  know  more,  dear,"  she 
continued,  "I  believe  I  have  seen  him  be- 
fore, only  with  his  coat  and  hat  on ;  and  I 
think  he  is  the  new  head-master  of  the  Gram- 
mar School." 

"  But  the  other  one  lent  us  the  umbrella," 
said  Janet. 

"  Oh  yes,"  Nelly  rejoined.  "  My  lord  mar- 
quis, with  a  rent-roll  of  nothing  a  year,  and 
all  his  tenants  in  arrears.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  he  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  Phelps's  friend 
and  second  master,  Mr.  Lane." 

"  I  thought  papa  said  he  was  a  German  ?" 
suggested  Janet. 

"No,  dear,  an  Englishman,  who  has  been 
a  professor  of  something,  perhaps  of  the  sci- 
ence of  rowing  spider  boats,  at  a  Serman 
university." 

Nelly  was  right  in  both  the  conjectures, 
except  as  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lane's  \)to- 
fession,  and  in  supposing  he  had  actually  at- 
tained to  the  professorial  chair. 

Now,  although  Janet  kissed  Nelly,  and 
stroked  and  patted  her  head,  yet  there  was 
a  dreamy  languor  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  and 
the  corners  of  her  little  mouth  were  resolute- 
ly pulled  down,  spoiling  the  tiny  Cupid's 
bow;  so  Nelly  understood  that  her  humor 
was  solitary  and  uncommunicative,  and  de- 
parted to  her  own  room. 

Then  Janet  locked  the  door  after  her, 
kicked  off  a  diminutive  pair  of  boots,  took 
out  her  hair-pins,  shook  her  head,  and  a 
dense  shower  of  amber  tresses  came  waving 
and  streaming  down  over  breast  and  back 
and  shoulders.  So  she  sat  down  before  her 
mirror,  silent,  shrouded,  and  imi)enetrable — 
a  mystery  to  herself,  to  her  family,  and  to  all 
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who  knew  her — rich,  discoutented,  pamper- 
ed, teased,  flattered,  peculiar  Janet  Browne. 

Yet  she  can  laugh  and  enjoy  laughter ; 
and  at  such  times  she  likes  to  be  in  com- 
pany, and  in  company  likes  funny  people 
who  know  how  to  amuse  her,  but  seldom 
goes  beyond  liking  them ;  for  Janet  is  not 
"  gushing."  Nor  is  she  a  flirt.  If  any  com- 
bination of  malign  influences  should  here- 
after make  a  flirt  of  her,  she  will  be  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Not  sparkling  on  the  surface 
with  smiles  and  flattery,  that  exquisite  de- 
light which  a  woman  can  so  easily  confer 
upon  a  man,  not  defiant  of  conventionalities, 
nor  given  to  those  pretty  imprudences  which 
make  a  beautiful  woman  hated  by  her  own 
sex  and  adored  by  men ;  but  a  flirt  of  the  si- 
lent, prudent,  watchful  order — an  enemy  who 
seldom  fires  a  gun,  and  never  wastes  powder. 
But  why  should  we  anticipate  such  formi- 
dable prowess  for  one  who  as  yet  has  never 
fired  a  shot  into  the  ranks  of  her  admirers  ? 
Two  or  three  rash  young  men  have  stolen  a 
glance  into  the  sapphire  depths  of  her  eyes, 
and  felt  unutterable  things.  One  grave  man 
of  forty  years,  who  has  seen  the  women  of 
many  lands,  has  pronounced  her  peerless, 
and  wished  himself  five-and-twenty  for  her 
sweet  sake.  But  Janet  is  neither  lavish  of 
her  glances  nor  fond  of  praise.  If  she  is 
vain,  hers  is  a  subtle  vanity.  That  afflu- 
ence of  tawny  hair,  which  Edmund  Spenser 
would  have  woven  into  a  hundred  sonnets, 
droops  unheeded  over  a  brow  and  neck  and 
shoulders  as  white  as  swan's-down,  cheeks 
tinted  like  a  rose  leaf,  and  the  bust  of  Cly  tie. 
Knowing  her  beauty,  she  doubts  its  power 
for  good  or  evil,  and  is  neither  proud  of  it 
nor  happy  on  account  of  it.  She  knows 
that  during  the  latter  years  of  her  childhood 
Blanche  was  undisputed  belle  of  Pedlington, 
but  that  now  the  empire  is  at  best  divided 
between  her  and  Nelly,  while  other  pretend- 
ers are  in  the  field.  And  why  (she  thinks) 
did  Captain  Lyte  disinherit  his  nephew  and 
leave  half  a  fortune  to  her?  It  only  makes 
things  and  people  appear  to  her  in  a  false 
light.  She  is  never  quite  sure  whether  her- 
self or  the  £12,000  forms  the  object  of  attrac- 
tion. She  has  some  compunctions,  too,  about 
that  wicked  young  man.  This  is  a  subject 
of  which  she  dare  not  speak.  His  name  is 
forbidden.  But  did  he  really  run  away  with 
poor  Eleanor  Baily  (Blanche's  sister-in-law)  ? 
Every  one  said  that  Captain  Lyte  had  al- 
ways disliked  him  because  his  mother  had 
refused  the  captain,  and  married  Mr.  Lyte, 
a  younger  brother.  Of  this  marriage  a  son 
had  come,  and  the  poor  child,  soon  left  an 
orphan,  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  the  Bailys, 
who  had  brought  him  up.  Eventually  he 
had  quarreled  with  his  uncle,  and  gone  away. 
Soon  afterward  Eleanor  Baily  also  disappear- 
ed ;  and  it  was  received  as  x)roven  that  she 
was  ruined  by  him.  But  the  whole  aff"air 
was  wrapped  in  mystery.    Janet  had  sound- 


ed her  brother  Frank,  and  could  get  no  ev- 
idence; and,  strange  as  it  will  seem,  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  girl  had  a  more  legal  and  log- 
ical mind  than  her  astute  brother,  and  could 
not  condemn  this  disinherited  gallant  at  the 
bar  of  her  own  judgment  without  proof  of 
his  guilt.  Moreover,  two  more  feminine  and 
romantic  considerations  induced  Janet  to  en- 
tertain a  sentiment  of  blended  compassion 
and  admiration  for  this  unhappy  man.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  recorded  that  she 
entertained  a  dislike,  only  qualified  by  con- 
tempt, for  her  brother-in-law,  George  Baily, 
Esq.,  Jun. ;  and  much  concurrent  testimony 
certified  her  of  the  fact  that  when  they  were 
school-fellows  at  Harrow  this  young  Lyte 
had  inflicted  upon  young  George  Baily  such 
a  severe  thrashing  that  it  fell  little  short  of 
manslaughter.  She  knew,  or  thought  she 
knew,  that  George  Baily's  unkindness  to  his 
sister  had  been  the  secret  cause  of  the  an- 
imosity between  Lyte  and  him ;  and  she 
strongly  suspected  that  her  sister  Blanche 
was  not  happy  with  Mr.  George,  who,  she  be- 
lieved, had  married  her  for  the  sake  of  her 
portion  under  Captain  Lyte's  will.  The  next 
item  in  her  tender  compassion  for  the  disin- 
herited man  was  founded  upon  this  fact : 
a  few  months  after  the  disajipearance  of 
Miss  Baily,  Sir  Thomas  Balbry,  an  Irish  bar- 
onet who  had  paid  her  conspicuous  atten- 
tions, died  abroad,  and  a  first  rejiort  that  he 
had  encountered  an  accident  while  riding 
had  been  gradually  but  surely  superseded 
by  a  dark  rumor  that  he  had  received  his 
death -wound  in  an  encounter  with  young 
Mr.  Lyte.  Janet,  pondering  on  these  things 
in  her  silent  way,  and  believing  that  every 
other  member  of  her  family  was  too  preju- 
diced to  direct  her  mind  aright,  concluded 
that  whether  the  fault  was  his  or  not  (and 
she  doubted  if  it  was),  still  there  must  have 
been  something  noble  about  the  young  man 
who  first  chastised  a  brother,  and  then  kill- 
ed a  lover,  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

However  these  things  might  be,  Janet  was 
discontented  with  her  lot,  with  her  fortune, 
with  herself.  Oh,  how  she  would  like  to  go 
somewhere,  and  be  of  some  use  in  the  world 
— to  be  a  nursery  governess,  or  to  found  a 
charitable  institution,  or  to  be  one  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  aides-de-camp,  or  any  thing 
but  odious,  useless  little  Janet  Browne ! 
But  was  it  quite  impossible  that  life  should 
change  for  her,  should  become  quite  a  difter- 
ent  thing  to  her,  without  a  change  of  place 
or  station  ?  This  afternoon  a  wild  thought 
came  into  her  head,  a  new  feeling  inta  her 
heart.  A  sentiment  too  vague  Avith  inex- 
pressible delight  filled  all  the  channels  of 
her  being  for  a  few  blissful  moments.  And 
in  this  gloom  and  silence  of  her  chamber, 
only  broken  by  the  beating  of  the  rain  upon 
her  windows,  that  feeling  lived  again,  and 
all  the  little  incidents  that  heralded  and  fol- 
lowed it  passed  and  repassed  through  the 
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mirage  of  lier  mind :  the  falling  of  the 
breeze,  the  blaze  of  lightning,  and  the  crash 
of  thunder;  a  few  rain-drops  in  the  river, 
then  more  and  quicker,  till  the  wild  shower 
thickened  round  her,  in  the  midst  of  Avhich 
a  measured  pulse  of  oars  unseen  came  upon 
her  swiftly  from  the  unseen  world;  then  a 
shock,  a  space  of  sweet  bewilderment ;  then 
the  gloom  of  the  umbrella,  the  loud  drum- 
ming of  the  rain  upon  it,  and  the  plash, 
plash,  plash,  drip,  drip,  drip,  drip  all  around. 
In  this  solitude  and  amazement  of  the  heart 
came  another,  an  unpleasant  shock  —  Hu- 
bert's fatal  answer,  The  Marquis  of  West- 
minster!" How  angry  she  felt,  with  all  the 
pettiness  of  every -day  life  closing  around 
her,  and  chalf  gathering  cloud -like  on  the 
horizon ! 

But  now  the  rain  beats  upon  her  darkened 
window,  the  gloom  deepens  round  her,  and 
the  same  scene  repeats  itself:  a  falling  of 
the  breeze,  a  darkening  of  the  sun,  a  roll 
of  distant  thunder;  rain -drops  plashing 
in  the  water,  the  rapid  swing  and  beat  of 
oars  unseen  coming  swiftly  toward  her,  the 
quickening  of  her  pulse,  the  beating  of  her 
heart — 

Suddenly  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
interrupts  her  meditations.  Tea !  tea !" 
shouts  Hubert,  and  hurries  away  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  hunger. 

Gathering  her  fulvous  fleece  together,  Jan- 
et ties  it  in  a  hasty  knot  at  the  back  of  her 
comely  head,  sponges  her  face  and  hands 
with  cold  water,  and  without  lighting  a 
candle  or  looking  in  the  glass,  marches  sol- 
emnly down  to  tea. 

Joan  is  presiding  at  the  tray.  Joan  is  per- 
manently "sore"  that  Captain  Lyte  should 
have  selected  Blanche  and  Janet,  though 
they  were  his  godchildren,  and  left  her  and 
Nelly  out  in  the  cold.  She  used  to  be  par- 
ticularly severe  on  Blanche's  faults,  and 
now  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  Janet.  Joan 
is  the  eldest  sister,  five -and -thirty,  beak- 
nosed,  thin-lipped,  with  dark  hair  primly 
braided  and  XDiuned  close  to  the  head.  Sur- 
veying Janet  as  she  enters,  Joan  glances 
round  at  the  company  assembled,  and  smiles 
sardonically.  The  story  of  that  green  cot- 
ton umbrella  has  already  gone  the  round, 
and  has  even  received  sundry  emendations 
and  various  readings.  The  family  Vehm- 
gericht  have  been  discussing  Janet's  temper, 
her  love  of  solitude  and  brooding,  her  pe- 
culiarity and  impenetrability.  Albert,  the 
charitable,  has  just  wound  up  as  follows : 
"Well,  she's  a  rum  girl,  and  we  none  of  us 
understand  her.  That's  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it."  Albert  is  the  eldest  son  (about 
thirty),  prematurely  old,  baldheaded,  con- 
templative, and  idle. 

"A  most  becoming  way  of  ^ doing'  your 
hair,  dear !"  says  sister  Joan,  handing  Janet 
a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Really,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Browne  adds,  smil- 


ing, "  I  think  you  might  pay  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  your  toilet." 

Mr.  Browne,  who,  though  presiding,  has 
been  a  silent  member  of  the  Vehmgericht, 
now  looks  up  from  the  Quarterly  Emnew, 
smiling  also.  "  The  truth  is,"  he  says, 
"  you're  envious  of  Janet's  golden  locks,  all 
of  you." 

"  Golden !"  exclaims  sister. 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  bald  as  Albert,"  says 
Janet,  angrily. 

"  Ahem !"  coughs  Albert. 

Frank,  next  to  whom  Janet  has  seated 
herself,  whispers  in  her  ear,  "  You'd  have  to 
wear  a  false  plait,  like  Joan,  if  you  were." 
Frank  is  the  handsome  second  brother,  him- 
self partially  bald,  satirical,  and  languid,  but 
keeping  a  vigilant  eye  open,  and  a  clear 
head  for  business. 

The  bit  of  malice  about  Joan's  doubtful 
tresses  puts  Janet  in  good  humor.  "  More 
tea,  please,  dear,"  she  says,  handing  her  cup 
to  Joan.  Mais  il  ii'y  a  pas  de  rose  sans  epine  ; 
and  Frank,  going  to  the  table  and  cutting  a 
piece  of  bread,  drawls  out,  "  Oh,  by-the-way, 
Janet ;  Hubert  took  back  the  parachute, 
and  found  the  baron  with  his  feet  in  a  tub 
of  hot  water,  and  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster drinking  a  treacle  posset." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Fiddlestick,"  says  Nelly, 
stamping  her  little  foot  on  the  ground,  and 
then  laughing  with  exquisite  abandon. 

This  interruption  of  Nelly's  is  a  relief  to 
Janet.  After  all,  matters  are  not  so  bad  as 
fancy  painted  them.  The  umbrella  was  lent 
to  Nelly  as  well  as  to  her.  The  marquis  and 
the  baron,  as  they  call  them,  are  evidently 
not  formidable,  and.  if  not,  why — why — in 
short,  there  is  no  occasion  for  her  to  give 
herself  airs  and  provoke  suspicion.  So  she 
too  laughs  and  blushes,  as  any  young  lady 
might  do,  hearing  of  gentlemen  sitting  and 
drinking  possets,  with  their  feet  in  tubs  of 
water. 

A  stranger  would  notice  that  Albert,  the 
charitable,  is  covertly  watching  his  sister 
Janet  with  a  curious  attention.  He  has 
quite  a  habit  of  silently  watching  other  peo- 
ple's thoughts  and  feelings;  and  unknown 
to  his  family  is  often  behind  the  scenes  when 
they  are  all  in  the  dress  circle.  But,  being 
inactive,  he  seldom  makes  use  of  his  discov- 
eries, and  gains  little  credit  for  his  penetra- 
tion. Yet  his  good  nature  frequently  in- 
duces him  to  create  a  diversion  just  at  the 
right  moment ;  and  unconsciously  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  even  his  parents,  have 
learned  to  rely  upon  him  for  changing  a  dis- 
agreeable subject.  Now  a  general  feeling 
pervades  the  room  that  the  story  of  the 
umbrella  has  gone  far  enough.  So  Albert 
clears  his  throat  gallantly  for  a  speech,  and 
says,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  If  you  girls 
keep  going  out  without  an  umbrella  this 
showery  weather,  you'll  decimate  the  aris- 
tocracy." 
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"I  wish  some  benefactor  of  his  species 
woukl  decimate  the  Brownes  of  Pedliiig- 
ton,  begiiiniug  with  the  eldest  son,"  drawls 
Frank. 

Frank's  witticisms  are  small,  but  very 
neat.  The  Browne  family  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Browne,  four  sons,  and 
four  daughters ;  so  that  the  removal  of  any 
one  member  would  exactly  "  decimate  the 
Brownes  of  Pedlington." 

Again  Janet  smiles  approval.  You  see 
there  is  nothing  angelic  about  our  little  her- 
oine. But  ill-used  Albert,  on  whom  the 
hot  tea  is  having  its  usual  effect,  only  wipes 
his  bald  head  with  a  white  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, and  pushes  his  chair  back  toward 
the  open  door. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HIGH   AND  DRY. 

Walter  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Pedlington,  so- 
licitor, or  "Old  Browne  with  the  pretty 
daughters,"  as  the  men  at  the  cavalry  d^p6t 
and  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  surround- 
ing country  used  to  call  him,  was  high  and 
dry.  Tlie  younger  son  of  a  small  country 
gentleman  in  an  agricultural  county,  he  had 
been  n  ursed  in  the  very  lap  of  Conservatism — 
none  of  your  new-fangled  philosophical  Diz- 
zibright  Toryism,  but  "fine  old  English" 
cliurch  and  state  Conservatism.  After  such 
a  training  in  polite  letters  as  the  Pedlington 
Grammar  School  could  afibrd,  he  was  articled 
to  an  old-fashioned  firm  of  conveyancers  and 
Conservative  election  agents  in  that  town. 
From  clerk  to  head  of  the  firm  he  had  worked 
his  way  through  the  grades,  and  won  golden 
opinions  in  every  grade,  from  the  time  when 
^' omnes  omnia  bona  dicere  et  laiidare  fortunam'^ 
— i.  e.,  when  every  body  used  to  compliment 
— ^his  father  on  his  ability,  till  the  time  when 
the  lord -lieutenant  of  the  county  assured 
him  it  was  w4th  the  deepest  regret  that  he 
was  unable  to  nominate  so  estimable  a  gen- 
tleman to  the  clerkship  of  the  peace,  as  the 
late  lord-lieutenant  had  promised  the  nomi- 
nation several  years  previously  to  Mr.  Dela- 
vine.  In  the  fruitful  soil  of  Pedlington  Mr. 
Browne  had  struck  deep  root,  weathered 
storm  and  sunshine,  and  spread  branches 
fair  to  look  upon.  Winds  of  doctrine  might 
(and  did)  vary ;  ocean  currents  of  opinion 
might  (and  did)  set  in  and  sway  the  surges 
round  him  ;  but  he  bent  not  to  the  storm,  nor 
trembled  at  the  mighty  sea.  Only  the  lichen 
of  many  years  coated  him  over ;  byssus  grew 
upon  his  chin;  and  as  all  things  changed 
around  him,  and  he  remained  unchanged, 
there  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  isola- 
tion. 

Albert,  the  prematurely  baldhcaded,  con- 
Vmplative  son,  saw  this.  He  doted  on  his 
lather,  and  revered  his  opinions,  contrasting 


them  with  the  more  fluctuating  and  vola- 
tile sentiments  in  vogue,  just  as  a  lover  of 
honest  port-wine  will  contemn  the  vintages 
of  Bordeaux  and  Johannisberg.  Still  he  saw 
plainly  enough  that  Bordeaux  and  Rhine  wine 
were  the  beverages  of  the  day,  and  he  drew 
comfort  from  this  consideration,  "The  good 
old  opinions  will  last  his  time  and  mine :  after 
us  let  Frank  and  the  young  world  do  their 
will."  He  had  little  faith  in  his  brother's  loy- 
alty to  the  venerable  code,  though  in  reality 
Frank's  liberalism  never  extended  beyond 
the  precipitate  purchase  of  a  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat  and  a  dozen  "turn-down"  or  By- 
ronic  collars.  It  was  a  sad  thought,  that 
of  burying  their  talents  in  graves  of  the 
past,  and  leaving  no  heritage  for  the  future — 
sorry  life  work.  Possibly  it  may  have  been 
this  that  saddened  Albert's  life.  Doubtless 
it  imbittered  his  father's  also ;  but  the  old 
man  was  too  proud  to  show  it ;  his  combat- 
iveness  was  in  continual  though  unostenta- 
tious play,  and  that  very  opposition  of  opin- 
ion which  gave  the  offense  warded  off  mel- 
ancholy by  keeping  his  energies  in  active 
use. 

Yet,  far  from  being  disputatious  or  given 
to  argument  in  social  intercourse,  Mr.  Browne 
was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  one  does 
meet  a  specimen  now  and  then — men  who 
seem  independent  of  sympathy,  and  who 
seek  no  real  intercourse  out  of  their  family, 
and  little  in  it.  His  opinions  and  senti- 
ments (if  he  ever  admitted  so  delicate  a 
creature)  were  classified  petrifactions,  requir- 
ing no  warm  contact  of  living  thought  and 
feeling.  If  from  his  professional  experience, 
or  from  any  literary  source,  he  drew  and 
made  his  own  one  more  opinion,  it  was  petri- 
fied and  classified  at  once,  so  that  he  rather 
resembled  a  geologist's  cabinet  than  the  liv- 
ing, moving,  sympathetic  world  of  which 
every  man  should  be  a  type.  In  the  family 
circle  and  in  general  society,  though  not 
seeking  it,  he  was  courteous  and  even  cheer- 
ful, seldom  speaking  without  a  smile  which 
exhibited  his  whole  system  of  artificial 
teeth.  But  what  little  he  said  on  such 
occasions  was  invariably  on  a  subject  of 
mere  ephemeral  interest,  or  of  none  at  all. 
Though  politely  disguising  it  with  smiles, 
he  would  conceive  a  hearty  dislike  for  any 
Sir  Malaprop  who  pressed  him  with  conver- 
sation on  a  debatable  subject,  especially  if 
he  was  worsted  in  argument,  or  his  position 
was  regarded  with  scorn  in  the  hearing  of 
his  own  wife  or  children.  The  latter  of- 
fense he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
forgive.  His  only  friend  since  boyhood  had 
been  his  quondam  crony  and  school-fellow, 
the  late  Captain  Lyte,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  an 
eccentric  Tory  of  what  was  lately  called 
"the  Sibthorpe  school,"  in  whose  society 
Mr.  Browne  had  doubtless  tasted  the  insid- 
ious gratiticatiou  of  being  considered  a  lib- 
eral-minded find  progressive  politician. 
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Captain  Lyte's  Toryism,  however,  had  not 
compelled  him  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the 
spirit  of  his  father's  last  will  and  testament. 
On  the  contrary,  having  heen  informed  by 
his  solicitors,  Messrs.  Baily,  Blythe,  and  Bai- 
ly,  of  London,  that  the  deed  in  question  was 
faulty,  he  set  it  aside  on  his  own  authority 
as  heir  at  law,  and  made  a  new  disposition 
of  the  i)roperty,  leaving  one  moiety  of  it  to 
his  sister  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  to  be 
divided  equally  between  his  dear  godchil- 
dren Blanche  and  Janet  Browne.  It  must 
be  stated  here  parenthetically,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  the  good  Pedlingtonian  lawyer,  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  this  transaction 
until  after  the  captain's  death,  and  that 
in  drawing  the  marriage  settlement  of  his 
daughter  Blanche  he  had  made  no  provis- 
ion or  condition  for  securing  this  unexpect- 
ed treasure. 

Walter  Browne,  Esq.,  regularly  perused 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  daily  skimmed  the 
cream  of  Conservative  journalism.  But  he 
disliked  the  modern  spasmodic  writers, 
whose  style  aifected  his  sense  of  literary  pro- 
priety much  as  the  jaunty  whistling  of  an 
errand-boy  jars  on  the  cultivated  ear  of  a 
musician.  Hume  and  Clarendon  were  his 
models  of  English  prose,  Pope  his  model 
poet.  His  novels  were  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Grave  English  classics  filled  the 
lower  shelves  of  his  book-case  ;  nor  was  his 
acquaintance  with  these  limited  to  the  titles 
on  their  backs. 

Such  a  man  was  not  one  to  be  deficient  in 
will  or  in  the  exercise  of  authority.  Abso- 
lute master  in  his  own  house,  he  prudently 
abstained  from  interference  with  petty  de- 
tails, but  settled  all  general  questions  with 
a  decision  against  which  there  was  no  ap- 
peal. 

To  Frank  and  to  Robert  (the  military 
brother)  there  seemed  nothing  melancholy 
in  the  isolation  of  fixed  opinions.  They 
thought  it  inevitable  that  radical  views 
should  gain  ground  in  a  populous  borough  ; 
but  the  counties  they  regarded  as  strong- 
holds of  "fine  old  English"  constitutional 
policy.  The  firm  of  Browne  and  Son  had 
their  stake  planted  firmly  in  the  county. 
Its  sturdy  principal  took  care  that  he  him- 
self, each  of  his  three  adult  sons,  and  each 
of  his  four  Conservative  clerks  should  be 
duly  qualified  and  registered  voters  for  the 
county.  The  whole  firm  regarded  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  as  the  Moors  in  their  grad- 
ual expulsion  from  Spain  looked  back  upon 
the  fall  of  Granada.  But  the  past  was  irrev- 
ocable :  the  counties,  a  score  of  pocket  bor- 
oughs, and  a  forlorn  hope  of  loyal  hearts 
still  remained. 

As  to  free  trade,  what  good  had  it  done  ? 
Weakened  the  agricultural  interest,  and  en- 
riched a  legion  of  foreign  traders.  The  coun- 
try had  grown  more  wealthy,  it  was  said  ; 
that  is  to  say,  some  thousands  of  hucksters 


and  cotton  spinners  had  amassed  fortunes, 
and  were  doing  all  that  unfamiliar  wealth 
and  mushroom  growth  could  do  to  upset  the 
state  coach.  Free  trade  had  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  English  grandeur.  And 
if  it  must  be  admitted  that  more  land  was 
in  the  market  and  conveyancing  more  brisk 
than  formerly,  on  the  other  hand,  radical  so- 
licitors, men  of  equivocal  integrity  and  sub- 
versive opinions,  were  springing  up  in  all 
directions.  In  short.  Peel  was  a  renegade, 
"  Lord  John"  a  crazy  demagogue,  all  recent 
legislation  a  nuisance,  and  modern  Solons 
busybodies  who  couldn't  leave  well  alone. 
The  County  Court,  too,  was  a  contemptible 
little  innovation.  But  the  Brownes  object- 
ed to  it  "on  principle,"  It  scarcely  inter- 
fered at  all  with  them.  The  firm  were  con- 
veyancers and  agents  for  the  purple  county 
candidates.  W.  Browne,  Esq.,  was  clerk  to 
the  county  magistrates,  clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  to  the  turnpike  trust,  the  coun- 
ty lunatic  asylum,  and  so  forth.  From  such 
sources  a  fair  professional  income  was  de- 
rived, and  the  Reform  Bill  could  scarcely 
bear  the  blame  if  Mr.  Browne  chose  to  bring 
up  his  boys  and  girls  as  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies. 

On  the  whole,  legal  Frank  and  military 
Robert  took  a  cheerfal  view  of  matters.  It 
is  only  your  dreamy,  speculative  Alberts  who 
are  melancholy.  Robert  had  fought  in  In- 
dia, and  "  lived  to  fight  another  day."  Now, 
being  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  he  had  the 
belts  and  pipe-clay  to  look  after.  Famous- 
ly he  did  look  after  these  small  matters,  too. 
H,R,H,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  com- 
plimented him  on  the  field  of  battle  (a  sham 
fight  at  Chobham),  and  his  corps  was  the 
envy  of  a  whole  camp,  Frank  had  plenty 
of  office  work  and  "  vice  work,"  as  he  called 
it,  that  is,  acting  for  his  father  in  one  or  oth- 
er of  the  clerkships.  Besides  which,  in  his 
favorite  character  of  a  gay  Lothario,  he  usu- 
ally had  one  (or  more)  flirtation  on  hand ;  he 
devoted  more  time  to  his  toilet  than  Janet 
did ;  and,  as  became  a  domestic,  amiable 
member  of  polite  society,  had  no  objection 
to  taking  his  ease  in  the  bosom  of  his  fam- 
ily, finding  relaxation  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  little  household  broils,  and  anima- 
ting the  war  of  persiflage. 

In  matters  connected  with  religion  a 
strong  family  likeness  prevailed  between 
the  four  brothers.  From  Albert  the  bald  to 
Hubert  the  fair-haired,  one  rule  was  law.  In 
the  morning  and  afternoon  of  Sundays  they 
went  regularly  to  church,  wet  or  dry  ;  in 
the  morning  of  Christmas-day  and  of  Good- 
Friday  also  ;  but  on  no  consideration  at  any 
other  time.  For  a  wedding,  indeed,  they 
would  repair  to  the  sacred  edifice ;  but  in 
the  true  spirit  of  church  and  state  Conserv- 
atism they  regarded  the  holy  table  as  a  "  hy- 
meneal altar,"  and  the  whole  ceremony  as 
an  entertaining  performance  merely  subsidi- 
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ary  to  the  civil  contract  of  marriage.  Hith- 
erto they  had  acquired  no  experience  of  the 
funeral  rite.  One  brother  had  died  of  phthi- 
sis at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  news 
of  his  death  only  came  when  his  burial  was 
a  vague  legend  of  the  past.  During  the 
services  of  prayer  and  praise  one  look  of  im- 
portance reigned  on  the  countenances  of  the 
four  brothers ;  a  religious  silence  command- 
ed their  tongue  and  lips.  During  the  sermon 
they  all  gazed  about  the  church,  relieving 
the  monotony  of  the  occasion  by  sifting  the 
behavior  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  and  stor- 
ing appropriate  winnowings  of  chaff.  Al- 
bert, Robert,  and  Hubert  throughout  serv- 
ice and  sermon  sat  bolt-upright ;  Frank  lan- 
guished in  graceful  attitudes. 

Between  the  sisters  also  a  similar  family 
likeness  prevailed,  especially  between  the 
three  beauties,  Blanche  (now  Mrs.  George 
Baily,  of  Russell  Square,  Bloomsbury),  Jan- 
et, whose  face  and  fortune  divided  the  Ped- 
lingtonian  hearts,  and  Nelly,  whose  face  was 
lier  fortune.  On  church  days"  the  whole 
family  used  to  produce  its  gala  costumes. 
The  girls  used  to  lace  extra  tight,  wear 
crackling  silk  dresses,  marvelously  small 
boots,  and  enormous  bows  of  stiff  silk  rib- 
bon under  their  little  chins  and  cheeks  ;  so 
that  they  had  to  carry  their  heads  uncom- 
fortably high,  and  to  sit  bolt-upright,  like  the 
military  brother.  The  tight  fit  of  their  lav- 
ender kid  gloves  precluded  any  possibility 
of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  their  prayer- 
books,  or  indeed  of  allowing  their  hands  to 
assume  any  comfortable  position.  "  0,  qu^il 
faut  souffrir  pour  etre  helle !"  exclaimed  Rob- 
ert-, who  in  his  rare  visits  behaved  with  gal- 
lantry to  these  devoted  virgins.  But  Frank 
ingenuously  observed  that  they  sat  trussed 
like  a  row  of  chickens  on  a  spit.  Owing  to 
the  rigidity  of  this  costume,  aud  the  absence 
of  any  particular  interest  in  what  was  going 
on,  these  victims  were  tired  out  before  the 
service  was  ended,  and  the  endurance  of  the 
sermon  was  the  crowning  effort  of  their  lives. 
In  the  retirement  of  the  family  circle  it  was 
whispered  that  Blanche,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
glory,  had  lost  the  affections  of  an  heir  by 
relaxing  this  effort  on  one  sultry  occasion, 
and  betraying  the  dreadful  secret  that  a 
belle  may  snore. 

Browne  (paterfamilias)  —  and  I  beg  the 
reader  to  observe  that  we  now  reach  a  cli- 
max—  Mr.  Browne  himself  was  sedately 
splendid  at  church.  He  wore  a  blue  swal- 
low-tailed coat,  of  which  the  collar  covered 
his  whole  cerebellum,  while  the  cuffs  of  the 
sleeves  confined  the  action  of  his  thumbs.  At 
stated  intervals  he  blew  his  nose  with  a  vo- 
luminous and  variegated  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, thus  making  a  superb  display  of 
color,  and  producing  a  resonant  blast,  like 
that  of  a  bugle.  This  instrument  in  its  pe- 
riod of  rest  gratified  those  who  worshiped  be- 
hind Mr.  Browne  by  depending  from  the  tail 


of  his  coat  like  a  flag  in  calm  weather.  As 
Mr.  Browne  rarely  blew  his  nose  except  at 
church  and  Petty  Sessions,  the  "  trumpet 
performance,"  as  Frank  called  it,  w^as  con- 
sidered by  the  family,  and  justly  so,  as  a 
very  appropriate  and  imposing  part  of  the 
ceremony. 

The  religious  duties  of  the  younger 
Brownes  were  clearly  defined  and  emphat- 
ically laid  down  by  the  elder.  In  his  or  her 
fourteenth  year  each  of  them  was  confirmed 
by  the  venerable  primate  of  the  English 
Church,  as  their  forefathers  had  been  since 
the  Reformation ;  for  both  Mr.  Browne's  na- 
tive parish  and  the  borough  of  Pedlington 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Canterbury.  As  each  succeeding  Easter-Sun- 
day came  round,  all  the  confirmed  Brownes 
"  staid  the  sacrament,"  and  on  no  other  occa- 
sion. The  Brownes  of  Brownleigh  and  Far- 
field  had  done  so  from  time  immemorial,  and 
the  Brownes  of  Pedlington  would  continue 
the  good  old  custom,  let  the  clergyman  of 
the  district  for  the  time  being  think  and  say 
what  he  would.  One  had  beaten  the  "  pul- 
pit-drum ecclesiastic"  for  a  few  years  who 
wanted  no  one  to  "  stay"  but  hysterical  pen- 
itents. Then  another  came  who  wanted  ev- 
ery one  to  "  stay"  always,  children  and  all. 
Now  Mr.  Marmaduke  was  sorely  "  exercised" 
on  the  subject,  and  didn't  know  what  he 
wanted,  but  was  more  eager  and  urgent  than 
those  who  did.  It  was  all  one  to  Mr.  Browne. 
Fiat  his  good  old  custom,  r?<ai  parsondom. 

In  this  well-regulated  family  no  nonsense 
was  ever  uttered  about  week-day  services, 
district  visiting,  Sunday-school  teaching, 
Dorcas  meetings,  or  prayer-meetii\';s.  Ser- 
mons were  tacitly  understood  to  be  speci- 
mens of  pious  oratory,  and  only  tolerable  as 
such.  A  close  scrutiny  into  the  religious 
feelings  or  experience  of  any  member  of  the 
family  will  scarcely  seem  to  have  been  pos- 
sible ;  yet  once  or  twice,  before  the  primate's 
visitation,  such  a  thing  was  attempted  by 
some  overzealous  curate,  who  was  at  once 
and  forever  forbidden  the  house.  The  temp- 
tation to  make  such  a  pretty  convert  must 
have  been  quite  irresistible.  But  the  requit- 
al was  justice  with  a  vengeance ;  for  to  have 
access  to  the  Maison  Browne  was  universal- 
ly considered  the  blue  ribbon  of  Pedlington 
society.  Many  a  friend  clave  unto  Frank, 
many  a  bottle  of  Moet  Imperial  (before  the 
French  treaty),  and  many  a  choice  Cabana 
cigar  did  Albert  the  contemplative  enjoy  at 
the  cost  of  "  impassioned  youth"  for  the  faint 
prospect  of  a  smile  from  his  sisters'  lips. 

So  that,  "  on  the  whole"  (this  was  a  favor- 
ite expression  with  Frank  Browne)  —  "  on 
the  whole,"  the  Brownes,  without  any  deep 
interest  in  life  or  any  high  moral  purpose  (iu 
short,  "without  any  humbug,"  as  Frank  apt- 
ly paraphrased  it) — the  Brownes  of  Pedling- 
ton were  "  a  thoroughly  respectable,  happy, 
and  united  family." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GEMINI. 

The  two  gentlemen  whom  Hubert  had 
dubbed  with  illustrious  names  and  titles 
would  themselves  have  been  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge the  honor  done  to  them.  Not 
that  they  were  disaffected  to  existing  social 
distinctions,  but  simply  that  they  belonged 
to  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  and  apprecia- 
ted the. honors  of  their  own  class  too  high- 
ly to  covet  those  of  another.  They  were,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Phelps  (or  Dr.  Phelps,  as  the  local 
newspapers  called  him  in  virtue  of  the  cab- 
alistic letters  LL.D.  affixed  to  his  name), 
and  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Lane.  The  former 
had  recently  been  appointed  to  his  office  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Pedlington. 
He  had  conferred  the  inferior  dignity  of  sec- 
ond master  on  his  old  friend  and  school-fel- 
low. The  contest  for  the  recently  vacant 
head-mastership  had  been  a  brisk  one,  and 
some  of  its  details,  which  had  since  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Phelps,  caused  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  two  friends.  The  Southeastern 
Gazette  and  Pedlington  Advertiser  had  trum- 
peted the  intentions  of  the  town  council  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  realm.  "  No  longer," 
it  had  written,  "  should  the  youth  of  their 
enlightened  and  conservative  borough  have 
to  wander  in  search  of  education.  A  loyal 
and  liberal  municipality  should  cherish  as 
the  nucleus  of  its  future  greatness  an  insti- 
tution in  which  the  revered  learning  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  advanced  principles  of  our 
age  might  be  inculcated  and  matured." 

Cloudy  phrases  often  obscure  a  clear  pur- 
pose. In  this  case  the  burghers,  who  had 
long  groaned  under  the  incubus  of  an  inef- 
ficient school-master  for  their  sons,  were  re- 
solved to  have  the  best  one  they  could  get, 
whatever  his  politics  or  religious  sentiments 
might  be.  Accordingly  the  town-clerk  is- 
sued his  advertisement,  in  which  the  alder- 
men sternly  refused  to  be  canvassed,  or  to 
take  into  consideration  any  thing  but  the 
relative  fitness  of  the  several  candidates  as 
set  forth  in  their  testimonials. 

Sixty  candidates  rushed  into  the  arena, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  one  of  the 
electors  was  briskly  canvassed.  In  the  lit- 
tle world  of  British  school-masters,  among 
whom  such  advertisements  are  discussed,  it 
was  broadly  stated  that  effective  manage- 
ment would  soon  draw  a  hundred  boys  to 
the  Pedlington  Grammar  School.  The  capi- 
tation fee  was  advertised  at  six  guineas  for 
each  boy.  It  was  also  probable  that  in  such 
a  wealthy  and  populous  town  from  thirty  to 
fifty  boarders  might  soon  drop  in,  at  fifty 
guineas  a  year ;  so  that  the  head-master's 
income  could  scarcely  fall  below  £2000  a 
year.  There  was  also  a  small  endowment 
both  for  head  and  second  master's  salary, 
and  an  excellent  house  and  garden  for  the 
former.    But  the  burghers,  j  ust  and  tena- 


cious of  their  purpose,  hearkened  not  to  the 
voice  of  the  canvasser. 

One  hot  morning  in  the  merry  month  of 
May  they  assembled  in  awful  conclave. 
The  town-clerk  sorted  his  papers.  To  his 
Worship  he  delivered  sixty  pamphlets,  to 
each  one  of  their  Dignities  sixty  pamphlets, 
declaring  each  and  every  one  of  the  said 
nine  hundred  treatises  to  be  a  true  and  ac- 
curate printed  copy  of  authentic  documents 
then  in  his  keeping. 

Every  man  regarded  solemnly  the  mass 
of  literature  before  him.  Sixty  pamphlets  ! 
fifty-nine  of  which  were  terrible  to  behold 
and  bewildering  to  peruse,  each  containing 
many  elaborate  panegyrics  on  the  character 
of  one  of  the  candidates. 

Civic  dignitaries  are  not  invariably  men 
of  a  literary  or  critical  turn  of  mind.  Know- 
ing as  these  men  did  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  credit  mor- 
tals with  the  surpassing  excellence  attrib- 
uted to  each  candidate,  imx^ossible  to  discern 
between  varieties  of  perfection.  Summer 
was  premature.  The  council-chamber  was 
small  and  ill  ventilated.  The  thermometer 
rose  to  eighty.  The  wdsdom  of  the  council- 
ors was  set  at  naught. 

In  this  extremity,  as  the  worthy  men  sat 
mopping  their  foreheads  ruefully,  each  glan- 
cing at  his  neighbor  only  to  see  his  own  de- 
spair imaged  in  another  face,  first  one,  then 
another,  then  all,  began  to  inspect  the  six- 
tieth pamphlet,  that  one  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  brevity.  And  now  the  furtive 
glances  revealed  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  those 
who  glanced.  This  tract  contained  copies  of 
two  documents  only,  one  signed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  a  well-known  college  in  Oxford, 
the  other  by  my  lords  of  the  Privy  Council. 
At  length  each  elector  wrote  a  name  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  folded  it  mysteriously,  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  town-clerk ;  and  the  next 
morning  Henry  Phelps,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

formerly  a  fellow  of    College,  Oxford, 

and  late  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
schools,  received  a  polite  note  from  that 
functionary,  saying  that  he  had  been  elect- 
ed unanimously  to  the  mastership  of  their 
old  endowed  school. 

Thus  it  happened,  to  the  horror  and  dis- 
comfiture of  many  reverend  gentlemen  who 
had  sought  and  obtained  holy  orders  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  scholastic  preferment,  that 
a  layman  was  chosen  for  one  of  those  offices 
which  in  England  are  almost  invariably  fill- 
ed by  a  priest,  and  the  nomination  to  which 
rested  in  the  hands  of  men  upright  and  dis- 
interested, but  who  usually  are  slaves  to 
precedent,  and  tremble  at  a  divergence  from 
the  beaten  track. 

Both  Mr.  Phelps  and  his  friend  looked  old- 
er than  their  j^ears,  and  yet  about  them  both 
hung  a  kind  of  youth  fulness,  the  kind  which 
attracts  and  fascinates  boys,  and  which  is 
the  growth  of  real  vigor  united  to  kindliness 
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of  nature.  Each  of  them  had  lived,  and  one 
at  least  had  loved.  Phelps  had  been  captain 
of  a  public  school,  fellow  and  classical  lect- 
urer of  a  college,  a  husband,  a  father,  an 
inspector.  Mr.  Lane  had  been  his  friend's 
rival  and  competitor  at  school,  but  had  since 
graduated  at  two  German  universities,  had 
become  a  moderately  good  linguist,  a  geolo- 
gist, and  something  of  a  chemist.  A  rare 
combination  of  chances  (as  we  say)  had  re- 
united them  now.  Mr.  Phelps,  having  re- 
signed his  fellowship  in  order  to  marry,  had 
afterward  resigued  his  office  as  inspector  to 
give  a  delicate  wife  more  of  his  company 
than  he  could  otherwise  have  done.  To 
replace  the  lost  occupation  he  then  under- 
took to  write  a  treatise  on  the  sources  and 
structure  of  the  English  language.  This 
soon  drove  him  beyond  his  modern  German, 
and  urged  him  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  semi-Saxon.  About  this  time  a  heavy 
calamity  befell  him,  and  he  was  left  a  wid- 
ower and  childless  at  one  blow.  Partly  to 
carry  out  his  previous  intention,  and  so  dis- 
tract his  mind  from  its  proper  grief,  and 
partly  to  get  what  solace  he  could  in  the 
society  of  a  friend,  Phelps  then  repaired  to 
Germany,  and  found  Mr.  Lane  chewing  the 
cud  of  bitterness  over  one  of  those  minor 
evils  which  supply  us  with  misery  in  the 
absence  of  real  woes.  For  two  or  three  years 
past  he  had  been  acting  assistant  i)rofessor 
of  modern  languages  at  an  important  centre 
of  education,  and  his  senior  being  intirm  and 
aged,  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  had  de- 
volved upon  him.  Recently  the  professor 
had  died,  and  Mr.  Lane,  who  was  exceeding- 
ly i)opular  with  the  students,  not  unnaturally 
anticipated  his  election  to  the  vacant  chair. 
The  governing  body,  however,  had  passed 
him  over  in  favor  of  a  man  whom  he  thought 
less  qualified,  and  with  less  claim  upon  them. 
Hinc  nice  lacrymw.  In  these  cases  it  is  only 
for  honor  and  position  that  an  Englishman 
competes.  The  full  emolument  of  that  pro- 
fessorship in  the  oldest  university  in  Europe 
was  pecuniarily  of  less  value  than  the  modest 
salary  which  Mr.  Phelps  offered  his  friend. 

"  Fm  glad  they  have  served  you  so  bad- 
ly," said  Phelps,  when  Mr.  Lane  had  poured 
out  the  story  of  his  wrongs. 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Lane. 

Then  Phelps  unfolded  his  project  that  Mr. 
Lane  should  return  with  him  at  the  end  of 
their  vacation,  and  take  a  humble  desk  in 
the  Grammar  School.  At  first  Lane  thought 
the  scheme  wild  and  chimerical.  ^'  It  is 
quite  impossible."  There  were  powerful  rea- 
sons why  such  a  step  might  prove  to  have 
been  rash  and  ill  advised,  bringing  humilia- 
tion on  himself  and  injury  to  Phelps.  But 
the  latter  assured  him  that  he  had  weighed 
the  whole  matter  carefully  in  his  mind,  and 
saw  just  as  powerful  reasons  in  its  favor  as 
Mr.  Lane  saw  against  it. 

"  How  passing  strange  it  is  that  fate  should 


have  guided  your  steps  to  Pedlington,  of 
all  places  in  the  world !"  said  Mr.  Lane,  half 
to  Phel[)s,  half  musing  aloud. 

"  It  is  a  call  for  you,  Bedford,  depend  upon 
it.    I  am  only  an  agent  in  the  matter.  I 
see  events  co-operating  toward  an  end.  And 
think  what  a  comfort  you  will  be  to  me." 

"  I  fear  not,  my  boy.  The  iron  has  en- 
tered into  my  soul." 

"  And  not  into  mine  ?"  asked  Phelps. 

Then  Mr.  Lane  stood  before  him,  looking 
at  him  with  the  old  love-light  in  his  eyes. 
They  clasped  hands,  and  the  bargain  was 
thus  mutely  struck  between  them.  But  the 
facts  of  the  case  more  than  justified  all  Mr. 
Lane  had  said.  It  did  seem  impossible  to 
one  who  knew  the  secret  of  his  life  that  he 
should  settle  safely  in  that  English  town. 
It  was  very  strange  that  circumstances 
should  have  induced  Phelps  to  take  up  his 
abode  there.  And  the  iron  of  grief  had  en- 
tered into  Mr.  Lane's  soul,  and  rusted  there 
like  a  blood-stained  sword  in  its  scabbard. 

The  two  men  had  loved  each  other  very 
dearly  as  boys.  Perhaps  their  very  competi- 
tion in  scholarly  pursuits,  and  the  generous 
rivalry  which  had  existed  between  them, 
may  have  urged  them  to  bestow  more  affec- 
tion on  each  other  than  boys  generally  have 
to  bestow.  The  rivalry  between  them  had 
been  very  keen,  and  in  my  capacity  as  chron- 
icler I  may  express  an  opinion  that  if  Phelps 
had  lost,  the  bitter  would  have  drowned  the 
sweet  in  his  feeling  toward  his  friend.  But 
Phelps  won,  and  the  other  lad,  though  bur- 
dened with  a  whole  load  of  faults  from  which 
Phelps  was  free,  was  yet  too  generous,  too 
massive  in  heart  as  in  mould,  to  cherish  a 
spark  of  malice.  I  believe  he  rejoiced  in 
Phelps's  triumph  as  sincerely  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own.  Had  he  then  remained  in 
England  and  completed  his  education  at 
Oxford,  most  likely  the  two  friends  would 
have  occupied  chambers  together  after  their 
university  course  was  over,  and  pursued 
their  studies  together  or  shared  a  common 
industry.  The  severance  of  their  early  bond 
left  Mr.  Phelps  free  to  love  and  marry.  The 
earthly  close  of  that  union  of  his  had  again 
given  scope  for  the  early  friendship  to  re- 
vive and  resume  its  functions  in  his  life. 

Yet  a  bond  renewed  is  not  a  bond  which 
has  never  been  relaxed;  and  although  hu- 
man truth  and  constancj^  rebel  at  the  asser- 
tion, it  is  a  fact  that  marriage  relaxes  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  man  and  man. 
Those  two  men  still  trusted  each  other  with 
a  singular  confidence,  and  still  felt  a  cordial 
satisfaction  in  each  other's  society ;  yet  they 
were  not  the  Gemini  of  old  times,  so  named 
by  their  school-fellows  from  the  close  inti- 
macy which  bound  them  together,  rendered 
more  noticeable  by  their  unlikeness  in  ex- 
ternals. Between  them  now  lay  a  mysteri- 
ous gulf,  the  presence  of  which  both  felt, 
but  neither  quite  understood.  Mr.  Lane  laid 
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the  blame  of  it  ou  liimself,  declaring  that  he 
had  been  the  first  to  put  that  gulf  between 
his  friend  and  him,  to  divide  their  life,  as  it 
were.  Nor  was  that  all.  In  the  first  flush 
of  manhood,  and  in  the  first  blazing  out  of 
youthful  passion,  he  had  not  been  true  to 
their  ideal  standard.  This  much  he  admit- 
ted to  himself  only.  But  he  also  dimly  sus- 
pected (and  would  not  admit  to  himself)  that 
his  friend  was  somewhat  dwarfed  in  moral 
stature  by  a  certain  intellectual  pride  which 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  him,  and  yet  to  ad- 
here to  him  and  to  restrict  his  nobler  parts. 
Whenever  this  suspicion  took  form  it  was 
a  source  of  sincere  grief  to  Mr.  Lane,  who 
esteemed  his  friend  as  the  noblest  of  crea- 
ted beings,  and  at  the  same  time  had  seen 
through  the  sham  dignity  of  pride,  and 
learned  to  know  that  humility  is  the  true 
touch-stone,  the  real  test,  of  moral  grandeur. 

Nor  had  their  intercourse  during  those 
long  years  of  separation  been  close  enough 
for  each  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  other's  prog- 
ress in  thought  and  feeling.  Upon  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  revealed  religion  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  though  as  yet  unspoken, 
was  sure  to  make  itself  felt.  Mr.  Lane,  after 
rebelling  against  the  lessons  of  his  child- 
hood, and  passing  through  various  phases 
of  rationalism  and  unbelief,  was  returning 
to  a  simple  faith,  and  becoming  "catholic" 
in  a  theological  sense  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Phelps,  growing  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
Avith  all  dogmatic  expressions  of  faith,  was 
advancing  rapidly  toward  the  conclusion 
that  no  satisfactory  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  spirit  world  had  yet  been  vouchsafed  to 
the  human  mind.  But  Mr.  Phelps  took  the 
blame  to  himself,  and  said  that  he  had  nev- 
er understood  his  friend's  stronger  physical 
organization,  with  its  precipitate  impulses, 
nor  appreciated  the  manful  simplicity  of 
his  nature.  He  accused  himself  of  egotism 
and  an  excess  of  refinement,  and  in  his  own 
heart  paid  a  certain  homage  to  his  Herculean 
friend,  as  one  of  a  grander,  more  simple  type 
than  himself — one  whose  strength  was  not 
as  his  strength,  but  who  had  yet  in  boyhood 
pressed  him  hard  upon  his  own  ground ;  as 
a  man  of  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  what  he  might  not  do,  but  safe  to  predict 
energetic  action  in  whatever  he  undertook. 
That  Bedford  had  sown  his  wild  oats  Mr. 
Phelps  was  quite  sure;  further,  that  the 
seed  had  been  sown  deep  in  a  tenacious  soil, 
and  the  crop  a  stiff  one.  Some  clew  to  the 
circumstances  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  was 
too  generous  to  use  it  as  long  as  his  friend 
maintained  this  unbroken  silence  respect- 
ing an  unhappy  epoch  in  his  life.  Taking 
him  as  he  found  him  on  the  renewal  of  their 
personal  intercourse,  Mr.  Phelps  ^concluded 
philosophically  that,  Avhatever  his  friend's 
experience  had  been,  it  was  the  fitting  com- 
plement of  his  character  and  the  trying  po- 
sition in  which  he  had  been  placed;  that, 


with  past  experience  become  present  wis- 
dom, this  man  exercised  a  stronger  control 
over  circumstances  than  they  upon  him ;  and 
that,  his  heart  being  sound  and  his  will 
strong,  he  would  exert  a  healthy  moral  in- 
fluence in  a  school,  and  his  work  would  be 
thoroughly  done. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER. 

If  Mr.  Phelps  had  not  clearly  recognized 
before  he  applied  for  the  mastership  of  the 
Pedlington  school  that  work,  hard  work, 
and  plenty  of  it,  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  a  desponding 
lethargy,  and  that  no  other  drudgery  what- 
ever could  surpass  the  ineftable  drudgery  of 
an  inspectorship,  he  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  complain  somewhat  in  his  new  set  of 
harness.  But  having  made  up  his  mind  on 
those  two  cardinal  points,  he  omitted  no  ef- 
fort now  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  Happiness  (of 
a  sedate  and  sober  kind)  came  to  him  toiling 
along  the  path  of  duty,  as  she  will  not  come 
to  those  who  scour  the  country  undutifully 
in  her  quest.  The  school  was  not  long  in 
establishing  such  a  number  of  urgent  and 
conflicting  appeals  to  his  attention,  judg- 
ment, and  industry  that  the  progress  of  the 
literary  work  during  term  time  was  almost 
entirely  suspended.  With  a  sigh  he  resign- 
ed himself  to  the  inexorable  machinery  which 
he  himself  had  set  in  motion,  and  to  regard- 
ing his  own  powers  and  achievements  as  a 
portion  of  the  system  whose  operation  he 
directed  and  had  the  means  of  estimating. 
All  men  of  critical  faculty  delight  in  any  la- 
bor which  they  can  test  and  weigh  as  it  pro- 
gresses, line  by  line,  and  page  by  page.  Per- 
haps that  is  one  of  the  fascinations  of  the 
"  ars  poetica."  I  do  not  mean  the  poem  of 
that  name,  nor  even  the  epic  art  itself,  but 
the  art  of  composing  Ij^rical  verses.  Every 
ode  or  sonnet,  every  stanza,  every  line  al- 
most, is  "something  done."  How  widely 
different  is  the  gyratory  manege  of  school 
work !  The  most  fiery  Pegasus  must  be 
curbed,  and  harnessed  to  a  ponderous  hearse, 
which  bears  the  dead  bodies  of  Fancy  and 
Humor  to  an  untimely  grave.  Alas !  poor  in- 
nocents !  Once  they  warmed  the  heart  with 
joy,  and  sent  the  goose-quill  flying  over  airy 
leaves,  like  a  nautilus  dancing  ou  sun-lit 
waves.  Now  they  lie  low,  smothered  by  the 
jealous  hands  of  Duty,  who  piles  upon  them 
concords  and  quantities,  gerunds  and  su- 
pines, genders,  moods,  and  tenses,  numbers 
and  persons,  till  they  die ;  and  Pegasus, 
smeared  with  ink,  spavined,  broken-winded, 
with  drooping  crest,  and  a  hearse  ])lume  tied 
to  his  mangy  tail,  drags  their  disfigured  re- 
mains to  the  cemetery  of  oblivion. 
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HAEPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


As  long  as  "the  Doctor"  (for  so  parents 
and  boys  alike  conspired  to  call  him)  could 
fullj"  carry  out  his  x^reconceived  idea  of  let- 
ting the  boarders  live  with  him  on  the  pa- 
ternal or  family  plan,  he  was  well  satisfied, 
because  he  was  really  so  fond  of  young  peo- 
j)le  that  it  was  refreshing  to  him  to  be  in 
their  company  both  in  their  leisure  hours 
and  during  the  evening  study,  which  was 
not  a  "regulation"  school  time.    A  system 
apparently  rigid  and  exacting  both  as  to 
work  and  behavior  was  pursued  in  the  nor- 
mal school  hours.    Neither  the  Doctor  nor 
Mr.  Lane  ever  relaxed  an  inch  or  took  off 
the  weight  of  one  feather.   But  more  regard 
was  held  to  the  quality  than  to  the  quantity 
of  work  done,  and  mere  priggish  decorum 
was  not  stuck  up  to  be  a  model  of  generous 
and  honorable  conduct.    The  severity  of  the 
system  "  in  school"  was  so  tempered  by  af- 
fection and  confidence  "  out  of  school"  that 
the  sensible  boys  soon  learned  to  like  the 
former,  and  really  found  it  much  easier  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  (intellect- 
ually) when  every  boy  in  the  room  was  ex- 
erting his  wits  to  the  utmost,  when  the  very 
atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  classic 
dust,  and  a  code  of  rules,  simple  but  em- 
phatic, was  being  enforced  to  the  letter  as 
to  externals.   The  Doctor  had  not  embraced 
the  modern  opinion  that  corporal  punish- 
ment disgraces  a  boy.    It  was  a  part  of  his 
system,  but  a  subordinate  part.     A  third 
repetition  of  any  offense  on  the  part  of  the 
same  boy  was  visited  w4th  the  cane,  a  fourth 
with  the  loss  of  a  half-holiday,  a  fifth  with 
that  loss  extended  to  the  whole  class.  This 
terrible  event  looming  in  the  distance  so  en- 
listed public  opinion  on  behalf  of  law  that 
a  besetting  sin  was  generally  resisted  in  its 
early  stages.   The  subordination  of  the  cane 
to  a  more  grave  punishment  also  robbed  it 
of  its  "  shameful"  stigma,  and  avoided  mak- 
ing brute  force  the  ultimate  appeal,  which  is 
undoubtedly  demoralizing.    Whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  the  method  pursued  by 
the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Lane  gave  satisfaction 
on  all  hands,  and  sons  of  burghers  who  had 
been  scattered  broadcast  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  now  brought  back  to  their  native 
town,  and  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  either 
as  day  scholars,  day  boarders,  or  boarders. 
They  soon  had  seventy  in  school,  twenty- 
two  of  whom  lived  with  the  head-master. 
Then  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
staff,  to  which  Phelps  was  very  loath.  He 
wished  for  an  intruder  neither  between  him 
and  his  saturnine  colleague,  nor  between 
himself  and  his  little  boy  family  of  an  even- 
ing and  in  play  hours.    He  confided  this  to 
Mr.  Lane,  who  knew  it  well,  and  what  more 
was  in  his  mind,  but  made  no  suggestion. 

"  If  you  would  ordy  come  now,  Bedford," 
urged  the  Doctor,  who  had  often  expressed 
the  wish  before,  but  not  recently.  And  then 
again,  "  If  you  would  only  leave  that  dismal 


old  abbey  and  that  damp  river-side  church- 
yard, and  come  and  pitch  your  tent  with 
me,  we  could  work  it  well  enough.  The 
senior  monitor  can  take  the  evening  study, 
and  you  might  have  almost  as  much  time 
to  yourself  as  you  have  now.  Only  we  could 
sit  together  of  an  evening  in  the  winter,  or 
take  a  stretch  over  the  hills  together  in  the 
long  summer  twilights.  I  know  you  keep 
late  hours  all  alone  there.  I  see  those  black 
hollows  deepening  round  your  eyes.  You 
are  too  much  alone." 

But  Mr.  Lane  declined  the  proposal,  and  a 
third  master  was  engaged,  a  younger  brother 
of  one  of  Phelps's  college  friends,  who  want- 
ed to  work  for  a  year  or  two  before  matricu- 
lating. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  thriving  borough 
of  Pedlington  has  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
cayed town.  It  is  the  southwestern  suburb, 
that  most  remote  from  the  school,  the  bar- 
racks, the  town -hall,  banks,  and  principal 
shops.  It  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
river  Peddle,  before  it  passes  the  cliff.  A 
church  of  the  latest  Gothic  period,  far  too 
large  for  modern  Protestant  usages,  yet  with 
an  old-world  dignity  and  steadfastness  of 
its  own,  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  little  cliff, 
overlooking  the  river.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  runs  the  barge  path.  The  Ped- 
dle Navigation  Company  have  a  lock  there, 
so  that  the  voices  of  bargees  and  boatmen 
sometimes  break  the  silence,  but  the  pecul- 
iar elegances  of  their  diction  are  scarcely 
audible,  for  a  broad  weir  separates  the  cliff 
from  the  lock. 

Except  about  service  times  on  Sunday, 
the  southern  bank  is  bereaved  and  silent. 
Beyond  the  cliff  lies  a  deep  sunk  road  which 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  river,  and  doubt- 
less at  one  time  was  the  abbey  moat.  Be- 
yond this  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  collegiate 
building,  called  "The  Abbey,"  Avhich  also 
looks  down  upon  the  river  from  a  gentle  ele- 
vation of  its  own.  But  a  window  in  the  old 
keep  gives  out  across  the  sunk  road  on  to 
the  slope  of  the  church-yard,  which  has  crept 
so  near  the  farthest  edge  of  the  cliff  that 
many  of  the  tombstones  seem  to  be  totter- 
ing on  the  brink.  In  this  old  ruin  were  Mr. 
Lane's  apartments.  Here  an  aged  female 
ministered  to  his  humble  wants,  assisted  by 
the  parish  sexton — a  functionary  still  more 
venerable  than  herself,  still  more  exclusive- 
ly belonging  to  those  generations  whose 
bones  w^ere  mouldering  hard  by,  and  equally 
attached  to  their  young  master  with  the  Ti- 
tanic form  and  the  visage  of  Barbarossa. 
The  wags  of  Pedlington  told  strange  stories 
of  Mr.  Lane's  mediieval  abode  and  following. 
The  attachment  existing  between  him  and 
these  strange  domestics  was  singular,  and 
made  itself  apparent  to  those  who  visited 
him  by  their  readiness  to  meet  his  wishes, 
often  before  they  were  expressed,  and  by  the 
respectful  way  in  which  they  spoke  of  him 
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when  absent.  During  the  midsummer  va- 
cation at  the  end  of  Dr.  Phelps's  first  year 
at  the  Grammar  School,  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries paid  a  visit  to  Pedlingtou.  The 
ruined  abbey  was  a  centre  of  attraction. 
A  search  was  set  on  foot  for  Mr.  Lane,  who 
was  known  to  have  mastered  all  the  histor- 
ical secrets  of  his  retreat,  and  said  to  have 
opened  up  one  or  two  secret  passages  in 
portions  of  the  thick  walls  of  his  dwelling. 
He  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  sexton 
also  was  absent  from  his  post,  and  though 
the  ancient  woman  showed  her  master's 
apartments,  and  even  ventured  to  intimate 
the  regret  he  would  feel  on  hearings  that  he 
had  missed  the  opportunity  of  enlightening 
them,  she  resolutely  denied  any  knowledge 
of  a  secret  passage.  When  further  pressed, 
she  admitted  that  Master  Graves,  the  sex- 
ton, had  turned  his  talents  as  an  ex-stone- 
mason to  account  about  the  premises  now 
and  again,  but  that  it  had  only  been  to  re- 
pair the  masonry  of  the  windows,  and  to 
keep  the  rain  from  soaking  into  the  walls.  | 
My  Lord  Pontipool  himself,  to  whom  the 
ruin  belonged,  called  for  silence,  and  asked 
the  gentlemen  present  whether  any  one  had 
heard  the  note  of  a  nightingale,  apparently 
in  the  dead-wall  on  the  river  side  of  the 
larger  apartment.  No  one  but  his  lordship 
had  heard  the  sound.  Some  one  suggested 
that  there  must  be  a  concealed  defect  in  the 
wall,  and  that  the  sound  came  from  the  ter- 
race walk  without,  for  nightingales  were 
known  to  build  in  the  shrubs  overhanging 
the  river.  But  most  people  thought  his 
lordship  must  have  so  far  partaken  of  ple- 
beian nature  as  to  have  erred  in  this  matter, 
for  July  was  now  far  spent,  and  the  melo- 
dious bird  never  sings  by  night  or  day  after 
hatching  the  eggs. 

They  gave  up  the  riddle  and  repaired  to 
the  church.  Some  zealous  genealogists 
rubbed  the  brasses,  others  descended  to  the 
crypt,  while  a  chosen  few  ascended  the  tower 
stairs.  Among  the  latter  was  Albert  Browne. 

Recounting  the  adventures  of  the  day  aft- 
erward in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  vindicated  his  character  for  activity 
on  the  score  of  this  perilous  ascent. 

"  But,  my  dear  Albert,"  pleaded  his  mam- 
ma, "  what  Jtntiquities  did  you  expect  to  find 
at  the  top  of  the  tower  ?" 

"  We  found  one,  my  dear  mother,"  he  re- 
plied, "  who  had  been  missing  all  the  after- 
noon— old  Graves,  basking  on  the  leads  like 
a  lizard,  half  awake  and  half  asleep,  with  a 
short  pipe  in  his  toothless  gums." 

"  What  could  have  taken  the  antediluvian 
old  thing  up  there  ?"  asked  Janet,  who  had 
been  listening  with  afiected  indifference. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  continued  Albert,  glow- 
ing with  pride  at  having  secured  a  little  in- 
terest in  his  narrative,  "  I  believe  he  must 
have  risked  his  life  up  that  narrow,  dark, 
and  tortuous  staircase  in  the  Oriental  ca- 


pacity of  punkah-bad^r  to  his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Nawaub  of  the  abbey." 

This  was  double  Dutch  to  all  present. 
"  Come,  you  poor  dear  old  pumpkin,"  said 
Nelly,  "  tell  us  all  about  it.  We  don't  know 
who  PunJci/hadar  is." 

"No,  my  dear,  you  misunderstand  me," 
resumed  the  imperturbable.  "  A  imvlcah-ha- 
ddr  is  the  bearer  of  a  punkah,  or,  in  this  vari- 
able climate,  let  us  say  an  umbrella — a  large 
green  gingham  umbrella,  with  a  yellow  stick, 
like  Magog's  club." 

''  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  take  Mr.  Lane's  umbrella  up  there  ?" 
asked  Janet. 

"  That  useful  implement,"  continued  Al- 
bert, "which,  it  appears,  does  duty  alter- 
nately as  a  parapluie  and  a  parasol,  was 
planted  upright  in  a  box  of  clay,  and  under 
its  ample  shade  sat  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Nawaub — in  point  of  fact,  our  friend  Mr. 
Lane." 

"  Like  a  sparrow  on  the  house-top,"  added 
I  Frank. 

"  And  talking  of  birds,  Frank,"  Albert  re- 
sumed, "I  noticed  that  when  we  emerged 
from  the  little  trap  in  the  beacon  turret  a 
great  number  of  daws  and  crows  took  wing 
from  the  battlements,  and  flew  round  and 
round  with  a  great  clamor,  as  if  we  had  dis- 
turbed them ;  from  which  I  gather  that  thej 
are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  our  friend, 
and  receive  Mm  sitting." 

Then  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop ; 
but  perhaps  none  of  the  Brownes  afterward, 
when  they  saw  Mr.  Lane,  forgot  the  fanciful 
picture  of  the  little  group  on  the  leads  of 
the  tower — Mr.  Lane  sitting  with  his  book 
under  the  shadow  of  the  umbra,  the  old  sex- 
ton dozing  at  his  feet,  and  the  daws  silently 
perched  around  them  on  the  battlements. 

Something  silent  and  strange  about  Mr. 
Lane  drew  his  two  faithful  dependents  to- 
ward him  with  a  bond  which  they  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  define.  It  was  really 
a  fellow-feeling.  He  was  not  as  the  other 
men  of  his  generation  were.  Something 
within  him  kept  him  much  apart  from  the 
world.  When  he  had  some  duty  or  object 
to  achieve  among  his  fellows,  he  went  among 
them.  When  he  came  home  again,  or  any 
one  left  him  alone,  he  would  sit  still,  appar- 
ently absorbed  and  content,  little  concerned 
with  that  which  had  just  occurred,  but  fall- 
ing back  upon  some  private  interests  of  his 
own.  He  was  not  a  fussy,  busy  man,  as  En- 
glish school-masters  generally  are.  At  school 
he  dispatched  his  work  quietly,  without  en- 
ergizing ;  yet,  judged  of  by  results,  his  work 
was  excellent.  Certain  boys  of  the  upper 
school  competed  at  the  Oxford  middle-class 
examinations,  when  Mr.  Lane's  pupils  ex- 
celled in  modern  languages  and  chemistry. 
Mr.  Phelps  also,  to  the  astonishment  of  some 
and  indignation  of  others,  had  placed  the 
school  under  government  inspection,  the 
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lower  part  of  it.  being,  as  he  said,  little  more 
than  a  commercial  academy.  Here,  agaiu, 
the  inspectors'  reports  of  Mr.  Lane's  work 
were  records  of  tlie  highest  praise.  Still  in 
his  own  rooms  he  was  seldom  found  at  work, 
but  would  sit  silently  smoking  by  his  fire- 
side, or  in  summer  on  a  broad  terrace  that 
ran  along  the  former  front  of  the  building, 
and  commanded  a  view  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  river.  The  truth  was  that  he  was 
a  night  toiler,  not  working  even  then  sys- 
tematically, but  because  his  mind  wanted 
food  and  sustenance,  whereas  by  resting  in 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  day  he  had  more 
energy  for  his  duties.    Outside  of  these,  all 


he  did  was  done  dreamily  and  without  a 
definite  purpose.  Persons  who  occasionally 
passed  round  the  angle  of  the  cliff  at  any 
hour  of  the  night  reported  having  seen  the 
light  in  the  window  of  that  dismal  room, 
which  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  tombs.  The 
extent  of  his  knowledge  was  a  source  of  as- 
tonishment to  many  people.  When  asked 
to  do  so  he  would  deliver  a  lecture  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  leaving  the  committee 
to  choose  their  own  subject.  Sometimes  he 
had  forgotten  to  look  at  their  notice,  and 
came  without  knowing  what  subject  was 
allotted  him.  Then  he  would  plead  igno- 
rance, and  say  he  was  only  there  to  afford 
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them  an  hour's  amusement,  and  would  talk 
quite  naturally  and  freely  on  tlie  subject, 
managing  to  project  himself  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  audience,  and  look  at  it  with 
their  eyes,  and  so  would  interest  them  more 
deeply  than  a  professed  lecturer  would  have 
done,  and  yet  convey  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation bearing  either  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  subject. 

Oue  day  Mr.  Phelps  was  waiting  in  his 
room,  and  seeing  a  bill  on  the  table,  took 
it  up  listlessly  and  read.  It  was  a  book- 
seller's bill,  a  very  long  one,  the  items  being 
a  number  of  the  best  and  most  costly  books 
published  during  the  last  year  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  Lane 
came  into  the  room,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  buj'^  all  these  books  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  But  do  you  read  them  ?"  pursued  Phelps. 

"  I  believe  so,"  was  the  answer. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  do  with  them  ?" 
asked  Phelps,  in  astonishment,  looking  round 
the  room,  where  many  old  but  no  new  books 
were  to  be  seen. 

Then  Mr.  Lane,  with  a  key  which  hung  to 
his  watch-chain,  opened  a  very  narrow  door, 
which,  being  papered  like  the  room,  was  in- 
distinguishable when  closed,  and  of  which 
the  key-hole  was  concealed  by  an  almanac 
hanging  over  it.  In  the  narrow  apartment 
now  disclosed  stood  a  stiff  upright  desk  with 
a  book  on  it,  and  one  end  of  the  room  from 
floor  to  ceiling  was  completely  lined  with 
books  on  plain  deal  shelves.  Mr.  Phelps  had 
only  time  to  notice  that  the  back  of  most  of 
these  books  looked  almost  new  when  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  from  them  to  a  number  of 
birds  of  various  families  perched  on  ramrods, 
walking-sticks,  and  joints  of  fishing-rods, 
which  were  stuck  across  a  narrow  window 
and  across  the  corners  of  the  room.  They  all 
seemed  to  watch  Mr.  Lane  with  their  heads 
on  one  side. 

"An  enchanted  aviary!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Phelps,  looking  from  birds  to  man,  then  back 
to  the  birds. 

"  They  want  to  sing,"  said  Mr.  Lane. 
"Would  you  mind  their  tuning  up  a  little  ?" 

Here  one  little  malefactor  set  up  a  shrill 
piping  without  leave,  and  Mr.  Lane,  taking 
up  the  whistle  on  his  chain,  blew  a  blast 
which  immediately  silenced  him.  Then  the 
bully  of  the  perch,  a  small  goldfinch,  gave 
the  rebel  a  severe  peck,  and  turned  its  back 
upon  him  unceremoniously,  again  cocking 
its  little  head  sidewise,  and  fixing  its  eye  on 
the  master. 

Mr.  Lane  now  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a 
German  canary,  which  at  once  poured  forth  a 
liquid  flood  of  raelodj',  many  parts  of  which 
were  very  similar  to  the  nightingale's  song. 

Presently  it  died  away.  Silence  ensued. 
And  saying  to  them,  "No,  no  more  singing 
just  now,"  as  if  they  had  been  children,  | 


Mr.  Lane  poured  out  some  rape  and  hemp 
seed  on  the  window-ledge,  and  presently 
there  was  a  great  fluttering  and  falling  to 
at  the  delicacy.  "  Look  at  that !"  he  said  to 
Phelps,  who,  looking,  saw  the  little  bird 
which  had  been  rebuked  still  sitting  discon- 
solate in  the  place  of  its  humiliation.  "  Poor 
little  fellow!"  said  the  master,  soothing  it. 
Then,  instead  of  joining  in  the  revelry,  the 
grateful  creature  flew  on  to  his  shoulder, 
and  there  plucked  up  courage  and  looked  as 
bold  as  ever.  But  now  a  beautiful  little  En- 
glish tomtit,  with  a  yellow  frill  round  its 
neck,  fluttered  out  from  the  banquet,  and 
kept  flitting  to  and  fro  in  front  of  Mr.  Lane's 
face,  and  pretending  to  peck  at  his  beard, 
until  he  gave  it  a  finger,  and  caressed  it  with 
his  other  hand. 

"  I  thought  you  left  your  canaries  in  Ger- 
many," said  Phelps. 

"  So  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Lane.  "  But  the 
same  sense  of  solitude  which  first  made  me 
take  to  them  out  there  came  over  me  here, 
and  I  got  that  old  bird  with  her  mate  sent 
over.  The  mate  died,  but  she  had  hatched 
eggs  to  continue  his  race,  and  all  the  others 
are  men  of  Kent  and  women  of  Kent." 

Perhaps  he  went  on  to  say  more,  evident- 
ly wishing  to  obscure  the  acknowledgment 
of  loneliness  which  had  escaped  him.  But 
Phelps  listened  to  no  word  beyond  that,  and 
when  Mr.  Lane  ceased,  said,  "You  told  me, 
when  I  last  begged  you  to  join  me,  that  you 
never  felt  lonely  now." 

"  Nor  do  I,  now,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But,"  urged  Phelps,  "you  assuredly  have 
been  growing  melancholy  for  a  year  or  more." 

"  I  assure  you,  it  is  my  habit,"  pleaded  Mr. 
Lane.  "Your  visit  in  Germany  roused  me 
out  of  it,  and  did  really  soothe  me  by  awak- 
ening my  deep  sympathy  for  you.  But  aft- 
er I  had  been  here  a  while  there  came  a  re- 
lapse. Your  burden,  my  boy,  is  not  like  mine. 
You  are  afllicted.  You  sorrow,  and  are  chas- 
tened by  sorrow.  Your  heart  may  be  lone- 
ly, but  your  soul  is  not  oppressed  within  you, 
as  mine  is.  There  is  so  much  awful  and 
horrible  misery  in  the  world,  one  must  either 
be  melancholy  or — " 

"  Or  what  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Or  sociable,"  said  Phelps,  and  coming  up 
to  his  friend  he  looked  him  eagerly  in  the 
face  with  dark  splendid  hazel  eyes  lit  with 
the  glow  of  a  loving  heart.  Then  added, 
"  Come  to  me,  Bedford,  I  will  find  a  nook  for 
your  birds,  and  we  will  read  all  the  new 
books  together." 

But  Mr.  Lane  turned  half  aside,  sadly,  not 
caring  to  return  that  steady  gaze  with  one 
less  honest,  less  generous.  "  I  know  it  must 
make  you  mad,"  he  said,  "  to  ask  a  wretch- 
ed fellow  like  me  so  often  to  come  and  be 
happy,  and  to  be  refused.  But  remember, 
my  dear  old  boy,  you  are  the  prince,  I  the 
churl." 
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"  Then  you  will  not  come  ?"  Phelps  rejoin- 
ed, with  ill-concealed  chagrin. 

"No,  I  will  not,"  returned  Mr.  Lane.  "I 
tell  you,  Henry,  you  are  a  year  older  than  I, 
and  a  century  wiser,  but  you  j  udge  wrong  in 
this  matter.  It  would  not  be  well  for  you 
or  me  that  we  should  live  together." 

So  far  Lane  spoke  sincerely.  Then  by  way 
of  carrying  conviction  to  his  hearer's  mind 
he  became  insincere.  "Suppose,"  he  said, 
"after  I  had  become  very  dependent  upon 
your  society  and  intercourse,  you  were  to 
marry  again !" 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  the  little 
blue  tomtit,  which  had  a  most  insinuating 
way  of  moving  its  head  and  eye,  and  peck- 
ing with  its  tiny  beak  (looking  at  its  mas- 
ter's eye  between  each  peck),  sprang  with  a 
flutter  of  its  delicate  wings  from  Mr.  Lane's 
finger  to  Phelps's  wrist,  as  if  by  some  subtle 
instinct  it  knew  that  he  suffered  pain  at  the 
hand  of  its  master.  Lane's  fiery  black  eyes, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  dark 
russet  eyebrows  and  hair,  now  filled  with 
sudden  tears.  "  Forgive  me,  my  dear  boy !" 
he  cried,  passionately.  Somehow  or  other 
lie  often  called  his  senior  a  "  boy."  "  I  tri- 
fle with  feelings  which  ought  to  be  sacred 
to  me  above  all  men.  I  did  not  mean  that. 
I  am  a  brute  as  well  as  a  churl.  The  truth 
is,  my  Henry,  I'm — " 

Here  he  paused  for  a  long  minute,  and 
Phelps  said,  gravely,  "You  are  neither  brute 
nor  churl,  Bedford ;  but  what  are  you,  that 
you  hesitate  to  say  ?" 

"  I  am  beginning — nay,  more,  I  have  be- 
gun— to  believe  things  which  you  don't  be- 
lieve. Too  close  a  companionship  with  you 
would  unsettle  what  little  faith  I  have. 
Even  as  it  is  I  often  get  a  chill  from  you 


which  throws  me  back,  and  makes  things 
seem  incredible  which  I  have  resolved  to 
believe." 

The  little  bird  jumped,  in  its  pretty,  coax- 
ing way,  up  the  fore-arm  of  Mr.  Phelps,  and 
gazed  steadfastly  into  his  eye. 

That  learned  and  candid  gentleman  did 
certainly  feel  somewhat  aggrieved.  So  he 
was  a  radical  iconoclast,  a  disturber  of  faith, 
a  quencher  of  smoking  flax !  He,  H.  P.,  M.  A., 
LL.D.,  late  H.M.I,  of  S.,  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Privy  Council ! 

But  the  man  who,  not  having  yet  attained 
to  "  self-knowledge,"  if  he  be  still  unwitting- 
ly a  Jew,  Turk,  infidel,  or  heretic,  yet  having 
"  self-reverence"  and  "  self-control,"  will  not 
give  place  to  anger,  but  will  allow  the  feel- 
ing to  pass  away,  and  then  reason  with  his 
traducer. 

"  Let  us  go  for  a  stretch  on  the  hills,"  Mr. 
Phelps  said  now.  "  The  fresh  air  will  give 
us  both  a  tone  which  this  valley  robs  us  of. 
And  I  shall  meet  my  boys  coming  home  with 
their  boy-master." 

And  forth  they  went,  saying  no  more  just 
then  about  faith  or  heresy. 

"That  was  a  dear  little  bird  that  made 
those  pacific  overtures  to  me,"  Phelps  ob- 
served, after  they  had  walked  in  silence  for 
some  time. 

"  Yes,"  his  friend  answered.  "  My  guard- 
ian angel  inhabits  that  little  form.  The 
bird  attached  itself  to  me  in  the  November 
after  we  came  here,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
undergoing  a  fierce  though  unseen  conflict. 
It  was  a  wild  bird  then,  but  lost  its  mate, 
and  came  to  live  with  me  of  its  own  free- 
will. Now  it  flies  into  my  room  every  night, 
and  roosts  on  the  rail  at  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
just  under  the  crucifix." 


OBSERVATORIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.— II.* 


v.— CAMBRIDGE  OBSERVATORY. 

A LOOK  into  the  earlier  annals  of  the 
observatory  of  Harvard  repays  the  in- 
quirer at  the  outset  by  revealing  the  interest 
in  astronomical  pursuits  which  was  felt  in 
the  old  Bay  State  many  years  before  the 
founding  of  an  observatory  was  practicable 
in  this  country.  In  1761  the  Province  sloop 
was  fitted  out  at  the  public  expense  to  con- 
vey a  Harvard  professor,  Winthrop,  to  New- 
foundland, to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
of  that  year ;  and  in  the  troublous  times  of 
1780  the  old  "  Board  of  War"  fitted  out  the 
Lincoln  galley  to  convey  Professor  Williams 
and  a  party  of  students  to  Penobscot,  to  ob- 
serve a  solar  eclipse.    At  so  early  a  day  was 


•  In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  sketch  the  progress 
of  such  observatories  only  as  have  been  enabled  to 
make  marked  advances  in  independent  research  out- 
side of  their  educational  service.  For  numbers  I.  to 
IV.  see  Harper'a  Magazine  for  March,  1874. 


New  England  disposed  to  encourage  scien- 
tific observations ! 

In  1805  Mr.  John  Lowell,  of  Boston,  was 
consulting  with  Delambre,  in  Paris,  on  as- 
tronomical observatories,  and  forwarding  his 
information  to  the  Hollis  professor,  Webber, 
who  even  then  indulged  the  hope  of  seeing 
an  observatory  founded.  Ten  years  later  a 
committee  of  the  university,  of  which  the 
celebrated  Bowditch  was  one,  gave  Professor 
W.  C.  Bond  detailed  instructions  of  inquiries 
to  be  made  on  his  visit  to  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory^ of  Greenwich  as  to  buildings  and  in- 
struments. On  Mr.  Bond's  return  a  model 
dome  was  constructed  by  him,  and  other 
models  were  obtained  from  Germany  prepar- 
atory to  establishing  an  observatory.  The 
necessary  funds,  however,  could  not  be  raised 
until  the  year  1839,  although  the  design  was 
revived  in  1822,  and  again  the  next  year, 
under  the  urgency  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
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theu  Secretary  of  State,  who 
offered  conditionally  $1000  to- 
ward the  object. 

In  1839  an  observatory  was 
erected  on  the  Dana  estate, 
and  the  observations  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the 
United  States  government  to 
be  made  in  connection  with 
Lieutenant  Wilkes's  explor- 
ing expedition  were  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  Bond  until  the 
year  1842. 

A  new  issue  now  arose. 
The  sudden  appearance  of 
the  splendid  comet  of  1843  was,  happily, 
the  occasion  of  final  success  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  present  institution.  Cambridge 
was  immediately  appealed  to  for  informa- 
tion about  this  strange  comet.*  But  the 
observers  had  no  parallactic  instruments  or 
micrometers  of  the  least  value  for  its  ob- 
servation. While  they  were  endeavoring  to 
obtain  data  to  compute  the  comet's  orbit,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  American  Academy,  to  take  meas- 
ures for  procuring  a  first-class  equatorial. 
Lawrence,  Pickering,  Peirce,  A^jpleton,  Eliot, 
and  Bowditch  were  names  sufficient  to  insure 
success.  Hon.  David  Sears  offered  condi- 
tionally $5000  for  a  tower ;  and  the  needed 
amount  of  $20,000  for  the  instrument  was 
contributed  in  Boston,  Salem,  New  Bedford, 
and  Nantucket.  The  equatorial  was  ordered 
from  Merz  and  Mahler,  of  Munich,  and  Har- 
vard determined  to  erect  a  new  observatory. 
The  location  selected  was  eighty  feet  above 
tide-Avater  and  fifty  feet  above  the  plain 
Avhere  the  soil  was  found  favorable  for  the 
stability  of  piers  for  the  instruments.  In 
1844  the  buildings  were  occupied,  and  an 
equatorial  of  forty-four  inches  focal  length, 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  aperture,  and 
a  transit  instrument  loaned  by  the  United 
States,  were  temporarily  mounted  for  obser- 
vations until  the  arrival  of  the  great  refract- 
or. This  was  placed  in  position  June  24, 
1847. 

Among  the  earlier  objects  on  which  sys- 
tematic observations  were  made  with  the 


*  In  the  wilds  of  South  America  the  untutored  In- 
dian, looking  on  this  same  comet,  exclaimed  to  a  trav- 
eler, "This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Stars,  the  dreadful  Ca- 
pishi:  famine  and  pestilence  await  us."  The  same  ce- 
lestial visitor  astounded  the  Mohammedans  at  Con- 
stantinople like  the  fiery  spectre  which  four  centuries 
before  struck  terror  into  Mohammedan  and  Christian. 
But  as  the  visit  of  this  stranger  of  1843  secured  to 
Harvard  her  observatory,  and  Encke's  comet,  the  pre- 
vious year,  secured  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, we  may  be  excused  from  joining  any  longer  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  prayer  ordered  for  us  by  the  Pope  in 
1456,  "  Save  us  from  the  devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  com- 
et!" We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  these  visits 
were  the  occasions  only  of  the  good  effected ;  the  real 
causes  were  the  astronomical  work  previously  accom- 
plished and  the  united  influences  working  at  this  era 
of  1842-43  for  the  progress  of  astronomy. 
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new  instrument  were  the  nebulae  of  An- 
dromeda and  Orion.  "  These  nebulae,"  said 
Professor  Bond,  "were  regarded  as  strong- 
holds of  the  nehxilar  theory  ;  that  is,  the  idea 
first  suggested  by  the  elder  Herschel  of  mass- 
es of  matter  in  process  of  condensation  into 
systems."  Orion's  nebula  had  not  yielded 
to  either  of  the  Herschels,  armed  even  with 
their  excellent  reflectors,  nor  had  it  shown 
the  slightest  trace  of  resolvability  under 
Lord  Rosse's  three-foot  reflector.  Bond  an- 
nounced, on  September  27,  1847,  that  the 
Cambridge  refractor,  set  uj)on  the  Trapezi- 
um under  a  power  of  200,  resolved  this  part 
of  it  into  bright  points  of  light,  with  a  num- 
ber of  separate  stars  too  great  to  be  counted. 
With  a  power  of  600,  "  Struve's  Companion" 
was  distinctly  separated  from  its  primary, 
and  other  stars  were  seen  as  double. 

Within  a  few  years  yet  more  brilliant  dis- 
coveries followed.  Among  them  the  inner 
ring  of  Saturn  and  its  eighth  satellite,  the 
coincidence  of  which  latter  discovery  on  the 
same  day  (September  19, 1848)  at  Cambridge 
and  in  England  in  no  wise  detracted  from  the 
honor  due  each  discoverer.  It  required,  in 
those  times,  weeks  before  the  discovery,  in- 
deed, could  be  mutually  made  known. 

In  1850  Professor  W.  C.  Bond,  with  his 
sons,  invented  the  spring  governor,  which 
gave  an  equable  rotary  motion  to  the  revolv- 
ing cylinder  of  the  chronograph.  This  was 
the  first  and  most  valuable  improvement  on 
Mitchell's  horizontally  revolving  disk,  the 
original  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Dudley  Observatory.  The  observer  at  the 
telescope  could  now,  by  means  of  a  break- 
circuit  key  in  his  hand,  record  his  observa- 
tion instantaneously  on  the  paper  covering 
the  cylinder  among  the  second  beats  of  the 
clock  marked  on  it,  so  that  observations  can 
afterward  be  easily  read  within  the  tenths 
of  a  second.  The  observatory  having  been 
placed  in  1849  on  a  permanent  endowment 
by  the  legacy  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Phil- 
lips, a  young  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  fund 
for  printing  its  results  having  been  also  pro- 
vided by  the  will  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jun.,  the  reports  of  the  first  systematic  zone 
observations  appeared  in  1855  as  Part  II. 
of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Artnala.    This  zone  cat- 
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alogne  comprises  5500  stars,  situated  be- 
tween the  equator  aud  0°  20'  north  declina- 
tion. The  second  volume,  published  in  1857, 
embraced  chiefly  observations  of  the  planet 
Saturn  made  during  a  period  of  ten  years ; 
of  the  measurement  of  its  ball  and  rings ;  of 
the  disappearance  of  its  ring;  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  ball  upon  it ;  the  discovery  of 
the  new  ring,  and  of  Hyperion,  the  eighth 
satellite.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  ninety- 
four  drawings  of  the  planet,  as  observed  at 
different  dates.  The  second  part  of  this  Vol. 
II.  is  a  zone  catalogue  of  4484  more  stars  in 
the  same  zones  as  those  observed  before  1854. 
It  was  not  printed  until  the  year  1867.  The 
splendid  Vol.  III.,  published  in  1862,  is  a 
quarto  of  372  pages,  with  fifty-one  plates  al- 
most entirely  illustrative  of  the  great  comet 
of  the  Italian  astronomer  Donati,  which  ap- 
peared in  such  different  forms  in  this  coun- 
try from  those  seen  in  England.  These  plates 
were  published  by  individual  subscription. 

The  Great  Nebula  of  Orion  was  the  other 
chief  object  of  the  observatory  up  to  the 
death,  in  1849,  of  Professor  W.  C.  Bond,  the 
father,  and  thence  to  the  death  of  the  son. 
Professor  G.  P.  Bond,  in  1865.  The  observa- 
tions of  this  constellation  form  the  latest  as 
yet  published  volume  of  the  Annals,  issued, 
in  1867,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
T.  H.  SafTord,  then  director  of  Dearborn  Ob- 
servatory, but  formerly  in  charge  at  Har- 


vard as  assistant  in  the  ob- 
servatory. 

This  nebula  has  been  the 
object  of  observations  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosse  with  his  two 
great  reflectors  for  the  space 
of  nineteen  years  —  observa- 
tions the  results  of  which, 
with  handsome  drawings,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  1868. 
For  Mr.  G.  P.  Bond's  work  on 
these,  and  especially  for  his 
observations  on  Donati's  com- 
et, he  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  1865.* 

Since  the  year  1866,  in  which 
the  present  director,  Professor 
Joseph  Winlock,  took  charge 
of  the  observatory,  its  work 
has  been  yet  further  most  suc- 
cessfully extended  into  new 
fields  of  research.  Besides 
what  is  known  as  routine 
work  at  all  observatories,  in 
the  observations  of  the  larger 
planets,  comets,  double  stars, 
and  nebulae,  close  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  exten- 
sion and  completion  of  the 
zones,  observations  of  which 
form  part  of  the  general  work 
of  determining  star  places  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  a  work  undertaken 
by  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Germany,  aid- 
ed by  many  leading  observatories.  Spectro- 
scopic observations  of  the  sun  and  of  stars 
and  nebulae,  and  the  most  careful  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun,  have  been  frequent.  Five 
hundred  drawings  of  the  sun  were  made  be- 
tween January,  1872,  and  November,  1873,  and 
five  hundred  careful  drawings  of  solar  promi- 
nences in  the  year  1873.  To  this  work  is  to 
be  added  a  great  deal  of  labor  given  to  the 
determination  of  longitude  difterences,  and 
the  observations,  by  Professor  Wiulock,  of 
the  solar  eclipse  of  1869,  at  Shelby  ville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  of  1870,  at  Jerez,  in  Spain. 
The  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  astrono- 
mer, can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  beau- 
tiful pictorial  representations  of  these  aud 

*  Mr.  Bond  was  the  first  American,  we  believe,  to  be 
thus  honored  with  the  gold  medal  of  a  foreign  scien- 
tific society. 

Professor  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  more  recently 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  of  the  United  States  Na- 
val Observatory,  have  been  the  recipients  of  like  hon- 
ors ;  the  former  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Paris, 
the  latter,  within  this  year,  from  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  of  London.  It  will  interest  our  readers 
to  learn  tlie  character  of  the  latest  medal.  It  is  equal 
in  weight  probably  to  a  double  eagle.  On  one  face  Is 
the  head  of  Newton,  the  date  of  the  institution  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  the  Latin  words 
Svbcm  pellente  Mathcsi.  On  the  obverse  is  Herschel's 
telescope,  the  Latin  Quicquid  nitet  notandum,  and  the 
name  Simon  Newcomb,  1874. 
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of  other  astronomical  phenomena  which  have 
been  issued  by  subscription  recently  from 
Harvard.  "  Among  them  are  photographs 
of  the  groups  of  sun  spots,  and  of  faculse  in 
visible  connection  with  solar  prominences ; 
drawings  of  a  remarkable  solar  spot,  visible 
from  March  28  to  April  4,  1872 ;  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn ;  of  the  lunar  craters  Torricelli, 
Agrippa,  and  others ;  and  of  the  solar  eclipses 
of  1869  and  1870.  All  the  drawings  have 
been  carefully  lithographed,  the  details,  es- 
pecially the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  lunat 
craters,  exhibiting  a  very  natural  appear- 
ance." The  Council  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  of  London,  in  the  monthly  no- 
tices for  February,  1874,  invite  special  atten- 
tion to  these  in  the  language  just  quoted. 
The  drawings  are  by  Mr.  L.  Trouvelet. 

The  great  equatorial,  made  in  1847  by  Merz 
and  Mahler,  of  Munich,  has  an  object-glass  of 
fifteen  inches  diameter,  and  a  focal  length  of 
twenty-two  feet  six  inches.  The  power  of 
its  eye-pieces  ranges  from  100  to  2000 ;  the 
hour-circle  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  movable  portion  of  the  well-balanced 
instrument  is  estimated  at 
three  tons.  Its  original  cost 
was  about  $20,000.  The  side- 
real motion  given  to  this  tele- 
scope is  now  secured  by  clock- 
work from  Alvan  Clark,  which 
is  spoken  of  by  the  observers 
as  the  only  known  "driving 
clock  working  with  perfect 
steadiness."  The  telescope 
rests  on  a  central  granite  pier, 
in  constructing  which  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  granite  were  used. 
It  is  forty  feet  high,  and  rests 
on  a  wide  foundation  of  grout- 
ing twenty-six  feet  below  the 
ground  surface.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  pier  is  laid  a  circular 
cap-stone  ten  feet  in  diame- 
ter, on  which  is  the  granite 
block,  ten  feet  high,  bearing 
the  metallic  bed-plate.  This 
instrument  is  in  the  central 
"  Sears  Tower." 

The  meridian  circle  was 
mounted  in  the  west  transit- 
room  in  1870.  It  has  modifi- 
cations, introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Winlock,  not  usually 
found  in  transit  instruments, 
chiefly,  that  the  graduated 
circles  are  directly  above  the 
piers,  the  bearings  of  the 
pivots  being  carried  by  iron 
standards ;  the  axis  friction 
rollers  rest  on  rods  rising  from 
the  base  of  the  piers  and 
counterpoised  below  the  floor. 
The  pivot  circles  and  read- 
ing microscopes  are  protected 
by  glass  casing;  the  object- 
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glasses  of  the  transit  and  of  each  of  its  col- 
limators, made  by  Clark,  are  each  eight 
inches. 

In  the  west  dome  is  another  Clark  equa- 
torial, made  in  1870,  with  an  object-glass  of 
five  and  a  half  inches.  In  the  enst  wing  is 
the  transit  circle  made  in  Professor  Bond's 
directorship  by  Simms,  of  London.  Its  fo- 
cal length  is  sixty-five  inches,  its  object- 
glass  four  and  one-eighth  inches ;  its  circles 
are  four  feet  in  diameter,  read  by  eight  mi- 
croscopes to  single  seconds. 

Cambridge  possesses  a  number  of  more 
modern  instruments,  constructed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  astronomical  investigations  at 
this  day.  The  broken  or  "  Russian  transit," 
made  by  the  mechanician  of  the  Pulkova 
Obsert^atory,  under  Struve's  directorship,  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  in  use  during  several  cam- 
paigns for  determining  dilferences  of  longi- 
tude. By  adding  a  simple  attachment  Pro- 
fessor Winlock  has  made  it  available  as  a 
zenith  telescope. 

The  spectroscopes,  photometers,  and  pho- 
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A,  West  Equatorial.  B,  Library,  C,  Computing-Room.  D,We8t 
Transit.  E,  New  Piers  for  new  Transit  Circle.  F,  Collimator 
Piers.  G,  East  Equatorial.  H,  Grand  Entrance  and  Stairs  to  East 
Equatorial.  I,  Prime  Vertical  Room  and  North  Clock.  K,  East 
Transit.  L,  South  Clock.  M,  East  Clock.  N,  Chronograph.  O, 
Anemometer  Register.  P,  Director's  House.  Q,  Front-Door.  R, 
Magnetic  Observatory.    S,  Rain-Gauge.   T,  Anemometer. 
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tographic  apparatus  are  peculiar  in  form  and 
power.  The  spectroscope  used  with  the  west 
equatorial  in  solar  observations  powerfully 
disperses  the  rays  of  light,  which  are  carried 
twice  through  a  train  of  prisms.  In  photo- 
graphing the  sun  a  lens  of  long  focus  is  used, 
the  light  being  thrown  upon  it  by  movable 
plane  mirrors.  This  plan  of  Professor  Win- 
lock's  has  been  adopted  by  the  astronomers 
who  have  gone  out  under  our  government  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus  December  next. 


The  photometer,  or 
light  measurer,  made  by 
Zollner,has  been  used  for 
three  years  by  Assistant 
Professor  C.  S.  Peirce. 
The  design  is  the  accu- 
rate measurement  of  the 
magnitudes  of  all  stars 
in  Argelander's  Uranome- 
tria  between  40°  and  50° 
north  declination,  de- 
termining these  magni- 
tudes on  a  scale  of  uni- 
form ratios  of  light,  so 
that  the  probable  error 
of  one  observation  shall 
not  exceed  the  tenth  of  a 
single  magnitude.  The 
great  object  of  this  is, 
that  throughout  Europe 
and  the  nortliern  part  of 
the  United  States  there 
will  be  constantly  enough 
of  accurately  determined 
stars  near  the  zenith  to 
serve  as  comparisons  for 
any  star  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  whose  magni- 
tude is  to  be  estimated. 
The  secondary  object  is 
the  prosecution  of  in- 
quiries with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the 
stars  in  space,  their  mag- 
nitudes and  variability. 
The  true  time  is  daily 
given  from  this  observatory  to  the  State- 
house  and  other  places  in  Boston,  and  by 
means  of  the  telegraph  lines  to  the  whole  of 
the  New  England  States.  It  is  received  di- 
rectly at  noon  each  day  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  operator;  the  various  lines 
being  merely  switched  into  the  time  line, 
the  same  click  is  heard  at  the  same  moment 
over  the  Eastern  States. 

Much  more,  however,  than  this  is  done  for 
securing  accuracy  of  time  at  any  hour  of  the 
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day.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  learn  not  only  what 
the  true  time  is,  but 
whether  his  own  watch 
is  a  good  time-keeper,  he 
may  readily  do  bo  by  a 
visit  to  the  State-house 
in  Boston.  The  arrange- 
ment for  this,  introduced 
by  Professor  Winlock,  is 
as  follows :  The  observa- 
tory clock  is  put  in  cir- 
cuit at  one  end  of  a  tel- 
egraph line,  connected 
with  which,  at  the  State- 
house  and  other  points, 
is  an  ordinary  telegraph 
sounder.  When  the  clock 
breaks  the  circuit  by  ev- 
ery second  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  a  click  of  the 
armature  of  the  sounder 
is  heard  at  each  of  these 
points.  The  clock  being 
so  arranged  that  at  every 
fifty -eighth  second  the 
break  ceases,  and  at  ev- 
ery even  five  minutes 
twelve  breaks  cease  (no 
clicks  being  then  heard), 
any  person  can,  by  listen- 
ing to  the  sounder,  compare  his  own  watch 
with  the  standard  clock.  He  can  tell 
whether  his  watch  is  fast  or  slow  by  watch- 
ing when  the  sounder  ceases,  the  first  click 
after  the  short  pause  being  always  the  be- 
ginning of  the  minute,  and  the  .first  click 
after  the  long  pause  the  beginning  of  an 
even  five  minutes,  as  shown  by  the  face  of 
the  clock  in  the  distant  observatory. 

This  standard  motor  clock  is  of  course 
regulated  with  extreme  care.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, for  the  government  of  its  rate  of 
motion,  to  use  shot  of  different  sizes,  which, 
according  to  the  size,  produce  a  change  in 
the  rate  of  the  pendulum  varying  between 
0.05  and  0.10  of  a  second  per  day.  These 
are  used  as  the  astronomical  correction  for 
clock  error  may  require.  The  time  given  by 
the  standard  clock  thus  regulated  is  that  of 
the  meridian  near  the  State-house,  sixteen 
seconds  east  of  the  observatory.  Professor 
Winlock  considers  that  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph soimder  gives  a  more  satisfactory  ac- 
curacy of  time  than  can  be  given  by  other 
clocks  which  are  put  within  the  circuit  and 
controlled,  as  is  usual,  by  the  standard  clock ; 
for  in  their  case  a  variation  in  the  strength 
of  the  electric  current  introduces  an  error  in 
the  beats  of  the  pendulum,  but  the  telegraph 
sounders  must  give  the  time  with  entire  ac- 
curacy. 

With  so  much  before  one  at  Cambridge 
of  which  interesting  note  could  be  made, 
one  can  do  no  more  than  attempt,  in  this 
article,  to  trace  its  early  and  munificent  en- 
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dowment,  its  earliest  discoveries  under  its 
first  laborers,  and  the  steady  and  recently 
very  rapid  advances  not  only  in  the  high- 
est objects  of  an  observatory  —  exactness 
throughout  extended  series  of  observations 
— but  in  the  exercise  of  professional  skill  in 
the  invention  and  manufacture  of  the  best 
appliances  of  the  day  for  carrying  on  these 
investigations. 

VI.— OBSERVATORY  OF  DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE. 

Like  most  other  institutions  of  a  purely 
scientific  character,  Dartmouth  Observatory 
owes  its  existence  and  progress  chiefly  to 
private  munificence.  Dr.  George  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  of  Boston,  in  1852  furnished  the  means 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  instruments  first  used.  The  site 
of  the  building  is  on  an  elevation  of  about 
seventy  feet  above  the  college,  from  which 
it  is  fifty  rods  separated.  It  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The 
foundations  of  the  building  are  of  solid  rock 
— sienitic  gneiss.  It  was  erected  in  1853. 
It  has  double  brick  walls  of  fifteen  inches, 
inclosing  a  continuous  air-chamber  of  six 
inches.  Care  has  also  been  taken  to  make  it 
fire-proof.  The  cut  shows  the  central  two- 
story  rotunda,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
two  of  the  three  one-story  wings,  the  eastern 
measuring  thirty-five  feet  by  sixteen,  the 
north  and  the  south  wings  each  twenty  feet 
by  sixteen.  To  defend  the  instruments  and 
their  field  of  vision  from  the  heatins:  effects 
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of  the  sun  (producing  inequalities  of  tem- 
perature, currents  of  heated  air,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  clear  definition),  the  outside 
of  the  observatory  has  been  recently  painted 
white,  while  the  inside  of  the  dome  is  paint- 
ed black,  to  facilitate  the  observation  of  faint 
portions  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  pres- 
ent director.  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  made  spectroscopic  ob- 
servations a  specialty,  attainiug  eminent 
success  in  his  researches  in  solar  and  stellar 
physics.* 

The  transit-room,  eighteen  feet  by  four- 
teen, in  the  east  wing,  contains  the  meridi- 
an circle,  made  by  Simms,  of  London.  It  is 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  divided  on  silver 
to  spaces  of  five  minutes,  with  three  reading 
microscopes.  The  telescope  has  a  clear  ap- 
erture of  four  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of 
five  feet.  It  has  four  positive  eye-pieces, 
and  one  for  collimating  by  means  of  a  mer- 
curial trough.  The  granite  piers  are  of  the 
T  form,  gradually  diminishing  upward  to 
within  ten  inches  of  the  top.  They  are 
thirty  inches  apart,  rising  five  feet  above 
the  floor,  and  resting  on  granite  based  on 
the  solid  rock.  The  transit-room  has  a  good 
sidereal  clock,  with  compensation  pendulum. 
It  has  also  an  iron-framed  zenith  sector,  by 
TroughtoD,  loaned  to  the  observatory  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

In  the  south  wing  is  a  complete  telegraph- 
ic system  of  wires  connecting  the  observa- 
tory with  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union 

•  The  value  of  these  in  this  day  of  the  advance  in 
spectroscopy  prompts  the  following  reference  to  the 
chief  articles  elaborating  these  researches:  Sillimari's 
Journal,  November,  1869,  and  November,  1870 ;  May, 
•luly,  and  November,  1871;  February,  March,  and  No- 
vember, 1872 ;  May,  1873.  Journal  Franklin  Institute, 
August,  October,  December,  1869 ;  July,  October,  No- 
vember, 1870 ;  February,  Novemi)er,  1871 ;  October, 
1872.  Nature,  March,  1870;  February,  August,  Octo- 
ber, 1871 ;  June,  November,  December,  1872. 


Telegraph  Compa- 
ny ;  a  printing  ba- 
rometer, of  the  kind 
invented  by  Profess- 
or G.  W.  Hough,  late 
director  of  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory ;  a 
good  chronograph, 
by  Alvan  Clark ;  and 
an  excellent  mean- 
time clock,  by  Mah- 
ler, which  runs  a 
month  with  one 
winding. 

In  the  central 
main  building  the 
pier  of  the  equatori- 
al rises  through  the 
centre  in  a  square 
of  four  feet.  It  is 
disconnected  from 
the  flooring  and 
ceiling.  Its  cap  is 
a  cylindrical  block  of  granite  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

The  equatorial  made  by  Merz  and  Sons, 
of  Munich,  and  originally  used  by  Dart- 
mouth, was  replaced  in  1871  by  one  of  nine 
inches  and  four -tenths  aperture  and  of 
twelve  feet  focal  length,  in  place  of  the  six 
inches  aperture  and  eight  feet  focus  instru- 
ment of  Merz.  The  new  instrument,  by  our 
countryman,  Alvan  Clark,  who  has  distanced 
all  his  foreign  rivals,  is  considered  by  Pro- 
fessor Young  to  be  unsurpassed  in  excellence 
and  power  by  any  instrument  of  equal  size, 
and  unequaled  by  any  in  regard  to  haiidi- 
ness  and  ease  of  manipulation.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  spectroscope,  designed  by 
him.  For  a  full  description  of  this  instru- 
ment the  reader  is  referred  to  Lockyei-'s 
Solar  Physics,  page  167. 

The  dome  of  the  equatorial  is  a  hemi- 
sphere of  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  Its  en- 
tire weight  is  about  twenty-eight  hundred 
pounds,  but  the  average  force  necessary  to 
preserve  a  uniform  velocity  in  rotation  is 
about  six  pounds  only.  The  dome  revolves 
on  six  cannon-balls  of  six  inches  diameter, 
running  in  a  circular  channel  three-eighths 
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of  an  inch  deep,  grooved  in  a 
cast-iron  rail  three  inches  wide. 
The  foundation  of  the  dome  is 
of  circular  segments  of  planks, 
bolted  to  the  walls  below,  and 
covered  by  the  cast-iron  rail  just 
alluded  to. 

The  Dartmouth  Observatory 
has  been  for  years  busied  with 
independent  astronomical  re- 
search, notwithstanding  the 
pressure  on  its  director  for  the 
routine  duties  of  class  instruc- 
tion. Professor  Young  took  part 
in  the  observations  of  the  mem- 
orable solar  eclipse  of  August  9, 
1869,  using  for  this  the  observa- 
tory comet-seeker  and  spectro- 
scope. In  the  observation  of 
the  eclipse  of  December  22, 1870, 
he  used,  at  Jerez,  Spain,  the  six- 
inch  telescope  and  the  new  spec- 
troscope. In  1872,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
he  planted  his  new  equatorial 
at  Sherman  Station,  the  summit 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  testing 
with  great  success  the  advantages  which 
that  elevation  seemed  to  offer  for  observa- 
tion in  a  rarity  and  clearness  of  atmosphere 
to  be  found  at  the  height  of  8300  feet. 

It  is  pleasant  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
this  venerable  institution  of  Dartmouth, 
which  has  graduated  so  many  sons  attaining 
eminence  in  the  several  learned  professions, 
may  separate  the  chair  of  astronomy  from 
that  of  physics,  and,  by  securing  the  endow- 
ment of  the  former,  open  the  way  for  further 
success  in  astronomical  research.  Will  any 
graduate  or  friend  of  Dartmouth  take  exam- 
ple from  Phillips  of  Harvard  ? 

VII.— DUDLEY  OBSERVATORY. 

In  1851,  Professor  O.  M.  Mitchel  having 
accepted  an  olfer  to  become  the  director  of 
an  observatory  at  Albany,  the  sum  of  $25,000 
was  readily  subscribed  in  the  city,  and  a 
valuable  site  within  its  limits  was  donated 
by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  An  observato- 
ry had  been  first  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Arms- 
))y  as  one  of  the  departments  of  a  university 
for  Albany. 

The  building,  erected  on  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  eminence,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
eighty-four  feet  square,  with  east  and  west 
wings,  each  twenty-three  feet  square,  for  me- 
ridian instruments,  and  a  north  wing  forty 
feet  square,  for  a  library,  computing-rooms, 
and  magnetic  apparatus.  There  is  a  sepa- 
rate spacious  residence  for  the  director  and 
his  assistants. 

In  the  second  story  the  equatorial-room  is 
a  circle  of  twenty-four  feet  diameter,  with 
revolving  tower.  Its  pier  rests  on  a  bed  of 
concrete  and  rubble  of  sixteen  inches,  its 
base  being  fifteen  feet  square,  diminished  to 
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ten  feet  square  from  the  level  of  the  cellar  ; 
well  built  and  well  bedded.  The  founda- 
tions for  the  instruments  are  each  six  feet 
by  eight,  and  each  room  is  furnished  with 
clock  piers.  The  walls  of  the  observatory 
are  of  brick,  but  the  basement,  portico,  and 
cornices  are  of  dressed  freestone.  The  struc- 
ture is  an  imposing  one. 

On  entering  the  vestibule  the  visitor  re- 
ceives very  pleasing  impressions  from  its  ap- 
propriate adornments.  Facing  the  door  is  a 
fine  marble  bust,  executed  by  Palmer,  of  Al- 
bany, with  the  inscription  : 

Charles  E.  Dudley, 
By  Blandina,  his  wife. 
Dedicated  to  Astronomy. 

On  the  right  is  a  handsome  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Mitchel,  Avith  the  inscription : 

O.  M.  MiTOHEL,  Director  of  Dudley  Observatory, 
Major-General  U.S.A. 
Died  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  October  30, 1862. 
"Love  God,  your  country,  and  one  another." 

On  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  the  portrait  of 
the  young  astronomer,  August  Sonntag,  who 
went  out  with  Kane's  and  Hayes's  expedi- 
tions. Under  this  are  the  sad  words,  "  Per- 
ished in  the  ice  at  Port  Foulke,  latitude 
78°  17'  14"  north,  December  28,  1860."  On 
the  faded  United  States  flag  draped  above 
the  young  man's  head  you  read  the  words, 
"From  his  class  in  Albany  Female  Acade- 
my, June,  1860 and  you  will  hear  a  sad 
story  of  one  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  selfishness  of  a  companion.* 


*  His  death  has  been  by  some  attributed  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Esquimau  Hans ;  Dr.  Hayes  ex- 
presses doubts  as  to  Hans's  fidelity,  hut  says  it  would 
be  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  deserting  Sonntag.  Hans 
accompanied  the  l&te  Polaris  ex]iedition,  under  Cap- 
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Two  marble  tablets  facing  as  you  enter 
the  library  present  the  names  of  the  chief 
donors,  among  whom  are  Dudley,  Olcott, 
Rathbone,  De  Witt,  Van  Rensselaer,  Arms- 
by,  and  twenty-six  others,  of  Albany ;  of 
Gerrit  Smith  ;  of  Thayer  and  Gould,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  of  Low,  Law,  Brown,  Chauncey, 
Minturn,  and  forty-eight  others,  of  New  York 
city. 

In  the  library  you  face  a  large  painting 
representing  the  dedication  of  the  observa- 
tory, August  28,  1856.  The  portraits  of  the 
chief  donors,  and  of  the  State  and  city  au- 
thorities who  were  present  on  that  day,  are 
said  to  be  life-like  ;  chief  among  them  all 
stands  the  gifted  Everett,  delivering  one  of 
his  finest  orations. 

In  the  east  wing  the  meridian  circle  has 
an  object-glass  of  eight  inches,  with  a  focus 
of  ten  feet.  Its  circles  are  thirty-six  inches 
in  diameter,  divided  to  two  seconds,  read 
by  eight  microscopes  to  seconds  of  arc. 
This  instrument  is  wholly  of  brass,  and  is  a 
superior  piece  of  workmanship  from  Pistor 
and  Martins.  Its  piers  are  six  feet  by  two, 
nine  feet  in  height,  each  weighing  seven  and 
a  half  tons — among  the  largest  to  be  found 
in  observatories.  By  the  device  of  Dr. 
Gould,  they  were  covered  with  heavy  cloth, 
and  the  cloth  sheathed  with  wood,  to  pro- 
tect the  stone  from  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  circle  was  the  gift  of  T.  H. 
Olcott,  Esq. 

The  transit  instrument  has  an  object-glass 
of  six  inches  and  three  -  eighths ;  its  focal 
length  is  eight  feet.  Its  piers  are  seven  and 
a  half  feet  high,  weighing  each  four  and  a 
lialf  tons.  Attached  to  this  instrument  is 
the  star  charting  instrument,  printing  the 
declination  and  magnitude  of  the  stars  ob- 
served. The  same  telegraphic  key  which 
registers  these,  records  accurately  the  right 


lain  Hall,  and  has  an  excellent  name  from  its  surviv- 
ors. In  the  month  of  May,  1873,  a  party  under  Dr. 
Bessels  and  young  Bryan,  the  astronomer  of  the  expe- 
dition, visited  Port  Foulke,  and  discovered  that  the 
Esquimaux  had  desecrated  Sonntag's  grave  for  the 
wood  of  his  coffin.  They  collected  and  replaced  his 
remains,  and  renewed  his  simple  epitaph. 


ascension  also  on  the  chron- 
ograph. In  this  way  three 
results  are  obtained  at  once 
with  the  exactness  of  a  star 
chart. 

The  equatorial  object- 
glass  has  thirteen  inches 
aperture.  Its  focal  distance 
is  fifteen  feet.  Its  mount- 
ing is  of  cast  iron.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  six  eye -pieces, 
the  usual  micrometers,  and 
a  driving  clock.  The  com- 
et-seeker is  one  of  Clark's. 
Its  focus  is  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  aperture  four 
inches. 

The  mechanism  of  one  of  the  astronomical 
clocks,  made  by  Fasoldt,  of  Albany,  has  se- 
cured a  more  constant  rate  than  is  usual. 

The  printing  chronograph  Avas  the  inven- 
tion of  Professor  G.  W.  Hough,  until  very 
recently  the  director  of  the  observatory.  It 
printed  the  observations  on  a  slip  of  paj)er 
in  minutes,  seconds,  and  hundredths  of  sec- 
onds, saving  the  labor  and  time  usually 
consumed  in  measuring  up  the  work  of  a 
recording  chronograph.  In  the  library  is 
the  Schentz  calculating  machine,  presented 
by  Mr.  Rathbone,  of  Albany.  It  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  constructed,  and  is  very  useful  in 
certain  astronomical  calculations.  It  has 
been  used  almost  exclusively  in  producing 
a  new  set  of  refraction  tables.  From  the 
mean-time  clock,  with  its  automatic  appa- 
ratus by  Hough,  the  time  has  been  daily 
telegraphed  over  the  lines  as  far  west  as 
Buffalo,  and  south  to  New  York. 

The  Dudley  Observatory  was  supplied  witli 
meteorological  apparatus  invented  by  Hough, 
and  constructed  under  his  supervision. 

In  1872  Dr.  Armsbj'^,  who  has  so  steadily 
befriended  the  observatory,  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  observations  in  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, spectrum  analysis,  and  celestial  photog- 
raphy. Liberal  subscriptions  were  again 
made  in  Albany,  Mr.  picott  subscribing, 
among  others,  $5000.  Buildings  for  this 
work  have  been  commenced.  For  obser- 
vations in  terrestrial  magnetism  an  under- 
ground room  is  building,  to  secure  uniformi- 
ty of  temperature.  No  metals  whatever  are 
to  be  used  in  this  building. 

For  investigations  in  celestial  photogra- 
phy, Mr.  Clarence  Sterling,  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  an  amateur  astronomer,  who 
has  been  for  several  years  spending  his  time 
and  means  at  this  observatory,  has  been 
constructing  in  a  well-furnished  laboratory 
a  reflecting  telescope  of  Cassogorian  form, 
with  silvered  glass  mirror  of  twenty  inches 
diameter,  and  of  heavy  mounting. 

The  donations  made  to  Dudley  Observ- 
atory from  the  date  of  its  establishment 
have  been  certainly  liberal,  exceeding  in  all 
$200,000,  Mrs.  Dudley's  gifts  alone  amount- 
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iiig  to  $105,000.  And  the  observatory  has  not 
failed  to  do  good  service  in  its  sphere.  Re- 
cently, in  expectancy  of  extending  its  useful- 
ness, it  has  united  itself  with  several  profes- 
sional schools  in  Albany,  as  designing  to  of- 
fer a  post-graduate  course  in  connection  with 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  under  the  name 
of  the  Union  University  of  New  York.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  however  promising  such  an 
arrangement  may  prove  for  educational  and 
astronomical  purposes,  the  original  charac- 
ter and  aims  of  the  institution  for  independ- 
ent discovery  and  research  will  be  maintain- 
ed. The  Dudley  Observatory  was  conse- 
crated to  these  by  the  donations  of  its  chief 
founder;  the  buildings  were  planned  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  Professor 
Mitchel ;  it  was  inaugurated  by  the  master- 
ly astronomical  oration  of  Everett ;  and  on 
that  day  three  of  the  first  astronomers  in  the 
land,  Bache,  Peirce,  and  Gould,  extended 
their  co-operation,  and  pledged  their  repu- 
tation that  "  scientific  success  should  fill  up 
the  measure  of  the  hopes  and  anticipations 
of  its  founders."  Its  future  can  not  be  per- 
mitted to  disappoint  these ;  it  will  be  lib- 
erally sustained  and  efficiently  directed. 
Plans  for  this  are,  we  believe,  now  maturing. 

VIII.— LITCHFIELD  OBSERVATORY. 

The  erection  of  an  observatory  in  connec- 
tion with  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New 
York,  grew  out  of  the  successful  efforts  of 
Professor  Charles  Avery,  who  secured  in 
1852-53  the  sum  of  $15,b00  for  a  first-class 
telescope  of  American  manufacture.  The 
observatory  was  erected  in  1854.  It  con- 
sists of  a  central  main  building  twenty-seven 
feet  square,  two  stories  high,  with  a  tower 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  on  eight 
cast-iron  balls  on  an  iron  track,  and  of  two 
wings  each  eighteen  feet  square,  one  of  which 
contains  the  transit  instrument ;  the  other  is 
the  director's  office.  Two  handsome  towers 
are  now  prox)osed  for  new  instruments. 

In  the  tower  the  great  equatorial,  made 
by  Spencer  and  Eaton,  has  an  object-glass 
of  13.5  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  focal  length  of 
nearly  sixteen  feet ;  it  is  : 
provided  with  a  full  set  f 
of  positive  and  negative 
eye-pieces,  by  Spencer, 
Tolles,  and  the  Stein- 
heils,  and  with  a  ring 
and  a  filar  micrometer. 
For  solar  observations  it 
has  a  prismatic  polar- 
izing eye-piece  of  orig- 
inal construction,  by  R. 
B.  Tolles.  The  declina- 
tion circle  of  twenty-four 
inches  reads  by  means 
of  four  verniers  to  four 
seconds  of  arc ;  the  hour- 
circle  of  fourteen  inches 


by  the  verniers  reads  to  two  seconds  of  time. 
The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  granite 
shaft  nine  feet  in  height,  resting  on  a  pier 
of  s6lid  masonry.  The  clock-work,  with 
Bond's  escapement  and  governor,  causes  the 
telescope  to  follow  the  daily  motion  of  the 
stars  by  acting  on  long  arms  attached  to  the 
equatorial  axis. 

The  portable  transit  in  the  west  room  is 
of  two  and  a  half  inches  aperture,  and 
has  a  cast-iron  folding  stand,  invented  by 
Wiirdeman,  of  Washington.  It  was  the  gift 
of  Hon.  A.  S.  Miller,  of  Rockford,  Illinois. 
The  transit-room  has  one  of  Bond's  astro- 
nomical clocks,  regulated  for  mean  time,  and 
provided  with  a  break  circuit,  a  Bond  chron- 
ograph, a  sidereal  chronometer,  with  Hart- 
nup's  improved  compensation  balance,  and  a 
Morse  telegraph  apparatus. 

The  director  of  the  observatory.  Dr.  C.  H. 
F.  Peters,  during  his  late  visit  to  Europe, 
procured  a  fine  comet-seeker  of  five  inches 
aperture,  the  work  of  the  distinguished  op- 
tician Mr.  Hugo  Schroder,  of  Hamburg.  It 
is  mounted  on  a  tripod  stand,  with  setting 
circles  for  altitude  and  azimuth  ;  has  powers 
ranging  from  25  to  275,  and  a  ring  microme- 
ter. The  instrument  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  German  Astronomical 
Society,  and  its  defining  power  declared  by 
competent  judges  to  be  of  a  beauty  seldom 
reached  in  telescopes  of  so  difficult  construc- 
tion as  comet-seekers. 

Among  the  astronomical  labors  of  the  ob- 
servatory have  been  the  following  important 
and  successful  operations :  In  1859,  by  the 
exchange  of  star  signals  with  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory,  the  longitude  of  Litch- 
field Observatory  was  accurately  determined 
to  be  17  minutes  6.46  seconds  west  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  its  turn  this  observatory  al- 
ready has  become  the  basis  of  several  lon- 
gitudes in  the  State,  determined  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  at 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg ;  and 
the  longitude  of  the  Detroit  Observatory  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  which  latter  formed 
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the  fundamental 
point  for  the  lon- 
gitudes of  the  Lake 
Survey  by  the 
United  States, 
now  under  charge 
of  General  C.  B. 
Comstock,  Unit- 
ed States  Engi- 
neers. The  longi- 
tude of  the  west- 
ern boundary  of 
the  State  of  New 
York  also  has  been 
determined. 

The  observatory 
took  its  share  in 
the  observation  of 
the  solar  eclipse 
of  August  7,  1869, 

by  using,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  fine  porta- 
ble telescope,  made  by  Steinheil,  of  Munich, 
which  instrument  was  the  liberal  gift  of 
Mr.  Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  who  also  defrayed 
the  cost  of  the  expedition  organized  for 
the  observation.  This  telescope  has  a  fo- 
cal length  of  five  feet,  is  mounted  parallac- 
tically  on  a  solid  iron  tripod,  with  setting 
circles  for  right  ascension  and  declination. 
It  has  two  terrestrial  and  six  astronomical 
eye-pieces,  a  ring  and  a  scale  micrometer,  a 
sliding  wedge  for  moderating  the  light,  and 
a  direct-vision  spectroscope.  The  aperture 
of  its  objective  is  four  (French)  inches. 

To  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  plan- 
etoids discovered  within  the  last  ten  years 
Dr.  Peters  has  had  the  honor  of  adding  the 
following  twenty:  in  1861, Feronia ;  in  1862, 
Eurydice  and  Frigga ;  in  1865,  lo ;  in  1866, 
Thisbe  ;  in  1867,  Undine ;  in  1868,  Ian  the  and 
Miriam  ;  in  1869,  Felicitas ;  in  1870,  Ate  and 
Iphigenia;  in  1871,  Cassandra  and  Sirona;  in 
1872,  Gerda,  Brunhilda,  and  Alceste ;  in  1873, 
Antigone,  Electra,  and  Vala;  in  1874,  Hertha. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  Hon.  Ed- 
win C.  Litchfield,  of  Brooklyn,  an  alumnus 
of  Hamilton  College,  in  1866  placed  this  ob- 
servatory, by  the  gift  of  a  liberal  endow- 
ment fund,  on  a  permanent  footing,  whence, 
by  resolution  of  the  trustees,  it  received  its 
present  name.  Further  improvements  are 
now  designed.  Two  towers  are  soon  to  be 
put  upon  it,  and  the  building  otherwise  im- 
proved. The  munificence  of  an  intelligent 
benefactor  secures  the  appliances  for  a  brill- 
iant future  for  Clinton. 

IX.— OBSERVATORY  OF  MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  erection  of  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory at  Ann  Arbor  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  enterprise  of  Dr.  Tappan,  its  chancellor 
in  1852,  and  to  the  liberality  chiefly  of  citi- 
zens of  Detroit.  The  original  building  was 
completed  in  1854.    It  was  thirty-four  feet 
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square,  with  two  wings,  each  twenty  feet  by 
thirty-two,  the  east  wing  being  designed  for 
a  meridian  circle,  the  western  for  computers' 
rooms.  In  the  main  building  a  pier  of  solid 
masonry,  with  foundation  fifteen  feet  below 
the  ground  surface,  and  disconnected  from 
the  building,  rises  thirty-five  feet  through 
the  centre  for  the  support  of  the  equatorial. 
Its  hemispherical  dome  is  twenty-three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  is  supported  and  moved  on 
five  cannon-balls.  The  telescope  was  con- 
structed in  1857  by  the  late  Henry  Fitz,  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  second  equatorial  made 
by  Mr.  Fitz  for  Ann  Arbor,  the  first  instru- 
ment having  an  objective  of  somewhat  small- 
er diameter,  and  being  of  less  stability.  The 
instrument  which  of  late  years  has  done  such 
efi'ective  work  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Wat- 
son has  a  clear  aperture  of  twelve  inches 
and  five-eighths,  and  a  focal  length  of  seven- 
teen feet.  It  is  provided  with  an  achromatic 
finder,  the  usual  complement  of  eye-pieces, 
positive  and  negative,  a  filar  micrometer, 
and  driving  clock.  It  has  circles  larger  and 
more  carefully  graduated;  its  polar  axis  is 
of  bell-metal  in  place  of  iron,  and  it  is  mount- 
ed on  a  stone  pier  instead  of  the  mahogany 
stand  of  the  first  equatorial.  The  director 
of  the  observatory,  having  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances  applied  tests  of  its  optic- 
al performance,  considers  it  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Mr.  Fitz's  excellent  workmanship.  The 
whole  cost  has  been  about  $9500. 

The  east  wing  contains  a  meridian  circle, 
by  Pistor  and  Martins,  of  Berlin.  Its  tele- 
scope has  six  and  a  half  inches  clear  aper- 
ture, and  nine  feet  focal  length.  Its  divided 
circles  are  thirty-nine  inches  diameter,  di- 
vided on  inlaid  bands  of  silver  to  two  min- 
utes of  arc.  They  are  read  by  eight  micro- 
scopes. The  instrument  is  provided  with 
collimators,  reversing  stand,  parasol,  and 
other  appliances.  The  gift  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Walker,  of  Detroit,  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind.  The  side- 
real clock  is  by  Tiede,  of  Berlin,  having  a 
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magnetic  break  circuit 
for  record  of  observa- 
tions on  the  chrono- 
graph. 

The  west  wing  con- 
tains a  chronograph, 
with  Bond's  isodynamic 
escapement,  for  record- 
ing by  the  electro-mag- 
netic method.  It  has 
also  a  four-inch  comet- 
seeker,  by  Fitz,  and  a 
Negus  sidereal  chronom- 
eter. 

The  observatory  is  in 
direct  connection  with 
the  lines  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  with  those  of 
the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad ;  time  signals  are  transmitted  reg- 
ularly to  those  companies,  and  to  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Chicago,  and  other  cities. 

In  1867  a  residence  for  the  director  of  the 
observatory  was  erected  as  an  addition  to 
the  west  wing,  making  of  the  whole  a  very 
handsome  structure,  finely  located  on  an  em- 
inence one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
Huron  River,  and  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  University  Square.  The  horizon  is  un- 
obstructed in  all  directions. 

The  new  building  is  twenty-eight  feet  by 
thirty-six,  with  a  height  of  three  stories,  and 
the  whole  structure  has  a  front  of  one  hun- 
dred and  two  feet  east  and  west,  with  an 
average  depth  of  thirty-four  feet.  The  whole 
cost  of  erection  of  the  observatory  and  resi- 
dence has  been  about  $20,000  ;  of  the  instru- 
ments, $17,000. 

The  university  contributed  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  cost ;  $2500  were  donated 
by  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor ;  and  among  the 
liberal  contributors,  besides  Mr.  Walker,  we 
find  the  names  of  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Hon.  Z. 
Chandler,  Hon.  J.  F.  Joy,  J.  W.  Brooks ;  and 
those  of  Messrs.  Rice,  Sheley,  Owen,  Bald- 
win, Bull,  Litchfield,  Waterman,  Wight, 
Smith,  and  D  wight,  and  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jones, 
citizens  of  Detroit. 

The  observatory  has  had  the  best  services 
of  two  eminent  professors  for  its  directors. 
Dr.  F.  Brunnow,  from  Berlin,  now  director 
of  Dunsink  Observatory,  near  Dublin,  came 
over  to  America  to  enter  on  duty  at  Ann 
Arbor  in  1854.  He  superintended  the  mount- 
ing of  the  instruments,  and  was  professor 
and  director  from  1854  to  1859,  and  again 
from  1860  to  1863,  when  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope. During  his  connection  with  the  ob- 
servatory, besides  furnishing  many  valued 
contributions  to  the  home  and  foreign  astro- 
nomical journals,  he  published  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Spherical  Astronomy  (Lehrhuch 
der  Sphdrischen  Astronomie),  also  tables  of 
Flora  and  Victoria.  In  1859  he  was  associate 
director  of  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany. 
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In  1857  James  C.  Watson,  a  student  who 
had  been  assisting  Dr.  Briinnow,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  observer ;  in  1863  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  director. 
Since  that  year,  besides  the  usual  routine 
observation  work,  and  that  adapted  for  daily 
instructing  the  students  of  the  university 
and  resident  graduates.  Professor  Watson 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  discov- 
eries, resulting  from  the  observations  of 
small  stars  near  the  ecliptic. 

The  object  of  these  observations  has  been 
the  construction  of  star  catalogues  and 
charts,  but  in  the  progress  of  his  work  he 
has  discovered  of  the  group  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  the  following- 
named  asteroids :  in  1857,  Aglaia ;  in  1863, 
Eurynome ;  in  1865,  lo ;  in  1867,  Minerva  and 
Aurora ;  in  1868,  Hecate,  Helena,  Hera,  Cly- 
mene,  Artemis,  and  Dione ;  in  1871,  Thyra ; 
in  1872,  Althaea,  Hermione,  and  Nemesis  ;  in 

1873,  iEthra,  Cyrene,  and  a  third  of  twelfth 
magnitude  not  yet  named.  He  also  discov- 
ered two  telescopic  comets,  deserving,  as  do 
all  such  observers,  none  the  less  credit  for 
these  (or  for  one  or  two  of  his  asteroids)  be- 
cause other  observers  were  afterward  found 
to  have  seen  them  also. 

These  labors  of  the  professor,  besides  his 
observations  of  the  great  solar  eclipse  of  1869 
in  Iowa,  and  that  of  1870  at  Carlentini,  Sic- 
ily, and  his  preparation  for  his  students*^ 
of  the  Theoretical  Astronomy  (now  adopted 
as  the  text-book  in  several  European  uni- 
versities), have  given  him  high  rank  among 
American  astronomers.  For  the  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus,  December  8, 

1874,  he  has  accepted  the  position  of  chief 


'  An  examination  of  the  latest  rolls  of  the  flourish- 
ing University  of  Michigan  shows  us  the  large  num- 
ber of  eighty-eight  young  women  as  students  in  all  the 
classes.  The  increase  is  remarkable ;  the  strong  com- 
mendations of  President  Angell  of  the  system  of  their 
admission  not  less  striking.  Will  a  Somerville  in  the 
physical  sciences,  or  a  Caroline  Herschel,  adorn  the  in- 
stitution and  the  professor's  instructions  ? 
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of  the  party  whose  station  will  be  Pekin, 
China. 

X.— OBSERVATORY  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD 
SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  observatory  occupies  two  towers,  each 
sixteen  feet  square,  recently  added  to  Shef- 
field Hall.  In  one  of  these  is  mounted  an 
equatorial  telescope,  in  the  other  a  merid- 
ian circle  with  a  sidereal  clock,  both  tele- 
scope and  circle  being  the  recent  gifts  of  Mr. 
Sheffield. 

The  equatorial  telescope,  made  by  Messrs. 
Alvan  Clark  aud  Sons,  of  Cambridgeport,  was 
mounted  in  1866  in  the  revolving  turret  at 
the  top  of  the  front  tower,  eighty  feet  above 
the  ground,  where  it  commands  a  good  hori- 
zon. It  is  supported  by  a  freestone  pier  six 
feet  in  height,  which  stands  on  a  massive 
floor  of  masonry  arched  in  from  the  side 
walls  just  above  the  tower  clock.  The  floor 
of  the  room,  which  is  of  wood,  immediately 
above  the  stone  floor,  does  not  touch  the  pier. 

The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  has  a 
clear  ajierture  of  nine  inches,  and  a  focal 
length  of  nine  feet  ten  inches;  the  tube  is  of 
pine,  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  at  once 
stiif  and  light.  Seven  Huygenian  eye-pieces 
give  powers  ranging  from  40  to  620.  All 
but  one  of  these  fit  a  diagonal  eye  tube  con- 
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taining  a  prismatic  reflector.  Another  diag- 
onal reflector — the  first  surface  of  an  acute 
prism  of  glass — is  used  in  observing  the  sun, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  light  and  heat  is 
transmitted,  while  the  image  formed  by  the 
reflected  rays  is  viewed  without  inconven- 
ience with  the  full  aperture  of  the  telescope. 

The  equatorial  mounting  is  the  German,  or 
Fraunhofer's,  the  declination  axis  carrying  a 
circle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  graduated 
on  silver  so  as  to  read  by  two  verniers  to  ten 
seconds,  and  the  polar  axis  carrying  an  hour- 
circle  of  nine  inches  diameter,  graduated  to 
minutes  of  time,  and  reading  by  two  verniers 
to  five  seconds. 

Beneath  the  polar  axis,  in  the  curve  of  the 
U-shaped  iron  piece  by  which  that  axis  is 
supported,  is  placed  the  driving  clock.  Its 
going  is  regulated  by  a  half-second  pendu- 
lum, and  the  intermittent  motion  of  the 
scape-wheel  is  changed  into  a  smooth  and 
equable  motion  for  the  telescope  by  the  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  device  known  as  "  Bond's 
spring  governor." 

The  performance  of  the  telescope  accords 
with  the  reputation  of  its  makers.  On  fa- 
vorable nights  it  shows  easily  such  test  ob- 
jects as  5  Cygni,  the  companion  of  Sirius, 
the  sixth  star  in  the  Trapezium  of  Orion, 
and,  with  more  difficulty,  Andromedse. 
The  revolving  turret,  resembling  in  form 
that  of  a  "Monitor,"  rests  by  a  circular  rail 
at  its  base  on  eight  grooved  iron  wheels 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  the  steel  journals 
of  which  run  in  boxes  of  Babbitt's  metal. 
It  is  turned  hy  a  crank,  the  pinion  of  which 
gears  into  a  rack  cast  on  the  circular  rail. 
The  opening,  three  feet  in  width,  extends 
entirely  across  through  the  roof  and  sides 
from  base  to  base.  It  is  closed  or  opened 
by  eight  hinged  shutters  with  great  facil- 
ity. 

The  tower  of  the  west  wing  was  erected 
in  1866  specially  for  the  reception  of  the 
meridian  circle  purchased  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  formerly  used  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 
This  instrument  is  mounted  on  the  mass- 
ive granite  piers  which  came  with  it,  the 
bases  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  shaft  of  solid  masonry  thirty-six 
feet  in  heig.ht,  nine  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  seven  feet  at  the  top.  This 
shaft,  rising  independently  of  the  build- 
ing from  a  foundation  ten  feet  below  the 
ground  surface,  is  surrounded  at  a  few 
inches  distance  by  a  double  casing  made 
of  tarred  felt  and  matched  sheathing 
boards  —  an  effective  protection  against 
sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  meridian  circle  has  a  five-foot  tel- 
(^scope,  with  an  object-glass  of  three  and 
four-fifths  inches  aperture,  and  fifty-eight 
inches  focal  length.  It  has  three  Ramsden 
eye-pieces.  At  the  focus  is  a  system  of  one 
horizontal  and  eleven  vertical  spider  lines, 
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together  with  a  micrometer  thread,  movable 
ia  declination  only.  The  mean  equatorial 
interval  of  the  vertical  threads  is  14°  16'  7". 

The  axis,  thirty  inches  in  length,  termi- 
nates in  steel  pivots  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  to  opposite  faces  of  its  central  tube  are 
bolted  the  two  conical  frusta  forming  the 
tube  of  the  telescope.  This  tube  is  so  con- 
structed at  the  ends  that  the  object-glass 
and  eye  tube  are  readily  interchangeable. 
On  the  axis,  within  the  piers,  are  two  circles 
forty  inches  in  diameter,  graduated  on  sil- 
ver ;  the  one  to  read  by  a  vernier  to  single 
minutes,  the  other  by  six  micrometer  micro- 
scopes to  single  seconds.  Four  of  the  mi- 
croscopes are  mounted  at  the  corners,  and 
two  at  intermediate  points  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  square  alidade  frame,  which  is  car- 
ried by  the  axis,  and  held  in  position  by  ad- 
justing screws  connected  with  the  pier. 
The  thirty-inch  circle  originally  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis  outside  of  the  piers  has 
been  replaced  by  forty -inch  circles  inside, 
by  William  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
original  circle  is  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Observations  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory.  The  observ- 
atory is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C. 
S.  Lyman,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  training 
school  for  students  in  practical  astronomy. 
Some  original  observations  have,  however, 
been  made  of  considerable  interest,  among 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned  observa- 
tions of  the  solar  protuberances,  and  some 
observations  of  Venus  when  very  near  the 
sun.  These  researches  will  be  doubtless 
much  further  extended  on  the  observatory's 
coming  into  full  possession  of  the  very  lib- 
eral endowments  now  maturing  for  its  ben- 
efit. 

OBSERVATORY  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

As  far  back  as  1830  Yale  received  from 
Dolloud,  of  London,  a  telescope  of  five  inches 
aperture  and  of  ten  feet  focal  length,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Clark.  The  object-glass 
was  considered  to  be  an  uncommonly  good 
one  for  that  period,  and  the  instrument  pro- 
nounced by  its  maker  to  be  "  such  a  one  as 
he  was  pleased  to  send  as  a  specimen  of  his 
powers." 

The  mounting  of  this  instrument  was  not 
equal  to  its  optical  character,  which  was  ex- 
cellent for  objects  requiring  a  fine  light,  as 
the  nebulic  and  smaller  stars ;  its  definition 
was  good.  The  unfortunate  location  of  the 
instrument  in  the  steeple  of  the  college, 
from  the  low  windows  of  which  no  object 
above  thirty  degrees  of  altitude  could  be 
seen,  prevented  much  of  the  effective  service 
expected  from  it. 

As  early  as  1835,  however,  Halley's  comet 
was  observed  by  this  instrument,  by  Pro- 
fessors Olmsted  and  Loomis,  weeks  before 
any  observations  of  it  in  Europe  were  made 


known  in  America.  An  excellent  impuls  i 
was  given  by  these  observations  to  the 
plans  already  formed  at  Cambridge  and  in 
Philadelphia  for  obtaining  superior  instru- 
ments and  the  establishment  of  observato- 
ries. 

Mr.  William  Hillhouse  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  Yale  College  a  transit  instrument 
of  five  feet  focal  length  and  four  inches  ap- 
erture. We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Pro- 
fessor Elias  Loomis,  formerly  of  Hudson  Ob- 
servatory, and  now  professor  at  Yale,  that  a 
dome  similar  to  that  on  the  observatory  of 
the  Shefiield  Scientific  School  has  been  built 
on  the  tower  formerly  containing  the  Clark 
instrument.  The  elevation  of  the  Clark  tel- 
escope is  now  about  twenty-five  feet  higher, 
and  an  unobstructed  horizon  has  been  se- 
cured. The  telescope  can  now  be  readily 
pointed  to  any  part  of  the  heavens.  Stu- 
dents of  Yale  in  the  astronomical  course 
have  free  access  to  this  observatory.  Pro- 
fessor Loomis  still  keeps  a  lively  interest  in 
the  pursuit  which  he  embraced  almost  forty 
years  ago,  when  he  established  one  of  the 
earliest  observatories  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  1836. 

As  the  concluding  lines  of  these  notices  of 
our  chief  working  observatories  are  written, 
notice  is  received  by  the  Alia  Californian  of 
June  4  of  the  very  liberal  act  of  a  Western 
gentleman,  which  proves  how  strong  is  the 
appreciation  of  scientific  pursuits  in  that 
new  section  of  our  country.  Mr.  James  Lick 
has  made  a  bona  fide  donation  of  $700,000  to 
endow  an  "  observatory  on  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra." 
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On  lips  of  blooming  youth 

There  trembles  many  a  sigh, 
Which  lives  to  breathe  a  truth, 

Then  silently  to  die. 
Thou,  who  art  my  desire, 

Thy  languishing  sweet  love 
In  sighs  upon  thy  lips  shall  oft  expire. 

I  love  the  sapphire  glory 

Of  those  starry  depths  above, 
Where  I  read  the  old,  old  story 

Of  human  hope  and  love ; 
I  love  the  shining  star, 

But  when  I  gaze  on  thee. 
The  fire  of  thine  eyes  is  brighter  far. 

The  fleeting,  fleeting  hours, 

Which  ne'er  return  again. 
Leave  only  faded  flowers 

And  weary  days  of  pain  ; 
Delight  recedes  from  view, 

And  never  more  may  pass 
Sweet  words  of  tenderness  between  us  two. 

The  gentle  breeze  which  plays 

On  the  water  mnrmuringly, 
And  the  silvery,  trembling  rays 

Of  the  moon  on  the  midnight  sea- 
Ay  !  all  have  passed  away. 

Have  faded  far  from  me, 
Like  the  love  which  lasted  only  one  sweet  day. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  PURITAN  BLOSSOM. 

PROVIDENCE,  1640. 


Good  Master  Roger  Williams  saitli 

I  have  a  heavenly  call : 
Methinks  if  Richard  Wilde  could  know 
Tliat  Master  Williams  deemeth  so. 

Then  could  I  bear  it  all. 

Yea,  though  my  mother,  dearest  soul, 

Now  I  am  like  to  die. 
Doth  labor  with  me  day  and  night 
To  set  mine  earthly  cares  aright, 

One  care  I  must  pass  by. 

O  bitter-sweeting  day  of  spring ! 

I  shut  my  heavy  eyes, 
And  see  again  your  gracious  bloom. 
The  mystery  of  your  wiidwood  gloom, 

The  glory  of  your  skies. 

"  Sweet  Mistress  Loveday,  in  thy  prayers 

I  pry  thee  give  me  part!" 
0  goodly  voice  that  liaunts  me  so, 
0  dear  dark  eyes,  will  ye  not  go 

From  out  my  fniling  heart! 


*Tis  many  days  that  for  mine  end 

A-longing  I  have  lain. 
My  mother  weeps  and  prayeth  sore ; 
The  more  she  prays  I  hear  the  more 

That  kindest  voice  again. 

Our  godly  guide  doth  give  me  hope 

That  Heaven  accepteth  me ; 
Alas  '  I  fain  would  joy  in  this, 
Yet  still  one  care  forbids  my  bliss 
And  dims  eternity. 

I  know  not  if  he  loveth  me, 

Yet  lives  he  in  my  heart ; 
I  can  but  turn  me  unto  death — 
And  prayer,  remembering  what  he  saitli 

Tlierein  I  give  him  part. 

Good  Master  Williams  whispers  sofi. 

'*She  hath  a  heavenly  call:"' 
Methinks  if  Richard  Wilde  could  know 
That  Master  Williams  deemeth  so, 

Then  could  I  bear  it  all. 
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GIVEN  the  books  of  a  inaii,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult, I  think,  to  detect  therein  the 
personality  of  the  man,  and  the  station  in 
life  to  which  he  was  born.  Genius  creates, 
of  course,  and  sympathizes  with  what  it  cre- 
ates; it  invents  incidents  which  have  never 
befallen  its  possessor,  and  conceives  charac- 
ters dissimilar  to  his  own ;  still,  when  all  is 
done,  we  are  never  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to 
mistake  its  fancies  for  facts.  There  is  some- 
thing in  truth  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
most  plausible  of  fictions — an  air  of  genu- 
ineness that  can  never  be  successfully  simu- 
lated. We  feel  what  is  true  in  books,  as  we 
feel  what  is  true  in  men.  I  am  not  certain, 
indeed,  that  we  do  not  feel  it  more  surely, 
and  with  more  pleasure  to  ourselves.  We 
never  fall  out  with  books,  for  example  ;  but 
where  is  the  man  who  has  not  fallen  out 
with  a  friend  ?  I  can  imagine  that  I  might 
have  fallen  but  with  Thackeray,  though  I 
have  never  fallen  out  with  his  books.  They 
will  not  let  me,  they  are  so  true,  so  large,  so 
worldly-wise.  They  are  not  only  the  man 
Thackeray,  but  they  are  the  epitome  of  his 
period  and  place — the  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Who  was  he  who  so  faith- 
fully depicted  the  manners  of  his  country- 
men, and  what  were  his  antecedents  and  his 
life? 

He  was,  to  begin  with,  a  gentleman,  and 
the  descendant  of  gentlemen.  The  Thack- 
erays  came  originally  from  Hampsthwaite, 


near  Knaresborough,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  first 
member  of  the  family  of  whom  we 
have  any  account  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Thackeray,  the  great-grandfather 
of  our  Thackeray,  who  was  elect- 
ed from  Eton  to  a  scholarship  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
beginniog  of  the  last  century, 
where  he  took  degrees,  and  reaped 
honors  rapidly.  He  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  provostship  of  King's 
in  1744,  but  was  defeated  by  Dr. 
George,  whose  election  was  pro- 
moted by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Two 
years  later  he  succeeded  to  the 
head -mastership  of  Harrow,  the 
popularity  of  which  increased  un- 
der his  rule.  He  is  described  in  a 
letter  of  the  time  as  being  a  great 
scholar  in  the  Eton  way,  and  a 
good  one  every  way;  and  the  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  superiors  is  shown  hj  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  :  "The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  never  saw  this  man  in 
his  life,  but  had  heard  so  much 
good  of  him  that  he  resolved  to 
serve  him  in  some  way  or  other  if 
ever  he  could,  but  said  nothing  to 
any  body.  On  Friday  last  he  sent  for  this 
Dr.  Thackeray,  and  when  he  came  into  the 
room  my  lord  gave  him  a  parchment,  and 
told  him  he  had  long  heard  of  his  good  char- 
acter, and  had  long  been  afraid  he  should 
never  be  able  to  give  him  any  serviceable 
proof  of  the  good  opinion  he  had  conceived 
of  him ;  that  what  he  had  put  into  his  hands 
was  the  Archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  as  he 
might  perform  the  duty  of  it  yearly  at  the 
time  of  his  leisure  in  the  Easter  holidays. 
Dr.  Thackeray  was  so  surprised  and  over- 
come with  this  extraordinary  manner  of 
doing  him  a  favor  that  he  was  very  near 
fainting  as  he  was  giving  him  institution." 
Dr.  Thackeray  seems  to  have  been  a  pros- 
perous man,  for  besides  being  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of 
George  the  Third,  and  obtained  several  liv- 
ings. He  had  need  of  them,  without  doubt, 
for  he  had  sixteen  children,  six  sons  and  ten 
daughters.  The  former  took  to  the  learned 
professions,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
one  being  vice-provost  and  bursar  of  King's 
College,  another  a  chaplain  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, while  two  others  became  doctors  of 
medicine,  and  settled  at  Cambridge  and 
Windsor.  Two  of  the  daughters  married 
gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  it  was  probably  through  the 
interest  of  their  husbands  that  their  youn- 
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gost  brother,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
the  grandfather  of  our  Thackeray,  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  same  service.  He 
married  a  Miss  Webb,  who,  Mr.  Hannay  says, 
was  of  the  old  English  family  to  which  the 
Brigadier  Webb  of  Marlborough's  wars  be- 
longed, and  whose  portrait  is  drawn  with 
something  of  the  geniality  of  kinsmanship 
in  Esmond.  He  returned  to  England  with 
a  competency,  leaving  his  son  Redmond  to 
follow  the  same  career.  Redmond  obtained 
a  writership  in  1797,  and  afterward  officiated 
as  judge  and  magistrate  of  Ranghyr,  secre- 
tary to  the  board  of  revenue  at  Calcutta, 
and  collector  of  the  house  tax  at  Calcutta. 
Here  he  married,  and  here,  in  1811,  our 
Thackeray  was  born.  His  father  dying  in 
1813,  he  remained  in  Calcutta  with  his  wid- 
owed mother  until  his  seventh  year,  when 
he  was  sent  to  England.  The  ship  touched 
at  St.  Helena  on  the  passage,  and  he  was 
taken  to  Longwood,  where  he  saw  the  great 
Napoleon.  "  I  came  from  India  as  a  child," 
he  wrote,  years  afterward,  "and  our  ship 
touched  at  an  island  on  our  way  home,  where 
my  black  servant  took  me  a  long  walk  over 
rocks  and  hills,  until  we  reached  a  garden, 
where  we  saAV  a  man  walking.  '  That  is  he!' 
cried  the  black  man ;  '  that  is  Bonaparte ! 
He  eats  three  sheep  every  day,  and  all  the 
children  he  can  lay  hands  on !' " 

Young  Thackeray  was  taken  charge  of  by 
his  relatives  in  England,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  was  sent  to  the  Charter-house  School. 
It  was  a  famous  place  long  before  he  enter- 
ed it,  dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  monastery  of  Carthusians.  Sir 
Thomas  More  devoted  himself  to  meditation 
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and  prayer  in  its  cloisters ;  and  early  in  the 
next  century  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  London,  who 
endowed  it  as  the  Hospital  of  King  James, 
"for  the  support  of  age  and  the  education 
of  youth."  He  died  before  he  had  perfect- 
ed his  good  work,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel.  The  anniversary  of  his  death  is 
celebrated  every  year,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, and  an  old  Carthusian  melody  is 
sung,  the  chorus  being  given  with  a  will : 

"  Then  blessed  be  the  memoiy 
Of  good  old  Thomas  Sutton, 
Who  gave  us  lodging,  learning, 
And  gave  us  beef  and  mutton." 

Great  men  had  been  numbered  among  the 
scholars  of  the  Charter-house.  There  was 
Richard  Cradshaw,  "poet  and  saint,"  as  Cow- 
ley called  him — sweetest  of  sacred  poets; 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  was  a  poet  be- 
fore he  became  a  lawyer ;  Barrow,  the  great 
divine ;  Tooke,  the  learned  author  of  The 
Pantheon;  and,  better  than  all,  Joseph  Ad- 
dison and  Richard  Steele.  The  memory  of 
these  last  two  worthies  was  ardently  cher- 
ished by  the  young  East  Indian,  who  was 
never  weary  of  recalling  his  school  life  at 
the  Charter-house,  which  figures  in  his  nov- 
els as  "  Gray  friars."  It  is  a  pleasant  place, 
as  it  is  described  to  us.  The  large  central 
door  is  surrounded  by  stones  bearing  the 
names  of  former  Carthusians;  there  are  play- 
grounds for  the  "Uppers"  and  "Unders;" 
there  is  a  gravel-walk  by  the  wall  of  the  old 
monastery ;  the  head-master  has  a  garden, 
with  a  fountain  in  it;  and  there  are  old 
cloisters,  in  which  the  boys  play  foot-ball 
and  hockey.  Thackeray  was  an  inmate  of 
the  Charter-house  until  1828,  when  he  be- 
came a  day  boy,  or  one  who 
,  resided  Avith  his  friends, 

I  and  a  first-form  boy  and  a 

^  monitor.    He  does  not  ap- 

pear to  have  distinguished 
himself,  or  not  more  than 
young  Pendennis,  who,  he 
tells  us,  was  in  no  way  re- 
markable either  as  a  dunce 
or  a  school-boy.  He  never 
read  to  improve  himself  out 
of  school  hours,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  devoured  all  the 
novels,  plays,  and  poetry 
on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands.  He  was  a  better 
Latinist  than  Grecian,  if 
we  may  trust  the  same 
veracious  chronicles,  and 
Horace  was  his  favorite 
poet.  "  The  Odes  of  Horace 
he  knew  intimately,"  Mr. 
Hannay  informs  us,  "  and 
there  are  subtle  indica- 
tions of  the  knowledge — 
the  smell  of  Italian  violetv«i 
hidden  in  the  green  of  his 
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prose — only  to  be  truly  enjoyed  by  Hora- 
tians.  A  quotation  from  Horace  was  one 
of  the  favorite  forms  in  which  he  used 
to  embody  his  jokes."  His  Greek  slipped 
from  him  in  after-life,  but  at  this  time, 
like  Pendennis,  he  had  galloped  through 
The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey,  the  tragic  play- 
writers,  and  the  charming,  wicked  Aristoph- 
nnes,  whom  he  vowed  to  be  the  greatest  poet 
of  all. 

Thackeray's  mother,  who  had  married 
again,  was  now  in  England,  and  her  hus- 
band, Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  rented  an 
estate  near  Ottery  St.  Mary,  where  traditions 
of  the  young  Carthusian  still  linger.  He 
used  to  visit  the  vicar.  Dr.  Cornish,  when 
he  was  stopping  at  home,  and  borrow  books 
of  him,  and  among  those  which  he  is  known 
to  have  read  at  this  time  was  Gary's  trans- 
lation of  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which 
delighted  him,  and  which  he  returned  with 
three  humorous  illustrations.  The  scenery 
of  Clavering  St.  Mary  and  Chatteris,  in  Pen- 
dennis, is  said  to  correspond  in  minute  par- 
ticulars with  that  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  and 
Exeter;  and  there  was  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  place,  the  poet's  corner 
of  which  was  occasionally  filled  with  Mas- 
ter Thackeray's  verses. 

As  Pendennis  went  from  "Grayfriars"  to 
Oxbridge  after  his  episode  with  the  Fother- 
iugay,  so  the  future  biographer  of  that  sen- 
timental young  gentleman  went  from  the 
Charter-house  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Alma  Mater  could  boast  then  of  several  chil- 
<lren  who  have  since  distinguished  them- 
selves, chiefest  among  whom  were  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam  and  Charles  and  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. The  latter  took  the  prize  in  1829  for 
a  poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled  Timbmtoo, 
which  was  not  a  remarkable  performance, 
though  considerably  better  than  his  friend 
Hallam's  dreary  triplets,  and  the  circum- 
sitance  was  celebrated  by  Thackeray  in  a 
burlesque  poem  on  the  same  theme.  It  was 
published  in  a  little  humorous  sheet,  which 
was  christened  The  Snob :  a  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Journal,  and  which  purported  to  be 
(conducted  by  members  of  the  university, 
though  it  was  really  conducted  by  Thack- 
eray, who  was  its  editor,  and  its  staif  of 
talented  contributors.  A  vehicle  for  local 
squibs  and  personalities,  The  Snob  resembled 
a  hundred  similar  literary  mushrooms,  and 
is  only  interesting  now  on  account  of  its 
editor. 

Thackeray  kept  seven  or  eight  terms  at 
Cambridge,  but  took  no  degree.  We  hear 
;>f  him  next  in  his  nineteenth  year,  when  his 
man's  life  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Un- 
derstanding himself  and  his  powers  as  little 
as  any  of  his  heroes,  he  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  art,  and  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  trying  to  become  a  painter.  It 
was  an  obstinate  up-hill  struggle,  and  he  per- 
sisted in  it  for  years,  learning  much,  accom- 


plishing a  little,  but  always  falling  short  of 
his  aims  and  his  knowledge.  He  traveled 
where  he  would,  following  the  phantom  that 
lured  liim  on,  and  in  1831  found  himself  at 
Weimar,  with  a  number  of  young  fellows  like 
himself,  whose  business  just  then  was  pleas- 
ure, and  with  whom  he  led  a  jovial,  rollick- 
ing life.  He  often  recurred  to  it  in  after- 
years,  when  he  was  following  the  fortunes 
of  his  imaginary  characters,  and  many  an  in- 
cident which  happened  to  himself  was  trans- 
ferred to  them,  Weimar  being  transformed 
into  Pumpernickel,  and  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  into  Arthur  Pendennis  or  Clive 
Newcome.  Of  literature  as  a  profession  he 
had  no  thought,  but  amused  himself  with 
drawing  caricatures  in  the  albums  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Weimar,  hy  whom,  grown  old 
and  motherly  now,  they  are  still  preserved 
with  pride. 

The  delusion  which  led  Thackeray  to 
think  that  he  could  become  an  artist  lasted 
for  several  years,  and  as  he  had  a  fortune  of 
about  £20,000  when  he  came  of  age,  it  was 
fostered  by  frequent  visits  to  the  art  capi- 
tals of  Europe.  He  Adsited  Rome,  of  course, 
and  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  Paris. 
His  friends  used  to  find  him  in  the  Louvre, 
day  after  day,  copying  pictures,  with  what 
success  we  are  not  told,  but  probably  none 
to  speak  of.  His  talent  for  drawing,  which 
was  undeniable,  was  never  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  was  exercised  more  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends  than  for  his  own  artistic 
development.  One  is  tempted  to  regard  this 
period  of  Thackeray's  life  as  lost  time,  though 
no  time  can  be  said  to  be  lost  that  is  after- 
ward turned  to  account,  as  this  certainly 
was.  If  it  did  not  make  Thackeray  an  art- 
ist, it  gave  him  a  keen  insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  artists,  and  added  to  the  profound 
studies  of  character  which  he  was  now  un- 
consciously making. 

Thackeray  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  that 
literature,  after  all,  might  be  his  profession, 
for  we  find  him  dabbling  in  it  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  when  he  became  the  editor  and, 
it  is  thought,  in  some  measure,  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  weekly  literary  paper.  The  National 
Standard,  and  Journal  of  Literature,  Science, 
Music,  Theatricals,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
title  was  imposing,  but  the  venture  was  not 
prosperous.  He  wrote  largely  for  it — re- 
views, letters,  criticisms,  and  verses.  One 
of  his  friends  has  exhumed  for  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  latter,  which  purports  to  be  a 
sonnet  by  Wordsworth,  and  of  which  the 
theme  is  a  drawing  of  a  Jew's-harp  in  the 
sky,  and  the  figure  of  Braham,  the  sing- 
er. It  is  dull  and  pointless.  Thackeray's 
earliest  known  attempt  at  story  -  writing, 
"The  Devil's  Wager,"  was  contributed  to 
this  paper,  as  well  as  his  first  mention  of 
a  class  of  men  of  whom  he  was  the  predes- 
tined enemy — Snobs.  It  occurs  in  a  copy 
of  verses  under  a  portrait  of  Louis  Phi- 
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lippe  as  Robert  Macaire,  which  run  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Like  '  the  king  in  the  parlor'  he's  fumbling  his 
money ; 

Like  'the  queen  in  the  kitchen'  his  speech  is  all 
honey, 

Except  when  he  talks,  like  Emperor  Nap, 
Of  his  wonderful  feats  at  Fleurus  and  Jemappe. 
But,  alas !  all  his  zeal  for  the  multitude's  gone, 
And  of  no  numbers  thinking  except  Number  One ! 
No  huzzas  greet  his  coming,  no  patriot  club  licks 
The  hand  of  '  the  best  of  created  republics ;' 
He  stands  in  Paris,  as  you  see  him  before  ye, 
Little  more  than  a  snob.    There's  an  end  of  the 
story." 

The  National  Standard  soon  expired,  and  its 
young  editor  became  attached  to  the  staff  of 
EVaser^s  Magazine,  at  the  request,  it  is  said, 
of  Dr.  Magirm,  its  editor.  He  was  a  brill- 
iant but  erratic  writer,  was  Maginn,  and  he 
made  Fraser  a  power — such  a  power  in  En- 
gland as  Blackwood  was  in  Scotland.  Among 
his  contributors  were  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Carlyle,  Hogg,  Gait,  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Allan  Cunningham,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  Edward  Irving,  and  a  young  lit- 
erary gentleman  who  insisted  on  pursuing 
art  at  Paris.  What  the  latter  wrote  that 
justified  his  connection  with  Fraser  for  a 
considerable  time  has  not  been  traced.  His 
portrait — the  portrait  of  a  tall  young  gentle- 
man, with  juvenile  features  and  a  double  eye- 
glass— appeared  in  the  cartoon  of  Fraseriaus 
drawn  by  Maclise,  and  prefixed  to  tlie  num- 
ber for  January,  1835 ;  but  his  contributions 
are  not  recognizable  until  nearly  three  years 
later.  Tliey  consisted  probably  of  art  crit- 
icisms, which  possessed  only  a  temporary 
value,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  Thackeray's 
first  book,  if  it  can  be  called  a  book,  was  a 
small  folio,  which  was  published  simultane- 
ously at  London  and  Paris,  and  entitled  Flore 


et  Zephyr:  Ballet  Mythologique.  It  purport- 
ed to  be  par  Theophile  Wagstaffe,  who  did  not 
succeed  in  impressing  the  French  or  English 
mind  with  his  drawings,  of  which  six,  illus- 
trative of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  ballet- 
dom,  were  lithographed  on  this  occasion. 

The  spring  of  1836  found  Thackeray  in 
London,  at  the  house  of  his  step-father.  Major 
Smyth,  who  had  conceived  the  not  very  orig- 
inal project  of  starting  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  time  was  thought  to  be  ready  for  it,  as 
it  always  is  ;  the  people  were  thought  to  be 
hungry  for  it,  as  they  always  are ;  so  the  two 
visionaries  formed  a  joint -stock  company, 
with  a  capital  of  £60,000,  in  shares  of  £io 
each.     This  company  bought  The  Public 
Ledger,  a  respectable  old -fogy  journal,  and 
rechristening  it  The  Constitutional  and  Public 
Ledger,  started  it  afresh,  with  new  men  and 
new  ideas.    Lamon  Blanchard  was  appoint- 
ed editor,  Douglas  Jerrold  dramatic  critic, 
and  Thackeray  the  Paris  correspondent.  Its 
programme  embraced  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  extension  of  popular  suffrage,  vote 
by  ballot,  the  equality  of  civil  rights,  and 
religious  liberty — in  short,  the  good  of  every 
body  and  every  thing.    It  was  too  good,  and 
it  expired  accordingly  at  the  ripe  age  of  nine 
months  and  a  half.    It  was  a  costly  bant- 
ling ;  for,  though  nominally  supported  by  a 
joint-stock  company,  it  was  really  support- 
ed by  its  original  projectors,  Major  Smyth  be- 
ing the  principal  one,  and  Thackeray  the 
most  unfortunate  one,  in  that  he  lost  nearly 
all  that  remained  of  his  fortune.    Before  this 
happened,  and  while  he  was  still  as  unknown 
in  art  as  in  literature,  he  called  one  day  upon 
■a  young  man  who  was  beginning  to  attract 
attention  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  pro- 
posed to  illustrate  a  work  of  his,  then  in 
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the  course  of  publication.  "I 
can  remember,"  he  said,  years 
afterward,  at  a  Eoyal  Acad- 
emy dinner — "  I  can  remember 
when  Mr.  Dickens  was  a  very 
young  man,  and  had  com- 
menced delighting  the  world 
with  some  charming  humorous 
works,  in  covers  which  were 
colored  light  green,  and  came 
out  once  a  month — that  this 
young  man  wanted  an  artist 
to  illustrate  his  writings ;  and 
I  recollect  walking  up  to  his 
chambers  in  Furnival's  Inn, 
with  two  or  three  drawings  in 
my  hand,  which,  strange  to  say, 
he  did  not  find  suitable."  The 
first  meeting  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray — what  would  their 
feeliugs  have  been  if  each  could 
have  known  then  what  the 
other  was  to  be?  Thackeray 
always  admired  Dickens.  Did 
Dickens  admire  Thackeray  ? 

Shortly  after  the  demise  of 
The  Constitutional,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  summer  of  1837, 
and  probably  while  he  was  at 
Paris,  Thackeray  married  in 
that  city  a  Miss  Shaw,  an  Irish 
lady  of  good  family.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  he  returned  to 
London,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Great  Coram  Street,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  only 
profession  by  which  he  was 
likely  to  earn  his  bread.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  for  Tlie 
Times,  and  for  two  short-lived 
periodicals.  The  Torch  and  The 
Parthenon,  and  he  certainly  be- 
gan to  justify  his  claim  to  be 
considered  a  Fraserian. 

He  set  to  work  seriously, 
though  not  at  first  to  serious  work.  A  book 
which  had  lately  been  published  was  given 
to  him  to  review.  It  was  entitled  My  Book  ; 
or,  the  Anatomy  of  Conduct,  and  was  the  elab- 
orated throe  of  the  mighty  mind  of  a  Mr. 
John  Heury  Skelton,  a  whilom  linen-draper 
of  Regent  Street,  who  had  given  dinners  to 
the  best  company  he  could  induce  to  come 
to  them,  and  had  run  through  his  fortune. 
He  was,  in  his  own  estimation,  a  model  of 
deportment,  an  earnest  old  Turveydrop, 
whose  perfectly  fitting  dress -coat,  brown 
wig,  dyed  whiskers,  white  cravat  (d  Prince 
Regent),  and  well-polished  boots  were  unim- 
peachable testimonials  to  the  character  of 
the  cojBfee-house  at  which  he  took  his  hum- 
ble dinner  daily.  It  was  long  known  among 
his  acquaintances  that  he  was  brooding  over 
a  great  work,  a  treatise  on  etiquette,  which 
should  cause  Chesterfield  to  hide  his  dimin- 
ished wig.  This  immortal  work  was  at  last 
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produced,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thack- 
eray, who  instinctively  perceived  that  the 
proper  person  to  review  it  was  a  footman, 
who  must  be  created  for  the  purpose.  His 
shaping  imagination  at  once  created  Charles 
Yellowplush,  Esq.,  who  dated  his  review — 
"  Fashionable  Fax  and  Polite  Annygoats" — 
from  No.  —  Grosvenor  Square  (N.B. — Hairy 
Bell),  and  who  wrote  not  as  "  common  writ- 
in'  creatures,"  but  with  the  authority  of  a 
fashionable  footman,  who  knew  whereof  he 
wrote.  Yellowplush  was  a  great  success, 
even  his  spelling,  which  is  inferior,  I  think, 
to  the  spelling  of  some  of  Hood's  imaginary 
characters,  who,  by-the-way,  may  have  help- 
ed Thackeray  on  his  way  to  illiteracy. 

The  "  Yellowplush  Correspondence"  was 
commenced  in  November,  1837,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  monthly  installments  till  August, 
1838,  Avhen  it  terminated.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  it  chronologically,  as  every  thing 
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written  by  Thackeray  should  be  read,  and 
to  note  the  growth  and  change  of  his  mind. 
His  work  was  not  serious  yet,  but  it  became 
serious  as  it  proceeded ;  for,  starting  with 
Skelton,  or  "  Skeleton,"  as  Yellowplush  would 
call  the  unfortunate  linen-draper,  and  the 
absurd  sketch  of  "Miss  Shum's  Husband," 
he  shows  us  next  how  a  pair  of  sharpers 
fleeced  a  flat,  and  unfolds  scene  by  scene  the 
terrible  tragi -comedy  of  Mr.  Deuceace  and 
his  amours.  It  is  a  curious  medley  of  ras- 
cality and  grim  humor,  and  the  close  is  sin- 
gularly tragic.  "Deuceace  turned  round. 
I  see  his  face  now — the  face  of  a  devvle  of 
hell !  First  he  lookt  towards  the  carridge, 
and  pinted  to  it  with  his  maimed  arm ;  then 
he  raised  the  other,  and  struck  the  woman  iy 
his  side.  She  fell,  screaming.  Poor  thing ! 
Poor  thing !" 

Thackeray  was  not  yet  convinced  that  he 
was  not  an  artist,  but  his  readers  were ;  for 
the  illustrations  which  he  drew  for  the  "  Yel- 
lowjplush  Papers"  were  atrocious.  One  of  the 
features  of  Fraser  was  an  occasional  letter 
to  some  author  of  note,  and  Yellowplush 
signalized  himself  before  he  laid  down  his 
pen  by  an  epistle  to  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bul- 
wer,  apropos  to  his  unsuccessful  play.  The 
Sea-Captain,  which  he  scored  with  criticism, 
remarkable  alike  for  good  sense  and  good 
humor.  He  claimed  in  a  previous  paper  to 
have  met  Bulwer,  or  his  counterfeit  present- 
ment, Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwig,  at  the  ta- 
ble of  his  master,  the  Earl  of  Crabs,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  conversation 
with  him  on  literary  subjects.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Bulwig  recalls  at  once  the  early  por- 
traits of  him  :  "  The  other  was  slim,  with  a 
hook  nose,  a  pail  fase,  a  small  waist,  a  pare 
of  falling  shoulders,  a  tight  coat,  and  a  cat- 
arack  of  black  satting  tumbling  out  of  his 
busm,  and  falling  into  a  gilt  velvet  wesket." 
There  could  have  been  no  personal  animos- 
ity between  the  young  satirist  and  his  dis- 
tinguished victim,  but  there  must  have  been 
an  intellectual  one,  arising  from  the  natures 
of  the  two  men.  They  made  it  up  after- 
ward, but  I  suspect  that  Thackeray  enjoyed 
Ms  caricature  of  Bulwer  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Charles  Yellowplush  made  his  exit, 
and  in  May,  1839,  a  new  personage  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  It  was  Mr.  Ikey  Solomons, 
Jun.,  keeper  of  a  sponging-house,  perhaps, 
who  was  disgusted  with  the  condition  of 
English  fiction,  and  determined  to  bring  it 
to  shame  by  burlesquing  it  with  realism. 
It  was  the  period  of  literate  and  illiterate 
thieves  and  highwaymen  which  followed  the 
publication  of  Paul  Clifford  and  Eugene  Aram, 
of  Boclctvood  and  Jack  Slieppard,  and,  last,  of 
Oliver  Twist,  which  Dickens  had  lately  fin- 
ished. The  popularity  of  these  works  was  as 
great  as  their  influence  was  baleful.  They 
were  not  only  read  widely,  but  dramatized, 
and  played  to  overflowing  houses  all  over 
England  and  America.    TJie  sound,  manly. 


moral  sense  of  Thackeray  was  shocked  at 
the  success  of  such  literature  as  this,  and  he 
set  to  work  to  counteract  it  in  the  person 
of  Ikey  Solomons,  Jun.,  who  selected  for  the 
heroine  of  a  story  a  heroine  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  Mrs.  Catharine  Hayes,  a  lady  of 
the  last  century,  who  possessed  most  of  the 
frailties  that  fall  to  woman,  including  the 
propensity  to  murder  her  husband,  which 
she  carried  into  effect,  and  was  hanged  there- 
for. The  story  of  Catharine  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, we  are  told,  but  it  ought  to  have  been, 
considering  its  extraordinary  power.  As 
a  reproduction  of  a  past  age  it  is  as  per- 
fect as  Henry  Esmond,  and  remarkable  as 
showing  Thackeray's  thorough  familiarity, 
even  at  this  time,  with  the  manners  and 
men  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Beg- 
gars' Opera  is  nothing  to  it.  Farquhar  nev- 
er drew  such  an  accomplished  recruiting  offi- 
cer as  Corporal  Brock,  nor  such  a  scamp  as 
Count  Galgenstein.  A  more  precious  set  of 
rascals  than  figure  in  it  was  never  gathered 
together  out  of  Newgate.  They  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being  in  villainy.  But  how 
they  live  and  move,  and  what  an  air  of  re- 
ality there  is  about  them,  and  the  bustling 
drama  they  enact ! 

Catharine  finished,  Mr.  Ikey  Solomons, 
Jun.,  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other shadow  —  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 
He  appeared  in  Fraser  for  June,  1840,  in  the 
7'6le  of  an  art  critic  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  a  little  later  with  The  Irish  Sketch-Book, 
which  was  dedicated  to  M.  Aretz,  tailor,  27 
Rue  Richelieu,  Paris,  whose  generosity  in 
loaning  the  writer  a  thousand  -  franc  note 
when  he  was  temporarily  short  is  handsome- 
ly acknowledged.  The  Paris  Sketch-Book  is 
interesting  as  an  exhibit  of  the  sort  of  work 
that  Thackeray  was  doing  outside  of  Fraser, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  French  life,  literature,  and  art.  He 
was  as  much  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London, 
and  was  often  there  with  his  wife.  We  get 
a  glimpse  of  her  in  his  charming  ballad  of 
Bouillabaisse : 

"Ah  me!  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone, 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me; 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up, 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me — 

There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup." 

While  Mr.  Titmarsh  was  trying  to  find 
readers  for  his  book,  he  was  finding  them  in 
Fraser,  with  "A  Shabby-Genteel  Story."  It 
was  a  slight  comic  sketch  of  lodging-house 
life  at  Margate,  but  the  people  who  anima- 
ted it  are  cleverly  drawn.  The  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Gann  family;  the  description  of 
Gann,  with  his  bald  head,  shabby  shirt  ii  ills, 
and  perpetual  smell  of  gin  ;  the  airs  of  the 
elder  daughters  ;  the  simplicity  of  poor  little 
Caroline,  the  Cinderella  of  the  house ;  above 
all,  the  dinner  that  is  given  to  Swigby,  are 
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worthy  of  Dickens.  Brandon  is  good,  Cinq- 
bars  is  better,  and  Andrea  Fitch,  with  his 
velvet  waistcoats,  braided  trowsers,  and  di- 
lapidated Bliichers,  his  affectation,  absurd- 
ity, and  "  hart,"  is  better  still.  He  is  Thack- 
eray's first  attempt  to  satirize,  good-natured- 
ly, the  profession  that  he  loved,  and  which, 
perhaps,  is  more  open  to  satire  than  most 
painters  are  willing  to  allow.  The  writing 
of  "  A  Shabby-Genteel  Story"  was  interrupt- 
ed at  a  sad  period  of  Thackeray's  life,  and  was 
never  resumed.  "  A  dark  shadow  descend- 
ed upon  his  household,  making  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  that  time  painful  to  him  forever. 
The  terrible  truth,  long  suspected,  that  the 
chosen  partner  of  his  good  and  evil  fortunes 
could  never  participate  in  the  success  for 
which  he  had  toiled  became  confirmed.  The 
mental  disease  which  had  attacked  his  wife 
rapidly  developed  itself,  until  the  hopes 
which  had  sustained  those  to  whom  she  was 
most  dear  were  wholly  extinguished."*  If 
the  most  pitiable  episode  in  English  literary 
history  is  the  picture  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  on  their  way  to  the  mad-house  togeth- 
er, leading  each  other  and  crying  bitterly, 
the  most  tragic,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
the  picture  which  rises  before  me  of  the 
great,  grave  man  writing  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber for  his  two  little  motherless  girls. 

At  no  period  of  his  busy  life  was  Thack- 
eray more  busy  than  now;  for  besides  the 
works  I  have  mentioned  as  contributed  to 
Fraser,  he  wrote  for  other  periodicals,  and 
for  newspapers,  and  certainly  for  one  Amer- 
ican journal,  The  Corsair,  of  which  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  was  the  editor.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  December,  1840,  and  remained  until  the 
next  summer.  While  there  he  saw  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon,  brought  from  St.  Helena, 
conveyed  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and 
turned  the  event  to  account  by  writing  a 
little  book  about  it — or  rather  Mr.  Titmarsh 
did — in  the  form  of  three  letters  to  Miss 
Smith,  of  London.  It  was  called  The  Second 
Funeral  of  Na;poleon,  and  is  chiefly  remem- 
berable  now  as  containing  the  most  strik- 
ing of  all  his  poems,  "  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum." 

We  owe  to  this  visit  to  Paris  the  most 
charming  of  all  Thackeray's  shorter  stories. 
The  History  of  Mr.  Samuel  Titmarsh  and  the 
Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  which  was  refused 
by  one  magazine,  and  finally  accepted  for 
Fraser.  It  was  unlike  any  that  he  had  yet 
written,  its  humor  being  of  a  purer  quality, 
and  its  pathos  exquisite.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delicious  than  the  interview  between 
Mrs.  Titmarsh  and  Lady  Tiptoff.  Her  lady- 
ship has  a  young  child  for  whom  she  desires 
a  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  who  has  late- 
ly lost  her  child,  applies  for  the  situation. 
" '  Poor  thing !'  says  my  lady,  taking  Mrs. 


*  Thackeray,  the  Humorist  and  the  Man  of  Letters. 
Theodore  Taylor.  London,  1864. 


T.'s  hand,  very  kind,  ^  she  seems  very  young. 
How  old  are  you,  my  dear?'  'Five  weeks 
and  two  days !'  says  your  wife,  sobbing." 

The  Hoggarty  Diamond  was  a  great  favor- 
ite with  Thackeray,  but  was  not  particularly 
well  received  by  the  public.  He  could  not 
find  a  publisher  for  it  when  it  was  finished, 
and  it  remained  in  the  pages  of  Fraser  until 
he  was  celebrated.  He  republished  it  then, 
with  a  touching  preface,  in  which  he  con- 
fessed that  it  was  written  when  he  was 
suffering  the  severest  personal  grief  and 
calamity,  which  might  account  for  a  certain 
sobriety  and  melancholy  in  it.  "As  I  read 
it  myself,  after  a  seven  years'  lapse,  I  can 
recall  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  thoughts,  other  than  those 
on  the  paper,  which  accompanied  the  author 
through  his  work."  The  Hoggarty  Diamond 
had  one  admirer,  if  no  more — John  Stirling, 
who  wrote  to  his  mother  concerning  it :  "I 
got  hold  of  the  first  two  numbers  of  The  Hog- 
garty Diamond,  and  read  them  with  extreme 
delight.  What  is  there  better  in  Fielding 
or  Goldsmith  ?  The  man  is  a  true  genius, 
and  with  quiet  and  comfort  might  produce 
masterpieces  that  would  last  as  long  as  any 
we  have,  and  delight  millions  of  unborn 
readers.    There  is  more  truth  and  nature  in 

one  of  these  papers  than  in  all  's  novels 

put  together."  Stirling  wrote  to  Thackeray 
a  letter  which,  gave  him  great  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

The  next  four  years  of  Thackeray's  life 
were  crowded  with  work.  Mr.  Titmarsh  gave 
way  for  a  time  in  Fraser  to  another  shadow 
— George  Fitz-Boodle,  who  commenced  his 
"  Confessions"  in  June,  1842,  and  continued 
them  at  intervals  for  several  months.  The 
most  important  portion  of  them  is  the  series 
entitled  "Men's  Wives,"  particularly  the 
story  of  "  The  Ravenswing."  It  is  a  piece 
of  light  comedy,  so  to  say,  and  is  very  amus- 
ing. The  characters  are  rather  caricatured, 
the  most  natural  being  Mrs.  Crump,  a  once- 
popular  actress  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  who 
is  married  to  a  well-to-do  publican,  and  who 
sits  behind  the  bar  in  a  turban  reading 
Cumberland's  British  Theatre.  She  is  the 
mother  of  the  Ravenswing,  whose  little  ups 
and  downs  as  Mrs.  Walker  lead  her  on  the 
stage.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  story  of 
Thackeray  in  which  he  introduced  theat- 
rical and  literary  people — a  class  that  he 
made  very  useful  in  his  future  fictions. 

"  Men's  Wives"  was  followed  by  "  The  Luck 
of  Barry  Lyndon,"  which  was  as  different  as 
can  well  be  imagined,  and  which  showed  an 
immense  intellectual  growth.  It  was  as  tru- 
ly a  representative  story  as  Catharine,  but 
its  power  was  of  a  higher  order.  The  vil- 
lainy in  Catharine  is  vulgar  beside  it,  and 
the  worst  character  there  is  human  as  com- 
pared  with  this  conscienceless  Irish  adven- 
turer. It  is  not  pleasant  reading,  unless  we 
can  enjoy  the  narration  of  successful  wick- 
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edness,  but  for  just  what  it  is,  it  is  unrivaled. 
It  is  superior  to  Count  Fathom  and  Jonathan 
Wild;"  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  John  Brown, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  thinking  that  it  equals  the 
sarcasm  and  remorseless  irony  of  Fielding's 
masterpiece,  with  a  wider  range  and  a  more 
lively  interest. 

I  have  mentioned  Thackeray's  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  Fraser,  but  by  no 
means  all  that  he  wrote  for  it.  He  occasion- 
ally made  a  journey  to  Paris,  or  elsewhere, 
and  jotted  down  what  he  saw,  generally  as 
Mr.Titmarsh,  who  was  always  ready  to  state 
what  he  knew  about  art,  politics,  literature, 
the  drama,  and  kindred  themes.  One  of  his 
most  amusing  papers,  "Dickens  in  France," 
is  a  description  of  a  translation  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  as  adapted  to  the  Parisian  stage ; 
and  there  are  two  others,  entitled  "Little 
Travels,"  a  record  of  travel  in  Belgium,  which 
are  delightful.  Mr.  Titmarsh  was  fond  of 
traveling,  and  while  his  double,  Fitz-Boodle, 
appeared  for  him  in  England,  was  junketing 
elsewhere  himself.  He  made  a  run  over  to 
Ireland,  for  example,  and  published,  in  1843, 
The  Irish  SketchBook.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Lever,  and  for  the  first  time  the  mask  of 
Titmarsh  was  dropped,  for  the  name  of  W. 
M.  Thackeray  was  signed  to  the  dedication. 
The  whim  of  traveling  seized  Mr.  Titmarsh 
again  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
and  he  started  off  on  a  tour  to  the  East.  He 
was  not  animated  by  any  grave  purpose,  but 
traveled  for  the  amusement  of  others,  who, 
in  this  instance,  represented  a  larger  class 
of  readers  than  he  had  obtained  in  Fraser. 
The  result  of  this  tour  was  published  at 
Christmas,  1845,  as  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo.  The  author  of  this 
jeu  d' esprit  was  Mr.  Titmarsh ;  the  writer  was 
another  and  bulkier  shadow — "The  Fat  Con- 
tributor" of  Punch. 

Precisely  when  Thackeray  commenced  his 
contributions  to  Punch  we  are  not  told,  but 
it  was  when  that  substantial  elderly  gentle- 
man with  the  "  slight  dorsal  irregularity" 
was  young  and  struggling,  and  needed  just 
such  a  pen  as  Thackeray  wielded.  If  Fraser 
was  his  first  opportunity.  Punch  was  his  sec- 
ond, and  he  embraced  it.  He  had  not  yet 
discovered  where  his  true  strength  and  great- 
ness lay,  but  he  was  "  burning,"  as  the  chil- 
dren say  when  their  mates  are  nearing  the 
object  hidden.  He  took  a  place  on  the  staff 
of  Punch,  and  soon  made  himself  felt,  now  as 
"The  Fat  Contributor,"  and  a  little  later  as 
Chawles  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  Esq.,  whose 
"Diary"  set  all  England  in  a  roar.  It  was 
somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Mr.  De  la  Pluche's 
humble  relative,  Yellowplush,  but  more 
amusing,  I  think,  and  more  effective,  in  that 
it  helped  to  break  the  enormous  railway 
bubbles  of  Hudson. 

Thackeray's  next  venture  in  Punch  not 
only  confirmed  the  judgment  which  Stirling 
passed  on  The  Iloggarty  Diamond,  that  the 


man  Avas  "  a  true  genius,"  but  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  a  great  satirist  had  arisen. 
"  The  Book  of  Snobs"  had  no  prototype  in 
English  literature,  and  can  have  no  succes- 
sor. No  element  of  good  writing  in  his  ear- 
lier works  is  wanting  in  it,  and  it  contains 
new  elements  of  strength  and  sarcasm.  Its 
satire  is  irresistible  and  merciless.  Thacke- 
ray's observation  of  character  is  so  keen,  and 
his  sense  of  justice  so  sure,  that  one  almost 
pities  his  victims.  He  is  at  once  detective, 
judge,  and  executioner.  There  is  nothing 
left  of  a  snob  when  he  takes  him  in  hand : 
he  is  blasted  as  if  by  lightning. 

Thackeray's  next  contribution  to  Punch — 
I  mean  of  any  importance — was  "Punch's 
Prize  Novelists."  As  burlesques  they  are 
fair  imitations  of  the  popular  novelists  of  the 
period.  They  are  funny,  and  they  are  good- 
natured — it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at 
them — but  one  feels  all  the  time  that  a  less- 
er writer  than  Thackeray  might  have  writ- 
ten them.  Only  Thackeray  could  have  writ- 
ten "Mr.  Brown's  Letters  to  his  Nephew." 
He  is  an  old  man  of  the  world,  is  Brown — 
the  first  of  his  species  that  I  recall  in  the 
writings  of  Thackeray.  We  shall  meet  oth- 
ers of  his  set  before  long,  but  none  so  genial 
and  so  lovable.  He  is  selfish,  no  doubt,  and 
his  advice  is  selfish  advice,  but  let  us  not 
quarrel  with  it  for  all  that.  It  will  do  us 
no  harm,  as  he  puts  it,  for  it  teaches  us  to 
love  and  to  practice  the  gracious  amenities 
of  life.  All  women  ought  to  love  Brown  for 
the  beautiful  and  tender  things  that  he  says 
about  them.  One  passage  in  these  admira- 
ble letters  possesses  a  melancholy  interest. 
Brown  the  elder  takes  Brown  the  younger 
to  the  club  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and 
moralizes  about  some  of  his  old  friends. 
"  Where  is  poor  Ned  ?  Where  is  poor  Fred  ? 
Dead  rhymes  with  Ned,  and  Fred  too.  Their 
place  knows  them  not.  Their  names  one  year 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  club  list,  under 
the  dismal  category  of 'Members  Deceased,' 
in  which  you  and  I  shall  rank  some  day. 
Do  you  keep  that  subject  steadily  in  your 
mind  ?  I  do  not  see  why  we  shouldn't  med- 
itate upon  death  in  Pall  Mall  as  well  as  in 
a  howling  wilderness.  There  is  enough  to 
remind  one  of  it  at  every  corner.  There  is 
a  strange  face  looking  out  of  Jack's  old  lodg- 
ings in  Jermyn  Street ;  somebody  else  has 
got  the  club  chair  which  Tom  used  to  oc- 
cupy. He  has  been  sent  for,  and  has  not 
come  back  again.  One  day  Fate  will  send 
for  us,  and  we  shall  not  return,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  come  down  to  the  club  as  usual,  say- 
ing, 'Well,  and  so  poor  old  Brown's  gone.' 
Indeed,  a  smoking-room  on  a  morning  is  not 
a  cheerful  spot." 

I  have  traced  the  early  literary  career  of 
Thackeray  at  some  length,  because  it  is 
unique  in  English  biography.  It  is  unique, 
all  things  considered,  because  so  much  of  it 
was  apparently  wasted  in  teaching  him  what 
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he  could  do  best,  and  because  it  was  so  singu- 
larly unsuccessful.  The  young  Dickens,  his 
contemporary,  sprang  into  popularity  at  a 
bound ;  the  young  Thackeray  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  writing  himself  into  notice. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  gods  had 
conspired  to  keep  him  back.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  discouraged,  this  brave,  hard- 
working man  of  genius,  for  he  wrote  on,  and 
wrote  on, 

"With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart," 

till  he  became,  and  was  acknowledged  to 
be,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  of 
English  fiction. 

While  writing  the  papers  I  have  men- 
tioned in  Flinch,  Thackeray  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fame.  He  had  sketched  some 
time  before  several  chapters,  entitled  "  Pen- 
cil Sketches  of  English  Society,"  and  offered 
them  to  Mr.  Colburn,  the  proprietor  of  the 
New  Montlily  Magazine,  to  which  he  had  been 
an  occasional  contributor.  They  were  de- 
clined. Whether  they  were  offered  to  Fra- 
ser,  and  likewise  declined,  we  are  not  told. 
Thackeray  soon  recast  them  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  story,  and  resolved  to  publish  it 
in  monthly  numbers,  as  Mr,  Dickens  did  his 
stories,  and  try  his  luck  that  way.  He  hit 
upon  a  happy  title  for  the  work — Vanity 
Fair — and  launched  his  first  monthly  in- 
stallment on  the  1st  of  January,  1847.  His 
friends  at  once  saw  its  surpassing  excellence, 
but  the  critical  journals  received  it  rather 
coldly.  When  eleven  numbers  had  been 
published,  there  appeared  in  the  Eclinhurgh 
Beview  a  thoughtful  and  well-considered  ar- 
ticle on  Vanity  Fair,  which  determined  the 
intellectual  status  of  Thackeray.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  place  that  he 
filled.  It  was  second  to  that  of  no  living 
writer. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  regard  to  locali- 
ties may  like  to  know  that  Vanity  Fair  was 
written  at  No.  13  Young  Street,  Kensington, 
where  Thackeray  resided  for  some  years, 
and  where  Mr.  James  Hannay,  one  of  his  bi- 
ographers, first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him.  "  Vanity  Fair  was  then  unfinished," 
Mr.  Hannay  says,  "  but  its  success  was  made, 
and  he  spoke  frankly  and  genially  of  his 
work  and  his  career.  Vanity  Fair  always, 
we  think,  ranked  in  his  own  mind  as  best 
in  story  of  his  greater  books ;  and  he  once 
pointed  out  to  us  the  very  house  in  Russell 
Square  where  his  imaginary  Sedleys  lived — 
a  curious  proof  of  the  reality  his  creations 
had  for  his  mind." 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  saddest 
incident  and  the  most  tragic  touch  in  mod- 
ern fiction,  I  should  select  the  close  of  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  Vanity  Fair.  "No 
more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the  pur- 
suit rolled  miles  away.  The  darkness  came 
down  on  the  field  and  city,  and  Amelia  was 
praying  for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his 


face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart." 
One  would  like  to  know  what  Thackeray 
thought  as  he  dropped  the  pen  after  writing 
that.  We  know,  through  Mr.  Hannay,  what 
he  thought  of  another  passage  in  a  later 
chapter.  "  When  we  congratulated  him, 
many  years  ago,  on  the  touch  in  Vanity  Fair 
in  which  Becky  ^  admires'  her  husband  when 
he  is  giving  Lord  Steyne  the  chastisement 
which  ruins  her  for  life,  'Well,'  he  said, 
'  when  I  wrote  the  sentence,  I  slapped  my 
fist  on  the  table,  and  said,  That  is  a  touch  of 
genius !' " 

It  was  from  Edinburgh  that  the  greatness 
of  Thackeray  was  first  sounded  abroad,  and 
it  was  in  Edinburgh  that  the  excellence  of 
his  contributions  to  Punch  was  most  widely 
recognized.  Dr.  Brown  relates  a  pleasant 
little  incident  in  connection  with  this  recog- 
nition that  took  the  shape  of  a  silver  statu- 
ette of  Punch,  which  one  of  Thackeray's  ad- 
mirers, probably  himself,  saw  in  a  jeweler's 
window  in  Edina,  and  which  was  purchased 
by  eighty  Scotchmen,  and  sent  to  Thack- 
eray, with  a  short  note  telling  the  story. 
Thackeray  acknowledged  the  gift  in  a  char- 
acteristic and  serious  way.  Such  tokens  of 
regard  and  sympathy,  he  said,  were  very 
precious  to  a  writer  like  himself,  who  had 
some  difficulty  still  in  making  people  under- 
stand what  they  had  been  good  enough  to 
find  out  in  Edinburgh,  that  under  the  mask 
satirical  there  walked  about  a  sentimental 
gentleman  who  meant  not  unkindly  to  any 
mortal  person.  "  I  assure  you,"  he  added, 
"  these  tokens  of  what  I  can't  help  acknowl- 
edging as  popularity  make  me  humble  as 
well  as  grateful,  and  make  me  feel  an  almost 
awful  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  falls 
upon  a  man  in  such  a  station.  Is  it  deserved 
or  undeserved  ?  Who  is  this  that  sets  up 
to  preach  to  mankind,  and  to  laugh  at  many 
things  which  men  reverence  ?  I  hope  I  may 
be  able  to  tell  the  truth  always,  and  to  see 
it  aright,  according  to  the  eyes  which  God 
Almighty  gives  me.  And  if,  in  the  exercise 
of  my  calling,  I  get  friends,  and  find  encour- 
agement and  sympathy,  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  I  feel  and  am  thankful  for  this 
support.  Indeed,  I  can't  reply  lightly  upon 
this  subject,  or  feel  otherwise  than  very 
grave,  when  people  begin  to  praise  me  as 
you  do." 

Vanity  Fair  was  an  impersonal,  objective 
book ;  Pendennis,  which  speedily  followed^ 
was  a  personal  one.  It  was  personal,  that 
is  to  say,  as  Copperfield  was  personal ;  in  oth- 
er words,  it  was  written  from  the  experience 
of  the  writer.  Thackeray's  first  and  last 
object,  if  I  understand  it,  was  to  draw  char- 
acter, and  to  paint  life  as  he  saw  it.  Whoso 
character  he  drew,  and  what  life  he  painted, 
was  of  no  consequence,  provided  they  were 
worthy  of  his  art.  He  would  as  soon  draw 
himself  as  another.  The  history  of  Arthur 
Pendennis  was  in  a  certain  sense  the  history 
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of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Had 
Thackeray's  early  life  been  other  than  it 
was,  we  should  not  have  had  Peudennis — 
as  we  have  him  now.  He  represents  the 
young  literary  man,  and  the  life  that  is  de- 
picted in  his  history  is  the  literary  life, 
of  course  with  episodes  of  another  nature. 
Thackeray  drew  his  own  young  face  and  tall 
figure  in  the  illustrations  which  he  made  for 
Pendennis. 

There  are  three  dilferent  types  of  the  lit- 
erary man  in  Pendennis — Warrington,  Pen- 
dennis, and  Shandon.  Maginn  was  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  last,  and  Thack- 
eray was  censured  by  the  friends  of  this 
erratic  writer  for  what  they  called  his  cari- 
cature of  him.  It  was  not  a  caricature,  how- 
ever, as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  read- 
ing the  Life  of  Maginn,  but  a  truthful  portrait 
drawn  by  a  firm  but  not  harsh  hand.  Pen- 
dennis pitied  Shandon,  but  Warrington  did 
not.  "  A  fiddle-stick  about  men  of  genius !" 
he  exclaimed.  "  If  a  lawyer,  or  a  soldier,  or  a 
parson  outruns  his  income,  and  does  not  pay 
his  bills,  he  must  go  to  jail;  and  an  author 
must  go  too.  If  an  author  fuddles  himself, 
I  don't  know  why  he  should  be  let  off  a  head- 
ache the  next  morning ;  if  he  orders  a  coat 
from  the  tailor's,  why  he  shouldn't  pay  for  it." 
I  see  no  harshness  in  this,  especially  when  I 
remember  that  it  was  written  by  one  who 
lent — or,  as  Mr.  Hannay  puts  it,  "in  plainer 
English,  gave — five  hundred  pounds  to  poor 
old  Maginn,  when  he  was  beaten  in  the  battle 
of  life,  and,  like  other  beaten  soldiers,  made 
a  prisoner — in  the  Fleet."  Thackeray's  own 
experience  in  the  diverse  characters  of  a  re- 
viewer, a  correspondent,  an  editor,  and  an 
author  is  partly  reflected  in  the  history  of 
Pendennis,  and  partly  in  the  history  of  War- 
rington. It  cost  him  some  thousands  of 
pounds,  but  it  was  not  dear  at  the  price. 
Pendennis  was  a  larger  book  than  Vanity  Fair, 
and  while  there  was  no  one  character  in  it 
so  sharply  drawn  as  Becky  Sharp,  there  were 
several  that  demanded  greater  skill  in  the 
drawing.  Blanche  Amory  was  one,  and  the 
Fotheringay  another.  I  never  heard  that 
Thackeray  lost  any  money  by  the  stage,  but 
if  he  did,  it  came  back  with  interest  in  the 
conception  of  the  Fotheringay. 

One  would  like  to  know  what  Thackeray's 
contemporaries  thought  of  him,  and  proba- 
bly one's  children  will  have  that  curiosity, 
if  they  have  it,  gratified  when  the  biogra- 
phies of  his  contemporaries  shall  have  been 
written.  We  know  what  Charlotte  Bronte 
thought  of  his  genius,  the  greatness  of  which 
she  was  among  the  very  first  to  perceive. 
She  was  not  influenced  by  any  personal  feel- 
ing, for  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  her  when 
she  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  Jane  Eyre 
to  him.  She  must  have  astonished  most  of 
her  readers  in  assigning  to  him  the  rank  that 
she  did.  "  Why  have  I  alluded  to  this  man  ?" 
she  asked.    "  I  have  alluded  to  him,  reader, 


because  I  think  I  see  in  him  an  intellect  pro- 
founder  and  more  unique  than  his  contem- 
poraries have  yet  recognized ;  because  I  re- 
gard him  as  the  first  social  regenerator  of 
the  day — as  the  very  master  of  that  work- 
ing corps  who  would  restore  to  rectitude  the 
warped  system  of  things ;  because  I  think 
that  no  commentator  on  his  writings  has  yet 
found  the  comparison  that  suits  him,  the 
terms  which  rightly  characterize  his  talent. 
They  say  he  is  like  Fielding ;  they  talk  of 
his  wit,  humor,  comic  powers.  He  resem- 
bles Fielding  as  an  eagle  does  a  vulture; 
Fielding  could  stoop  on  carrion,  but  Thack- 
eray never  does.  His  wit  is  bright,  his  hu- 
mor attractive,  but  both  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  his  serious  genius  that  the  mere  lam- 
bent sheet-lightoing,  playing  under  the  sum- 
mer cloud,  does  to  the  electric  death-spark 
hid  in  its  womb."  This  was  written  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  before  Vanity  Fair  was  finished. 
They  met  for  the  first  time — the  little  lady 
from  the  Yorkshire  parsonage,  and  the  great 
man  of  the  London  clubs — in  December  of 
the  following  year.  She  was  puzzled  by 
him,  so  much  so  that  she  could  not  decide 
whether  he  was  speaking  in  jest  or  in  ear- 
nest. "  Thackeray  is  a  Titan  of  mind,"  she 
wrote  to  a  friend.  "  His  presence  and  pow- 
er impress  one  deeply  in  an  intellectual 
sense."  She  read  all  that  he  wrote  after  her 
return  to  Haworth,  as  her  correspondence 
shows,  and  remarked  in  regard  to  Penden- 
nis, which  was  interrupted  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness, and  in  which,  when  it  was  resumed,  she 
felt  that  the  pen  had  been  guided  by  a  tired 
hand,  "but  Thackeray  still  proves  himself 
greater  when  he  is  weary  than  other  writers 
are  when  they  are  fresh." 

Thackeray  was  a  great  reader,  and  the 
literature  in  which  he  most  delighted  was 
the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ex- 
tending, say,  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
down  to  the  days  of  the  third  George.  Two 
noted  writers  of  the  earlier  period  had  been 
Carthusians,  and  that,  we  may  be  sure,  did 
not  lessen  them  in  his  esteem.  "  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  Joseph  Addison,"  he  used  to  say. 
There  is  a  canceled  scene  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  of  Catharine  in  which  some  of 
Queen  Anne's  men  would  have  figured :  Bar- 
ry Lyndon  is  introduced  at  the  Club  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  "  a  Mr.  Buswell,  of 
Scotland."  I  can  not  begin  to  remember  the 
allusions  to  his  favorite  authors  in  Thack- 
eray's early  writings.  His  admiration  for 
these  old  worthies,  and  for  the  England  of 
the  past,  withdrew  him  for  a  time  from  the 
men  and  manners  of  his  owu  day,  and  im- 
pelled him  to  write  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
the  English  Humorists,  and  that  wonderful 
reproduction  of  a  by-gone  generation,  Henry 
Esmond.  He  delivered  these  lectures  in  Lon- 
don with  great  success.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Miss  Bronte  shows  that  she  was  one 
of  his  audience.    "  I  came  here,"  she  wrote 
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on  the  2d  of  June,  1851 — "  I  came  here  on 
Wednesday,  being  summoned  a  day  sooner 
than  I  expected,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for 
Thackeray's  second  lecture,  which  was  de- 
livered on  Thursday  afternoon.  This,  as  you 
may  suppose,  was  a  genuine  treat  to  me,  and 
I  was  glad  not  to  miss  it.  It  was  given  in 
Willis's  Eooms,  where  the  Almacks  balls  are 
held — a  great  painted  and  gilded  saloon, 
with  long  sofas  for  benches.  The  audience 
was  said  to  be  the  cream  of  London  society, 
and  it  looked  so.  I  did  not  at  all  expect 
the  great  lecturer  would  know  me  or  notice 
me  under  these  circumstances,  with  admir- 
ing duchesses  and  countesses  seated  in  rows 
before  him ;  but  he  met  me  as  I  entered — 
shook  hands — took  me  to  his  mother,  whom 
I  had  not  before  seen,  and  introduced  me. 
She  is  a  fine,  handsome,  young-looking  old 
lady,  and  called  with  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters next  day.  Thackeray  called  too, 
separately.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and 
I  think  he  knows  me  now  a  little  better  than 
he  did,  but  of  this  I  can  not  yet  be  sure.  He 
is  a  great  and  strange  man.  There  is  quite 
a  furor  for  his  lectures.  They  are  a  sort  of 
essays,  characterized  by  his  own  peculiar 
originality  and  power,  and  delivered  with  a 
finished  taste  and  ease,  which  is  felt  but  can 
not  be  described."  Thackeray  had  told  some 
of  his  friends  that  she  was  present,  and  just 
before  the  lecture  began  Lord  Carlisle  and 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  came  up  and  intro- 
duced themselves,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
Yorkshire  men.  "The  lady  who  accompa- 
nied Miss  Bronte  to  the  lecture  of  Thack- 
eray's alluded  to,"  writes  Mrs.  Gaskell,  "  says 
that,  soon  after  they  had  taken  their  places, 
she  was  aware  that  he  was  pointing  out  her 
companion  to  several  of  his  friends,  but  she 
hoped  that  Miss  Bronte  herself  would  not 
perceive  it.  After  some  time,  however,  dur- 
ing which  many  heads  had  been  turned 
round,  and  many  glasses  had  been  put  up, 
in  order  to  look  at  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre, 
Miss  Bronte  said,  '  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Thack- 
eray has  been  playing  me  a  trick ;'  but  she 
soon  became  too  much  absorbed  in  the  lect- 
ure to  notice  the  attention  which  was  being 
paid  to  her,  except  when  it  was  directly  of- 
fered, as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes.  When  the  lecture  was 
ended,  Mr.  Thackeray  came  down  from  the 
platform,  and,  making  his  way  toward  her, 
asked  her  for  her  opinion."  We  may  be  sure 
that  she  gave  it  frankly — the  honest  little 
Yorkshire  woman — and  that  it  pleased  him. 

Hem'y  Esmond,  which  was  given  to  the 
world  complete,  should  be  read,  if  possible, 
at  a  sitting,  when  its  completeness,  as  a 
whole,  will,  I  think,  be  felt.  As  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  Thackeray's  masterpiece ;  as  the 
reproduction  of  a  past  age — as  a  historical 
novel — it  is  unrivaled.  There  is  nothing 
like  it,  nothing  so  perfect,  in  English  fiction. 
The  characters  are  drawn  with  surprising 


strength  and  delicacy,  and  truth  to  nature. 
Congreve  could  not  have  drawn  the  Vis- 
count Castlewood  better,  though  he  saw  his 
like  every  day  of  his  life ;  he  could  not  have 
drawn  him  so  well,  for  he  could  not  have 
given  him  the  little  heart  that  he  has.  No- 
body but  Thackeray  could  have  drawn  Lady 
Castlewood  and  Beatrix.  The  ladies  do  not 
like  her  ladyship,  I  believe.  Charlotte  Bron- 
te did  not,  and  Mrs.  Jameson  did  not.  "  As 
usual,  he  is  unjust  to  women,  quite  unjust," 
the  former  writes.  "There  is  hardly  any 
punishment  he  does  not  deserve  for  making 
Lady  Castlewood  peep  through  a  key-hole, 
listen  at  a  door,  and  be  jealous  of  a  boy 
and  a  milkmaid."  The  latter  sums  up  her 
ladyship  and  Thackeray  as  Jeffrey  summed 
up  The  Excursion  and  Wordsworth :  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  this  will  never  do!  Such 
women  may  exist,  but  to  hold  them  up  as 
examples  of  excellence,  and  fit  objects  of  our 
best  sympathies,  is  a  fault,  and  proves  a  low 
standard  in  ethics  and  in  art."  I  am  sorry 
to  disagree  with  these  good  ladies,  but  I  do, 
for  to  me  Lady  Castlewood,  with  all  her 
faults,  is  a  thoroughly  womanly  woman — 
her  faults  being  as  much  a  part  of  her  na- 
ture as  her  beauty  and  goodness.  They 
don't  like  her  marrying  Esmond,  I  suppose ; 
others  do  not.  One  of  Thackeray's  friends 
is  said  to  have  remonstrated  with  him  for 
having  made  Esmond  marry  his  mother-in- 
law.  "  I  didn't  do  it,"  he  replied ;  "  they 
did  it  themselves."  The  way  in  which 
Thackeray  enters  into  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  time  he  describes  is  won- 
derful. He  never  for  a  moment  forgets 
himself;  his  allusions,  his  illustrations,  his 
style,  are  always  in  exact  keeping.  And 
how  delightful  his  literary  personages  are! 
— the  thickset,  good-humored  trooper,  Dick 
Steele,  construing  Latin,  and  arguing  points 
of  faith  with  the  lad  Esmond  at  Castle- 
wood;  St.  John  bantering  simple-minded 
Mrs.  Steele  at  the  dinner-table  of  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood ;  the  famous  Mr.  Addison,  who  in- 
vites Esmond  to  his  humble  lodging  while 
he  is  writing  The  Campaign — we  know  these 
worthy  gentlemen,  dead  long  since,  as  well 
as  we  know  our  living  brothers  of  the  quill, 
thanks  to  the  loving  and  life-giving  genius 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

The  success  which  attended  his  lectures 
in  England  and  Scotland  led  Thackeray  to 
think  that  we  might  like  to  hear  them  in 
America,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to 
visit  us.  He  arrived  in  Boston  on  a  frosty 
evening  in  November,  1852,  and  went  to  the 
Tremont  House,  where  rooms  had  been  en- 
gaged for  him.  "I  remember  his  delight  in 
getting  off  the  sea,"  says  Mr.  J ames  T.  Fields,* 
"  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  hailed 
the  announcement  that  dinner  would  be 
ready  shortly.    A  few  friends  were  ready  to 
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sit  down  with  him,  and  he  seemed  greatly 
to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  an  American  repast. 
In  London  he  had  been  very  curious  in  his 
inquiries  about  American  oysters,  as  mar- 
velous stories,  which  he  did  not  believe,  had 
been  told  him  of  their  great  size.  We  apol- 
ogized— although  we  had  taken  care  that  the 
largest  specimens  to  be  procured  should  star- 
tle his  unwonted  vision  when  he  came  to  the 
table — for  what  we  called  the  extreme  small- 
ness  of  the  oysters,  promising  that  we  would 
do  better  next  time.  Six  bloated  Falstafifian 
bivalves  lay  before  him  in  their  shells.  I  no- 
ticed that  he  gazed  at  them  anxiously  with 
fork  upraised ;  then  he  whispered  to  me,  with 
a  look  of  anguish,  '  How  shall  I  do  it  V  I 
described  to  him  the  simple  process  by  which 
the  free-born  citizens  of  America  were  accus- 
tomed to  accomplish  such  a  task.  He  seem- 
ed satisfied  that  the  thing  was  feasible,  se- 
lected the  smallest  one  of  the  half  dozen 
(rejecting  a  large  one,  ^because,'  he  said, ' it 
resembled  the  high  -  priest's  servant's  ear 
that  Peter  cut  off'),  and  then  bowed  his 
head  as  if  he  were  saying  grace.  All  eyes 
were  upon  him  to  watch  the  effect  of  a  new 
sensation  in  the  person  of  a  great  British 
author.  Opening  his  mouth  very  wide,  he 
struggled  for  a  moment,  and  then  all  was 
over.  I  shall  never  forget  the  comic  look 
of  despair  he  cast  upon  the  other  five  over- 
occupied  shells.  I  broke  the  perfect  still- 
ness by  asking  him  how  he  felt.  '  Profound- 
ly grateful,'  he  gasped, '  and  as  if  I  had  swal- 
lowed a  little  baby.' "  He  made  a  pleasant 
evening  and  a  late  night  of  it,  in  spite  of  the 
large  oysters,  and  went  to  bed  happy. 

The  lectures  were  a  success  in  Boston,  and 
Thackeray  was  delighted,  boisterously  so, 
according  to  the  chatty  Bos  well  just  quoted, 
"who  assures  us  that  he  shouted  and  danced 
■when  he  was  told  that  the  tickets  to  his  first 
course  of  readings  were  all  sold.  And  the 
whim  seized  him — if  we  may  credit  the 
same  authority,  who  rode  with  him  to  the 
lecture-room — to  thrust  both  his  long  legs 
out  of  the  carriage  window,  in  deference,  as 
lie  said,  to  his  magnanimous  ticket-holders  ! 
If  Thackeray  does  not  appear  to  advantage 
in  gossip  like  this,  it  is  the  fault,  I  suspect, 
of  the  gossip.  Nothing  is  more  easily  mis- 
understood than  the  boyishness  of  great  men, 
and  no  one  was  more  easily  misunderstood 
than  Thackeray.  For  whether  we  study 
nature  or  study  man,  "we  receive  but  what 
we  give." 

Thackeray  came  to  New  York,  and  read 
his  lectures  before  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  with  great  success.  That  terror 
of  the  public  man,  the  interviewer,  was  not 
as  yet,  but  his  place  was  partially  supplied 
by  the  inaccurate  biographer  and  the  imag- 
inative word-painter.  Every  characteristic 
of  Thackeray  was  noted,  and  once,  at  lonst, 
lie  was  well  described :  "  As  for  the  man 
himself  who  has  lectured  us,  he  is  a  stout, 


healthful,  broad-shouldered  specimen  of  a 
man,  with  cropped  grayish  hair,  and  keen- 
ish  gray  eyes,  piercing  very  sharply  through 
a  pair  of  spectacles  that  have  a  very  satiric 
focus.  He  seems  to  stand  strongly  on  his 
own  feet,  as  if  he  would  not  be  easily  blown 
about  or  upset,  either  by  praise  or  pugil- 
ists ;  a  man  of  good  digestion,  who  takes  the 
world  easy,  and  scents  all  shams  and  hum- 
bugs (straightening  them  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger)  as  he  would  a  pinch  of  snuff." 
There  was  something  in  Thackeray's  read- 
ing which  no  one  caught.  It  defied  analy- 
sis, and  evades  memory.  His  voice,  as  I 
recall  it,  was  at  once  low  and  deep,  with  a 
peculiar  and  indescribable  cadence  ;  his  elo- 
cution was  matchless  in  its  simplicity.  His 
attitude  was  impressive  and  tranquil,  the 
only  movement  of  his  hands  being  when  he 
wiped  his  glasses  as  he  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  his  manuscript.  He  read  poetry 
exquisitely. 

Thackeray  was  more  widely  read  at  this 
time  in  America  than  in  England,  for  when 
it  was  known  that  he  was  coming  over  to 
visit  us  there  was  a  rapid  disinterment  and 
republication  of  his  early  writings  in  Fraser 
and  Punch.  His  avant-couriers  were  Mr.  Yel- 
lowplush,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  Mr.  George  Fitz- 
Boodle,  and  that  prince  of  swindlers,  Barry 
Lyndon.  He  was  not  consulted  with  regard 
to  their  appearance,  for  he  would  doubtless 
have  objected  to  one  or  two  whom  he  had 
not  set  eyes  upon  for  years.  The  Yellow- 
plush  who  had  lampooned  Bulwer  was  one. 
After  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Thackeray 
wrote  a  preface  to  "Mr.  Brown's  Letters,"  in 
which  he  expressed  contrition  for  these  wild 
performances  of  his  early  years,  as  he  called 
them,  and  hinted  that  the  retrospect  they 
awakened  was  any  thing  but  gay.  "The 
old  scenes  return,  the  remembrance  of  the 
by-gone  time,  the  chamber  in  which  the  sto- 
ries were  written,  the  faces  that  shone  round 
the  table.  Some  biographers  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  pleased  to  depict  that  homely 
apartment  after  a  very  strange  and  romantic 
fashion  ;  and  an  author  in  the  direst  strug- 
gles of  poverty,  waited  upon  by  a  family  do- 
mestic in  'all  the  splendor  of  his  menial 
decorations,'  has  been  circumstantially  de- 
scribed to  the  reader's  amusement  as  well  as 
to  the  writer's  own.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
assure  the  former  that  the  splendor  and  the 
want  were  alike  fanciful,  and  that  the  meals 
were  not  only  sufficient,  but  honestly  paid 
for." 

Thackeray  was  dined  and  wined  until  he 
was  more  than  content  with  American  hos- 
pitality. He  took  natural!}'  to  men  of  his 
own  profession — authors  and  artists — and 
in  their  society  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Tlie  Century  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
with  him  in  the  winter  evenings,  and  he 
used  to  say  it  was  the  best  club  in  the  world. 
As  the  creator  of  Brown  the  elder  and  the  au- 
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thor  of  "  The  Book  of  Snobs"  was  a  notable 
club  man,  we  Centurions  were,  and  still  are, 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  correct  in  his 
estimate  of  it.  He  came  and  went  when  he 
would,  and  his  moods  were  respected ;  if  he 
was  solitary,  he  sat  down  in  some  unfre- 
quented corner,  and  nobody  molested  him ; 
if  he  was  communicative,  he  pulled  his  chair 
up  where  his  friends  were  conversing,  and 
joined  in  the  conversation.  He  was  a  de- 
lightful talker,  because  he  never  talked  for 
effect ;  and  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  only  a 
few  Centurions  remained,  he  would  tell  sto- 
ries, and  sing  songs,  and  set  the  table  on  a 
roar.  Now  it  was  the  ditty  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Luther  that  he  sang,  with  its  rollicking 
chorus, 

"  Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  song, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long;" 

and  now  it  was  his  inimitable  ballad  of 
Little  Billee,  and  his  miraculous  escape  from 
the  cannibalistic  hunger  of  guzzling  Jack 
and  gorging  Jimmy.  The  geographical  out- 
look toward  the  close  was  immense  : 

"Billy  went  up  the  main-top-gallant  mast, 
And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee; 
He  scarce  had  come  to  the  Twelfth  Commandment, 
When  up  he  jumps — '  There's  land,  I  see. 

"  '  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 

And  North  and  South  Araerikee; 
There's  the  British  flag  a-riding  at  anchor, 
With  Admiral  Napier,  K.C.B.' 

"  So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral's, 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee ; 
But  as  for  little  Bill,  he  made  him 
The  captain  of  a  seventy-three." 

Thackeray  was  invited  on  one  occasion  to 
a  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  prominent  Centu- 
rion, who  was  soon  to  rank  among  "Mem- 
bers Deceased."    Fitz- Greene  Halleck  was 
present,  and  Hackett  the  comedian,  and  Spar- 
row-grass Cozzens,  and  half  a  dozen  other  good 
fellows  of  that  ilk.    The  host  was  aware  of 
Thackeray's  curiosity  in  regard  to  our  oys- 
ters (which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  al- 
layed by  his  Boston  experience),  and  he  pro- 
cured from  the  immortal  Dorlon,  of  Fulton 
Market,  some  of  the  largest  and  fattest  ones 
that  he  could  obtain.    A  plate  of  them  was, 
of  course,  placed  before  the  guest  of  the 
evening,    "Thackeray,  what  do  you  think 
of  our  oysters  ?"  asked  Cozzens.  Thackeray 
did  not  reply.    "  Press  that  question,"  said 
Halleck  to  his  next  man,  who  repeated  it,  in 
the  words  of  Cozzens.    He  smiled,  and  pla- 
cing his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  looked  down 
upon  his  plate.    "Why,  they  are  perfect 
beasts  of  oysters !"    They  were  eaten,  never- 
theless.   This  anecdote  is  trivial,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  not  more  trivial  than  some  of  the 
apocryphal  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare  which 
are  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  we  are 
fain  to  believe,  because  we  think  they  are 
characteristic  of  that  myriad-minded  man. 
Thackeray  made  many  warm  friends  in 


America  during  his  first  tour,  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  in  which  he  lectured,  but  none  by 
whom  he  was  more  valued  than  Mr.  William 
B.  Read,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  collected 
his  reminiscences  of  this  great  writer  in  a 
charming  little  monograph.  "  He  seemed  to 
take  a  fancy  to  me  and  mine,''  writes  Mr. 
Read,  "and  I  naturally  loved  him  dearly. 
He  used  to  come  to  my  house,  not  the  abode 
of  wealth  or  luxury,  almost  every  day,  and 
often  more  than  once  a  day.  He  talked  with 
my  little  children,  and  told  them  odd  fairy 
tales.  And  I  now  see  him  (this  was  on  his 
second  visit)  one  day  in  Walnut  Street,  walk- 
ing slowly  with  my  little  girl  by  the  hand — 
the  tall,  gray -haired,  spectacled  man  with 
an  effort  accommodating  himself  to  the  tod- 
dling child  by  his  side ;  and  then  he  would 
bring  her  home.  And  one  day  when  we  were 
to  have  a  great  dinner  at  the  club  given  to 
him,  and  my  wife  was  ill,  and  my  household 
disarranged,  and  the  bell  rang,  and  I  said  to 
him, '  I  must  go  and  carve  the  boiled  mutton, 
for  the  children,  and  take  for  granted  you 
do  not  care  to  come,'  he  got  up,  and,  with 
a  cheery  voice,  said,  '  I  love  boiled  mutton, 
and  children  too,  and  I  will  dine  with  them.' 
And  we  did ;  and  he  was  happy,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  happy,  and  our  appetite  for  the 
dinner  was  damaged.  Such  was  Thackeray 
in  my  house."* 

I  met  Thackeray  twice  when  he  was  in. 
this  country,  once  at  a  press  dinner,  which 
was  given  to  him  at  the  Astor  House,  and  to 
which  he  came  late,  having  just  arrived  from 
a  journey.  He  was  too  ill  to  seat  himself, 
though  he  entered  the  room  in  which  the 
dinner  was  held,  and  my  remembrance  is 
that  he  shook  hands  cheerily  with  the  friends 
who  were  nearest  him,  and  was  then  borne 
off  to  bed.  He  was  liable  to  sudden  attacks 
of  severe  illness,  and  his  sufferings  on  these 
occasions  were  terrible.  We  all  regretted 
his  absence — none  more  than  myself,  for  I 
wanted  to  see  and  hear  the  satirical  histori- 
an of  the  Four  Georges.  (It  was  during  his 
second  visit  here,  in  1855,  I  have  forgotten 
to  say.)  We  had  a  dull  evening— at  least  I 
did,  for  I  came  to  be  introduced  to  Thacke- 
ray, and  the  genial,  friendly  talk  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  in- 
stead, did  not  console  me  for  my  disappoint- 
ment. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  The  Tribune,  where  I  met  my  good 
friend  Bayard  Taylor,  who  had  been  disaj)- 
pointed,  like  myself,  at  the  press  dinner,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  give  Thack- 
eray a  breakfast  at  Delmonico's  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  following — Sunday  being  the 
only  day  that  was  at  his  disposal — and  he 
asked  me  to  be  present.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber that  memorable  morning,  and  how  little 
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I  brought  away  from  it !    It  was  late  in  De- 
cember—  a  bright,  sharp  morning,  and  the 
walk  from  my  rooms  to  Delmonico's  was  in- 
spiriting.   We  met  in  Delmonico's  parlor, 
some  eight  or  ten  of  us  —  the  Howadji,  I 
think,  was  one — and  waited  until  Thacke- 
ray, who  was  stopping  at  the  Clarendon, 
came.    I  was  introduced  to  him  informally. 
He  gave  me  the  grip  of  his  hearty  hand,  and 
we  proceeded  to  the  breakfast-room.    I  for- 
get how  we  were  placed  at  the  table,  nor 
does  it  matter.    It  was  Thackeray  that  I 
came  to  see — that  I  wish  to  remember — not 
my  right  or  left  hand  man,  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  an  author  or  an  artist.    It  was 
the  author  of  The  Newcomes  that  I  wished  to 
hear  talk.    As  I  am  not  a  gourmand,  I  can 
not  remember  whether  the  oysters  were  large 
or  small,  nor  the  order  in  which  the  wines 
were  brought  on,  though  I  can  remember 
that  the  proper  order  was  discussed  while 
we  were  sipping  them.  Breakfast  over — and 
it  was  a  long  one — we  lighted  our  cigars, 
changed  chairs  with  each  other,  and  chatted 
in  groups  of  twos  or  threes.    I  took  an  emp- 
ty chair  beside  Thackeray,  as  he  motioned 
me  to  do,  detecting,  no  doubt,  the  admira- 
tion that  I  felt  for  him,  and  we  had  a  pleas- 
ant chat.    He  had  no  idea  that  I  hoped  to 
be  a  man  of  letters  some  day,  so  we  talked 
like  men  of  the  world,  on  whatever  topic 
presented  itself.     Something  that  I  said 
about  theatricals  (I  was  a  dramatic  critic  at 
the  time)  led  him  to  say  that  he  had  writ- 
ten a  comedy,  which  he  had  left  in  Webster's 
hands — I  think  it  was  Webster's,  though  it 
may  have  been  Wigan's — with  but  small 
chance  of  its  acceptance.    I  very  honestly 
told  him  that  I  could  not  understand  how 
he  should  have  a  play  refused.    He  said  he 
could,  he  had  had  so  many  things  declined — 
Vanity  Fair,  for  example ;  besides,  he  added, 
there  might  be  some  defect  in  the  play  which 
would  prevent  its  successful  representation. 
Dumas  was  mentioned,  and  I  noticed  that  in 
vspeaking  of  him  Thackeray  gave  his  name 
the  Spanish  and  not  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion.   He  had  chaffed  Dumas,  I  remembered, 
in  The  Paris  Sketch-Book,  but  it  was  for  his 
dramas,  not  his  novels.    I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  latter,  especially  Monte 
Crista  and  The  TJiree  Guardsmen.  No  one  ever 
displayed,  he  thought,  such  prodigality  of 
invention  as  Dumas.    His  novels  were  vast- 
ly entertaining.    For  himself,  he  was  nev- 
er weary  of  reading  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires. 
The  exact  language  in  which  Thackeray  ex- 
pressed liis  admiration  for  Dumas  has  pass- 
ed from  my  recollection,  but  the  substance 
of  it  afterward  took  this  form  in  print :  "  Of 
your  heroic  heroes,  I  think  our  friend  Mon- 
seigneur  Athos,  Comte  de  la  Fere,  is  my  fa- 
vorite.   I  have  read  about  him  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  with  the  utmost  contentment  of 
mind.     I  have  passed  through  many  vol- 
umes— forty  ?  fifty  ?    I  wish  from  my  heart 


there  were  a  hundred  more,  and  would  never 
tire  of  him  rescuing  prisoners,  punishing  ruf- 
fians, and  running  scoundrels  through  the 
midriff  with  his  most  graceful  rapier.  Ah ! 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  you  are  a  mag- 
nificent trio !"  The  feeling  with  which 
Thackeray  inspired  me  was  extravagant,  I 
suppose,  but  it  was  very  sincere.  I  felt  to- 
ward him  as  he  felt  toward  Shakspeare : 
"I  should  like  to  have  been  Shakspeare's 
shoe-black,  just  to  have  lived  in  his  house, 
just  to  have  worshiped  him,  just  to  have 
run  on  his  errands,  and  seen  that  sweet,  se- 
rene face."  Somebody  interrupted  our  chat ; 
we  separated,  shook  hands  when  the  com- 
pany dispersed,  and — I  never  met  Thackeray 
again. 

"Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain? 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you? 
And  did  you  apeak  to  him  again? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new !" 

The  closing  years  of  Thackeray's  life  were 
as  prosperous  as  they  deserved  to  be,  and  as 
crowded  with  literary  work  as  if  he  had 
still  his  reputation  to  make.    He  returned 
to  England  in  1856,  and  after  delivering  his 
lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  where  they  were  received  with 
some  disfavor,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
want  of  loyalty,  he  sat  down  to  the  compo- 
sition of  The  Virginians.     While  it  was  in 
progress,  he,  or  his  publishers,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  new  magazine  to  be  edited  by  liim. 
He  matured  his  plans  carefully,  and,  instead 
of  relying  upon  his  own  reputation  to  sus- 
tain the  project,  as  he  might  well  have 
done,  he  sought  the  assistance  of  two  of  his 
younger  contemporaries,  whose  talents  he 
was  among  the  first  to  detect.    These  were 
Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  and  Mr.  George  Au- 
gustus Sala.    Mr.  Trollope  had  pul)lished 
several  novels,  which  had  had  a  fair  degree 
of  success,  the  best  being  Dr.  Thome  ;  but  his 
was  not  the  name  to  conjure  with  then  that 
it  is  now.    Mr.  Sala  was  favorably  known 
by  his  papers  in  Household  Words,  but  Thack- 
eray believed  that  he  was  capable  of  great- 
er things.    With  these  trusty  lieutenants 
on  his  staff,  one  with  his  novel  of  "  Framley 
Parsonage,"  the  other  with  a  life  of  one  of 
Thackeray's  favorite  worthies,  William  Ho- 
garth ;  with  his  comedy,  which,  when  it  was 
finally  declined,  he  had  recast  as  "  Lovel  the 
Widower ;"  and  with  the  first  of  a  series  of 
half-humorous,  half-pathetic,  and  altogether 
unique  essays,  "The  Roundabout  Papers," 
he  started  The  Cornhill  Magazine.  Its  success 
was  enormous,  the  first  number  reaching  a 
sale  of  one  himdred  and  ten  thousand  copies. 

Thackeray  was  a  good  editor,  as  the  first 
four  or  five  volumes  of  The  Cornhill  show, 
but  he  was  too  soft-hearted  for  the  position. 
It  was  very  fine  to  advertise  on  the  maga- 
zine, "  Contributions  are  only  to  be  sent  to 
65  Cornhill,  and  not  to  the  editor's  private 
residence ;"  they  found  their  way  to  36  0ns- 
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low  Square  all  the  same ;  and  with  them 
private  notes,  stating  the  distressing  situa- 
tion of  these  writers,  who  generally  had  sick 
and  widowed  mothers  or  motherless  chil- 
dren to  support ;  and  after  they  were  re- 
turned, other  private  notes  of  an  eleemosy- 
nary or  insulting  character.  If  he  sent  a 
charity  check  to  some  j)oor  devil  of  a  scrib- 
bler, it  was  pretty  sure  to  be  answered  in  a 
month  or  two  by  a  note  roundly  abusing  him 
for  not  inserting  that  splendid  contribution 
"  on  which  he  had  paid  half  the  price  on  ac- 
count." The  annoyances  of  all  sorts  to 
which  he  was  subjected  found  a  good-na- 
tured vent  in  one  of  the  most  amusing  of 
his  "  Eoundabout  Papers,"  "  Thorns  in  the 
Cushion." 

Thackeray's  contributions  to  the  Cornhill 
while  it  was  under  his  management  consist- 
ed of  "Lovel  the  Widower,"  "The  Four 
Georges,"  and  "  The  Eoundabout  Papers ;" 
and  after  he  had  quitted  it,  which  he  did 
with  an  address  to  contributors  and  corre- 
spondents, dated  March  18, 1862,  of  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Philip,"  the  third  novel  which 
may  be  said  to  embody  his  own  life  and  ex- 
perience, Pendennis  being  the  first,  and  The 
Newcomes — or  so  much  of  that  story  of  all 
stories  as  relates  to  the  art  life  of  Clive  New- 
come — the  second.  The  tenacity  with  which 
his  early  characters  had  laid  hold  upon  him 
is  illustrated  in  "  Philip,"  Dr.  Firmin  being 
the  Philip  Brandon  of  "A  Shabby-Genteel 
Story,"  and  the  Little  Sister  the  poor  girl 
whom  he  marries  and  abandons  more  than 
twenty  years  before. 

The  materials  for  a  literary  biography  of 
Thackeray  are  abundant,  as  my  readers  have 
doubtless  concluded;  the  materials  for  a  per- 
sonal biography  are  scanty  enough.  He  did 
not  live  in  public,  as  some  writers  do,  but  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  home,  as  a  gentleman 
vshould.  He  had  his  struggles  and  his  trou- 
bles, but  the  world  knew  nothing  of  them  ; 
he  was  as  reticent  as  he  was  brave,  and  bore 
his  burdens  without  a  murmur.  There  were 
two  natures  in  him,  as  there  were  two  ele- 
ments in  his  books — the  one  overflowing 
with  animal  spirits,  the  other  profoundly 
serious,  and  the  impression  that  he  made 
depended  upon  which  was  uppermost,  and 
who  was  by.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold  that  he  was  not  loved,  and  not  oft- 
en liked,  by  the  outer  world — by  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  for  the  first  time. 
His  address  was  as  polished  as  a  steel  mir- 
ror, and  as  cold.  He  was  beloved  by  his  in- 
feriors, however,  and  always  deeply  touch- 
ed by  any  kindness  or  grace  shown  to  him 
by  one  beneath  him.  Mr.  George  Hodder, 
who  acted  as  his  secretary  at  one  time,  inti- 
mates that  there  was  a  constitutional  reserve 
in  his  manner,  accompanied  at  times  by  a 
cold  austerity,  which  led  to  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  the  pleas- 
ant companion  that  his  friends  described 


him  to  be.  "And  yet  it  is  well  known  to 
those  who  saw  much  of  Thackeray  in  his  fa- 
miliar moments  that  he  could  be  essentially 
'jolly'  (a  favorite  term  of  his)  when  the  hu- 
mor suited  him,  and  that  he  would,  on  such 
occasions,  open  his  heart  as  freely  as  if  the 
word  '  reticence'  formed  no  part  of  his  vo- 
cabulary ;  whereas  at  other  times  he  would 
keep  himself  entirely  within  himself,  and  an- 
swer a  question  by  a  monosyllable,  or  perad- 
venture  by  a  significant  movement  of  the 
head.  At  one  moment  he  would  look  you 
full  in  the  face  and  greet  you  jauntily ;  at 
another  he  would  turn  from  you  with  a  j)e- 
culiar  waving  of  the  hand,  which  of  course 
indicated  that  he  had  no  desire  to  talk."  Mr. 
Jerrold  gives  us  a  characteristic  glimpse  of 
Thackeray,  whom  he  and  one  of  his  friends 
met  one  afternoon  in  Fleet  Street,  as  he  was 
ambling  to  Whitefriars  on  his  cob.  "He 
caught  sight  of  us,  and  my  companion  was 
about  to  grasp  his  hand,  but  he  just  touched 
his  hat  with  his  finger,  and,  without  opening 
his  lips  or  relaxing  the  solemn  cast  of  his 
features,  passed  on.  My  companion  stamp- 
ed his  foot  upon  the  pavement,  and  cried, 
'  Who  would  think  that  we  were  up  till  four 
o'clock  this  morning  together,  and  that  he 
sang  his  "  Reverend  Dr.  Luther,"  and  was 
the  liveliest  of  us  !' " 

Those  who  knew  Thackeray  best  loved 
him  most,  for  they  knew  what  a  sincere, 
kind-hearted,  generous  gentleman  he  was. 
To  be  in  need  was  to  find  the  way  to  his 
heart,  as  many  a  touching  anecdote  shows. 
Here  is  one  which  was  first  related,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Father  Prout :  "  One  morning,  on 
entering  Mr.  Thackeray's  bedroom  in  Paris, 
I  found  him  placing  some  napoleons  in  a  pill- 
box, on  the  lid  of  which  was  written,  '  One 
to  be  taken  occasionally.'  'What  are  you 
doing  V  said  I.  '  Well,'  he  replied,  '  there  is 
an  old  person  here  who  says  she  is  very  ill 
and  in  distress,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  medicine  she  wants.  Dr. 
Thackeray  intends  to  leave  it  with  her  him- 
self. Let  us  walk  out  together.'"  There 
may  be  a  little  invention  in  this  anecdote, 
as  a  similar  one  is  related  of  Goldsmith ;  but 
here  is  one  which  is  better  authenticated, 
and  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Jerrold.  He 
was  one  morning  at  Horace  Mayhew's  cham- 
bers in  Regent  Street,  he  says,  when  Thack- 
eray knocked  at  the  door,  and  cried  from 
without,  "  It's  no  use,  Porry  Mayhew ;  open 
the  door."  "  It's  dear  old  Thackeray,"  said 
Mayhew,  as  he  opened  the  door.  "  Well, 
young  gentlemen,"  he  said,  cheerily,  "  you'll 
admit  an  old  fogy."  They  were  glad  to  ad- 
mit the  old  fogy,  who  was  neither  old  in 
years  nor  in  feeling.  He  took  up  the  papers 
lying  about,  talked  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
and  then  suddenly  said,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  "I  was  going  away  without  doing 
part  of  the  business  of  my  visit.  You  spoke 
the  other  day  at  the  dinner"  (the  Punch 
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weekly  meeting)  ''of  poor  George.  Some- 
body—  most  unaccountably — has  returned 
me  a  five-pound  note  I  lent  him  a  long  time 
ago.  I  didn't  expect  it;  so  just  hand  it  to 
George,  and  tell  him,  when  his  pocket  will 
bear  it,  just  to  pass  it  on  to  some  poor  fel- 
low of  his  acquaintance.  By-by."  A  nod, 
and  he  was  gone. 

Thackeray  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Punch  dinners,  and  a  weighty  member 
of  the  council  which  discussed  and  decided 
upon  the  contents  of  the  forth-coming  num- 
ber, his  neighbors  at  table  being  Gilbert  a 
Becket  and  Douglas  Jerrold.  He  and  Jer- 
rold,  it  is  hinted,  were  apt  to  squabble,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  "  There  is  no  use  of 
our  quarreling,"  he  would  say,  "  for  we  must 
meet  again  next  week.'^  He  was  understood 
by  the  Punch  people  as  few  men  are  under- 
stood by  their  contemporaries :  he  was  more 
to  them  than  the  great  Genius  he  was  to  the 
world — he  was  a  dear  friend  whom  they 
loved,  and  whom  they  were  soon  to  commem- 
orate in  a  mourning  page.  Nor  was  he  less 
dear  to  others  who  saw  less  of  him.  "  One 
loved  him  almost  as  one  loves  a  woman,"  says 
Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  "  tenderly  and  with 
thoughtfulness ;  thinking  of  him  when  away 
from  him  as  a  source  of  joy  which  can  not  be 
analyzed,  but  is  full  of  comfort.  One  who 
loved  him  loved  him  thus  because  his  heart 
was  tender  as  is  the  heart  of  a  woman." 

The  figure  of  Thackeray  was  as  well 
known  in  London  as  that  of  any  public 
man,  especially  at  the  West  End,  where  the 
clubs  are,  and  the  club  men  congregate.  He 
belonged  to  several  clubs,  where  he  was  oft- 
en to  be  seen,  now  sauntering  through  the 
hall  of  the  Reform,  and  now  at  the  Athenae- 
um, making  up  his  mind  to  find  a  corner  in 
■which  to  write.  He  was  generally  behind- 
hand with  his  "  copy,"  which  did  not  come 
easily,  notwithstanding  his  years  of  prac- 
tice. For  the  most  part  he  had  his  materi- 
als with  him,  in  the  shape  of  certain  little 
sheets  of  paper,  which  he  covered,  when  the 
mood  seized  him,  with  his  peculiarly  neat 
penmanship.  He  was  rather  proud  of  it,  by- 
the-way,  and  used  to  say  that  if  all  trades 
failed,  he  could  earn  sixpence  by  writing  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  in  the  size  of 
one.  If  he  could  not  write,  and  was  not  in- 
clined to  talk,  he  would  stare  out  the  club 
window  with  a  dreamy  and  often  with  a  sad 
and  weary  look.  By-and-by,  in  the  after- 
noon, his  tall,  commanding  form  and  gray 
head  would  be  seen  in  the  streets  overtop- 
ping the  passer-by,  who  turned  to  look  at 
him  as  he  sailed  majestically  along,  with  his 
hand  thrust  in  his  pocket,  thinking  of  the 
little  girls,  now  women,  and  one  beginning 
to  be  famous,  who  awaited  his  coming  in 
the  house  that  he  had  built  for  himself  in 
Kensington. 

It  was  known  that  he  was  writing  a  story 
which  had  been  in  his  mind  for  years ;  and 


one  or  two  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  had 
shown  a  portion  of  it  pronounced  it  his  best 
story.  It  was  also  known  that  he  was  quite 
ill.  Indeed,  he  was  often  in  his  doctor's 
hands  now.  He  would  be  about,  however, 
and  when  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
"good  old  Thomas  Sutton"  came  round  again, 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1863,  he  was  pres- 
ent, as  was  his  wont,  at  the  Charter-house, 
in  his  usual  back  seat  in  the  quaint  old  chap- 
el. He  attended  the  oration  in  the  Govern- 
or's Room,  and  as  he  walked  up  to  the  orator 
with  his  contribution  he  was  received  with 
hearty  applause  by  his  fellow-Carthusians. 
Four  days  later  he  dined  at  the  house  of  his 
next  neighbor.  Baron  Marochetti,  where  he 
enjoyed  himself  in  a  quiet  way,  and  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  were  less 
quiet.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  ques- 
tion arose  about  a  subscription  in  aid  of  a 
distressed  artist,  and  with  his  usual  gener- 
osity he  offered  to  increase,  if  necessary,  the 
sum  he  had  previously  promised.  We  hear 
of  him  a  few  days  later  at  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  where  he  met  Dickens,  to  whom  he 
confessed  that  he  had  been  three  days  in 
bed,  and  that  after  these  attacks  of  his  he 
was  troubled  with  cold  shiverings,  "  which 
quite  took  the  power  of  work  out  of  him." 
On  the  21st  of  December  he  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  relative  at  Kensal  Green,  and  on 
the  following  day  went  to  his  favorite  haunt, 
the  Garrick  Club,  and  asked  a  seat  at  the 
table  of  two  friends,  who  of  course  welcomed 
him.  There  was  a  little  nook  in  the  dining- 
room,  just  off  the  reading-room,  and  hanging 
there  was  a  famous  picture  of  a  scene  in 
The  Clandestine  Marriage.  He  sat  opposite 
this  picture — his  friends  remembered — and 
took  his  dinner  quietly.  Afterwar  d  he  went 
into  the  smoking-room,  a  place  in  which  he 
delighted,  and  in  which  he  imagined  Brown 
the  elder  when  he  moralized  to  his  nephew 
about  "Members  Deceased."  Did  he  think 
of  it  then,  I  wonder  ?  The  next  day  he  was 
out,  though  in  great  suffering,  and  was  seen 
in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  reading  a 
book.  He  was  no  better  in  the  evening, 
and  his  servant  proposed  to  sit  up  with  him ; 
but,  with  the  consideration  which  was  a  part 
of  his  character,  he  declined,  and  bade  the 
man  "  good-night."  His  mother,  who  slept 
overhead,  heard  him  moving  about  midnight, 
but  was  not  alarmed,  as  it  was  his  custom 
when  he  was  ill.  At  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning  the  servant  entered  his  chamber  as 
usual,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  with 
his  arms  stretched  over  the  coverlet.  As  he 
was  accustomed  to  see  him  in  this  position 
after  his  attack,  he  took  no  further  notice  of 
him,  but  brought  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  set  it 
down  beside  the  bed.  It  was  not  until  he 
returned  some  time  afterward,  and  saw  that 
the  cup  was  untasted,  that  he  discovered  he 
was  dead ! 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  30th  of  De- 
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ceinber.  The  mournful  procession  started 
from  Kensington  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  reach- 
ed Kensal  Green  Cemetery  about  noon.  The 
male  relatives  of  the  deceased  followed  in  a 
mourning-coach  and  in  his  private  carriage, 
after  which  came  a  long  line  of  carriages 
containing  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  and 
numbers  of  what  are  considered  in  England 
the  humble  classes — authors,  artists,  and  oth- 
er intellectual  workers.  The  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  were  there — Dickens, 
Browning,  Anthony  Trollope,  Tom  Taylor, 
Lewes,  Mark  Lemon,  Shirley  Brooks,  the 
whole  Punch  staff,  Millais,  Doyle,  Cruik- 
shank,  authors,  artists — there  were  a  thou- 
sand mourners.  The  coffin  was  borne  into 
the  little  chapel  of  the  burying  -  ground, 
which  was  at  once  filled.  When  the  solemn 
service  was  over,  they  proceeded  to  the 
grave,  which  was  in  a  quiet  spot,  beside  the 
grave  of  one  of  his  children.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful day,  one  of  those  days  in  which  Decem- 
ber revives  the  remembrance  of  June,  and 
which  makes  us  forget,  if  any  thing  can,  the 
remembrance  of  Death.  "Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust,  but  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave 
it."  They  are  solemn  words ;  it  was  a  sol- 
emn sight.  But  the  saddest  sight  of  all 
was  the  spectacle  of  his  two  daughters,  who 
advanced  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and,  tak- 
ing a  last  sad  look  at  the  coffin,  turned  sud- 
denly away  in  unspeakable  grief.  Strong 
men  wept :  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  as  the 
earth  closed  over  all  that  was  earthly  of  En- 
gland's greatest  novelist  —  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray. 
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By  frank  lee  BENEDICT. 

"  TF  wishes  were  fishes,  we'd  have  some 
■  fried;  if  wishes  were  horses,  beggars 
might  ride,"  crooned  little  Jem  Walters,  in  a 
doleful  under-tone,  which  suited  admirably 
the  aggravating  hopelessness  of  the  old  nurs- 
ery rhyme.  She  was  uncomfortably  perched, 
knees  downward,  on  a  chair  in  the  window- 
seat,  her  elbows  resting  upon  the  sill,  her 
small  fingers  beating  time  to  her  minor-key- 
ed melody.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  every 
now  and  then  she  breathed  on  the  pane,  in 
utter  defiance  of  a  strict  law  devised  by  her 
pastors  and  masters,  and  afterward,  without 
any  interruption  in  the  sort  of  dirge  or  dead- 
march  she  was  beating,  the  tiniest  finger  of 
her  right  hand  would  trace  across  the  glass 
strange  hieroglyphics,  Avhich  assumed  as- 
tounding shapes  to  her  too  vivid  fancy. 
Once  she  saw  an  elephant  with  a  howdah 
on  his  back — a  how-do-you-do  was  what 
Jem  called  it ;  but  no  matter.  Then  she 
beheld  a  sphinx,  with  "a  calm,  eternal" 
smile  on  its  countenance,  which  so  irritated 
Jem  that  she  cut  the  mystery  in  twain  with 
one  sweep  of  her  thumb  nail.  Presently  she 
evoked  a  group  of  palm-trees,  a  camel,  and 


a  lost  pilgrim  dying  in  the  desert  sand,  with 
a  fountain,  which  he  had  no  strength  to 
reach,  shining  before  his  weary  eyes.  Then 
she  perceived  a  face  so  grotesque  that  she 
giggled;  then  a  rhinoceros;  then  something 
which  looked  so  like  a  dreadful  kind  of  an- 
tediluvian beast  that  Jem  was  half  fright- 
ened,  and  rubbed  him  into  nothingness  with 
her  elbow. 

Then,  to  her  horror,  she  perceived  that  in 
the  engrossing  interest  of  her  occupation  she 
had  smeared  four  panes  of  glass  in  a  hope- 
less manner.  No  polishing  with  the  cor- 
ner of  her  white  apron  was  of  the  slightest 
use ;  yet  cleansed  the  glass  must  be  before 
Aunt  Julia  appeared  to  inquire  if  that  stony- 
hearted arithmetical  puzzle  had  been  solved. 
Jem  once  more  quavered  out,  "  If  fishes  were 
wishes — "  stopped  to  laugh  at  her  blunder, 
desperate  as  she  was,  and  by  some  unguard- 
ed movement  toppled  herself  and  her  chair 
over,  and  lay  there  on  the  floor  beneath  it 
like  a  melancholy  snail  that  had  hired  a 
house  much  too  large  for  him.  She  man- 
aged at  length  to  rise,  discovered  that  she 
had  upset  Aunt  Julia's  work-basket,  which 
had  been  placed  on  an  ottoman  near,  and 
had  torn  the  gathers  of  her  apron  in  front. 

Then  the  devil  tempted  Jem.  She  should 
be  as  severely  punished  as  possible  for  the 
transgressions  and  mishaps  which  had  al- 
ready occurred ;  she  might  as  well  exhaust 
her  badness  now.  She  gave  the  basket  a  vi- 
cious kick,  and  the  torn  apron  a  deliberate 
rent;  then  she  sat  down  on  the  carpet  and 
cried  a  little,  but  found  herself  too  miserable 
for  tears  to  be  got  at  easily ;  so  she  attempted 
the  impossible  task  of  restoring  Aunt  Julia's 
basket  to  order,  and  then  tried  to  mend  her 
apron  with  some  blue  silk,  partly  because 
the  color  pleased  her,  and  partly  because 
she  found  a  needle  already  supplied  with  it, 
and  ingenious  as  Jem  was  in  many  ways, 
she  never  could  make  a  thread  hit  the  eye. 

Poor  little  Jem !  she  was  not  yet  seven 
years  old,  and  Aunt  Julia  obliged  her  to 
study  French  verbs,  and  had  pushed  her  on 
into  fractious,  and  when  Jem,  with  a  horri- 
ble precocity,  perpetrated  a  joke  and  pro- 
nounced them  "  vulgar,"  Aunt  Julia  took  it 
for  impertinence,  and  made  her  spell  the 
names  of  twelve  unpleasant  Hebrew  kings 
as  a  fitting  penance. 

Poor  little  motherless  Jem,  consigned  to 
the  mercies  of  an  Aunt  Julia  who  had  theo- 
ries !  She  meant  to  be  a  good  woman,  and 
she  loved  the  child;  for  that  very  reason 
felt  it  a  duty  to  be  strict  with  her,  and  act- 
ed, as  so  many  people  do  where  children  are 
concerned,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  that  is, 
whatever  Jem  liked  to  do  must  be  forbid- 
den, and  whatever  Jem  liked  not  must  be 
done :  this  to  teach  the  mite  patience,  and 
subdue  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  "natural 
Adam,"  reference  to  which  improper  person- 
age was  frequently  upon  Aunt  J ulia's  lips. 
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Jem  had  been  two  days  iu  disgrace,  a 
trouble  brought  about  by  those  horrible 
fractions  and  a  mud-pie,  the  latter  having 
been  fabricated  when  she  was  sent  forth  to 
take  the  air  in  the  garden,  had  gone  down 
the  high-road  instead,  and  after  making  her 
pie,  had  fallen  into  it  head-foremost.  With 
the  closing  performances  of  this  morning 
the  door  of  hope  had  shut,  and  Jem,  uncon- 
sciously become  a  wicked  little  fatalist,  de- 
cided that  she  could  no  more  amend  or 
atone  for  all  that  had  happened  than  she 
could  have  prevented  its  occurrence. 

Now  in  spite  of  the  heinous  nature  of 
Jem's  offenses  and  my  severe  reprobation 
thereof,  I  must  mention  one  thing  in  her 
defense — an  excuse  which  "  grown-ups"  are 
always  bringing  forward  to  palliate  their 
own  errors  and  short-comings,  but  which 
they  quite  forget  can  ever  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  misdemeanors  of  children  of 
a  lesser  growth — Jem's  nerves  were  out  of 
order.  Not  only  had  Aunt  Julia  entirely 
overdone  tlie  matter  of  French  verbs  and 
simj^le  fractions,  pushing  the  creature  for- 
ward from  sheer  pride  in  her  precocity,  and 
afraid  (being  afflicted  with  religious  senti- 
ments of  a  gloomy  nature)  that  giving  way 
to  outward  displays  of  tenderness  would 
lead  to  the  sin  of  idolatry  on  her  part,  but 
other  causes  had  been  at  work  to  upset 
Jem's  mental  equilibrium. 

The  night  but  one  before  this  day  of  crime 
which  I  am  chronicling  Jem  had  slept  in 
Cousin  Fanny's  bed,  and  somewhere  among 
the  small  hours  had  been  wakened  by  the 
sound  of  bitter  weeping.  She  sat  up  among 
the  pillows,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  saw 
Fanny  kneeling  beside  a  table,  and  crying  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  Jem  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  did  not  hear ;  then  the  child  cower- 
ed down  in  bed  and  cried  too,  making  so 
much  noise  about  it  that  Fanny  had  to  stop 
her  own  lachrymatory  performances  and  go 
and  soothe  her,  and  Jem  promised  to  do  her 
best  to  forget  what  she  had  seen — at  least 
to  tell  no  living  soul,  not  even  Aunt  Julia. 

Cousin  Fanny  was  also  a  niece  of  that  sad- 
voiced  relative,  but  a  grown  woman,  who 
did  just  as  she  pleased,  never  had  any  French 
verbs  to  learn,  was  independent  of  fractions, 
simple  or  compound,  and  it  seemed  a  mar- 
velous thing  that  she  should  find  any  thing 
to  cry  about. 

So,  taking  advantage  of  the  morbid  state 
into  which  all  these  combined  causes  had 
thrown  the  child,  the  devil  tempted  her,  and 
Jem  fell,  rushing  recklessly  on  from  sin  to  sin, 
till  she  reached  the  climax — kicked  Aunt  Ju- 
lia's work-basket  and  tore  her  own  apron. 

It  would  be  better  now  to  die,  Jem 
thought.  She  had  heard  Cousin  Fanny  on 
that  tumultuous  night  ask  why  death  did 
not  come.  Jem  felt  that  in  the  pass  to 
which  fate  had  brought  her  not  only  was 
the  question  ax)plicable,  but  it  would  bo 


wise  to  resort  to  stern  measures  and  have 
done  with  life.  She  lay  down  upon  the  car- 
pet and  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  was  dy- 
ing comfortably,  when  a  bug  that  had  come 
in  at  the  window  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion crawled  across  her  hand  and  brought 
her  back  to  existence  and  an  upright  posi- 
tion in  great  haste.  A  happy  thought 
struck  Jem.  She  had  one  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
tales  fresh  in  her  mind.  She  would  go  and 
be  a  nun.  She  should  have  two  full  hours 
before  her  for  carrying  out  this  design. 
Fanny  and  Aunt  Julia  had  gone  to  see  a 
friend  who  was  soon  to  depart  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  would  not  be  back  till 
luncheon,  so  up  to  that  time  Jem  would 
have  the  freedom  of  the  library  and  the 
companionship  of  her  vulgar  fractions.  It 
seemed  only  right  to  inform  her  relatives  of 
her  intention,  and  Jem  spent  a  long  while 
composing  a  letter  to  the  younger  of  the 
pair : 

"Dear  Cousin  Fanny, — I  have  gone  to  be  a  none. 
I  rather  do  so  than  fractions.  I've  tore  my  Apum  and 
kic  Ant  Julia  baxet  so  I  shall  go  a  none  like  Ann.  I 
no  her  name  in  Mrs.  Serwood.  Tell  Ant  julia  I  am 
verry  sory  and  love  her  until  deth  vphich  I  think  is 
Neere.   so  know  more  from  your  cousin 

"  Jem  none. 

"  P.  8.  I  shall  never  tel  about  the  other  night  even 
to  the  Abes  or  the  sisters. 

**  p.  S.  too.  I  take  Ant  julia  black  vale  because  the 
Abes  might  not  have  one  convenyent  and  I  would 
never  like  to  put  the  convent  to  Expence." 

Then  she  went  to  Aunt  Julia's  room,  and 
got  out  the  crape  veil  which  her  guardian 
had  worn  a  few  months  previous  when  in 
mourning  for  some  relation. 

Jem  departed.  Through  the  garden  and 
orchard  she  took  her  way.  Then  came  a 
grove;  then  the  boundary  which  she  had 
been  forbidden  ever  to  pass,  because  beyond 
lay  old  Mr.  Milner's  estate,  and  he  and  Aunt 
Julia  were  not  friends.  Still  on  Jem  went, 
climbed  through  a  broken  gate,  and  kept 
her  course,  weary  but  determined.  Off  in 
the  distance,  upon  a  wooded  hill,  she  saw  a 
summer-house,  which,  by  some  reasoning 
perfectly  clear  to  her  own  mind,  she  decided 
to  be  a  convent,  and  toward  that  haven  of 
rest  she  plodded. 

It  was  very  warm  and  Jem  very  tired  by 
the  time  she  reached  her  goal — a  pretty  spot 
as  weary  pilgrim  could  wish  to  rest  in.  She 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  There 
was  nobody  present  but  a  red  butterfly, 
which  did  not  seem  in  the  least  glad  to  see 
her,  and  began  turning  somersaults  in  the 
air  till  Jem  grew  quite  dizzy  watching  him. 

"  The  abbess  has  gone  out,"  said  Jem  to 
herself;  "but  I  shall  take  the  veil  and  be 
all  ready  when  she  comes  back." 

So  she  wrapped  the  crape  about  her  head, 
and  sat  down  on  a  low  rustic  couch  to  med- 
itate, and  presently,  as  people  usually  do 
when  they  make  up  their  minds  to  meditate, 
fell  fast  asleep. 

When  she  woke  she  saw  a  very  handsome 
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man  sitting  opposite  her,  tranquilly  smoking 
a  cigar.  Jem  was  not  in  the  least  frighten- 
ed, though  he  could  not  possibly  be  the  ab- 
bess, and  she  was  inclined  to  think  she  must 
still  be  asleep.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  and 
looked  again,  but  there  the  vision  still  was 
— such  a  handsome  man,  with  great  brown 
eyes  and  a  silky  mustache,  and  somehow 
his  face  was  so  familiar  to  Jem,  though  she 
did  not  know  him  from  Saul  of  Tarsus,  that, 
without  stirring,  she  called  out, 

"  Did  I  dream  you,  please  ?" 

"  Halloo !"  said  he,  laughing.  "  What  lit- 
tle brown  elf  are  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I'm  rather  brown,"  replied  Jem, 
dolefully ;  "  but  it's  not  very  polite  of  you 
to  tell  me  so." 

"I  only  meant  I  thought  you  were  a  kind 
of  fairy  called  a  brownie,"  he  explained. 

"Oh,"  said  Jem,  quite  mollified.  "No, 
I'm  not ;  I'm  a  nun." 

"A  what ?"  he  asked. 

"A  nun.  Don't  you  know?  I've  taken 
the  black  veil,  and  this  is  my  convent." 

"  The  deuce  it  is,"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  Jem,  sitting  up,  and  staring 
at  him  with  round  eyes  of  astonishment. 
"You're  very  handsome,  ain't  you — I  mean 
ai'en't  you  ?  Ain't  isn't  correct  j  you  mustn't 
ever  say  it." 

"  I  won't,  you  small  syntax,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, till  Jem  laughed  from  sheer  sympathy, 
though  she  could  not  imagine  what  he  meant 
by  his  merriment. 

"  So  you're  a  nun,"  he  observed,  presently. 

"  The  blackest  kind,"  said  Jem,  touching 
her  veil.  "  Hadn't  you  better  stay  here  and 
be  one  too  V 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  I  had !  Will  I 
be  allowed  to  smoke  ?" 

"  Maybe,"  replied  Jem,  doubtfully.  "  Mrs. 
Sherwood  don't  tell,  I  believe." 

"  Is  that  the  abbess  ?" 

"  Oh  no  ;  she  wrote  the  story.  The  rest 
of  her  stories  are  all  about  decayed  gentle- 
women ;  but  I  think  they  would  be  very 
nasty  ;  don't  you  f 

"Uncommonly  so,  I  should  say.  Now 
what's  your  name,  brown  elf?" 

"  I'm  Sister  Ann — Annunciata." 

"  But  before  you  left  the  world  ?  When 
you  were  at  home,  you  know  ?" 

"  Oh,  Jemima ;  but  I  don't  like  it ;  I'm 
Jem." 

"  I  expect  you  ran  away,"  said  he.  "  What 
made  you  ?" 

"Fractions,"  answered  Jem,  promptly; 
"  but  they  can't  get  me  back,  for  I've  taken 
the  black  veil,  you  see.". 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  sat  studying  her 
little  pale  face,  and  Jem  studied  him  with 
great  earnestness.  Suddenly  she  clapped 
her  hands  and  cried, 

"  Why,  you're  the  picture  !" 

"  The  dickens  I  am !  Now  what  are  you 
at  ?"  he  asked. 


"  That's  how  I  knew  you  ;  but  I  couldn't 
think,"  returned  Jem,  nodding  her  head  many 
times  in  a  satisfied  way. 

"  She's  daft !"  he  exclaimed,  looking  about 
with  a  bewildered  air.  "  Tell  me  what  you 
mean,  this  minute !" 

"  I  know  you  are  the  picture,"  persisted 
Jem.  "  I  saw  you  in  her  box.  I  opened  it, 
and  there  you  were." 

"  O  Lord !"  said  he.    "  Well,  whose  box  ?" 

"Why,  Fanny's,  of  course.  That's  my 
cousin,  and  her  other  name  is  Ames.  She's 
very  good,  and  I  love  her  awfully,  and — and 
— why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  For 
he  had  turned  strangely  pale,  and  was  gaz- 
ing at  her  with  such  intentness  that  she 
grew  troubled. 

"  I  hope  you  ain't  angry — aren't,  I  mean," 
she  faltered,  but,  with  the  influence  of  Aunt 
Julia's  spirit  strong  upon  her,  struggling 
resolutely  to  be  grammatical  to  the  last. 
"  Please  don't  be  angry,  you  know." 

"Angry!  No,  child,  no,"  he  answered, 
with  such  a  beautiful  smile  flitting  over 
his  white  lips  that  Jem  felt  perfectly  re- 
assured. 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  door,  and  stood 
there  for  a  little  with  his  back  toward  her. 
He  had  motioned  Jem  to  keep  still,  and  she 
did  not  stir.  Presently  he  returned,  sat 
down  on  the  seat  beside  her,  and  drew  her 
close  to  him. 

"  So  you  love  Fanny  very  much,"  he  said. 

"  She's  so  good,"  sighed  Jem.  "  She  comes 
every  night  after  I'm  in  bed,  and  kisses  me 
three  times  on  my  forehead — here." 

He  stooped  and  pressed  his  lips  thrice  upon 
the  spot  she  had  touched  with  her  finger. 

"  Now,  Jem,"  said  he,  "  we  are  going  to  be 
great  friends." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  we're  both  nuns,  you  know." 

"Well,  we'll  talk  about  that  afterward," 
he  replied ;  "  but  first  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something." 

"  But  it's  not  fractions  ?"  questioned  Jem, 
rather  disturbed  by  the  grave  expression  of 
his  face. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  hate  them  as  much  as  you  do." 

"  Good,"  said  Jem.  "  If  it's  not  fractions, 
I'll  tell  you  any  thing  in  the  world !  I  know 
a  beautiful  story  about  a  white  mice." 

"We'll  have  that  too  by -and -by;  but 
about  the  picture  first." 

"That's  you,"  said  Jem.  "Only  it  was 
in  the  box,  and  you  are  here.  I  really 
thought  I  dreamed  you." 

"  It  was  my  portrait,"  said  he. 

"  Of  course,"  returned  Jem,  somewhat  con- 
fused. "  I  meant  that  all  the  time,  only  I 
saw  you  so  sudden." 

"  Exactly.  Tell  me,  Jem,  did  Fanny  know 
you  saw  it  ?" 

"Yes,  but  she  didn't  scold.  I  opened  the 
wrong  box." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  wasn't  a  bit  angry.    I  didn't  do 
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it  on  purpose.  I  wouldn't  be  so  mean  for 
any  tiling." 

"Of  course  not.  But  what  did  she  say 
about  the  picture  ?" 

"  It  had  '  Charles'  on  it/'  began  Jem. 

"That's  my  name." 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  Why,  that  night  when  I  woke 
up  and  she  was  crying,  she  said,  ^  Charley, 
Charley.' "  Then  Jem  suddenly  remembered 
her  promise,  and  burst  into  tears,  saying, 
"  Oh,  I've  told,  I've  told,  and  I  promised  not ! 
Oh  !  oh !    And  now  she'll  think  I'm  bad — " 

Here  sobs  checked  her  utterance. 

"  I  do  think  she'll  drive  me  mad !"  mutter- 
ed the  young  man ;  but  he  restrained  him- 
self, gathered  Jem  in  his  arms,  and  soothed 
her  with  tender  words. 

"She'll  not  be  angry,"  he  averred;  "you 
did  not  mean  to  tell." 

"  No,  no,"  sobbed  Jem ;  "  indeed,  indeed  I 
didn't." 

"You  know  we  are  nuns,  and  nuns  are 
obliged  to  confess,"  continued  he,  sinfully 
taking  advantage  of  the  cobwebs  in  her 
childish  brain  to  turn  her  morbid  fancies  to 
his  own  use.  "  You  must  have  read  that  in 
Mrs.  Sherwood." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Jem,  a  good  deal  relieved. 
"  They  had  to  tell  every  thing  to  the  abbess 
and  the  pro — no,  the — the — " 

"  Confessor.    Just  so." 

"  I  shouldn't  break  my  word  for  all  the 
professors — I  mean  con — that  ever  lived!" 
cried  Jem,  proudly. 

"I'd  like  to  shake  her!"  he  groaned. 
"  She's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and  she'll 
drive  me  madder  than  herself." 

Jem  did  not  catch  the  words,  but  the  tone 
startled  her. 

"  Oh  dear,  you  are  angry !"  she  said,  with 
renewed  sobs.  "Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do  if  you're  angry !" 

"No,  no;  not  a  bit.  See,  I  am  smiling. 
I  love  you  dearly,  my  little  Jem,  and  we  are 
the  best  friends  possible." 

"  Ah,"  said  Jem,  nestling  up  to  him,  and 
leaning  her  head  on  his  arm  with  a  long  sigh 
of  content.  "  I  think  I  shall  like  being  a 
nun  along  with  you.  I  wish  Fanny  would 
come  and  be  one  too." 

"  So  she  cried  and  spoke  my  name  ?"  he 
asked.  "Was  that  when  you  opened  the 
box  ?" 

"  Oh  no ;  that  was  in  the  daytime.  And 
she  looked  very  pale,  just  as  you  do  now, 
and—" 

"Yes— well?" 

"  She  said  she  wasn't  angry.    Then  she 
asked  me  if  I  knew  what  a  treasure  was." 
"  And  you  did  ?" 

"  Of  course — a  heap  of  gold  locked  up  in 
a  chest.  But  that  wasn't  what  she  meant ; 
and  then  she  said  there  was  another  sort — " 

"  Yes ;  something  very  precious — some- 
thing that  belonged  to  a  dead  friend,  or 
somebody  very  dear — " 


"Why, that's  what  she  said!"  interrupted 
Jem,  in  delight. 

"  And  did  she  say  the  picture  was  one  ?" 

"To  be  sure.  What  was  the  word — sa- 
cred ?  Her  sacred  treasure — too  precious  to 
talk  about — so  I  was  not  to  tell  I  had  seen  it." 

"  Then  what  did  she  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  kissed  me  ever  so  many  times, 
and  she  said,  '■  Jem,  you  are  too  little  to  un- 
derstand ;  but  you're  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
and  I  don't  mind  your  knowing.' " 

"  And  then  ?" 

"Then  she  put  you  back  in  the  box — I 
mean  the  picture — and  then — oh,  something 
else — I  can't  forget !" 

"You  mean  you  can't  remember?" 

"  Yes  ;  about — how  was  it  ?" 

"  Try  and  think." 

"About  a  dead  friend,"  said  Jem.  "But 
you  aren't  dead.  Why,  what  made  her  think 
you  were  ?" 

"  Did  she  say  ^a  friend  dead  to  me  ?' " 

"  That's  it !"  cried  Jem.  "  I  can't  think 
how  you  know." 

Again  the  young  man  rose  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  summer-house,  and  Jem  sat 
watching  him. 

"  Have  you  got  the  megrims  ?"  she  asked, 
suddenly. 

"The  what?" 

"  That's  what  Nurse  Eobson  says  she  has 
when  she  walks  up  and  down.  She  says  her 
legs  crawl ;  and  once  she  said  she  had  a  nest 
of  ants  in  her  knees ;  but  I  didn't  believe 
that,  and  I  told  her  so,  and  she  said  I  was  a 
hardened  little  infidel.  I'm  not  very  fond 
of  Nurse  Eobson.  When  she's  cross  she 
combs  my  hair  the  wrong  way,  and  pretends 
she  did  it  by  accident ;  and  if  I  complain, . 
she  says  I'm  a  baby;  but  I'm  sure  nobody 
would  like  it,  now  would  they  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  rather  absently.  He 
came  back  and  sat  down  again  beside  her, 
and  she  leaned  her  head  on  his  arm,  and 
gazed  admiringly  up  at  him  in  happy  obliv- 
iousness that  such  troubles  as  fractious  and 
punishments  existed. 

"  You're  such  a  good  little  thing,"  said  he. 
"  I'm  wonderfully  fond  of  you,  my  pretty 
Jem." 

This  young  man  named  Charles  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  designing  person ;  he 
meant  to  make  use  of  every  sort  of  art  that 
could  entrap  the  candid  little  soul  into  fur- 
ther confidences. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  like  me,"  cooed  Jem. 
"  I  suppose  we  shall  stay  here  always,  sha'u't 
we  ?" 

"Good  gracious,  yes!  We're  nuns,  you 
know." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jem,  clapping  her  hands 
in  ecstasy. 

"So  after  that,  after  the  day  you  found 
the  picture,  you  saw  Fanny  crying,  did 
you  ?" 

"  Yes— that's  what  I  wasn't  to  tell." 
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"  Of  course  not,  except  to  me.  Fanny 
meant  you  to  tell  me." 

"No,  I  don't  think  she  did,  because  I 
didn't  know  you,"  replied  Jem,  after  a  little 
reflection.    "  I  only  knew  your  portrait." 

"  It's  all  the  same,"  assented  this  unscru- 
pulous Charles ;  "  and,  anyway,  you  have 
told  me." 

"But  I  didn't  mean  to.  Oh,  am  I  very 
wicked  ?"  questioned  Jem,  in  great  distress. 

"No,  no.  You're  the  dearest,  best  child 
that  ever  lived.  What  pretty  curls  you've 
got,  Jem !    So  Fanny  cried  ?" 

"  Oh,  so  hard !  and  wanted  to  die.  That's 
what  made  me  think  of  dying  when  it  all 
went  so  wrong  this  morning." 

"  Wanted  to  die  ?"  he  repeated,  in  an  un- 
steady voice.    "  Did  she  say  why,  Jem  ?" 

"'Nothing  left — nothing' — I  remember 
her  saying  that,"  said  Jem,  with  her  head  on 
one  side,  like  a  wise  little  robin-redbreast. 
"Oh,  I  was  so  sorry,  and  I  cried  too,  and 
asked  her  not  to  die ;  and  then  she  kissed 
me.  Oh  dear,  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  her 
to  come  here  and  be  a  nun  along  with  us  ?" 

"  She's  shown  me  the  way,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  tone.  Then,  aloud,  "  See  here,  Jem,  you 
must  write  a  letter  to  Fanny." 

"  Oh,  I  wrote  one  to  say  I  was  gone  to  be 
a  nun." 

"  But  you  must  write  another  to  tell  her 
to  come  and  be  one  too." 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  ?" 

"I  know  she  would." 

"But  she  won't  tell  Aunt  Julia  ?" 

"Not  if  you  tell  her  to  say  nothiug. 
Look,  here  is  paper  and  ink  and  every 
thing,"  he  said,  opening  a  drawer  of  the  ta- 
ble. 

"I  suppose  this  is  the  abbess's  parlor," 
observed  Jem. 

"  No  doubt.  Now  write  your  letter,  like 
a  good  child." 

"  I'll  say  we  both  want  her  to  come." 

"  No,  no ;  not  a  word  about  any  body  but 
yourself." 

"  Oh,"  said  Jem,  rather  puzzled. 

"  Say  you  like  being  a  nun  very  much,  and 
want  her  to  come  at  once  and  join  you." 

"  Just  so,'^  said  Jem. 

He  arranged  the  writing  materials,  and 
Jem  began : 

"  Deab  Cousin, — " 

She  broke  off  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  there's  a 
blot !" 

"  Take  another  sheet.  Ah,  do  be  quick, 
Jem." 

She  began  anew : 

Dear  Cousin,— I'm  a  none  you  would  better  be  a 
none  too  Come  At  once  the  Abes  is  not  at  Hoam  but 
I  took  the  Black  vale." 

Charles  read  the  lines  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  wrote,  an  amused  smile  breaking 
across  the  anxiety  and  trouble  of  his  face. 

"  That  will  do  admirably,"  said  he. 
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"  But  how  shall  we  get  it  to  the  post-of- 
fice ?"  asked  Jem,  struck  by  a  sudden  per- 
plexity.   "  Nuns  can't  go  out." 

"  I  can  send  it,"  said  Charles.  "  Now  fin- 
ish. Tell  her  to  be  sure  and  mention  your 
letter  to  no  living  soul — to  come  at  once." 

So  Jem  added : 

"  P.  S.  Tell  no  Livin  sole  Secret  to  the  Grave." 

"Add,  'More  depends  on  this  than  you 
can  think,' "  said  Charles. 

Jem  put  "  p.  s.  too,"  and  wrote  what  he 
dictated. 

"  Go  on,"  he  ordered. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  done  yet  ?"  she  asked,  some- 
what fatigued  by  such  unusual  epistolary 
efforts. 

"  Not  quite.  Say,  '  Follow  the  bearer 
without  delay  or  question,  or  it  will  be  too 
late.  Come  alone  with  him,  or  you  will  not 
find  me.' " 

Jem  wrote  the  whole,  and  signed  her  name. 

"  My  good  Jem !"  pronounced  Charles,  and 
kissed  her  as  a  reward.  "  Wait  here ;  don't 
move  till  I  come  back." 

He  hurried  out  of  the  summer-house ; 
whistled  sharply;  a  man  cutting  under- 
brush in  the  grove  appeared  in  answer  to 
his  summons.  After  a  brief  dialogue  be- 
tween the  two,  the  gardener  set  off  down 
the  hill,  and  that  mysterious  Charles  return- 
ed to  the  abbess's  parlor. 

"  It's  all  right,  Jem,"  said  he.  "  Tell  me 
what  you  would  like  best  in  the  world ;  for 
whatever  it  is,  I  mean  you  to  have  it." 

Jem  was  so  bewildered  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  promise  that  she  could  frame  no  wish 
whatever. 

"  Never  mind ;  we'll  think  about  that 
later,"  he  added.  "  By-the-way,  are  you 
hungry,  Jem  ?" 

"  I  do  believe  I  am,  but  I  didn't  know  it." 

Charles  produced  a  little  covered  basket, 
opened  it,  took  out  some  cold  chicken,  a  roll, 
and  a  cake  of  chocolate,  and  spread  them 
upon  the  table. 

"  Why,  where  did  it  all  come  from  ?"  asked 
Jem. 

"  Oh,  the  convent  cook  must  have  expected 
you,"  he  asserted.  "  Eat,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions— they're  not  permitted  by  the  abbess's 
rules,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Why,  then  she's  as  bad  as  Nurse  Eob- 
son,"  sighed  Jem,  "and  I  like  to  ask  ques- 
tions." 

"  You  small  Eve !"  laughed  Charles. 

He  urged  her  to  eat,  but  would  have  noth- 
ing himself,  though  he  smoked  vigorously 
instead.  He  seemed  a  very  excitable  young 
man.  He  got  up  and  sat  down,  muttered 
to  himself,  gesticulated,  and  finally  disturb- 
ed Jem  so  much  when  she  had  finished  her 
luncheon  and  found  time  to  watch  him  that 
she  said, 

"  You  don't  think  of  having  brain-fever, 
do  you  ?" 
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"  Jem,  Jem !"  he  cried,  catcMng  her  in  his 
arms.  "  I  believe,  I  hope —  Oh,  Jem,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  a  happy  man  once  more,  and  I 
owe  it  all  to  you,  my  precious  little  lamb !" 

"  Set  me  down,"  said  Jem,  "  and  then  I'll 
kiss  you.  How  nice  it  is  to  be  a  nun !  Shall 
we  have  chicken  every  day  ?" 

But  he  had  rushed  to  the  door  again,  and 
was  peering  through  the  trees  down  to  the 
path  which  led  toward  the  hill. 

Jem  nibbled  a  last  bit  of  chocolate  she 
caught  sight  of  on  the  table,  and  meditated 
upon  the  bliss  of  always  living  in  this  charm- 
ed retreat,  with  her  new  friend  and  Fanny 
beside  her,  no  fractions  to  trouble  her,  and 
no  Nurse  Robsou  to  comb  her  hair  the  wrong 
way.  Then  she  suddenly  remembered  Aunt 
Julia,  who  as  an  aunt  out  of  lessons  hours 
was  an  entirely  different  person  from  the 
Aunt  Julia  devoted  to  French  verbs. 

"Oh  dear!"  she  cried.  "Charles — I'd 
better  call  you  Charles,  hadn't  I  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  stepping  back  into 
the  room.    "  Well,  what  is  it,  little  pigeon  ?" 

"  I've  been  thinking — there's  Aunt  Julia. 
Whatever  will  she  do  with  Fanny  and  me 
both  gone  ?" 

"  Serves  her  right,"  muttered  Charles. 

"  Wh'at  did  you  say  ?"  demanded  Jem. 

"  I  said  you  were  a  darling  birdie,"  replied 
Charles,  and  darted  out  of  the  door  again. 

"  Aunt  Julia  might  be  a  nun  too,"  mused 
Jem,  "  only  she  really  must  get  over  that 
dreadful  habit  of  liking  fractions,  for  I  don't 
see  how  there  could  be  any  peace  in  the  con- 
vent unless  she  got  rid  of  it." 

Just  then  in  rushed  Charles,  white  as  a 
sheet,  his  eyes  shining  like  two  stars. 

"  She's  coming,"  gasped  he. 

"  The  abbess  ?"  cried  Jem. 

"  The  dev — "  Then  remembered  to  stop 
and  pretend  to  sneeze.  "You're  the  mad- 
dest child  I  ever  saw." 

"  I'm  not,"  broke  in  Jem,  indignantly;  for 
Jem  was  by  no  means  an  angel,  and  had  a 
small  temper  of  her  own. 

"  You're  a  love,"  vowed  Charles.  "  She's 
coming — " 

"  The  abbess  ?"  interrupted  Jem  again. 

"  Fanny,  of  course,"  said  he,  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  well,"  returned  Jem,  rendered  some- 
what stolid  and  matter-of-fact  by  her  copi- 
ous luncheon ;  "  we  knew  she  was  coming. 
You  can  see  her  any  day.  But  where's  the 
abbess  ?    That's  Avhat  I  want  to  know." 

"Jem,"  said  Charles,  solemnly,  "if  you 
disappoint  me  now,  I'll  make  an  auto-da-fe 
of  you  on  the  spot." 

"  I  know  what  an  autograph  is,"  retorted 
Jem ;  "  but  I'm  a  nun,  and  I  won't  be  any 
thing  else  for  any  body." 

"  Here  she  is !  Get  out  of  the  way,  Jem !" 
cried  that  horrible  young  man,  and  with  the 
customary  base  ingratitude  of  his  sex  he 
thrust  Jem  into  a  comer,  now  that  he  no 
longer  had  any  use  for  her. 


Up  the  hill  strode  the  gardener,  and  after 
him  came  the  j)rettiest  vision  that  one  could 
wish  to  see  on  a  bright  summer  morning.  A 
young  girl — certainly  not  more  than  twenty 
— with  lovely  golden  hair,  glorious  blue  eyes, 
and  a  face  such  as  might  have  suited  one  of 
Raphael's  Madonnas.  This  was  Fanny  Ames. 

Fortunately  Aunt  Julia  had  decided  to 
spend  the  day  with  her  friends.  Fanny  had 
driven  back  alone ;  had  gone  at  once  to  the 
library  to  release  Jem,  having  begged  a  com- 
mutation of  her  penance.  She  found  Jem's 
remarkable  epistle,  and  being  a  sensible 
young  woman,  stood  still,  wondering  what 
it  was  best  to  do,  instead  of  rousing  the 
household  by  a  series  of  hysterical  shrieks, 
as  many  of  her  sisters  would  have  consid- 
ered the  most  fitting  thing  to  attempt  under 
the  circumstances. 

Enter  a  servant. 

"A  man  wants  to  see  you.  Miss  Fanny.'' 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  said  she,  with  rare 
presence  of  mind,  jumping  at  the  conclusion 
that  some  sort  of  relief  to  her  perplexity 
must  appear  with  this  unknown  person. 

She  read  the  note  which  the  unknown 
handed  her,  stopped  to  ask  no  questions,  but 
in  two  minutes  was  following  him  across  the 
shrubberies  and  on  over  the  lands  of  old 
Milner,  which  an  hour  before  she  would 
have  believed  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
pass.  Here  she  was  at  the  door  of  the  ab- 
bess's parlor,  calling, 

"Oh,  Jem!  you  darling,  dreadful  little 
Jem !" 

In  she  rushed,  and  found  herself  confront- 
ed by  a  handsome  young  man,  who  proceed- 
ed to  fall  on  his  knees  and  seize  her  two 
hands,  and  cry : 

"  They  told  me  you  were  false — that  you 
wanted  to  be  released  from  your  engage- 
ment. So  I  wrote  that  wicked  letter,  and 
ever  since  have  been  wandering  like  Cain 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Oh,  Fanny,  it 
was  not  true — you  did  care?  It  has  all 
come  out.  I  know  about  the  picture  and 
every  thing.    Fanny,  Fanny !" 

But  the  last  words  were  only  a  moan  of 
pain,  for  without  warning  she  tottered  back, 
and  he  caught  her  just  in  time ;  and  there 
she  lay  senseless  in  his  arms,  while  he  raved 
like  a  maniac  with  a  man's  usual  absurdity ; 
and  that  sensible  little  Jem — a  true  woman 
in  embryo — ran  out  to  the  brook  near  the 
summer-house,  soused  Aunt  Julia's  crape 
veil  thoroughly,  rushed  back,  flung  it  full 
in  Fanny's  face,  and  greeted  the  astonished 
Charles  with  a  thoroughly  feminine  obser- 
vation : 

"  What  a  big  fool  you  are,  to  be  sure  !" 

Then  she  began  to  yell  like  a  bedlamite 
as  Fanny  opened  her  eyes,  and  did  a  spasm 
of  nervous  agony  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  girl  of  eighteen. 

Heaven  knows  how  long  the  explanations 
took,  though  from  the  instant  the  lovers 
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looked  in  each  other's  eyes  none  whatever 
was  necessary ;  but  they  never  remembered 
that  time  existed ;  and  Jem  was  equally  in- 
different, and  asked  questions,  and  answered 
for  both,  and  understood  the  matter  perfect- 
ly in  her  own  fashion. 

An  old,  old  story.  Charles  Milner  and 
Fanny  had  been  engaged  against  the  will 
of  Milner  pere  and  Aunt  Julia,  who  had  nev- 
er been  friends  since  the  days  when  Aunt 
Julia  married  his  intimate  friend  instead  of 
himself.  Charles  was  obliged  to  go  to  Aus- 
tralia to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  an  uncle, 
who  had  seen  fit  to  die  and  leave  the  young 
man  his  heir. 

Aunt  Julia  and  old  Milner,  having  fought 
out  all  the  ancient  causes  for  quarrels,  pro- 
ceeded to  get  up  a  new  one  over  a  right  of 
way.  They  decided  to  settle  the  matter  by 
arbitration,  got  into  a  battle  before  the  um- 
pires, and  bad  led  on  to  worse,  till  finally,  in 
his  wrath — for  she  had  hit  him  hard  at  every 
point — old  Milner  hinted  that  Fanny's  affec- 
tion for  his  son  was  instigated  by  a  regard 
for  the  young  man's  wealth.  Aunt  Julia  was 
not  to  be  outdone  when  her  temper  was  up, 
and  she  told  the  old  fellow  to  his  beard  that 
her  niece  might  make  a  better  match  to- 
morrow, and  would  if  she  did  not  consider 
herself  bound  by  a  foolish  promise  to  Charles 


— a  promise  which  in  reality  meant  noth- 
ing. 

Old  Milner  wrote  and  told  Charles  this ; 
and  Charles,  in  a  frenzy,  wrote  a  cold  letter 
releasing  Fanny  from  her  engagement ;  and 
she  interpreted  his  stateliness  to  mean  that 
he  wanted  his  freedom,  and  gave  it  him  in 
an  equally  tragic  epistle;  and  for  twelve 
months  she  had  been  mourning  at  home, 
and  Charles  doing  the  Wandering  Jew  in 
any  land  whi(^  chanced  to  be  convenient. 
He  had  reached  home,  called  back  by  his 
father's  illness,  only  the  night  before,  and 
that  wicked  elopement  of  Jem's  had  brought 
about  this  happy  denouement. 

"  And  we  sha'n't  be  nuns  after  all,"  said 
that  small  personage ;  "  but  I  don't  mind, 
for  Charles  has  promised  to  cure  Aunt  Julia 
of  her  love  for  fractions." 

And  Charles  kept  his  word,  and  Aunt  Ju- 
lia was  so  content  to  see  Fanny  look  happy 
once  more,  and  old  Milner — he  was  only  for- 
ty-six, after  all — so  content  to  get  his  son 
back,  that  four  weeks  after  the  two  danced 
a  quadrille  at  the  young  people's  wedding, 
and  were  married  themselves  the  next  au- 
tumn, and  to  this  day  Jem,  now  a  grown 
woman,  tells  me  she  knows  no  more  about 
fractions  than  I  know  about  the  lost  Pleiad; 
and  cares  as  little. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH* 

By  EDWIN  DE  LEON. 


III.— COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

TO-DAY  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  Southern  States,  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  Northern,  do  not  show  well, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade  by  our  enterprising 
brethren  of  the  North,  who  have  succeeded 
in  controlling  the  prices  of  our  great  sta- 
ples, as  well  as  the  transmission  of  them  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Direct  trade  with  Europe,  for  so  many 
years  past  the  cherished  vision  and  hope  of 
the  Southern  statesmen  and  more  far-sight- 
ed commercial  men  in  the  Southern  sea-ports, 
has  never  yet  attained  any  considerable  pro- 
portions, while  even  our  internal  and  coast- 
ing trade  is  in  Northern  hands  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. New  Orleans  alone  can  boast  of  regu- 
lar direct  lines  of  steamers  to  European  ports, 
although  the  other  Southern  ports  send  forth 
occasional  or  semi-occasional  steamers  and 
sailing  ships.  Savannah  recently  having  tak- 
en the  lead  in  these  efforts,  and  Norfolk  now 
boasting  of  its  Allan  line  of  steamers.  Still, 
these  are  only  sufficient  exceptions  to  prove 
the  rule. 

Southern  commerce  depends  on  its  great 
staples,  their  handling,  exchange,  and  trans- 
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mission  to  the  Northern  and  foreign  markets, 
paying  ever  a  heavy  tax  to  the  Northern 
middle-men,  merchants,  and  ship-owners  for 
their  transmission  abroad,  and  also  helping 
materially  to  enrich  the  Northern  railway 
kings,  who  have  stretched  out  their  arms 
into  the  far  South,  and  annexed  the  chief 
Southern  railroads  as  feeders  to  their  great 
trunk  lines,  and  virtually  control  all  the  out- 
lets to  the  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  of  the 
South  and  Southwest.  The  grangers  of  the 
West,  who  have  risen  in  rebellion  against 
this  giant  monopoly,  have  found  co-opera- 
tors throughout  the  Southern  States,  where- 
in granges  are  springing  up  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  But  whether  these  organizations 
can  effect  a  different  solution  to  the  trans- 
portation problem,  and  permit  the  produ- 
cer to  reap  more  of  the  profits  arising  from 
his  products,  is  a  question  to  be  solved 
within  a  very  short  time  by  the  present 
generation. 

Southern  commerce,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  mere  local  trade  or  small  shop-keep- 
ing, rests  on  the  great  staples,  and  under  the 
present  system  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
great  producing  section  annually  absorbs  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  profits  accruing  from 
the  culture,  while  the  Northern,  by  the  mere 
transportation  and  handling  of  those  prod- 
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ucts,  pockets  the  lion's  share,  reversing 
Pharaoh's  vision  of  the  fat  and  lean  kine, 
since  it  is  the  former  which  swallows  the 
latter  in  this  instance.  The  annual  reports 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  issued  from  the 
bureau  at  Washington,  may  be  dry  reading, 
but  their  facts  and  figures  are  very  instruct- 
ive ;  neither  can  they  be  gainsaid,  giving  as 
they  do  the  inexorable  logic  of  trade  returns 
and  shipping  lists. 

The  great  centres  of  Southern  trade  are 
her  sea-port  cities,  New  Orleans  taking  the 
lead,  and  Norfolk,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Mo- 
bile, and  Galveston  coming  next  in  succes- 
sion. The  great  inland  mart  of  the  cotton 
trade  is  Memphis,  which  receives  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  taps  the 
Southwest.  Though  an  inland  town,  Mem- 
phis is  a  great  river  port,  its  lines  of  river 
steamers  carrying  20,000  tons,  and  making 
trips  longer  than  many  sea- voyages.  It  also 
is  the  centre  of  a  perfect  web  of  railways, 
extending  northward  and  eastward,  with 
projected  lines  to  tap  the  mineral  regions  of 
Alabama,  and  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah. 

As  the  first  in  importance  as  well  as  in 
size,  let  us  take  a  retrospect  of  the  recent 
trade  of  New  Orleans,  the  greatest  of  the 
Southern  ports,  and  the  only  one  boasting 
regular  direct  steam  communication  with 
Europe.  Since  the  revival  of  her  commerce, 
post  helium,  New  Orleans  has  had  her  most 
rapid  recovery  in  the  cotton  trade.  This 
mioht  be  considered  a  curious  circumstance 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  is  really  out  of 
the  cotton-producing  region  by  a  full  geo- 
grajihical  degree,  and  that  little  if  any  cot- 
ton is  grown  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
city.  In  this  respect  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  even  Mobile  have  great  natural  advan- 
tages over  the  Crescent  City.  Yet  this  is  neu- 
tralized by  her  position  on  what  Mr.  Cal- 
houn so  aptly  called  her  "  great  inland  sea," 
the  Mississippi,  giving  her  an  outlet  to  the 
Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  opening  to 
the  enterprise  of  her  merchants  that  vast  re- 
gion watered  by  the  great  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries. New  Orleans,  through  these  facili- 
ties, now  controls  about  one-third  of  the  crop 
grown  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  for- 
eign spinners  largely  fill  their  orders  there, 
many  having  special  agents  or  branches  dom- 
iciled at  New  Orleans  at  least  for  six  months 
in  the  year.  If  she  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  under  the  very  exceptional  and 
abnormal  condition  of  her  government  (she 
never  yet  having  been  really  reconstructed), 
what  may  not  her  future  be,  when  all  bar- 
riers and  impediments  are  removed,  and  cap- 
ital flows  in  again  from  abroad  to  facilitate 
and  increase  her  commercial  operations  ?  Her 
ante  helium  export  was  very  large.  In  1860-61 
the  export  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  reach- 
ed near  2,000,000  bales.  During  the  war,  of 
course,  her  trade  was  paralyzed,  even  after 


the  Federal  forces  had  taken  the  city  and 
raised  the  blockade. 

With  peace  came  a  rapid  revival  of  her 
cotton  trade.  In  1865-66  her  exports  were 
768,465  bales ;  in  1869-70  they  rose  to  1,185,- 
050  bales,  of  which  about  half  went  to  Liv- 
erpool, about  a  quarter  to  Havre,  115,000  to 
New  York,  and  the  rest  to  Bremen  and  other 
manufacturing  centres  abroad.  The  returns 
for  1870-71  are  the  largest.  They  rose  to 
1,541,359  bales.  The  last,  for  1872-73,  were 
almost  up  to  that  figure,  viz.,  1,406,026  bales, 
of  which  733,007  went  to  Liverpool,  194,088 
went  to  France,  and  the  balance  was  dis- 
tributed between  the  northern  states  of  Eu- 
rope, south  of  Europe,  coastwise,  and  Mexico. 
This,  for  a  city  of  about  150,000  white  men, 
who  have  all  the  trade  in  their  hands  (the 
60,000  blacks  being  chiefly  laborers  or  arti- 
sans), is  certainly  doing  very  well.  The 
Cotton  Exchange  Board,  recently  organized 
in  New  Orleans,  has  already  exercised  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  the  trade.  Al- 
ready, this  year,  up  to  the  1st  of  February, 
the  rush  of  cotton  to  this  market  was  un- 
precedented, more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  bales  having  been  received  up  to 
March  1,  1874. 

The  next  great  staple  of  produce,  and  once 
the  leading  one  of  Louisiana,  sugar,  with  its 
satellite  molasses,  seems  to  have  sufi^ered 
more  from  the  shock  of  the  war  than  any 
other,  while  its  yield  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Red  River  plantations  has  decreased  four- 
fifths  since  the  war,  and  the  receipts  from 
other  quarters  suffer  a  similar  diminution. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
sugar  trade  of  New  Orleans  (unlike  its  cot- 
ton) was  ever  more  local  than  general,  sup- 
plying the  Western  demand  only,  while  the 
outside  supply  for  the  rest  of  the  Union  came 
from  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  through  the 
Northern  ports.  But  the  shrinkage  in  the 
local  production  is  a  painful  fact,  as  well  as 
an  undeniable  one,  as  the  tables  will  prove. 
The  export  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  New 
Orleans  is  thus  summarily  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  M.  Bouchereau,  which  is  accepted  as 
correct  by  the  trade. 

He  says  that  the  produce  of  sugar  in  1861- 
62  was  near  390,000  hogsheads  under  the  old 
process  of  "  pawning,"  and  under  the  "  refin- 
ing" process  about  70,000  hogsheads,  making 
in  all  about  460,000  hogsheads,  or  530,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  In  1869-70  the  whole  yield 
did  not  reach  100,000,000  pounds.  For  the 
year  1872-73  the  reported  yield  has  been  less 
than  37,000  hogsheads  and  32,000  barrels  of 
sugar,  and  about  133,000  barrels  of  molasses 
— a  slight  improvement  on  the  two  preced- 
ing years,  but  a  notable  falling  off  from  the 
ante  helium  stand-point. 

The  tobacco  trade  also  of  New  Orleans, 
to  use  the  emphatic  slang  of  the  deal- 
ers, is  "very  sick."  It  is  gaining  ground, 
however,  and  the  dealers  have  hopes  of  a 
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Customs  Districts. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  

Albemarle,  N.  C  

Appalachicola,  Florida . . 

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Brazos,  Texas  , 

Brunswick,  Georgia  

Charleston,  S.  C  , 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  

Delaware  , 

Key  West,  Florida  

Mobile,  Alabama  , 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  . , 

Norfolk,  Virginia  

Paso  del  Norte,  New  Mex, 

Pensacola,  Florida  

Richmond,  Virginia  , 

Saluria,  Texas  

Savannah,  Georgia  

St.  Johns,  Florida  

Texas  

Wilmington,  N.  C  

Fernandina,  Florida  

Total  


1870. 


$1T6,002 


7,341 
9,784,783 
1,781,698 


1,569,570 


2,001 
123,690 
1,050,310 
22,922,773 
201,460 


104,928 
903,114 
121,557 
782,061 


533,153 
311,844 
100,972 


$32,822 
4,797 
6,553 
19,512,468 
907,491 
116,132 
505,699 
2,146,566 
17,522 
228,224 
1,349,483 
14,993,754 
14,451 
464,403 
48,510 
91,777 
220,023 
1,001,917 
7,094 
509,267 
119,753 


$40,476,757 


$42,298,706 


restoration  of  the  trade  to  even  more  than 
its  previous  proportions.  Just  before  tlie 
war  the  annual  receipts  of  tobacco  at  New 
Orleans  rose  as  high  as  81,000  hogsheads; 
in  1868  but  15,000  hogsheads  were  received ; 
in  1870  they  had  risen  to  20,000  hogsheads 
only ;  in  1871-72  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease to  22,582  hogsheads ;  and  again  a  re- 
lapse in  1872-73  to  20,000  hogsheads.  Lou- 
isiana herself  does  not  raise  much  tobacco. 
She  is  very  proud  of  her  peculiar  kind, 
termed  "perrique,"  which  has  an  exceptional 
flavor,  and  is  very  strong.  But  her  supplies 
have  been  chiefly  drawn  down  the  river  from 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee ',  and  the  products  of  these 
States  seem  since  the  war  to  have  been  di- 
rected into  other  channels.  Competent 
judges  entertain  the  opinion  that  Louisiana 
could  readily  rival  Cuba  in  the  production 
of  tobacco  as  well  as  of  sugar  were  attention 
turned  to  it,  climate  and  soil  being  both 
auspicious.  But  the  people  of  the  State 
love  not  new  things,  and  are  disheartened 
at  the  progressive  decrease  in  the  yield  of 
their  old  staples  and  former  mainstays ;  so 
that  the  halcyon  days  of  the  smoker  of  the 
native  weed  must  be  delayed  for  some  time, 
even  should  they  ever  arrive  in  our  day  and 
generation.  In  the  mean  time  the  tobacco 
dealers,  both  for  exportation  and  domestic 
consumption,  are  pushing  both  branches 
vigorously,  the  emigration  of  Cubans  aiding 
greatly  the  production  of  the  cigar  in  New 
Orleans,  where  factories  and  fabrics  for  that 
purpose  now  abound,  much  of  the  tobacco 
used  therein  also  coming  from  Cuban  plan- 
tations, the  proprietors  of  which  have  trans- 
ferred their  laborers  and  workshops  into  this 
safer  latitude.  The  production  and  con- 
sumption of  cigars  made  on  the  spot  is  now 
enormous,  the  figures  attainable  in  returns 
not  giving  a  tithe  of  the  actual  ones.  As 
far  as  the  figures  go,  derivable  from  the  tax 
returns,  more  unreliable  now  in  the  South- 
ern country  than  they  are  elsewhere,  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  they  show  that 
the  United  States  revenue  at  New  Orleans 
from  this  source  alone  amounts  annually 
to  $100,000,  and  that  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
2,000,000  cigars  are  manufactured  on  the 
spot  out  of  Cuban  and  native  tobacco. 

Although  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
South,  as  indicated  by  the  Custom-house  re- 
turns, affords  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  the 
actual  consumption  of  foreign  goods  by  that 
section,  owing  to  the  virtual  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade  in  Northern  hands,  yet  the 
table  is  valuable  as  marking  a  decided  in- 
crease on  the  small  beginnings  the  South 
is  making  in  direct  trade.  A  contrast 
of  the  imports  (foreign)  in  1860  and  1870 
will  prove  this  increase,  especially  in  the 
case  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  remarkable 
when  the  war  shrinkage  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration : 


The  exports  from  the  same  ports  also  show 
a  similar  recovery,  the  total  aggregate  val- 
ue of  Southern  shipments  to  foreign  ports 
in  1870  amounting  to  $208,567,240,  against 
$207,457,262  in  1860.  Add  to  this  the  do- 
mestic exports  of  $500,000,000,  and  the  com- 
mercial condition  and  prospects  of  the  South 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  discouraging 
when  all  the  drawbacks  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  wonder  is  that  she  "makes 
so  good  a  showing,  and  has  so  rapidly  re- 
covered lost  ground,  commercially  as  well 
as  agriculturally.  Did  space  admit  of  mi- 
nute detail  in  these  matters,  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  Southern  resources,  internal 
and  external,  would  astonish  the  "rest  of 
mankind"  in  and  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  the  Crescent  City  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Mississippi  River  would 
seem  to  have  given  her  the  keys  of  the  Gulf, 
and  thus  made  her  the  great  entrepot  and 
distributing  centre  for  West  Indian  and 
South  American  products.  Yet  she  has  lost 
during  and  since  the  war  even  the  small 
headway  she  had  previously  made  in  this 
direction ;  for  during  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  war  she  imported  three  millions  and 
a  quarter  bags  of  coffee,  equivalent  to  one- 
third  of  all  the  coffee  imported  into  the 
United  States ;  and  for  the  four  years  follow- 
ing the  war  she  received  less  than  one-tenth 
of  that  import,  and  seven-eighths  less  than 
her  previous  receipts.  The  immense  circuit 
this  trade  now  makes  to  reach  Northern 
ports  shows  that  immense  efforts  and  extra- 
neous causes  alone  can  effect  so  unnatural  a 
diversion.  Nor  is  it  in  her  external  trade 
alone  that  New  Orleans  has  suffered.  She 
re-echoes  the  complaint  of  the  famous  old 
South  Carolina  judge  of  olden  time,  who 
declared  that  he  ^'  had  been  once  a  great 
hogshead  of  law,  but  that  the  little  law- 
yers came  with  their  little  tin  cups,  and 
tapped  and  drew  off  a  pint  at  a  time,  un- 
til little  was  left  but  the  lees."  So  her  act- 
ive little  neighbors,  who  can  not  rival  her 
in  population,  resources,  or  position  individ- 
ually, have  diverted  each  of  them  a  portion 
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of  her  trade — some  for  export  to  the  North, 
others,  like  Columbus,  to  feed  their  own  fac- 
tories, while  other  causes  have  diminished 
her  dry-goods  trade. 

Among  the  many  striking  changes  wrought 
by  the  war  through  the  extension  of  railroad 
lines,  the  diversion  of  trade  from  old  routes  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  throughout  the 
Southern  country.  The  giant  young  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  growing  new  centres 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Louisville  and 
Memphis,  have  diverted  much  of  the  trade 
of  New  Orleans  by  steamboat  and  railroad 
lines,  tapping  the  trade  of  the  great  river 
and  its  tributaries,  and  competing  even  fcr 
the  dry -goods  supplies  of  Texas.  Not  so  se- 
verely crippled  in  credit  or  cash  as  the  Cres- 
cent City,  not  subjected  to  the  same  internal 
taxation  and  depreciation  of  values,  these 
younger  rivals  have  stolen  away  much  of 
their  elder  sister's  trade,  leaving  her  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  her  cotton  and  other  staples. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  when  the  bar 
obstructions  are  removed,  or  the  St.  Philip's 
Canal  facilitates  the  navigation  by  making 
a  safe  and  easy  outlet  to  the  Gulf,  that  New 
Orleans  will  regain  her  lost  ground,  and  start 
on  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

But  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans  are  the  want  of  capi- 
tal (or  of  credit  that  might  command  it),  and 
the  terrible  taxation.  Federal  and  State,  un- 
der which  it  staggers.  True,  she  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  a  discriminating  tariff  in  favor  of 
her  sugar,  which  apparently  does  her  no  good, 
while  all  other  articles  in  which  she  might 
trade  successfully  are  heavily  weighted. 
Woolen  and  cotton  goods,  the  foreign  liquor 
trade,  clothing,  earthenware,  and  all  articles 
in  common  use,  thus  "  protected"  against  for- 
eign competition,  prevent  direct  trade  with 
Europe  for  her  cheaper  fabrics,  and  restrict 
the  trade,  which  otherwise  would  spring  up, 
in  exchange  for  cotton.  But  the  Federal 
taxation  is  the  lightest  of  these  burdens,  and 
only  indirectly  felt.  Piled  up  over  these  are 
city  and  State  taxation,  both  indefinite  quan- 
tities under  the  existing  government,  which 
is  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  The 
license  duties,  the  direct  taxes  on  his  cap- 
ital employed  in  business,  on  his  real  estate, 
on  his  cash  capital  unemployed  in  busi- 
ness, on  railway  and  steamboat  stock,  to- 
gether with  stamp  duties  and  payment  of 
percentage  to  the  assessors,  who  are  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  assessment, 
leave  the  trader  or  the  proprietor  little  if 
any  margin  for  himself  when  these  exactions 
have  been  met.  If  he  does  not  pay,  the  proc- 
ess of  collection  is  most  summary.  On  short 
notice  the  property  is  sold  at  public  sale  for 
what  it  will  bring,  and  inevitably  sacrificed 
in  a  community  where  no  one  has  money  to 
invest.  The  cotton  crop,  which  the  world 
must  have,  is  chiefly  moved  by  foreign  cap- 
ital.    English,  French,  German,  and  New 


York  banking  houses  make  more  money  out 
of  exchange  at  such  periods  than  the  planter 
or  his  factor  can  out  of  his  produce.  There 
are  in  New  Orleans  but  ten  or  eleven  bank- 
ing houses,  whose  entire  paid-up  capital  does 
not  reach  $7,500,000,  and  the  total  deposits 
average  about  double  that  sum — only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  when  the  amount  necessary 
to  move  one-third  of  a  cotton  crop  now  aver- 
aging 4,000,000  bales  annually  is  considered, 
not  to  mention  the  other  staples  and  arti- 
cles of  internal  trade  drawn  down  the  river 
from  the  vast  region  above,  and  by  the  rail- 
roads from  the  surrounding  country  made 
tributary  to  lier  trade  by  the  new  lines  of 
railway  and  water  communication,  executed 
or  in  process  of  execution. 

The  navigation  of  New  Orleans  comprises 
the  ocean  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  and 
the  river  fleet,  and  cotton  is  king  again  over 
this  branch  of  business.  The  river  trade 
has  fallen  off  immensely,  owing  to  causes 
already  explained ;  the  ocean  trade  holds 
its  own,  either  in  direct  transit  or  coastwise 
to  the  great  Northern  porta,  where  the  cot- 
ton is  transhipped  for  European  ports.  From 
the  annual  statement  of  shipping,  for  the 
year  ending  August  3,  1873,  it  ayjpears  that 
there  entered  the  port  of  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing that  time : 

Vessels  from  Foeeign  Pokts. 

Number.  Tonnage. 

American  steamers   73  64,432 

American  sailing  vessels   196  131,319 

Foreign  steamers   104  1  68,519 

Foreign  sailing  vessels   428  255,ii42 

Ameeioan  Vessels  oleaeed  fob  Foeeign  Poets. 

Number.  Tonnage. 

Steamers    37  39,509 

Sailing  vessels   216  138,840 

Coastwise. 

Number,  Tonnage. 

American  steamers   286  222,880 

American  sailing  vessels   98  45,792 

Foreign  steamers   96  163,619 

Foreign  sailing  vessels   418  264,641 

Statement  of  the  Nitmbee  of  Ocean  and  Gulf  Ves- 
sels BELONGING  TO  THE  POET  OF  NeW  OeLEANS. 

Number.  Tonnage. 

Steam   5  2,592 

River  steam   151  36,720 

Sailing   369  13,059 

Barges   _J  841 

Total   532  53,212 

There  are  now  in  the  regular  service  the 
following  lines  of  steam-ships :  to  L:verpool, 
three  regular  and  two  occasional  lines ;  to 
Bremen,  one  regular  line  ;  to  Hamburg,  one 
regular  line;  to  New  York,  three  weekly 
lines;  to  Philadelphia,  one  semi-monthly 
line  ;  to  Baltimore,  one  semi-monthly  line. 

An  idea  of  the  work  done  by  the  Liver- 
pool lines  above  named,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  American,  German,  and  English 
owners,  a  few  of  whom  are  resident  at  New 
Orleans,  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
brief  statement  of  the  business  done  by  the 
State  Line,  furnished  by  its  agent  from  his 
books : 

"  The  imports  by  the  State  Line  Steam- 
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ship  Company  to  this  port  consist  of  Scotch 
and  English  beer  and  ale,  hardware,  caus- 
tic, bicarbonate  of  soda,  ammonia,  English 
cheeses,  cotton  ticks,  dry -goods,  and  salt. 
From  Bordeaux,  sardines,  wines  and  bran- 
dies, preserved  fruits,  linen  lawns,  and 
cloths.  The  average  length  of  voyages  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  days.  This  is  prefer- 
able to  Northern  routes  on  account  of  gen- 
eral pleasant  weather  during  winter  months, 
having  also  vessels  of  the  finest  construction, 
with  careful  and  experienced  officers.  We 
"believe  it  will  eventually  be  the  favorite 
route  for  travelers  of  the  West.  The  exports 
by  the  same  line  were,  in  sixteen  voyages  to 
Liverpool,  3150  hides,  191  hogsheads  of  tobac- 
co, 43,732  bales  of  cotton,  37,370  skins  of  oil- 
cake, 4040  barrels  of  cotton-seed  oil,  35,620 
staves,  562  bales  of  moss,  5923  barrels  of  flour, 
176,865  bushels  of  corn,  $1,099,450  in  specie 
from  Mexico  ;  with  1400  immigrants  inward 
and  400  passengers  outward,  which  will  more 
than  doable  next  year. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation 
Company,  running  a  line  of  steamers  and 
barges  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis, 
owns  a  fleet  of  seven  steamers  and  fifty  huge 
barges.  Forty-nine  trips  were  made  during 
the  year,  and  nearly  two  hundred  barges 
towed  by  their  steamers.  The  Southern 
planters  fail  to  raise  their  own  corn,  in  their 
anxiety  to  lay  down  a  greater  breadth  of 
cotton,  and  the  great  artery  of  the  West 
brings  down  and  puts  in  circulation  annual- 
ly, via  New  Orleans,  seven  millions  of  bush- 
els of  corn.  Of  this  about  one  million  and 
a  half  are  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  Cuba, 
and  other  foreign  ports,  about  as  much  sent 
to  neighboring  Gulf  ports,  and  the  balance 
used  for  Southern  distribution.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  what  a  large  tribute  the  South  an- 
nually pays  the  West  for  an  article  it  could 
so  readily  produce  at  one-fifth  of  the  cost,  in 
connection  with  its  cotton  culture.  Flour 
-also  is  sent  down  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  great  national  granary  "  out  West." 
The  total  supply  sent  to  New  Orleans  aver- 
ages from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  of  barrels  annually,  the  great 
bulk  of  which  is  for  Southern  consump- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  daily 
bread"  of  the  South  (whether  wheaten  or 
corn)  is  supplied  in  great  part  by  her  ener- 
getic and  enterprising  Western  neighbors, 
who  furnish  "hog"  as  well  as  "hominy." 
Bacon  to  the  value  of  one  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  was  received  during  the  past  year 
at  New  Orleans  from  the  interior.  Horse- 
feed  likewise  comes  down  in  great  quanti- 
ties. 

For  the  article  of  oats  alone  upward  of  one 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  find  their 
way  out  of  Southern  into  Western  pockets ; 
and  hay  from  the  same  quarter,  and  from 
the  North,  extracts  another  million  of  dol- 
lars merely  through  the  avenue  of  New  Or- 


leans. But  New  Orleans  does  not  deal  in 
solids  alone.  IrresiDective  of  molasses  of 
native  product,  she  takes  yet  more  of  the 
Western  com  and  rye  in  liquid  shape,  the 
annual  value  of  her  whisky  supply  rising  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  $3,166,000  for  1871-72, 
and  $2,172,000  for  1872-73.  Thus  for  these 
articles  of  Western  produce,  in  solid  and 
fluid  form.  New  Orleans  and  the  South  pay 
tribute  to  the  West  to  the  tune  of  $6,000,000 
annually.  The  consumption  of  the  great 
growing  and  thirsty  State  of  Texas,  how- 
ever, is  drawn  chiefly  from  New  Orleans, 
though  the  other  Gulf  cities  also  take  their 
share. 

The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  in- 
terior finding  its  outlet  at  New  Orleans 
amounted  in  1871-72  to  $169,653,107,  against 
$184,624,927  for  1872-73,  showing  an  increase 
of  receipts  of  nearly  $15,000,000  for  the  last 
year  over  its  predecessor. 

The  custom-house  statistics  show  the  fol- 
lowing items  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1873 : 

Foreign  Imports  and  Exports. 


Fiscal  Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1869-70  

$14,993,756 
19,427,238 
18,502,528 
19,916,285 

$106,060,340 
95,243,744 
90,382,975 
101,994,511 

1870-71  

1871-72  

1872-73  

This  table  shows  the  quantity  of  cotton 
exported  from  New  Orleans  for  the  four 
years  ending  August  31, 1873,  and  the  total 
crop  raised  for  each  year : 


Years. 

Exports. 
New  Orleans. 

Total  Crops. 

1870   

Bales. 
1,185,050 
1,541,359 
1,087,453 
1,406,026 

3,114,592 
4,347,206 
2,974,351 
3,930,508 

1871  

1872  

1873   

The  value  of  cotton  exported  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1873  (1,406,206  bales),  is 
estimated  to  be  $118,700,738. 

In  a  previous  article  in  this  Magazine  the 
fact  of  the  increased  and  increasing  culture 
of  rice  in  Louisiana  was  commented  upon, 
and  the  particulars  given.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation has  confirmed  and  strengthened 
the  predictions  and  previsions  indulged  in, 
and  confirmed  the  belief  that  at  some  day 
not  far  distant  the  old  rice  fields  of  South 
Carolina,  now  rapidly  reverting  to  jungle 
and  reeds,  and  the  great  rice  fields  of  the 
Egyptian  Delta  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rosetta 
and  Damietta  branches  of  the  Nile,  would 
find  their  most  dangerous  rival  in  the  as  yet 
unreclaimed  swamps  and  bayous  of  Southern 
Louisiana.  Already  many  of  the  sugar  plan- 
tations have  been  diverted  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  cereal  with  great  success  and 
corresponding  profit.  The  growth  of  this 
culture  may  be  judged  from  the  exports, 
which,  in  the  years  succeeding  the  war, 
1865-66,  amounted  to  but  20,900  barrels  and 
sacks,  rising  in  1870-71  to  52,800,  and  in 
1872-73  amounting  to  nearly  four  times  the 
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quantity  first  mentioned,  viz.,  74,000  barrels 
and  sacks,  by  the  authenticated  returns  of 
the  prices  current  for  the  year.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  why  this  diversion  of 
production  and  labor  into  new  channels 
should  continue  permanent  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  expa- 
tiate upon.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  rice  region  of  the  fu- 
ture in  America  will  be  found  in  this  vicin- 
ity and  in  Florida. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a  shrewd 
English  observer,  who  visited  New  Orleans 
three  years  ago,  that  "  the  imperial  city  of 
New  York  during  the  war,  by  large  and  free 
capital  and  military  and  naval  power,  sup- 
planted New  Orleans  in  her  trade,  and  still 
continues  to  hold  the  new  relations  thus  es- 
tablished by  force  of  its  superior  monetary 
resources,  and  by  a  pressure  on  canals  and 
railways  carried  to  the  last  extreme  of  strin- 
gency, in  pursuance  of  purely  local  interests, 
against  which  New  Orleans,  by  straining  her 
utmost  means,  can  with  difficulty,  and  but 
partially,  recover  her  lost  ground."  "  Wher- 
ever," says  this  acute  witness,  "they  suc- 
cessfully took  up  the  trade  of  New  Orleans 
during  the  war,  they  have  continued  more 
or  less  to  prevail,  and  from  the  start  thus 
made  are  the  better  able,  from  their  con- 
served capital  and  profits,  to  make  fresh  in- 
cursions and  conquests."  The  magnitude  of 
the  business  here  is  seen  only  in  the  export 
of  domestic  products.  In  the  import  of 
foreign  commodities,  whether  for  domestic 
consumptioii  or  re-export,  it  dwindles  into 
marked  disproportion.  This  is  confirmed 
by  a  glance  at  the  exports  and  imports  to 
and  from  foreign  countries  from  this  port, 
the  former  reaching  over  a  liundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  value,  the  latter  modestly 
keeping  but  little  over  the  tens  of  millions. 
Hence,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
British  observer  somewhat  sarcastically  re- 
marks :  "  The  great  bulk  of  the  customs  du- 
ties is  collected  in  the  modest  building  in 
Wall  Street,  New  York.  The  imposing  Maine 
granite  Custom-house  of  New  Orleans  must 
have  been  designed  when  New  Orleans  was 
both  presently  and  prospectively  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  this  branch  of  revenue, 
which,  no  doubt,  under  a  wise  policy,  she 
might  still  become.  As  it  is,  New  Orleans 
can  not  be  supposed  to  supply  direct  the 
extensive  countries  from  which  she  draws 
immense  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, hides,  and  other  raw  products  with  more 
than  a  tithe  of  the  foreign  merchandise  they 
consume,  of  which  she  is  the  proper  and  most 
economical  port  of  entry." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  shrewd  stran- 
ger, who  had  neither  prejudices  nor  prepos- 
sessions to  warp  his  judgment.  He  adds: 
"  The  foreign  commodities  re-exported  from 
New  Orleans,  amounting  in  1870  to  less  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  in  value,  exhibit 


strongly  at  once  the  maimed  condition  of 
trade  and  the  great  opportunities  which,  un- 
der better  conditions,  might  present  them- 
selves." 

The  United  States  official  returns  of  tax- 
ation will  substantiate  the  extent  of  these 
drawbacks  on  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans, 
and  which  bear  heavily  also  on  the  lesser 
Southern  ports.  The  internal  revenue  taxa- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1872,  footed  up  $16,392,000 
on  the  five  items  of  spirits,  tobacco,  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  banking  capital.  Of 
this  Louisiana  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  the  sum  of  $1,340,000  for  her  share, 
Virginia  and  Maryland  alone  exceeding, 
and  North  Carolina  only  equaling  her  in 
amount.  From  Virginia  the  enormous  sum 
of  $7,350,000  was  derived;  from  Maryland, 
$3,750,000.  Contrasting  the  relative  pros- 
perity and  position  of  the  States  named,  the 
unparalleled  severity  of  this  imposition  on 
prostrate  Louisiana  will  be  seen,  while  it 
also  gives  an  evidence  of  the  gigantic  efii'orts 
she  is  making  and  has  made  to  revive  her 
commercial  prosperity.  The  giant  States 
of  the  Eastern  division,  with  their  riotous 
prosperity  and  boundless  wealth,  annually 
accumulating  as  a  snow-ball  does  as  it  rolls 
along,  including  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania,  contribute  to  the 
national  Treasury  only  double  the  amount 
drawn  from  the  impoverished  South. 

What  New  Orleans  is  to  the  foreign  cotton 
trade  of  the  South,  the  young  city  of  Mem- 
phis is  to  the  interior  commerce  in  that 
staple.  This  new  centre  is  now  just  half  a 
century  old,  having  obtained  her  charter 
in  1824.  It  reminds  one  of  Sancho  Pan- 
za's  "sea-ports"  of  Barataria,  in  as  far  as 
proximity  to  the  sea  is  concerned,  yet  it  has 
a  "  direct  foreign  trade,"  over  sixty  per  cent, 
of  shipments  of  cotton  thence  last  year  be- 
ing to  foreign  countries.  Owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  tonnage  at  New  Orleans  last  year, 
and  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
much  of  the  Memphis  cotton  was  shipped 
via  Norfolk  and  New  York,  at  through  rates 
to  Liverpool,  Bremen,  etc.,  by  rail  and  steam, 
doing  away  with  the  New  York  middle-men 
altogether.  The  magnitude  of  these  inland 
operations,  and  their  rapid  increase,  may  be 
judged  by  the  figures  given  in  their  trade 
report  as  follows : 


1  1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1870-71.  1  1869-70. 

Stock  Sept.1.... 
Receipts  to  Au- 
gust 31  

Total  

Shipments  to  Au- 
gust 31  

Bales. 
1,686 

414,955 

Bales. 
2,176 

380,934 

Bales. 
4,280 

511,432 

Bales. 
94 

290,737 

416,641 
413,136 

383,110 
381,424 

515,712 
513,536 

290,831 
286,551 

3,505  i     1,686  1  2,176 

4,280 

Memphis  has  a  population  in  all  of  about 
50,000  inhabitants.  Situated  at  the  point 
just  between  the  cotton  and  corn  producing 
districts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  en  route  to 
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the  great  Atlantic  sea-ports,  to  which  she  is 
bound  with  iron  bands,  this  little  city,  of 
one-fifth  the  population  of  New  Orleans, 
threatens  to  rival  her  elder  sister  even  in 
the  export  of  cotton.  She  expects  to  handle 
this  year  upward  of  half  a  million  bales  of 
cotton,  and  her  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
solemnly  resolved  that  Port  Eoyal — an  em- 
bryo port  in  South  Carolina,  midway  be- 
tween Savannah  and  Charleston — is  the 
destined  "  gateway  of  Memphis  to  the  sea," 
to  which  both  the  older  sea -ports  demur, 
and  are  competing  for  that  privilege  by  new- 
ly projected  lines  of  railway  supplementing 
those  already  existing.  This  keen  compe- 
tition between  the  Southern  ports  for  the 
extension  of  their  lines  of  supply  shows  the 
energy  and  industry  with  which  the  South- 
ern merchants  are  striving  to  revive  and  in- 
crease their  commercial  relations  with  the 
interior  and  with  foreign  countries.  The 
classification  of  cotton  in  Memphis  is  the 
same  as  in  New  Orleans,  their  sources  of 
supply  being  the  same,  but  the  prevailing 
basis  of  transactions  is  the  Liverpool  stand- 
ard. This  export  trade  is  but  three  years 
old,  and  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  a  few  of 
her  cotton  brokers,  who,  since  the  war,  hav- 
ing tried  the  experiment  of  getting  direct 
orders  from  Liverpool,  developed  the  present 
system,  by  which  the  merchant  or  spinner 
abroad  can  buy  in  Memphis  from  the  produ- 
cer, and  have  the  cotton  delivered  to  him  in 
Liverpool  within  four  weeks  of  the  purchase, 
through  bills  of  lading,  with  insurance,  being 
effected  at  reasonable  rates,  thus  saving  the 
handling  of  the  cotton  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  commission  charges  incident  thereto. 
Besides  these  advantages,  there  is  also  the 
additional  one  that  the  foreign  buyer  can,  by 
cable,  control  and  regulate  his  orders  and 
shipments. 

This  system  the  shrewd  English  and  for- 
eign merchants,  and  branches  of  foreign 
houses,  have  long  since  adopted ;  but  to  see 
little  Memphis  coming  into  the  ring  against 
big  New  Orleans  reminds  one  of  the  prize- 
fight for  the  belt  in  which  little  Tom  Sayers 
faced  the  Benicia  Boy,  showing  how  science 
and  pluck  can  sometimes  make  up  for  infe- 
rior size  and  strength.  By  act  of  Congress 
Memphis  has  been  made  a  port  of  entry, 
paying  its  own  import  duties  on  the  spot,  in- 
stead of  at  New  York  or  Boston.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1870,  Mem- 
phis paid  $41,140  in  gold  import  duties  on 
her  direct  imports  from  Europe.  Yet  Mem- 
phis is  far  north  of  the  centre  of  the  great 
"  Southern  cotton  belt,"  which  is  always 
considered  to  lie  between  the  thirty -fifth 
and  thirty-first  degrees  of  latitude;  and  it  is 
due  to  her  superior  management  and  energy 
alone  that  she  takes  the  trade  away  from 
the  older  cities  lying  in  the  very  heart  of 
that  region,  two  of  which.  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  are  awakening  to  the  necessity 


of  extraordinary  efforts  at  least  to  share  the 
new  departure  with  her  by  means  of  rail- 
road communications,  new  water  lines,  and 
direct  steamers — in  which  latter  movement 
Norfolk  is  the  successful  pioneer. 

The  series  of  disasters  which  has  visited 
Memphis  during  the  last  year  has  crippled 
her  river  trade  and  diminished  the  tonnage 
of  her  river  fleet  for  the  time.  The  epizo- 
otic, the  cholera,  the  small-pox,  successively 
visited  the  apparently  doomed  city ;  an  i6e 
blockade  and  late  thaw  crippled  navigation; 
then  followed  the  financial  crash  at  New 
York  in  the  very  height  of  the  business  sea- 
son, owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago  and 
payment  of  the  French  indemnity  in  Europe, 
all  of  which  operated  injuriously  on  trade. 
Yet  in  general  trade  the  little  city  boasts  to 
have  "held  its  own"  the  past  year,  and  is 
hopeful  of  a  bright  future.  From  the  causes 
enumerated,  and  possibly  also  from  extend- 
ing railway  connections,  the  river  fleet  has 
been  reduced.  A  local  authority  thus  ad- 
mits the  facts :  "  Three  years  ago  the  assess- 
ed value  of  steamers  engaged  in  local  river 
trade  was,  in  round  numbers,  $1,000,000,  and 
the  next  year  this  valuation  was  reduced  to 
$650,000,  the  vessels  carrying  freight  and 
passengers  enrolled  here  numbering  thirty- 
five.  Now  the  number  is  reduced  to  less 
than  twenty,  and  their  aggregate  value  will 
not  exceed  half  a  million  dollars." 

The  banking  capital  of  Memphis  was  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers  at  about  $2,000,000. 

The  other  interior  cotton  ports  are  Augus- 
ta, Columbus,  and  Macon  in  Georgia,  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma  in  Alabama,  Nashville  in 
Tennessee,  and  a  few  smaller  ones.  From 
September  1,  1873,  up  to  November  22  about 
100,000  bales  had  passed  through  these  chan- 
nels, being  about  11,000  more  bales  than  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  in  1872. 

The  towns  of  Columbia  and  Camden,  in 
South  Carolina,  once  did  a  large  cotton  trade, 
but  with  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  crops 
since  the  war,  and  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
way lines  opening  direct  communication 
between  the  planter  and  the  sea-port,  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  interior  towns  in  the 
Southern  States  has  decreased,  and  is  dimin- 
ishing. 

Mobile  was  fortunate  in  escaping  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  war,  although  its  sub- 
sequent effects  on  her  trade  have  been  more 
disastrous  than  to  any  other  city  except 
Charleston.  The  extension  of  railroad  lines 
in  her  case,  thus  far,  has  proved  injurious  to 
her,  especially  the  opening  of  the  line  of 
140  miles  between  her  and  New  Orleans ; 
the  latter  city  having  derived  almost  all  the 
benefit,  the  former  much  of  the  loss,  through 
that  connection.  When,  however,  Mobile 
can  carry  through  her  two  lines,  which  are 
to  tap  the  coal  region  and  connect  her  with 
Arkansas  and  the  West,  she  may  recover  her 
losses,  and  start  out  on  a  new  career  of  pros- 
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perity.  Her  present  prospects  are  not  brill- 
iant. Like  most  of  the  Southern  ports,  her 
chief  activity  centres  in  cotton,  although 
she  deals  also  in  naval  stores,  lumber,  and 
dry-goods.  Her  river  trade  is  still  consid- 
erable, though  not  as  heavy  as  it  used  to  be 
before  the  railway  lines  came  into  competi- 
tion with  the  steamers.  Modern  experience, 
both  in  the  North  and  South,  has  demon- 
strated how  fatal  railway  competition  is  to 
riparian  trade,  and  how  fallacious  the  con- 
trary of  that  theory,  so  long  entertained, 
has  proved  to  be.  Harbor  and  bar  improve- 
ments are  urgently  needed  at  Mobile,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Congressional  commission 
which  lately  visited  and  inspected  both  will 
lead  to  practical  results  in  improving  the 
facilities  for  the  trade  of  the  outlet  to  this 
giant  young  State. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  for  the  commercial 
year  ending  August  31,  1873,  were  332,457 
bales,  against  288,012  the  year  previous,  an 
increase  of  44,445  bales.  The  floods  of  1872 
destroyed  not  less  than  35,000  to  40,000  bales 
that  would  have  found  a  market  here.  The 
direct  foreign  shipments  were  132,130  bales, 
weighing  64,368,451  pounds ;  average  weight 
per  bale,  487  pounds ;  value  per  bale,  $82  95 ; 
and  average  cost  per  pound,  17.03  cents. 
Taking  the  averages  above  for  the  whole 
receipts,  we  have  the  sum  of  $27,577,408  15 
as  the  value  of  cotton  received  last  year. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  cotton  sold  at 
Mobile  for  foreign  account  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans  for  shipment,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
tonnage  there.  Such  will  not  be  the  case 
this  season,  as  there  is  there,  and  to  arrive, 
a  much  larger  supply  than  last  year.  The 
foreign  exports  since  September  1  are  in 
excess  of  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

The  receipts  from  September  1  to  De- 
cember 1,  inclusive,  aggregate  81,814  bales, 
against  an  aggregate  for  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  year  of  112,877  bales,  show- 
ing a  net  falling  off  of  31,063  bales.  By  rail- 
roads there  is  a  decrease  of  31,453  bales,  and 
by  rivers  an  increase  of  390  bales. 

Up  to  March  1,  1873,  the  "  through"  cot- 
ton to  New  Orleans  footed  up  about  25,000 
bales,  and  this  year  only  5466  bales,  showing 
that  the  falling  off  is  largely  in  "  through" 
cotton,  and  not  in  the  amount  handled  at 
Mobile,  as  would  appear  at  the  first  glance. 

The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  import- 
ed into  the  district  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1873,  is  stated  at  $1,099,716,  and  the  total 
duties  thereon  at  $44,212  71,  these  figures 
not  including  merchandise  brought  from 
other  districts  in  bond. 

The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  the  port  of  Mobile  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1873,  is  given  in  the  1873  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  as  follows  : 

Total  exported  in  American  vessels. . .  $3,860,636 

Total  exported  in  foreign  vessels   8,514,479 

Grand  total  $12,375,115 


I  Lumber  is  a  growing  branch  of  trade,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  of  great  importance. 
The  supply  has  at  all  times  been  ample,  but 
insufficiency  of  tonnage  has  greatly  restrict- 
ed business.  Total  shipments,  2,627,549  feet, 
against  1,725,574  last  year,  not  including 
many  cargoes  not  cleared  at  the  custom- 
house, in  vessels  having  coasting  licenses, 
and  shipments  to  the  interior. 

The  direct  importations  of  coffee  have  of 
late  years  largely  increased,  and  promise  to 
become  at  no  distant  day  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  city's  commerce.  The  superior 
inducements  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  in 
the  matter  of  cheap  freights  and  rapid  trans- 
it to  the  West  have  made  the  city  a  most  de- 
sirable distributing  point  for  the  Western 
trade  centres,  and  have  diverted  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  coffee  business  which 
formerly  sought  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-board.  The  imports  thus  far  this  season 
are  17,125  bags,  against  23,116  last  season. 

The  new  and  growing  coal  interests  of 
Alabama  challenge  attention,  since  the  South 
bids  fair  soon  to  furnish  all  her  own  coal 
from  her  own  fields.  The  comparative  re- 
ceipts of  coal  at  Mobile  for  the  past  three 
years  are  as  follows  : 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Pennsylvania  and  England . . 

Tons. 
6404 
353 

Tons. 
8359 
1561 

Tons. 
8069 
1466 

The  attention  of  capitalists  in  the  North 
and  in  Europe  has  at  last  been  turned  to 
Alabama,  and  the  astonishing  reports  which 
have  been  sent  forth  as  to  her  immense  rich- 
ness in  minerals  have  gained  credence.  The 
Mobile  Board  of  Trade  has  done  much  in 
disseminating  information  on  this  subject, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  credit.  Numbers  of 
gentlemen  from  the  North  and  from  Europe 
have  visited  the  State  during  the  past  year 
to  see  for  themselves.  Large  investments 
have  been  made  by  Pennsylvanians  and  En- 
glishmen. There  are  now  in  operation  in 
Middle  Alabama  some  fourteen  blast-fur- 
naces, and  a  number  building  and  projected ; 
others  will  follow  soon  ;  then  we  may  look 
for  rolling-mills,  nail  factories,  etc.  The 
hardware  merchants  are  now  buying  nails, 
bar,  square,  and  round  iron,  in  adjoining 
States.  The  tide  of  traffic  in  these  things 
is  changing,  and  money  which  formerly  went 
to  England  and  the  North  for  such  goods  is 
now  going  into  the  hands  of  men  who  live 
in  the  South.  Rome,  in  Georgia,  and  Bir- 
mingham, in  Alabama,  are  the  chief  centres 
of  this  new  production,  some  details  of  which 
have  already  been  given  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle in  this  Magazine. 

The  production  of  turpentine  is  thus  re- 
ferred to:  "In  this  branch  of  trade  there  is 
constant  improvement.  Every  year  new  or- 
chards are  being  opened,  and  the  production 
increased.  The  production  in  the  country 
adjacent  for  the  past  year,  ending  Sep  tern- 
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ber  1,  readied,  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  15,000 
to  20,000  barrels ;  resin,  75,000  to  100,000  bar- 
rels ;  pitch  and  tar,  1000  barrels ;  estimated 
value,  notwithstanding  a  much  lower  range 
of  prices,  $750,000,  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent,  over  the  year  previous."  When  it  is 
known  that  this  trade  is  but  of  two  years' 
growth  the  increase  will  not  seem  so  in- 
considerable. The  field  for  its  develop- 
ment is  almost  boundless,  the  demand  for 
the  products  equally  so.  North  Carolina 
may  anticipate  a  sharp  rivalry  from  Ala- 
bama in  coming  years  in  her  hitherto  unri- 
valed specialty  in  tar,  turpentine,  and  resin. 
The  pitch-pine  of  Alabama  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  the  country,  and  the  pine  orchards 
will  yield  rich  fruit  to  the  enterprise  of  their 
woikers. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port 
of  Mobile  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1873, 
are  given  as  follows : 


Entries. 

Arrivals. 

Clearances 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Foreign . . . 

60 

34,187 

89T 

62 

36,344 

944 

American . 

30 

12,952 

312 

38 

18,954 

430 

Coastwise. 

123 

41,305 

1398 

91 

22,757 

671 

Total. .. 

213 

88,444 

2607 

191 

78,055 

2045 

The  city  of  Charleston,  which  felt  the 
brunt  of  the  war  more  than  any  of  her  sis- 
ters, and  whose  losses  were  in  every  way 
greater  than  theirs,  with  the  additional  bur- 
dens of  misgovernment  and  terrible  taxation 
imposed  upon  her  people,  is  yet  recovering 
and  regaining  her  lost  position  as  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  Southern  commerce.  A  late 
report  gives  the  following  satisfactory  state- 
ments : 

"  Before  making  any  remarks  upon  the 
facts  which  these  tables  present  it  may  be 
as  well  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  condition 
in  which  the  war  left  us.  A  large  and  val- 
uable portion  of  our  city  had  been  laid  in 
ashes.  All  the  railroads  in  which  the  city 
was  interested — and  the  debt  of  the  city  is 
largely  due  to  subscript  ions  to  railroads — 
were  worn  out,  and  in  some  instances  de- 
stroyed. The  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  in  which 
the  city  had  one  million  of  stock — one-fifth 
of  its  debt — was  thrown  aside,  and  no  funds 
were  to  be  had  then,  or  have  been  obtained 
since,  to  complete  it.  The  rich  sea-coast  of 
the  State,  which  furnished,  with  its  cotton 
and  rice  plantations,  so  large  an  amount  of 
valuable  produce  for  export,  and  required 
8uch  large  supplies  of  goods,  was  ruified. 
The  planters  who  made  their  residence  in 
Charleston,  who  formed  a  leading  class 
among  its  citizens,  and  who  spent  their  in- 
comes among  us,  were  compelled  by  their 
fallen  fortunes  to  seek  elsewhere  cheaper 
residences  than  a  city  affords.  Merchants 
found  themselves  with  their  long  accumula- 
tions gone  forever  from  them,  and  nothing 
but  their  old  credit  and  character  left ;  and 
a  banking  capital  of  $14,000,000  was  almost 
entirely  swept  away.    Taxes,  which  in  for- 


mer years  had  been  levied  upon  incomes  de- 
rived from  the  various  pursuits  of  life  as 
well  as  upon  property,  were  now,  by  new 
laws,  made  to  bear  entirely  upon  the  latter, 
and  naturally  fell  chiefly  upon  what  was 
visible — real  estate.  Add  to  this  the  dis- 
ruption of  all  the  former  political  and  social 
organizations,  the  forming  of  a  new  govern- 
ment in  which  the  late  slaves  became  the 
rulers,  and  the  flood  of  extravagance  and 
corruption  which  has  naturally  followed, 
and  there  will  be  no  wonder  that  for  a  long 
time  there  was  small  improvement  visible 
in  building  again  the  city,  and  that  its  des- 
olate places  still  remained." 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  trade  of 
Charleston  in  commercial  fertilizers,  manu- 
factured from  the  South  Carolina  phosphates, 
are  not  fully  appreciated.  It  has  developed 
itself  with  singular  rapidity,  and  the  busi- 
ness has  been  attended  with  encouraging 
results.  The  early  companies,  selling  their 
fertilizers  at  extreme  prices,  made  handsome 
dividends,  and  were  able  to  improve  and  in- 
crease their  power,  while  laying  by  a  reserve 
fund  to  meet  contingent  expenses.  The  late 
companies  took  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  the  pioneers,  and  avoided  many  of  the  ex- 
pensive mistakes  into  which  their  prede- 
cessors fell.  There  are  now  six  factories  for 
making  commercial  fertilizers  in  or  near  the 
city.  They  are  the  Wando  Company,  the 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Superphosphate  Com- 
pany, the  Pacific  Guano  Company,  the  At- 
lantic Company,  the  Stono  Company,  and 
I.  B.  Sardy's  Wappoo  Mills.  The  five  first- 
mentioned  companies  have  acid  chambers  of 
the  largest  and  most  approved  patterns,  and 
it  is  claimed  for  the  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Su- 
perphosphate Company  that  it  has  the  lar- 
gest single  acid  chamber  in  the  United 
States.  The  combined  mining  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  which  are  mainly  cen- 
tred in  this  city,  have  diverted  from  other 
investments,  since  1868,  and  accumulated 
here  at  least  $4,000,000,  represented  by  mills, 
machinery,  dredges,  pumps,  steamers,  wharf 
property,  etc.  The  first  shipment  of  the 
crude  phosphate  was  made  in  1867,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  July  1,  1872,  no  less  than 
242,415  tons  were  shipped,  and  nearly  90,000 
tons  of  manufactured  fertilizers.  During  the 
past  season  the  demand  was  unusually  act- 
ive. The  companies  have  been  working  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  and  the  shipments 
have  been  larger  than  ever  before.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  has  grown  to  be  an  extensive  business, 
the  five  companies  which  have  acid  cham- 
bers having  made  since  they  were  built 
10,614  tons  of  acid,  worth  over  $350,200,  and 
instead  of  importing  it,  are  now  able  to  fill 
orders  for  the  trade. 

The  lumber  mills  of  Charleston  are  on  the 
most  extended  scale,  affording  the  greatest 
facilities  for  the  cutting,  handling,  and  ship- 
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ping  of  lumber,  while  the  bold  river  fronts 
of  the  city,  with  ample  ponds,  securely  pro- 
tected, where  the  immense  rafts  await  the 
shipper,  are  probably  uneqnaled  in.  any 
Southern  market.  There  are  now  at  work, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  some  seven  saw- 
mills, of  a  capacity  of  about  twenty  million 
feet  per  annum.  Most  of  them  are  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  receive  the  arrivals  from 
the  great  store-house  of  theEdisto,  the  source 
from  which  most  of  the  timber  comes  for  the 
supply  of  this  market.  This  branch  of  com- 
merce shows  increased  activity,  and  prom- 
ises to  largely  develop  in  importance  and 
value.    The  shipments  were  8,389,174  feet  in 

1865-  66,  and  they  reached  near  20,000,000 
feet  in  1871-72. 

The  land  and  water  connections  of  Charles- 
ton are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  although 
the  city  urgently  needs  an  independent  con- 
nection by  railroad  with  the  West.  Charles- 
ton has  eight  steamers  running  to  New  York, 
and  two  each  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston.  There  are  also  steamers  to  Savan- 
nah and  Florida,  and  to  various  points  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast. 

The  banking  capital  of  Charleston  was 
nothing  when  the  war  closed,  and  is  now 
(including  the  capital  of  private  bankers) 
about  $3,500,000.  The  total  deposits  are 
$2,745,990,  including  $1,590,000  held  by  the 
four  savings-banks. 

The  sea-island  cotton  culture  has  not  pros- 
pered since  the  war,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
ravages  of  caterpillars  and  unfavorable  sea- 
sons. This  has  led  to  diminished  planting, 
and  a  diminished  export  compared  with 
what  it  was  before  that  period.  For  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  war 
the  aggregate  production  of  the  three  States, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  was 
129,805  bales,  of  which  quantity  Charleston 
exported  80,898  bales,  and  of  which  export 
54,904  bales  were  the  growth  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1872  she  grew  and  exported  but 
23,000  bales. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  have  increased  from 
111,714  bales  in  1865-66,  and  165,316  bales  in 

1866-  G7,  to  282,086  bales  in  1871-72,  being  re- 
spectively five  per  cent.,  eight  per  cent.,  and 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop.  The  for- 
eign exports  of  cotton  have  increased  from 
54,210  bales  in  186.5-66,  and  80,896  bales  in 
1866-67,  to  111,388  bales  in  1871-72. 

The  receipts  of  rice,  which  were  only 
4019  tierces  in  1865-66,  and  15,337  tierces  in 
1866-67,  were  42,677  in  1871-72 ;  and  the  ex- 
ports have  increased  from  3120  tierces  in 
1865-66  to  32,610  tierces  in  1871-72. 

The  lumber  business  shows  a  steady  im- 
provement, the  exports  of  lumber  having 
increased  from  8,389,171  feet  in  1865-66  to 
18,460,339  in  1871-72. 

The  naval  stores  business  has  developed 
with  surprising  rapidity.   In  1865-66  the  ex- 


ports were  32,136  barrels,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  54,026  barrels.  Last  year  the  ex- 
ports were  147,910  barrels. 

The  wholesale  grocery  and  jobbing  trade 
is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
the  business  of  1872  being,  upon  an  average, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1871. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  Charleston  has 
gone  on  surely,  if  not  as  rapidly  as  could  be 
wished.  Last  year  $473,800  were  spent  for 
new  buildings  and  repairs  in  the  city,  and 
$177,509  for  similar  work  on  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and, making  a  total  expenditure  in  the  year 
of  $651,309. 

Truck  farming,  a  business  which  has 
sprung  up  since  the  war,  now  gives  active 
and  profitable  employment  to  a  capital  of 
$295,000.  On  Charleston  Neck  about  three 
hundred  laborers  are  constantly  at  work, 
and  last  season  no  less  than  216,974  pack- 
ages of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were 
shipped  to  Northern  cities. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  use  of  this 
port  by  vessels  of  heavy  draught  is  the  sand 
bar  at  the  entrance,  about  five  miles,  in  an 
air  line,  below  the  city.  The  channels 
through  which  vessels  pass  undergo  gradual 
changes,  and  those  used  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  have  been  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  shallowing  of  the  water.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  has  nearly  always 
been  found  not  immediately  opposite  to  the 
harbor  front,  but  at  a  point  to  the  southward, 
near  the  end  of  Morris  Island,  at  which  point 
there  is  a  depth  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feet  at  high  water.  The  outlet  now  used  by 
large  vessels,  known  as  Pumpkin  Hill  Chan- 
nel, has  only  been  serviceable  since  the  sink- 
ing of  the  stone  fleet  during  the  war,  which 
obstruction  deflected  the  water  from  the  old 
ship  channel,  and  threw  it  across  the  Pump- 
kin Hill  shoal. 

During  the  war  the  channel  was  injured 
by  the  sinking  of  blockade-runners  ;  but  the 
wrecks  are  now  removed,  and  Major-General 
Q.  A.  Gillmore,  U.S.A.,  who  has  the  work  in 
charge,  is  confident  of  being  able  to  secure, 
by  changing  the  jetty  and  by  judicious 
dredging,  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  feet  of  water.  The  preliminary  work 
has  already  begun,  and  as  Congress  has  made 
the  necessary  appropriations,  it  will  be  push- 
ed vigorously  to  its  completion. 

Charleston,  unlike  other  Southern  sea- 
ports, is  not  dependent  for  her  growth  and 
success  upon  staple  productions  alone.  In 
addition  to  her  business  in  cotton,  rice,  na- 
val stores,  and  lumber,  she  has  the  profitable 
and  well-nigh  exclusive  trade  in  commercial 
fertilizers  and  phosphates.  Beyond  these 
she  has  a  general  jobbing  business  larger  in 
volume  than  is  controlled  by  any  other  city 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 

With  regard  to  the  jobbing  trade,  definite 
information  can  be  given.    This  trade  has 
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steadily  increased  during  the  past  tliree 
years ;  and  the  various  dealers  are  now 
drawing  back  their  old  customers  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  who,  before  the  war,  made  all 
their  purchases  in  Charleston. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made 
last  year  informs  us  that  there  are  now 
running  between  Charleston  and  New  York 
eight  fine  steamers,  forming  a  tri- weekly 
iine,  capable  of  carrying  30,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton per  month.  The  steamers  have  all  first- 
class  passenger  accommodations,  and  can 
carry  a  large  number  of  passengers.  On  the 
Baltimore  line  there  are  three  steamers,  leav- 
ing once  every  five  days.  These  steamers 
have  also  passenger  accommodations,  and  a 
carrying  capacity  of  4800  bales  of  cotton 
per  month.  To  Philadelphia  there  are  two 
steamers  for  freight  only,  carrying  4500  bales 
per  month,  and  leaving  once  each  week.  To 
Boston  there  are  also  two  steamers  for  freight 
only,  capable  of  carrying  4500  bales  of  cotton 
per  month. 

The  management  of  the  steam-ship  lines 
out  of  this  port  has,  in  co-operation  with 
the  management  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, been  so  successful  as  to  attract  a  large 
amount  of  freight  to  the  city,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  1860,  the  increase  in  steam-ship 
freight  would  be  perhaps  three  hundred  per 
cent.  Its  growth  has,  however,  cut  oif  a 
large  sail  tonnage  from  employment,  and  the 
total  tonnage  named  in  1872  is  not  larger 
than  in  1860. 

To  Florida,  i.  e.,  to  Fernandina,  Jackson- 
ville, Pilatka,  and  other  points  on  the  St. 
Johns  Eiver,  via  Savannah,  there  is  a  line 
of  two  fine  steam-ships,  making  three  de- 
partures per  week.  These  vessels  have  first- 
class  passenger  accommodations,  and  am- 
ple freight  room  for  the  demands  of  the 
trade. 

Both  the  coastwise  and  foreign  trade  of 
Charleston  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  the  rapid  opening 
of  new  lines  of  railroad  to  the  south  and 
west  warrants  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  direct  lines  of  steamers  be- 
tween this  port  and  Europe  will  be  paying 
institutions. 

The  city  of  Savannah  is  one  of  the  few 
fortunate  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
ruin  and  loss  wrought  by  the  war  on  South- 
ern sea-ports.  Rather  she  has  gained  and 
thriven  by  the  events  which  crippled  and 
almost  crushed  her  less  fortunate  sister  and 
neighbor,  Charleston,  so  sternly  visited,  and 
whose  loss  both  of  capital  and  credit  for  a 
time  diverted  her  ancient  trade  into  the  new 
channel  of  the  Georgia  sea-port.  Charleston 
is  rapidly  regaining  her  lost  ground,  but  Sa- 
vannah still  thrives,  and  her  present  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  and  trade  are  greater 
now  than  ever  before  the  war.  The  value 
of  her  real  estate  has  also  appreciated  above 
the  ante  bellum  standard,  though  below  the 


inflated  valuation  it  reached  a  few  years 
after  the  return  of  peace.  SJie  can  boast 
also  of  a  little  direct  trade,  though  the 
steamers  run  irregularly  between  her  port 
and  those  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
Yet  the  enterprising  houses  of  Long  and  Co. 
and  Octavius  Cohen  and  Co.  annually  send 
their  steamers  to  Liverpool,  and  foreign  ves- 
sels seeking  direct  trade  are  not  infrequent 
visitors  to  her  port,  whence  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  cotton  receipts  are  shipped  di- 
rect, as  well  as  lumber  and  other  home  prod- 
ucts. She  also  has  two  other  regular  lines 
of  steamers  running  weekly  to  New  York, 
and  carrying  much  freight  as  well  as  nu- 
merous passengers,  especially  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  while  her  coastwise  trade  is 
also  considerable. 

The  rivalry  between  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton, which  is  as  old  as  the  two  cities,  has 
rather  been  increased  than  diminished  by 
their  closer  connection  by  railroad,  of  com- 
paratively recent  construction.  Nature  has 
certainly  done  most  for  Charleston  in  the 
matter  of  her  superiority  as  an  open  port, 
and  the  energy  of  her  merchants  is  proverb- 
ial ;  but  the  wounds  of  the  war,  and  her  fail- 
ure to  receive  the  same  contributions  of 
Northern  and  foreign  capital  as  her  rival, 
have  given  the  latter  a  temporary  advan- 
tage and  a  greater  appearance  of  prosperity. 
Moreover,  Savannah  has  the  control  of  her 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  her  own  leading  citi- 
zens. Charleston  is  still  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  difl^erent  class.  Mobile  has  probably 
suffered  more  than  Charleston  by  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  Savannah,  whose  inter- 
secting lines  of  railroad  now  cut  off  much 
of  the  former  cotton  supply  of  the  Alabama 
sea-port. 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  Savan- 
nah previous  to  the  late  war  were  about 
$26,000,000  in  value ;  the  tonnage  employed 
previous  to  the  late  war,  about  500,000  tons. 


Value  of  Expobts  and  Imports,  and  Tonnage,  from 
1867  to  1871. 


Years. 

Value. 

Tonnagre. 

1867  

$41,225,488 
50,226,209 
49,152,639 
58,850,198 
64,893,892 

820,991.00 

1868  

1869  

1,129,834.84 
622,028.00 

1870  

The  Mayor  of  Savannah,  Hon.  Edward  C. 
Anderson,  has  issued  a  tabular  circular  show- 
ing the  commerce  of  that  city  for  the  year 
1873,  from  which  we  condense  the  follow- 
ing: 

Total  value  of  imports   $890,664 

Total  value  of  exports   29,850,275 

The  latter  includes— 

Sea-island  cotton,  2945  bales   343,532 

Uplands,  374,752  bales   29,002,732 

Total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  1,130,304  tons. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  manning 
the  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic  has  aver- 
aged about  twenty  thousand  per  annum. 

Savannah  River  bar  affords  one  of  the 
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easiest  entrances  from  the  sea  along  the 
■whole  Southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  dejjth  of  water  upon  it  of  nineteen 
feet  at  mean  low  tide,  with  a  rise  of  seven 
feet  on  the  flood,  making  its  soundings  at 
high  water  twenty -six  and  one -half  feet. 
"Vessels  of  heavy  draught  can  always  run 
for  a  harbor  in  stress  of  weather,  and  but 
for  the  impediments  above  could  proceed 
without  delay  to  the  city.  Government  aid 
has  been  asked  and  given  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel.  The  argument  for  di- 
rect trade  with  Europe  is  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  the  tax  now  paid  the  North  in 
the  shape  of  additional  costs  or  charges  and 
freights  at  and  from  Savannah  to  New  York 
on  each  bale  of  cotton  forwarded  thence,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  forwarding  direct, 
is  at  least  two  dollars  per  bale.  Savannah 
ships  about  500,000  bales  per  annum  to  all 
points. 

The  city  of  Galveston,  in  Texas,  is  now  the 
fourth  cotton  centre  in  the  South,  and  is 
rapidly  growing  in  importance  as  well  as  in 
the  extent  of  its  commercial  transactions. 
Not  personally  acquainted  with  Texas  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  extreme  Southern  coun- 
try, the  writer  is  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
meagre  details  of  the  trade  of  Galveston 
gleaned  from  its  trade  report ;  but  even 
these  suffice  to  show  the  progress  already 
made,  and  still  increasing  in  an  accelerated 
ratio.  Texas  was  spared  the  ravages  and 
the  losses  of  war  inflicted  on  her  Southern 
sisters.  In  fact,  she  benefited  by  the  war, 
and  has  benefited  more  since  its  cessation 
by  the  great  influx  of  capital,  population, 
and  labor  it  has  given  her,  while  foreign 
immigration  of  men  with  means  has  poured 
like  a  flood  tide,  and  is  still  pouring  in, 
much  of  it  through  Louisiana,  by  land  and 
sea.  The  immigrants  that  come  in  the  Ger- 
man Lloyd's  line  of  steamers  to  New  Orleans 
are  chiefly  intended  for  Texas,  wherein  large 
German  colonies  have  already  settled,  an- 
nually reinforced  by  new  recruits  from  the 
Vaterland.  Good  farmers  and  shrewd  trad- 
ers, this  class  of  immigrants  is  of  immense 
value  to  Texas  commercially  as  well  as  ag- 
riculturally, while  her  railroad  communica- 
tions are  stretching  out  already,  like  the 
arms  of  the  devil-fish,  in  all  directions  to- 
ward the  older  settled  States,  especially  into 
their  cotton  regions. 

Galveston  has  grown  very  rapidly  both 
in  importance  and  population.  A  recent 
census  of  the  city  shows  about  35,000  inhab- 
itants, an  increase  of  27,000  since  1866.  Few 
towns.  North  or  South,  can  show  so  sudden 
an  expansion.  It  is  claimed  that  Galveston 
will  receive  this  year  upward  of  400,000  bales 
of  cotton.  The  development  of  this  city  and 
her  trade  are  greatly  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
one  man — the  owner  of  the  Morgan  line  of 
steamers,  and  the  railway  connecting  them 
with  New  Orleans. 


In  the  year  1869  Mr.  Charles  Morgan  pur- 
chased at  the  United  States  marshal's  sale 
the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  West- 
ern Railroad  at  a  cost  of  $2,050,000,  and  has 
since  expended  $2,000,000  in  improvements. 
His  plan  of  cameling  cars  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  by  means  of  steam  ferries  and 
powerful  machinery  used  on  both  shores  is 
an  enterprise  that  few  would  have  under- 
taken. Prior  to  this  freights  were  handled 
three  or  four  times  before  loading  into  cars ; 
the  freight  is  now  loaded  from  drays  or  floats 
into  cars  undisturbed  until  its  destination  or 
the  end  of  the  route  is  reached.  Altogether 
Mr.  Morgan  owns  one  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road, exclusive  of  switches  and  side  tracks, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  single  owner 
in  the  country  of  a  railroad  of  that  length. 
The  object  of  purchase  of  this  road  and  its 
improvements  at  such  large  cost  was  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  his  Texas  trade,  and 
it  is  not  amiss  to  enter  here  into  some  of 
its  details.  In  1835  Mr.  Morgan  began  his 
steam-ship  business  between  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston,  and  in  the  early  part  lost 
many  vessels  on  that  then  unknown  coast, 
and  since  he  began  the  ship  business  he  has 
built  one  hundred  and  seven  vessels,  sail  and 
steam,  exclusive  of  dredges  and  tenders.  Be- 
fore his  purchase  of  the  railroad  his  steamers 
ran  down  the  Mississippi  River,  making  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  more  than 
the  present  route  from  Brashear.  To  per- 
fect this  new  line  he  dredged  a  steamboat 
channel  six  miles  long,  two  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  ten  feet  deep.  This  grand  work 
is  now  completed,  after  three  years  of  night- 
and-day  work,  at  an  expense  of  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  and  steamers  now 
ply  to  and  from  Texas  in  fourteen  feet  of 
water,  where  before  there  were  barely  two. 
Fifteen  magnificent  steamers  specially  built 
for  that  purpose  are  now  engaged  in  the 
trade,  their  whole  tonnage  15,150.80,  and  an 
average  carrying  capacity  on  ten  feet  of  wa- 
ter of  10,000  barrels  of  freight.  The  passen- 
ger accommodations  are  first  class,  and  the 
points  they  run  to  are  Galveston,  Indianola, 
Lavacca,  Rockport,  Corpus  Christi,  Brazos, 
St.  lago,  and  Sabine.  A  Galveston  passenger 
ship  carrying  the  United  States  mail  leaves 
daily,  three  ships  making  two  trips  each  a 
week,  and  the  other  ships  once  a  week  each 
for  the  ports  further  west.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1873,  5300  head  of  cattle  were 
carried  on  these  ships  to  New  Orleans,  via 
Brashear.  Mr.  Charles  Morgan  was  born  in 
1795  in  Clinton,  Connecticut,  is  a  resident 
of  New  York  city,  and  all  his  vast  business 
is  still  under  his  direction  and  manage- 
ment. 

A  few  such  men  would  soon  make  the  sto- 
ry of  Southern  commerce  very  different  from 
what  it  now  is.  And  the  trade  of  Texas  has 
received  an  impulse  from  this  great  enter- 
prise impossible  to  overrate.   When  the  pro- 
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jected  line  of  railroad  in  extension  of  this  is 
carried  out,  Houston  will  enter  into  active 
rivalry  with  Galveston.  For  the  present  the 
latter  city  is  the  chief  entrepot  and  outlet 
for  Texas.  Her  receipts  of  cotton  this  year 
up  to  February  14,  from  August  31  of  last 
year,  have  amounted  to  near  300,000  bales, 
putting  her  fourth  on  the  list — after  New 
Orleans,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  and  a 
little  ahead  of  Mobile. 

Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  very  no- 
torious during  the  war  for  having  been  the 
head-quarters  and  central  focus  of  the  block- 
ade-runners, who  woke  up  the  time-honored 
old  resting-place  of  the  Southern  Eip  Van 
Winkle,  and  made  it  a  most  busy  entrep6t — 
»the  starting-point  for  cotton  operations  out- 
ward.ly,  and  supplies  from  abroad  inwardly — 
has  not  been  able  to  retain  the  supremacy 
she  then  enforced,  in  which  Charleston  alone 
rivaled  her  among  Southern  ports.  But  she 
is  a  brisk  and  busy  little  place  even  now, 
and  no  picture  of  Southern  trade  would  be 
complete  without  a  sketch  of  her  present 
position  and  prospects. 

North  Carolina  is  well  known  as  the  tar 
and  turpentine  State,  she  having  wisely 
utilized  her  immense  forests  of  pitch-pine, 
both  in  the  shape  of  lumber  and  naval 
supplies,  and  doing  also  some  cotton  busi- 
ness. 

Of  lumber  she  sent  out  in  1872  23,264,000 
feet,  and  in  1873  near  20,000,000  feet  (pitch- 
pine).  In  1860  she  sent  out  250,000  barrels  of 
turpentine,  and  150,000  in  1873,  with  700,000 
barrels  of  resin,  and  100,000  bushels  of  pea- 
nuts— her  special  product,  much  loved  of 
American  legislators.  Her  cotton  exports 
do  not  exceed  48,000  bales.  The  vicinity  of 
Wilmington  to  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
and  the  want  of  a  wealthy  back  country,  will 
doubtless  prevent  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  commerce  of  Wilmington,  and  confine  it 
chiefly  to  the  exportation  of  her  own  pine- 
woods  produce. 

Situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Eliza- 
beth River,  eight  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  Hampton  Roads,  and  twenty  miles  by 
water  to  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  with 
water  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  thir- 
ty feet  to  lie  at  its  wharves,  and  a  harbor 
broad  enough  to  contain  the  navies  of  the 
world,  while  it  is  so  protected  that  in  the 
roughest  weather  the  smallest  sloop  may 
ride  at  anchor  in  perfect  security,  Norfolk 
has  natural  advantages  that  are  absolutely 
unrivaled. 

The  population  of  Norfolk  is  a  little  over 
20,000,  while  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  virtually  the  same  city, 
has  10,000  more.  The  leading  articles  of 
trade  are  cotton,  corn,  lumber,  early  vege- 
tables, pea-nuts,  groceries,  etc. 

The  receipts  of  corn  from  August  31,  1871, 
to  August  31, 1872,  amounted  to  700,260  bush- 
els.   During  the  following  season,  from  Sep- 


tember 1,  1872,  to  February  28,  1873,  the  re- 
ceipts were  325,000  bushels ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  for  the  whole  season  they  will 
exceed  one  million  bushels. 

Norfolk  does  a  very  extensive  grocery  busi- 
ness, having  eleven  large  wholesale  grocery 
establishments.  Other  branches  of  business 
are  represented  by  large  and  flourishing 
wholesale  houses,  and  it  is  estimated  by  well- 
informed  men  that  the  entire  business  of  the 
city  has  increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  past 
year. 

The  trucking  business  of  Norfolk  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions,  and  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Beginning  in  March  with 
kale,  spinach,  etc.,  radishes,  cabbages,  straw- 
berries, pease,  cucumbers,  corn,  tomatoes, 
Irish  potatoes,  etc.,  follow  in  their  season, 
closing  with  sweet-potatoes  in  August  and 
September.  Besides  supplying  the  home 
market  and  sending  large  quantities  of  veg- 
etables to  Richmond  and  other  points  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  truckers  load  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity a  daily  steamer  to  Baltimore,  two  per 
week  to  Philadelphia,  three  per  week  to  New 
York,  two  per  week  to  Boston,  and  one  every 
week  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  and  very 
frequently  the  steamers  are  unable  to  take 
half  that  is  brought,  and  leave  the  wharves 
piled  up  with  vegetables  that  must  spoil  for 
want  of  transportation. 

This  trucking  business  gives  employment 
to  the  steamers  at  an  otherwise  dull  season, 
the  vicinity  being  full  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  market  gardens  near  the  Northern 
cities,  and  when  the  season  is  favorable  the 
truckers  reap  very  handsome  dividends. 

The  oyster  and  fish  trade  of  Norfolk  is 
enormous,  and  seems  capable  of  almost  in- 
definite expansion.  The  sales  of  fresh  fish 
in  Norfolk  for  the  season  of  1872  amounted 
to  about  $200,000. 

The  chief  inspector  of  oysters  reported 
that  during  the  year  1869  there  were  engaged 
in  taking  oysters  in  Virginia  waters  5000 
small  boats  and  1000  vessels  of  over  five  tons, 
the  total  amount  taken  being  10,530,000 
bushels.  About  one-fourth  of  these  oysters 
are  disposed  of  in  Norfolk. 

In  regard  to  the  shipping  of  Norfolk  the 
records  of  the  custom-house  show  that  from 
November  1,  1871,  to  October  31,  1872,  the 
foreign  tonnage  entered  was — sailing  vessels, 
12,  with  a  tonnage  of  6776 ;  steamers,  11, 
with  a  tonnage  of  15,242.  Cleared — sailing 
vessels,  55,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,220 ;  steam- 
ers, 2,  with  a  tonnage  of  3235.  This  does 
not  include  the  steamers  of  the  Allan  line. 

The  coastwise  tonnage  entered  was — sail- 
ing vessels,  174,  with  a  tonnage  of  23,195; 
steamers,  904,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,206,586. 
Cleared — sailing  vessels,  78,  with  a  tonnage 
of  6540 ;  steamers,  944,  with  a  tonnage  of 
945,176. 

From  the  official  report  of  the  agent  of  the 
"  Settlers'  and  Immigrants'  Aid  Society"  of 
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Norfolk  we  leara  that  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1872,  there  arrived  in  Norfolk 
25  steamers  of  the  Allan  line,  and  that  they 
brought  1368  immigrants,  of  whom  1170  were 
English  and  Scotch,  52  French,  97  German, 
11  Swedes,  2  Belgian,  15  Danish,  1  Norwe- 
gian, 5  Welsh,  9  Irish,  and  6  Canadian.  The 
report  states  that  not  one  of  these  immi- 
grants was  a  pauper,  and  that  only  one  re- 
quired medical  attention. 

The  success  of  this  Allan  line  has  been 
such  that  since  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  the 
splendid  Spanish  steamers  of  Robert  M^An- 
drew  and  Co.'s  London  and  Havana  line 
have  been  running  in  connection  with  the 
Allan  line,  thus  giving  a  steamer  from  Nor- 
folk to  Liverpool  every  week. 

Of  the  internal  trade  of  the  Southern 
States  with  each  other  and  with  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  fuller  statistics  than  those  already 
given.  But  it  must  be  obvious  how  large 
such  trade  must  be  when  the  Southern  hab- 
it of  producing  only  great  staples  and  cere- 
als is  considered,  and  the  annual  exodus 
of  the  merchants  from  South  to  North  to 
lay  in  supplies  is  taken  into  account.  The 
cattle  trade  of  Texas  alone  is  an  immense 
item,  and  annually  expanding  its  propor- 
tions. Southwestern  Texas,  it  is  calcula- 
ted, ships  annually  to  the  East  half  a  mill- 
ion of  cattle.  These  have  been  heretofore 
driven  North  in  droves  through  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Kansas  to  some  railroad  point 
for  shipment  to  Northern  markets.  When 
the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railroad 
reached  Dennison,  that  point  became  the  fa- 
vorite shipping  station  for  the  ranch-men ; 
but  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
Railway  having  now  crossed  the  Brazos, 
threatens  to  dispute  this  monopoly,  and  to 
bring  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  into  competition 
for  the  countless  herds  of  Texas. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  these  Texas 
towns  is  almost  incredible.  After  Dennison 
was  reached  by  railway,  and  became  the 
shipping  point  for  Texas  cattle,  in  six  months 
it  got  10,000  population,  and  other  towns  on 
the  route  are  springing  up  with  similar  mar- 
velous rapidity. 

Of  the  lumber  trade  of  the  South  general 
mention,  with  some  special  illustrations,  has 
been  already  made  in  this  Magazine  (Febru- 
ary number),  and  it  is  a  great  and  increasing 
interest  from  the  coasts  of  Georgia  down  to 
those  of  Florida  (east  and  west),  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  pine-growing  States,  from 
North  Carolina  down  to  Mississippi.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  largest  elements  of  the  fu- 
ture wealth  of  the  South  (outside  of  her 
boundless  mineral  resources)  is  to  be  found 
in  those  vast  virgin  forests,  as  yet  untouch- 
ed by  the  axe  o^-  saw,  which  must  bo  utilized 
hereafter  to  tli'e  profit  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, to  whom  they  now  are  valueless.  The 
chief  difficulty  thus  far,  even  in  those  places 


Avhere  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  has 
been  the  lack  of  tonnage  ;  but  that  want  can 
be  readily  supplied  by  the  enterprising  North 
as  soon  as  the  torpor  of  the  American  ship- 
ping, induced  by  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences, is  succeeded  by  the  former  activity 
in  the  Northern  ship-buildiug  yards  from 
Maine  to  New  York.  The  demand  never 
fails  to  create  a  supply  in  a  population  so 
eager  and  energetic  as  that  of  the  North- 
ern States,  and  the  complaint,  now  so  com- 
mon at  all  the  Southern  sea-ports,  of  inade- 
quate tonnage  for  the  transport  of  its  prod- 
uce and  lumber,  must  soon  be  succeeded  by 
a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  new  demand 
that  has  sprung  up  in  those  localities.  If 
this  be  not  so,  then  Yankee  enterprise  must 
be  paralyzed  indeed.  The  future  of  the 
South  commercially  depends  chiefly  on  the 
possibility  of  her  securing  direct  trade  with 
Europe  on  a  large  scale  for  one  or  several  of 
her  sea-ports.  With  the  exception  of  New 
Orleans,  as  has  been  shown,  this  communi- 
cation is  only  spasmodic  or  intermittent,  as 
in  the  case  of  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Sa- 
vannah, all  of  which  have  a  little  communi- 
cation direct,  but  not  enough  to  create  any 
rivalry  with  the  Northern  sea-ports,  espe- 
cially New  York,  holding  as  she  does  at 
this  time  and  for  a  long  time  past  almost  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  with 
Europe,  although  since  the  war  chiefly  in 
English  or  other  foreign  bottoms. 

Several  of  the  Southern  States,  notably 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  have  moved  in  this 
matter,  but  as  yet  no  progress  worthy  of 
record  has  been  made.  That  there  will  be 
within  a  few  years  seems  most  likely ;  but 
for  the  present  both  confidence  and  cash  are 
wanting  in  the  South  for  such  enterprises, 
and  her  depleted  State  governments  dare 
not  offer  the  necessary  subsidies  for  such  ex- 
periments, which  would  involve  additional 
taxation  on  a  people  impatient  of  that  al- 
ready imposed  upon  them,  and  clamoring 
for  its  reduction. 


HIDE-AND-GO-SEEK. 

Bt  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

Happiness  has  found  me  out — 

Found  me  out  at  last ! 
Oh,  she's  dogged  me  round  about; 
All  my  hurrying  life  she's  chased  me, 
Treading  hard  and  hot  she's  faced  me, 
Almost  touched  me,  all  but  faced  me — 

Here  she  is  at  last! 

Wary  were  you.  Happiness! 

Patient  to  the  last! 
From  your  thankless  business 
Laggard  Time  has  come  to  free  you. 
Always  driven  by  Fate  to  flee  you, 
Never  did  I  think  to  see  you 

Track  me  down  at  last! 
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THE  EHINE  FROM 

I  LOOK  out  from  the  Odenwald  to  France, 
Aerial,  peopled,  sun-lit,  throbbing  leagues, 
Across  the  nineteen  crowded  centuries. 
From  Csesar  vexing  Rhine  with  its  first  bridge, 
And  yokeless  human  streams  with  piers  yet  strong, 
And  built  upon  by  earth's  new  civil  arch. 
In  spite  of  Cassius'  dagger  and  Time's  tooth : 
From  Tacitus,  with  weak,  soft,  leprous  Rome 
Ever  in  eye,  praising  the  chastity 
Of  German  clans,  as  pure  as  were  the  dews 
The  savage  forests  shook  upon  their  heads; 
Unmelted  men,  and  therefore  kings,  and  sires 
Of  nations  now  among  the  nations  kings : 
To  Charlemagne's  mailed  hand,  with  arrow's  edge, 
From  Ebro  to  the  Elbe,  the  human  woods. 
Fruitless  as  yet  and  wild,  but  plump  with  sap. 
Grafting  with  slips  from  out  the  aged  boughs 
Of  Greece  and  Rome,  beneath  that  new-risen  sun 
His  banners  bore,  whence  plenteous  fruit  at  last 
On  Europe's  age-long  barren  orchard  slope: 
To  billowy,  hot,  crusading  myriads. 
The  Western  human  sea,  mixed  still  with  slime, 
Green  ridgy  monsters  in  its  crawling  depths, 
And  yet  a  sea  responsive  to  Christ's  name, 
As  ocean  Avith  its  tides  to  sun  and  moon, 
And  swirling  through  this  Rhine  and  Danube  gate, 
Or  past  the  clangorous  Venetian  wharves, 
To  meet  great  Saladin  at  Ascalon ; 
The  nobles  sold  their  lands,  and  so  the  serf 
Grew  free ;  the  fiefs  of  nobles  slain  became 
The  king's,  and  so  the  king  grew  free ;  the  towns 
The  deluge  filled,  grown  rich,  bought  new  strange 
rights. 

Votes,  armies,  parliaments,  self-government, 
And  so  the  world  grew  free ;  Christ's  grave  not  free 
Made  Europe  free;  His  pierced  right-hand  the  vote 
Placed  in  the  trembling  fingers  of  the  poor; 
Fair  Venice,  threescore  Rhine  towns  joining  shields. 
Yon  blood-washed  Netherlands,  strong  Hansa's  league. 
The  burgher's  right  wrenched  from  a  feudal  world ; 
False  John  grew  faint  at  Runnymede,  and  leaped 
Jn  Magna  Charta's  womb  America : 
To  Greeks  driven  west  from  off  the  cultured  shore 
Of  Bosphorus,  when  fell  Rome's  eastern  arch, 
Constantinople,  like  another  Troy ; 
Now  column,  frieze,  and  pediment. 
From  under  Turkish  hoofs  snatched  tenderly, 
Are  built  aloft  afar  when  exiles  found 
Rich  Florence,  Paris,  this  free  Rhine ;  and  hence 
New  tastes  in  all  the  West;  the  huge  fair  shafts, 
With  mystic  traceries  planned  by  Plato's  eye 
And  Aristotle's  brain,  bring  Europe's  mora. 
Reflected  from  their  Attic  architraves; 
The  starry  temple  to  the  earth's  last  verge 
Yet  copied ;  Athens  so  by  Greeks  in  white 
Immortal  marble  set  on  hills  once  more: 
To  streams  of  Eastern  caravans  dried  up ; 
And  streams  of  gold  in  Genoa's  mountain  ports. 
And  streams  of  gold  in  Venice's  liquid  streets. 
The  streams  between  the  utmost  East  and  West, 
Fabled  far  Ind  and  Albion's  poor  hoarse  coast. 
The  giant,  harvest-dropping,  human  Nile, 
Diverted,  not  made  dry,  by  the  New  World 
Columbus  opened  in  the  sunset  gold, 
And  by  the  new  way  past  the  fearful  cape 
To  shores  reached  once  only  by  camel  ships 
Through  seas  of  sand  henceforth  to  sift  unheard ; 
And  so  fat  Spain  made  great,  though  rotten  soon. 
And  England  great,  but  rotten  not  as  yet; 
And  all  this  Pagan  West  as  central  made 
Upon  the  earth  as  once  were  Rome's  seven  hills. 
The  Appian  Way  hung  on  Atlantic  deeps, 
The  transferred  Tiber  turned  into  the  Rhine: 
To  Chivalry's  and  Robbery's  throned  cliffs. 
Browbeating  all  these  castellated  shores, 
A  chafing  manacle  on  Europe's  wrist. 
Burst  suddenly  when  once  the  arm  had  strength. 
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The  gaping,  ragged  halves  not  welded  yet. 

Save  by  the  ivy's  pitying  thick  veils: 

To  Strasburg  and  Cologne,  and  skilled  saints  there 

Lifting  majestically  to  peopled  heavens 

Awe-struck  stone  anthems,  not  unheard  of  God, 

Cathedral  eoics,  voice  of  man's  tall  hour: 

To  eagles  of  the  French,  and  in  their  beaks 

Fire-brands  above  this  doomed  Palatinate, 

A  thousand  smokes  sent  up  from  yonder  plain : 

To  Rhine  waves  red  with  hottest  modern  blood. 

And  Rhine  hills  tremulous  yet  in  all  their  vines 

With  blows  of  him  who  made  the  Rhine  a  stream 

Of  France,  and  with  the  Rhine  lost  France:  and  so 

To  swiftly  struck,  far-resonant  Sedan. 

I  look  against  the  sun  which  saw  all  this. 
And  through  the  rustling  air  across  his  face 
Ride  ghosts  in  number  more  than  winter's  flakes. 
My  land  swims  far  beyond  that  setting  sun. 
Which  burns  the  Vosges  now  and  Niederwald ; 
These  ghosts  were  not  my  brothers,  yet  they  wrought 
For  me,  as  I  for  those  who  follow  us. 
My  eyes  were  cold  and  dull  were  they  not  wet; 
Sightless  were  they  here  cold  and  not  elate. 
This  Rhine  plain  bore  its  fruit  for  even  me. 

God  maketh  some  sods  fat  with  sweat  or  blood, 
But  grows  in  those  spots  seeds  of  preciousness. 
Which  elsewhere  could  not  root,  but  blown  abroad, 
When  once  quite  native  in  the  globe,  they  touch 
Its  utmost  circuits,  follow  the  rough  gales 
To  the  renotest  isles,  and  so  all  sods 
From  one  sod  feed,  and  fill  earth's  whole  deep  lap. 
Gutenberg  there  at  Mainz  with  printer's  types; 
Luther  with  his  "God  help  me!"  there  at  Worms; 
Spires  there  elate  in  spite  of  ghastly  wounds; 
This  Heidelberg  rained  on  by  cannon  seven  times, 
Twice  gutted  by  fierce  pillage,  thrice  by  flame — 
These  wrought  for  England  too,  and  she  for  me. 

And  now  Am.erica  in  Europe  shines; 
The  light  of  White,  not  Red  Democracy, 
At  rising  clear  as  Washington's  own  eyes. 
Mixed  horribly  too  soon  with  blue-green  flame 
From  out  the  atheist  throat  of  the  French  hell. 
And  smoke  and  ashes  of  a  feudal  world. 
Grows  white  again  unveiled  above  the  bars 
Made  by  the  vapors  its  own  shining  raised. 
Albion  Republic  all  but  in  the  name; 
Berlin  to-day  thatches  the  peasant's  roof. 
And  swift  wheels  cleave  the  plains,  and  swifter  words 
All  seas.    And  Peace  for  once  upon  the  Alps, 
In  God's  name  in  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc, 
Throttling  the  precedents  of  butchery. 
At  fair  Geneva  yonder  lifts  aloft 
A  white  flag  yet  perhaps  in  cultured  hands 
Of  Saxon-belted,  trade-leagued  hemispheres. 
To  chase  from  off  the  dolorous,  cheated  earth 
Barbaric  black  and  outworn  red  of  war : 
A  white  flag  on  which  heaven  breathes,  so  high 
It  reaches  to  the  steady  upper  winds 
That  blow  about  the  globe,  untouched  by  jars 
Of  local  zephyr,  breeze,  or  hurricane. 

There  are  no  foreign  lands.   I  yield  at  last. 
No  great  cause  can  be  only  local  now. 
Here  on  the  brink  of  nineteen  centuries. 
And  looking  from  the  Odenwald  to  France, 
I  cease  to  be  only  of  my  own  coasts. 
One  sea  laves  every  shore:  I  hear  its  voice, 
Which,  lifted  from  the  solemn  headlands  vast, 
Or  low  sweet  coves  of  time,  doth  sound  in  storm 
And  calm  ;  doth  ever  sound  ;  did  sound  when  man 
Was  not;  and  soundeth  in  all  zones  one  sound. 
I  will  be  citizen  of  the  whole  earth. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Heights  near  Heidelberg  Castle. 
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'*  Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 
Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 
But  flowers  distilled,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show;  their  substance  still  lives 

sweet."  SUAKSPEAKE. 

MAN  has  an  innate  love  for  the  aroma  of 
spices  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
which  has  from  time  immemorial  suggested 
and  encouraged  the  art  of  the  perfumer.  The 
most  refined  nations  have  always^been  dis- 
tinguished for  appreciation  of  sweet  odors, 
and  all  civilized  peoples  have  ever  sought 
pleasure  in  the  offerings  that  Nature  makes 
to  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  earliest  records  show  that  perfumes 
w^ere  abundantly  employed  in  religious  cere- 
monies by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  men- 
tion is  made  of  their  private  use  as  luxuries 
at  a  time  almost  equally  remote.  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  use  had  pri- 
ority ;  the  one  probably  succeeded  the  other 
80  very  soon  as  to  leave  no  marked  distiuc- 
tion  in  this  respect.  However  this  may  be, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  earliest  perfumes 
were  in  the  form  of  incense.  History  makes 
mention  of  these  first  in  order,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  in  the  most  primitive 
times  the  perfumer's  store  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  aromatic  Avoods  and  barks  and 
fragrant  balsams  and  resins,  such  as  the 


frankincense  and  myrrh  of  the  Scriptures^ 
and  the  sandal  and  aloes  wood  of  later  times. 
These  were  obtainable  with  the  least  possi- 
ble exercise  of  skill  or  invention,  and  could 
be  made  to  yield  their  odors  by  burning, 
which  liberated  and  volatilized  the  constitu- 
ents to  which  their  fragrance  was  due.  The 
more  convenient  applications  of  perfumes 
depended  on  the  discovery  of  methods  by 
which  odors  could  be  separated  from  the 
plants  and  flowers  in  which  they  existed. 

Perfumes  held  an  important  place  in  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
In  the  temple  of  Isis  and  in  those  of  other 
divinities  sweet  incense  was  constantly  burn- 
ed by  the  attendant  priests,  and  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  the  king  himself  performed 
thic  ceremony.  Perfumed  ointment  was  of- 
fered, as  well  as  incense,  when  the  oblation 
was  intended  to  be  complete. 

No  king  could  be  crowned  in  ancient  Egypt 
unless  he  had  been  anointed  by  the  priests, 
and  in  this  rite  also  perfumes  came  into 
use,  and  on  special  occasions  the  monarch 
was  entitled  to  receive  offerings  of  incense 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supreme  exal- 
tation. Spices  filled  an  important  part  in 
the  embalming  of  the  dead,  and  fragrant  un- 
guents and  scented  oils  were  largely"  con- 
sumed by  the  living  as  an  almost  universal 
adjunct  of  the  bath. 
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That  the  Egyptians  were  skillful  in  mak- 
ing these  preparations  is  attested  by  a  speci- 
men of  ointment  now  preserved  in  Alnwick 
Castle  Museum,  England,  which,  although 
over  3000  years  old,  still  retains  a  pleasant 
odor. 

The  perfumes  known  to  the  Jews  were  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  ancient  Asi- 
atic nations,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, seem  to  have  made  but  little  advance 
in  the  art  of  perfumery.  It  is  true,  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  their  splendor  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  making 
of  certain  essences  similar  to  those  of  more 
modern  times.  A  writer  quoted  by  Athe- 
nseus  says,  in  a  treatise  on  perfumes :  "  The 
iris  is  best  in  Elis  and  at  Cyzicus ;  the  per- 
fume made  from  roses  is  most  excellent  at 
Phaselis,  and  that  made  at  Naples  and  Capua 
is  also  very  fine.  That  made  from  crocus 
(saffron)  is  in  the  highest  perfection  at  Soli 
in  Cilicia,  and  at  Rhodes.  The  essence  of 
spikenard  is  best  at  Tarsus,  and  the  extract 
of  vine  leaves  is  made  best  at  Cyprus  and 
Adramyttium.  The  best  perfume  from  mar- 
joram and  from  apples  comes  from  Cos. 
Egypt  bears  the  palm  for  its  essence  of  cyp- 
erus,  and  the  next  best  is  the  Cyprian  and 
Phoenician,  and  after  them  comes  the  Sido- 
nian.  The  perfume  called  panathenaicum 
is  made  at  Athens,  and  those  called  metopian 
and  mendesian  are  prepared  with  the  great- 
est skill  in  Egypt.  But  the  metopian  is 
made  from  oil  which  is  extracted  from  bitter 
almonds." 

Nothing  is  here  mentioned,  however,  that 
indicates  a  knowledge  of  distillation  —  a 
process  on  which  the  perfumer  of  modern 
times  is  largely  dependent  for  his  most  use- 
ful essences.  The  invention  of  this  process 
is  ascribed  to  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  doctor 
who  flourished  in  the  tenth  century.  Previ- 
ous to  his  time  resins,  spices,  and 
oils  or  ointments  scented  by  contact 
with  fragrant  substances  were  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  forms  of  per- 
fume known.  To  him,  it  is  said,  be- 
longs the  honor  of  first  separating 
the  aromas  of  plants  and  flowers  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  be 
readily  applied  where  greasy  un- 
guents and  smoking  incense  were 
alike  unavailable. 

To  the  invention  of  Avicenna  we 
are  in.debted  for  the  most  durable 
elements  of  modern  perfumery ;  but 
our  most  fragrant  and  delicate  odors 
are  produced  by  another  process,  of 
much  later  discovery,  which  we  will 
attempt  to  describe  in  the  para- 
graphs that  follow. 

The  odors  of  all  vegetable  mat- 
ters reside  in  a  principle  or  con- 
stituent known  as  essential  oil,  or, 
more  properly,  otto.     Each  indi- 


vidual plant  or  flower  contains  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  this  principle,  the  separa- 
tion of  which  from  the  parent  substance  is 
the  initial  movement  in  all  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  perfumer's  operations.  As  it  ex- 
ists in  but  small  proportion,  we  have  in  it 
when  isolated  a  remarkable  concentration 
of  odor,  and  its  stability  when  so  separated 
is  so  great  that  many  varieties  can  be  kept 
for  years  unchanged.  In  the  otto  we  not 
only  possess  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  long 
after  the  season  of  blooming  is  past,  but  by 
its  use  can  impart  a  favorite  odor  to  a  thou- 
sand bodies  scentless  in  themselves. 

Ottos  are  all  in  the  liquid  form,  are  of  an 
oily  appearance,  vary  in  color  from  light 
straw  to  dark  red  or  brown,  and  possess,  as 
before  stated,  the  odor  of  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  derived.  The  yield  of 
this  principle  from  various  materials  ranges 
from  six  per  cent,  or  more  down  to  very  mi- 
nute quantities.  Nutmegs,  for  instance,  are 
very  rich  in  otto  ;  lemon  rinds  contain  it  in 
such  abundance  that  it  can  be  profitably- 
extracted  by  expression ;  while  roses  yield 
so  little  that  but  three  tea-spoonfuls  are  ob- 
tained from  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  petals. 

The  well-known  process  of  distillation  is 
the  method  most  frequently  employed  to 
procure  these  ottos.  This  process,  as  almost 
every  one  knows,  consists  essentially  in  vap- 
orizing a  liquid  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  con- 
ducting the  vapor  to  a  receiver,  in  which  it 
is  condensed  by  the  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter. When  a  given  plant  or  flower  is  placed 
in  the  still  with  a  proper  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, and  heat  applied,  its  otto,  being  volatile, 
rises  with  the  steam,  and  both  being  con- 
densed together,  they  readily  separate  on 
cooling.  When  applied  to  this  purpose  the 
process  is  often  conducted  by  passing  steam 
through  the  material  to  be  exhausted  in- 
stead of  boiling  it  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  heat  employed  in  distillation  is  nec- 
essarily injurious  to  the  product,  and  to  pre- 
s'erve  the  exquisite  freshness  and  delicacy 
of  the  odors  of  flowers  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding is  necessary,  namely,  maceration  or 
enfleurage. 

Fatty  bodies  have  a  strong  affinity  for  all 
ottos,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  little  or  no 
solvent  power  on  the  other  matters  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Flowers,  aro- 
matics,  or  balsams  infused  in  oil  impart  to 
it  their  characteristic  odors,  and  if  this  in- 
fusion be  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of 
times,  a  highly  scented  preparation  is  ob- 
tained, which  exhibits  a  naturalness  of  fra- 
grance not  attainable  by  distillation.  The 
operation  of  so  impregnating  grease  with 
odors  is  conducted  as  follows  : 

The  flowers,  separated  from  leaves  or  oth- 
er extraneous  matter,  are  placed  in  a  suita- 
ble vessel,  and  covered  with  oil  or  liquefied 

suet  or  lard.    A  gentle  heat  is  then  applied  j  ployed  in  substance. 


ed  precisely  as  be- 
fore, and  the  oil  re- 
covered from  them 
by  powerful  press- 
ure. 

The  greases  used 
in  the  foregoing 
processes  must,  of 
course,  be  as  free 
from  odor  as  pos- 
sible. Benne  and 
olive  oilS;  when 
fresh,  need  no  prep- 
aration, but  lard 
and  suet  require 
thorough  and  re- 
peated washings 
with  water  to  ren- 
der them  sufficient- 
ly scentless. 

The  oils  and  po- 
mades thus  produced  are  in  no  essential 
different  from  those  of  the  ancients,  and 
still  another  process  is  needed  to  render 
their  sweets  available  for  the  wants  of  the 
modern  perfumer.  They  furnish,  it  is  true, 
the  most  elegant  hair -dressings,  and,  by 
saponification,  yield  the  choicest  of  toilet 
soaps,  but  to  make  the  otto  they  contain 
available  for  other  purposes  it  must  be  dis- 
solved out  by  alcohol.  This  liquid  is  a  ready 
solvent  of  ottos,  but  refuses  to  combine,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  with  the  fats  em- 
ployed in  enfleurage.  So  they  are  robbed 
in  turn  of  their  odor  by  digestion  in  alcohol, 
and  dilute  essences  are  thus  obtained  which 
represent  in  great  perfection  the  flowers  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

Ottos  and  alcoholates  are  the  most  useful 
forms  of  the  perfumer's  materials ;  tinctures 
are  next  in  importance ;  and,  lastly,  odorous 
balsams,  herbs,  and  roots  are  sometimes  em- 


for  a  period  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty- 
eifirht  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  fat  is 
strained  from  them,  and  again  digested  with 
fresh  ones,  which  operation  is  repeated  four 
or  five  times,  or  until  sufficient  perfume  is 
imparted  to  the  grease.  This  method  of  ex- 
traction is  called  maceration,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, digestion,  it  being  a  warm  process. 

Where  the  aroma  is  very  delicate  it  is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  heat  entirely,  and  a  variation 
of  the  foregoing  method  is  employed,  which 
is  known  as  enjieurage.  In  this  way  of  work- 
ing, the  fatty  matter,  when  of  solid  body,  is 
spread  in  thin  layers  on  trays  or  "  frames," 
and  its  surface  covered  with  flowers,  cup 
downward,  which,  after  being  allowed  to 
remain  thus  for  from  twelve  to  seventj'^-two 
liours,  are  removed,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  fresh  ones,  which  are  again  renewed,  as 
in  maceration,  until  sufficient  odor  is  im- 
parted to  the  grease.  When  oil  is  used, 
coarse  cloths  saturated  with  it  take  the 
place  of  the  lard  or  suet.    These  are  treat- 


As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  processes  of  the 
perfumer's  art  are  distillation  and  enfleurage. 
The  essences  thus  obtained  being  at  hand, 
simple  dissolvings  and  compoundings  pro- 
duce the  bulk  of  his  wares.  Having  suffi- 
ciently considered  the  subject  of  manipula- 
tion, we  come  now  to  the  crude  materials 
themselves,  on  which  the  perfumer  dejiends 
for  his  essences  and  ottos. 
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The  uninitiated  may  naturally  suppose, 
on  looking  over  the  extended  catalogue  of  a 
manufacturing  perfumer  of  the  present  day, 
that  quite  a  large  number  of  flowers  and 
herbs  were  "  distilled"  to  produce  the  varie- 
ty oifered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  materials 
actually  employed  are  comparatively  limit- 
ed. The  shelves  of  a  well-stocked  perfume 
bazar  exhibit  "extracts"  of  almost  every 
flower  that  possesses  a  desirable  odor,  yet 
the  blossoms  really  used  will  scarcely  reach 
a  dozen  in  number.  The  distiller  can  work 
profitably  with  but  few  materials ;  it  is  to 
the  compounder's  skill  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  majority  of  our  perfumes. 

The  chief  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  perfumery  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


ty  chiefly  cultivated  for  these  uses  is  said  to 
be  the  "  hundred-leaved,"  Rosa  centifolia. 

The  otto  of  rose  is  a  light  yellow  or  straw- 
colored  liquid,  possessing  in  a  high  degree 
of  concentration  the  characteristic  odor  of 
the  rose  bloom,  and  a  diffusiveness  and  per- 
sistency that  render  it  of  great  service  to 
the  perfumer.  It  is  extensively  used  and 
almost  universally  known.  As  stated  else- 
where, the  distillation  of  a  hundred  pounds 
of  the  flowers  produces  only  about  three 
tea-spoonfuls  of  the  otto.  This  fact  neces- 
sarily renders  it  high  in  price,  which  is  still 
not  so  extravagant  as  the  general  public 
supposes.  The  usual  wholesale  rate  in  this 
country  will  average  about  ten  dollars  per 
ounce.  The  first  quality  is  known  as  Ki- 
sanlic,  from  an  Arabian  port  at  which  it  is 


Name. 


Source. 


Almond  (Bitter) . 

Ambergris  

Benzoin   

Bergamot  

Cassia  

Cassia   

Cedrat   

Cinnamon  (True) 

Citronella  

Civet   

Cloves   

Geranium  

Jasmine  

Lavender   

Lemon  

Lemon-grass  

Musk  

Neroli  

Orange  flower. . . 

Orris  

Patchouly  

Rose  

Rosemary  

Sandal  

Tonka   

Tuberose  

Vanilla  

Vetivert  

Violet  

Ylang-ylang  


Amygdalus  amara  

Physeter  macrocephalus  — 

Styrax  benzoin  

Citrus  bergamia  

Laurus  cassia  

Acacia  farnesiana  

Citrus  cedrata  

Laurus  ciimaraomum  

Andropogon  citratum  

Viverra  civetta  

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  

Pelargonium  odoratissimum 
Jasminum  odoratissimum . . . 

Lavandula  vera  

Citrus  medica  

Andropogon  schoenanthus. . . 

Moschus  moschiferus  

Citrus  bigarradia  

Citrus  bigarradia  

Iris  florentina  

Pogostemon  patchouli  

Rosa  centifolia  

Rosmarinus  officinalis  

Santalura  citrinum  

Dipterix  odorata  

Polianthes  tuberosa  

Vanilla  planifolia  

Anatherum  muricatum  

Viola  odorata  

Unona  odoratissima  


Part  used. 


Otto. 

Tincture. 

Tincture. 

Otto. 

Bark  

Otto. 

Alcoholate. 

Rind  of  fruit  

Otto. 

Bark  

Otto. 

Otto. 

Tincture. 

Unopened  flower  buds. 

Otto. 

Otto. 

Alcoholate. 

Otto. 

Rind  of  fruit  

Otto. 

Otto. 

Tincture. 

Otto. 

Alcoholate. 

Tincture. 

Otto. 

Flowers  

Otto  and  alcoholate. 

Otto. 

Wood  

Otto. 

Tincture. 

Alcoholate. 

Tincture. 

Otto  and  tincture. 

Alcoholate. 

Flow'ers  

Otto. 

Prepfirfition  employed. 


By  including  all  the  material  in  use  by 
the  perfumer  the  foregoing  list  might  be 
doubled,  but  the  articles  omitted  are  either 
without  striking  characteristics,  or  furnish 
odors  which  are  only  available  in  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  toilet  soaps,  and  for  similar 
uses. 

We  will  now  briefly  describe  the  articles 
enumerated  above,  treating  of  them  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

The  rose  (too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion here)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
limited  series  of  flowers  that  aje  available 
to  the  perfumer.  When  dried  it  is  useful 
in  sachets  or  scented  powders ;  distilled,  it 
yields  rose-water  and  the  well-known  otto ; 
and  subjected  to  enfleurage,  gives  oil,  po- 
made, and  alcoholate. 

The  rose  is  grown  for  commercial  uses 
most  extensively  in  Turkey,  India,  and  the 
south  of  France.  The  crop  of  the  East  is 
distilled  for  the  otto;  the  French  flowers 
are  generally  applied  to  the  production  of 
"water,"  "oil,"  and  "pomade."    The  varie- 


supposed  to  find  its  exit,  and  is  imported 
in  metal  canteens  containing  about  fifty 
ounces. 

The  otto  of  roses,  though  an  excellent  rep- 
resentative of  their  fragrance  when  exhibit- 
ed in  a  properly  diluted  form,  is  surpassed 
by  the  alcoholate  obtained  by  enfleurage. 
Both  preparations  are  largely  used,  both 
alone  and  in  combination  with  other  scents. 

The  citrine  family,  consisting  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  lemons  and  oranges,  is 
also  of  much  importance  to  the  perfumer. 
Originally  a  native  of  India  and  China,  this 
genus  is  now  introduced  into  nearly  all  coun- 
tries. All  its  varieties  thrive  well  in  the 
warm  latitudes,  and  in  colder  climates  are 
readily  grown  in-doors.  Their  general  form 
is  that  of  a  tree  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  with  smooth  shining  ovate  or  oval 
lanceolate  leaves.  They  bear  a  white  five- 
petaled  flower  and  an  ovoid  fruit,  the  rind 
of  which  is  more  or  less  fragrant. 

The  bitter  or  Seville  orange  (Citrus  bi- 
garradia) is  the  most  valuable  species  to  the 
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perfumer.  Its  flowers  yield  by  distillation 
a  highly  prized  otto,  known  in  commerce 
as  oil  of  neroli,  or  n^roly,  and  by  enfleurage 
a  pomade  and  alcoholate  of  delightful  fra- 
grance. The  usefulness  of  this  tree  does 
not  cease  with  its  flowers.  The  rind  of  the 
ripe  fruit  contains  the  "  oil  of  bitter  orange 
peel,"  and  the  small  unripe  berries  and  leaves 
give  the  "  oil  of  petit  grain"  (literally  little 
berries),  an  essence  similar  to  neroli. 

The  flowers  of  the  other  species  of  oranges 
and  lemons  also  yield  ottos,  but  of  less  de- 
sirable character  than  the  foregoing. 

From  the  rind  of  the  common  sweet  or- 
ange (C.  aurantium)  we  have  an  otto  possess- 
ing the  odor  and  taste  of  this  favorite  fruit ; 
from  another  variety  ( C.  hergamia)  the  well- 
known  "oil  of  bergamot,"  which  has  long 
done  such  faithful  service  in  hair  oils  and 
"bear's  grease."  The  common  lemon  (C. 
limonum)  gives  an  essence  still  more  widely 
known  than  that  of  bergamot,  and  having 
the  double  use  of  perfume  and  flavor ;  and 
from  the  citron  fruit  (C.  cedrata)  we  obtain 
the  otto  of  cedrat,  a  truly  delicious  essence, 
resembling  that  of  the  ordinary  lemon,  but 
much  richer,  and  of  peculiar  mellowness. 
These  constitute  the  chief  products  of  this 
useful  family. 

The  principal  plantations  of  bitter-orange 
trees  are  in  the  south  of  France,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily.  Lemons  are  chiefly  supplied  by 
the  West  Indies,  and  also  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. France  and  Italy  give  us  bergamot 
also,  and  the  delightful  cedrat  is  furnished 
by  the  same  countries. 

The  jasmine  is  largely  utilized  in  the  prep- 
aration of  perfumes.  This  shrub  was  intro- 
duced from  the  East,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  largely  cultivated  in  southern  lati- 


tudes. Jasmines  are  rambling  or 
climbing  shrubs,  bearing  white  or 
yellow  blossoms,  which  have  an  in- 
tensely sweet  odor.  Their  otto  is 
extracted  by  enfleurage  alone,  it 
being  so  delicate  and  small  in  quan- 
tity that  distillation  is  impractica- 
ble. Jasmine  flowers  grown  in  very 
hot  climates  have  been  successfully 
distilled,  but  the  product  proved  too 
costly  to  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce. A  specimen  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Fair  (Tunisian  depart- 
ment) held  in  London  in  1851  was 
valued  at  nine  pounds  (forty-five 
dollars)  per  ounce. 

The  most  fragrant  species  of  this 
shrub  is  the  Jasminum  odoratissimum, 
a  yellow-flowering  climber,  which 
in  the  French  flower  fields  is  graft- 
ed on  the  wild  jasmine,  forming  a 
bush  three  or  four  feet  high. 

The  odor  of  the  jasmine  is  so  sweet 
in  its  pure  state  as  to  be  cloying  or 
"  sickly"  to  many  persons,  but  this 
property  gives  it  great  value  in 
forming  compounds  with  scents  of  opposite 
character. 

By  enfleurage  the  modest  violet  yields  an 
odor  which  is  as  universally  admired  for  its 
delicacy  and  sweetness  as  is  the  flower  it- 
self for  its  quiet  beauty.  Although  in  great 
request,  the  supply  is  necessarily  limited  by 
the  difliculty  of  successful  cultivation,  a  pe- 
culiar climate  and  location  being  required 
to  bring  this  floral  treasure  to  perfection. 

The  chief  violet  beds  are  at  Nice,  France, 
the  variety  grown  being  Viola  odorata.  The 
plants  are  bedded  in  the  shade  of  the  orange 
or  acacia  groves  to  secure  necessary  screen- 
ing from  the  noonday  sunbeams. 

Approximations  of  the  scent  of  the  violet 
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TUBEROSE. 


are  found  in  the 
acacia  (noticed 
below),  the  orris, 
and  in  myall- 
wood,  a  native 
of  Australia. 

Cassie  flowers 
are  another  sta- 
ple in  the  per- 
fume trade. 
They  are  the 
product  of  the 
Acacia  farnesia- 
na,  a  small  tree 
or  shrub  which 
grows  only  in  southern  latitudes.  Its  usual 
height  is  from  five  to  six  feet ;  the  leaf  is 
fern-like  and  very  graceful ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  globular  form,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  emit  an 
odor  similar  to  that  of  the  violet,  but  more 
cloying  and  jasmine-like  in  sweetness. 

Cassie,  like  the  violet,  is  treated  only  by 
enfleurage.  It  gives  a  strong  essence,  which 
is  used  mainly  in  compounds.  Cassie  must 
not  be  confounded  with  cassia,  the  common 
cinnamon,  which  is  of  entirely  different 
odor. 

The  tuberose  (PoUantlies  tuherosayis  grown 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the  perfumer, 
and  furnishes  a  valuable  essence.  It  is  a 
bulbous  plant,  first  noticed  by  the  old  writers 
as  the  "  Indian  hyacinth."  The  stock  rises 
about  three  feet,  bearing  flowers  at  its  top, 
which  resemble  the  hyacinth  in  form,  and 
have  a  somewhat  similar  but  more  delight- 
ful odor.  This  odor  is  obtained  by  enfleur- 
age, and  is  not  only  a  favorite  in  the  pure 
state,  but  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
most  rechei'che  bouquets. 

The  tuberose  thrives  well  in  France,  It- 
aly, and  Spain,  the  first-named  country  be- 
ing probably  the  chief  place  of  production. 

Last  on  this  section  of  our  list  comes  the 
ylang-ylang,  or  "flower  of  flowers,"  the  latest 
introduced,  and  consequently  least  known, 
of  all  we  have  yet  described.  This  blossom 
is  produced  by  a  large  tree,  native  in  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Indian  Archij)elago.  Its  native 
Tagal  name  is  the  one  we  have  given  (writ- 
ten sometimes  ihlang-ihlang) ;  the  Malays 
call  it  kanouga,  and  to  botanists  it  is  known 
as  Unona  odoratissima. 

The  flowers  of  the  Unona  are  flasculent 
and  drooping,  reminding  one  somewhat  of 
our  own  familiar  locust  blossom.  Their  col- 
or is  greenish-yellow,  and  they  possess  an 
odor  resembling  a  mixture  of  jasmine  and 
lilac,  yet  having  a  peculiarity  that  can  not 
be  likened  to  the  scent  of  any  otlier  flower. 
This  odor  is  said  to  be  so  powerful  that  it 
scents  the  air  for  miles  around  the  trees. 

The  ylang-ylang  was  first  distilled  by  a 
chemist  at  Manilla,  who  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing its  otto,  which  was  exhibited  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  Euroi)e  at  the  Exposi- 


tion of  1867.  It  is  now  largely  manufac- 
tured at  Manilla  and  Singapore. 

The  otto  of  ylang-ylang  is  exceedingly 
costly,  being  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
that  of  roses.  Its  price  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing may  be  given  in  round  numbers  at  fif- 
teen dollars  the  ounce,  or  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  pound.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  hand- 
kerchief perfume,  either  pure  or  in  combi- 
nation with  jasmine. 

The  odorous  herbs  furnish  many  ottos  that 
are  valuable  for  scenting  soaps,  and  some 
of  the  more  fragrant  of  these  are  useful 
in  handkerchief  essences  and  toilet  waters. 
The  principal  ones  of  the  latter  class  are  lav- 
ender, rosemary,  and  patchouly.  The  two 
former  are  quite  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try; the  last-named  is  an  Indian  plant  re- 
sembling our  garden  sage.  This  herb  is 
known  to  the  natives  as  putchapat,  and 
to  botanists  as  Pogostemon  patchouli.  Both 
leaves  and  stems  yield  an  otto  of  great 
strength  and  very  peculiar  odor,  which,  al- 
though disagreeable  to  some  persons,  is  gen- 
erally much  admired. 

Of  the  spice  series  cloves  and  cinnamon 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  much  use  in 
perfumery,  and  these  are  chiefly  employed 
in  soaps  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  pomades. 

Cloves  are  the  unexpanded  flower  buds 
of  the  clove-tree  {Caryophyllus  aromaticiis), 
which  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  Malacca  Islands,  and  other  similar 
latitudes. 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  trees, 
rather,  for  it  is  of  two  kinds.  The  variety 
generally  met  with  is  obtained  from  the  Lau- 
rus  cassia,  and  is  properly  known  as  cassia 
bark.  Laurus  cinnamomum  furnishes  the  true 
cinnamon,  which  is  in  thinner  quills  of  a 
lighter  color,  and  though  closelj^  resembling 
the  former  in  odor  and  flavor,  is  milder  or 
softer,  and  has  a  faint  touch  of  muskiness. 
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Cassia  comes  to 
us  from  China ; 
the  true  cinna- 
mon from  Cey- 
lon. 

Two  odorous 
grasses,  natives 
of  India,  furnish 
ottos  of  exten- 
sive usefulness. 
One  is  lemon- 
grass,  having  a 
close  resem- 
blance in  odor 
to  the  leaf  of 
the  lemon -ver- 
bena. Nearly  or 
quite  all  our 
"  extract  of  ver- 
bena" and  "ver- 
bena-water" are 
made  from  this 
otto,  which,  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  essence,  be- 
comes so  au  naturel  as  to  leave  little  or  no 
room  for  complaint. 

The  other  otto  is  citronella,  a  perfume  with 
which  most  persons  have  made  acquaintance 
in  the  popular  so-called  "  honey  soap." 

The  rose  -  geranium  is  largely  grown  in 
France  and  Spain  for  its  leaf,  which  yields 
a  cheap  and  useful  substitute  for  the  otto  of 
roses. 

The  wood  of  the  sandal-tree,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  gives  a  curious  odor,  greatly 
admired  in  Oriental  countries,  and  much  val- 
ued by  us.  It  is  both  used  in  substance  and 
distilled  for  its  otto.  Sandal-wood  is  very 
precious  in  the  East.  Immense  quantities 
of  it  are  burned  before  various  pagan  divin- 
ities, and  it  is  worked  into  a  variety  of  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles.    Most  of  our 


PATCHOULY. 


readers  have  seen  ladies'  fans  the  ribs  of 
which  were  of  sandal,  and  will  remember 
•their  curious  and  seemingly  inexhaustible 
odor. 

Vetivert,  or  kus-kus,  a  thread-like  Indian 
root,  furnishes  another  perfume  of  the  same 
class  as  sandal,  but  sharper  and  more  ap- 
proaching floral  odors.  Its  virtues  are  ex- 
tracted either  by  tincturation  or  by  the  still. 
Vetivert  has  a  strong  and  durable  odor, 
which,  though  seldom  liked  alone,  has  in 
combination  given  perfumes  of  great  popu- 
larity. The  famous  "  mousselaine,"  which, 
on  its  first  introduction  years  ago,  created 
quite  a  furor,  owes  its  peculiar  character  to 
this  substance.  The  otto  of  vetivert,  like 
that  of  ylang-ylang,  is  very  expensive,  being 
much  higher  in  cost  than  even  that  of  roses. 

Bitter  almonds,  though  containing  no  otto 
when  in  their  natural  state,  yield  one  by  the 
reaction  of  their  constituents  in  the  presence 
of  water.    Thus  the  still  furnishes  us  the 


SANl>AL-WOOD. 


almond  odor,  which,  while  sickening  in  its 
pure  state,  finds  a  place  in  minute  quanti- 
ties in  many  of  the  finest  floral  compounds. 

As  auxiliaries,  or  odors  which  are  seldom 
or  never  used  alone,  but  are  valuable  as 
modifiers,  and  from  the  property  of  fixing 
or  giving  permanence  to  the  more  volatile 
scents,  we  may  mention  orris,  tonka,  vanilla, 
and  benzoin ;  and  three  animal  substances, 
ambergris,  civet,  and  musk. 

Orris  is  the  rhizome  of  the  Iris  floreniinay 
a  plant  of  the  flag  or  lily  order.  Its  scent 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  violet,  to 
which  it  is,  however,  so  inferior  as  scarcely 
to  merit  the  comparison.  It  is  employed  in 
the  form  of  tincture,  and  its  use  is  simply  to 
give  a  body  to  more  ethereal  compounds,  and 
lessen  their  volatility  on  the  handkerchief 
or  elsewhere. 

Tonka,  the  seed  of  Dipterix  odorata,  a  tree 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  snuff  bean,"  from 
long  use  in  scenting  the  "  titillating  dust." 
Tonka-beans  are  ovate,  dark  brown  exter- 
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nally,  very  light 
brown  internally, 
from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  and 
from  the  shrivel- 
ing of  the  dried 
epidermis  have  a 
somewhat  hark-like 
appearance.  From 
a  strong  resem- 
blance in  odor  to 
newly  mown  hay, 
they  are  made  the 
basis  of  a  popular 
"  extract"  sold  un- 
der that  name,  and 
also  find  uses  simi- 
lar to  those  of  orris. 

Vanilla  is  the  cap- 
sule of  Vanilla  pla- 
nifolia,  a  beautiful 
creeping  plant  na- 
tive in  Mexico, 
South  America,  and 
other  warm  coun- 
tries. It  is  also  de- 
rived from  several 
other  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The 
vanilla  capsule,  or 

bean,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  length,  one-fourth  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical 
in  shape,  tapering  toward  either  end,  and 
slightly  flattened.  The  color  is  dark  brown. 
The  interior  contains  a  sort  of  pulp  which  is 
filled  with  little  shining  black  seeds.  The 
flavor  of  vanilla  is  well  known  in  confec- 
tionery, and  universally  liked.  As  a  per- 
fume its  tincture  is  valuable  in  combination 
both  as  a  modifying  ingredient  and  as  a  fix- 
ing substance. 

Benzoin  is  a  gum  or  gum-resin,  the  exuda- 
tion of  the  benzoin  or  benjamin  tree  {Styrax 
henzoin),  which  is  found  chiefly  in  Siam  and 
Java.  It  has  a  somewhat  vanilla-like  odor, 
and  is  employed  for  similar  though  inferior 
uses. 

Of  the  animal  substances  ambergris  is 
perhaps  the  least  used  at  the  present  day. 
Its  origin  was  long  a  mystery,  but  it  is  now 
known  to  be  a  secretion  of  the  spermaceti- 
whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus),  and  sup- 
posed to  form  as  the  result  of  disease.  It  is 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  in 
masses  which  from  appearance  suggested 
the  name  ambre  gris — gray  amber.  Its  odor 
is  extremely  unpleasant  when  pure  or  con- 
centrated, but  it  gives  mellowness  and  per- 
manency to  mixtures. 

Civet  is  a  dark  brown  semi-fluid  secretion 
obtained  from  the  civet  cat  ( Viverra  civetta), 
a  native  of  Africa  and  India.  It  is  found  in 
an  external  pouch  or  receptacle  peculiar  to 
the  animal.  Its  properties  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  ambergris,  but  its  odor 


TUE  MUSK-DEEB. 


harmonizes  more  perfectly  with  floral  com- 
pounds. 

Musk,  the  last  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  animal  triad,  is  also  a  secre- 
tion, and  is  obtained  from  the  musk-deer 
(Mosclius  moschiferus),  a  pretty  little  animal 
inhabiting  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of 
China,  Tonquin,  and  Thibet.  The  musk  is 
found  in  a  small  pocket  or  pouch  under  the 
belly  of  the  deer.  The  hunters  cut  off  this 
pouch,  which,  becoming  dry,  preserves  its 
contents,  and  in  this  state  the  best  article 
reaches  our  markets.  Musk,  when  moder- 
ately dry,  is  an  unctuous  powder  of  reddish- 
brown  color.  It  gives  out  a  powerful  odor 
of  a  warm,  aromatic  character  and  most 
wonderful  persistency.  Blending  well  with 
almost  every  other  scent,  it  discovers  but 
little  of  its  own  peculiarity  in  compounds, 
when  used  in  proper  proportion,  and  yet 
gives  them  great  permanency.  In  point  of 
general  usefulness  to  the  perfumer  it  is 
probably  unequaled  by  any  other  substance ; 
for,  although  coarse  and  undesirable  in  a 
pure  state,  the  most  popular  compounds  are 
those  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient. 

Genuine  musk  is  very  costly,  being  worth, 
when  separated  from  its  sac  and  all  extra- 
neous matter,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
dollars  the  ounce.  Its  great  strength  com- 
pensates in  a  measure  for  its  price.  One 
part  of  musk,  it  is  said,  will  scent  more  than 
three  thousand  parts  of  inodorous  powder. 

It  may  seem  a  little  surprising  that  from 
the  limited  list  of  materials  we  have  given 
such  a  variety  of  perfumes  can  be  made; 
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but  the  fact  that  odors  are  grouped  iuto  a 
few  classes,  the  individual  members  of  which 
have  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  each 
other,  accounts  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  wonder.  This  general  kinship  among 
individual  odors  suggested  the  i)ossibility 
of  producing  from  a  few  distinct  types  all 
those  which  niay  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  classes,  as  all  the  col- 
ors known  as  secondary  and  tertiary  are 
formed  from  admixtures  of  the  three  prima- 
ries— red,  yellow,  and  blue;  and  this  hint 
has  been  so  well  acted  on  that  imitative 
effort  often  supplies  us  with  scents  which, 
though  prepared  by  nature,  are  unavailable 
for  the  uses  of  art. 

In  this  department  the  perfumer's  efforts 
approach  those  of  the  artist.  The  painter 
reproduces  the  flower  to  the  eye;  the  per- 
fumer grasps  and  preserves  its  fleeting  fra- 
grance. More  than  this,  he  even  imitates 
the  charms  of  blossoms  which  are  inaccessi- 
ble to  his  hand,  or  that  refuse  to  yield  their 
sweets  to  his  most  careful  skill.  It  is  true 
his  efforts  are  not  always  successful,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  artificial  essences  are 
wonderfully  like  the  originals  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  and  if  not  perfection 
itself,  yet  give  us  perfumes  at  will  which 
would  otherwise  be  ours  for  but  a  few  weeks 
or  days  of  the  year. 

From  intimate  connection  with  this  part 
of  our  subject  we  append  a  few  facts  con- 
cerning the  classification  of  odors.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction, 
the  most  satisfactory  of  which,  as  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  is  that  of  Mr.  Rimmel,  who, 
in  his  Book  of  Perfumes,  makes  the  following 
groux)ings  of  those  coming  within  the  i)rov- 
ince  of  the  perfumer : 


MUSK-POI). 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  show  how  the 
study  of  such  classification,  and  olfactory 
observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  odors, 
have  been  made  practically  useful  in  the 
manufacture  of  perfumes. 

The  delicate  heliotrope,  for  instance,  gives 
a  fragrance  resembling  the  aroma  of  vanilla 
combined  with  the  sharper  scent  of  bitter 
almonds.  The  heliotrope  itself  is  both 
scarce  and  unprofitable  to  the  maker  of 
perfumes,  while  the  two  latter  substances 
are  easily  obtainable,  and  readily  yield  their 
odors.  Taking  advantage  of  the  idea  sug- 
gested, the  manufacturer  adds  to  a  tincture 
of  vanilla  a  small  proportion  of  the  otto  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  sufficient  rose  and  or- 
ange-flower essences  to  give  sweetness  and 
a  floral  character  to  the  compound,  and  thus 
easily  makes  what  is  really  an  excellent "  ex- 
tract of  heliotrope." 

The  magnolia  is  too  large  to  be  conven- 
iently subjected  to  maceration,  but  its  odor 
is  desirable,  and  is  furnished  by  a  mixture 
of  orange-flower,  rose,  tuberose,  and  violet 


Classes. 


Rose  

Jasmine  

Orange  flower. 

Tuberose  

Violet  

Musk  

Amber  

Citrine  

Balsamic  

Spice  

Clove   

Camphor  

Sandal  

Lavender  

Mint  

Anise  

Almond  


Types. 


Odors  belonging  to  same  Class. 


Rose  

Jasmine  

Orange  flower. . 

Tuberose  

Violet  

Musk  

Ambergris  

Lemon  

Vanilla  

Cinnamon  

Clove  

Camphor  

Sandal-wood . . . 

Lavender   

Peppermint  

Anise-seed  

Bitter  almonds. 


Geranium,  Sweet-brier,  Rhodium,  Rose-wood. 

Lily-of-the-valley. 

Syringa,  Orange  leaves. 

Lily,  Jonquil,  Narcissus,  Hyacinth. 

Cassie,  Orris  root,  Mignonette. 

Civet,  Musk  seed,  Musk  plant. 

Oak  moss. 

Bergamot,  Orange,  Cedrat,  Limetta. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  Tolu,  Benzoin,  Styrax,  Tonka,  Heliotrope. 

Cassia,  Nutmeg,  Mace,  Pimento. 

Carnation,  Clove  pink. 

Rosemary,  Patchouly. 

Vetivert,  Cedar-wood. 

Thyme,  Serpolet,  Marjoram. 

Spearmint,  Balm,  Rue,  Sage. 

Badian,  Caraway,  Dill,  Coriander. 

Laurel,  Peach  kernels. 


From  this  table  several  odors  have  been 
omitted  which,  standing  as  sole  examjiles  of 
their  kind,  could  not  be  assigned  to  any  class. 

Sweet  odors  may  be  classified  in  a  more 
general  way  under  three  headings — the  flo- 
ral, the  aromal,  and  the  balsamic.  In  the 
first  group  may  be  included  all  those  derived 
from  sweet-smelling  flowers ;  in  the  second, 
those  of  all  spices,  lierbs,  and  roots ;  and  in 
the  third,  those  of  resins,  musk,  and  similar 
substances. 


essences,  which,  making  a  near  approach  to 
the  body  or  foundation  of  the  scent,  are  con- 
verted into  "extract  of  magnolia"  by  a  mag- 
ic touch  of  cedrat,  which  adds  the  peculiar 
sweetness  characteristic  of  the  flower. 

The  refreshing  scent  of  the  scarce  lemon- 
verbena  has  almost  a  counterpart  in  the  In- 
dian lemon-grass,  which  can  be  had  in  abun- 
dance. From  this,  in  combination  with  lem- 
on ])eel,  an  "extract  of  verbena"  is  obtained 
which  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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The  perfume  of  the 
Bweet-brier  is  so  fleet- 
ing that  no  means  yet 
devised  can  isolate  or 
imprison  it.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  rose  gives 
the  foundation,  a  few 
other  flowers  modify  it, 
and  a  dash  of  verbena 
creates  the  artificial  es- 
sence of  sweet-brier. 

After  the  same  man- 
ner the  odor  of  the  vi- 
olet, the  pink,  the  lily, 
and  many  other  flowers 
is  produced  from  mo- 
tives of  either  economy 
or  convenience. 

Inventive  art  reaches 
still  farther,  and  cre- 
ates perfumes  by  com- 
pounding which  are  un- 
known in  nature.  Few 
persons  at  all  famil- 
iar with  perfumery  are  unacquainted  with 
"Jockey  Club,"  "West  End,"  "Mousselaine," 
"  Millefleurs,"  and  a  host  of  others,  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  flower  garden  or 
the  spice  grove.  These  bouquets  are  often 
esteemed  as  highly  as  the  unmixed  natural 
essences  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have 
attained  a  popularity  which  has  perhaps 
even  exceeded  that  of  the  simpler  odors. 

The  general  reader  would  scarcely  care  to 
pursue  further  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of 
perfumery.  We  have  followed  its  chief 
processes  from  the  garden  to  the  trades- 
man's bazar.  Our  work  is  done,  and  we 
leave  our  interesting  subject  with  some 
brief  advice  in  regard  to  the  artistic  use  of 
the  essences  and  extracts  whose  manufac- 
ture we  have  endeavored  to  describe.  We 
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quote  again  from  that  eminent  authority, 
Mr.  Eimmel,  who,  addressing  the  sex  which 
shows  the  greatest  appreciation  of  sweet 
odors,  says :  "Above  all,  avoid  coarse,  strong 
perfumes,  and  remember  that,  if  a  woman's 
temper  may  be  told  from  her  handwriting, 
her  good  taste  and  good-breeding  may  as  eas- 
ily be  ascertained  by  the  perfume  she  uses. 
While  a  lady  charms  us  with  the  delicate 
ethereal  fragrance  she  sheds  around  her,  as- 
piring vulgarity  will  as  surely  betray  itself 
by  a  mouchoir  redolent  of  common  perfumes." 

As  a  rule,  floral  scents  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  pungent  exhalations  of  musk  and  the 
sharp  aromas  of  spices  all  have  useful  places 
in  the  world  of  odor,  but  its  chief  treasures 
and  highest  models  are  the  gentle  breathings 
of  the  fragrant  flowers. 


DUETS. 


"  "TXTHAT  a  desolate  day  ?    One  might  as 

YV  well  live  at  the  north  pole.  Have 
you  been  out,  Helena  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  never  go  out  when  the  mercury  is 
below  twenty." 

"  You  are  a  hot-house  plant,  my  dear.  Now 
I  walked  five  miles  this  morning ;  I  love  this 
clear  bracing  air." 

"That  is  because  you  are  a  brunette,  Ol- 
ive. Brunettes  both  feel  and  look  well  in 
winter.  The  wind  only  brightens  their  eyes 
and  increases  their  bloom ;  they  laugh,  they 
sparkle,  they  fairly  radiate  brilliancy.  But 
blondes  in  winter  look  like  the  ague  person- 
ified if  taken  out  of  their  warm  rooms ;  they 
are  exotics,  and  need  a  conservatory." 

"Nonsense,  Heiena.  I  have  seen  blondes 
who  looked  dazzling  in  winter." 

"Only  the  rare  molten-gold  type.  You  nev- 
er saw  an  ordinary  blonde,  with  light  blue 


eyes,  flaxen  hair,  and  pale,  delicate  skin,  who 
did  not  turn  blue  and  purple,  pinched  and 
miserable,  in  a  winter  wind." 

"  But  I  would  change  places  with  blonde 
Helena  in  a  moment." 

"Bones  and  all?  Ah,  my  hated  collar- 
bones !" 

"  And  ah,  my  hated  apple-cheeks !" 

"  For  my  part,  I  admire  flesh  in  a  woman. 
I  don't  believe  an  angel  could  get  into  heav- 
en if  she  were  lean  and  bony." 

"  Better  a  lean  angel  thaai  a  fat  one !  But 
you  are  a  female  Shylock,  Helena.  Nothing 
in  your  eyes  can  take  the  place  of  a  pound 
of  flesh." 

"I  have  all  the  authorities  on  my  side, 
Olive.  Look  at  the  antiques,  the  paintings 
of  the  old  masters.  What  contours !  what 
grand  proportions !" 

"Yes;  each  goddess  or  Madonna  weighs 
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at  least  two  hundred  pounds,  and  number 
seven  or  eight  woukl  be  the  proper  size  for 
their  shoes.  I  do  not  admire  the  antique 
either  in  art  or  literature.  What  do  I  care 
for  Agamemnon  or  pious  ^neas  ?  They  are 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  fearful  days 
when  I  was  learning  Latin.  For,  as  Heine 
says,  ^  Oh,  that  Latin  1  The  Romans  would 
never  have  found  time  to  conquer  the  world 
if  they  had  been  obliged  first  to  learn  Lat- 
in.' " 

"  What  a  heretic !  But  I  can  not  believe 
you  are  really  in  earnest,  Olive.  Have  you 
no  desire  to  go  to  Rome — to  Rome,  the  former 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  store-house  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  past  ?" 

"  No,  Helena,  I  have  not.  I  am  weary  of 
this  hue  and  cry  about  the  everlasting  old ; 
and,  besides,  the  word  is  only  comparative. 
What  do  we  certainly  know  of  the  age  of  the 
world  ?  Nothing.  A  mastodon  is  older  than 
Adam,  and  a  megatherium  would  laugh  them 
both  to  scorn." 

"  But  Cicero,  Olive  f ' 

"  I  am  more  in  sympathy  with  Daniel  Web- 
ster." 

"  And  Dante  ?" 
I  like  Bret  Harte  better.  He,  at  least, 
is  original,  and  to  me  that  is  every  thing. 
Heigh-ho !  It  really  seems  as  though  in  lit- 
erature there  was  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Take  Christmas  stories,  for  instance. 
Dickens  began  them,  and  since  then  we  have 
had  a  succession  of  dreams,  angels  floating 
in  on  clouds,  and  spirits  of  Christmas  Past 
knocking  at  the  door,  until,  like  the  minstrel 
song,  we  cry,  '  Stop  that  knocking,  stop  that 
knocking !  oh,  you'd  better  stop  that  knock- 
ing at  the  door  '* 

"You  are  not  sufficiently  poetical,  dear 
Olive.  Now  I  fairly  live  in  poetry.  Take 
away  poetry,  and  my  heart  and  life  go  with 
it." 

"No  one  will  ever  attempt  that,  Helena, 
unless  it  might  be  a  prosaic  husband." 

"A  prosaic  husband  I  shall  never  have, 
Olive.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  for  a 
heart  devoid  of  love  for  poetry  to  win  mine. 
I  must  have  a  soul-companion,  to  whom  po- 
etry, music,  and  art  are  as  necessary  and 
dear  as  they  are  to  me." 

"And  I  must  have  a  strong  manly  heart, 
too  full  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  to 
dally  with  your  poetry,  music,  and  art,  Hel- 
ena. He  must  care  more  for  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  than  for  all  the  old 
marbles  of  Italy  put  together.  If  a  man 
tries  to  live  in  the  past,  he  becomes  a  useless 
fossil ;  if  he  tries  to  live  in  the  future,  he  be- 
comes a  useless  visionary.  The  present,  the 
present,  is  all  he  has.  Let  him  grasp  it,  then, 
with  all  his  strength." 

"  How  practical !   Now  I  live  in  the  past." 

"With  ghosts,  I  suppose.  I  never  cared 
much  for  ghosts.  I  would  rather  be  live 
Olive  Dean  than  dead  Cleopatra.    To  give 


you  another  proof  of  my  practical  tenden- 
cies— I  must  have  money  if  I  marry." 

"  Mercenary,  Olive  ?  Ah,  wealth  is  noth- 
ing compared  with  true  love !  To  those  who 
love,  any  lot  is  happiness  so  that  they  are 
together." 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Certainly  I 
shall  not  waste  my  life  in  a  hard  struggle 
with  poverty.  It  narrows  the  mind  and 
crushes  the  heart.  No ;  I  must  marry  a  rich 
man." 

"  And  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  marry,  it  will  be 
for  love  alone." 

"I  hope  you  don't  think  that  rich  men 
are  incapable  of  true  love  ?  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  do  not  know  that  I  wish  to  be 
married  at  all.  Certainly  nothing  could  in- 
duce me  to  give  up  my  freedom  for  many 
long  years  yet." 

"  And  I,  too,  feel  that  I  shall  always  re- 
main unmated.  Ah,  Olive,  memories  of  the 
past,  sweet  and  sad,  rise  like  a  barrier  be- 
fore the  very  thought !  No ;  I  have  lived 
and  loved.    The  rose  can  not  bloom  twice." 

"Don't,  Helena.  That  is  what  I  call  build- 
ing grave -yards  in  the  air.  Lucius  Gray 
was  not  worth  a  tear,  much  less  an  eternal 
tombstone  in  your  heart.  He  was  a  most 
wearing  companion,  worse  than  a  walking 
encyclopedia.  It  was  like  this :  *  Miss  Dean, 
do  you  know  what  a  hydrometer  is  V  ^  Yes,' 
I  would  say,  rashly,  trying  to  avert  the  ava- 
lanche ;  '  curious  things,  are  they  not  f  But 
my  effort  was  useless.  '  Give  me  your  idea 
of  it.  Miss  Dean.  I  shall  be  interested  to 
hear  your  explanation  of  its  uses.'  Of  course 
then  I  was  caught,  and  obliged  to  hear  the 
whole,  beginning  with, '  a  hydrometer  is  an 
instrument  for  determining  specific  gravity,' 
and  so  on  to  the  bitter  end.  And  there  was 
no  use  trying  to  escape  the  closest  attention 
either,  for  in  the  most  unexpected  places  he 
would  stop  and  ask  me  to  repeat  his  last 
sentence  to  show  that  I  had  comprehended 
him.  And  the  next  call  he  would  have  a 
review  of  the  whole." 

"Do  not  jest,  Olive.  Lucius's  heart  was 
deep  and  tender.  Perhaps  he  did  not  un- 
veil it  to  you.    Ah,  I  can  never  forget  him !" 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  to 
forget  him,  Helena,  especially  as  he  forgot 
you,  and  married  that  German  Friiulein.  I 
wonder  if  she  knows  what  a  hydrometer 
is  ?  By-the-way,  how  well  I  remember  that 
lovely  moonlight  night  when  I  saw  you  in 
the  arbor  with  Lucius !  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  for  romance,  it  was  then  and  there,  and 
you  told  me  yourself  that  he  was  giving  you 
sums  in  mental  arithmetic." 

"  He  wished  to  strengthen  my  mind,  dear. 
It  was  a  laudable  kindness." 

"Laudable,"  perhaps,  but  wearing.  He 
was  constantly  setting  traps  for  the  unwary. 
'  How  far  do  you  suppose  you  can  see  in  a  per- 
pendicular line,  looking  upward.  Miss  Dean  ?' 
'A -hundred  miles,'  I  would  answer  at  ran- 
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dom.  '  How  blue  the  sky  is !'  But  I  might 
have  said  it  was  green  for  all  the  attention 
he  paid  to  the  remark.  '  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  that  is  impossible/  he  would  begin, 
going  back  to  the  hundred  miles ;  '  the  pow- 
ers of  vision/  and  so  on,  aud  so  on,  until  I 
almost  wished  I  was  blind.  He  was  the 
man,  too,  who  would  not  play  cards,  not 
from  any  moral  objection,  but  because  some- 
thing was  left  to  chance,  and  he  wished  every 
thing  reduced  to  mathematical  certainties." 

"In  that  respect  my  taste  was  like  his, 
Olive.  I  detest  games ;  there  is  no  poetry 
in  them,  no  sentiment,  no  imagination.  Eu- 
chre, for  instance,  is  a  complete  mystery  to 
me.  The  cards  are  dealt  out,  three  rounds 
are  played,  and  I  am  straining  every  nerve 
to  play  with  the  proper  discrimination,  when 
suddenly  all  the  others  throw  down  their 
cards,  a  general  laugh  follows,  and  the  game 
is  over  before  I  have  realized  that  it  is  be- 
gun. I  played  a  whole  evening  in  that  way 
once,  and  I  assure  you  that  from  beginning 
to  end  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  who  was 
winning  or  who  was  beaten.  I  passed  the 
counters  over  to  my  partner,  saying,  as  care- 
lessly as  I  could, '  that  I  did  not  care  to  keep 
the  account  /  but  the  truth  was,  I  couldn't. 
But  I  made  a  secret  vow  never  to  play  again, 
and  I  never  have." 

"  I  would  not  if  I  were  you.  You  do  not 
shine  in  games,  my  dear,  any  more  than  I  do 
in  tableaux.  My  nose  is  not  Grecian,  you 
know.  Once,  and  once  only,  I  was  asked  to 
take  a  part.  What  joy  was  mine !  What  a 
gorgeous  costume  I  ordered!  The  whole 
household  was  at  work,  the  very  air  was 
filled  with  finery,  all  Shakspeare's  heroines 
together  could  not  have  made  more  stir. 
*What  is  the  tableau,  daughter?'  asked  fa- 
ther, at  length,  after  several  days  of  this 
confusion.  'From  the  Wintei'^s  Tale,  papa. 
Hermione  as  the  statue,  and  Leontes  the 
king  kneeling  before  her.  Oh,  it  will  be 
perfectly  beautiful !'  'And  what  are  you  to 
do  in  all  this  finery,  Olive  V  '  I  am  to — to — 
to  hold  back  the  curtain,'  I  said,  slowly. 
There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  as- 
sembled household.  Some  way  they  had 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  light.  Neither 
had  I !  '  Daniel  Webster  once  made  a  tour 
through  New  Hampshire,'  said  father,  '  and 
a  young  lawyer  of  my  acquaintance  man- 
aged to  attach  himself  to  the  party.  Thence- 
forth it  was  the  glory  of  his  life,  and  we  had 
to  hear  the  story  over  and  over  again — how 
the  great  man  stood,  how  he  looked,  how  he 
moved  his  arm,  and  what  he  said  at  each 
town  and  village.  At  last  one  day  we  asked 
him,  "  And  what  did  you  do,  eh  ?"  "  I  held 
his  hat,"  answered  the  proud  youth.  From 
that  moment  he  never  could  tell  the  story 
again;  as  soon  as  he  began,  "When  I  trav- 
eled with  Daniel  Webster,"  there  was  always 
some  one  to  yell  out  "  Hat !  hat !"  and  so  nip 
the  story  in  the  bud.' " 


"  Is  not  that  last  phrase  an  inappropriate 
one  ?" 

^'Not  at  all.  I  have  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple behind  me.  Don't  you  know  that  during 
an  eloquent  address  in  the  House  of  Lords 
an  English  peer  once  created  the  following 
sublime  simile  :  '  I  smell  a  rat !  I  see  him 
floating  in  the  air !  But  I  shall  yet  be  able 
to  nip  him  in  the  bud !'  " 

"Mr.  Atkins  would  not  believe  that  story, 
Olive.    You  know  how  English  he  is." 

"  But  it  is  true  for  all  that,  John  Henry  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Atkins — At- 
kins— what  a  name !  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed that  plural  names  in  Mn  are  invaria- 
bly plebeian — Simpkins,  Haskins,  Tompkins, 
Wilkins,  and  the  like  ?  Not  that  I  care  in 
the  least  for  names  ;  good  honest  John  will 
do  for  me.  But  I  know  you  dote  upon  ele- 
gant high-sounding  titles,  like  Reginald  and 
Ferdinand,  or  Courtenay  and  Vavasour." 

"  Yes,  I  confess  I  like  a  euphonious  name. 
For  instance,  there  is  our  friend  Alexis  Pey- 
ton St.  Clair.  By-the-way,  what  do  you 
think  of  him  ?" 

"  Do  you  suppose,  Helena,  that  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  had  Russia-leather  trunks  ?" 

"  Of  course,  else  what  is  the  use  of  being 
a  grand  duke  ?  But,  seriously,  Olive,  what 
do  you  think  of  Mr.  St.  Clair  ?" 

"  The  dainty,  white-handed  young  artist  ? 
Oh,  he  is  of  the  Hellenic  type,  and  I  am  an 
out-and-out  Pelasgian.  We  speak  different 
languages,  and  can  not  even  comprehend 
each  other.  He  writes  poetry  about  '  the 
rain  dashing  upon  the  window-pane,'  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  long  detested  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  we  are  totally 
antagonistic.  He  ought  to  go  and  live  with 
'  Aurora  Leigh,'  the  poetess  of  the  lakes.  We 
went  up  to  the  islands  last  summer,  and  as 
soon  as  we  arrived,  friend  number  one  told 
her  story.  She  lived  on  Lamia  Island ;  her 
father  kept  the  light-house  there ;  she  never 
saw  any  man  excepting  her  father  until  she 
saw  her  husband ;  and  she  wrote  the  most 
beautiful  poetry  about  the  lakes — which 
was  all  true,  and  truly  remarkable.  But 
even  the  true  and  remarkable  becomes  a  tor- 
ment by  repetition.  When  we  had  taken 
the  story  all  in,  and  discoursed  upon  it  at 
length,  friend  number  two  arrives,  and  be- 
gins :  '  You  see  that  island  over  there  ?  It 
is  called  Lamia,  and  there  is  a  most  remark- 
able story  connected  with  it.  The  light- 
house keeper  had  a  daughter — '  '  Yes,'  we 
say,  hastily;  'very  remarkable,  is  it  not? 
She  writes  poetry,  I  hear.'  But  friend  num- 
ber two  is  not  to  be  defrauded  of  his  narra- 
tion in  this  way ;  he  goes  back  gravely,  not 
to  say  sternly,  and  begins  again — '  The  light- 
house keeper  had  a  daughter,'  and  so  on, 
thro^^gh  the  whole.  We  go  in  to  dinner. 
'  Did  you  see  that  island  off  to  the  right  V 
remarks  friend  number  three,  as  the  soup 
appears.   '  It  is  called  Lamia,  and  there  is  a 
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very  remarkable  story  connected  with  it. 
The  light-house  keeper  had  a  daughter — ' 
'Yes/  I  interrupt,  boldly;  'a  remarkable 
story,  as  you  say.  She  never  saw  any  man 
except  her  father  until  she  saw  her  husband, 
and  she  writes  the  most  beautiful  poetry 
about  the  lakes.  Truly  remarkable !'  But 
it  is  of  no  use.  '  The  light-house  keeper  had 
a  daughter,'  repeats  number  three,  without 
noticing  my  attempt,  and  the  tale  lasts 
through  fish,  meat,  and  dessert,  only  ending 
with  the  coffee.  This  narrator  was  the 
slowest  of  all.  We  have  a  chance  to  com- 
pare, for  we  only  hear  the  story  five  times 
more  before  night.  The  next  day  the  thing 
continues,  and  the  next.  At  last,  in  desper- 
ation, I  take  it  up  myself,  and  issue  a  new 
edition,  enlarged  and  beautified.  This  ver- 
sion I  tell  to  all  new-comers,  gravely :  '  You 
see  that  island  over  there  ?  It  is  called  Rat- 
tlesnake, and  there  is  a  most  remarkable 
story  connected  with  it.  The  light-house 
keeper  there  had  six  daughters,  who  never 
saw  any  man  except  their  father  until  they 
saw  their  six  husbands.  They  never  ate  any 
thing,  they  never  drank  any  thing,  they 
never  slept,  they  never  spoke.  Their  cloth- 
ing consisted  principally  of  shells.  They 
lived  continuously  upon  the  top  of  the  light- 
house, and  wrote  the  most  beautiful  poetry 
about  the  lakes,  which  the  loons  carried  to 
shore.'  By  dint  of  constantly  repeating  this 
version,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  mixed  the 
two  stories  so  well  together  that  hereafter 
the  dazed  public  will  refuse  to  believe  either, 
and  consider  them  part  of  the  Indian  my- 
thology of  the  lakes." 

"  Just  like  you !  But,  seriously,  Olive,  I 
really  like  '  Aurora  Leigh's'  poetry.  I  often 
see  it  in  the  Jupiter  Magazine." 

"  So  do  I  like  it.  She  can  not  help  her- 
self; it  is  her  friends  who  pull  her  before 
the  public.  But  she  has  glory  enough  in 
the  Jupiter,  surrounded  by  the  well-estab- 
lished Eastern  aristocrats.  A  clergyman  once 
told  me  that  he  had  known  several  estimable 
young  men  so  far  led  astray  as  to  become 
quite  profane  over  the  difficulty  of  getting 
into  the  exclusive  Jupiter  columns." 

^'Oh,  Olive,  there  is  Mr.  Atkins  coming 
up  the  walk !" 

"  Of  course  he  is  coming  to  see  you,  and 
as  I  am  only  a  visitor,  I  will  step  into  the 
library  and  amuse  myself  with  your  books 
until  he  goes." 

"  Oh,  stay,  I  entreat  you,  dear.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  him  alone." 

"  Don't  you  like  him,  Helena  ?" 

"  I  can  not  endure  him !" 

"Well,  I'm  sorry;  but  I  must  go  to  the 
library  all  the  same.  Bear  it  as  well  as  you 
can.  Good-by." 

"Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Atkins.  Will  you 
come  to  the  fire  ?    It  is  a  bitter  day." 

"  I  like  it.  Miss  Marbury ;  I  like  it.  There 


is  something  in  this  cold  air  that  invigorates 
one  and  enlivens  the  circulation.  A  healthy 
soul  and  body  ought  to  enjoy  a  day  like  this. 
American  ladies  are  but  a  puny  set,  gener- 
ally speaking;  but  I  know  that  you,  Miss 
Marbury,  are  a  beautiful  exception." 

"I  do  indeed  love  such  weather  of  all 
things.    So  inspiring !" 

"Just  what  I  always  say.  How  would 
you  like  a  walk,  now  —  say  as  far  as  the 
lake  ?  There  is  a  fine  bracing  wind  from 
the  north  that  will  fill  your  lungs,  and  give 
you  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Do  come.  I 
came  on  purpose  to  ask  you." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  accompany  you, 
Mr.  Atkins.  Fortunately  my  wraps  are  in 
the  hall."  

"  Isn't  this  fine,  now  ?  The  wind  must  be 
about  forty  miles  an  hour,  I  should  say." 

"  Really  delicious !  It  is  like  battling 
with  -<Eolus,  the  king  of  the  blast." 

"  -^olus,  eh  ?  Some  poetical  person,  I  sup- 
pose. I  never  cared  much  for  poetry  myself; 
wouldn't  waste  my  time  over  it.  Poets  are 
but  a  shiftless  set ;  no  heads  for  business,  you 
know.  I  suspect  a  poet's  wife  has  but  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Money  is  necessary  to  make  the 
world  go  easy,  and  people  in  easy  circum- 
stances are  always  more  reputable  citizens 
than  the  Bohemian  brotherhood  of  poets, 
musicians,  and  artists.  Give  me  a  man  with 
a  fixed  income — a  man  not  too  young,  with 
good  health,  and  a  good  temper — a  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  poetry  and  such  non- 
sense ;  and  depend  upon  it,  Miss  Marbury, 
you  have  the  best  the  world  affords." 

"  Such  men  are  the  pillars  of  society,  Mr. 
Atkins." 

"  You  see  it.  Miss  Helena,  of  course.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  a  person  of  your 
good  sense,  there  are  young  ladies  who  pre- 
fer mere  boys,  with  their  heads  full  of  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  rationalism,  and  the  like — 
fellows  of  no  position,  no  income,  and  utter- 
ly unable  to  maintain  a  household  in  good 
style.  Talk  about  love !  What  love  is  there 
in  five  hundred  a  year,  and  not  always  that  ? 
I  call  it  selfishness.  I  would  not  ask  a  wom- 
an to  give  up  all  the  luxuries  of  life  for  my 
sake.  I  have  waited  until  my  position  and 
my  fortune  were  certainties ;  and  now  it 
would  be  my  pleasure  to  give  my  wife  all 
reasonable  comforts.  Don't  walk  so  fast. 
Miss  Helena.  Do  take  my  arm.  The  wind 
is  pretty  strong." 

"  If  we  should  step  up  on  to  that  porch,  Mr. 
Atkins,  we  should  be  partially  protected." 

"Not  on  my  account.  I  like  the  wind, 
and  the  full  view  of  the  lake.  But  if  you 
are  cold — " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you ;  and  the 
view  is  truly  arctic.  It  is  rather  difficult, 
however,  to  keep  one's  footing  on  the  icy 
bank ;  but  the  freshness  of  the  atmosphere 
is  absolutely  inspiring." 

"  Isn't  it  ?    I  knew  you  would  think  so. 
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Hold  my  arm  firmly.  Wait,  let  me  take  your 
hand ;  my  fur  glove  will  help  keep  it  warm. 
There,  that's  comfortable." 

"Ahem — hem!  I  can  not  imagine  what 
makes  me  cough.  Ahem!  In  summer  the 
lake  always  reminds  me  of  pictures  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Have  you  ever  visited  It- 
aly?" 

"  No ;  nor  want  to.  America  is  good 
enough  for  me.  I'll  wager  that  New  York 
Harbor  is  as  good  as  any  thing  the  Italians 
can  show ;  and  as  to  the  race  itself,  it  seems 
to  produce  nothing  but  opera-singers,  organ- 
grinders,  and  the  little  boys  who  scrape  their 
fiddles  upside  down.  Compare  an  opera- 
singer,  now,  with  an  American  merchant !" 

"  Our  merchants  are  indeed  the  bulwark 
of  American  prosperity.  But  I  fear  I  am 
engrossing  your  valuable  time,  Mr.  Atkins. 
Shall  we  return  ?" 

"  My  time  is  yours.  Miss  Marbury — entire- 
ly yours.  I  would  cast  aside  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  sake  of  being  with  you.  Can  I 
say  more  ?  I  am  well  able  to  afford  it,  how- 
ever. Let  us  walk  on  as  far  as  the  hospital ; 
the  view  is  very  fine  from  there.  That  is, 
if  you  are  not  cold  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  Ahem — hem!  This 
cough  is  merely  in  the  throat.  How  is  your 
dear  little  niece,  Mr.  Atkins  ?" 

"  Well,  quite  well,  thank  you.  I  caught 
her  reading  a  new  Jo  Miller,  a  kind  of  poet 
living  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  say, 
and  I  went  to  her  room  and  confiscated  ev- 
ery verse-book  there.  The  whole  shelf  had 
to  go.  I  told  her  there  was  something  else 
to  do  in  the  world  besides  reading  rhymes. 
That  is  the  only  way.  Miss  Marbury." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Young  girls  are  so  roman- 
tic." 

"  Some  one  sent  her  Dante's  Inferno,  illus- 
trated by  Dor6 ;  but  I  sent  it  to  the  right 
about  the  very  same  day.  The  poetry  was 
trash  to  begin  with,  and  as  for  the  pictures, 
they  were  enough  to  give  any  one  the  night- 
mare. But  I  gave  her  a  set  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  to  make  up." 

"Far  better.  At  that  age  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  works  were  my  constant  and  cher- 
ished companions." 

"  I  can  readily  believe  that.  Miss  Marbury. 
I  have  long  admired  your  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment.  Your  ideas  of  life  are  sure 
to  correspond  with  my  own,  for  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  you  have  no  nonsense  about 
you.  A  good  house,  a  good  cook,  a  little 
company  to  make  the  evening  pleasant,  end- 
ing with  a  social  game  of  cards — whist  or  eu- 
chre. I  always  play  cards  in  the  evening ; 
it  is  a  habit  I  inherit  from  my  English  an- 
cestors.   You  play,  of  course  ?" 

"  I — I  am  not  a  skillful  player,  Mr.  Atkins." 

"Oh,  you  can  learn — you  can  learn!  I 
know  you  have  a  head  for  games.  Euchre, 
now,  will  just  suit  you." 

"  I  know  something  of  euchre ;  it  is  a  deep- 


ly interesting  game.  But  all  games  of  cards 
are  fascinating." 

"  Just  what  I  say.  My  neighbors  some- 
times ask,  'Atkins,  must  you  always  play 
cards  in  the  evening  V  And  I  always  an- 
swer, 'Yes,  Sir;  John  Henry  Atkins  must 
have  his  game  in  the  evening,  just  as  he 
must  ha^e  his  cheese  at  dinner.'  Corned 
beef  and  cabbage,  too,  Fm  fond  of,  Miss  Mar- 
bury ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  too,  it  is  not  ev- 
ery cook  that  knows  how  to  cook  a  cabbage. 
There  is  a  science  in  the  art.  You  like  cab- 
bage, I  hope  ?" 

"I  have — I  have  had  but  few  opportuni- 
ties to  taste  it,  but  I  could  easily  learn  to  like 
it,  I  know." 

"Some  people  object  to  the  odor,  but  I 
like  it  just  as  I  do  the  odor  of  onions.  An 
onion  of  the  proper  age,  cooked  in  cream,  is 
delicious.  I  always  have  what  I  like  on  my 
table,  no  matter  what  the  fashion  may  be." 

"You  have  a  noble  independence  in  all 
things,  Mr.  Atkins." 

"  I  flatter  myself  so.  Miss  Marbury.  John 
Henry  Atkins  is  proud  of  his  independence, 
his  nation,  and  his  name.  Atkins — it  is  an 
old  Dorsetshire  name ;  and,  Miss  Marbury, 
dearest  Helena,  permit  me  to  offer  it  to 
you !" 

"  Mr.  Atkins,  this  is  so  sudden.  I  really 
do  not  know — perhaps  I  mistake — what  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  you  to  be  Mrs.  J.  H.  Atkins.  I 
do  not  speak  under  impulse,  Helena ;  I  have 
long  felt  an  esteem  for  you,  my  dear,  and  I 
know  you  will  suit  me." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Atkins!" 

"  Call  me  John  Henry,  dearest." 

''Oh,  John — John  Henry — this  is  so  sud- 
den!" 

"Not  to  me,  not  to  me.  I  assure  you  I 
have  thought  it  all  over  and  looked  at  it  on 
all  sides.  I  have  weighed  every  considera- 
tion, and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  shall  get 
on  admirably.  I  know  just  the  amount  of 
your  property.  It  is  not  much,  to  be  sure ; 
but  I  can  double  it  for  you  in  ten  years,  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  shall  share  in  all  the 
comforts  of  my  home." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Atkins — John  Henry — I  think  I 
ouffht  to  confess  that  there  are  memories  of 
the  past,  sweet,  though  sad — " 

"  Some  old  love  affair  ?  That  is  a  matter 
of  course  at  your  age.  Girls  over  twenty- 
five  always  have  something  of  the  kind  to 
talk  about.  I  have  had  a  dozen  such  af- 
fairs myself.  I  will  tell  you  about  them 
some  time.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  an  old 
memory,  ray  dear,  if  that  is  my  only  rival. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  knew  the  field  was  clear ; 
I  never  make  one  of  a  crowd.  You  will  not 
be  likely  to  have  any  more  offers,  you  know, 
and  certainly  none  so  advantageous  as  mine. 
Come,  Helena,  I  am  a  plain  speaker,  but 
none  the  less  honest  for  that.  I  could  have 
no  motive  but  affection,  could  I,  now  ?  Say 
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yes,  my  dear ;  be  Mrs.  Atkins,  and  you  shall 
see  how  comfortable  we  shall  be  together." 

"A  little  time  for  reflection." 

"  No  time  like  the  present.  See  here,  now, 
my  love,  I  kno  w  you're  going  to  say  yes  at 
the  end,  so  I'll  just  take  it  for  granted  that 
it's  said,  and  spare  you  all  the  trouble.  Now, 
Mrs.  Atkins,  shall  we  go  back  to  the  house  ?" 

"  Oh,  John  Henry,  you  are  so  irapetuous ! 
Who  could  resist  you  ?" 

"  Miss  Olive,  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  in  the  parlor 
waiting  to  see  you." 

"  How  did  he  know  I  was  here,  Martha  ?" 

''He  said  he  had  called  upon  you,  and 
was  told  you  were  at  Miss  Marbury's ;  so  he 
came  here." 

"  Mr.  Atkins  and  Miss  Marbury  are  there, 
I  suppose  f ' 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  they  went  out  for  a  walk  a 
few  minutes  ago." 

"Very  well,  I  will  go  to  the  parlor"  

"  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  St.  Clair.  This  room 
very  warm,  I  fear." 

"A  delicious  atmosphere.  Miss  Dean.  A 
soft  air  balmy  with  flower  fragrance  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  me.  I  feel  like  an  ex- 
ile on  this  bleak  lake  shore,  and  this  fierce 
north  wind  sweeping  over  miles  of  ice  seems 
to  freeze  my  very  soul.  I  tried  to  paint,  but 
the  cold  palsied  my  hand  and  chilled  the 
flow  of  inspiration ;  so  I  came  to  you.  Miss 
Olive,  for  warmth  and  strength  and  life." 

"  You  flatter  me,  I  fear." 

''I  could  not  flatter  you;  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  words.  As  I  came  shivering 
through  this  inhuman  wind,  I  thought  of 
you,  beautiful  tropical  flower  that  you  are, 
and  fancied  you  sitting  in  the  glow  of  the 
fire  in  all  the  bloom  and  light  and  radiance 
of  your  loveliness,  and  the  picture  cheered 
me  on  through  the  arctic  streets.  Miss  Ol- 
ive, I  know  your  nature  is  exotic,  like  mine, 
that  you  sufl:er  in  this  brutal  climate,  and 
that  you  long  for  the  glowing  South.  There 
is  that  delicacy  in  your  face  that  tells  me 
this,  for  its  changing  expressions  belong  not 
to  this  cold,  prosaic  country."* 

"  Life  in  the  tropics  must  be  very  beau- 
tiful." 

"  Oh,  to  fly  with  you  to  the  land  of  the 
orange  and  j)alm !  Oh,  to  roam  with  you  un- 
der a  sky  forever  blue !  Do  you  not  long  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  wander  among  the  monu- 
ments of  past  glory,  the  treasures  of  antique 
art,  the  rich  memories  of  the  golden  age  of 
this  degenerate  earth  ?" 

"  I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  pilgrimage  for 
years ;  it  is  the  desire  of  my  heart,  Mr.  St. 
Clair ;  but  how  can  I  bring  it  into  the  realms 
of  reality  ?" 

"  Let  me  be  the  magician.  Miss  Olive.  Oh, 
why  should  we  stay  in  this  land  of  ice  and 
snow,  when  Italy  holds  out  her  arms  to 
us  ?  There  are  the  immortal  Avorks  of  the 
old  masters;  the  ruins  whose  every  stone 


is  worth  more  to  appreciative  hearts  than 
whole  cities  of  modern  growth ;  the  graves 
of  Dante  and  Petrarca,  which  we  could  be- 
dew with  a  humble  tear.  Our  souls  are 
alike.  We  abhor  together  the  sacrilegious 
new;  we  adore  together  the  divine  old. 
America  is  the  land  of  iconoclasts ;  its  pol- 
iticians are  demagogues,  its  history  a  histo- 
ry of  mere  utility.  Go  with  me,  Olive,  thou 
angel  of  my  heart,  to  a  warmer  clime !" 

"  Mr.  St.  Clair,  I  beg —  Perhaps  I  misap- 
prehend you." 

"  Let  us  unite  our  hearts  and  lives  in  one, 
Olive.  I  know  that  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you — who  could  be  ? — but  I  love  you  with 
an  ardent  eternal  affection,  and  without  you 
I  can  not  live.  My  very  life  is  in  your  hands. 
Oh,  look  down  upon  me  kneeling  at  your 
feet,  and  do  not  crush  me  with  your  scorn !" 

"  Alexis — in  tears !  Can  you,  do  you  real- 
ly love  me — poor  plain  me,  without  genius 
or  fortune  ?" 

"  My  darling  Olive,  this  is  heaven.  I  ask 
nothing  more  of  fate." 

"  Nor  I." 

"  Together  we  will  face  the  storms  of  life, 
together  live — " 
"  Together  die." 

"I  have  long  felt,  my  own  love,  that  we 
were  intended  for  each  other ;  in  every 
taste,  in  every  idea,  we  sympathize.  But 
you  seemed  so  far  above  me — you  a  queen, 
and  I  a  slave  at  your  feet !  In  the  day  I 
have  thought  and  in  the  night  I  have  dream- 
ed of  you  ;  or,  as  I  expressed  it  in  one  of  my 
late  sonnets,  written  at  midnight, 

'Abroad  the  night  is  wildering  on  high, 
Loud  the  wind's  plaint  amid  the  vengeful  sky, 
While  'ploring,  'ploring,  wails  the  tortured  sea; 
But  though  the  weary,  weary  moaning  rain 
Drives  ceaselessly  upon  my  window-pane, 
My  heart  wells  out  in  arrowed  dreams  of  thee!' 

I  am  obliged  to  call  the  lake  a  sea ;  it  is  so 
much  more  classical." 

Oh,  how  beautiful !  What  genius  is 
yours,  Alexis !  You  must  let  me  see  all  your 
poetry ;  I  adore  it." 

"I  have  five  large  manuscript  volumes, 
love,  and  it  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  read 
them  all  aloud  to  you.  My  poetry  is  too  sa- 
cred for  the  public.  But  now  that  my  poor 
heart  is  satisfied,  perhaps  I  may  think  of 
writing  for  publication." 

"  It  is  an  absolute  duty,  Alexis.  Such 
genius  as  yours  should  not  be  secluded ;  it 
is  ungenerous  to  the  world." 

"  You  are  right,  Olive.  Henceforth  I  will 
let  the  public  share.  But  we  must  leave 
this  dull  land  and  fly  to  Italy — to  the  Eter- 
nal City.  True,  I  am  what  the  world  calls 
poor;  indeed,  I  have  only  what  the  powers  of 
poetry  and  painting  may  bring  to  me.  But 
in  your  love  I  shall  find  new  inspiration, 
and  ere  long  you  will  see  my  name  borne 
aloft  on  the  banners  of  fame.  In  the  mean 
time,  dearest,  you  are  not  afraid  of  poverty  ?" 
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*'  111  your  love  I  have  all  the  riches  of  life, 
Alexis." 

My  own,  I  knew  yon  would  answer  so !" 

"  But  I  wish,  for  your  sake,  dear,  that  I 
bad  a  fortune.    You  know  I  have  nothing." 

"Yes,  and  I  rejoice  thereat.  We  will  go 
forth  together  like  two  wandering  birds, 
and  our  Mother  Earth  will  not  begrudge  us 
the  few  crumbs  we  require.  What  is  mon- 
ey compared  to  love  ?  Dross ;  dust  of  the 
earth !" 

"  How  strange  it  is  that  most  women  are 
so  mercenary !  Now  I  never  think  of  money." 

"  I  know  you  do  not ;  with  you  love  is  all 
in  all.  We  are  young ;  we  love.  Let  us 
then  enjoy  our  youth  and  our  mutual  affec- 


tion, and  leaA'e  to  the  sordid  and  narrow- 
minded  the  wearying  accumulation  of  gain." 

"  We  will!  we  will !  Oh,  there  is  Helena 
coming  up  the  walk  with  Mr.  Atkins.  How 
she  will  envy  me  my  happiness !  Take  that 
chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  dear." 

"Atkins?  That  man  is  my  hete  noire,  A 
dull,  pur8e-i)roud  plebeian !" 

"  Hush!  they  are  in  the  hall." 

"Martha  says  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  in  the  par- 
lor, John  Henry." 

"  What,  that  good-for-nothing  painter  ?" 

"  Hush,  dear!  they  might  hear  you.  Dear 
Olive,  how  she  will  envy  me  my  hapx^iness! 
Let  us  go  in." 
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THE  Commencement  season  this  year  was 
notable  for  some  remarkable  discourses. 
There  are  ahvays  good  things  said  at  such  times, 
and  when  Mr.  Emerson  delivered  his  college  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  noblest  contributions  to  our 
literature  were  made.  His  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
dress at  Cambridge  thirty-seven  years  ago  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  memorable  of 
orations.  The  lofty  and  lyrical  charm  of  its 
style  was  well  fitted  to  the  brave  and  vigorous 
thought,  and  to  the  inspiring  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican scholar  to  be  himself  and  not  another.  The 
conservative  timidity  of  the  traditional  college 
atmosphere  was  wonderfully  startled  by  this  bugle 
note,  and  many  a  vital  and  ennobling  influence 
in  American  thought  and  life  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  electric  words  of  that  summer  day  at  Har- 
vard. Then  came  the  address  at  the  Divinity 
School  in  1838,  and  the  orations  at  Dartmouth 
in  1838,  and  at  Waterville  in  1841.  That  at 
Dartmouth  has  the  famous  exhortation  to  the 
graduates,  which  is  of  a  loftier  tone  than  any 
similar  words  that  we  recall — a  tone  which  has 
been  deep  and  true  enough  to  ring  through  many 
a  manly  and  generous  life  ever  since  the  day  it 
was  uttered. 

And  many  other  memorable  words  has  Dart- 
mouth heard  at  her  annual  festival.  There,  in 
1853,  Rufus  Choate  delivered  that  eulogy  on 
Webster  which,  as  a  work  of  elaborate  and  im- 
passioned rhetoric,  is  as  unsurpassed  as  its  esti- 
mate of  Webster  is  extravagant.  Mr.  Choate 
has  left  notliing  more  characteristic  or  better  fit- 
ted to  justify  the  fame  which  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  most  renowned  lawyers,  must  be  mainly 
ft  tradition.  The  Webster  eulogy  is  the  splendid 
special  plea  of  an  advocate,  and  half  of  its  pathos 
is  derived  from  the  consciousness  that  it  can  not 
affect  the  judgment  of  the  great  tribunal  of  his- 
tory to  which  it  is  addressed.  The  greatness 
of  Webster  is  not  a  subject  of  doubt.  But  his 
relation  to  the  paramount  question  of  his  later 
years  is  not  truly  drawn  in  the  picture  of  Choate, 
which  was  designed  as  a  crushing  pendant  to 
that  of  Theodore  Parker.  The  astute  orator 
summons  all  his  skill,  all  his  professional  expe- 
rience and  sagacity,  all  his  daring  sophistry  and 
casuistry,  for  the  service  of  his  client,  and  he  dis- 
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charges  at  Parker  the  fires  of  a  long-pent  and 
accumulating  wrath  ;  but  the  reader,  full  of  ad- 
miration of  the  dazzling  ingenuity  and  of  the 
consummate  craft  of  a  master  advocate,  still  re- 
members the  remark  of  the  tough  old  Webste- 
rian  who  heard  the  fiery  discourse  in  the  Music- 
Hall,  and  who  declared,  with  an  oath,  that  it  was 
the  most  outrageous  thing  he  ever  heard  in  his . 
life,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  true. 

Dartmouth  must  have  recalled  the  Emerson 
oration  and  the  Choate  eulogy  when  siie  seated 
herself  on  the  loveliest  of  the  late  June  days  to 
hear  Mr.  Evarts  upon  Chief  Justice  Chase.  The 
oration  was  not  unworthy  the  day,  the  place,  and 
all  the  traditions  and  associations  with  which  it 
was  surrounded,  and  it  leaves  ]\Ir.  Chase  a  very 
stately  and  memorable  figure  in  the  history  of 
his  country.  It  was  his  misfortune,  however, 
that  while,  as  Mr.  Evarts  points  out,  he  was  al- 
ways eminent,  always  high  among  the  highest, 
always  one  of  three,  there  was  something  which 
always  prevented  his  being  a  truly  representative 
figure.  Perhaps  this  was  evidence  of  that  wise 
balance  and  moderation  w'hich  marked  him  es- 
pecially as  a  statesman,  as  a  man  to  be  safely 
trusted,  of  sure  and  prompt  judgment,  of  a  calm- 
ness which  should  always  be  the  atmosphere  of 
executive  political  thought.  With  all  his  dis- 
tinction and  ability  he  never  touched  the  popular 
heart  or  imagination,  and  therefore  never  excited 
any  of  that  enthusiasm  which  followed  all  other 
eminent  Americans  of  his  class.  He  was  doubt- 
less, also,  seriously  injured  in  public  regard  by 
his  too  evident  passion  for  the  Presidency.  It 
is  certainly  a  worthy  ambition  for  such  a  man, 
and  his  abilities,  his  training,  and  his  tempera- 
ment ])ledged  him  to  a  worthy  discharge  of  its 
great  duties.  But  there  seemed  to  be  something 
excessive  in  Mr.  Chase's  desire  ;  probably  it  sug- 
gested a  suspicion  that  he  was  really  overpowered 
by  it,  and  from  the  moment  of  that  doubt  the 
prize  was  lost  to  him  forever. 

The  sketch  which  Mr.  Evarts  drew  of  Mr. 
Chase's  career  was  masterly,  and  it  was  done  with 
a  stately  rhetoric  which  became  the  theme.  But 
at  the  very  close  of  the  discourse,  and  with  the 
most  generous  purpose,  the  orator  spoke  of  Mr. 
]  Webster  in  a  manner  which  should  not  pass  un- 
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challenged.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  -vvas  now  agreed  that  Mr. 
Webster  and  his  friends,  who  consolidated  the 
Union,  did  as  great  a  work  as  those  who  saved  it, 
and  a  work  not  less  indispensable.  This  may 
be  historically  correct ;  certainly  we  do  not  here 
dispute  it.  But  to  state  it  as  a  vindication  of 
Mr.  Webster's  later  course  is  to  appeal  to  the 
argument  that  whatever  is  is  right.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's reply  to  Hayne  was  final:  as  a  constitu- 
tional argument  it  was  impregnable.  But  the 
adverse  opinion  of  his  political  attitude  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  the  condemnation  under 
which  he  fell,  are  not  to  be  discredited  because 
in  the  constitutional  slebate  that  long  preceded 
the  war  his  arguments  upon  the  principle  of  nul- 
lification were  so  powerful  and  conclusive.  Mr. 
Webster  was  a  Whig,  but  if  Mr.  Seward  and 
other  Whigs  had  been  content  to  do  and  say 
what  he  did,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  result. 
To  represent  him  as  entitled  equally  to  admi- 
ration with  those  who,  with  deeper  insight,  de- 
clined to  folloAV  him,  is  surely  to  misapprehend 
history  and  dangerously  to  confuse  moral  distinc- 
tions. 

But  while  in  listening  to  Mr.  Evarts  Dart- 
mouth was  delighted  to  honor  a  son  of  Yale, 
Yale  herself  was  glad  to  honor  another.  For 
on  the  same  day  Judge  Pierrepont,  of  New  York, 
a  classmate  of  Mr.  Evarts  and  of  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  addressed  the  Law  Department  of  Yale 
in  an  oration  remarkable  for  the  independence 
and  directness  of  its  opinions.  The  subject  was 
the  relation  of  morals  and  politics,  and  it  found 
in  morality  the  secret  of  national  permanence. 
"  No  government  can  prosperously  endure  which 
in  the  main  is  not  administered  by  the  higher  in- 
tellect and  the  higher  moral  sentiments  of  the 
people. "  The  orator  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
there  was  a  general  forgetfulness  of  this  truth  in 
this  country,  and  that  we  should  fail  unless  we 
change,  "and  sturdy  honesty  drives  out  imbecili- 
ty and  corruption."  Universiil  suffrage,  he  said, 
is  useless  Avithout  virtue  and  intelligence.  In- 
deed, the  orator  thinks  that  "  this  voting  ques- 
tion" is  one  which  the  American  people  will  some 
day  reconsider,  and  that  in  all  the  difficult  prob- 
lems which  we  must  settle  the  lawyers  will  be  of 
the  greatest  prominence.  Hence,  he  urges,  the 
necessity  that  they  be  wisely  trained.  Judge 
Pierrepont  justly  appealed  to  English  history  for 
illustrations  of  the  service  of  lawyers  to  liberty 
and  progress.  Unjust  judges  there  had  undoubt- 
edly been — Jeffreys  is  a  by-word — but  many  of 
the  great  leaders  of  English  freedom  Avere  law- 
yers, and  in  America  the  names  of  James  Otis 
and  Patrick  Henry  and  John  Adams  are  alone 
enough  to  indicate  the  best  fame  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  in  connection  with  this 
oration  of  Judge  Pierrepont,  that  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  moralist,  David  Swing,  of  Chicago, 
in  one  of  the  sermons  in  his  remarkable  book, 
Truths  for  To-Day,  warmly  asserts  the  religious 
character  of  the  profession.  "The  bench  and 
bar  of  all  countries  and  cities  and  towns  have  al- 
ways been  allies  of  the  faith  in  a  God.  They 
have  not  been  sectarians  in  church  always,  be- 
cause tlicir  habits  of  thought  and  Inmger  for  evi- 
dence have  been  too  large  to  permit  them  to  be 
narrow  in  creed  or  credulous  as  to  a  thousand 
dogmas ;  but  as  to  the  belief  in  a  God  of  infinite 


righteousness,  the  whole  judicial  multitude — 
judge,  lawyer,  statesman — has  been  pervaded  by 
the  religious  element."  Judge  Pierrepont's  ad- 
dress was  a  forcible  sermon  upon  the  text  that, 
as  JNIr.  Sumner  used  to  say,  the  rule  of  morality 
and  honor  is  tlie  same  for  a  state  as  for  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  serviceable  to 
the  young  men  who  stand  "girt  and  ready  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  college"  than  to  hear  from 
those  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  active  du- 
ties of  life  those  wise  counsels  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  actual  experience. 

Still  another  discourse  of  the  late  Commence- 
ment season  was  that  of  Cliarles  Francis  Adams 
at  the  opening  of  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  a  temperate  and  careful  address, 
written  apparently  with  the  feeling  that  a  univer- 
sity which  hoped  to  gather  pupils  from  the  whole 
country  must  choose  its  words  at  the  dedication 
of  a  commons  hall  erected  in  memory  of  those 
only  who  took  one  side  in  a  civil  war.  The  ora- 
tor naturally  looked  for  some  theory  of  the  con- 
test which  could  properly  commend  itself  to  the 
intelligent  approval  of  the  whole  country,  and 
he  found  it  in  the  doctrine  that,  while  the  college 
was  consecrated  to  peace,  there  was  one  situa- 
tion in  which  the  resort  to  force  was  justifiable 
and  imperative,  and  that  was  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  law.  Perhaps  the  fate  of  the  oc- 
casion imposed  a  certain  apologetic  tone  upon 
the  discourse,  and  we  should  hesitate  to  accept 
the  accuracy  of  the  orators  description  of  the 
condition  of  public  sentiment  just  before  the  war. 
But  no  one  who  knows  Cambridge  will  fear  any 
local  or  sectional  spirit  in  lier  shades  engendered 
by  the  war.  Eveiy  year  she  becomes  more  truly 
a  imiversity,  more  generous,  more  comprehen- 
sive. It  will  be  interesting  to  her  sons  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  their  alma  mater  when  she  was  but 
about  forty  years  old.  In  1680  Jasper  Dankers 
and  Peter  Sluyter,  two  Labadists,  or  followers 
of  Jean  de  Labadie,  a  mystic  and  enthusiast, 
born  in  France,  and  educated  as  a  Jesuit,  but 
who  appeared  in  Holland  as  a  Calvinist  religious 
leader  and  schismatic  during  the  religions  excite- 
ments described  by  Mr.  Motley  in  Jiis  Life  of 
John  of  Barneveld,  came  as  missionaries  to  this 
country,  and  went  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  July, 
1G80,  to  the  seat  of  the  university.  In  their 
journal,  translated  by  Henry  C.  Murphy,  there 
is  this  interesting  record  : 

"We  reached  Cambridge  about  eight  o'clock. 
It  is  not  a  large  village,  and  the  houses  stand 
very  much  apart.  The  college  building  is  the 
most  conspicuous  among  them.  We  W'ent  to  it, 
expecting  to  see  something  curious,  as  it  is  the 
only  college  or  would-be  academy  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  all  America,  but  we  found  ourselves 
mistaken.  In  approaching  the  house  we  neither 
heard  or  saw  any  thing  mentionable ;  but  going 
to  the  other  side  of  the  building,  we  heard  noise 
enough  in  an  upper  room  to  lead  my  comrade  to 
suppose  they  were  engaged  in  disputation.  We 
entered,  and  went  up  stairs,  when  a  person  met 
us  and  requested  us  to  walk  in,  which  we  did. 
We  found  there  eight  or  ten  young  fellows  sit- 
ting around  smoking  tobacco,  with  the  smoke 
of  which  the  room  was  so  full  that  you  could 
hardly  see ;  and  the  whole  house  smelt  so  strong 
of  it  that  when  I  was  going  up  stairs  I  said, 
'This  is  certainly  a  Dutch  tavern.'"  Oh,  my 
prophetic  soul,  my  uncle !   What  son  of  Harvard 
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does  not  recognize  his  mother?  "We  excused 
ourselves  that  we  could  speak  English  only  a 
little,  but  understood  Dutch  or  French,  which 
they  did  not.  However,  we  spoke  as  well  as  we 
could.  We  inquired  how  many  professors  there 
wei'e,  and  they  replied,  not  one — that  there  was 
no  money  to  support  one.  We  asked  how  many 
students  there  were.  They  said  at  first  thirty, 
and  then  came  down  to  twenty.  I  afterward 
understood  there  are  probably  not  ten.  They 
could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  Latin,  so  that  my 
comrade  could  not  converse  with  them.  They 
took  us  to  the  library,  where  there  was  nothing 
particular.  We  looked  over  it  a  little.  They 
presented  us  with  a  glass  of  wine.  This  is  all  we 
ascertained  there." 

Another  notable  Commencement  address  was 
that  of  Governor  Dix  at  Union  University,  which 
was  an  admirable  plea  for  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  for  accuracy  and  exactness  in  all 
stud3\  The  oration  strikingly  illustrates  its  own 
doctrine.  What  the  Governor  said  about  veri- 
fying quotations  was  especially  good.  They  are 
seldom  made  upon  reference  to  the  original  text, 
but  are  repeated  and  echoed  from  one  writer  and 
speaker  to  another,  so  that  the  possibl}'-  slight  de- 
flection of  the  first  error  expands  and  increases 
until  the  whole  citation  is  awry.  Besides  the  ex- 
cellence of  what  the  orator  said,  the  occasion  was 
memorable  because  it  was  a  Governor  who  said 
it.  It  was  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  the  time 
when  the  leaders  of  the  State  were  men  of  am- 
ple and  thorough  education  as  well  as  of  natural 
ability  and  sagacity  and  high  character. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  feeling  aroused 
among  the  American  sculptors  in  Italy  and  their 
friends  by  the  letters  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Healy  to  a 
New  York  paper,  which  asserted,  in  substance, 
that  the  works  of  which  many  American  sculp- 
tors enjoyed  the  reputation  were  really  the  work 
of  unknown  Italian  mechanics  whom  they  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Healy,  in  fact,  makes  the  same  ob- 
servation upon  certain  noted  modern  artists  that 
Mr.  Motley,  in  his  L\fe  of  John  of  Barneveld, 
makes  upon  certain  modern  statesmen:  "His 
was  not  one  of  those  easy  posts,  not  unknown  in 
the  modern  administration  of  great  affairs,  where 
tlie  subordinate  furnishes  the  intellect,  the  indus- 
try, the  experience,  while  the  bland  superior, 
gratifying  the  world  with  his  sign-manual,  ap- 
propriates the  applause."  Mr.  Healy 's  charges 
are  made  in  part  by  name  and  in  part  by  very 
comprehensive  implication.  And  they  are  very 
serious  charges,  for  they  accuse  the  artists  of 
nothing  less  than  gross  and  systematic  dishon- 
esty. That  in  certain  cases  Mr.  Healy 's  asser- 
tions are  correct  we  have  conclusive  evidence  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  to  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Norton,  who  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly accomplished  scholars  and  critics  of  art  in 
the  country,  who  has  lived  long  in  Italy,  who  is 
not  blinded  by  the  small  arts  of  speculators  in 
the  arts,  and  who  says  what  he  sees  and  thinks 
with  perfect  frankness,  describes  in  the  most 
vivid  and  amusing  manner  the  "enterprise"  of 
a  "sculptor,  broker,  and  banker"  in  one  of  the 
Italian  cities,  who,  with  his  partners,  was  re- 
solved to  "popularize  art  in  America," 

Mr.  Norton,  calling  one  day  at  the  consul's 
office,  was  accosted  by  this  gentleman — and  the 
whole  story  is  well  worth  reading : 


"  *  You've  been  a  long  time  in  the  city,'  said  he,  *  but 
you'.ve  not  favored  us  with  a  call.  I've  been  hoping 
to  see  you,  Sir ;  for,  knowing  your  interest  in  matters 
of  art,  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  our  gallery  of  sculp- 
ture. We  try  to  make  it  pleasant  for  our  country- 
men.' I  was  obliged  to  express  my  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  gallery,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
walk  into  it  while  waiting  for  the  consul.  The  bank- 
er's gallery  was  worth  seeing.  It  contained  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  works,  copies  of  ancient  and  modern 
statues,  in  all  the  brightness  of  the  freshly  worked 
marble.  'You  see,  Sir,'  said  my  new  acquaintance, 
the  sculptor,  broker,  and  banker, '  we  do  a  large  busi- 
ness in  statuary.  In  fact.  Sir,  we  undertake  to  lay 
down  any  statue  you  choose,  ancient  or  modern,  at  a 
lower  figure  and  better  quality  than  you  can  find  it 
any  where  else  in  Italy.  We  haven't  got,  you  see,  the 
expenses  to  pay  that  the  artists  have  :  we  don't  make 
you  pay  for  what  they  call  "  the  artistic  education." 
We  can  afford  to  do  the  business  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
We  keep  our  workmen  at  Carrara,  where  we  don't  pay 
such  wages  as  they  do  here,  and  we  have  a  foreman 
who  understands  his  business,  and  can  make  any  model 
for  us  we  want  We've  engaged  in  the  business  of 
popularizing  art  in  America,  and  we  mean  to  afl:ord 
our  statues  at  such  a  figure  as  the  people  demand. 
You  might  think  the  artists  wouldn't  like  it,  but  they 
every  one  say  it's  the  very  best  thing  that  ever  was  uu- 
dert^iken.  They  8a\'— and  they're  right  about  it.  Sir — 
"Popularize  art,  and  it's  the  way  to  create  a  demand 
for  our  productions."  Why,  we've  got  at  this  moment 
seven  statues  boxed  all  ready  to  go  off,  and  we've  got 
twelve  more  to  be  ready  next  month.  The  American 
people,  Sir,  knows  what  it  wants ;  it  wants  the  culture 
of  art,  and  we're  going  to  supply  it.  If  they  want  a 
classical  statue,  why  we've  got  all  the  photographs  of 
the  famous  statues,  and  you  just  select  the  one  you  de- 
sire, and  we'll  obtain  the  cast,  and  have  an  exact  fac- 
simile made  of  it  for  you.  This  statue  here,  you  gee — 
you  know  it ;  it's  the  famous  statue  of  the  "  Crouching 
Venus."  Well,  Sir,  somebody  wanted  it,  and  we  had  it 
made,  and  I  dare  say  you  remember  that  in  the  original 
the  left  foot  is  brought  a  little  too  far  forward.  Well, 
Sir,  we  corrected  that  defect :  we  undertake  to  deliver 
you  a  perfect  work,  and  when  there's  any  defect  in  au 
ancient  statue  we  correct  it.  We  don't  let  any  thing 
go  out  that  ain't  perfect.  But  it  isn't  every  body  that 
wants  a  classical  statue.  You've  got  to  understand 
the  taste  of  the  people.  Now  here's  a  couple  of  stat- 
ues that  we  got  up  ourselves,  and  they're  the  most 
popular  works  in  the  collection.  This  one's  "  Ruth" 
and  that  one's  "llebecca,"  and  they're  what  I  call 
"  Biblical  domestic  subjects,"  just  the  things  for  an 
American  home.  They  are  meant  for  contrasts,  types, 
great  moral  ideas.  We  got  "  Ruth"  up  first,  and  she 
did  very  well,  but  she  wasn't  as  successful  as  she  ought 
to  have  been ;  people  wanted  a  pendant  to  her.  And 
so,  thinking  about  it,  I  determined  to  have  a  "Rebec- 
ca." I  couldn't  see  my  way  to  it  at  first;  but  you're 
acquainted,  Sir,  with  the  "  Faun"  of— oh  !  Praxiteles, 
that's  it.  Here's  a  photograph  of  it.  Well,  I  was  look- 
ing over  my  photograph-book  one  day,  and  it  struck 
me  that  here  was  the  very  thing.  So  I  sent  for  our 
foreman,  and  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"  Now  you  take  this,  and  you  make  me  a  design  for 
'  Rebecca'  out  of  it ;  it's  got  to  be  draped,  and  it's  got 
to  be  a  woman."  So  he  took  it,  and  he  brought  me  a 
sketch,  and  I  didn't  like  it,  and  then  he  made  me 
another,  and  at  last  he  made  me  this  one  ;  and  then  we 
wanted  something  to  show  who  it  was,  and  so  we  put 
in  this  symbolic  well  here,  and  altogether  it's  just 
about  the  most  popular  work  of  Amencan  art  going. 
You  see  all  our  works  go  into  America  free  of  duty — 
production  of  American  artists.'  There  was  jnore  of 
the  conversation,  but  at  length  the  consul  arrived,  and 
I  withdrew  to  meditate  ou  '  popularizing  art  in  Amer- 
ica.' " 

It  seemed  at  first  that  Mr.  Healy  might  have 
encountered  this  very  gentleman,  and,  hearing 
of  similar  practices  elsewhere,  that  he  might 
have  generalized  too  swiftly  and  thoughtlessly, 
and  so  have  made  himself  responsible  for  more 
serious  charges  than  he  could  sustain  against 
truly  eminent  men.  For  he  did  not  spare  the 
most  famous  and  conspicuous  of  living  Ameri- 
can sculptors,  Mr.  Story;  and  many  friends  of 
that  gentleman,  including  James  Russell  Lowell, 
his  life-long  friend,  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor,  Mr,  Hamilton  Wild,  and  others, 
have  united  in  a  letter  asserting  that  such  charges 
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against  Mr.  Story  are  wholly  without  reason,  as, 
of  course,  every  one  who  knows  him  believed 
when  they  were  made.  But  Mr.  Healy  insists 
upon  his  charges.  He  replies  to  these  gentle- 
men, and  asks,  what  is  the  value  of  such  testi- 
mony as  against  that  of  several  sculptors  who 
are  eye-witnesses  to  the  contrary  ?  What  sculp- 
tors? We  should  say  that  such  testimony  is 
worth  every  thing  as  against  that  of  any  but  an 
equal  number  of  artists  who  v/ere  also  of  equal 
character  and  equally  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
any  professional  or  personal  object.  And  when 
such  testimony  had  been  given,  we  should  chal- 
lenge them  to  show  among  Mr.  Story's  workmen 
the  author  of  the  "African  Sibyl,"  the  "Cleopa- 
tra," or  the  "Judge  Story."  Tlie  charge  really 
is  that  Mr.  Story  is  not  the  author  of  his  own 
works.  We  wish,  with  a  writer  in  the  Tribune, 
that  Story's  fame  had  been  left  undefended  ex- 
cept by  his  character.  In  attacking  him  Mr. 
Healy  has  destroyed  the  force  of  his  assault  upon 
the  really  culpable. 

Undoubtedly  the  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Norton  says, 
that  painting  and  sculpture  as  practiced  by  many 
of  their  American  professors  in  Italy  are  but  a 
poor  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  upholsterer  and 
decorator,  and  that  there  are  many  "artistic" 
sharpers  who  prey  upon  the  easily  deluded  Yan- 
kee public  upon  its  travels.  To  insist,  as  Mr. 
Healy  does,  upon  classing  William  Story  with 
these  people  is  a  gross  and  unpardonable  wrong. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  real  work 
of  the  sculptor,  that  which  shows  his  imagina- 
tion, his  idea,  his  creative  power,  is  the  sketch 
which  he  models  in  clay.  Having  done  that, 
if  he  died  before  touching  the  marble  in  which 
it  is  mechanically  and  precisely  copied,  he  would 
justly  have  all  the  renown  of  the  work.  But 
of  course  every  great  sculptor,  after  the  marble 
copy  of  his  original  model  has  been  exactly  made, 
goes  over  it  with  his  own  informing  and  inspiring 
hand.  Mr.  Healy's  accusation  virtually  is  that 
Mr.  Story  neither  makes  the  sketch  nor  touches 
the  marble,  and  that  the  fome  which  he  enjoys 
justly  belongs  to  his  workmen.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  sculptor's  intimate  friends  who  is  not  a 
conclusive  witness  against  such  a  charge.  Since 
those  who  chanced  to  be  in  Rome  have  thought 
fit  to  repel  it,  the  Easy  Chair,  an  old  and  inti- 
mate friend,  will  join  them.  It  has  seen  Story 
at  his  work,  and  it  knows  that  he  is  as  much 
the  author  of  his  own  statues  as  Kensett  was  of 
his  own  pictures.  Just  now  it  hears  from  Rome : 
"Story  has  cast  his  last  work,  which  we  consider 
his  best.  It  is  Alcestis  returned  from  the  other 
world,  with  its  atmosphere  still  around  her — a 
walkin/:^  figure,  with  great  deep  eyes,  a  tall,  no- 
ble form,  beautifully  draped — a  grand,  modest, 

lovely  woman  You  will  see  his  'Semiramis' 

in  New  York,  for  it  is  soon  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Blodgett,  and  you  will  admire  its  lofty  beauty, 
its  grace,  and  ease." 

Like  the  late  Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Story  has  lived 
so  long  in  Italy,  and  his  cliief  works  were  so  im- 
mediately secured  by  Englishmen,  that  ho  has 
hardly  had  his  just  fame  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  has  been  so  little  known.  But  there 
has  been  no  American  sculptor  of  loftier  imagi- 
nation, of  more  originality  and  accomplishment. 
And  if  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  attack 
shall  be  to  introduce  so  distinguished  an  artist 
more  widely  and  favorably  to  his  countrymen, 


his  friends,  after  the  natural  indignation  lias 
passed,  will  not  regret  it. 


The  disposition  to  believe  our  own  time  the 
worst  of  all  times,  and  public  manners  and  mor- 
als more  hopeless  than  ever  before,  our  contem- 
poraries pigmies  and  our  ancestors  giants,  and  to 
look  to  the  future  as  the  paradise  of  hope  and 
the  golden  age,  is  as  old  as  civilized  man.  In 
this  countiy  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
epoch  that  followed  the  Revolution  was  one  of 
the  utmost  purity  and  simplicity.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  "fathers"  who  said  to  a  friend  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  first  Congress,  "Do  you 
suppose  such  a  set  of  rascals  will  ever  assemble 
again  ?"  And  in  his  diary  John  Adams  appeals 
to  the  calmer  mind  and  juster  judgment  of  the 
coming  age — meaning  that  in  which  we  live,  and 
from  which  we  look  wistfully  back  to  old  John 
Adams's  cocked  hat  and  knee-breeches  as  the 
symbols  of  a  nobler  time.  Then  there  is  Fisher 
Ames,  one  of  the  most  famous  orators  and  con- 
spicuous leaders  of  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy, 
who,  studying  his  country  at  the  time  to  which 
we  recur  as  the  age  of  high  purpose  and  lofty 
men,  bewails  the  sordidness,  selfishness,  and 
degradation  around  him.  "  Of  course,"  he  says, 
seventy  years  ago,  "  the  single  passion  that  en- 
grosses us,  the  only  avenue  to  consideration  and 
importance  in  our  society,  is  the  accumulation 
of  property  :  our  inclinations  cling  to  gold,  and 
are  bedded  in  it  as  deeply  as  that  precious  ore  in 
the  mine  As  experience  evinces  that  popular- 
ity— in  other  words,  consideration  and  power — is 
to  be  procured  by  the  meanest  of  mankind,  the 
meanest  in  spirit  and  understanding,  and  in  tlie 
worst  of  ways,  it  is  obvious  that  at  present  the 
incitement  to  genius  is  next  to  nothing." 

We  might  suppose  that  we  were  listening  to  a 
contemporary  cynic  ;  and  whoever  reads  the  his- 
tory of  the  politics  of  that  time  will  find  that  "the 
better  days  of  the  republic"  were  very  like  the 
days  in  which  we  deplore  their  disappearance. 
When  Mr.  Ames  died,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
wrote  a  review  of  his  works,  in  which,  with  the 
mild  equanimity  and  sweet  moderation  of  thegold- 
en  age,  he  remarks,  "  It  is  a  melancholy  contem- 
plation of  human  nature  to  see  a  mind  so  highly 
cultivated  and  so  richly  gifted  as  that  of  Mr. 
Ames  soured  and  exasperated  into  the  very  rav- 
ings of  a  bedlamite."  He  then  proceeds  to  speak 
of  those  who,  without  believing  Mr.  Ames"s  "ab- 
surd and  inconsistent  political  creed,"  are  selfish- 
ly eager  for  its  propagation,  being  "choice  spirits, 
amounting  to  at  most  six  hundred"  (which  their 
name  was  the  Essex  Junto !),  and  who  hold  that 
"the  porcelain  must  rule  over  t1ie  earthenware, the 
blind  and  sordid  multitude  must  put  themselves, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  custody  of  the 
lynx-eyed,  seraphic  souls  of  the  six  hundred,  and 
then  all  together  must  go  and  squat  for  protection 
under  the  hundred  hands  of  the  British  Briare- 
us."  To  this  gentle  strain  Mr.  John  Lowell  re- 
plied in  a  similar  vein,  beginning  by  speaking 
of  the  malignity  of  Mr.  Adams's  sarcasm,  and 
of  his  following  Mr.  Ames  to  the  grave  with 
crocodile  tears,  informing  him  that  he  had  no 
need  to  assail  Mr.  Ames's  friends  with  all  the 
venom  of  an  infuriated  partisan,  because  ho  had 
already  obtained  his  reward  for  "ratting"  from 
the  Federalists,  and  this  act  of  gratitude  to  his 
I  benefactors  was  unnecessary.    Mr.  Lowell  ends 
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his  reply  by  saying  that  in  the  course  of  a  short 
political  life  Mr.  Adams  had  received  more  than 
seventy  thousand  dollars  from  the  public,  and  that 
while  no  man  pitied  Mr.  Ames,  ^'INIr.  Adams 
is  an  object  of  sincere  commiseration  with  many 
a  man  of  high  and  honorable  feelings,  while  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  he  is  the  object  of  envy  to 
any  man  on  earth." 

These  are  glimpses  of  the  golden  age,  of  that 
*' better  day"  of  the  republic  with  which  our  own 
is  so  often  and  so  injuriousl}'  contrasted.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  finer  cordial  for  despondency 
than  a  glance  at  the  paradise  that  hovers  behind 
our  retreating  steps.  The  mountain  traveler 
turns  and  sees  a  lovely  vision  floating  in  the  sky. 

How  faintly  flushed,  how  phantom-fair, 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there — 

A  thousand  shadowy-pencird  valleys, 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air." 

Good  lack !  he  cries,  are  those  the  crags  and 
precipices  along  which  I  slid  and  stumbled  in 
terror  of  my  life  ?  The  lianging  gardens  of  the 
past,  the  halcyon  epoch  of  our  history,  the  lost 
paradise  of  our  fathers,  are  all  crags  and  preci- 
pices along  which  the  race  and  our  country  have 
stumbled  and  slid.  If  any  man  is  disposed  to 
think  that  he  has  fallen  upon  evil  times,  let  him 
open  his  history.  It  is  a  marvelous  tonic.  Does 
he  think  republics  ungrateful  ?  Look  at  Mr. 
Motley's  vivid  portrait  of  Jolin  of  Barneveld. 
AVhen  he  was  seventy-two  years  old  he  writes 
from  his  prison  to  his  wife  and  family:  "I  re- 
ceive at  this  moment  the  very  heavy  and  sorrow- 
ful tidings  that  I,  an  old  man,  for  all  my  services 
done  well  and  faithfully  to  the  fatherland  for  so 
many  years  must  prepare  myself  to  die  to- 
morrow." Does  he  think  irreligion  undermin- 
ing society  ?  Look  into  Smiles's  Huguenots  in 
France  after  the.  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  For  attending  Huguenot  meetings  men 
were  captured  by  soldiers  and  sentenced  to  the 
galleys,  mostly  for  life.  They  were  chained  by 
the  neck  with  murderers  and  other  criminals, 
and  were  quartered  in  Paris  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  Chateau  de  la  Tournelle.  Thick  iron  collars 
were  attached  by  iron  chains  to  the  beams.  The 
collar  was  closed  around  the  prisoner's  neck,  and 
riveted  with  blows  of  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil. 
Twenty  men  in  pairs  were  chained  to  each  beam. 
They  could  not  sleep  lying  ;  they  could  not  sleep 
sitting  or  standing  up  straight,  for  the  beam  was 
too  high  for  the  one  and  too  low  for  the  other. 
This  was  done  in  the  name  of  religion.  Irre- 
ligion, in  the  true  sense,  is  a  curse  ;  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  all  the  great  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion, all  that  promotes  human  welfare  and  hap- 
piness, has  always  been  denounced  by  priestcraft 
as  irreligious.  The  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  the 
world.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the  king's  mis- 
tress persuaded  him  to  slaughter  and  banish 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  subjects  because  of 
their  religious  faitii,  and  the  great  preachers  of 
his  church  applauded,  and  the  Holy  Father  ap- 
proved, and  even  Madame  De  Sevigne,  whose 
letters  some  young  ladies  at  Newport  and  Sara- 
toga are  diligently  reading,  and  sighing  for  the 
good  old  witty  times  in  wliich  she  lived,  wrote 
of  the  most  innocent  and  most  devoted  men  : 
"  Hanging  is  quite  a  refreshment  to  me.  They 
have  just  taken  twenty-four  or  thirty  of  these 
men,  and  are  going  to  throw  them  off." 


The  golden  age  is  not  yesterday  or  to-morrow, 
but  to-day.  It  is  the  age  in  which  we  live,  not 
tiiat  in  which  somebody  else  lived.  The  trouble, 
vexation,  corruption,  weakness,  selfishness,  mean- 
ness, which  dismay  us  and  tempt  us  to  despair 
are  the  old  lions  that  have  always  beset  the  path.  ♦ 
No  man  is  born  out  of  time ;  and  what  man  liv- 
ing to-day,  who  is  not  pinched  with  poverty  or 
disease,  would  have  lived  a  tiiousand  years  ago  ? 
If  our  politics  seem  mean  and  our  men  small, 
how  does  Alfred's  time  seem,  or  the  glory  of 
Athens,  or  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
or  Luther's  Germany  ?  What  did  Jefferson 
think  of  Hamilton,  or  the  Aurora  say  of  Wash- 
ington ?  Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  wisest  of 
Americans  said  to  the  young  scholars  of  his 
time,  and  may  the  young  Americans  of  to-day 
lay  his  words  to  heart : 

'Mn  the  sighing  of  these  woods — in  the  quiet 
of  these  gray  fields — in  the  cool  breeze  that  sings 
out  of  these  Northern  moimtains — in  the  work- 
men, the  boys,  the  maidens,  you  meet — in  the 
hopes  of  the  morning,  the  ennui  of  noon,  and 
sauntering  of  the  afternoon — in  the  disquieting 
comparisons — in  the  regrets  at  want  of  vigor — in 
.the  great  idea  and  the  puny  execution,  behold 
Charles  the  Fifth's  day,  another,  yet  the  same; 
behold  Chatham's,  Hampden's,  Bayard's,  Alfred's, 
Scipio's,  Pericles's  day — day  of  all  that  are  born 
of  woman." 


Fierce  and  consuming  war  was  declared  in 
the  early  summer  upon  the  dogs,  and  there  were 
sad  stories  of  suffering  and  death  by  hydropho- 
bia. In  New  York  the  authorities  agreed  to 
pay  fifty  cents  for  every  friendless  cur  that  was 
brought  in  to  the  public  pound,  and  the  street 
Arabs,  stimulated  by  the  reward,  instantly  vowed 
that  every  dog  they  could  lay  hold  of,  foully  or 
fairly,  was  a  friendless  cur.  The  poor  animals 
were  then  slaughtered  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
as  if  to  show  that  governments,  although  they 
aspire  to  control  telegraphs  and  to  absorb  all 
kinds  of  power,  can  not  even  kill  dogs  decently. 
The  details  of  the  massacres  in  New  York  wei  e 
another  disgrace  to  the  much-disgraced  govern- 
ment of  that  city,  and  Mr.  Bergh,  for  all  whose 
offenses  of  whatever  kind  the  recording  angel 
will  surely  have  obliterating  tears  of  pit}'',  prompt- 
ly sued  the  offending  officer.  A  few  years  since 
the  humanity  of  Mr.  Bergh  seemed  to  many  per- 
sons excessive  and  eccentric,  but  if  dumb  ani- 
mals coidd  speak,  how  they  would  bless  him  I 
The  suffering  that  he  has  prevented,  and  the 
crimes  against  the  innocent  and  defenseless  that 
he  has  caused  to  be  punished,  can  be  estimated 
only  by  reflecting  that  not  an  angry  driver  raises 
his  whip  or  foot  against  his  faithful  brute  serv- 
ant without  a  restraining  fear  of  the  avenging 
justice  of  Bergh.  Macaulay  says  that  Saracen 
mothers  hushed  their  refractory  infants  with  the 
terrible  name  of  the  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  so  the 
very  thought  of  Bergh  keeps  the  peace  toward 
the  domestic  animals  in  New  York. 

The  doctors  have  been  in  high  debate  upon 
the  question  of  hydrophobia;  and  one  thing  at 
least  seems  to  be  settled,  that  dogs  are  not  more 
liable  to  the  madness"  in  summer  than  in  any 
other  season.  Indeed  our  gross  ignorance  and 
the  didl  and  universal  acceptance  of  groundless 
traditions  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  simple 
facts  now  made  public,  and  long  familiar  to  sci- 
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ence,  that  most  of  the  hapless  dogs  who  have 
been  done  to  death  as  mad,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  frenziedly  avoiding  Avater,  were  con- 
sumed with  thirst  and  passionately  seeking  water ; 
but  with  their  mouths  open,  panting  and  per- 
spiring through  their  tongues,  were  objects  of 
terror,  and,  chased  by  boys  and  men  as  mad, 
were  practically  made  so  by  tlie  madness  and 
ignorance  of  their  persecutors.  The  terror  which 
the  tradition  of  hydrophobia  may  produce  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  Entwistle,  who  was,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  account  of  one  of  the  chief 
papers,  already  the  victim  of  shattered  nerves, 
if  not  of  delirium  tremens.  The  poor  man  seems 
to  have  died  of  the  fear  that  he  should  die. 

The  excitement  also  produced  a  very  various 
and  decided  expression  of  feeling  in  regard  to 
dogs.  One  gentleman  wrote  to  the  newspaper 
that  the  dogs  consume  every  year  enough  to  feed 
all  the  poor,  and  that  they  should  be  extermi- 
nated. He  declared  that  he  wished  he  owned 
the  last  pair  in  existence,  and  he  would  at  once 
take  order  that  their  tails  should  be  cut  off  just 
behind  their  ears.  He  ventured  to  surmise  also 
that  as  there  is  apparently  no  use  for  dogs  in 
this  world,  they  must  have  been  created  for  an- 
other sphere,  into  which  all  good  people  will  help 
them  to  enter  as  fast  as  possible.  This  stirred 
the  heart  and  wrath  of  some  friend  of  Tray.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  poor  and  cruel  intelligence  that 
could  speak  in  such  a  strain,  and  so  flippantly 
discourse  of  the  God  who  graciously  permitted 
such  an  enemy  of  dogs  to  live.  How  would  he 
like  to  have  some  being  as  superior  to  him  as  he 
fancies  himself  to  be  superior  to  a  dog  (!)  am- 
putate his  physical  frame  in  the  manner  he  sug- 
gests for  the  foul  murder  of  the  noble  dog  ?  In- 
deed, the  tone  of  indignant  injury  in  which  the 
friends  of  the  victim  and  maligned  race  resent- 
ed every  aspersion  and  insinuation  showed  that 
the  street  Arabs  are  not  likely  to  dispose  of  all 
the  dogs  this  year. 

One  timid  soul,  thinking  probably  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Easy  Chair  would  be  a  weapon 
discharged  at  long  and  safe  range,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Dear  Eary  Cjiaik,— Is  there  no  way  of  persuad- 
ing people  who  keep  dogs  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  your  ankles  and  shins,  unprotected  by  the  low 
summer  shoes  suitable  to  the  season,  gnawed  and 
tasted  by  those  animals  ?  My  wife,  who  has  many 
brothers  who  use  tobacco  in  the  form  of  cigars  and  in 
short  pipes,  says  that  they  can  not  believe  and  do 


not  believe  that  any  body  really  dislikes  the  smoke 
of  the  weed.  They  insist  that  such  an  idea  is  ridicu- 
lous ;  it  is  mere  affectation ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  always  spoken  of  in  poetry  as  the  'fragrant' 
smoke,  and  nothing  is  more  unquestionable  than  that 
Milton,  who  sang  of  Paradise  lost,  also  smoked  a 
pipe.  It  is  mere  nonsense,  therefore,  contend  my 
wife's  brothers,  to  assert  that  the  smoke  and  smell  of 
tobacco  are  unpleasant.  What  can  there  be  unpleas- 
ant about  it  ?  they  ask,  in  the  mopt  conclusive  manner. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  our  good  friends  -who  own 
dogs  indulge  in  the  same  strain  of  reasoning.  Near 
the  lodgings  where  I  am  passing  the  summer,  and 
where  I  read  every  morning  in  the  paper  the  ghastly 
column  of  hydrophobic  intelligence,  and  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  victims  of  the  day  before— near 
my  lodgings,  I  say,  dwells  ray  friend  Anubis,  in  his 
charming  rural  cottage.  My  friend  has  two  dogs,  and 
their  manners  are  of  different  schools.  One  of  them 
receives  me  when  I  go — or,  more  truly,  received  me, 
for  I  confess  that  I  now  confine  myself  to  chats  with 
Anubis  over  the  fence — with  a  series  of  rushes  at  my 
legs,  and  a  sharp  yelping  and  continuous  snapping  at 
my  ankles,  during  which  I  said,  veiy  energetically, 
'  Poor  fellow !  poor  old  doggy !'  and  Anubis  remark- 
ed, '  He's  a  playful  fellow,  and  full  of  life.  You  oiight 
to  have  seen  him  go  for  a  tramp  this  morning.'  The 
other  dog  was  not  demonstrative.  He  appeared  when 
I  opened  the  gate,  and  followed  silently,  close  at  my 
heels.  There  was  something  extremely  i;npleasant  in 
his  taciturnity,  and  ^Ahen,  one  day,  I  asked  Anubis  if 
the  dog  had  lost  his  bark,  he  said,  lightly,  '  Oh,  he  is 
of  the  bull  species.'  Soon  afterward  I  discontinued 
my  visits.  Anubis  asked  me  why  I  never  came,  and  I 
told  him  frankly.  '  Why,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  replied, 
'  those  dogs  of  mine  never  hurt  any  body.'  *  Very  prob- 
ably,' I  said, '  but  they  annoy  me.  It  is  not  agreeable  to 
have  a  cur  yelping  and  snapping  at  my  shins,  nor  to 
have  him  escorting  me  in  awful  silence.  Nor  does  it 
become  agreeable  when  it  is  called  playfulness  and 
life.  You  do  not  permit  your  child  to  fret  and  scream 
in  the  room  where  visitors  are  calling  upon  you,  and 
I  don't  see  why  your  dog  should  be  allowed  to  bark 
at  them  in  your  grounds.  In  fact,  my  dear  Anubis,  it 
is  an  utter  and  intolerable  selfishness.  You  have  no 
more  right  to  expect  me  to  like  your  dogs,  and  their 
barking  and  snapping,  and  leaping  and  following,  than 
my  wife's  brothers  have  to  expect  her  to  like  their  to- 
bacco-smoke.' And  thereupon  I  told  him  the  story. 
'  They  are  quite  rio;ht,'  said  he ; '  what  is  there  unpleas- 
ant about  tobacco-smoke?'  It  isn't  the  dogs  that's 
complained  of,  dear  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  it  is  their  masters, 
who  try  to  hide  their  own  selfishness  by  laughing  at 
other  people's  cowardice. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"Cave  Canem." 

If  any  of  Mrs.  Canem's  brothers,  or  any  of 
the  Anubis  family,  should  chance  to  see  these 
words,  may  they  inwardly  digest  them !  May 
they  also  remember  what  j\Irs.  Dangle  says  to 
Mr.  Dangle  in  Sheridan's  Critic,  ''Why  can't 
you  ride  your  hobby-horse  without  desiring  to 
place  me  on  a  pillion  behind  you,  Mr.  Dangle  ?" 
I  Mr.  Canem  will  not  then  have  written  in  vain. 
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HISTORY. 

TWO  works  of  value  to  the  student,  not  only 
of  history,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  human 
nature,  are  Edward  B.  Tyloii's  Primitive  Cul- 
ture (Henry  Holt  and  Co.)  and  Edwakd  Fiiee- 
sian's  Comparative  Politics  (Macmillan  and  Co.), 
the  latter  taking  up  the  thread  of  philosophic 
thought  where  the  former  drops  it.  A  book 
whicii  within  three  years  after  its  publication  is 
translated  into  the  (ierman  and  the  Russian  lan- 
guages, and  is  reprinted  in  America,  may  safely 
be  assumed  to  be  a  work  of  unusual  merit,  and 
one  has  not  to  read  far  in  Mr.  Tylor's  two  vol- 
umes to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  merit 
the  honor  wiiich  has  been  paid  to  them.  The 
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origin  of  things  appears  noAV  to  have  a  greater 
interest  to  the  student  than  almost  any  other 
problem ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  who 
has  succeeded  in  learning  where  the  cradle  of 
the  race  was  situated,  and  what  was  the  course 
of  education  by  which  it  lias  attained  its  present 
growth,  has  contributed  much  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other  problem,  namely,  the  necessary 
conditions  of  growth  in  tlie  future.  Tlie  degra- 
dation and  the  progression  theories  INIr.  Tylor 
sets  in  sharp  contrast  in  his  second  chapter.  .He 
recognizes  apparently  both  progression  and  deg- 
radation in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  yet 
regards  its  starting-point  to  be  savagery.  "Pro- 
gression is  primary,  and  degradation  is  second- 
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aiy ;  culture  must  be  gained  before  it  can  be 
lost."  And  the  method  of  this  progress  he  also 
indicates  in  a  single  sentence:  "History  within 
its  proper  field,  and  ethnography  over  a  wider 
range,  combine  to  show  that  the  institutions  \vhich 
can  best  hold  their  own  in  the  world  generally 
supersede  the  less  fit  ones,  and  that  this  incessant 
conflict  determines  the  general  resultant  course 
of  culture."  We  are  justified,  then,  in  defining 
his  book  as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  evolution 
theory  in  tracing  the  history  of  culture,  using 
that  word  in  its  largest  sense,  as  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  civilization,  including,  however,  the  men- 
tal and  moral  course  of  wiiich  civilization  is  at 
once  the  product  and  the  expression.  Leaving 
it  to  the  philosophers  to  discuss  the  value  of  Mr, 
Tylor's  theories,  it  must  suffice  for  us  here  to 
say  that  alike  those  that  accept  and  those  that 
reject  them  will  find  his  book  one  of  unusual 
interest  and  value.  As  a  collocation  of  inter- 
esting and  often  significant  facts  it  has  the  un- 
usual merit  which  has  rendered  the  writings  of 
Darwin  so  effective  and  so  valuable.  His  reading 
has  been  simply  omnivorous ;  and  the  principal 
defect  of  his  treatise  is  this,  that  he  crowds  his 
pages  so  full  of  facts  that  it  is  impossible  for  an 
ordinary  mind  to  remember  them,  and  not  easy 
even  to  apply  them.  They  possess  the  greater 
value  that  they  are  not  gathered,  apparently,  in 
the  interest  of  any  particular  theory  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, facts  which  accord  with  and  facts  which 
militate  against  the  progression  theory  are  given 
with  impartiality.  Thus,  for  example,  the  be- 
liever in  an  original  revelation  of  God  to  the  hu- 
man soul  at  creation  will  find  here  a  statement 
of  facts  Avhich  confirms  the  oft-repeated  but  some- 
times denied  declaration  that  there  is  no  race  of 
men  so  low  as  to  be  absolutely  without  a  religious 
idea.  It  is  this  patient  and  impartial  accumula- 
tion of  facts  which  has  given  the  evolutionists 
their  hold  upon  the  thinking  world ;  and  they 
will  not  be  answered,  if  ever,  until  they  shall  find 
an  opponent  as  studious  of  life  and  as  unflinch- 
rng  in  reporting  its  testimonies  as  are  Darwin, 
Lyell,  Lubbock,  and  Tylor. 

Essential  to  the  progression  theory,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  social  and  political  life,  is  the  idea 
of  law,  and  of  the  human  race  as  one  under  law. 
In  direct  antagonism  to  it  is  the  hero-worship 
doctrine  of  life,  which  explains  its  progress  by 
imputing  it  to  special  forces  in  special  men. 
Possibly  the  final  result  of  scientific  study  will 
be  a  harmonization  of  these  two  now  seemingly 
conflicting  conceptions.  Mr.  Freeman's  Compar- 
ative Politics  is  based  upon  the  former  idea.  He 
claims  "for  political  institutions  a  right  to  a 
scientific  treatment  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  has  been  applied  to  language,  to 
mythology,  and  to  the  progress  of  culture."  Ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  scientific  treatment  can 
not  be  apj)lied,  unless  the  laws  are  as  exact  and 
undeviating  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other — a 
premise  which  may  be  true,  but  which  ought  not 
to  be  assumed.  But  without  accepting  this 
premise,  the  student  of  history  will  find  a  real 
and  substantial  value  in  Mr.  Freeman's  suc- 
cessful attempt  "to  point  out  and  bring  to- 
gether the  many  analogies  which  are  to  be  seen 
between  the  political  institutions  of  times  and 
centuries  most  remote  from  one  another;"  and 
he  can  hardly  doubt,  as  the  result,  that  there 
are  certain  general  laws  under  and  in  accord- 


ance with  which  the  life  of  nations  is  worked 
out,  and  of  which  the  hero- worshipers,  who 
have  been  our  most  popular  historians  in  the 
past,  make  little  or  no  account ;  and  to  this  con- 
clusion he  will  come,  though,  with  us,  he  thinks 
that  Mr.  Freeman  errs  in  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  a  division  of  history  into  epochs,  and 
in  demanding  of  the  student  that  he  "  cast  away 
all  distinctions  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  dead 
and  living."  These  distinctions,  like  those  which 
in  time  divide  the  months,  are  somewhat  arti- 
ficial, and  epoch  merges  into  epoch  as  season 
into  season,  but  there  is  a  veritable  distinction 
between  summer  and  fall,  none  the  less  that  no 
man  can  say  when  one  ends  and  the  other  be- 
gins ;  and  for  convenience  of  study  there  is  a  real 
advantage  in  considering  the  successive  growths 
of  the  human  race,  though  one  merges  into  its 
successor,  and  each  epoch,  like  each  event  in 
life,  "is  always  the  son  of  another,  and  we  must 
not  forget  the  parentage." 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Judge  Warden,  in  his  Life  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase  (Wilstach,  Baldwin,  and  Co),  intimates 
that  the  most  serious  fault  of  one  whom  he  per- 
sistently calls,  after  the  manner  of  the  romancers, 
"our  hero,"  was  his  inabiUty  to  form  correct 
judgments  of  men.  This  criticism  the  critic 
himself  illustrates  and  exemplifies  in  a  most 
striking  manner,  for  the  Chief  Justice  made  a 
most  unfortunate  selection  in  choosing  Judge 
Warden  to  be  his  biographer.  He  possesses  nei- 
ther moral  discrimination  nor  literary  taste. 
His  egotism,  his  personal  piques  and  political 
prejudices,  his  moral  incapacity  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  man  whose  life  he  was  chosen 
to  write,  and  his  total  inability  to  measure  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  material  intrusted 
to  him,  render  him  singularly  unfitted  for  the 
work  which,  unhappily  for  the  reputation  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  has  fallen  into  his  hands. 

But  the  volume  is  largely  autobiographic  ;  and 
the  material  furnished  by  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
though  neither  wisely  selected  nor  wisely  ar- 
ranged by  the  editor,  affords  valuable  matter, 
out  of  which  an  assiduous  and  patient  reader  can 
construct  for  himself  what  will  be  of  very  consid- 
erable value,  both  as  a  biography  and  as  a  con- 
tribution to  American  history.  Studying  these 
materials,  we  arise  from  their  revelations  with 
our  previous  respect  for  Chief  Justice  Chase 
deepened  into  reverence.  There  are  very  few 
public  men  who  could  with  safety  to  their  repu- 
tations admit  us  so  unreservedly  to  their  confi- 
dential correspondence  and  their  secret  thoughts. 

Conservative  in  method  but  radical  in  princi- 
ple, he  was  throughout  his  life  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  that  unformed  but  not  impotent  par- 
ty which  contends,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis,  "for  conscience,  intelligence, 
and  morality  as  the  supreme  power  in  our  poli- 
tics and  the  sole  salvation  of  America."  This 
consecration  to  conscience  is  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  his  private  life  ;  impartial  histo- 
ry will  declare  it  manifested  in  his  public  serv- 
ices. ' '  I  don't  know  what  the  effect  may  be  on 
me  personally,  but  I  believe  I  have  done  right:" 
this  sentence,  though  in  various  forms,  appears 
again  and  again  in  diary  and  in  private  letters. 
In  1841,  when  the  temperance  movement  was 
without  present  impetus  or  future  promise,  he 
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openly  declared  his  "resolution  to  vote  for  no 
more  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  whether 
to  taverns  or  other  houses."  In  1844,  when 
antislaveryism  in  the  West  was  as  unpopular  as 
it  has  since  become  popular  throughout  the 
Union,  he  wrote  and  publicly  signed  a  paper  in 
which  he  maintained  the  right  of  freedom  for 
all,  founded  upon  "the  great  cardinal  principle 
of  true  democracy  and  of  true  Christianity,  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  family,"  and  proclaim- 
ed war  "against  slave-holding  as  the  direst  form 
of  oppression,  and  then  against  every  other  spe- 
cies of  tyranny  and  injustice."  Throughout  the 
administration  of  which  he  was  a  member  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  foremost  in  urging  a 
policy  of  emancipation,  and  the  draft  of  the  final 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  with  its  eloquent  in- 
vocation at  the  close,  came  from  his  hand.  He 
was  not  a  specialist  in  reform  ;  he  perceived  from 
afar  the  dangers  that  have  now  overtaken  the  na- 
tion. Himself  organizing,  in  time  of  war,  our 
national  currency,  he  yielded,  but  reluctantly,  to 
what  seemed  to  be  the  necessity  of  the  hour,  an 
irredeemable  paper  money ;  insisted,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  administration  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  that  Congress  should  in- 
crease taxation  and  diminish  expenses  ;  and  with 
almost  prophetic  insight  wrote,  in  1868,  "If  any 
thing  will  reconcile  the  American  people  to  re- 
pudiation, direct  or  indirect,  it  will  be  perpetui- 
ty or  apparent  perpetuity  of  debt."  Finally,  in 
18G4,  he  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  because  his  protests  against  the  sys- 
tem of  parceling  out  executive  patronage  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  unavailing,  and,  despite 
his  endeavors,  the  appointments  were  made,  or 
at  least  appeared  to  him  to  be  made,  upon  the 
principle  of  reward  for  party  fealty,  not  upon 
that  of  securing  for  the  nation  the  highest  and 
best  attainable  service.  That  his  judgment  was 
always  correct  his  best  friends  will  not  claim. 
That  his  motives  were  pure  and  his  purposes  no- 
ble, and  his  patriotism,  if  not  absolutely  unself- 
ish, at  least  unwarped  by  selfishness,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  with  care  the 
record  of  his  inner  life  furnished  by  his  letters 
and  diaries,  and  who  puts  any  faith  at  all  in  hu- 
man nature. 

TEAVELS. 

Coomassie  and  Magdala :  the  Story  of  Two 
British  Campaigns  in  A frica,  by  H.  M.  Stan- 
ley (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  volume  full  of 
the  romance  of  geographical  exploration,  travel 
in  a  wild  country,  and  war  with  a  savage  race. 
Coomassie  was  the  capital  of  the  Ashantees. 
How  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  conducted  a  campaign 
against  the  Ashantee  king,  and  burned  his  cap- 
ital and  brouglit  him  to  surrender,  has  been  so 
recently  told  in  our  daily  papers  that  the  out- 
lines of  the  campaign  need  not  be  described  here. 
Yet  most  readers  of  the  newspaper  get  from  its 
daily  descriptions  of  current  events  but  a  frag- 
mentary and  confused  idea  of  such  a  campaign. 
Here  the  story  is  told  in  detail,  with  graphic 
pictures  of  the  country — the  wild  ride  through 
the  surf  at  every  landing,  the  frightful  fever, 
the  tropical  river  with  its  dense  and  dangerous 
vegetation,  the  camp  and  its  singular  accoutre- 
ments, the  battle  with  the  ambuscading  sav- 
ages, and  the  tinal  and  decisive  victory — and  it 
Is  these  details  which  give  reality  to  the  story. 


Magdala  was  the  final  battle-ground  in  the  Abys- 
sinian campaign  against  King  Theodore,  of  six 
years  ago.  It  "  was  a  town  planted  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  about  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  amidst  gigantic  mountains,  piled  one 
upon  another,  grouped  together  in  immense 
gatherings,  profound  abysses  lying  between,  two 
thousand,  three  thousand,  and  even  four  thou- 
sand feet  deep — a  region  of  indescnbable  wild- 
ness  and  grandeur.  It  was  an  almost  impregna- 
ble stronghold,  situate  four  hundred  miles  from 
the  point  of  embarkation  ;  a  strange,  weird  coun- 
try, full  of  peaks  and  mountains  and  ruggedness, 
lay  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  scenes  which 
flanked  the  march  bristled  with  rocks  and  crags, 
but  they  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  the  country  was  one  of  the 
most  healthy  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  march  was  one  full  of  interesting  incidents." 
This  passage  from  the  preface  we  quote,  because 
the  description  in  the  volume  of  the  march  and 
battle  fully  justifies  it,  and  because  in  its  style  it 
indicates  the  graphic  character  of  the  narrative. 
We  know  of  no  better  book  with  which  to  sup- 
plant the  boys'  story-book  of  the  period,  and  to 
feed  with  healthy  diet  the  appetite  for  the  sen- 
sational, than  this  most  romantic  story  of  two 
African  campaigns. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Professor  James  H.  Dana's  Manual  of  Ge- 
ology (Ivison,  Blakeman,  and  Phinney)  has  been 
before  the  American  public  for  some  twelve  years. 
It  now  appears  in  not  only  a  new  form,  but 
with  such  additions  and  improvements  as  make 
it  essentially  a  new  book.  Its  size  is  greatly 
increased.  Its  illustrations  are  much  more  nu- 
merous. In  the  present  edition  they  are  excep- 
tionally fine ;  indeed,  we  do  not  now  recall  any 
scientific  text-book  which  surpasses  it  in  this  re- 
spect. We  observe,  too,  a  very  considerable  im- 
provement in  classification.  We  notice  especially 
that  much  matter  which  in  the  previous  edition 
was  in  fine  type — the  dread  and  abhorrence  of 
college  students — is  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
notes,  and  is  included  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  under  the  general  classification.  The  trea- 
tise is  thoroughly  American  ;  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  criticise  it  at  all,  it  would  be  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  too  purely  American  in  its  character. 
But  this  defect,  if  indeed  it  be  one,  the  stu- 
dent can  easily  correct  for  himself  by  comparing 
with  its  pages  those  of  Lyell.  Since  18G2,  the 
date  of  the  first  edition,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  geological  knowledge  in  this  country. 
The  results  of  United  States  surveys  in  the  Kocky 
Mountain  region  and  in  some  of  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States,  of  paleontological  investigations 
recorded  in  numerous  State  reports,  and  of  in- 
vestigations by  individual  scientists,  are  all  incor- 
porated in  the  present  work. 

By  geology  Professor  Dana  means  what  that 
word  signifies  in  its  etymological  sense,  viz.,  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  structure,  constitu- 
tion, and  i)hysical  features  of  the  globe.  He 
therefore  begins  his  treatise  with  a  consideration 
of  physiographic  geology,  that  is,  with  those  sub- 
jects which  relate  to  the  physical  features  of  the 
globe,  its  general  contour,  its  system  of  bass-re- 
liefs, and  tlie  system  of  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
movements  which  have  combined  to  make  it 
what  it  is.    Tiiis  division  of  his  subject  is  briefly 
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but  comprehensively  treated.  He  next  takes  up 
lithological  geology — the  constitution  of  the  ma- 
terials which  compose  the  earth's  surface,  and 
their  arrangement  or  condition.  As  the  former 
division  leads  to  some  consideration  of  physical 
geography,  so  this  one  requires  a  brief  treatment 
of  mineralogy,  the  former  science  being  the  out- 
come and  the  latter  the  foundation  of  geology. 
The  third  and  principal  portion  of  the  work  treats 
of  historical  geology,  that  is,  the  true  succession 
or  chronological  order  of  the  rocks,  which  itself 
requires  and  includes  a  study  of  the  forms  of  ex- 
tinct life  found  in  the  rock  strata.  And  it  is  in 
illustrating  these  that  the  wood-cuts  are  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  numerous.  A  fourth  book 
treats  of  dynamical  geology,  or  the  causes  of 
events  in  the  earth's  geological  progress.  The 
concise  style  which  admirably  adapts  the  volume 
for  the  uses  of  the  student  renders  it  less  inter- 
esting to  the  reader  than  the  analogous  works  of 
Lyell. 

Of  "  Putnam's  Advanced  Science  Series"  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons)  three  volumes  are  before  us — 
Ani7nal  Physiology,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and 
Physical  Geography.  They  are  republications 
from  the  English.  They  are  compendiums,  will 
serve  the  student  a  useful  purpose,  and  are  so 
compact  in  expression  and  arrangement  as  to 
be  peculiarly  useful  as  books  of  reference  ;  but 
they  are  not  written  in  such  a  style  as  to  at- 
tract the  general  reader. — Of  The  Annual  Rec- 
ord of  Science  and  Industry  for  1873  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more 
than  announce  the  fact  of  its  publication,  for  its 
place  has  already  been  allotted  to  it  by  universal 
consent.  By  far  the  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive, it  is  also  by  far  the  most  trustworthy, 
work  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  issued  from  the 
American  press,  while  its  copious  and  admirably 
arranged  table  of  contents  and  index  render  it 
very  easy  to  find  readily  any  subject  which  is 
treated  of  in  the  volume. 

NOVELS. 

Tempest- Tossed  (^^\\Q[(}ion  and  Co.)  is  the  title 
of  Mr.  TH^:oDORE  Tilton's  first  venture  in  the 
field  of  romance.  Mr.  Tilton  is  nothing  if  not 
sensational.  As  a  lecturer,  a  platform  speaker, 
an  editor,  he  has  been  making  sensations  all  his 
life,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  his  novel 
of  the  sensational  school.  We  should  have  been 
surprised  if  it  were  not.  But  it  is  a  well-wrought 
specimen  of  that  school.  He  has  studied,  and 
not  without  advantage,  the  writings  of  Victor 
Hugo,  who  is,  among  all  the  modern  sensational- 
ists, without  a  superior.  The  fruits  of  this  study 
are  seen  not  in  the  style — a  defect  which  Mr. 
Tilton  has  not  imitated — but  in  the  structure  of 
the  story,  and  still  more  in  the  careful  study 
which  has  evidently  preceded  and  prepared  for 
a  part  of  his  work,  especially  the  descriptive  por- 
tions. His  pictures  are  painted  with  a  pains- 
taking which  belongs  to  the  conscientious  and 
true  artist.  As  illustrations  of  this  the  reader 
will  note  the  author's  description  of  a  tempest, 
and  his  careful  narrative  of  the  ship's  stores.  As 
an  artist  he  is  a  pre-Kaphaelite.  As  a  painter  he 
is  with  the  pen  what  Holman  Hunt  is  with  the 
brush.  Of  the  plot  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  so  im- 
possible that  no  realism  of  description  can  make 
the  story  seem  other  than  a  perfectly  wild  romance. 

The  Living  Link  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  also 


a  sensational  novel,  but  of  a  very  different  type. 
In  the  natural  history  of  novels  the  general  class 
sensational  may  be  divided  into  various  species, 
somewhat  as  follows :  the  metaphysical  sensa- 
tional, in  which  the  author  delights  to  delineate 
morbid  and  extraordinary  experiences  of  fear, 
hope,  love,  and  hate ;  the  melodramatic  sensa- 
tional, which  depends  for  its  interest  on  thrilling 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  ;  the  scenic 
sensational,  a  kind  of  pantomime  in  romance,  in 
which  the  reader  is  bewildered  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  scenic  changes  and  magic  transforma- 
tions succeed  each  other ;  and  the  mysterious 
sensational,  in  which  the  opening  chapter  pro- 
pounds a  conundrum  at  which  the  reader  ex- 
pends his  ingenuity  till  it  is  solved  for  him  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  Living  Link  belongs  to 
the  latter  species,  of  which  Wilkie  Collins  is  pre- 
eminently the  master.  The  novel  in  structure 
and  method  reminds  us  of  Wilkie  Collins,  and  is 
not  inferior  to  some  of  his,  though  not  equal  to 
his  best.  For  the  professional  critic,  accustom- 
ed to  such  romantic  mysteries,  imagines  from 
the  beginning  that  the  mysterious  Wiggins  is 
P^dith's  father ;  and  he  will  be  puzzled  to  con- 
ceive any  adequate  reason  for  the  long  and  use- 
less concealment  of  the  fact  from  his  own  daugh- 
ter. If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken  in  English 
law,  Mr.  De  Mille  has  done  it  injustice  in  rep- 
resenting as  possible  the  second  arrest  of  Edith 
after  her  first  acquittal ;  and  the  private  mad- 
house was  an  accessory  which  is  quite  too  stale 
for  a  story  so  thoroughly  original  in  its  essential 
features.  But,  despite  these  defects,  we  are  in- 
clined to  rank  The  Living  Link  as  the  best  of 
De  Mille's  novels,  and  one  among  the  best  of  its 
class.  The  plot  is  ingeniously  conceived  ;  the 
situations  are  certainly  possible,  and  their  im- 
probability no  more  impairs  their  interest  than 
did  the  improbability  of  the  one  thousand  and 
one  tales  with  which  the  Princess  Scheherezade 
kept  alive  the  curiosity  of  her  cruel  master. 

The  avidity  with  which  Mr.  Baker's  last 
book,  Mose  Evans  (Hurd  and  Houghton),  is 
devoured  is  an  indication  of  the  appetite  for 
American  fiction.  For  Mose  Evans  is  thor- 
oughly American.  Only  an  American  could 
have  written  it.  There  is  nothing  in  style  or 
structure  or  incident  to  indicate  that  the  author 
ever  so  much  as  read  an  English  novel.  The 
staple  of  the  model  novel  is  all  wanting.  In- 
deed, it  can  hardly  be  called  a  novel.  It  is 
without  plot ;  almost  without  incident.  It  is 
not  a  story ;  it  is  a  picture,  a  realistic  picture 
of  Southwestern  life.  If  we  call  it  a  novel,  and 
measure  it  by  critical  standards,  it  is  defective. 
The  pivot  on  which  it  turns,  the  marvelous  trans- 
formation wrought  by  love  on  Mose  Evans,  tasks 
our  credulity  to  its  utmost.  That  any  woman 
should  entertain  such  a  jealousy  of  her  husband's 
books  as  to  bring  her  son  up  in  an  ignorance  so 
great  that  he  knows  not  even  how  to  read  is  not 
likely.  That  a  man  possessing  Mose  Evans's 
capacities  for  culture  and  his  strong  determina- 
tion should  reach  maturity  and  never  learn  to 
read  is  improbable.  That  a  man  so  educated 
till  past  the  age  of  twenty- one  should,  by  dint 
of  a  few  years'  travel,  even  when  insi)ired  by  the 
noblest  love,  become  the  ))rince  in  society  which 
he  becomes,  is  not  plausible.  The  style  is  faulty. 
The  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  main- 
tain his  assumed  character  of  land-agent  is 
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not  successful.  It  even  seems  at  times  like  an 
affectation ;  it  may  be  an  unconscious  affecta- 
tion. But  nationality,  like  charity,  hides  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.  And  Mose  Evans  is  unmis- 
takably an  American  book.  The  author  has 
copied  every  thing  from  nature,  nothing  from 
models.  He  has  written  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,  not  from  materials  fur- 
nished by  others.  So  many  novels  are  mere 
compilations  !  This  is  a  true  original,  an  indig- 
enous story,  and  the  characters  are  consequently 
drawn  with  rare  fidelity  to  nature,  yet  with  a  po- 
etic idealism  which  prevents  them  from  becom- 
ing abhorrent  or  disgusting.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Baker  is  more  truly  an  artist  than  Mr.  Eggle- 
ston.  We  endure  the  characters  of  the  latter, 
we  are  drawn  to  those  of  the  former.  Odd 
Archer,  tlie  drunken  lawyer,  is  none  the  less 
true  to  life  that  the  revolting  features  of  his 
character  are  subdued  by  the  kindly  spirit  of  the 
painter.  Over  against  this  type  stands  another, 
an  ideal,  but  a  true  ideal,  of  the  Southern  gen- 
tleman. General  Throop.  Even  Mose  Evans, 
impossible  as  we  conceive  the  character  and  life 
to  be,  is  real  to  the  imagination,  if  not  to  the 
fiict,  a  veritable  hero,  not  a  stage  representation 
of  one.  The  thoughts  of  the  book  are  noble. 
Often  the  author  embodies  a  grand  truth  in  an 
aphoristic  expression  that  almost  deserves  to  be- 
come a  proverb.  Its  ideals  are  high,  sometimes 
impossibly  high,  it  is  true,  but  always  elevating, 
never  degrading.  Its  love  is  pure,  chaste,  inspir- 
ing— the  love  of  true,  noble,  womanly,  and  manly 
souls.  The  piety  of  the  book — for  a  religious 
sentiment  pervades  it — is  simple,  earnest,  heart- 
felt— free  from  cant,  free  from  art.  It  is  not  put 
into  the  book  by  an  artist  to  give  to  it  warmth 
and  color ;  it  belongs  to  the  book,  because  it  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  author.  And  so,  with  its  su- 
perficial artistic  defects  overborne  by  its  greater 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues,  we  welcome  Mose 
Evans  as  a  true  and  valuable  addition  to  Amer- 
ican romance. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prophetic  Voices  coi^cerning  America,  by 
CuARLiiS  Sumner  (Lee  and  Shepard),  is  a  cabin- 
et  filled  with  rare  specimens.  The  specimens 
are  selected  from  what  numerous  men,  renown- 
ed in  widely  various  departments  of  literature 
and  life,  and  speaking  from  widely  intervaled 
stand -points  in  history,  have  left  of  prophetic 
utterance  touching  our  country — its  discovery, 
settlement,  struggles,  independence,  glory,  and 
destiny.  These  museum  relics,  in  themselves 
the  golden  utterances  of  many  of  the  most  de- 
servedly famous  litte'rateurs,  diplomatists,  econ- 
omists, philosophers,  statesmen,  bards,  and  ora- 
tors, of  six  tongues  and  thrice  as  many  centuries, 
are  brouglit  into  prominent  relief  upon  a  back- 
ground of  biogra])hical  sketches,  interfused  with 
personal  reflections  by  the  author.  The  book, 
aside  from  the  melancholy  interest  which  now 
attaches  to  every  thing  that  Charles  Sumner  may 
have  touched  in  his  lifetime,  is  otherwise  well 
worth  possession.  In  it  the  author's  artistic 
penchant  for  the  curious  and  rare  is  very  quaint- 
ly apparent.  Poets  from  Seneca  to  iiurns, 
prose  authors  from  Strabo  to  l)e  Tocqueviile,  are 
here  assembled  at  the  great  scholar's  call.  In 
this  merely  literary  sense  the  book  ranks  equal- 
ly with  the  well-known  work  of  the  elder  Dis- 


raeli, among  "the  curiosities  of  literature. "  In 
a  moral  sense  it  is  more  than  a  curiosity,  how- 
ever— an  inspiration.  It  is  a  true  monograph 
of  its  author's  life,  in  whom  the  Delphic  spirit 
worked  prophetic  intimations,  pointing  forever 
onward  to  a  golden  realization  of  his  one  idea, 
"the  true  grandeur  of  nations." 

The  first  volume  of  the  "Bric-a-Brac  Series" 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.)  makes  us  wish 
for  more.  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  fur- 
nish in  successive  volum.es  gossipy  reminiscences 
of  famous  literati  of  various  classes.  Tiie  edit- 
or, li.  H.  Stoddard,  is  a  man  admirably  well 
adapted  to  the  task.  The  first  volume  contains 
sketchy  and  anecdotal  fragments  concerning 
Chorley,  a  journalist  and  critic,  Blanche,  a  dram- 
atist, and  Young,  an  actor.  These  names  are, 
indeed,  but  little  known  to  American  readers ; 
but  the  journalist  and  critic  carefully  keeps  him- 
self concealed,  since  the  less  his  personality  is 
known  the  better  he  can  do  his  work  ;  the  dram- 
atist is  applauded  for  the  moment,  but  his  fame 
dies  with  the  death  of  his  local  comedy ;  and  the 
actor  is  forgotten  when  the  curtain  falls.  These 
men  were  of  note  in  their  day,  and  these  autobi- 
ographical reminiscences  introduce  us  to  the  Lon- 
don literary  and  artistic  society  of  the  last  half 
century.  We  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
intellectual  brilliance  of  that  society,  and  with  a 
conviction  that,  if  this  volume  gives,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  do,  a  fair  picture  of  the  literary  and  social 
life  of  that  epoch  and  locality,  then  conversation 
must  be  numbered  with  the  lost  arts. — No  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  the  matter  of  this  little 
volume  was  taken,  we  susjiect,  from  the  Autobi- 
ography and  Memoirs  of  H.  F.  Chorley,  of  which 
a  condensation  is  published  by  Henry  Holt,  enti- 
tled Recent  Art  and  Society.  The  title  very  well 
describes  the  volume,  which  possesses  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  revealing  what  few  understand 
— the  interior  life  of  a  journalist  and  critic. — Mr. 
Charles  B.  Stetson's  little  treatise  on  Technic- 
al Education  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  is  itself  too 
technical  to  serve  its  purpose.  It  opens  with  an 
earnest  and  well-written  plea  for  a  public-school 
education  that  shall  be  less  exclusively  literary, 
and  shall,  by  a  larger  infusion  of  natural  science, 
and  especially  of  drawing,  make  a  more  adequate 
provision  for  the  demands  which  modern  life 
makes  on  the  farmer  and  the  artisan.  But  this 
is  followed  with  elaborate  extracts  from  Euro- 
pean governmental  reports,  which,  in  the  pres- 
ent apathetic  state  of  the  public  mind  on  this 
subject,  we  fear  will  not  be  read.  If  the  au- 
thor had  studied  and  digested  these  reports, 
and  had  embodied  the  lessons  they  convey  in 
his  own  clear  and  foix'ible  language,  he  would 
have  made  a  work  which  would  have  done  tiie 
service  which  we  fear  this  unreadable  compila- 
tion from  official  reports  will  never  do. — Nature 
has  a  life  which  the  mere  scientist  who  studies 
it  as  a  mechanism,  but  ignores  its  personality, 
never  discovers.  It  is  the  acquaintance  with 
this  life  of  nature  which  gives  a  peculiar  charm 
to  Under  the  Trees,  by  Samuel  Iren^eus  Prime 
— "  Irenajus"  (Harper  and  Brothers).  These 
essays  are  pleasant  descriptions  of  what  a  careful 
observer  can  see  "  under  the  trees"  on  a  summer 
afternoon  ;  they  are  genial  and  devout  musings 
upon  nature,  sometimes  with  a  vein  of  true  poet- 
ry in  them.  But  they  are  more  than  this.  They 
are  revealings  of  the  mysterious  life  principle 
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that  animates  nature,  and  makes  her  dear  to 
those  that  see  the  soul  in  the  body,  the  mystical 
something  which  led  the  ancients  to  personify 
nature  and  her  various  operations,  which  leads 
the  pantheist  to  worship  nature  as  the  only  di- 
vinity, the  great  All,  and  which  leads  the  Chris- 
tian to  see  in  nature  the  presence  of  a  God  who 
is  over  all  and  in  all,  but  who  is  infinitely  more 
than  all  that  eye  sees  or  ear  hears.  Of  these 
musings,  revealing  the  spiritual  side  of  nature, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  made.  There 
are  some  other  essays  that  have  not  this  peculiar 
flavor,  but  it  is  this  which  gives  aroma  to  the 
whole  book. — Dr.  Hovey,  in  his  Religion  and 
the  State  (Estes  and  Lauriat),  argues  forcibly  and 
vigorously  for  a  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state,  the  taxation  of  churches,  the  abolition 


of  governmental  chaplains,  and  the  substitution 
of  chaplains  voluntarily  supported,  the  enforce- 
meilt  of  Sabbath  laws  only  on  secular  grounds, 
and  within  the  limits  which  that  principle  would 
allow,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
only  as  a  voluntary  act,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  parents  of  the  scholars.  —  Lange's  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  is  completed  by 
the  volume  on  The  Revelation  of  John  (Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.).  The  volume  is  his  own 
personal  work.  The  translator  would  have  served 
her  purpose  better  by  converting  German  into 
English  idioms  :  "New  Testamentalness"  is  not 
English.  A  Greek  index  and  a  topical  English 
index  to  the  entire  ten  volumes  which  constitute 
the  New  Testament  Commentary  are  appended 
to  this  volume. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

MAKING  our  Summary  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible to  the  beginning  of  July,  we  have, 
under  the  head  of  Astronomy,  to  record  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  the  group  of  asteroids  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  (No.  138 
in  the  series),  discovered  at  Toulouse  on  the  19th 
by  Perrotin. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  heavens 
this  month  has  undoubtedly  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  t!ie  fine  comet  discovered  by  Coggia 
in  April.  The  nucleus  of  this  body  will,  about 
the  20th  of  July,  be  directly  between  the  earth 
and  sun,  and  in  a  day  or  two  thereafter  will  at 
its  nearest  approach  to  the  earth  be  distant 
therefrom  about  one-third  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun.  At  that  time  throughout  the  night,  al- 
though the  nucleus  will  be  hidden  below  the 
liorizon,  the  tail  will  be  seen  extending  upward 
toward  the  north  pole.  The  earth  will  undoubt- 
edly approach  nearer  to  this  comet's  tail  than  is 
often  the  case,  but  there  seems  no  ground  for 
anticipating  that  it  will  come  in  contact  there- 
witli.  Spectroscopic  observations  of  this  body 
have  been  made  by  Rayet  at  Paris,  and  by  Lock- 
yer  in  London.  Rayet  finds  for  tlie  nucleus  a 
continuous  sj^ectrum,  and  for  the  tail  the  three 
ordinary  cometary  bands.  Lockyer  notices  that 
the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  is  de- 
ficient in  blue  rays,  and  that  it  sparkles  as  if 
many  short  bright  lines  were  superposed  upon  it. 

In  reference  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
system,  we  note  that  the  reflecting  power  of 
Mercury  has  been  investigated  by  ZoUner  by 
means  of  his  invaluable  photometer,  an  instru- 
ment which,  if  directed  to  the  investigation  of 
Coggia's  comet,  would  probably  yield  important 
results. 

The  question  of  the  possible  existence  of  a 
satellite  to  the  planet  Venus  has  been  consider- 
ed by  Lohse  and  Klein,  Avho  conclude  that  the 
question  is  still  an  open  one,  and  that  considera- 
ble weight  must  be  given  to  the  very  numerous 
observations  that  have  been  made  by  eminent 
astronomers  upon  the  visibility  of  that  side  of 
the  planet  which  is  turned  away  from  the  sun. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  meteor  occuri  ed  a  year  ago 


in  Germany,  and  numerous  accurate  observa- 
tions of  this  body  have  been  collected  by  Galle, 
who  has  deduced  therefrom  the  position  of  the 
orbit  which  was  being  described  by  this  body  at 
the  time  it  came  in  contact  with  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. He  concludes  its  path  to  have  been 
a  hyperbola — a  result  similar  to  that  determined 
on  several  previous  occasions  for  other  meteors. 

The  organization  of  the  various  parties  for  the 
observation  of  the  approaching  transit  of  Venus 
has  been  so  far  completed  that  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  make  the  observations  have 
already  left  their  respective  homes  in  America, 
England,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  in  order 
to  reach  their  stations  in  season.  The  astrono- 
mers of  the  latter  government  will  occupy  five 
stations,  and  will  make  use  of  the  daguerreotype 
instead  of  the  collodion  process.  The  solar  pho- 
tographs taken  by  them  will  be  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  subsequent  measurements 
to  be  made  upon  them  will  be  performed  with 
the  assistance  of  powerful  microscopes. 

In  connection  with  astronomical  photography 
Cornu  announces  a  mode  of  constructing  a  lens 
whose  focal  length  shall  be  the  same  for  both 
chemical  and  visual  rays ;  the  method  adopted 
by  him  is  but  little  different  from  that  long  ago 
tried  by  Rutliei  furd,  of  New  York,  to  effect  this 
object,  and  consists  simply  in  separating  by  the 
space  of  an  inch,  more  or  less,  the  two  lenses 
that  form  the  objective  of  an  ordinary  achromatic 
telescope. 

While  astronomy  in  America  appears  to  par- 
tially languish,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  observatories  at  Albany,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  refreshing  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  the  new  ones  that  are  being  built 
on  the  most  approved  plans  in  Vienna  and  Stras- 
burg,  and  the  magnificent  physical  laboratory 
established  at  Oxford,  which  will  undoubtedly 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  as- 
tronomical spectroscopy. 

Meteorological  literature  has  lately  received 
several  valuable  additions.  In  the  fundamental 
matter  of  securing  continuous  registers  of  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  Wild,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  published  the  results  of  some  years'  ob- 
servations with  his  self-recording  balance  barom- 
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eter,  and  he  states  that  its  indications  are  to  be 
relied  upon  as  implicitly  as  those  of  any  but  the 
most  expert  observers. 

Weilemann  has  made  an  interesting  study  of 
some  questions  relating  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere ;  among  other  results  he  announces 
that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  clouds  against 
the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  into  space 
is  three  times  that  afforded  by  the  average  quan- 
tity of  moisture  that  is  present  in  the  atmosphere 
in  ordinary  clear  weather.  The  effect  of  moisture 
in  its  invisible  state  having  been  well  established 
by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall,  it  would  seem 
that  the  results  obtained  by  Weilemann  must  suf- 
fice to  convince  those  who  have  doubted  whether 
Tyndall's  results  were  applicable  to  the  problems 
of  meteorology. 

The  interesting  question  of  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  country  and  the  city  lias  been 
investigated  by  Fines,  and  his  results  will  ex- 
plain many  of  the  discrepancies  that  exist  in 
meteorological  records.  Fines  concludes,  among 
other  things,  that  the  maximum  summer  temper- 
ature of  the  city  is  greater  than  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  country  in  the  summer ;  the 
maximum  temperature  of  the  city  in  the  winter- 
time is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding country  temperature ;  the  radiation 
during  clear  nights  is,  according  to  him,  less  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country,  Breitenlohner,  in 
deducing  numerous  curious  relations  between  the 
winds  and  the  temperature  of  fresh-fallen  rain- 
water, concludes  that  at  least  in  Austria  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  warm  rain-storm  ;  the  coldest 
rains,  according  to  him,come  with  northerly  winds. 

The  progress  eastward  in  Europe  of  the  areas 
of  extreme  cold  weather  in  winter-time  has  been 
studied  by  Dove  with  his  customary  care,  and 
the  examination  by  him  of  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  a  large  number  of  places  shows  that 
about  two  days'  time  is  required  to  complete  the 
transit  eastward  over  the  whole  of  Europe  of 
extensive  areas  of  low  temperature. 

In  the  development  of  the  mathematical  theo- 
ry of  the  movements  of  the  winds  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  mechanics,  Ferrel  has  supplied 
an  important  formula  by  which  he  connects  to- 
gether the  barometric  gradient  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  on  the 
other. 

A  balloon  voyage  of  very  considerable  interest 
is  reported  as  having  been  made  by  Brunelle  at 
Charkow,  in  Russia.  This  voyage  lasted  for 
eight  hours,  during  which  time  the  aeronaut  was 
carried  several  hundred  miles.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  voyage  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  the  lower  strata  of  air  were  colder  than 
those  above;  and  even  at  night-time  the  former 
were  found  to  be  rushing  along  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  great  rapidity,  while  the  upper  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere  were  in  comparative 
quiet.  These  atmospheric  conditions  appear  to 
have  been  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  that  ob- 
tained during  most  of  Glaisher's  voyages.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  aeronauts  of  Ameri- 
ca will  favor  meteorological  students  with  some 
details,  published  in  a  commodious  form,  of  their 
own  wide  experiences  in  this  important  field  of 
research.  The  science  of  meteorology  will  cer- 
tainly ])yo{\t  greatly  by  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gramme that  Mr.  Uarnum  has  announced  for  the 
present  season. 


The  intimate  connection  between  meteorology 
and  forestry  justifies  our  mentioning  in  this  place 
the  experiments  made  by  Baranetzky  on  the  pe- 
riodical flow  of  sap  in  trees.  He  finds  that  the 
ascent  of  sap  is  only  quite  indirectly  dependent 
on  the  changes  of  temperature. 

In  Practical  Geodesy  much  interest  will  at- 
tach to  the  work  of  Mr.  Gardner,  geographer 
to  the  survey  of  the  Western  Tei'ritories,  who 
has  just  concluded  a  most  laborious  study  of 
the  bewildering  mass  of  contradictory  figures 
relating  to  the  altitudes  of  points  in  the  interior 
of  America.  Mr.  Gardner  finds  that  the  pub- 
lished profiles  of  our  railroads  are  quite  unrelia- 
ble for  any  exact  purpose,  and  has  only  brought 
his  studies  to  a  successful  conclusion  after  dis- 
covering numerous  errors  in  the  computations 
relative  to  what  have  hitherto  been  considered 
the  best-established  lines  of  leveling ;  fortunate- 
ly he  is  able  to  show  that  the  original  obsen-a- 
tions  are  generally  quite  good,  and  that  the 
errors  are  mostly  of  a  clerical  nature.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  and  of  very  fundamental 
importance  in  reference  to  geodetical  works,  we 
notice  the  investigation,  just  published  byBalyer, 
of  Berlin,  into  the  effect  of  so-called  local  attrac- 
tions on  the  results  of  all  leveling  operations. 
The  examples  calculated  by  General  Balyer  in 
illustration  of  his  formulas  show  that  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains  a  line  of  leveling  running  to 
the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  and  less  than  three 
miles  long,  is  in  error  to  the  extent  of  six  inches 
from  this  cause  alone.  To  what  extent  similar 
errors  may  affect  leveling  operations  that  extend 
from  our  Atlantic  sea-coast  westward  to  Denver 
we  can  only  surmise. 

In  Electrical  Science  Bolzmann  has  published 
an  investigation  into  dielectric  absorption.  His 
experiments  confirm  most  of  Faraday's  well- 
known  ideas,  and  have  shown  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  molecules  of  electrized  bodies  are 
themselves  polarized,  that  is  to  say,  are  arranged 
with  positive  and  negative  poles  respectively  in 
the  same  directions.  In  pursuance  of  a  similar 
train  of  thought,  Streintz,  in  studying  the  effect 
of  electricity  on  its  conducting  wire,  concludes 
that  the  latter  expands  lengthwise  more  than  is 
due  to  its  heat,  and  attributes  the  surplus  to  the 
polarization  of  the  particles  composing  the  wire; 
the  elasticit}'  of  the  wire  is,  he  finds,  unchanged  ; 
the  eftect  of  the  electricity  on  the  length  of  the 
wire  is  manifested  gradually,  like  that  of  heat. 

In  reference  to  the  eflect  of  heat  on  the 
strength  of  materials,  Professor  Thurston,  of 
Hoboken,  and  Commander  L,  A.  Beardslee, 
U.S.  N.,  Iiave  continued  their  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  exaltation  of  the  limit  of  strength  ; 
and  Neissen  has  shown  that  the  elastic  reaction 
of  torsion  also  increases  with  the  duration  of  the 
experiment.  The  two  independent  series  of  ob- 
servations are  thus  seen  to  be  remarkably  con- 
firmatory of  each  other. 

To  the  Chemist  the  month  has  been  rather  a 
dull  one.  Dr.  H.  Beins  in  the  Chemical  News 
has  a  somewhat  curious  paper  upon  "  The  Suc- 
cessor of  Steam."  He  claims  that  upon  heating 
in  a  closed  space  either  the  bicarbonate  of  sodi- 
um or  of  potassium,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
off,  which  readily  condenses  to  the  liquid  form 
in  another  portion  of  that  space.  Thus,  he  says, 
large  quantities  of  liquefied  carbonic  acid,  which 
he  names  "  carboleum,"  can  be  obtained  at  tem- 
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peratures  ranging  from  300°  to  400°  C.  The 
expansive  force  of  this  liquid  he  proposes  to  use, 
instead  of  steam,  as  a  motive  power. 

Mallet  has  reinvestigated  the  alleged  fact  that 
cast  iron  and  lead,  like  water,  expand  in  solidi- 
fication from  the  fused  state.  He  admits  that 
through  some  peculiar  force  the  solid  metal  will 
float  upon  the  melted  metal,  but  shows  that  in 
reality  the  latter  has  far  the  lower  specific  grav- 
ity. He  therefore  concludes  that  these  metals 
do  not  expand  when  they  solidify,  nor  contract 
when  they  fuse. 

Amorphous  phosphorus  still  continues  to  be 
an  object  of  study.  Schrotter  has  recently  shown 
that  it  can  be  obtained  from  ordinary  phosphorus 
by  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  latter,  and 
has  proved  that  the  transformation  is  due  entire- 
ly to  the  electricity,  and  not  to  the  heat  or  light 
accompanying  it. 

In  the  organic  kingdom  the  most  interesting 
achievement  is  perhaps  tliat  of  Tiemann  and 
Haarman,  who  have  artificially  produced  the 
flavoring  substance  of  vanilla.  These  chemists, 
examining  the  sap  of  the  cambium  layer  of  va- 
rious pines,  firs,  and  larches,  obtained  a  white 
crystalline  body  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
coniferine.  From  this  substance,  by  a  peculiar 
process,  vanillin  was  obtained,  identical  in  its 
properties  with  that  made  from  the  natural  va- 
nilla. 

As  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  Ethnology 
since  our  last  report,  we  may  refer  to  a  com- 
munication by  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne  from  Formosa, 
giving  an  account  of  a  mode  of  sepulture  which 
connects  itself  with  the  hut  burials  described  by 
Nillson  and  Lubbock.  When  a  man  dies  the 
hearth-stones  are  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
hut,  and  a  pit  is  dug  about  four  feet  deep.  The 
body  is  placed  therein,  together  with  food  and 
his  dress  and  implements.  The  hole  is  then  fill- 
ed up,  the  earth  is  packed  down,  the  hearth- 
stones are  replaced,  and  every  thing  goes  on  as 
formerly. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Charles  Rau's  article  in  the 
last  Smithsonian  Report  upon  "Ancient  Abo- 
riginal Trade  in  North  America,"  we  have  from 
Mr.  Schlagintweit  an  account  of  a  probable  Eu- 
ropean prehistoric  traflic.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  jade  and  other  minerals  of  which 
the  axes,  chisels,  scrapers,  etc.,  of  the  drift  and 
cave  periods  were  made  do  not  exist  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  purity  in  Europe  to  justify  the  opin- 
ion thai  these  implements  were  manufactured  by 
the  men  who  used  them,  and  with  whose  bones 
they  lie  buried.  Mr.  Schlagintweit  has  discov- 
ered in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Northern  Armenia, 
near  the  great  highways  of  trade  from  the  earli- 
est times,  abundant  deposits  of  jade,  etc.,  a  fact 
which  goes  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  in  early 
times  caravan  commerce  existed  between  West- 
ern Europe  and  Asia. 

Professor  Busk  figures  and  describes  a  new 
chorometer  in  Vol.  HI.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute.  A  discussion  upon 
the  best  material  for  testing  the  cubical  contents 
of  skulls  accompanies  the  report. 

In  tlie  same  journal  Lieutenant  Swinton  C. 
Holland,  R.N.,  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting 
paper  upon  the  Ainos,  or  the  supposed  aborig- 
ines of  Yesso,  Saghalien,  Kunashir,  and  the  most 
of  the  Kurile  Islands.    Although  in  utter  subju- 


gation to  the  Japanese,  they  are  a  distinct  race 
in  form,  language,  clothing,  building,  navigation, 
feasts,  and  superstitions.  The  men  are  of  mid- 
dle stature ;  they  carefully  cultivate  the  beard 
and  mustache,  never  using  knife  or  scissors  upon 
them.  Their  bodies  are  also  covered  with  coarse 
hair,  growing  profusely  on  the  breast,  arms,  and 
legs,  and  in  some  cases  even  over  the  backbone. 

Their  only  method  of  computing  time  is  by 
great  events,  as,  for  example,  the  time  of  the 
great  snow-storm,  the  catching  of  the  big  fish, 
etc.  They  preserve  a  rough  record  of  their  an- 
cient history  in  songs  and  tales.  The  mode  of 
saluting  among  the  men  is  to  rub  the  hands  to- 
gether, raise  them  to  the  forehead,  palms  up, 
and  then  to  stroke  the  beard.  Among  the  wom- 
en the  custom  is  to  draw  the  first  finger  of  the 
right  hand  between  the  first  finger  and  the  thumb 
of  the  left ;  then  to  raise  both  hands  to  the  fore- 
head, palms  up ;  then  to  rub  tiie  upper  lip  under 
the  nose  with  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
When  a  man  has  been  traveling  and  returns 
home,  he  and  his  friend  lay  their  heads  on  each 
other's  shoulders ;  the  elder  of  the  two  then  places 
his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  younger,  and 
strokes  it  down,  gradually  drawing  his  hands 
over  the  shoulders,  down  the  arms,  and  to  the 
very  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  younger ;  until  this 
is  done  neither  speaks  a  word. 

When  a  person  dies  all  mention  of  him  ceases ; 
his  house  is  either  burned  or  deserted,  and  his 
utensils,  however  coveted  or  desired  by  his  sur- 
viving neighbors,  are  left  untouched. 

They  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  of 
tlie  elements,  and  of  natural  objects.  The  most 
sacred  animal  seems  to  be  the  bear,  the  young 
of  which  are  caught  and  suckled  by  women. 
When  weaned  they  are  kept  in  sacred  cages,  and 
fed  for  two  or  three  years.  They  are  then  killed 
and  eaten  with  great  ceremony,  while  their  skulls 
go  to  adorn  the  tops  of  the  posts  of  the  sacred 
stockade. 

Since  our  last  summary  the  most  important 
work  on  ethnology  announced  is  the  Vdlkerkunde, 
by  Oscar  Peschel.  (Leipsic  :  Duncker  and  Hum- 
blot,  187L) 

Under  the  head  of  Zoology  we  have  to  report 
the  discovery  by  Dr.  E.  Bessel,  of  the  Polaris 
expedition,  of  a  new  Moner,  belonging  to  the 
lowest  division  of  Protozoa,  being  even  simpler 
than  the  Amoeba,  as  it  has  no  nucleus.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Bathyhius  discovered  by 
the  English  deep-sea  expedition.  It  has  been 
named  Protohatliyhim  robesonii.  Bathybius  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  not  being  a  true  or- 
ganism, but  only  a  sort  of  slime  made  up  of  de- 
composing animals  ;  but  Bessel's  discovery  puts 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  Ascending  to  the 
sponges,  of  which  some  rare  and  new  forms  have 
been  discovered  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission, under  Professor  Baird's  direction,  we 
note  the  discovery  on  Cashe's  Ledge,  by  Messrs. 
Packard  and  Cooke,  of  a  remarkable  sponge,  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Verrill  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  under  the  name  of 
Dorvillia  echinata.  It  is  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  supported  on  a  broad,  stout,  but  short 
peduncle,  forming  one-half  of  the  total  height. 
Other  species  discovei'ed  at  great  depths  in  t!ie 
North  Atlantic  by  the  British  exploring  expedi- 
tions have  been  found  in  70  to  100  fatiioms  otf 
the  coast  of  Maine. 
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M.  Alfred  Giavd  finds  a  curious  assemblage 
of  parasites  on  the  compound  ascidians  of  the 
coast  of  France.  He  observed  that  a  shell  (La- 
meUaria  persjncud)  imitates  the  appearance  of 
certain  Dideinina,  Leptoclina,  etc.  "The  more," 
he  says,  "  the  eye  is  trained  to  discover  these 
singular  disguises,  the  more  are  we  astonished  at 
their  frequence  and  their  admirable  perfection." 
He  tlien  asks,  "What  is  the  result  of  this  dis- 
guising on  the  part  of  the  Lamellaria?  Evi- 
dently to  protect  them  against  their  enemies." 
A  naked  mollusk  (Goniodoris)  also  imitates  the 
ascidians  on  which  it  feeds.  A  flat  worm  (P/a- 
naria  sc/ilosseri)  affords  a  remarkable  example 
of  mimicry.  It  so  closely  resembles  an  individ- 
ual Botryllus  as  to  require  much  close  observa- 
tion to  distinguish  it,  the  illusion  is  so  perfect ; 
and  the  resemblance  even  extends  to  the  internal 
anatomy  of  the  worm,  wliich  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  individual  Boh^yllus.  A  sponge  (^Hali- 
sarca  mimosa)  extends  itself,  like  Botrylloides 
rubrum,  in  quite  thin  layers  over  a  plane  surface 
of  brick -red  varied  with  yellow- orange.  The 
oscules  are  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  common 
cloacal  openings  of  the  Botryllus,  and  around 
the  oscules  we  see  series  of  orange  lines  arranged 
like  the  radial  lines  of  the  ascidians.  Giard  also 
finds  that  certain  compound  ascidians  mimic 
simple  ones.  The  account  in  fidl,  with  plates, 
may  be  found  in  Lacaze-Duthiers's  Archives  de 
Zoolorjie  experimentale  et  genei'ale. 

A  fossil  Cicada  has  been  found  in  the  mio- 
cene- tertiary  formation  of  Europe  by  I\r.  La- 
porta.  It  is  the  first  fossil  Cicada  Avhich  has 
been  found,  and  belongs  to  a  genus  now  confined 
to  Southern  Africa.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  niiocene  Europe  supported  also  the  African 
type  of  rhinoceros,  giralfes,  and  antelopes,  thus 
affording  ground  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  union 
between  Southern  Europe  and  Africa  during  the 
miocene  period. 

Some  interesting  remarks  on  hybridism  among 
ducks  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Brewer  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry. In  a  large  proportion  of  remarkable  cases, 
where  the  evidences  of  the  parentage  on  both 
sides  are  well  marked,  the  common  mallard  duck 
figures  as  one  of  the  parents.  The  specimens 
described  by  Audubon  as  Anas  breweri,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  since  been  obtained,  is 
presumed  to  have  been  a  cross  between  the  wild 
mallard  and  the  gad  wall  or  gray  duck.  A  cross 
between  a  male  canvas-back  and  a  female  tame 
mallard  existed  for  several  generations,  preserv- 
ing with  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity  the 
markings  of  their  origin.  The  so-called  Cayuga 
Lake  duck  had  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  male  mallard  and  the  female  Muscovy.  The 
race  of  hybrids  between  the  canvas -back  and 
the  mallard  was  nearly  twice  the  size  of  either 
parent ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  Cayuga 
hybrid. 

The  squirrels  of  North  America  have  been  un- 
dergoing revision  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen.  Professor 
Baird,  in  a  monograph  of  the  group  published  in 
1857,  reduced  the  number  of  species  of  the  genus 
Sciurus  alone  from  twenty-four — tiie  number  rec- 
ognized by  Audubon  and  Bachman  in  1854 — to 
ten  well-established  species  and  two  doubtful 
ones.  Now  Mr.  Allen  finds  so  much  variation 
in  the  group  as  to  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  spe- 
cific forms  to  five,  "  recognizing,  however,  seven 


geographical  varieties  in  addition,  making  the 
whole  number  of  recognized  forms  twelve."  He 
enumerates  twenty-five  species  of  Sciuridce  in  all. 
It  seems  that  Southern  squirrels  are  more  highly 
colored  than  Northern  ones  ;  Western  specimens 
from  the  dry  plains  are  paler,  more  faded  out, 
than  Eastern  examjjles  ;  Southern  specimens  are 
also  smaller  than  the  Northern,  darker  forms. 
He  then  divides  the  continent  into  five  more  or 
less  well  marked  areas,  characterized  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  color  variations  in  birds  and 
mammals. 

Among  the  Agricultural  investigations  of  which 
our  foreign  journals  bring  us  accounts  are  some 
experiments  performed  at  the  station  at  Hohen- 
heim.,  in  Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Von  Wolff",  on  the  digestibility  of  bean  hay  and 
aftermath  when  fed  alone  and  when  mixed'  with 
turnips.  Sheep  were  fed  during  a  certain  period 
with  bean  hay  or  aftermath  alone,  and  during 
another  period  with  these  mixed  with  turnips  or 
beets,  and  in  each  case  the  amounts  of  the  food 
ingredients  were  determined. 

It  was  found  that  the  woody  fibre  of  the  young 
succulent  bean  hay  was  more  digestible  than  that 
of  the  aftermath,  and  that  the  digestibility  of  each 
decreased  while  it  was  kept  stored  during  the 
winter,  the  proportions  of  organic  substance  of 
the  bean  hay  digested  in  November  being  64.9 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  following  April  62,3.  The 
amounts  of  the  aftermath  digested  at  the  same 
times  were  67.1  and  62.7  per  cent.  When  mix- 
ed with  turnips,  from  2.5  to  5.5  per  cent,  less 
of  the  organic  substance  of  the  bean  hay  and 
aftermath  was  digested  than  when  the  latter 
were  fed  alone.  The  decrease  in  digestion  of 
the  albuminoids  under  the  influence  of  the  tur- 
nips was  less  with  the  bean  hay  than  with  the 
aftermath.  The  results  of  these  experiments, 
like  those  of  others  made  at  Hohenheim  and 
elsewhere,  indicate  that  when  materials  poor  in 
nitrogen  (albuminoids)  are  added  to  rations  of 
hay  and  like  materials,  the  digestion  of  the  al- 
buminoids of  the  latter  is  decreased,  and  that 
this  decrease  is  greater  in  materials  containing 
little  than  in  those  containing  much  nitrogen. 

In  the  department  of  Engineering  a  number 
of  items  of  interest  are  worthy  of  record.  At 
home  we  note  the  fi\ct  that  the  tunnel  which 
forms  part  of  the  western  approaches  of  the  H- 
linois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  is  advancing  rapidly 
to  completion.  The  bridge  was  opened  for  the 
passage  of  wagons  June  4,  and  the  formal  open- 
ing for  railway  traffic  took  place  with  much  cere- 
mony on  July  4.  Upon  the  great  suspension- 
bridge  across  the  East  River,  between  Brooklyn 
and  New  York,  the  work  which  was  for  a  time 
suspended  is  now  resumed.  The  Brooklyn  tow- 
er has  reached  an  elevation  of  222  feet,  and  the 
New  York  tower  123  feet  above  high-Avater  mark. 
The  anchorage  on  the  Brooklyn  side  is  six  feet 
high,  and  contains  8334  cubic  feet  of  masonry. 
No  work  on  the  New  York  anchorage,  or  on  the 
approaches,  has  yet  been  begun.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  resumption  of  this  important  work 
is  doubtless  the  recent  signing  by  tiie  Governor 
of  a  bill  providing  for  the  raising  of  the  money 
needed  for  its  completion. 

The  massive  and  elegant  iron  bridge  over  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Girard  Avenue,  was  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia on  the  4th  of  July  by  the  contractors, 
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Clarke,  Reeves,  and  Co.  It  has  five  spans,  four 
piers,  and  two  abutments,  and  is  1000  feet  long 
by  100  feet  wide. 

Of  projected  enterprises  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal,  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  a  canal  200  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  to  form  a  perma- 
nent highway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  work,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be 
constructed  by  the  United  States,  and  when  com- 
pleted is  to  be  free  to  all  nations,  and  to  cost 
about  eight  millions  of  dollars.  Three  years  are 
required  for  its  construction.  The  proposed 
canal  is  to  extend  a  distance  of  six  and  a  half 
miles,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  below 
Fort  St.  Philip  to  a  point  four  miles  south  of 
Breton  Island.  Its  advocates  claim  that  the 
construction  of  such  a  canal  would  realize  the 
great  desideratum  of  keeping  open  the  channels 
of  the  great  river.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  plan  presented  to  Congress 
by  Colonel  Eads  for  the  same  purpose  has  been 
rejected.  This  proposes  the  building  of  jetties 
upon  each  side  of  the  stream,  and  thus,  by  nar- 
rowing the  channel,  to  cause  a  swifter  current,  by 
which  the  stream  would  be  compelled  to  carry 
its  silt  farther  out  to  sea,  as  well  as  to  remove 
some  of  that  already  deposited,  and  thus  deepen 
itself 

Of  foreign  news  the  following  official  statistics 
concerning  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  found  of  in- 
terest. It  is  now  four  and  a  half  years  since 
the  canal  was  opened,  and  during  that  time  the 
traffic  has  been  as  follows :  In  1870,  486  vessels, 
485,000  tons  ;  in  1871,  765  ships,  761,000  tons  ; 
in  1872,  1082  ships,  1,060,000  tons;  in  1873, 
1173  ships,  1,380,000  tons.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  the  number  of  ships 
was  somewhat  lower  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  but  the  tonnage  was  in- 
creased by  twelve  per  cent. 

Of  foreign  projected  enterprises  none  are  of 
more  interest  to  the  engineer  than  the  announce- 
ment that  General  Chanzy,  the  Governor  of  Al- 
geria, has  ordered  preliminary  surveys  of  a  work 
which  proposes  the  creation  of  an  artificial  sea 
on  the  plains  of  Northern  Africa,  in  the  Desert 
of  Sahara.  The  length  of  the  projected  sea 
would  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by 
forty-five  in  width.  Much  interest  attaches  to 
the  scheme,  which,  it  is  claimed  by  its  advocates, 
will  have  an  incalculably  favorable  influence  on 
the  climate,  commerce,  and  productions  of  the 
neighboring  portions  of  Africa,  and  even  upon 
the  more  remote  countries  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  steam-ship  Faraday^  whose  departure  from 
Gravesend  with  the  new  Atlantic  cable  we  chron- 
icled in  our  last  monthly  summary,  has  success- 
fully accomplished  a  portion  of  her  mission.  The 
work,  however,  will  not  be  completed  before 
September  next.  A  new  cable  between  New- 
foundland and  Ireland  is  shortly  to  be  laid  by 
the  Anglo-American  Company.  The  cable  it- 
self is  completed.  The  Great  Eastern^  it  is  re- 
ported, will  commence  the  work  on  the  27th  of 
July. 

Since  our  last  summary  the  annual  sessions  of 
several  important  bodies  have  taken  place.  The 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  held  its  sixth 
annual  convention  in  New  York  about  the  middle 
of  June.  On  the  first  day  a  number  of  papers 
were  read,  and  the  second  was  given  to  a  recep- 


tion by  the  Stevens  Institute,  including  a  visit  to 
the  famous  Stevens  Battery,  the  Brooklyn  tower 
of  the  East  River  Bridge,  the  Hell  Gate  improve- 
ments, and  the  track-sinking  in  Fourth  Avenue. 
The  latter  work,  report  says,  is  progressing  fa- 
vorably, in  spite  of  the  rebuff"  which  the  railroad 
company  has  lately  received  from  the  city  gov- 
ernment in  the  threatened  refusal  to  pay  one- 
half  the  costs  of  the  improvement.  From  the 
Harlem  River  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Street  the  track  will  be  sunk,  with  iron  bridges 
at  the  street  crossings.  From  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  to  One  Hundredth  Street  is  the  stone 
viaduct,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  finished 
within  two  months.  From  One  Hundredth  to 
Eighty-sixth  Street  are  the  three  tunnels,  two 
of  them  new  and  nearly  ready.  The  engineer, 
Mr.  Buckhout,  thinks  the  work  can  be  completed 
by  January  next. 

Among  the  papers  of  most  interest  we  note 
that  by  Colonel  Eads  on  upright  arched  bridges 
— a  defense  of  the  famous  structure  built  under 
his  direction  across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis. 
The  report  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the 
Mill  River  disaster  was  made  by  James  B.  Fran- 
cis, and  condemns  the  specifications  for  the  work 
and  its  character  in  strong  terms.  Mr.  Coryell 
described  the  fires  in  the  VVilkesbarre  coal  mine, 
and  the  measures  that  had  been  tried  to  stop 
them.  Steam  and  water  thus  far  had  proven 
unsuccessful. 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
likewise  held  an  interesting  session  at  St.  Louis, 
from  the  published  reports  of  which  it  appears 
that  some  twenty  papers  were  presented  and 
read,  and  numerous  places  of  interest  visited. 
The  excursions  of  the  institute  included  a  visit 
to  the  famous  mine  La  Motte,  an  inspection  of 
the  deposits  of  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob, 
the  zinc  and  iron  works  at  Carondelet,  and  a. 
visit  to  the  block  coal  fields  of  Indiana,  which 
was  marked  by  an  inspection  of  the  operation  of 
the  Monitor  coal-cutting  machine  at  the  mines 
of  the  Messrs.  Niblack,  Zimmerman,  and  Alex- 
ander. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
noted  in  our  last  month's  summary.  We  can 
supplement  that  announcement  now  with  the 
agreeable  information  that  its  direction  has  been 
confided  by  the  commissioners  to  Professor  J. 
P.  Lesley,  the  veteran  geologist,  whose  eminent 
fitness  for  the  position  is  acknowledged  by  all. 
The  work  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  fairly  be- 
gun, and  great  results  may  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  it. 

The  United  States  Commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  steam-boiler  explosions, 
and  of  whose  operations  during  the  past  fall  we 
gave  an  account,  is  preparing  to  resume  its  work. 
It  is  reported  that  the  commission  will  continue 
for  two  years  to  come,  and  will  make  no  report 
until  its  labors  are  ended.  The  experimental 
trials  will  be  resumed  about  the  beginning  of 
August. 

The  following  railroad  statistics,  just  publish- 
ed, are  worthy  of  recording.  The  aggregate  of 
railways  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  in 
1873  was  as  follows:  Germany,  12,207  miles; 
Austria,  5865  ;  France,  10,333  ;  Russia,  7044  ; 
Great  Britain,  15,814  ;  Belgium,  1301  ;  Nether- 
lands, 886;   Switzerland,  820;  Italy,  3667; 
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Denmark,  420  ;  Spain,  3401  ;  Portugal,  453  ; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1049  ;  Greece,  100. 

Miles.  Population. 

Railroads  in  Europe  in  18T3  63,360. .282,456,742 

Railroads  in  United  States  in  1873.  .70,650. .  40,232,000 

In  Technology  we  note  the  process  of  Hirzel 
for  manufacturing  illuminating  gas.  His  inven- 
tion consists  in  passing  hydrogen  gas  heated  to 
redness  into  a  retort  likewise  heated  to  redness, 
and  causing  it  there  to  act  upon  the  vapors  and 
gases  obtained  from  tarry  products  and  certain 
oils,  by  which  it  is  claimed  a  permanent  gas  of 
great  illuminating  power  is  obtained. 

In  nickel  plating  Messrs.  Martin  and  Dela- 
motte  have  patented  the  use  of  organic  acids 
with  the  salts  of  nickel  instead  of  the  mineral 
acids  heretofore  employed.  Tiiey  instance  citric 
acid.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  Mr.  G.  W.  Beardslee  has  devised  a  process 
of  electroplating  with  cobalt,  which,  it  is  said, 
forms  a  thick  and  useful  covering,  which  will 
very  thoroughly  protect  the  plated  surface  from 
the  action  of  the  elements,  and  will  form  likewise 
a  plating  exceedingly  white  and  hard,  very  dura- 
ble, tenaciously  adherent,  and  not  liable  to  tar- 
nish. 

In  our  Mechanical  department  we  record  the 
fact  that  the  fireless  locomotive,  before  described 
in  these  pages,  is  meeting  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Eighteen  of  these  engines  are  now  run- 
ning. Its  latest  introduction  is  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  where  it  is  now  employed  on  the  East 
New  York  and  Canarsie  Railroad. 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  mechanical  lab- 
oratory, which  was  broached  lately  by  Profess- 
or Thurston,  is  likely  to  be  realized,  inasmuch 
as  the  trustees  of  the  Stevens  Institute  have, 
with  much  wisdom,  given  the  requisite  authori- 
zation for  the  foundation  of  such  an  adjunct  to 
that  progressive  institution,  and  seconded  this 
action  by  a  liberal  donation  of  apparatus  to  fur- 
nish it. 

A  power-supplying  company,  which  carries  on 
no  manufactures,  but  rents  its  buildings  to  others, 
supplying  them  with  power,  is  one  of  the  novel- 
ties of  Rochester.  The  company  has  1500  horse- 
power to  dispose  of,  obtained  from  several  im- 
mense Avater-wheels. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  COMETS. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  reviewed  the  results  of  the  spec- 
trum analysis  of  the  light  of  the  comets  that  have 
appeared  since  18G4.  None  of  these  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  brilliancy,  and  in  most  of 
them  the  difficulty  of  attaining  exact  measure- 
ments has  been  almost  insurmountable,  because 
of  the  faintness  of  the  objects.  The  spectrum 
of  the  second  comet  of  18G8  seemed  to  Huggins 
to  give  with  some  certainty  a  coincidence  of  the 
three  bright  bands  with  the  three  bands  of  ole- 
fiant  gas,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  rashly  in- 
ferred that  the  hydrocarbons  were  generally  pres- 
ent in  the  cometary  substance.  This  opinion, 
however,  Vogel  combats  with  considerable  force, 
showing  tliat  of  nine  comets  examined  within 
ten  years  there  is  as  yet  only  one  for  which  two 
reliable  observers  agreed  in  asserting  a  probabil- 
ity of  coincidence  of  the  lines  in  its  spectrum 
with  those  of  hydrocarbons,  and  Vogel  tliinks 
we  should  content  ourselves  with  the  deduction 
that  a  portion  of  the  light  is  emitted  by  the  com- 
et itself,  very  probably  from  glowing  gas,  and  is 


in  addition  to  that  portion  which  is  reflected 
from  the  comet's  surface.  In  regard  to  the  va- 
rious statements  that  nitrogen,  aqueous  vapor, 
and  other  bodies  have  been  identified  in  these 
comets,  they  can  not  be  accepted  as  firmly  es- 
tablished. These  are  merely  hypotheses  that 
should  have  a  stimulating  influence  on  the  prog- 
ress of  scientific  research. 

LIFE  IN  DEATH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Scientific  Associ- 
ation, in  August,  1873,  Professor  Karsten  stated 
that  the  development  and  increase  of  embryonic 
cells  contained  in  the  cell  fluid  continues  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  death  of  the  or- 
ganism, unless  suppressed  by  great  dryness,  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  want  of  oxygen,  or  chron- 
ic agents  that  interfere  with  assimilation.  He 
considered  the  bacteria,  vibriones,  etc.,  present 
in  closed  cells  of  the  tissues  of  diseased  or  dead 
organs,  and  regarded  as  the  carriers  of  conta- 
gion, to  be  in  reality  pathological  cell  forms,  as 
of  pus,  yeast,  etc.  These,  in  consequence,  do 
not  represent  distinct  organic  varieties,  and 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  complete  organic 
species,  since  no  act  of  reproduction,  eggs,  nor 
seeds  can  be  recognized,  while  the  active  move- 
ments of  the  vibriones  are  no  indication  of  an 
independent  nature.  There  is  nothing  left  but 
to  regard  these  objects,  long  since  named  pseu- 
dophytes  by  Miiller,  as  pathological  products, 
since  careful  observation  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  they  originate  within  the  cells  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  are  not  introduced  into  them  like 
parasites.  Again,  the  bacteria,  vibriones,  etc., 
developing  within  the  diseased  organ,  and  con- 
tributing to  its  rapid  disorganization,  may  be- 
come free,  and  induce  to  some  extent  the  same 
disease  in  healthy  individuals,  as  is  known  with 
certainty  of  the  cells  of  diflferent  kinds  of  lymph, 
pus,  bacteria,  and  micrococci. 

ROTATION  OF  THE  PLANETS. 
Professor  Peirce  has  attempted  to  deduce  from 
the  nebular  hypothesis  an  explanation  of  the 
actual  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  axes,  and 
reasoning  especially  with  regard  to  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  he  shows  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  ring 
thrown  oft*  from  the  rotating  central  body  must 
have  a  less  velocity  than  the  outer  portion,  and 
consequently  there  must  be  a  breaking  up  of  tlie 
ring,  and  the  formation  of  planetary  bodies.  He 
demonstrates  by  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the 
movements  of  the  particles  constituting  the  liquid 
ring  that  the  velocity  of  the  resulting  rotation 
must  be  such  as  is  actually  observed. 

CAUSE  OF  PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  DECAYING 
WOOD. 

It  is  stated  that  the  attempt  to  account  for  the 
phosphorescence  of  decaying  wood  by  the  as- 
sumption of  a  peculiar  process  of  combustion  ac- 
companying decay  has  lately  been  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  discovery  of  the  presence  on 
such  wood  of  a  fungus  which  emits  light,  as  a 
result  of  vital  processes,  and  which,  without  de- 
struction of  this  power,  can  be  scraped  off  and 
transferred  to  other  wood  ;  even  animal  matter 
may  be  rendered  phosphorescent  by  it.  High 
temperature  or  gases  that  destroy  life,  as  well  as 
the  withdrawal  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moist- 
ure, cause  instant  cessation  of  the  light. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  July. — 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ver- 
mont, at  Montpelier,  June  25,  nominated  the 
Hon.  W.  II.  Bingham  for  Governor. 

The  regular  appropriation  bills  passed  during 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  and  the  sums  ap- 
propriated were  as  follows : 


Military  Academy  Bill   S333,115  00 

Navy  Bill   16,723,274  20 

Fortifications  Bill   624,000  00 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  Bill   3,962,404  00 

River  and  Harbor  Bill   5,206,000  00 

Pension  Bill   29,500,000  00 

The  Indian  Bill   4,908,437  18 

The  Deficiency  Bill   2,983,752  76 

Extraordinary  expenses  of  the  naval 

service   4,000,000  00 

The  Army  Bill   27,788,500  00 

Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Bill  20,495,284  80 

Sundry  Civil  Expenses  Bill   26,895.645  31 

The  Post-oflice  Bill   41,253;933  00 

Total  $184,784,346  25 


The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Indiana 
met  at  Indianapolis  June  15.  Governor  Hen- 
dricks presided.  Its  platform  of  resolutions  ar- 
raigns the  administration  for  usurpation  and 
corruption  ;  favors  the  redemption  of  five-twen- 
ties in  greenbacks,  the  repeal  of  the  National 
Banking  law,  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for 
national  bank  currency,  and  the  return  to  specie 
payments  "as  soon  as  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  will  permit ;"  advocates  such  legisla- 
tion from  time  to  time  as  will  adjust  the  volume 
of  the  currency  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
wants  of  tlie  country ;  recommends  a  liberal  sys- 
tem of  ed  ication  for  colored  as  well  as  white 
children,  b  it  opposes  the  "mixture  of  the  white 
and  black  races"  in  our  public  schools  or  educa- 
tional institutions;  demands  that  the  issue  in- 
volved in  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  shall  be  decided 
at  the  ballot-box  ;  and  closes  with  the  usual 
tribute  to  the  Union  soldiers.  The  Convention 
nominated  J.  E.  Neff  for  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Iowa,  at 
Des  Moines,  July  1,  renominated  Josiah  L.  Ypung 
for  Secretary  of  State,  and  William  Christy  for 
Treasurer. 

Postmaster-General  John  A.  J.  Creswell  tend- 
ered his  resignation  June  24.  The  Hon.  Mar- 
shall Jewell  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  last  South  Carolina  Legislature,  after 
making  appropriations  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  realized  by  taxation,  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
to  the  amount  of  $340,000.  The  State  Treas- 
urer has  refused  to  pay  these,  and  the  case  has 
been  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State. 

On  the  8th  of  July  Governor  Davis,  of  Min- 
nesota, sent  the  following  message  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War : 

"A  terrible  calamity  has  befallen  the  people  of  the 
several  counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  State. 
The  locusts  have  devoured  every  kind  of  crop,  and 
left  the  country  for  miles  perfectly  bare.  They  did 
the  same  thing  last  year  in  the  same  area.  Many  thou- 
sands are  now  suffering  for  food,  and  I  am  using  ev- 
ery public  and  private  source  that  I  can  lawfully  com- 
mand to  send  immediate  supplies  of  food.  This  State 
is  entitled  to  two  years'  quota  of  arms,  estimated  at 
$8160.  I  respectfully  request  that  the  Subsistence  De- 
partment be  ordered  to  turn  over  to  me  in  lieu  of  these 
arms  a  quantity  equivalent  in  value  of  rations,  or  such 
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parts  of  a  ration  as  I  may  require.  I  should  not  make 
this  request  but  for  the  gravest  reasons,  and  to  pre- 
vent immediate  starvation  I  have  used  every  resource 
which  the  State  has  given." 

On  June  25  there  was  an  exchange  of  con- 
gratulatory messages  between  our  President  and 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  on  account  of  the  tele- 
graphic connection  of  the  United  States  with 
Brazil. 

Michel  Domingue  has  been  elected  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  Hayti  President  of  that  re- 
public. 

The  French  government  has  prohibited  the 
distribution  in  France  of  photographs  of  the 
Prince  Imperial. 

The  Count  of  Montalivet,  Avho  was  minister 
under  Louis  Philippe,  has  written  to  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  declaring  that  the  salvation  of  France  im- 
peratively requires  the  loyal  acceptance  of  the 
republic. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  early  in  July  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  French  people,  proclaiming 
that  France  has  need  of  royalty,  and  that  birth 
has  made  him  their  king.  He  advocates  limited 
monarchy,  which  admits  of  the  existence  of  two 
Chambers,  one  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the 
other  elected  by  the  nation.  L'Uidon,  which 
first  published  the  manifesto,  was  suspended  from 
publication  for  two  Avecks. 

The  Legitimists  in  the  Assembly  threatened 
an  interpellation  in  regard  to  the  suspension  of 
IJ  Union.  On  the  8th  a  motion  of  regret  for 
this  suspension  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas 
to  379  nays — the  Left  not  voting.  Then  M. 
Paris,  of  the  Right  Centre,  moved  that  the  As- 
sembly, resolving  to  uphold  the  septennial  powers 
conferred  upon  Marshal  M'Mahon,  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  reserving  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  constitutional  committee,  "passes 
to  the  order  of  the  day."  The  government  iden- 
tified itself  with  this  motion,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  331  yeas  to  368  nays.  The  motion 
of  the  order  of  the  day  pure  and  simple  was  then 
adopted,  339  to  315.  Thus  the  situation  for  the 
ministry  remained  uncertain.  They  tendered 
their  resignations,  but  President  M'Mahon  per- 
emptorily refused  to  accept  them. 

On  the  9th  President  M'Mahon  sent  a  message 
to  the  Assembly  declaring  that  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  law  of  November  20, 1873, 
devolved  upon  him  duties  which  he  could  not 
evade.  He  said  :  "  Your  confidence  rendered 
my  powers  irrevocable  for  a  fixed  term  in  fore- 
stalling votes  on  constitutional  bills.  In  accord- 
ing them  you  yourselves  enchained  your  sov- 
ereignty. I  shall  employ  the  means  with  which 
I  am  armed  by  the  laws  to  defend  my  power." 
He  then  proceeded  to  urge  the  Assembly  to 
complete  the  law  of  November  20,  and  fulfill  its 
engagements.  "The  country  demands  the  or- 
ganization of  the  public  powers,  and  questions 
which  are  reserved  must  be  settled.  Further 
delays  will  depress  trade  and  hamper  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country." 

A  motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly 
after  having  voted  upon  the  financial  bills,  the 
bill  on  military  organization,  and  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  general  election  on  October  23,  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  message.    The  demand 
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for  "  urgency,"  however,  was  not  supported,  and 
the  motion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Parliamentary  Initiative,  in  which  the  LefD  pre- 
dominates. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty  was 
read  in  the  Assembly  July  15.  The  committee 
recognizes  the  irrevocability  of  President  M'Ma- 
hon's  powers,  and  substitutes  for  M.  Casimir- 
Perier's  bill  one  of  its  own,  with  six  clauses. 
The  first  maintains  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Kepublic.  The  second  establishes  ministerial 
responsibility.  The  third  confers  the  legislative 
]iower  upon  two  Chambers,  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  or  Senate,  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  future  bill.  The  fourth  provides 
that  the  President  alone  is  authorized  to  dissolve 
the  Lower  House,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
fifth  prescribes  that  a  congress  of  both  Chambers 
shall  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  govern- 
ment in  case  Marshal  M'Mahon  dies,  resigns,  or 
reaches  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.  The  sixth 
declares  no  modification  of  the  constitutional 
laws  is  to  be  allowed  unless  first  proposed  to  the 
President. 

M.  De  Fourtov,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  re- 
signed July  17.  This  was  followed  by  a  minis- 
terial crisis,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  proceeded 
to  constitute  a  cabinet  based  on  the  old  majority 
in  the  Assembly.  The  crisis  was  terminated 
July  20,  when  General  De  Cissey,  Minister  of 
War  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  an- 
nounced in  the  Assembly  that  Baron  de  Chabaud- 
Latour  had  been  made  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  M.  Mathieu  Bodet  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  cabinet  as  re-organized  has  no  Bonapartist 
member.  The  debate  on  the  bill  presented  by  the 
Committee  of  Thirty  was  postponed  till  the  23d. 

The  Spanish  troops  under  General  Concha  sur- 
prised three  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Car- 
lists  defending  Estella,  June  27.  The  next  day 
General  Concha  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  the 
Carlist  position  at  Muro,  near  Estella.  General 
Zaballa,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  War,  succeeded  to  the  command.  There- 
upon Sefior  Cotoner  became  Minister  of  War, 
and  Senor  Sagasta  President  of  the  Council. 
Estella  is  defended  by  a  Carlist  army  of  25,000 
men.  The  attacking  army  numbers  30,000  men. 
The  entire  strength  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the 
field  is  estimated  at  150,000.  The  entire  Car- 
list  force  is  probably  between  50,000  and  60,000. 
Decrees  have  been  issued  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment declaring  all  Spain  in  a  state  of  siege,  se- 
questrating the  property  of  Carlists,  and  creating 
a  special  reserve  of  125,000  men. 

In  an  address  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Company,  June  24,  Mr.  Disraeli 
claimed  for  English  Conservatism  that  it  had 
solved  the  three  great  political  problems.  "  We 
have,"  he  said,  "combined  religious  equality  with 
a  national  Church  ;  we  have  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  monarchical  and  aristocratical  institu- 
tions with  a  large  distribution  of  political  power 
among  the  people  ;  and  we  have  made  a  free  ex- 
change of  commodities  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  prosperous,  because  untaxed,  native  in- 
dustry." 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  June  24, 
Mr.  Plimsoll's  bill  requiring  an  ofiicial  survey  of 
merchant  ships  before  sailing  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  170  yeas  to  173  nays. — On  the  30th  Dr. 
Butt,  in  the  House,  moved  his  resolve  in  favor 


of  home  rule  in  Ireland.  On  July  3  the  vote 
was  taken — Gl  yeas  to  458  nays. 

While  Prince  Bismarck  was  driving  in  the 
country  near  Kissingen,  July  13,  he  was  fired 
at  by  a  young  man  named  Kullmann,  who  calls 
himself  a  good  Catholic.  The  prince  was  wound- 
ed in  the  wrist. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  college  regatta  on  Saratoga  Lake,  July 
18,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Columbia  crew. 
Time,  16.42}4.  The  Wesleyan  crew  came  sec- 
ond. Harvard  third,  and  Williams  fourth. 

On  the  1st  of  June  there  were  in  the  United 
States  19,492  subordinate  granges.  This  would 
make  the  number  of  patrons  who  are  voters  about 
one  million. 

The  official  reports  relating  to  the  Bengal  fam- 
ine at  the  close  of  May  were  very  encouraging, 
and  indicated  that  the  Indian  government  had 
put  forth  masterly  and  efficient  efforts  to  such  an 
extent  that  relief  had  prevailed  over  famine.  The 
official  system  of  relief  resembles  the  complex 
operations  of  an  army.  About  three  millions  of 
people  were  being  fed  by  the  government.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  estimated  at  2000.  In 
186G  Orissa  lost  by  famine  one-tenth  of  her  pop- 
ulation before  the  end  of  May. 

DISASTERS. 

July  4. — Destructive  fire  in  Alleghany  City, 
Pennsylvania.  Over  one  hundred  houses  burned. 

July  6. — At  Stony  Creek,  eleven  miles  from 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  train  of  six  cars  on 
the  Shore  Line  road  was,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  a  switchman,  thrown  from  the  track.  Super- 
intendent Wilcox  was  killed,  and  a  large  number 
of  passengers  were  injured. 

Jtdy  10. — Off  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  a 
pleasure  yacht  was  capsized,  and  five  persons 
drowned. — Great  fire  at  the  Weehawken  Docks, 
New  Jersey.  An  electric  spark  ignited  an  oil 
tank.    Oil  to  the  value  of  $250,000  consumed. 

July  14. — Another  great  fire  in  Chicago.  The 
burned  area  covers  fifteen  squares.  Loss  to  in- 
surance companies  two  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars.  Three  hundred  and  forty-six  buildings 
destroyed.    Entire  loss  over  ^4,000,000. 

July  18. — Collision  of  two  express  trains  on 
the  Erie  Railroad  near  Canasaraga.  One  man 
killed  and  ten  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

June  20. — At  South  Manchester,  Connecticut, 
Charles  Cheney,  of  the  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers, 
extensive  silk  manufacturers,  aged  seventy-seven 
years. 

June  30. — In  New  York  city,  Henry  Grinnell, 
the  well-known  patron  of  arctic  exploration, 
aged  seventy-five  years. 

July  3. — In  Branford,  Connecticut,  Theodore 
N.  Parmelee,  a  prominent  journalist  of  the  last 
generation,  and  author  of  ''Recollections  of  an 
Old  Stager,"  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  this  magazine,  aged  seventy  years. 

June  2(>. — In  England,  Howard  Staunton,  a 
celebrated  chess-player,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

July  4. — In  France,  M.  De  Goulard,  an  emi- 
nent French  statesman,  and  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Assembly,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

July  15. — In  England,  Agnes  Strickland,  the 
well-known  authoress,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 


CMtnf  s  Mxmtx. 


WILL  CARLETON,  whose  fine  poems  have 
had  so  large  a  reading  in  this  country  in 
the  exquisitely  illustrated  volume  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  was  recently  invited  to  de- 
liver a  second  lecture  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  duly 
arrived  in  that  classic  bailiwick  in  good  order. 
The  first  thing  that  met  his  eye  on  entering  "the 
Athens  of  the  Western  Reserve"  was  a  small 
body  of  men  making  excavations  in  an  antique 
pile  of  ruins,  in  which  the  reading  must  be  de- 
livered unless  a  large  percentage  of  the  door 
money  was  pledged  to  ths  missionary  cause,  in 
which  case  it  could  be  given  in  the  college 
chapel.  Mr.  Carleton  was  disposed  to  do  his 
share  for  "Greenland's  icy  mountains"  and 
"towns  'round,"  but  when  it  came  to  asking  a 
Christian  audience  to  the  shabbiest,  filthiest 
house  in  town  because  the  heathen  had  not 
been  first  provided  for,  he  relucted,  paid  the 
committee  their  advertising  bills,  and  withdrew 
from  the  presence  without  giving  any  lecture  at 
all.  "  If  I  had  read  in  Hudson,"  he  says,  1 
should  have  expected,  as  a  display  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  place,  'a  pyramid,'  not  'of 
solid  cheese,'  but  of  the  heads  of  that  estimable 
vegetable  of  which  the  Germans  make  sour- 
krout.    And  my  peroration  would  have  been  ; 

"I've  walked  where  eastern  sunbeams  glow 
New  England's  rock  across, 
And  seen  the  peasant  twist  the  lice 
Around  his  garden  sauce; 

"I've  cashed  the  loud  mosquitoes'  bills, 
Ere  they  had  time  to  draw, 
Upon  the  sandy  green-clad  hills 
Of  far-famed  Sagmaw; 

"I've  sat,  ere  dinner  half  was  done, 
With  napkin  on  my  knees, 
And  smiled  to  see  the  last-born  son 
Make  havoc  with  the  pease ; 

"I've  lounged  in  prairied  Illinois, 
Where  Sucker  babes  be  born, 
And  watched  the  stocky  farmer-boy 
Trip  lightly  through  the  corn ; 

"But  for  a  pure  and  cheerful  green, 
When  all  is  done  and  said, 
Give  me,  for  all  I've  ever  seen, 
A  Hudson  cabbage-head." 


In  the  Rev. Dr.  Samuel  Irenseus  Prime's  charm- 
ing book.  Under  the  Trees,  recently  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  is  a  chapter  on  "Dogs," 
that  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  book.  Dr. 
Prime  himself,  as  every  one  knows  who  knows 
him,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  delightful 
men  the  country  has  produced.  This  is  from 
his  chapter  on  "Dogs:" 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Wickham,  of  Manchester, 
Vermont,  has  told  me  of  a  dog  which  belonged 
to  a  good  deacon  of  that  place. 

"  At  the  stroke  of  the  bell  each  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, unless  forcibly  restrained,  this  dog  would 
hasten  with  all  speed  to  the  church,  and  take  his 
position  on  the  broad  step  of  the  stairs  ascending 
to  the  pulpit,  and  thers  recline  at  his  ease,  re- 
maining quiet  during  the  public  service.  By  the 
kind  sufferance  of  the  minister  who  then  occu- 
pied the  pulpit,  he  was  never  disturbed.  But  on 
the  accession  of  another  to  the  pastorate,  to  whom 
the  proximity  of  this  animal  was  unwelcome,  he 
was  once  and  again  dislodged  by  a  kick  from  his 


position  as  the  minister  ascended  the  pulpit 
stairs.  Upon  the  repetition  of  this  indignity  lie 
came  no  more,  but  regularly  as  the  Sabbath  re- 
turned passed  by  the  door  of  the  church  he  had 
attended  to  another  of  a  difl^erent  denomination, 
nearly  two  miles  distant  from  the  former.  He 
continued  to  do  this  for  the  space  of  nearly  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  minister,  he  was  seen  in  his  old 
position  on  the  pulpit  stairs.  Being  undisturbed, 
though  his  church-going  habit  remained,  he  went 
no  more  to  the  distant  church,  but  for  the  resi- 
due of  his  short  life  punctually  attended  where 
he  had  done  before,  and  where  his  owner  and 
family  were  stated  worshipers." 

A  GENTLEMAN  wlio  thinks  it  high  time  that 
the  "  little  Johnny"  poetry  should  give  place  to 
something  neater  and  more  fully  charged  with 
sentiment  sends  us  the  following  as  largely  com- 
bining both : 

Oh,  bury  Bartholomew  out  in  the  woods, 

In  a  beautiful  hole  in  the  ground. 
Where  the  bumble-bees  buzz  and  the  woodpeckers 
sing 

And  the  straddle-bugs  tumble  around ; 
So  ttiat,  in  winter,  when  the  snow  and  the  slush 

Have  covered  his  last  little  bed. 
His  brother  Artemus  can  go  out  with  Jane 

And  visit  the  place  with  his  sled. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  Old  Times 
in  West  Tennessee  for  reminiscences  of  pioneer 
life  and  sketches  of  the  early  emigrant  settlers 
in  the  Big  Hatchie  country — a  volume  that  must 
have  decided  interest  for  the  people  of  that  re- 
gion, and  which  has  much  of  interest  and  anec- 
dote for  the  general  reader. 

Among  the  men  who  were  notable  in  the  ear- 
ly times  was  the  Rev.  Arthur  Davis,  one  of  tlie 
pioneer  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  "Few  men  knew  better  how  to  take 
the  '  bull  by  the  horns,'  or  win  to  the  Master's 
kingdom  a  sinner's  soul."  He  gloried  in  being 
called  to  preach  in  the  wilderness.  At  one  of 
the  places  where  he  had  made  an  appointment 
lived  a  band  of  outlaws,  who,  seeing  the  notice 
sticking  up  in  the  neighborhood,  gave  out  that 

"no  Methodist  preacher  should  preach  in 

that  house,"  and  if  Mr.  D.  attempted  to  fill  the 
appointment  they  would  give  him  a  sound  drub- 
bing. He  paid  no  attention  to  the  threat,  but 
opened  service  and  preached,  and  announced 
that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  preach  there 
again.  He  then  invited  the  congregation  to  at- 
tend him  out  in  the  grove.  Passing  out  and 
stopping  at  a  stump,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  coat, 
and,  turning  to  those  present,  asked  if  any  of 
them  belonged  to  any  church.  A  gentleman 
stepped  forward  and  replied  that  he  had  been  a 
Presbyterian.  "  Tliat  will  do.  Sir ;  thank  you," 
said  Mr.  Davis.  "  I  have  a  wife  and  one  child. 
Her  name  is  Drusilla.  I  want  you  to  promise, 
by  the  vow  you  took  when  you  joined  the  church, 
that  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  Arthur  Davis 
to-day  by  which  he  siiould  never  see  her  again, 
you  will  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  how  it  hap- 
pened. Now,  Mr.  Regulators,"  turning  to  a 
party  of  men  who  were  standing  apart  from  the 
crowd,  "I  am  ready  for  you.    Come  one  at  a 
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time,  and  I'll  show  you  who  Art  Davis  is." 
They  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  at  the 
preacher.  "Don't  keep  me  waiting,"  said  he. 
"  You  have  made  your  threats  that  no  Methodist 
preacher  should  preach  in  that  house.  I  am  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  have  preached  in  it  ac- 
cording to  appointment.  I  am  now  ready  to 
meet  you  according  to  your  appointment,  one  at 
a  time,  and  you  will  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Art  Davis."  The  leader  of  the  band  threw  down 
his  club,  walked  up  to  the  brave-hearted  man, 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Davis,  you  are  my  sort  of  man  ; 
I  like  you.  Sir.  You  shall  preach  here  whenever 
it  may  please  you  to  do  so,  and  I  will  see  that  you 
do  it  in  peace.  You  are  the  preacher  for  me." 
With  that  the  neighborhood  gathered  around 
him,  introducing  one  another,  until  he  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  every  one  present.  He 
was  ever  after  that  a  welcome  preacher  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  boldness  with  which  Mr.  Davis  asserted 
his  right  to  talk  to  sinners  was  illustrated  at  a 
camp-meeting  held  near  Brownsville.  The  good 
work  was  going  on  swimmingly ;  the  mourn- 
ers' .bench  was  filled,  and  gave  promise  of  the 
conversion  of  many.  jNIr.  Davis,  in  passing 
along,  administering  to  their  troubled  souls, 
came  to  an  old  and  hardened  sinner,  a  gentle- 
man of  his  acquaintance.  He  saw  that  he  was 
"under  conviction."  Laying  his  heavy  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  said,  in  a  loud  and  strong 
voice,  ' '  Pray !  Pray  hard !  Pray  with  all  your 
mind,  might,  and  soul !  You  are  a  moving, 
breathing  mass  of  putrefaction.  Pray  with  all 
your  mind  and  strength,  for  you  are  the  very 
butt-cut  of  sin!"  The  power  and  force  of  his 
language  struck  the  old  sinner  with  such  terror 
as  to  his  situation  that  he  slid  from  the  bench 
into  the  straw,  and  wrestled  with  the  devil  until 
he  triumphed. 


Children  are  very  observing,  and  sometimes 
have  (for  others)  inconveniently  good  memories. 

It  is  said  that  a  mother  was  talking  to  her 
children  on  subjects  connected  with  the  cate- 
chism, and  among  other  questions  asked,  "Can 
either  of  you  mention  some  act  of  returning 
good  for  evil  ?" 

One  of  the  younger  children  said,  "  Maybe  I 
do  not  remember  that,  but  I  know  of  once  when, 
I  think,  somebody  returned  evil  for  good." 

"When  was  that,  dear?"  said  her  mother. 

"Why,  when  papa  kissed  Mary"  (the  waiter 
girl),  "she  slapped  his  face — but  not  very  hard, 
mamma!" 

The  happy  family  gathering  was  just  then 
somewliat  disturbed. 


One  morning  not  long  since  we  were  standing 
in  the  railroad  station  at  Morristown,  New  Jer- 
sey, waiting  for  the  train,  when  we  had  evidence 
once  more  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  a  certain 
class  who  travel  in  Europe.  On  the  platform, 
also  waiting  for  the  train,  was  a  young  couple, 
apparently  not  long  married.  They  had  with 
tliem  a  large  Saratoga  trunk,  plastered  nearly 
all  over  with  Continental  railroad  marks,  show- 
ing that  some  one  had  made  an  extended  tour 
in  Europe.  In  order  that  I  might  understand 
how  they  came  there,  and  with  the  vanity  of  a 
young  wife  to  sliow  off  her  husband,  the  follow- 
ing took  place,  solely  for  my  benefit.    The  bride, 


walking  up  to  the  trunk  and  looking  intently  at 
it,  her  eye  was  attracted  by  a  particularly  large 
card  printed  in  large  letters,  "Via  cherain  de 
fer,"  and  nothing  else  on  it.  Spelling  this  out  in 
full,  and  giving  it  a  free  English  pronunciation, 
she  looked  up  into  her  husband's  face  and  said, 
very  sweetly,  "Darling,  were  you  there?" 

To  >yhich  he  repHed,  confidently,  "Oh  yes; 
that  is  one  of  those  German  towns  where  I  staid 
overnight." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  French  will  per- 
ceive the  point  and  appreciate  it. 


Justice  Morgan,  one  of  the  new  police  jus- 
tices of  this  city,  had  before  him  a  witness  the 
other  day,  of  whom  he  asked,  "What  do  you 
know  of  the  character  of  this  man  ?" 

"What  do  I  know  of  his  character?  I  know 
it  to  be  perfectly  unbleachable,  your  honor,"  he 
replied,  with  emphasis. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  detailed  one  of  its 
staff  to  illuminate  the  people  on  the  virgin  topic 
of  "  Man  as  a  Processionist."    The  task  has 
been  accomplished  with  much  fidelity  and  some 
fun.    Truly  doth  the  writer  say :  "  The  effect 
of  the  procession  upon  the  individual  hardly  has 
a  parallel  among  natural  phenomena.  Your 
butcher  or  your  shoe-maker  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly is,  a  very  ordinary  man ;  not  blessed  with 
wealth  or  beauty  ;   having  no  soul-cravings  or 
yearning  desires  for  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful ;  the  owner  of  a  brood  of  rather  dirty 
and  promiscuous  children  ;  with  an  intellect  ca- 
pable of  the  scientific  carving  of  a  sheep  or  skill- 
ful cobbling  of  a  boot.    There  is  nothing  majes- 
tic or  awful  about  him.    You  would  not  invite 
him  to  your  soiree  as  a  paragon.    Indeed,  in  his 
morning  call  at  your  house  your  servant  receives 
him,  and  they  gossip  together  in  a  friendly  way. 
But  once  array  your  butcher  in  a  plug  hat  and 
white  apron,  throw  an  emblazoned  crimson  scarf 
about  his  muscular  shoulders,  put  a  boiled  shirt 
on  him  and  stick  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  hang 
two  or  three  tinsel  crosses  and  other  ornaments 
on  his  manly  breast,  and,  if  he  be  a  large  butch- 
er, let  him  carry  a  banner  stuck  in  a  pouch, 
looking  as  if  it  were  rooted  in  his  ample  corpus, 
and  he  becomes  metamorphosed  into  another 
creature.    As  he  marches  along  in  his  stately 
manner,  keeping  time,  time,  time,  in  a  sort  of 
Runic  rhyme,  to  the  tintinnabulation  of  the 
band,  he  is  an  awfid  and  majestic  being,  who 
towers  above  you  as  you  stand  upon  the  curb- 
stone, and  looks  down  upon  you  as  one  of  the 
sans  culottes.    Yesterday  he  would  have  taken 
off  his  hat  to  you  ;  to-day,  if  he  sees  you  at  all, 
he  only  sees  you  as  an  atom  :  one  of  a  thousand, 
admiring  him  as  a  magnificent  being,  only  equal- 
ed by  a  royal  potentate,  and  possibly  surpassed 
by  a  Sultan,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  bearing  and 
the  gorgeousness  of  his  apparel.    As  you  retire 
to  your  chamber  at  night  with  the  confused  pic- 
tures of  flags,  banners,  crosses,  swords,  aprons, 
horse-collars,  trombones,  and  guns  flitting  be- 
fore you,  the  vision  of  this  majestic  creature  ap- 
pears, looming  up  like  Mont  Blanc  among  lesser 
liills.    You  regret  now  that  only  yesterday  you 
vexed  his  great  soul  with  complaints  about  tough 
beef ;  that  you  had  threatened  to  discharge  this 
awe-inspiring   creature   and   employ  another. 
You  regret  your  dullness  in  not  recognizing  the 
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possibilities  lying  dormant  in  him,  and  you  men- 
tally resolve  to  make  your  respects  to  him,  the 
Thrice  Illustrious  Prince,  or  Most  Eminent 
Grand  Seigneur,  or  High  and  Top-Lofty  Baron, 
commanding  the  Most  Stunning  Knights  of 
Pythagoras,  and  request  the  pleasure  of  eating 
tough  steak  hereafter." 

All  of  whicli  is  true  and  deftly  said. 

The  Drawer  remembers  to  have  witnessed  in 
a  country  village  some  years  ago  a  procession 
M'hich  had  its  humorous  side.  The  undertaker 
of  the  place  had  been  requested  to  send  to  the 
house  of  a  respectable  mechanic  a  small  coffin, 
suitable  for  a  child  two  days  old.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  interment,  desiring  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  the  under- 
taker directed  an  employe',  a  colored  boy  of  twelve, 
to  put  on  proper  apparel,  put  the  little  coffin  under 
his  arm — it  was  but  little  larger  than  a  cigar-box 
— and  take  it  to  the  house  designated.  The  boy 
of  color,  in  discharging  his  duty,  passed  by  a  group 
of  little  white  boys,  one  of  whom  said,  with  the 
levity  of  his  class:  "Oh,  look  at  that  darky! 
I  say.  Pomp,  what's  under  your  wing?" 

The  boy  of  color  "strode  onward,  maintaining 
the  gravity  of  the  mission  on  which  he  was  bent, 
and  exclaiming  with  a  disdainful  tone,  "Go  'way, 
white  boys!  go  'way!   /'s  a  funeral!'''' 


"We  have  from  Paris  an  anecdote  of  a  reporter 
on  one  of  the  well-known  journals  of  that  city, 
who  is  famed  for  his  dislike  of  the  traditional 
note-book  of  his  order,  and  has  hit  upon  a  meth- 
od of  taking  notes  unobserved  by  those  around 
him.  He  wears  large  white  linen  cuffs  to  his 
shirt,  and  nonchalantly  jots  his  impressions  on 
these  with  the  most  microscopic  of  pencils.  At 
first  his  laundress  was  greatly  puzzled  with  the 
hieroglyphics,  but  afterward  learned  to  make 
them  out,  and  thus  gathered  the  news  of  the 
week  while  pursuing  her  avocation.  One  day 
she  astonished  the  man  by  saying, 

"  Your  last  washing  was  very  interesting,  only 
you  don't  give  us  enough  political  news." 


A  MISSIONARY  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  in  Kentucky  was  canvassing  a  certain 
neighborhood  for  a  Sunday-school,  when  a  man 
said  :  "  Mister,  thar  ain't  a  feller  in  this  beat  fit- 
ten  fur  foreman  of  this  thing ;  they're  all  gourd- 
heads  abouten  here ;  thar  ain't  but  three  men  in 
this  beat  that  can  write  their  names  ;  they  needs 
it  bad ;  but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  skeer  it  up." 

The  missionary  asked,  "  Can  I  get  up  a  Sunday- 
school  at  Dry  Crane's  ?" 

"Wa'al,  maybe,  and  maybe  not;  but  you 
needn't  go  any  lower  down,  fur  Sunday  never 
comes  below  the  mouth  of  Crane  Creek.  They 
pitch  quakes,  and  fish,  and  run  horse-races  all 
day  of  Sundays." 

But  the  missionary  went  and  organized  the 
first  school  planted  in  all  that  region,  supplying 
all  destitute  families  with  Bil)les,  and  thence  on 
to  another  very  destitute  settlement,  where  he 
gathered  a  hundred  children  into  a  school;  and 
so  on  to  a  third  very  roiigli  and  needy  place, 
forming  still  another ;  thus  in  one  day  establish- 
ing three  schools.  At  one  place  he  asked  a 
young  man,  "  Who  was  the  first  man  ?" 

After  studying  over  it  a  while  he  replied,  "I 
think  his  name  was  Scun.'" 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 


the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union.  During  the 
fifty  years  of  its  existence — 182-i  to  1874 — it  has 
organized  61,299  schools,  containing  404,242 
teachers,  and  2,650,317  scholars.  The  amount 
it  has  expended  in  missionary  operations  is 
$2,133,264  13,  of  which  $517,000  were  for 
books,  papers,  etc.,  granted  to  Sunday-schools, 
while  the  value  of  books,  papers,  etc.,  circulated 
by  sale  and  grants  is  over  $6,000,000.  There 
is  nothing  very  funny  in  that,  but  what  a  vast 
amount  of  good ! 


The  hydrophobic  season  has  nearly  closed, 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  only  dog-gerel  it  has 
produced  has  been  one  epic  by  "Jean  Paul," 
and  the  following  from  the  pen  of  that  pungent 
gentleman,  Donn  Piatt: 

Mr.  William  Goeppel  bought  a  dog  at  great  expense, 
And  tied  him  with  an  iron  chain  to  Henry  Meyer's 
fence. 

This  dog  he  was  a  playful  pup,  and  led  a  canine 
choir. 

Which  his  singing  of  these  moonlight  nights  dis- 
turbed the  same  H.  Meyer. 

And  while  his  sleepless  evenings  thinned  him  to  a 
skeleton, 

The  dog  kept  up  his  concert,  and  rather  liked  the  fun. 

When  M.  had  used  his  boot-jacks  up  and  flung  his 
final  brick, 

He  said,  "I'll  dose  that  poodle  with  a  pound  of 
arsenic." 

Which  he  did,  and  then  the  canine  grew  very  deadly 
sick. 

When  Mrs.  Goeppel  saw  the  state  of  her  dear  New- 
foundland, 

She  started  off  a-hopping  and  she  called  for  her 
husband, 

Who  says,  "  That  dog  is  poisoned,  or  if  not,  may  I 
be  hanged!" 

So  he  got  a  pail  of  water  and  began  at  once  to  soak  it, 
But  the  canine  scorned  the  temperance  draught  and 
coldly  kicked  the  bucket! 

Then  Mr.  G.  walked  down  the  street  to  the  court  of 

Justice  Shea's, 
And  filed  a  bill  of  trespass,  hundred  dollars  damagees, 
Which  occasioned  the  same  Meyer  for  to  rise  right 

up  and  sneeze. 

The  honest  justice  weighed  the  case  and  pondered 
for  a  while. 

And  then  dismissed  the  parties  with  a  calm,  luxurious 
smile; 

Both  of  which  affected  Mr.  G.  and  aci-fied  his  bile! 

And  when  he  saw  proceedings  for  the  present  time 
were  busted, 

He  got  up  with  a  sickly  smile,  which  showed  he  was 
disgusted. 

And  without  a  why  or  wherefore  he  turned  right 
round  and  dusted. 


A  FRIEND  in  Oskya,  Mississippi,  sends  us  the 
following : 

Half  a  century  or  so  past  polemical  divinity 
was  rampant  in  this  section  of  the  moral  vine- 
yard, the  Baptists  backing  Calvinism,  the  Meth- 
odists contra.  Hardly  a  sermon  was  preached 
on  either  side  that  was  not  of  a  belligerent  cast. 
They  called  it  doctrinal  preaching,  and  so  an- 
tagonistic was  the  attitude  of  the  above-named 
sects  toward  each  other  that  each  seemed  to 
thiTik  its  existence  depended  on  the  overthrow 
of  Its  adversary.  Prominent  among  the  Meth- 
odist itinerants  was  Miles  Harper,  one  of  the 
pioneers,  a  man  of  wit,  sagacity,  and  force, 
combative  as  a  Modoc,  and,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, always  on  the  war-path.     He  was  never  so 
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much  in  his  glory  as  when  taking  scalps  in  a 
foray  on  the  tents  of  the  reformer  of  Geneva. 
Nathan  Morris  was  the  Baptist  champion,  who, 
though  inferior  to  Harper  in  education  and  ca- 
pacity, was  equally  warlike,  and  excelled  him  in 
bigotry  and  sectarian  exclusiveness.  Of  course 
two  such  *' braves"  could  not  occupy  the  same 
field  without  frequent  conflicts,  any  more  than 
two  stars  could  keep  their  motion  in  one  sphere, 
or  one  England  brook  a  double  reign,  etc.  One 
day  they  met  by  previous  appointment  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  "  Can  a  regenerate  soul  fall 
from  grace  ?"  Large  numbers  of  partisans  on 
both  sides  were  in  attendance,  and  Harper  opened 
with  a  bold  splurge  on  the  affirmative.  Morris, 
rising  to  reply,  proposed  to  sing  a  hymn,  and 
taking  up  Harper's  "  Methodist  hymns,"  opened 
at  random,  and  selecting  a  hymn,  without  look- 
ing into  its  "doctrinal"  features,  read: 

Ah,  Lord,  with  trembling  I  confess, 
A  gracious  soul  may  fall  from  grace. 

Harper,  who.  Napoleon-like,  was  always  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  a  blunder  in  the  tactics  of 
his  enemy,  as  quick  as  thought  sprang  to  his 
feet,  slapped  his  hands,  and  bellowed  out  with 
the  voice  of  a  stentor,  "Thank  God,  Brother 
Morris,  for  that  confession  !"  at  the  same  time 
off'ering  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  To 
say  that  "Brother"  Morris  was  thunderstruck 
would  be  to  put  it  mildly.  For  some  seconds 
all  his  faculties  seemed  paralyzed  ;  but  recovering 
himself  at  last  he  threw  down  the  book  in  high 
dudgeon,  denounced  it  as  the  work  of  the  devil, 
and  solemnly  avowed  that  he  confessed  no  such 
thing.  The  gravity  of  the  audience  being  com- 
pletely upset  by  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  thing, 
and  Harper  putting  on  the  grandiloquent  air  of 
a  conqueror,  Morris  saw  the  day  was  lost,  so 
threw  up  the  metaphorical  sponge  and  quitted 
the  field. 

Harper  was  as  bald  as  Mont  Blanc,  and  when 
giving  the  details  of  what  he  called  his  bloodless 
Waterloo,  he  would  laugh  to  the  back  of  his 
neck.  Nor  could  he  ever  induce  Morris  to  meet 
him  in  debate  any  more,  to  such  an  extent  was 
he  demoralized  by  his  overwhelming  defeat. 


From  Galesburg,  Illinois,  comes  thist 
One  of  our  deacons  last  Christmas,  I  believe, 
brought  home  to  his  youngest  son  a  new  pair  of 
skates.  After  the  young  folks  had  retired,  leav- 
ing their  stockings  prepared  to  receive  the  gifts  of 
Santa  Claus,  the  skates  and  a  new  comforter  were 

put  in  and  near  I  's  stockings.  Of  course  next 

morning  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  try  his  skates. 
After  breakfast,  as  usual,  the  good  deacon  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  explained  as  he  read,  some- 
what lengthily,  at  least  I          thought  so,  while 

looking  wistfully  at  his  skates  and  comforter  on 
the  next  chair.  When  prayers  were  over,  and 
the  father  had  just  uttered  Amen,  what  was  his 
astonishment  to  hear  that  young  hopeful,  as  he 
burst  out  of  the  room  with  skates  and  comforter 
in  one  hand  and  cap  in  the  other,  sing  out,  as 
only  a  boy  can,  "Bully  for  the  Amen!" 

^  "The  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  Dore"s  last 
picture,  is  said  to  be  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his 
works.  Why  he  came  to  select  that  subject  it  is 
difiicult  to  imagine,  for  of  all  the  disreputable  fel- 
lows mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  Pilate  was 
one  of  the  meanest.    In  fact,  he  was  a  first-class 


fraud.  He  was  some  such  man  as  in  our  day 
struts  in  the  Southern  States  or  in  some  of  the 
Territories  as  Governor  —  a  cunning,  ignorant, 
selfish,  dissipated  fellow,  given  to  cheap  "feeds," 
probably,  a  frequenter  of  the  saloon  or  corner 
grocery  of  the  period,  and  a  "big  Indian"  among 
the  strikers  and  pot-house  politicians  of  that  day. 
In  Abbott's  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowled(je, 
now  in  press  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  the  fellow  are  sketched  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Pilate  (Pontius)  was  the  Roman  procurator, 
or  resident  governor,  of  Judea  during  the  period 
of  Christ's  public  ministry  and  death.  Of  his 
life  before  he  became  procurator  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  his  name  indicates  a  proba- 
bility that  he  was  a  freedman,  or  the  descendant 
of  a  freedman,  connected  with  the  Pontian  house. 
He  succeeded  Valerius  Gratus  as  procurator  of 
Judea  and  Samaria  about  the  year  26  a.d.,  and 
he  held  the  appointment  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Secular  history  shows  him  to  have  been  unscru- 
pulous in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  by  Josephus  of  his  con- 
tempt of  the  Jews.  His  behavior  was  equally 
tyrannical  toward  the  Samaritans,  and  on  their 
complaint  to  Vitellius,  president  or  prefect  of 
Syria,  Pilate  was  ordered  to  go  to  Rome  to  an- 
swer for  his  conduct  before  the  emperor.  His 
deposition  must  have  occurred  in  a.d.  36,  most 
probably  prior  to  the  Passover.  Before  he  ar- 
rived in  Rome,  however,  Tiberius  was  dead. 
Pilate  is  said  to  have  been  banished  by  Caligula 
to  Vienne,  in  Gaul:  according  to  Eusebius,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  existence.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  Pilate,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  gospels,  and  it  is  only  his  connection  with 
the  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  that  has  given  him  an  unhappy 
fame.  From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  stronger  men.  He 
had  no  inclination  to  yield  to  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, but  he  had  still  less  to  occasion  a  mob  in 
the  Holy  City,  and  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  not  being  Ciesar's  friend.  He  tried  to 
save  the  innocent  life  before  him,  but  resorted  for 
this  purpose  to  a  series  of  compromises  and  sub- 
terfuges. He  had  no  moral  courage.  His  crime 
was  the  crime  of  cowardice." 


Good. — A  Detroit  paper,  noticing  the  fact 
that  a  man  fell  down  dead  while  combing  his 
hair,  says,  "And  yet  there  are  people  who  will 
persist  in  that  dangerous  habit ! " 


We  had  been  Avithout  a  pastor  for  some 
months  (writes  a  friend  in  INIassachusetts),  and 
had  the  pulpit  supplied  by  such  ministers  as 
Ave  could  get,  especially  those  who,  Ave  thought, 
might  satisfy  our  people,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  procuring  one. 

While  visiting  the  Sunday-school,  a  few  Sab- 
baths since,  he  stopped  to  talk  Avith  a  class  of 
elderly  ladies.  After  the  usual  salutations,  one 
of  the  ladies  said, 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  we'A'e  got  somebody ;  Ave've 
been  having  every  body." 

"Yes,"  said  the  pastor,  "I  suppose  you  have 
had  the  crea?n  of  the  ministers  among  your  sup- 
plies." 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "I  am  fanner's  Avife 
enough  to  know,  if  you  Avant  good  cream,  you 
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must  let  the  milk  set  still,  and  not  keep  a-stirriug 
it  up  all  the  time." 

Your  anecdote  of  Piatt  Evans  (writes  our  cor- 
respondent C.  C.  H.)  will  doubtless  remind  those 
who  knew  the  stuttering  joker  of  others.  Here 
is  a  good  one.  Piatt  lived  in  Cincinnati  as  long 
ago  as  the  time  when  it  was  considered  a  capital 
joke  to  send  a  countryman  from  store  to  store 
inquiring  for  things  he  would  be  certain  not  to 
find  at  the  places  to  which  he  was  sent.  One 
day  a  country  fellow  came,  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected, to  Piatt's  store  to  buy  a  Jeiu's-harp.  Piatt 
was  a  merchant  tailor,  and  kept  men's  furnish- 
ing goods.  lie  was  busy  with  a  customer  as  the 
man  appeared,  but  observing  that  several  of  the 
"boys"  had  dropped  in  at  the  door,  just  to  see 
what  Piatt  would  do,  he  "  took"  at  once,  and  re- 
sponded to  the  inquiry  for  the  musical  instru- 
ment, "  W-w-wait  a  minute  I"  Having  served 
his  customer,  he  picked  up  a  pair  of  glove-stretch- 
ers and  approached  the  rural  melodist  with, 
*'L-l-let  me  m-m-measure  your  m-m-mouth," 
and  introducing  the  stretchers,  gave  them  such 
a  grip  as  transformed  the  astonished  aperture 
into  a  horizontal  yawn  awful  to  see,  and  capa- 
cious enough  to  hold  half  a  peck  of  Jew's-harps, 
Removing  the  apparatus,  he  examined  it  careful- 
ly and  deliberately  as  one  might  scrutinize  a  ther- 
mometer or  pocket-compass,  and  then  dismissed 
the  unsuccessful  searcher  for  Jew's-harps,  as  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  well-feigned  disappointment, 
*'W-w-we  hain't  g-g-got  any  your  s-s-size  !" 


The  following  epitaph,  copied  from  a  grave- 
stone in  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  is  almost  a 
century  old,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  in 
print : 

Here  rests  a  poor  woman 

Who  always  was  tired, 
For  she  lived  in  a  house 

Where  Help  was  not  hired. 
Her  last  words  were,  Friends, 

Fare  ye  well;  I  am  going 
To  a  place  where  there's  nothing 

Of  washing  or  sewing. 
Then  weep  not,  my  friends, 

When  death  shall  us  sever; 
For  i'U  have  a  nice  time 

In  doing  nothing  forever. 
For  every  thing  there 

Is  exact  to  my  wishes. 
Since  where  they  don't  eat 

There's  no  washing  of  dishes. 
The  courts  with  sweet  music 

Are  constantly  ringing; 
But  having  no  voice, 

I  shall  get  clear  of  singing. 
She  folded  her  hands 

With  her  latest  endeavor. 
And  whispered  sweet  nothing, 

Oh,  nothing,  forever. 


We  estimate  that  any  one  would  have  laughed 
at  the  scene  described  in  the  following  as  having 
occurred  in  Eddyville,  Kentucky,  and  communi- 
cated to  us  by  an  old  reader  of  the  Drawer  in 
that  place : 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  Circuit  Court  met,  pre- 
sided over  by  our  dignified  Judge  G  .  The 

weather  was  very  warm,  the  very  flies  had  a  lazv 
hum  as  they  flew  around  the  court-house,  and 
every  thing  and  every  body  seemed  wilted.  As 
it  happened,  an  election  for  town  officers  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  clerk's  office 
adjoining  the  court-house.  Suddenly  a  negro 
man  walked  in,  with  a  business  look  on  his  face, 


and  never  stopped  till  he  stood  right  in  front  of 

Judge  G  ,  hauled  out  a  greasy  dilapidated 

pocket-book,  and  extracting  an  election  ticket 
therefrom,  handed  it  over  to  him.  The  judge  had 
been  sitting,  with  a  perplexed  countenance,  ob- 
serving the  action  of  the  negro,  but  on  glancing 
at  the  ticket  a  grin  slowly  relaxed  his  features 
as  he  called  on  the  sherifl"  to  show  the  colored 
individual  the  proper  voting  place.  In  the  mean 
time  the  audience  had  taken  in  the  situation  at 
a  glance,  and  poor  Sambo  left  the  court-house 
with  a  mortified  look,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the 
audience. 


MRS.  H. 

BY  S.  ALMA  GUNPI. 

An  ancient  dame  was  Mistress  H,, 
Whose  life  showed  many  a  streak: 

Wlien  age  of  charms  despoiled  her  face, 
She  fell  back  ou  her  cheek. 

So  huge  a  shock  of  hair  made  up 

Her  capillary  stock. 
Kind-hearted  Mother  Nature,  sure. 

Ne'er  gave  her  such  a  shock. 

Their  faults  long  since  had  doomed  her  teeth 

To  rot  in  dentists'  vaults ; 
And  yet,  as  soon  as  they  were  out, 

She  filled  her  mouth  with  false. 

At  last  she  died— consumption's  prey. 

The  doctors  did  aver; 
She  fell  to  coughing,  died,  and  then 

A  coffin  fell  to  her. 

But  those  who  saw  her  fearful  end 

Forbore  to  jeer  or  scoff. 
And  took  to  taking  on  as  soon 

As  she  was  taken  off. 


Colonel  Congreve,  the  celebrated  inventor 
of  the  destructive  Congreve  rocket,  was  a  musical 
amateur,  and  one  day  accompanied  Madame 
Vestris,  the  great  singer,  to  view  a  monument 
that  had  been  erected  to  the  memory'  of  Purcell, 
the  composer.  The  colonel  read  aloud  the  epi- 
taph with  good  emphasis  and  modulation  :  "He 
is  gone  to  that  place  where  alone  his  harmony 
can  be  exceeded," 

Vestris  immediately  cried  out,  "La,  colonel, 
the  same  epitaph  will  serve  for  you  by  merely 
altering  one  word,  thus,  '  He  is  gone  to  that  place 
where  alone  his  jire-works  can  be  exceeded.'  " 


Our  esteemed  friend,  tlie  editor  of  the  New 
York  Observer,  has  so  fine  an  appreciation  of 
humor  that  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  in  a 
recent  number  of  his  paper  the  following  neat 
bit  by  a  brother  clergyman,  under  the  head  of 
"  Christian  Work  in  the  South  :" 

"The  other  day  a  lame  man  accosted  me  in 
the  street  with,  '  Won't  you  give  me  a  Bible, 
Sir?  I  am  not  able  to  buy  one;  I  have  none, 
and  am  poor,  and  a  cripple  at  that.' 

"  '  How  came  you  a  cripple?'  I  inquired. 

"  'In  the  war.  Sir,'  he  answered.  'I  fought 
against  you  as  hard  as  I  could.' 

"  'You  fought  against  me,  and  now  you  ask 
me  to  give  you  a  Bible!' 

"  'I  was  forced  into  it,'  he  replied. 

"  'Well,  take  this  Bible,'  placing  one  in  his 
hand,  '  and  may  it  prove  to  you  a  source  of  bless- 
ing and  joy.' 

"Not  without  emotion  he  received  it,  and 
thanked  me  for  the  precious  gift. 

"Time  has  already  softened  down  the  asperi- 
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ties  of  the  past.  I  find  some  wlio  look  back 
upon  their  past  sufferings  and  deprivations  com- 
placently and  even  good-humoredly.  Said  a 
veteran  Confederate,  placing  his  hand  behind 
his  ear,  and  leaning  forward,  '  Speak  a  little 
louder,  Sir ;  I  can  not  hear  very  well. ' 

"  '  Have  you  been  long  deaf?' 

"  '  Only  a  few  years,  Sir.  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  happened.  During  the  little  unpleasantness 
that  occurred  between  tlie  North  and  South  I 
enlisted  as  a  private.  One  day,  when  on  guard, 
I  saw  a  Yankee  picket  stalking  along,  and  I 
knew  his  gun  was  unloaded,  because  I  saw  him 
fire  it  off.  I  reckoned  I'd  do  a  smart  thing ;  so 
I  ran  up  behind  him,  and  yelled  out,  "Surren- 
der!" I3ut  I  think  he  must  have  misunderstood 
me,  for  he  turned  round  and  hit  me  such  a  thun- 
dering whack  on  the  side  of  my  head  witli  the 
butt-end  of  his  musket  that  I  did  not  know  any 
thing  for  about  ten  hours,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  very  well  since. '  " 


A  FRIEND  sends  us  the  following.  It  reminds 
one  of  Casablanca,  but  two  points  of  difference 
may  be  noticed :  Casablanca  would  not  take 
water,  but  the  Washington  youngster  did ;  Casa- 
blanca got  "  blowed  up,"  this  one  did  not. 

There  is  nowadays  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
about  the  want  of  obedience  to  parental  authori- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  rising  generation,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  boys.  We  heard  of  a  case  the 
other  day  which  proves  that  there  are  noble  ex- 
ceptions to  the  average  "boy  of  the  period."  A 
young  son  of  one  of  the  principal  examiners  in 
the  Patent-office  at  Washington  went  to  pass  his 
school  vacation  at  an  uncle's  in  Kentucky,  near 
the  Ohio  River.  There  was  but  one  restriction 
on  the  scope  of  the  boy's  amusements.  Horses, 
dogs,  rifles,  shot-guns,  etc.,  etc.,  were  freely  al- 
lowed as  companions  of  his  amusements  ;  but  as 
his  cousins  were  as  fond  of  the  water  as  so  many 
ducks,  he  was  requested  to  shun  the  boat  which 
the  cousins  were  wont  to  use  in  their  aquatic  ex- 
cursions. He  promised  faithfully,  like  the  duti- 
ful lad  he  is,  and  departed  rejoicing.  A  recent 
letter  to  his  father  graphically  describes  various 
excursions  and  the  "good  times"  he  had  enjoy- 
ed, among  the  very  last  one  in  which  the  cousins 
had  desired  to  visit  the  Ohio  shore.  "  They  went 
over  in  the  boat,"  writes  the  boy,  "but  I  remem- 
bered your  wishes  in  that  respect,  and  so  swam 
the  river  It  is  understood  that  the  next  mail 
announced  to  the  youngster  that  the  embargo 
upon  the  boat  had  been  removed. 

At  a  caucus  held  recently  in  one  of  the  lower 
wards  of  Tioy  one  John  O'Brien  was  nominated 
for  some  minor  position  on  the  ward  ticket  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  charter  election.  A  gentleman 
present  asked  another  O'Brien  who  John  O'Brien 
was ;  he  had  lived  some  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  could  call  no  such  name  to  mind. 

"He's  me  brother,"  said  Pat;  "he's  not  ar- 
rived in  the  country  yit,  but  he  tuk  ship  Wins- 
day,  an'  '11  be  here  in  time  for  'laction." 

At  a  similar  meeting  held  in  another  ward  a 
gintleman  arose  and  said,  "Mr.  Prisidint,  I  nom- 
inates Jerry  Maloney  for  one  o'  thim." 

"One  of  what?"  asked  tlie  prisidint. 

"One  o'  thim  ye're  makin'." 

Jerry  was  'lacted,  and  Johnny  too.  Sucli  is 
the  vivacitv  of  the  American  character! 


The  following  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe  is  so 
suggestive,  embodying  in  its  way  a  volume  of 
criticism,  that  we  give  it  a  place : 
MOLL  'N'  HER  LAMB. 
(Boston,  18T4.) 

AFTEE  URET  UAETE. 


Mary 


had  a  little  lamb, 
with  fleece  as 
white  as  snow, 
and 


ev'ry  where  that 
Mary  went  the 
lamb  was  sure  to 
go- 


It  followed  her  to 
school  one  day, 


which  was  against 
the  rule ;  it  made 
the  children  laugh 
and  play  to  see  a 
lamb  at  school ; 
and  so  the  mis- 
tress turned  it  out, 


but  still  it  lingered 
near,  and 


waited  patiently 
about  till 


Mary  did  appear, 
and  then  he  ran  to 
her 


and 


laid  his  head  npon 
her  arm,  as  if  to 
say,  I'm  not  afraid; 
she'll  sliield  me 
from  all  harm. 


"  What  makes  the 
lamb  love  Mary 
so?"  the  little  chil- 
dren cry.  "  Be- 
cause Mary  loves 
the  lamb,  you 
know  ?"  the  teach- 
er did  reply. 


Hyar,  ye  darned  skunk, 
Hev  ye  hearn  tell 
All  about  Moll 
'N'  her  fo'-legged  doll  ? 
Ye  haven't  ?   H— 1 ! 
Why,  the  yarn's  hunk. 

II. 

'Tvvas  a  pnp  ram — 
Wa'al,  call,  it  lamb— 
/  don't  care  a— bit. 
Its  fleece  were— white? 
Sonny,  ye're  right, 
White  was  just  it. 

III. 

This  animile 

So  juvinile. 

So  help  me!  whar- 

Ever  Moll  war, 

In-door  or  out, 

He  war  just  that 

Or  tharabout. 

IV. 

Wa'al,  Mary  once 
She  went  to  school ; 
She  wan't  no  dunce, 
And  that  lamb— shoo! 
Went  to  school  too, 
Like  a  durn  fool. 

Now  sheep  in  thar 

Wan't  'cordin'  to  Hoyle, 

No  way  you  fix  it; 

So  the  kids  star'. 

And  the  school  ma'am  roile. 

And  out  she  kicked  it. 

vt. 

Did  the  lamb  get? 
Scarcely,  you  bet, 
Thar  he  did  keep, 
Bold  as  a  sheep, 
Firm  as  an  anchor 
Or  Caseybianker. 

YII. 

He  loafed  around; 

He  felt  in  clover ; 

He  keeled  a  hive  over 

And  pawed  up  the  ground. 

And  the  schoolma'am's  green  ycrbs 

He  sorter  disturbs. 

And  caves  in  the  fence 

Of  her  residence. 

VIII. 

But  when  he  see 
Moll  re-appear. 
He  got  up  on  his  ear 
And  scooted  to  she. 

IX. 

Wasn't  he  cute  ? 
Cute  ain't  no  word. 
He  had  inferred 

(For  the  schoolma'am  she  knew  it, 
And,  in  short,  see  him  do  it) 
He'd  get  bust  in  the  snoot. 

X. 

So  under  Moll's  arm 
His  bowsprit  he  runs 
(As  they  say  on  tlie  seas) ; 
And  beneath  Mary's  guns, 
Feeling  safe  from  all  harm, 
He  observed,  "B-a,  ba!" 
As  much  as  to  say, 
Mary'U  settle  for  these. 

XI. 

"  Why  is  ho  so  blamed  sweet 

Upon  Moll  ?"  said  young  Pete. 

"  Because  the  young  limb," 

Roiilied  the  schoolma'am, 

"  The  son  of  a  ram, 

Knows  Moll's  sweet  upon  him." 
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Friend,  have  a  pipe,  and  a  seat  on  the  log 

here  under  the  pine-tree  : 
Here  in  the  cool  of  the  day  we'll  smoke,  and 
I'll  tell  you  the  story. 

First — do  you  notice  the  girl  ?  the  slim  one 

helping  her  mother — 
Tough  little  tow-head,  spry  as  a  catamount, 

freckled  as  birch-bark ! 
Nannie  her  name  is :  it  happened  the  sum- 
mer when  she  was  a  baby. 

Times  were  hard  in  the  States.    We  lived 

on  the  farm  with  the  old  folks  : 
There  all  our  dear  little  tots  had  been  born, 

and  their  mother  before  them. 
But  the  old  hive  wouldn't  grow  with  the 

fresh  young  life  that  was  buzzing 
In  and  out  of  its  doors ;  and,  after  much 

tribulation  

Many  a  sleepless  night  I  talked  it  over  with  Molly — 

We  had  concluded  to  swarm — go  West,  and  find  us  a  new  hive. 

Well,  it  was  settled  at  last ;  and,  packing  our  pots  and  our  kettles, 
Clothing  and  bedding,  and  bags  of  Indian  meal  and  potatoes. 
Hen-coop,  cradle — the  few  indispensable  things  to  a  poor  man — 
Into  a  regular  broad-beamed  ark-on-wheels  of  a  wagon. 
Canvas-covered,  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  we  started — 
Crowing  cockerel,  dog  and  cat,  and  chickens  and  children. 

Father  and  mother  and  grandmother  stood  and  watched  from  the  door-yard — 
Two  generations  that  staid  saw  two  generations  departing. 
Molly  just  smothered  her  babies,  and  sobbed,  and  never  looked  back  once — 
Woman  all  over !  but  I  (though  I  broke  down  trying  .to  cheer  her) 
Turned  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  gave  a  good  stare  at  the  old  house, 
Well-sweep,  orchard,  barn,  the  smoke  from  the  chimney,  and  still  one 
Handkerchief  feebly  fluttering,  with  the  great  sunrise  behind  all. 
That  is  the  picture  I  saw,  and  see  again  at  this  minute 

Plain  as  if  this  were  the  hill,  and  down  by  the  creek  there  the  homestead. 
Then  it  dropped  into  the  past,  with  the  life  we  had  lived,  and  a  new  world 
Lay  before  us.    I  tell  you,  'twas  hard  on  the  woman  !    But,  stranger, 
Look  at  her  now,  with  her  grown  and  half-grown  daughters  about  her, 
Smart  as  the  best  of  them,  setting  the  table  and  getting  our  supper, 
Hopeful,  resolute,  light  of  heart  and  of  hand — and,  believe  me, 
That's  just  the  way  she  has  been  ever  since:  after  having  her  cry  out 
Over  her  young  ones  that  morning,  she  turned  a  face  like  tlie  sunrise 
Westward — never  a  tear  from  that  time,  nor  a  word  of  repining ! 

Novelty  tickles  the  young ;  and  the  children,  seeing  the  world  move 
Slowly  and  leisurely  past,  through  the  rolled-up  sides  of  the  canvas, 
Shouted  and  laughed,  and  thought  there  was  nothing  but  fun  in  a  journey. 
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Tired  of  that,  they  walked,  or  romped  with  the  dog  by  the  road-side, 

Racing,  gathering  flowers,  and  picking  and  stringing  the  berries ; 

Tired  of  that,  sometimes  thej  rode  on  the  backs  of  the  oxen  ; 

Tired  of  every  thing  else,  they  fell  asleep  in  the  wagon, 

Spite  of  the  jolts:  what  wouldn't  we  give  to  sleep  as  a  boy  sleeps? 

Then  they  had  something  to  do  when  we  camped  at  noon  or  at  night-fall, 

Fetching  sticks  for  the  fire,  while  I  looked  after  the  oxen. 

So  we  journeyed  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night  slept 

Under  our  canvas,  or  lay'on  the  ground  rolled  dp  in  our  blankets; 

Leaving  the  cities  behind  us,  pushing  on  into  the  backwoods. 

Past  the  scattered  settlements,  fording  the  streams ;  then  the  timber 

Dwindled  and  disappeared ;  and  on  the  great  i)rairies  the  sun  rose 

Over  the  stern  of  our  wagon  and  set  on  the  horns  of  the  oxen. 

Morning  and  night ;  then  forests  once  more ;  and  the  trail  that  we  followed 

Brought  us  into  these  woods.    We  meant  to  have  gone  on  and  settled 

Over  on  Big  Buck  Branch,  where  one  of  our  neighbors,  John  Osmond, 

Going  before,  had  fenced  his  claim  and  rigged  up  a  saw-mill. 

Here  we  camped  at  night,  and  here  what  Molly  calls  God's  hand 

Interfered  with  our  plans  in  the  way  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

After  a  close  and  sultry  day  in  September,  the  night  came 

Breathless  and  hot.    We  had  halted  here  in  the  gathering  twilight, 

Clioosing  our  camping  ground  where  fuel  and  water  were  plenty ; 

Woods,  great  woods  all  about  us,  only  on  one  side  the  creek  there 

Flowed  through  the  grassy  bottom  much  as  you  see  it  at  present. 

I  had  unyoked  and  watered  the  poor  lolling  cattle,  and  left  them 
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Deep  in  the  wild  grass,  tethered,  feeding,  and  fighting  mosquitoes. 

Then  in  the  woods  rang  the  sound  of  an  axe,  and  I  was  the  chopper, 

Slashing  away  at  the  tops  of  a  whitewood  fallen  in  the  forest, 

Throwing  off  sticks  and  chips  which  the  two  boys  caught  up  and  ran  with. 

Molly,  intent  on  her  housekeeping,  minding  the  baby,  arranging 

Every  thing  for  our  comfort,  was  in  and  out  of  the  wagon  ; 

Robbie  already  had  run  with  a  pail  and  brought*  water  to  cook  with ; 

Then  in  the  darkening  woods  shot  up  the  blaze  of  our  camp-fire, 

Cheerful  and  bright ;  and  soon  the  savory  smell  of  our  cooking 

Made  us  deliciously  hungry — steaming  coffee  and  stewing 

Prairie  chickens :  I  shot  them  that  afternoon  from  our  wagon. 

After  supper  the  little  ones  said  their  prayers  to  their  mother. 

Kneeling  under  the  great  gaunt  trees,  in  the  gleam  of  the  fire-light. 

Molly  then  (she  is  one  of  the  piou&  sort,  did  I  tell  you  ?) 

Prayed  for  us  all— a  short  prayer  that  we  might  be  kept  until  morning. 

Little  the  poor  girl  knew  where  the  morning  would  find  us !    It  makes  me — 

Well,  yes,  soft  is  the  word,  when  I  think  of  that  prayer  and  what  followed. 

This  is  the  very  spot.    Here  (fill  your  pipe  again,  stranger), 
After  making  our  bed — that  is,  just  spreading  our  blankets 
On  the  dry  ground — we  stood,  the  mother  and  I,  for  a  long  while 
Hand  in  hand,  that  night,  and  looked  at  our  six  little  shavers, 
All  asleep  in  their  nests,  either  in  or  under  the  wagon — 
Robbie,  and  Johnny,  and  Jane,  and  Tommy,  and  Bess,  and  the  baby — 
None  of  your  puny  soi  t — cheeks  brown  and  handsome  as  russets : 
Here  in  the  great  still  woods  we  watched  them,  with  curious  feelings, 
Asking  ourselves  again  and  again  if  we  had  done  wisely 
Making  this  journey,  and  wasn't  it  all  a  fool-hardy  adventure  ? 
Each  knew  well  enough  what  the  other  was  thinking :  then  Molly — 
God  will  take  care  of  them  and  of  us,"  says  she,    if  we  trust  Him." 
'Twasn't  for  me  to  dispute  her;  but  somehow  I  have  a  notion, 
Praying  our  best  is  doing  our  best  for  ourselves  and  each  other ; 
Trust  in  God  is  believing  that,  after  we  have  done  our  part. 
He  will  look  out  for  the  rest ;  anyhow,  it  is  useless  to  worry. 
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Whether  He  does  or  He  doesn't ;  and  so  I  reasoned  and  acted. 
Though,  after  all's  been  said,  there's  certainly  something  or  other, 
Call  it  the  finger  of  God,  Fate,  Providence,  what  you've  a  mind  to — 
Something  that  packs  the  cards  in  this  game  of  life  we  are  playing, 
So  that,  shuffle  and  cut  and  deal  as  we  may,  things  do  turn  out — 
Well,  to  say  the  least,  curiously.    That's  my  sentiment,  stranger. 
After  what  happened  that  night,  I'm  not  the  man  to  deny  it. 

I  had  been  maybe  three  hours  asleep,  when  the  crow  of  our  cooped-up 

Rooster,  along  about  midnight,  awoke  me  ;  and  well  I  remember 

What  a  strange  night  it  was — how  quiet  and  ghostly  and  lonesome ! 

Dark  as  Egypt  all  round  our  little  traveling  household. 

In  the  small,  shadowy  space  half  lit  by  our  flickering  night-fire. 

Not  a  leaf  rustled  ;  no  breath,  no  sound,  except  the  incessant. 

Teasing  noise  of  the  vixenish  katydids  contradicting. 

Then  there  was  all  at  once  a  commotion  :  the  branches  above  us 

Swayed  and  clashed,  and  all  the  woods  seemed  to  rock  for  a  moment. 

Then  it  passed  off  in  a  roar  like  the  sea,  and  again  there  was  silence ; 

Even  the  katydids  had  stopped  their  scolding  to  listen. 

Nature  seemed  to  be  holding  her  breath  and  waiting  for  something. 

"  Can't  you  sleep,  Thomas  ?"  says  Molly.    "  Are  yon  awake  too  ?"  I  said.    "  Yes,  dear. 

I  haven't  slept  for  an  hour ;  my  mind  is  full  of  forebodings. 

What  can  it  mean  ?    I  feel  there's  something  dreadful  impending ! 

Twice  to-night  I  have  dreamed  that  a  limb  from  one  of  the  trees  fell 

Right  where  we  are !    Each  time  I  woke  with  a  scream — did  you  hear  me  ? — 

Just  as  'twas  falling  on  you.    Sleep  again  I  can  not  and  dare  not, 

For  if  I  do  I  am  sure  I  shall  dream  the  same  dream  for  a  third  time. 

Hark !"  said  she ;  "  what  is  that  ?" 

A  singular  noise  in  the  southwest ; 
Not  like  the  roar  we  had  heard  when  the  wind  died  away  in  the  distance — 
Sharper  and  stronger  than  that ;  and,  instead  of  dying,  increasing. 
Coming  toward  us — a  terrible  rushing  and  howling  and  crashing; 
Louder  and  louder,  as  if  all  the  trees  in  the  forest  were  falling ; 
Nearer  and  nearer,  a  deafening,  thundering  roar !    Then  I  started  ; 
"  Molly !"  I  shrieked,  "  the  tornado !"  and  made  a  dash  at  the  children, 
Snatched  them  out  of  their  beds,  all  dazed  and  frightened  and  stupid. 
Half  in  the  dark,  in  the  awfulest  din  and  confusion. 

Poor  Molly 

Didn't  know  which  way  to  turn,  but  flung  herself  on  them,  to  shield  them. 
"  Run !"  I  yelled  ;     to  the  creek  !"    In  a  moment  the  crash  would  be  on  us. 
"  Run  !  for  your  lives !    Oh  Heavens !  not  that  way  !"    Nobody  heard  me. 
Catching  my  arms  full — one  by  the  wrist — the  mother  beside  me 
Bearing  her  part — Heaven  only  knows  how,  we  carried,  we  dragged  them 
Down  the  dark  slope,  in  the  roar  of  a  hundred  Niagaras  plunging. 
Blackness  ahead,  and  the  big  trees  screeching  and  breaking  and  crashing 
Close  at  our  heels,  all  about  us — the  tops  of  one  whipped  us  in  falling ! 
Then  the  wind  took  us,  and — 

Well,  the  next  minute  I  found  myself  lying 
Down  in  the  grass  there,  clinging,  and  holding  on  to  the  small  fry, 
In  a  mad  storm  of  leaves  and  broken  branches  and  hail-stones — 
Howling  darkness,  and  jaws  of  lightning  that  showed  us  the  world  all 
Rushing  and  streaming  one  way.    I  can't  say  how  long  it  lasted. 
Maybe  ten  minutes,  not  more ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  lull  came. 

Counting  heads,  I  found  that  three  of  the  children  were  with  me, 
Cuddled  close ;  but  where  all  the  while  were  the  rest,  and  their  mother  ? 
Never  a  one  to  be  seen,  as  I  looked  by  the  quivering  flashes — 
Only  the  grass  blown  flat,  ironed  down,  all  along  by  the  creek  shore. 
Soon  as  the  wind  would  permit,  I  rose  to  my  feet,  braced  against  it, 
Shouted,  and  listened  ;  when  out  of  the  dire  confusion  of  noises 
Came  a  long,  dismal  bellow  from  one  of  my  poor  frightened  oxen. 
Then  a  child  cried  near  by.    Then  her  voice,  "  Are  you  all  safe  there  ?" 
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"ULAOKNKSS  AUEAD,  AND  TUE  I51G  TREES  SOREECUING  AND  BREAKING  AND  CRASHING." 


"Yes.    Where  are  jonV  I  cried.    "Here!  under  the  bank,  by  the  water, 
Tommy  and  Jennie — nobody  hurt — just  where  the  wind  dropped  us. 
Oh,  what  a  merciful  Providence !    Did  you  say — did  you  say  all  safe  ? 
Baby  and  all  V 

"  The  baby  I"  I  said.    "  Haven't  you  got  the  baby  ?" 
That  brought  her  up  from  the  creek  with  a  shriek — shall  I  ever  forget  it  ? 
That,  or  the  look  she  gave,  as  she  rushed  out  before  me,  her  long  black 
Hair  flying  wild  in  the  wind,  face  white,  in  a  sheet  of  white  lightning ! 
"Oh,  my^  baby!"  she  said;  "you  had  it — I  felt  its  bed  empty!" 
"  Yes,  I  remember — I  took  it,  I  gave  it  to  some  one — to  Jennie ! 
Then  I  put  both  in  your  arms." 

"  Oh,  father !"  says  Jennie,  "  you  gave  me 
Something  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket.    I  hugged  it  tight,  but  it  squirmed  so — 
I  was  80  frightened — it  scratched  ai>d  jumped  from  my  arms — and,  oh,  father! 
'Twasn't  the  baby,  I  know !"    And  that  was  the  way  of  it :  I  had 
Thrust  my  hand  into  the  wagon,  and  caught  up  something  I  found  there 
Under  the  blanket.    Consider  the  horrible  uproar  and  hubbub. 
Darkness  and  fright,  and  then  maybe  you'll  understand  how  a  man  can 
Make  such  a  blunder :  the  baby  had  rolled  from  its  place,  and  the  blanket 
Dropped  on  the  cat,  I  suppose,  when  I  took  up  the  last  of  the  children. 

Well,  there  we  were,  and  it's  easy  to  think  of  pleasanter  places 
One  might  prefer  to  be  in,  if  he  had  his  choice  in  the  matter: 
Young  ones  shivering,  crying,  mother  almost  distracted. 

None  of  us  more  than  half  dressed,  just  the  clothes  on  which  we  had  slept  in ; 

Dark  as  Egypt  again,  not  even  the  lightning  to  guide  us 

Into  the  terrible  windfall  in  search  of  our  camp  and  the  baby ; 

Weather  grown  suddenly  cold,  and  five  hours  yet  until  daylight! 

All  was  quiet  again,  very  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened — 
Only  occasional  flurries  of  wind  and  spatters  of  cold  rain  ; 
Then  I  looked  up,  and,  behold!  the  stars  were  shining;  I  saw  them 
Glance  through  flying  clouds,  and  the  twisted  and  intricate  branches, 
Where  I  was  struggling  so  fiercely  to  find  a  way  back  to  the  wagon. 
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I  had  paused  for  the  twentieth  time  to  hear  if  a  child  cried, 
Hoping  still  against  fate,  when  they  shone  out,  oh,  so  serenely ! 
Over  my  head,  those  stars,  looking  down  on  my  rage  and  impatience. 
Something  entered  m^'^  soul  with  their  beams — I  could  never  explain  it ; 
'T wasn't  just  what  you  might  call  a  pious  notion  that  took  me — 
But  from  that  time  I  was  calm,  under  all  my  outward  excitement ; 
Calm  deep  down  in  my  heart,  and  prepared  for  whatever  might  happen. 

Still  it  was  frightful  business — tearing  my  way  through  the  tree-tops, 

Climbing  about  on  the  huge  crossed  trunks  and  limbs,  till  a  glimmer 

Caught  my  eye  through  the  brush — a  blinking  brand  of  our  camp-fire, 

Scattered,  but  not  quite  extinguished,  for  all  the  rain  and  the  whirlwind. 

All  this  time  I  had  kept  up  a  frequent  hallooing  to  Molly, 

Brooding  her  half-naked  young  ones  just  outside  of  the  windfall, 

Waiting  in  terror  and  cold  to  hear  the  worst.    Only  Robbie, 

Stout  little  fellow,  was  with  me  ;  wherever  I  clambered,  he  followed. 

"  Father !"  he  cried,  "  see  the  light !"  and  forward  we  scrambled  to  reach  it — 

Scraped  together  what  sticks  and  leaves  we  could  feel  with  our  fingers. 

Every  thing,  though,  was  so  damp  that,  with  all  our  puffing^aud  blowing, 

Never  a  blaze  would  start  (onr  matches  were  left  in  the  wagon) — 

Till,  all  at  once,  a  flash !    I  looked,  and  there  was  the  rogue,  Sir, 

Tearing  his  shirt  into  strips  of  cotton  to  kindle  the  fire  with ! 

"Mother  \yon't  care,"  says  he.    "What's  a  shirt,  if  we  only  find  baby?" 

On  went  branches  and  bark.    There,  in  the  still  light,  all  around  us 

Lay  the  tremendous  tangle — timber  scattered  like  jack-straws ; 

Shaggy  and  shadowy  masses  starting  out  of  the  darkness  ; 

Upturned  roots,  with  their  cart-loads  of  earth — all  the  work  of  a  minute ! 

Still  no  sign  of  a  wagon  ;  no  cry  in  the  terrible  silence — 

Only  the  lisp  of  the  flames,  and  the  hiss  and  crackle  of  green  stuff 

Where  they  streamed  into  the  hair  of  a  giant  pine-tree,  and  lit  up 

All  that  part  of  the  windfall.    Near  by,  on  a  bough,  a  small  bird  sat. 

Dazed:  you  might  almost  have  caught  it.    Just  then  I  saw  something  white  gleam, 

Rushed  for  it,  tore  through  the  brush  ;  and  there,  Sir,  if  you'll  believe  me, 

In  a  rough  pen  of  trees  slung  about  in  the  carelessest  fashion, 


"teabino  uis  buibt  into  btkii's  of  cotton  to  kindle  tue  fire  witu." 
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Safe  in  the  midst  of  'em,  only  the  tongue  smashed  up  and  the  canvas 

Damaged  a  trifle —    Excuse  me,  I  never  could  get  through  the  story, 

Just  along  here,  without  being  a  little  mite  womanish ! — Well,  Sir, 

There,  as  I  said,  was  the  wagon,  and  there,  as  I  live,  was  the  baby, 

Keeled  over  into  a  basket,  sleeping,  peaceful  as  could  be ! 

That  was  the  wonder — to  think  how  she  had  refused  to  be  quiet 

Many  a  night,  to  sleep  at  last  through  a  tearing  tornado ! 

Strange,  too,  the  moment  I  saw  her  she  woke,  and,  as  if  she  was  bound  to 

Make  up  for  time  she  had  lost,  set  up  such  a  musical  screeching 

In  the  wild  woods  as  I  guess  never  went  to  the  heart  of  a  gladder 

Mother  than  Molly.    No  need  for  Robbie  to  yell, "  "We  have  found  her !" 

Soon,  by  the  help  of  the  light,  I  had  brought  the  whole  tribe  through  the  windfall. 

But,  after  all,  the  thing  did  look  mighty  bad  to  me,  stranger ! 

There  was  our  poor  dog  killed  by  a  tree  that  had  crashed  on  our  camp-fire  ; 

Dinner-pot  smashed  ;  likewise  the  hen-coop  beside  it  demolished ; 

Wagon  disabled ;  and  that  and  all  our  earthly  possessions 

Fast  in  a  snarl  of  big  logs  which  I  never  expected  to  cut  through  : 

Fifteen  miles  to  Buck  Branch,  and  not  a  hand  nearer  to  help  us ! 

Well,  I  was  blue !    The  woman  of  course  went  into  hysterics. 

Hugging  her  baby,  at  first ;  then  came  to  me  with  her  comfort. 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted  !"  she  said.    "  Oh  dear !  do  look  at  that  hen-coop  ! 

Pull  off"  the  branch,  why  don't  ye  ?  maybe  the  poor  things  are  alive  yet." 

So  I  took  off  the  rubbish  ;  three  pullets  quite  stifi" ;  but  the  rooster 

Fluttered  a  little,  got  up,  looked  about  him,  and  shook  out  his  feathers. 

Saw  his  three  wives  lying  dead  at  his  feet,  his  house  all  in  ruins, 

Hopped  to  a  stump,  where  he  flapped  his  red  wings  full  in  the  fire-light, 

Stretched  up  his  neck,  and  crowed !  superb,  courageous,  defiant. 

Flinging  his  note  of  cheer  out  into  the  night,  till  the  echoes 

Crowed  in  the  distance.    The  frightened,  huddling,  and  shivering  children 

Heard  it,  laughed,  and  took  heart ;  and  I  said,  "  If  that  cockerel,  after 

All  that  has  happened  to  him,  has  x>luck  enough  left  him  to  crow  with, 

What  am  I,  to  despair,  with  my  wife  and  children  around  me, 

Safe,  and  with  hands  to  shape  onr  future  out  of  this  chaos  ?" 
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Daylight  came,  and  showed  the  work  that 

was  laid  out  before  me. 
There  was  the  windfall — a  gap  in  the  woods 

far  off  in  the  southwest, 
Skipping  the  creek,  and  then  stretching  as 

far  away  in  the  northeast — 
Just  a  big  swath  through  the  timber,  as  if 

a  giant  had  mowed  it! 
What  did  I  do  ?    Went  out  and  looked  up 

my  cattle,  the  first  thing ; 
Then  set  to  work  with  my  axe,  getting  poles 

aud  bark  for  a  cabin  ; 
Drove  to  Buck  Branch  with  a  drag,  sold  one 

yoke  of  oxen,  and  brought  back 
Things  that  we  needed  the  most ;  cut  grass 

for  the  cattle,  come  winter — 
Settled,  in  short,  where  we  were,  because  we 
couldn't  well  help  it. 

"8TRET0UED  UP  uis  NEOK,  AND  CROWED !"         Watchlug  my  chaucc,  by  degrees  I  burned 

off  and  logged  off  the  windfall, 
Turning  it  into  a  wheat  lot  that  hasn't  its  beat  in  the  country. 
Taken  together,  the  woodland,  aud  bottom,  and  prairie  beyond  there 
Make  the  best  kind  of  a  farm.    Aud  soon  we  began  to  have  neighbors. 
Table  and  chairs  took  the  place  of  blocks  and  slabs  in  our  cabin ; 
Cabin  itself  gave  way  in  a  couple  of  years  to  a  log-house  ; 
Log-house  at  last  to  a  framed  house — this  is  the  article,  stranger ; 
Not  the  most  elegant  mansion — snug,  though,  and  much  at  your  service. 
School-house  and  meeting-house  followed.    Aud  then  came  the  row  with  the  redskins. 
Fearful  times !    We  escaped — and  that's  a  strange  part  of  my  story. 
Over  on  Big  Buck  Branch,  where  we  had  intended  to  settle. 
Every  mau,  woman,  and  child — except  our  old  neighbor,  John  Osmond, 
He  was  with  us  at  the  time — was  murdered,  or  driven  for  refuge 
Into  the  woods  (it  was  winter),  and  all  their  houses  and  barns  burned — 
Grist-mill,  saw-mill,  store,  there  wasn't  a  building  left  standing. 
We  on  the  creek  took  in  the  poor  wretches,  and  often  that  winter, 
Not  for  ourselves  alone,  had  reason  to  bless  the  tornado — 
Yes,  and  Him  who  sent  it,  aud  with  a  twirl  of  His  finger 
Tied  us  up  here  in  the  woods,  in  the  mighty  hard  knot  of  a  windfall. 

That's  the  story.    Beg  pardon!  your  pipe  is  out.    But  there's  Nannie — 
Baby  worth  saving,  you  think? — ^just  comiug  to  call  us  to  supper. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO  was  once  commis- 
sioued  to  lead  in  the  destruction  of 
the  beautiful  villas  around  Florence.  He 
of  all  men !  The  expelled  Medici,  now  of 
papal  dignity,  were  menacing  the  city.  The 
first  thought  of  the  great  artist  was  to  save 
the  Campanile,  and  he  covered  that  noble 
work  of  Giotto  with  protecting  wool-sacks. 
But  the  suburban  villas  must  not  stand  to 
give  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  at  word  of  com- 
mand he  started  out,  and  for  once  the  track 
of  the  great  artist  was  indicated  in  the  de- 
struction instead  of  in  the  creation  of  beau- 
tiful things.  But  he  came  upon  one  house 
whose  wall  was  covered  with  a  beautiful 
fresco,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  destroy 
it ;  the  soul  of  the  artist  held  back  the  hand 
of  the  patriot,  and  in  the  field  of  desola- 
tion one  mansion  remained  standing  alone 
— saved  by  the  protecting  genius  of  Beauty. 

It  is  but  one  incident  in  the  long  history 
of  the  career  of  Use  and  Beauty  through  the 
world,  hand  in  hand,  undivorceable.  All  our 
science  is  engaged  in  spelling  out  their  story. 
Every  spot  of  color  on  bird  or  insect  it  finds 
to  be  the  trace  of  a  utility.  What  weary 
struggles  carried  on  through  ages  to  mimic 
blossom  and  leaf,  and  so  hide  from  pursuing 
foes!  The  same  force  works  on  when  the 
art  of  man  enters  the  arena  for  new  crea- 
tion. The  thin  and  feeble  blossom  of  the 
brier  passes  through  all  the  phases  of  cul- 
ture until  it  becomes  the  full  rose  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist, like  unto  some  little  maiden's 
face  for  size  and  lustre,  all  by  merest  mer- 
cenary influence.  Our  fairest  flowers  have 
migrated  from  East  to  West,  cherished  and 
preserved  for  highest  use  as  oracles  and  sym- 
bols of  successive  goddesses  and  saints,  trans- 
planted from  temi)le  courts  to  flourish  under 
the  holier  chrism  of  convent  gardens.  De- 
spite his  proverb,  man  has  painted  the  lily 
and  adorned  the  rose,  until  we  may  almost 
say  with  the  Persian  Nizjimi,  "Every  flower 
growing  in  the  many-colored  garden  of  the 
earth  is  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  heart  of  a 
man."  Out  of  a  dry  and  hard  necessity 
comes  still  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Behind 


our  tinted  Salviati  glass,  our  painted  Sevres 
china  and  Minton  majolica  and  shining  sil- 
ver plate,  are  the  long  rows  of  pallid  faces 
inhaling  poison  in  stifling  rooms,  breathing 
death  that  they  may  live.  Sad  experience 
is  the  prelude  to  each  charming  symphony. 
The  noblest  statues  and  paintings  which  the 
world  cherishes  were  wrought  in  a  "  sad  sin- 
cerity in  the  divine  depths  of  sorrow  were 
found  the  quarries  from  which  emerged  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Laocoon ;  the  blood 
of  great  hearts  supplied  the  chief  pigment 
of  the  Dresden  Madonna  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion ;  and  the  magnificent  frescoes  of  Italian 
churches  were  born  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  millions,  for  whom  they  meant  not  pic- 
turesque beauty,  but  a  world's  redemption. 
Man  in  his  best  epochs  of  art  has  thus  car- 
ried on  the  ancient  creative  power  of  Nature, 
giving  her  potential  germs  and  forms  a  new 
blossoming  under  the  heat  of  his  never-end- 
ing battle  of  life.  And  where  it  is  not  thus  im- 
pelled by  nor  surrendered  to  this  utilitarian, 
this  most  real,  force,  what  does  Art  amount 
to  ?  Mere  copying  of  works  which  denote 
that  force  in  the  past ;  mere  Art  Ritualism, 
crying  to  other  ages,  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for 
our  lamps  are  gone  out ! 

If  Michael  Angelo  could  to-day  be  set  on 
a  work  of  general  demolition  in  London, 
one  may  fear  it  would  hardly  require  pa- 
triotism to  encourage  his  zeal.  Would  he, 
in  what  the  London  Times  once  called  "  this 
our  ugly  but  not  altogether  uncomfortable 
metropolis,"  have  reached  a  single  building 
which  would  have  made  him  i)ause  ?  Here 
and  there  he  might  meet  one  of  those  an- 
cient mansions  whose  bricks  have  hardened 
into  one  solid  stone  that  will  stand,  as  Car- 
lyle  once  said,  "  till  Gabriel's  trump  blows 
it  down  ;"  but  of  the  miles  of  modern  houses 
in  which — to  remember  the  Chelsea  sage 
again — "  every  brick  is  a  lie,"  one  may  fancy 
that  but  few  would  be  saved  by  any  genius 
of  Beauty. 

And  yet  this  is,  after  all,  not  so  certain. 
That  an  artist  filled  with  iconoclastic  rage 
might  quickly  dispatch  most  of  the  man- 
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sious  and  mauy  of  the  churches  of  English 
suburbs,  erected  specially  for  beauty  and 
effect,  is  quite  probable ;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  buildings  built  without  refer- 
ence to  beauty  which  might  perhaps  have 
made  Michael  Angelo  pause  with  a  feeling 
not  unrelated  to  admiration.  If  any  one 
will  stand  beside  the  Thames  River  near 
Charing  Cross  and  gaze  for  a  while  on  the 
tremendous  sections  of  the  railway  bridge 
there,  at  its  huge  iron  supports  and  girders — 
if  he  will  then  go  up  on  it  and  realize  its  vast 
breadth,  see  four  trains  passing  each  other, 
with  room  enough  between,  and  room  enough 
for  the  men  and  women  moving  to  and  fro  on 
their  own  side-path — he  will  surely  bear  away 
an  impression  of  grandeur.  Nay,  there  will 
blend  with  it  an  impression  of  beauty  also : 
there  is  no  arch,  no  slightest  foliation  or  oth- 
er prettiuess,  not  even  a  relief  to  the  iron  hue 
save  the  gilded  heads  of  certain  enormous 
rivets  and  the  gilded  monograms  of  the  rail- 
way company  fixed  on  the  supports  of  the 
triple  gas -lamps;  the  bridge  is  not  even 
straight ;  and  yet  beauty  there  is,  and  it 
arises  from  two  sources.  The  first  is  the 
beauty  of  adequacy  for  a  purpose,  involving 
at  once  strength  and  proportion,  suggesting 
what  the  Greeks  may  have  meant  when,  in 
their  myth,  they  wedded  Aphrodite  to  Vul- 
can. The  second  is  a  moral  beauty,  almost 
indescribable  in  physical  terms,  but  resem- 
bling the  simplicity  which  expresses  charac- 
ter— the  subtle  charm  playing  unconscious- 
ly through  eye  and  voice  of  even  a  homely 
man,  who  in  word  and  act  is  content  with 
the  simple  truth.  In  fact,  the  beauty  of  this 
Charing  Cross  bridge,  which  has  least  aimed 
at  architectural  effect  among  those  spanning 
the  Thames,  is  closely  related  to  its  ugliness. 
If  any  one  find  this  assertion  paradoxical, 
he  shall  at  least  find  it  not  doubtful  if  he 
can  and  will  do  three  things — read  Oersted's 
chapter  on  "  Ugliness  in  Nature,"  observe 
carefully  Turner's  "  Rain,  Wind,  and  Speed" 
(a  railway  train  thundering  over  a  viaduct 
through  English  rain  and  fog),  and  finally 
give  twenty  minutes  to  the  bridge  in  ques- 
tion, especially  taking  care  to  pass  beneath 
it  on  one  of  the  small  iron  steamers  (water 
omnibuses)  that  ply  the  river.  When  after- 
ward he  shall  see  the  many  ornaments  of  the 
present  copied  from  the  utilities  of  the  past — 
the  towers,  steeples,  cupolas,  crenelles — and 
remember  that  they  were  constructed  origi- 
nally for  landmarks,  cross-bows,  and  the 
watches  of  war,  he  will  acquire  an  imagi- 
native respect  for  this  unpretending  product 
of  the  Iron  Age.  To  my  own  mind  it  ap- 
l)ears  by  no  means  inconceiva))le  (excei)t 
that  the  structure  looks  as  if  built  for  eter- 
nity) that  when  Macaulay's  artistic  New 
Zealander  comes  he  may  sit  upon  a  broken 
column  of  St.  Paul's  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
Charing  Cross  bridge! 

He  who  explores  the  cities  of  England  to 


discover  that  kind  of  beauty  in  architecture 
which  is  familiar  in  other  lauds  will  not  find 
it.    In  a  late  satire  on  the  royal  family  pub- 
lished in  London,  The  Silliad,  the  Queen  is 
represented  as  reproaching  her  eldest  son 
with  not  taking  more  after  his  father,  and 
interesting  himself  in  the  industrial  affairs 
of  the  country.    The  poor  Prince  of  Wales 
can  only  reply,  "I've  not  a  model-farming 
soul."    And  a  somewhat  similar  answer  is 
all  that  England  can  return  to  the  immeas- 
urable scoldings  poured  out  upon  her  be- 
cause she  can  not  do  the  work  of  the  old 
Italian  and  Dutch  masters.    But  the  time 
was  when  England  had  a  reputation  such 
as  no  other  country  possessed  for  just  one 
thing — genuineness  of  work.   It  was  almost 
proverbial  in  Europe  to  say  that  you  could 
get  pretty  things  in  every  capital  on  the 
Continent,  but  if  you  wanted  a  thing  which 
would  do  what  it  professed  to  do — the  knife 
that  Avould  cut,  the  carriage  that  would  bear 
and  wear — you  must  go  to  England  for  it. 
Nay,  I  remember  in  my  boyhood  in  Virginia 
that  the  belief  in  the  solid  character  of  ev- 
ery thing  English  was  such  that  even  arti- 
cles which  could  by  no  possible  means  have 
come  from  England  were  yet  called  "En- 
glish" to  enhance  their  value;  not  merely 
watches  made  in  New  England,  but  I  have 
known  American  fanciers  commend  a  bird 
unknown  to  England  by  calling  it  the  "  En- 
glish mocking-bird!"    All  this  was  a  droll 
re-appearance  of  the  reputation  which  East- 
ern gold  once  had  in  England,  the  word 
"sterling"  being  a  relic  of  " Easterling,"  as 
applied  to  the  British  pound  of  silver  when 
represented  in  gold.    But  the  most  enthusi- 
astic Briton  must  admit  that  the  virtue  of 
the  "English"  label  has  followed  that  of  the 
"  Easterling,"  and  is  now  a  mere  survival. 
The  absence  of  prettiuess  remains,  but  the 
old  compensation  of  genuineness  can  no  lon- 
ger be  claimed,  or  certainly  not  in  the  same 
general  way.    The  genuine  and  thorough 
thing  is  now  exceptional  enough  to  strike 
one  as  almost  ornamental.    But  still  the 
word  "solidity"  has  a  meaning  in  this  coun- 
try, and  whenever  Englishmen  undertake 
to  have  any  thing  done,  their  first  effort 
is  to  have  it  substantial  and  useful.  They 
may  not  get  it,  but  that  is  what  they  pay 
for,  and  a  real  demand  is  likely  in  the  long- 
run  to  overtake  its  real  supply.    It  has  al- 
ready to  some  extent  overtaken  it,  and  that 
not  alone  in  the  great  viaducts  and  railway 
bridges  which  the  age  of  steam  has  called 
about  it.    An  age  of  municipal  and  civic 
development  has  found  for  the  buildings  it 
requires  a  representative  architect  in  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  who  has  erected  most  of  the 
magnificent  town-halls  and  court-houses  of 
the  great  provincial  cities.    These  vast,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  beautiful,  buildings  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  compare  with  tlie  old 
cathedrals  and  castles  of  England,  built  with 
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as  serious  a  purpose  as  theirs,  and  with  as 
physiognomical  a  relation  to  the  age  that 
produced  them.  Mr.  Waterhouse  takes  the 
Gothic  style  for  his  basis,  just  as  a  pomo- 
culturist  might  take  a  russet  as  the  basis 
of  the  apple  he  means  to  produce,  and,  like 
him,  modifies  only  in  obedience  to  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  style  he  has  selected. 
His  Gothic  building  has  in  it  nothing  capri- 
cious or  eccentric.  So  genuinely  as,  under 
change  of  conditions  and  needs,  the  bent  and 
bound  boughs  were  copied  in  the  first  point- 
ed stone  arch,  even  so,  by  lawful  adaptation, 
may  the  window  point  become  more  obtuse 
or  the  lancets  more  luminous ;  but  the  les- 
son of  this  style,  which,  above  all  others,  has 
no  part  or  trait  not  traceable  to  a  use,  is 
never  lost,  and  the  Gothic  of  Mr.  Waterhouse 
is  the  natural  evolution  of  that  found  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  one  of  his  build- 
ings, and  one  of  the  best  structures  in  the 
world,  the  Manchester  Assize  Court,  I  could 
discover  but  two  things  which  appeared  to 
me  without  special  use  or  meaning.  These 
were  two  small  figures,  a  snail  and  a  frog, 
carved  in  granite,  sitting  in  the  angles  of  a 
wall  on  each  side  of  the  main  doorway.  Of 
course  these  may  not  be  mere  jeux;  they 
may  have  some  connection  with  a  previous 
bit  of  eccentricity  in  an  older  building  (such 
as  it  is  often  desirable  to  copy  and  preserve 
for  archaeological  reasons ;  but  these  two 
forms,  each  about  as  large  as  one's  two  fists, 
were  the  only  things  in  the  vast  building 
which  appeared  "  not  to  the  point."  In  go- 
ing over  this  building  I  speedily  found  that 


it  would  not  do  to  pass  any  thing,  as  the 
most  casual-seeming  bit  of  ornament  was 
apt  to  possess  a  root  in  history.  Thus  the 
superstructure  of  the  great  portico  at  the 
entrance  is  supported  by  detached  shafts  of 
solid  granite  two  feet  in  diameter,  which 
stretch  out  into  foliage  as  they  meet  the 
low  roof ;  but  on  examination  it  is  discov- 
ered that  framed  in  this  foliage  are  finely 
carved  and  most  appropriate  representations 
of  ancient  modes  of  punishment — persons 
undergoing  the  pillory  or  some  ordeal,  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel,  wearing  the  mask,  or  bri- 
dle for  scolds,  and  the  rest.  On  the  outside 
wall  the  decoration  of  the  upper  edge  of  a 
large  corbel  is  twined  about  the  words,  "  He 
shall  judge  thy  people  with  righteousness, 
and  thy  poor  with  judgment."  Over  a  gate 
leading  to  the  judges'  residence  the  tym- 
panum of  the  gable  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
mezzo-rilievo  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon. 
On  each  side  of  the  grand  entrance  are  carved 
two  chained  dogs,  imposing  enough  to  be 
mythologically  descended  from  Cerberus  and 
Orthros  themselves.  There  are  but  two  fig- 
ures on  the  outer  walls,  one  of  "Justice,"  an- 
other of  "Mercy."  The  building  is  a  paral- 
lelogram in  form,  with  a  frontage  of  335  feet. 
Within  is  a  grand  hall  100  feet  long,  50  feet 
wide,  75  feet  high,  with  an  open  timber  roof 
of  eight  carved  bays,  the  principals  having 
moulded  brackets  and  ribs  forming  pointed 
arches,  and  the  spandrels  filled  in  with  ele- 
gant tracery.  Carved  figures  hold  the  chan- 
deliers. Around  this  hall,  which  is  for  state 
receptions  and  banquets,  run  in  ancient  let- 
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ters  the  words  of  the  Great  Charter :  "  Nullus  liber  homo 
capiatur  vel  imprisouetur  ant  disseisiatur  de  aliquo  libero 
teueraeiito  suo  vel  libertatibus  vel  liberis  coDSuetudinibus 
suis,  aut  utlagetur  aut  exulet  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nec 
super  eum  ibimus  nec  super  eum  mittemus,  nisi  per  logale 
judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  legem  terras.  Nulli  ven- 
demus  nulli  negabimus  aut  differemus  rectum  vel  judiciam." 
This  makes  about  as  beautiful  a  cornice  edging  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  last  sentence  is  repeated  on  a  stained 
window  at  the  end  of  the  hall : 

SEo  none  tofll  toe  sell 
2ro  none  tofll  toe  tieng 
STo  none  tofll  toe  Uelag 
3ieiffli)t  or  Swsttce. 

The  subject  of  the  window  illustrates  the  history  of  the 
Great  Charter — King  John  in  the  centre,  and  Archbishop 
Langton  and  Chief  Baron  Robert  Fitzwalter  on  either  side. 
There  are  three  miles  of  corridors,  all  with  a  dado  of  tiles 
more  than  a  yard  deep,  of  a  rich  brown  tint,  and  capped 
with  a  scroll  made  of  lighter  colors.  On  the  whole,  I  can 
hardly  express  adequately  my  admiration  of  this  superb 
building,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  £130,000.  In  the 
centre  of  Manchester  the  same  architect  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  outer  structure  of  a  larger  building,  a  town-hall, 
which  will  cost  £1,000,000.  Rich  and  admirable  as  it  is,  it 
can  never,  on  account  of  the  crowding  of  houses  around  it, 
and  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  built, 
be  so  effective  in  appearance  as  the  Assize  Court.  When  I 
went  through  it  there  was  as  yet  no  decoration,  but  instead, 
the  rather  sombre  sight  of  its  workmen  on  strike,  holding  a 
meeting  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  but  I  was  impressed  by  the 
beautiful  variety  of  color  secured  by  a  careful  mingling  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  granites  grouped  as  double  stems 
in  the  balustrade  of  a  spiral  stairway.  The  Irish  granite  is 
a  bluish-gray,  the  Scotch  has  a  faint  red  tint,  and  the  En- 
glish Shapfels  has  salmon-colored  spars,  which  are  large  as 
raisins.  They  all  take  a  beautiful  polish,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  for  a  large  public  building  the  effect  was 
better  than  if  they  had  been  marble. 

One  other  of  the  immense  buildings  which  have  become  so 
characteristic  of  the  populous  centres  of  England  I  must 
mention,  namely,  the  new  Midland  Railway  Station  at  St. 
Pancras,  in  London.  This  is  unquestionably  the  finest  rail- 
way station  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  chief  work  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  a  vast  pile,  of  which  every  outward 
detail  is  graceful  and  substantial,  its  turrets  and  clock- 
tower  superb.  The  great  tower  included  in  its  plan  has* 
stopped  only  a  little  way  above  the  roof,  but  whether  its 
reasons  for  ascending  no  further  just  now  are  financial  or 
architectural  I  can  not  say.  I  must  say,  however,  that  this 
immense  building  conveys  an  unpleasant  impression  of  being 
out  of  place.  It  implies  a  park,  or  at  least  a  larger  and  more 
picturesque  space  than  the  irregular  and  ugly  one  at  King's 
Cross,  to  secure  the  perspective  needed  for  any  sight  of  it  as 
a  whole.  Entering,  we  find  ourselves  beneath  a  vast  span  of 
iron  and  glass,  which  is  almost  like  a  sky ;  but  the  compar- 
atively little  work  that  as  yet  goes  on  beneath,  and  the 
paucity  of  trains,  make  this  enormous  space  appear  deso- 
late. The  front  part  of  the  building  is  a  hotel.  It  has  been 
decorated  by  Robert  Sang,  and  furnished  by  Gillow,  in  the 
most  expensive  style,  and  certainlj'  presents  some  rich  inte- 
riors. The  reading-room  has  green  cloth-i)aper,  and  a  ceil- 
ing gay  with  huge  leaf  frescoes ;  it  is  divided  by  a  double 
arch  with  gilded  architraves.  The  mantel-pieces  are  of 
dark  marble,  with  two  small  pillars  of  yellow  marble  set 
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on  either  side.  The  cofifee-room  has  a  gen- 
eral tone  of  drab,  with  touches  of  gold  in 
the  paper,  and  a  sort  of  sarcophagus  chim- 
ney-piece surmounted  by  an  antique  mirror 
of  beveled  glass.  The  sitting-room  has  red 
floral  paper,  and  an  imitation  mosaic  ceil- 
ing. One- of  the  bedrooms  which  I  visited 
had  deep  green  paper  (somewhat  too  sug- 
gestive of  prussic  acid),  with  gold  lines  and 
spots,  and  bed-curtains  somewhat  similar. 
The  furniture  was  of  heavy  oak,  tastefully 
carved.  The  halls  and  corridors  have  a  dado 
of  fine  dark  brown  tiles,  and  bright  fleur-de- 
lis  paper  above.  All  of  which  was  rich, 
costly,  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  by  no 
means  gaudy.  Yet  I  could  not  altogether 
like  it,  or  think  the  decorations  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  a  hotel.  It  looked  as  if  there 
had  been  more  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  find 
things  costly  than  to  find  things  beautiful. 
The  salon,  the  reading-room,  may  naturally 
be  made  gorgeous,  but  the  bedroom  ought 
to  be  more  quiet.  One  does  not  desire  to 
sleep  amidst  purple  and  gold.  The  traveler 
who  needs  rest  may  well  spare  these  things, 
which,  however,  he  knows  will  not  spare 
him  ;  for  if  there  is  gold  paper  on  the  wall, 
there  will  be  gold  paper  in  the  bill. 

For  its  purpose  it  would  be  difficult  to  fan- 
cy, impossible  to  find,  a  more  complete  struc- 
ture than  "  The  Criterion,"  which  the  great 


London  caterers,  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond, 
have  erected  at  Piccadilly  Circus.  This 
building  includes  social  and  private  dining- 
rooms,  room  for  taNe  d'hote,  hall  for  public 
banquets  and  balls,  restaurant,  and  bulfet ; 
and  beneath  all  these  a  theatre  large  enough 
to  entertain  a  thousand  people.  The  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  plainly  had  it  in 
his  mind  to  raise  a  great  gastronomic  temple, 
and  when  one  enters  the  door  what  he  sees 
on  every  side  is  the  apotheosis  of  eating. 
Through  an  archway  we  enter,  and  find  our- 
selves amidst  the  French  Renaissance.  The 
fafade  outside,  and  the  doorway,  with  its 
glazed  framing  and  superb  bronze  columns, 
make  one  feel  that  he  is  about  to  dine  su- 
perbly. Whether  he  does  so  I  know  not. 
I  fear  that  the  French  Renaissance  hardly 
extends  to  the  culinary'  art  of  the  establish- 
ment, for  that  would  imply  a  revolution  in 
the  Briton's  constitution.  Mr.  Wyon  has 
placed  some  fair  'sculptures,  the  Seasons, 
etc.,  in  the  niches  and  on  spandrels  of  the 
wall  outside,  but  the  inside  decorations  of  Mr. 
Simpson  are  truly,  in  the  words  of  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond,  "  upon  a  scale  which  has 
hitherto  never  been  attempted."  The  grand 
hall  rises  squarely  through  three  stories  to  a 
light  Mansard-roof,  from  which  sun-burners 
blaze  down  at  night,  and  outside  of  which 
is  a  promenade  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
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London.  All  of  the  sides  of  this  grand  and 
lofty  hall  are  of  tiles  made  for  this  estab- 
lishment, and  combining  to  form  large  ])\c- 
tures,  the  subjects  of  which  were  designed 
and  painted  by  A.  W.  Coke.  Over  the  right- 
hand  door,  leading  to  the  restaurant,  is  a 
semi-classical  scene  of  youth  and  maid  by 
the  sea-side  gathering  in  fish ;  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  over  the  door  opening  into  the  buf- 
fet, is  a  picture  of  two  girls  in  a  wheat  field, 
where  there  is  an  apple-tree,  the  one  attend- 
ing to  the  sheaves,  the  other  to  the  apples ; 
around  the  lower  hall  are — still  in  tile  mo- 
saic— large  figures  of  Euterpe  and  Terpsich- 
'ore  (for  there  will  be  music  and  dancing 
above),  Pomona,  Flora,  Bacchus,  and,  of 
course,  Diana,  goddess  of  venison.  The  floor 
of  the  hall  is  as  fine  as  any  mosaic  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  adorned  at  the  edges  with  the 
monograms  of  the  firm.  In  the  restaurant 
there  are  all  manner  of  allegorical  figures  on 
the  walls,  the  Seasons,  and  the  genii  which 
dig  and  delve  and  hunt,  all  with  the  object 
that  humanity  shall  be  fed.  In  the  bufiet 
tliore  are  charming  tile  pictures  represent- 
ing chubby  boys  and  girls;  one  party  up 
the  tree  gathering  fruits,  the  other  beneath 


catching  the  same  and  putting  them  into 
baskets ;  in  each  picture  a  difterent  tree  and 
fruit.  On  one  side  of  the  main  stairway  is 
the  figure  of  a  boy  stealing  up  to  a  bird's 
nest,  over  which  a  bird  hovers ;  opposite, 
the  boy  has  the  nest,  the  bird  flies  away. 
This  device  is  not  immoral ;  it  means  that 
plovers'  eggs  are  on  the  bill  of  fare.  One  of 
the  finest  things  in  this  staircase  is  an  eb- 
ony hand-railing,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  plated  silver  mountings.  Also  a  verj'^ 
fine  effect  has  been  produced  by  framing  the 
doorwavs  in  white  majolica,  although  great- 
er simplicity  in  the  designs  than  human  faces 
festooned  with  flowers  would,  I  suspect,  have 
been  better.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
the  cornice  inside  the  grand  hall,  at  the  top 
of  the  first  and  here  floorless  story,  has  the 
unique  ornament  of  sentences  from  Shaks- 
peare  running  all  around  the  walls  with  pic- 
turesque lettering : 

"None  here,  he  hopes, 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad:  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As  first-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome, 
Can  make  good  people." 

"  A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and,  once  more,- 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  you ;— Welcome  all." 


I 
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So  it  is  that  money  enough  enables  common 
folk  now  to  dine  in  palaces  and  enjoy  ban- 
quets quite  as  royally  served  and  surround- 
ed as  Bluff  Harry  offered  to  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  and  the  lords  and  ladies  at  the  Presence 
Chamber  in  York  Place.  But  even  that  mon- 
arch could  not  have  entertained  his  guests 
so  luxuriously  in  one  particular  as  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond  theirs ;  for  these,  having 
dined,  may  pass  through  a  door  and  descend 
by  a  stairway  adorned  with  Muses  and  mir- 
rors, and  rich  with  floral  clusters,  to  a  thea- 
tre all  glorious  in  blue  and  gold,  cushioned 
chairs,  boxes  with  curtains  of  yellow  satin 
and  lace,  and  a  good  drab  background  to  set 
them  off,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  in 
enjoyment  of  such  real  entertainments  as  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  secured  where  Artemus 
Ward's  old  friend  Hingston  is  the  dramatic 
caterer. 

So  far  as  most  of  the  hotels  and  restau- 
rants of  London  are  concerned,  one  may 
with  satisfiiction  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloster  to  Anne  in  the  first  act  of 
liichard  III. : 

"Leave  these  sad  designs 
To  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby  Place." 

For  the  old  Gothic  palace  in  the  city,  which 
Sir  John  Crosby  built  on  a  piece  of  laud  with 


one  hundred  and  ten  feet  frontage,  for  which 
he  paid  a  little  over  eleven  pounds,  wiiich 
his  widow  sold  to  the  duke  who  afterward 
became  Richard  III.,  and  which  in  Shaks- 
peare's  time  had  fallen  to  the  richest  of  Lord 
Mayors  (Sir  John  Spencer),  has  now  follow- 
ed the  course  of  so  many  royal  buildings, 
and  become  the  banqueting  liall  of  the  pub- 
lic. Crosby  Hall  is  haunted  by  memories  of 
the  great.  It  gives  flavor  to  every  thing  one 
eats  in  it  to  know  that  it  has  been  celebrated 
by  Shakspeare,  that  from  the  year  in  which 
it  was  built  (1466)  it  was  associated  with 
whatever  has  been  most  romantic  in  the  his- 
tory of  London.  Here  Sir  John  Rest  was 
installed  as  Lord  Mayor  in  the  days  (1516) 
when  the  Lord  Mayor's  sliow  meant  some- 
thing. The  civic  procession  which  accom- 
panied him  contained  four  giants,  one  uni- 
corn, one  dromedary,  one  camel,  one  ass,  one 
dragon,  six  hobby-horses,  and  sixteen  naked 
boys.  Here  resided  Sir  Thomas  More,  Un- 
der-Treasurer  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.  Here  he  wrote  his  best  works, 
and  received  the  visits  of  Henry  VIII.  Here 
Erasmus  visited  the  author  of  Utopia,  whose 
domestic  life  he  described:  "With  him  yon 
might  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of 
Plato  ;  but  I  should  do  injustice  to  his  house 
by  comparing  it  to  the  academy  of  Plato, 
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where  numbers  and  geometrical  figures,  and 
sometimes  moral  virtues,  were  the  subjects 
of  discussion  ;  it  would  be  more  just  to  call 
it  a  school  and  an  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion.  All  its  inhabitants,  male  and  fe- 
male, applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies 
and  profitable  reading,  although  piety  was 
their  first  care.  No  wrangling,  no  idle 
word,  was  heard  in  it ;  every  one  did  his 
duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  without  a  tem- 
perate cheerfulness."  In  1672  the  hall  was 
arranged  for  Non-conformist  meetings.  For 
ninety-seven  years  it  was  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  and  among  those  who  preached 
here  was  Thomas  Watson,  who  wrote  the 
famous  tract  {Heaven  taken  hy  Storm)  which 
converted  Colonel  Gardiner.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  its  old  splendors  then  began  to 
depart.  The  Mercury  of  May  23, 1678,  ad- 
vertises a  sale  at  Crosby  Hall,  Avhere  would 
be  disposed  of,  among  other  things,  "  tapes- 
try hangings,  a  good  chariot,  and  a  black 
girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age."  Then  it 
became  the  office  of  the  old  East  India 
Company ;  next  a  literary  and  scientific 
institute ;  next  a  wholesale  wine  ware- 
house ;  and  at  length  came  into  the  hands 
of  its  present  projirietors,  who  have  re- 
stored it  to  its  original  purpose  by  making 
it  a  banqueting-hall.  They  have  preserved 
it,  and  stained  its  windows  with  portraits 
and  pictures  representing  all  its  history. 
The  decorations  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  beautiful  Gothic  style  of  the 
building,  and  the  colors  seem  to  have  ex- 
panded on  it  as  a  flower  on  its  stem.  One 
seems  to  be  dining  here  in  an  older  Guild- 
hall and  at  a  daily  Lord  Mayor's  banquet, 
with  ancient  Shakspoarean  characters  for 
company.  It  is  particularly  entertaining 
to  observe  what  a  rich  frieze  can  be  se- 
cured for  a  hall  in  England  by  a  skillful 
arrangement  of  the  historic  shields  and 
coats  of  arms  which  belong  to  the  coun- 
try ;  while  if  some  beautiful  central  figure 
on  wall  or  glass  is  desired,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained in  any  one  of  the  suggestive  and 
mystical  devices  which  are  associated  with 
the  olden  time — the  boar,  the  lamb  with 
its  flag,  and  so  on. 

But  neither  the  Criterion  nor  Crosby  Hall 
furnishes,  as  I  think,  the  same  degree  of 
beauty  appropriate  to  dining-halls  as  may 
be  found  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Here  one  of  the  rooms  was  intrusted  for  dec- 
oration to  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  at  University  College,  Mr.  Poynter. 
He  has  made  exquisite  designs  for  the  tiles 
of  which  the  walls  are  altogether  composed. 
The  simple  blue  and  white  colors,  and  the 
purely  decorative  character  of  the  figures 
thus  made,  make  one  almost  regret  that 
these  figures  are  not  Chinese  instead  of  clas- 
sic or  allegorical,  in  which  case  one  might 
eat  with  a  feeling  of  comfortable  seclusion 
in  a  china  dish.  The  regular  dining-room 
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in  the  Museum  was  intrusted  to  Morris  and 
Co.,  who  have  placed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  a  rich  floral  decoration  of  embossed 
plaster,  colored  (gray-green)  by  hand.  The 
lower  part  of  the  wall,  extending  over  two 
yards  from  the  floor,  consists  of  panels,  on 
each  of  which  is  painted,  on  a  gold  ground, 
some  allegorical  figure.  These  figures  rep- 
resent the  sun,  the  moon,  and  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac ;  they  were  designed  by  the  famous  pre- 
Raphaelist  Bum  Jones,  and  bear  too  much 
of  that  mystical  light  and  expression  which 
invest  all  forms  and  faces  which  come  from 
bis  pencil  to  be  gastronomically  suggestive. 
In  this  respect  neither  Burn  Jones  nor  the 
young  artist  (Murray)  who  painted  his  de- 
signs could  rival  the  decorator  of  the  Crite- 
rion ;  but  one  may  dine  at  South  Kensington 
amidst  one  of  the  pleasantest  little  picture- 
galleries  in  existence.  When  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  last  in  London,  a  poet  who 
wished  to  give  him  a  dinner  conceived  the 


happy  thought  of  bringing  him  here,  and  the 
sage  of  Concord  no  doubt  approximated  his 
friend  Alcott's  ideal  of  "dining  magnificent- 
ly even  the  "  bowls  of  sunshine"  with  which 
A.  would  replace  wine  were  supplied  by  the 
rich  stained  windows  of  Morris,  and  by  the 
brilliant  white  and  gold  of  the  restaurant 
which  separates  the  two  rooms  that  have 
been  so  exquisitely  decorated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  barbaric  ele- 
ment in  English  taste  received  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  vigor  with  the  advent  of  the  Georges 
to  England.  What  it  was  capable  of,  and 
what  it  found  pleasing  to  the  aristocratic 
butterflies  who  flitted  around  him  whom 
they  adored  as  "  the  first  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope," may  be  discovered  in  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton.  That  building  may  be  regarded 
as  the  physiognomical  monument  of  George 
IV.  It  is  his  interior  projected  into  stone 
and  decoration.  The  secret  stairways  and 
passages  leading  up  to  fictitious  wardrobes. 
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really  doorways  to  rooms  which  his  majesty 
desired  to  visit,  represent  the  prince  who 
sent  horsemen  to  trample  down  laborers  at 
Peterloo  whose  only  guilt  was  to  discuss 
their  wrongs ;  the  bizarre  carvings,  which 
make  tine  stone  look  like  terra  cotta,  illus- 
trate the  fop  who  had  come  to  prefer  fig- 
ment to  fact.    The  interior  decorations  do 
not  represent  so  well  the  monarch  whom 
Thackeray  analyzed,  and  found  in  his  hands 
only  a  heap  of  pad,  paint,  gold-lace,  but  no 
man  at  all.    Those  frescoes  were  made  dur- 
ing the  first  furor  which  occurred  in  En- 
gland about  Chinese  and  Japanese  art ;  and, 
though  ludicrously  gorgeous,  they  are  not 
without  a  certain  interest,  arising  from  the 
boundless  freedom  of  their  design  and  col- 
ors.   How  this  can  be  it  will  be  difficult  for 
my  reader  to  imagine,  when  he  is  told  that 
the  walls  are  covered  with  large  dragons 
(life  size,  one  might  say,  if  dragons  existed), 
serpents,  wild  cormorant-like  birds,  all  hav- 
ing a  grand  field-day  amidst  ladies  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds.   The  pillars  are  like  barbers' 
poles,  with  the  archaeological  serpent  twined 
around  each  instead  of  the  red  stripe.  The 
Pavilion  is  said  to  have  found  in  Mr.  P.  T. 
Barnum  its  only  admirer.    English  critics 
have  been  rather  hard  upon  it.  Sydney 
Smith  said  that  the  structure  looked  "  as  if 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  had  come  down  to 
Brighton  and  pupped."    William  Cobbett 
thought  that  "  a  good  idea  of  the  building 
might  be  formed  by  placing  the  pointed 
half  of  a  large  turnip  upon  the  middle  of  a 
board,  with  four  smaller  ones  at  the  cor- 
ners."   The  main  intent  of  the  building  is 
to  imitate  a  Chinese  pagoda,  and  it  was 
with  that  aim  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  (for 
he  seems  to  have  been  mainly  his  own  archi- 
tect) committed  this  enormity.    Two  years 
ago  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  gathered  for  its  charming 
summer  stances  at  Brighton,  and  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Pavilion  were  placed  at  their 
service.    Never  were  the  sessions  of  the  as- 
sociation so  well  housed,  but  it  was  amusing 
to  witness  the  difficulty  which  even  eminent 
savants  had  in  the  rivalry  between  the  at- 
tractions on  the  walls  and  those  of  their  pa- 
pers.   On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  grotesque  ornaments  left  by  the  Regent 
carried  the  day.    On  one  occasion  when  a 
discussion  occurred  in  the  anthropological 
section  on  serpent-worshipers,  the  dragons 
and  serpents  on  the  wall  were  so  appropri- 
ate that  the  room  had  the  appearance  of 
being  frescoed  for  the  archaeological  pur- 
poses of  the  society.    But  the  ordinary  con- 
trast between  the  severe  disquisitions  of  the 
scientific  men  and  the  luxuriant  and  bar- 
baric colors  and  forms  of  the  place  was  not 
so  great  as  I  witnessed  recently  in  the  same 
place.    In  the  room  which  above  all  the 
rest  might  be  regarded  as  the  temple  of 
vanity,  a  hundred  ritualistic  gentlemen  and 
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ladies  had  gathered  to  hold  a  prayer-meet- 
ing !  In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  in  the 
same  room,  and  then  it  appeared  plainly 
what  had  been  the  final  cause  of  the  Brighton 
Pavilion.  I  may  add  that  the  large  build- 
ing which  George  IV.  erected  for  his  stable, 
and  whose  roof  is  a  vast  dome,  is  now  the 
chief  concert -room  of  Brighton,  and  that 
another  outlying  building  of  the  place  is 
occupied  by  a  fair  picture-gallery,  a  good 
museum,  and  a  capital  library.  Huish,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  George  IV.,  says  "  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  indignation  of  the  people 
when  the  civil  list  came  before  Parliament, 
in  May,  1816,  and  £50,000  were  found  to 
have  been  expended  in  furniture  at  Brigh- 
ton, immediately  after  £534,000  had  been 
voted  for  covering  the  excess  of  the  civil 
list,  occasioned  entirely  by  the  reckless  ex- 
travagance of  the  Prince  Regent,  whose 
morning  levees  were  not  attended  by  men 
of  science  and  of  genius,  who  could  have  in- 


stilled into  his  mind  wholesome  notions  of 
practical  economy  ;  but  the  tailor,  the  up- 
holsterer, the  jeweler,  and  the  shoe-maker 
were  the  regular  attendants  of  his  morn- 
ing recreations."  These  mechanics  were  no 
doubt  the  worthiest  folk  who  frequented  the 
building  they  had  made  so  fine,  and  prob- 
ably most  of  them  had  to  take  their  pay  in 
royal  smiles ;  but  it  would  have  relieved 
the  indignant  minds  of  the  middle  classes 
who  chiefly  had  to  supply  the  exorbitant 
civil  list  if  they  could  have  foreseen  that 
their  money  was  destined  in  the  end  to  sup- 
ply their  favorite  watering-place  with  its 
most  agreeable,  instructive,  and  useful  insti- 
tution. 

When  the  English  people  look  now  upon 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  they  are  quite  warrant- 
ed in  drawing  pleasant  conclusions  as  to  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
royalty  since  the  Pavilion  was  erected.  Here 
we  have  the  real  monument  of  the  late  Prince 
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Consort,  who,  however  he  may  be  overrated, 
certainly  did  have  the  ambition  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  progress  of  science  and  art 
in  England.  Since  the  erection  of  the  Col- 
iseum in  Rome  no  building  so  stupendous 
and  noble  has  been  built  as  this.  It  is  a 
pile  worthy  of  Rome  in  its  palmiest  days; 
and,  with  its  superb  oval  form,  and  external 
frieze  and  cornice  moulded  after  the  Elgin 
marbles,  devoted  to  international  industrial 
and  art  exhibitions  and  to  music,  it  stands 
as  grandly  amidst  the  European  civilization 
of  to-day  as  the  Parthenon  stood  in  Greece. 
This  palace  of  art,  and  the  Albert  monument 
in  the  park  opposite,  make  the  beauty-spot 
of  London.  The  latter  is  beyond  question 
the  finest  monumental  structure  in  the  world. 
This  afternoon,  while  the  golden  sunset  of  a 
balmy  spring  day  was  glorifying  the  sky,  I 
walked  to  it,  passing  by  the  old  Kensington 
Palace,  where  the  little  girl  was  informed 
that  she  was  Queen  of  England  who  has 
since  had  her  name  associated  with  her 
country's  longest  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, passing  beneath  the  ancient  patri- 
archal trees  and  through  the  gardens  beau- 
tified by  flowers  and  plants  from  every  re- 
gion of  the  world,  until  at  length  I  saw  the 
spire  of  the  monument  shining  like  flame 
through  the  boughs.  There  against  the  clear 
orange-tinted  sky  the  monument  stood  forth, 
with  its  grand  marbles  at  the  four  corners 
— Asia,  with  its  genius  mounted  on  a  cam- 
el, America  on  her  buffalo,  Europe  on  her 
bull,  Africa  on  her  elephant,  and  each  the 
centre  of  a  representative  group  —  and  its 
noble  reliefs  and  frescoes  rising  up  to  the 
winged  angels  at  the  top ;  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that  every  one  of  the  169  life-size  por- 
trait figures — the  painters  from  Cimabue  to 
Turner,  the  architects  from  Cheops  to  Gil- 
bert Scott,  who  designed  this  monument,  the 
sculptors  from  Chares  to  Thorwaldsen,  nay, 
the  very  composers  and  poets  from  St.  Am- 
brose to  Rossini,  from  Homer  to  Goethe — had 
done  something  to  raise  this  triumphal  pile, 
about  which  their  forms  seem  to  move  in 
stately  procession.  The  architects  and  sculp- 
tors are  the  work  of  Philip  ;  the  poets,  com- 
posers, and  painters  by  Armstead ;  and  while 
both  have  done  admirably,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  reliefs  by  the  latter  can  not  be  sur- 
passed by  any  modern  sculpture.  The  group 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  the  kneeling  form  of  Era  Angelico, 
are  works  such  as  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
that  fine  degree  where  intellect  passes  be- 
yond ordinary  analysis,  and  is  called  genius. 

I  have  already  intimated  one  deduction 
that  must  be  made  from  this  monument.  It 
only  awaits  now  its  central  figure,  that  of 
Prince  Albert ;  and  when  that  form  is  placed 
under  the  grand  canopy,  it  must  stand  as  a 
type  of  the  England  of  to-day  that  its  high- 
est and  costliest  homage  is  paid  not  to  any 
great  Englishman — not  to  Shakspeare,  not 


to  Turner — but  to  a  German,  of  whom  it  is 
certain  that  had  he  not  been  a  prince,  he 
could  never  have  excited  so  much  attention 
as  a  thousand  others  of  his  countrymen.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  this.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs :  "  Queen  Victoria  and  her  people 
to  the  memory  of  Albert,  Prince  Consort,  as  a 
tribute  of  their  gratitude  for  a  life  devoted 
to  the  public  good."  Mediocre  though  he 
was,  he  will  sit  there  surrounded  by  the  alle- 
gorical representations  of  art,  commerce,  and 
the  various  types  of  peaceful  civilization,  to 
which  he  did  unquestionably  devote  himself. 
And  it  will  remain  that  the  noblest  monu- 
ment in  Europe  has  been  raised  not  to  any 
brilliant  devastator  of  human  homes,  not  to 
any  royal  oppressor  or  scheming  diplomatist, 
but  to  an  ordinary  man  who  used  the  posi- 
tion and  means  intrusted  to  him  for  the  re- 
finement and  moral^  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try that  adopted  him.  While  the  legend  of 
one  section  of  Europe  is  Napoleonic,  there 
is  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  Albert 
should  have  transmitted  that  of  another  sec- 
tion ;  and  the  essential — the  moral — beau- 
ty of  every  admirable  monument  is  thus  not 
wanting  to  that  which  graces  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  city  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  is  some  reason  why  the  English 
artists  should  have  done  their  best  work 
upon  the  monument  of  Prince  Albert.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  man  to  teach 
this  country  that  money  might  well  be  large- 
ly exj)ended  for  the  encouragement  of  fine 
art,  and  that  it  had  artists  capable  of  the 
best  work,  if  the  means  were  adequately  sup- 
plied to  them.  He  was  the  means  of  em- 
ploying scores  of  fine  brains  that  had  other- 
wise been  unable  to  make  their  mark  on  the 
country,  and  he  extorted  from  a  grumbling 
shop-keeping  public  the  splendors  which  now 
render  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
its  surrounding  institutions  an  art  univer- 
sity for  the  world.  Very  different  have  been 
the  resources  and  rewards  of  the  artists  who 
have  built  and  adorned  the  structures  I  have 
been  mentioning  from  those  which  were 
alone  available  when  the  frescoes  were 
placed  in  the  corridors  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Nevertheless,  the  Prince  Consort 
himself  had  to  be  taught  by  a  German  artist 
to  look  around  him  for  the  ability  which 
was  needed  for  English  work.  When  he 
was  appointed  the  commissioner  for  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (1841) 
he  made  overtures  to  Cornelius  to  come  over 
and  do  the  work.  The  German  artist  re- 
plied, "  Why  should  you  come  to  me  when 
you  have  the  man  by  your  side — Dycef 
Dyce,  who  had  studied  at  Rome  with  Corne- 
lius and  Overbeck,  was  then  professor  in  the 
School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House ;  but 
he  was  little  known  as  an  artist,  and  had 
not  competed  when  designs  for  the  decora- 
tion of  Westminster  Hall  had  been  invited. 
The  Prince  Consort  at  once  suggested  to 
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him  that  he  should  send  in  a  design,  and 
having  too  little  notice  to  make  a  new  one 
he  sent  in  a  study  he  had  made  for  a  fresco 
for  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth.  It 
was  severely  criticised  as  too  German,  too 
papistical,  etc. ;  but  it  was  selected ;  and 
the  result  is  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  the 
Baptism  of  Ethelbert  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  of  the  Mort  d' Arthur  in  the  Queen's 
robing -room.  How  slowly  the  ability  of 
Dyce  was  recognized  in  England  may  be  es- 
timated by  the  fact  that  one  of  his  most  ad- 
mired works — "  Paul  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles"— now  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, was  employed  at  an  art  exhibition  in 
Manchester  as  background  to  an  umbrella 
stand ! 

But  Prince  Albert  does  not  appear  to  have 
required  a  hint  from  Germany  to  appreciate 
the  Scotch  artist — son  of  a  shoe-maker — 
whose  superior  genius  overshadowed  that  of 
his  wealthy  Irish  brother.  Already,  while 
Dyce  was  as  yet  undiscovered,  Maclise  had 
been  appointed  to  set  about  those  grand 
works  which  adorn  the  passage  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  poor  sums  which 
were  paid  to  both  of  these  artists,  and  the 
grudging  way  in  which  they  were  dealt  with, 
are  now  remembered  only  as  a  scandal. 
Dyce  was  sharply  censured  because  he  would 
not  promise  exact  dates  for  the  completion 
of  his  seven  frescoes  whose  payment  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Treasury  at  stated  periods. 
Being  rich,  he  offered  to  refund,  but  the 
Treasury,  knowing  that  this  would  arouse 
some  indignation,  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
ply that  "  no  precedent"  could  be  found  jus- 
tifying its  acceptance  of  his  offer !  Any  one 
who  looks  upon  Maclise's  two  pictures  — 
" Trafalgar"  and  "Waterloo,"  the  latter  with 
three  hundred  figures,  each  perfect  in  line 
and  expression — can  only  feel  scandalized 
that  Parliament  proposed  to  pay  him  only 
£2000.  Goaded  by  the  outcry  among  the 
artists,  it  at  length  raised  the  sum  to 
£10,000,  but  then  grew  sulky  and  cut  off 
many  of  the  commissions.  Mr.  Madox  Brown, 
the  eminent  artist,  recently  declared  in  a 
lecture  at  Birmingham  that  Maclise  paid 
£30,000  for  the  honor  of  making  those  pic- 
tures. He  gave  the  whole  of  four  years  to 
them  at  a  time  when  his  regular  work  never 
brought  him  less  than  £  10,000  a  year.  When 
Cornelius  passed  through  a  South  German 
town  the  ovation  was  such  as  no  prince 
could  command.  When  Maclise  had  com- 
pleted his  frescoes  the  artists  of  London  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  chalk-holder.  The 
Prince  Consort  did  all  he  could  to  raise  an 
enthusiasm  for  decorative  art  in  this  country, 
and  to  raise  the  wages  and  the  position  of 
the  artist  and  of  the  artisan,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded measurably ;  but  time  has  sadly 
shown  that  he  must  have  imported  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy  rather  than  its  schools  to  make 
this  a  country  of  beautiful  frescoes.  Al- 


though Cornelius  magnanimously  declined 
the  overtures  made  to  him,  as  above  stated, 
in  favor  of  Dyce,  he  consented  to  come  to 
London  and  give  advice  concerning  the  pro- 
posed works.  It  was  owing  to  him  that 
frescoes  were  determined  upon.  He  had 
seen  the  glory  of  the  great  frescoes  of  Mu- 
nich ;  he  could  not  see  that  in  a  few  years 
they  would  be  peeling  off'  (as  they  are  now) 
even  there.  Fortunately  Maclise  resolved 
to  put  on  his  frescoes  in  silica,  and  they  are 
yet  fairly  preserved ;  but  all  the  pictures  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  had  to  be  re- 
touched from  time  to  time,  and  the  silica 
has  such  an  attraction  for  the  atmospheric 
moisture  that  the  effect  of  the  colors  is  fre- 
quently diminished.  While  it  is  thus  mani- 
fest that  the  corroding  damp  of  the  English 
climate  is  hostile  to  mural  ornamentation, 
and  fatal  to  external  frescoes,  there  is  a 
steady  increase  of  the  desire  for  such  things. 
This  has  been  especially  manifested  among 
the  English  nobility,  who  have  every  thing 
in  the  wide  world  that  their  hearts  can  de- 
sire excepting  only  the  climate  that  might 
comport  with  luxury  and  beauty. 

That  barbaric  element  in  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  which 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  half  likes  while  he  im- 
pales its  eccentricities,  is  constantly  reveal- 
ed in  the  contrasts  between  the  baronial 
halls  of  England  and  the  majority  of  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  middle  class.  One 
may  take  as  a  specimen  of  the  taste  of  the 
latter  any  one  of  the  fine  club  buildings  on 
or  near  Pall  Mall.  Here  one  feels  that  he 
is  stepping  on  floors  which  the  Pompeians 
would  have  thought  somewhat  sombre,  but 
still  enjoyed,  and  amidst  walls  and  arches 
which  they  would  have  recognized  as  famil- 
iar, though  strangely  gloomy.  The  halls  are 
large  and  spacious,  rather  costly  than  rich, 
built  of  purest  granites  and  marbles  of  vari- 
ous hue ;  the  reading,  dining,  and  smoking 
rooms  are  comparatively  quiet,  and  built 
with  a  view  to  comfort  alone.  The  clubs 
represent  the  desire  of  gentlemen  of  means 
to  pass  their  hours  of  leisure  in  palaces,  and 
these  are  secured  at  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds  each  per  annum, 
even  in  the  best  of  such  institutions.  But 
when  one  visits  the  castles  of  the  nobility, 
such  as  are  still  inhabited,  the  fondness  for 
color  and  romance  is  at  once  manifest.  They 
love  their  rooms  now  blue,  now  green,  and 
again  rose-colored.  They  love  classical  fres- 
coes— nude  Muses,  Graces,  and  Cupids  chief- 
ly— on  the  ceilings,  and  gay  tints  on  the 
walls  even  of  sleeping-rooms.  In  a  word, 
my  lords  were  sensational,  and  in  some  cases 
descended  to  the  most  vulgar  tricks,  as  in  the 
case  which  Wordsworth  rebuked  so  sternly. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Dunkeld  the 
poet  was  taken  into  a  room  lined  with  mir- 
rors, and  where  an  artificial  water-fall  was 
set  going  by  a  spring  being  touched.  The 
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water-fall  was  reflect- 
ed one  way  in  the  mir- 
rors, but  another  way  in 
the  poet's  face,  and  soon 
after  in  his  rebuke  of  such 
mimicry  of  nature : 

"  Ever  averse  to  pantomime, 
Thee  neither  do  they  Itnow,  nor  us 
Thy  servants,  who  can  trifle  so." 

But  what  could  come  of  a  genera- 
tion trained  by  the  royal  standard 
which  thought  it  beautiful  to  tie 
oranges  bought  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  on  the  twigs  of  trees  at 
Hampton  Court  for  a  garden  party  ? 
The  mansions  of  the  nobility  are 
still  really  the  most  tawdry  and  inartistic  in 
their  decorations  of  any  class  that  have  at- 
tempted decorations — mere  blazings  of  white 
and  gold ;  but  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  exceptions,  represented  especially  by  some 
ancient  families  which  have  manifested  a 
laudable  desire  to  have  their  halls  painted 
with  pictures  of  legends  or  historical  events 
connected  with  their  neighborhood  or  their 
ancestors.  Mr.  William  B.  Scott,  artist  and 
poet,  who  has  done  the  best  mural  work  of 
this  character,  has,  I  believe,  fairly  persuad- 
ed both  the  aristocracy  and  the  artists  of  En- 
gland that  they  can  not  have  Italian  fres- 
coes in  this  country,  and  must  depend  upon 
mural  painting.  In  exhibiting  specimens 
of  his  own  excellent  mural  painting  before 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr.  Scott 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  fresco. 
"  In  Italy,"  he  said,  "  the  reign  of  fresco  was 
a  little  more  than  a  century  in  length.  All 
the  earlier  works  remaining  are  in  tempera. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to 
hear  people  talk  of  all  early  Italian  wall 
paintings  as  fresco,  but  it  is  quite  certain  no 
such  thing  exists ;  the  earlier  frescoes,  such 
as  Mantegna's  works  in  the  Eremitaui  Chap- 
el, in  Milan,  are  miserable  ruins,  while  the 
tempera  pictures  of  Giotto,  a  century  and  a 
half  older,  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  in  Padua,  for 
example,  are  perfect.  How,  then,  did  it  come 
about  that  fresco,  which  died  out  in  Italy 
very  shortly  after  Michael  Angelo  finished 
the  Capella  Sistina,  had  a  revival  in  this 
nineteenth  century  in  Munich  and  London  ? 
A  very  short  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
attending  this  revival  will,  I  think,  be 
enough.  The  associated  body  of  young  Ger- 
man students  assembled  in  Rome  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  aspired  to  better 
things  than  they  found  existing  in  the  life- 
less art  about  Them.  They  reverted  to  the 
study  of  earlier  art,  to  the  actual  reproduc- 
tion of  former  art.    They  were  also  pietists. 


SPANDREL  PIOTCEE. 


at,  least  the  two 
leaders,  Overbeck 
and  Cornelius ;  they 
found  that  their  patron 
saint,  Fra  Angelico,  paint- 
ed in  fresco ;  they  found 
also  that  all  the  mythological  anti- 
religious  pictures  of  the  Bolognese 
school  and  later  period  were  in  oil : 
they  determined  on  the  revival  of 
fresco.  King  Ludwig  seconded 
them,  and  furnished  an  ample  field 
for  their  success.  The  misfortune 
was,  they  did  not  go  back  far 
enough ;  they  were  self  -  denying 
men,  and  even  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  fresco  had  attractions  for  them. 
It  was  like  a  revival  of  Tudor  in  mistake  for 
a  revival  of  the  best  period  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture. Several  English  artists  living  in 
Rome,  after  the  great  success  of  the  first  very 
able  works  of  these  revivalists,  my  brother, 
David  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  and  William 
Dyce,  for  example,  were  smitten  with  the 
same  feeling." 

Some  eight  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  mural  paintings  with  which 
Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  has  decorated  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan's  house  at  Wallington,  in  North- 
umberland. No  person  could  have  been 
more  approj)riately  selected  for  the  work 
than  Mr.  Scott,  who  passed  much  of  his  ear- 
ly life  in  that  region,  and  has  written  such 
beautiful  poems  upon  its  ancient  legends. 
The  first  (ground-floor)  series  of  paintings 
is  on  panels  inclosed  between  pilasters  sup- 
porting arches,  and  a  second  is  on  the  span- 
drels above  the  arches  in  a  corridor  leading 
to  the  bedrooms  on  the  upper  floor.  The 
mansion  is  near  the  ancient  Scottish  Border, 
so  haunted  by  romance,  and  near  it  may  be 
still  seen  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman 
wall.  In  four  of  the  panels  the  subjects  are 
(1)  the  building  of  the  Roman  wall;  (2)  King 
Egfrid  offering  the  bishopric  of  Hexham  to 
Cuthbert,  hermit  on  Farne  Island ;  (3)  a  de- 
scent of  the  Danes  on  the  coast ;  (4)  death 
of  the  Venerable  Bede.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  later  subjects,  but  equally  related  to  the 
same  region  of  country:  (1)  ''The  Spur  in 
the  Dish" — the  sign  to  the  moss-trooper  that 
the  larder  is  empty ;  (2)  Bernard  Gilpin  tak- 
ing down  the  gage  of  battle  in  Rothbury 
Church ;  (3)  Grace  Darling  and  her  father 
saving  the  shipwrecked  crew ;  (4)  "  Iron  and 
Coal" — the  industry  of  the  Tyne.  The  pilas- 
ters and  the  arcaded  ends  are  also  slightly 
decorated  with  foliage.  The  pictures  on  the 
spandrels  are  a  series  of  eighteen  on  the  old 
Border  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.    They  are  full 
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of  spirit,  and  their  rich  colors  are  like  bursts 
of  sunset  along  the  ancient  corridor.  So 
much,  indeed,  depends  on  this  color  that  it 
is  impossible  to  illustrate  the  artist's  idea  of 
mural  painting  in  a  magazine.  Neverthe- 
less I  must  confide  to  the  imagination  of  my 
reader  (page  631)  one  characteristic  design, 
"  Women  looking  out  for  their  Husbands  and 
Brothers  after  the  Battle  of  Chevy  Chase." 

For  his  decoration  of  Penkill  Castle,  Ayr- 
shire, Mr.  Scott  appropriately  selected  the 
old  Scottish  poem  of  The  King^s  Quair  or 
book  (cahier,  or  quire  of  paper),  said  to  have 
been  written  by  James  of  Scotland  when  a 
prisoner  at  Windsor,  in  1420,  on  his  love  for 
Jane,  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The 
first  picture  shows  the  king  in  prison,  turn- 
ing from  his  reading  for  his  pen.  According 
to  the  canto  in  which  the  king  describes  his 
rising  with  the  matin  bell,  there  is  pictured 
the  bell,  the  warder,  the  night-watch  going 
home,  etc.  In  the  second  picture  he  looks 
from  his  window  and  sees  the  fairest  of 
womankind  listening  to  the  birds  in  the 
terraced  garden.  She  has  with  her  two 
maids  and  a  little  dog.  Cupid — the  Cupid 
of  early  art,  who  is  a  pretty  youth — shoots 
the  king  from  behind  a  hedge.  The  third 
picture  represents  the  royal  poet's  dream,  in 
which  Master  Cupid  descends  from  the  star- 
ry sphere  to  carry  him  away  to  the  court  of 
Venus  to  obtain  her  assistance.  These  three 
pictures  run  along  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  the 
series  is  taken  up  with  the  next  flight.  In 
the  fourth  picture  the  poet  finds  all  the  lovers 
of  history  at  the  shrine  of  Venus.  James 
I)rays  on  his  knees  to  her,  but  she  sends  him 
to  Dame  Minerva's  court  of  wisdom  for  ad- 
vice. Then  we  have  the  poet  at  the  court 
of  Minerva ;  next  Lady  Jane  sending  off  the 
carrier-pigeon ;  and  finally  the  royal  poet  re- 
ceiving it.  It  requires  but  little  reflection 
for  any  one  to  realize  that  to  an  ancient  ba- 
ronial castle  such  a  series  of  paintings  as 
this  would  be  as  the  breathing  of  a  soul  be- 
neath its  gray  ribs  of  rock.  It  must  be 
mainly  for  the  want  of  such  pictures  in 
them  that  servant-maids  and  children  so 
often  find  ghosts  rustling  along  old  corri- 
dors and  haunting  antique  stairways. 

The  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  is  graced 
by  a  fine  stained  window,  illustrating  the  le- 
gend belonging  to  it  of  the  slaying  of  the 
great  worm  or  dragon  by  the  Knight  of 
Lambton ;  and  the  similar  legend  of  Moore 
Hall  is  finely  told  in  that  mansion  by  the 
art  of  Mr.  Poynter.  The  last,  however,  is 
simply  on  canvas,  and  appeared  as  a  large 
framed  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  that  a  house  should 
be  very  large  and  stately  to  stand  mural 
paintings.  The  painting  of  panels  is,  indeed, 
becoming  common  in  old  houses  which  are 
well  wainscoted,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is 
confined  to  the  doors  of  more  modern  dwell- 
ings.   However,  a  very  line  effect  lins  been 


produced  in  the  dining-room  of  Mr.  Birkett 
Foster,  at  Wiltley,  in  Surrey,  by  inserting  in 
the  wall  around  the  room  a  pre-Raphaelite 
work  representing  the  legend  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon.  The  stained  glass  which 
Morris  and  Co.  have  placed  in  the  landing 
of  the  staircase  in  the  same  beautiful  resi- 
dence shows  also  that  even  a  cottage-man- 
sion of  moderate  size  admits  of  a  great  deal 
more  decorative  color  than  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed. 


AN  OLD  TOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 

By  T.  B.  ALDHICH. 


CALL  it  an  old  town,  but  it 
is  only  comparatively  old. 
When  one  reflects  on  the 
countless  centuries  that  have 
gone  to  the  formation  of  this 
crust  of  earth  on  which  we 
live,  the  most  ancient  of  cities  on  its  surface 
seem  merely  things  of  the  week  before  last. 
It  was  only  the  other  day,  then — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  month  of  June,  1603 — that  one 
Martin  Priug,  in  the  ship  Speedwell,  an  enor- 
mous ship  of  nearly  fifty  tons  burden,  from 
Bristol,  England,  sailed  up  the  Piscataqua 
River.  The  Speedivell,  numbering  thirty  men, 
officers  and  crew,  had  for  consort  the  Discov- 
erer, of  twenty-six  tons  and  thirteen  men. 
After  following  the  windings  of  "the  brave 
river"  for  twelve  miles  or  more,  the  two  ves- 
sels turned  back  and  put  to  sea  again,  hav- 
ing failed  i)i  the  chief  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  to  obtain  the  medicinal  Sas- 
safras-tree, from  the  bark  of  which,  as  was 
well  known  to  our  ancestors,  could  be  dis- 
tilled the  Elixir  of  Life. 

It  was  at  some  point  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Piscataqua,  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  that  worthy  Master  Pring 
probably  effected  one  of  his  several  landings. 
The  beautiful  stream  widens  suddenly  at 
this  place,  and  the  then  green  banks,  cov- 
ered with  a  net-work  of  strawberry-vines, 
and  sloping  invitingly  to  the  lip  of  the  wa- 
ter, must  have  won  the  tired  ninriners.  The 
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explorers  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
vast  forest  of  oak,  hemlock,  maple,  and  pine  ; 
but  they  saw  no  sassafras-trees  to  speak  of, 
nor  did  they  encounter — what  would  have 
been  infinitely  less  to  their  taste — any  red 
men.  Here  and  there  were  discoverable  the 
scattered  ashes  of  fires  where  the  Indians  had 
encamped  earlier  in  the  spring ;  they  were  ab- 
sent now,  at  the  falls,  higher  up  the  streams, 
where  fish  abounded  at  that  season.  The 
balmy  June  breeze,  laden  with  the  delicate 
breath  of  wild  flowers  and  the  pungent  odors 
of  spruce  and  pine,  ruffled  the  blue  sky  re- 
flected in  the  water ;  the  new  leaves  lisped 
pleasantly  in  the  tree-tops,  and  the  birds 
were  singing  "in  full-throated  ease."  No 
ruder  sound  or  movement  of  life  disturbed 
the  solitude.  Master  Pring  would  scarcely 
recognize  the  spot  if  he  were  to  land  there 
to-day. 

Nine  years  afterward  a  much  cleverer  man 
than  the  commander  of  the  Speedwell  dropped 
anchor  in  the  Piscataqua — Captain  John 
Smith  of  famous  memory.  After  slaying 
Turks  in  hand-to-hand  combats,  and  doing 
all  sorts  of  doughty  deeds  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  he  had  come  with  two  ves- 
sels to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
when  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  deeper  motive, 
led  him  to  examine  the  neighboring  shore 
lines.*  With  eight  of  his  men  in  a  small 
boat,  a  sliip's  yawl,  he  skirted  the  coast 


*  "  Smith  drew  the  first  map  of  onr  coast,  and  on 
presenting  it  to  Prince  Charles,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  give  the  country  a  name,  it  was  for  the  first 
time  by  him  called  New  England."— ^reiwster's  Ram- 
bles about  Portsmouth,  First  Series,  p.  1 1. 

In  Smith's  map  the  locality  of  Portsmouth  is  called 
HuU ;  to  Kittery  and  York  he  gave  the  name  of  Boston. 


from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  keeping 
his  eye  open.  This  keeping  his  eye  open 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  little  captain's.  It 
was  Smith  who  really  discovered  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  exploring  in  person  those  masses 
of  bleached  rock — those  "  isles  asses  hautes," 
of  which  the  French  navigator  Pierre  de 
Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  had  caught  a  vague 
glimpse  through  the  twilight  in  1605.  Cap- 
tain Smith  christened  the  group  "  Smith 
Isles,"  a  title  which  posterity,  with  singu- 
lar persistence  of  ingratitude,  has  ignored. 
It  was  a  tardy  sense  of  justice  that  expressed 
itself  a  few  years  ago  in  erecting  on  Star  Isl- 
and a  simple  marble  shaft  to  the  memory  of 
J ohn  Smith,  the  greatest,  though  by  no  means 
the  only  one,  of  the  name. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  Captain  John 
Smith's  representations,  on  his  return  to  En- 
gland, that  the  Laconia  Company  selected 
the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  for  their  plan- 
tation. Smith  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  who,  five  years  sub- 
sequently, made  a  tour  of  inspection  along 
the  New  England  coast,  in  company  with 
John  Mason,  then  Governor  of  Newfound- 
land. One  of  the  results  of  this  summer 
cruise  is  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  among 
whose  leafy  streets,  and  into  some  of  whose 
old-fashioned  houses,  I  propose  to  take  the 
reader,  if  he  has  an  idle  hour  on  his  hands. 

II. 

It  is  not  supposable  that  the  early  settlers 
selected  the  site  of  their  plantation  on  ac- 
count of  its  picturesqueness.  Tiiey  were  in- 
fluenced entirely  by  i,he  lay  of  the  land,  its 
nearness  and  easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  the 
secure  harbor  it  offered  to  their  fishing  ves- 
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sels;  yet  they  could 
not  have  chosen  a 
more  beautiful  spot 
if  beauty  had  been 
the  sole  considera- 
tion. The  first  set- 
tlement was  made 
at  Odiorne's  Point — 
the  Pilgrims'  Rock 
of  New  Hampshire ; 
there  the  Manor,  or 
Mason's  Hall,  was 
built  by  the  Laconia 
Company  in  1623.  It 
was  not  until  1631  that  the  "  Great  House" 
was  erected  by  Humphrey  Chadborn  on 
Strawberry  Bank,  Mr.  Chadborn,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  sowed  a  seed  from  which 
a  city  has  sprung. 

The  town  of  Portsmouth  stretches  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Piscataqua,  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea,  as  the  crow  flies — three 
miles,  following  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
river.  The  stream,  as  has  been  stated,  broad- 
ens suddenly  at  this  point,  and,  at  flood  tide, 
lying  without  a  ripple  in  a  basin  formed  by 
the  interlocked  islands  and  the  main-land, 
it  looks  more  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  riv- 
er. To  tlie  unaccustomed  eye  there  is  no 
outlet  visible.  Standing  on  one  of  the 
wharves  at  the  foot  of  State  or  Court  street, 
a  stranger  would  scarcely  suspect  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  ocean.  A  little  observation, 
however,  would  show  him  that  he  was  in  a 
sea-port.  The  rich  red  rust  on  the  gables 
and  roofs  of  ancient  buildings  looking  sea- 


ward would  tell  him 
that.  There  is  a  fitful 
saline  flavor  in  the  air, 
and  if  a  dense  white 
fog  should  come  roll- 
ing in — like  a  line  of 
phantom  breakers — 
as  he  gazed,  he  would 
no  longer  have  any 
doubts. 

It  is,  of  course,  the 
oldest  part  of  the  town 
that  skirts  the  river, 
though  few  of  the  not- 


able houses  that  re- 
main are  to  be  found 
there.  Like  all  New 
England  settlements, 
Portsmouth  was  built 
of  wood,  and  has  been 
several  times  subject- 
ed to  extensive  con- 
flagrations. You  very 
seldom  encounter  a 
brick  building  that  is  not  shockingly  modern. 

Though  many  of  the  old  landmarks  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  fateful  hand  of 
time  and  fire,  the  town  impresses  you  as  a 
very  old  town,  especially  as  you  saunter 
along  the  streets  down  by  the  river.  The 
worm-eaten  wharves,  some  of  them  covered 
by  a  sparse,  unhealthy  beard  of  grass,  and 
the  weather-beaten,  unoccupied  warehouses, 
go  far  to  satisfy  your  sense  of  antiquity. 
Those  deserted  piers,  and  those  long  rows  of 
empty  barracks,  with  their  sarcastic  cranes 
projecting  idly  from  the  eaves,  rather  puzzle 
the  stranger.  Why  this  great  preparation 
for  a  commercial  activity  that  does  not  ex- 
ist, and  evidently  has  not  exicted  for  years  ? 
There  are  no  ships  lying  at  the  pier  heads  ; 
there  are  no  gangs  of  men  staggering  under 
heavy  cases  of  merchandise ;  here  and  there 
is  a  barge  laden  down  to  the  bulwarks  with 
coal,  and  here  and  there  a  square-rigged 
schooner  from  Maine  smothered  with  planks 
and  clapboards ;  an  imported  citizen  is  fish- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  wharf,  a  ruminative, 
freckled  son  of  Cork,  and  own  brother  to  the 
lazy  sunshine  that  seems  to  be  sole  proprie- 
tor of  these  crumbling  piers  and  ridiculous 
store-houses,  from  which  even  the  ghost  of 
commerce  has  fled. 

Once  upon  a  time,  however,  Portsmouth 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  threatening  as  a  maritime  port  to 
eclipse  both  Boston  and  New  York.  At  the 
windows  of  those  old  counting-rooms  which 
overlook  the  river  near  Spring  Market  used 
to  stand  portly  merchants,  in  knee-breeches 
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and  silver  shoe -buckles  and  plum  -  colored 
coats  with,  ruffles  at  the  wrist,  waiting  for 
their  ships  to  come  in ;  the  cries  of  steve- 
dores and  the  chants  of  sailors  at  the  wind- 
lass used  to  echo  along  the  shore  where  all 
is  silence  now.  For  reasons  not  worth  set- 
ting forth,  the  trade  with  the  Indies  sudden- 
ly ceased,  having  ruined  as  well  as  enriched 
many  a  Portsmouth  merchant.  This  ex- 
plains the  empty  warehouses  and  the  unused 
wharves.  I  fancy  that  few  fortunes  are  ei- 
ther made  or  lost  in  Portsmouth  nowadays. 
Formerly  it  turned  out  the  best  ships,  as  it 
still  does  the  ablest  ship  captains,  in  the 
world;  but  the  building  of  ships  has  de- 
clined there.  Portsmouth  has  one  or  two 
large  cotton  factories,  and  several  thriving 
breweries ;  it  is  a  wealthy  old  town,  with  a 
liking  for  first  mortgages ;  but  its  warm- 
est lover  will  not  claim  for  Portsmouth  the 
distinction  of  being  a  great  mercantile  cen- 
tre. The  majority  of  her  young  men  are 
forced  to  seek  other  fields*  of  enterprise,  and 
almost  every  city  in  the  Union,  and  many  a 
city  across  the  sea,  can  point  to  some  prom- 
inent merchant,  or  lawyer,  or  what  not,  as 
"  a  Portsmouth  boy."  Portsmouth  even  fur- 
nished a  late  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Kekuanaoa,  with  his  Prime  Minister.  He 
may  not,  to  be  sure,  according  to  Mark 
Twain,t  have  been  a  Eichelieu ;  but  then 
the  nankeen  monarch  himself  was  not  of  a 
first-class  line  of  goods. 

To  come  back  to  the  wharves.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  spot  with  such  a  fascinating 
air  of  dreams  and  idleness  about  it  as  the 
old  wharf  at  the  end  of  Court  Street.  The 
very  fact  that  it  was  once  a  noisy,  busy 
place,  crowded  with  sailors  and  soldiers — in 
the  war  of  1812 — gives  an  enchanting  em- 
phasis to  the  quiet  that  broods  over  it  to- 
day .t  The  lounger  who  sits  of  a  summer 
afternoon  on  a  rusty  anchor  fluke  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  silent  warehouses,  and 
looks  on  the  lonely  river  as  it  goes  mur- 
muring past  the  town,  can  not  be  too  grate- 
ful to  the  India  trade  for  having  taken  it- 
self off  elsewhere. 

What  a  slumberous,  delightful,  lazy  place 


*  The  affection  which  the  exiles  cherish  for  their 
native  place  is  worthy  of  remark.  On  two  occasions — 
in  1852  and  in  1873,  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Strawberry  Bank — the 
sons  of  Portsmouth  abroad  were  seized  with  an  im- 
pulse to  return  home.  Simultaneously,  and  almost 
without  concert,  the  lines  of  pilgrims  took  up  their 
march  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  swept  down 
with  music  and  banners  on  the  motherly  old  town. 

t  Vide  Roughing  It,  by  Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clem- 
ens), p.  487. 

t  Portsmouth  did  a  very  neat  little  business  in  the 
privateering  way  in  the  war  of  1812,  sending  out  a 
large  fleet  of  the  sauciest  small  craft  on  record. 
Some  of  them  came  to  grief,  among  others  the  Harle- 
quin, Captain  Brown.  The  Harlequin  gave  chase  one 
day  to  a  noble-looking  ship,  and  got  it  into  close 
quarters,  when  suddenly  the  shy  stranger  threw  open 
her  ports,  and  proved  to  be  H.M.S.  Bulwark— seventj- 
four  guns  J 


it  is  !  The  sunshine  seems  to  lie  a  foot  deep 
on  the  planks  of  the  dusty  wharf,  which 
yields  up  to  the  warmth  a  vague  perfume  of 
the  cargoes  of  rum,  molasses,  and  spice  that 
used  to  be  piled  upon  it.  The  river  is  as 
blue  as  the  inside  of  a  harebell.  The  oppo- 
site shore,  in  the  strangely  shifting  magic 
lights  of  sky  and  water,  stretches  along  like 
the  silvery  coast  of  fairy-land.  Directly  op- 
posite you  is  the  Navy-yard,  with  its  neat 
officers'  quarters  and  workshops  and  arse- 
nals, and  its  vast  ship-houses,  in  which  the 
keel  of  many  a  famous  frigate  has  been  laid, 
Those  monster  buildings  on  the  water's  edge, 
with  their  roofs  pierced  with  innumerable 
little  windows,  which  blink  like  eyes  in  the 
sunlight,  are  the  ship-houses.  On  your  right 
lies  a  cluster  of  small  islands — there  are  a 
dozen  or  more  in  the  harbor — on  the  most 
prominent  of  which  you  see  the  fading-away 
remains  of  some  earth-works  thrown  up  in 
1812.  Between  this — Trepethren's  Island — 
and  Peirce's  Island  lie  the  Narrows.  Per- 
haps a  bark  or  a  sloop  of  war  is  making  up 
to  town;  the  hulk  is  hidden  among  the  isl- 
ands, and  the  topmasts  have  the  effect  of 
sweeping  across  the  dry  laud.  On  your  left 
is  a  long  bridge,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  set  upon  piles  where  the  wa- 
ter is  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  leading  to 
the  Navy-yard  and  Kittery — the  Kittery  so 
often  mentioned  in  Whittier's  verse. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  landscape 
that  spreads  before  you.  Its  protean  beau- 
ty of  form  and  color,  with  the  summer  clouds 
floating  over  it,  is  not  to  be  painted  in  words. 
I  know  of  many  a  place  where  the  scenery 
is  more  varied  and  striking ;  but  there  is  a 
mandragora  quality  in  the  atmosphere  here 
that  holds  you  to  the  spot,  and  makes  the 
half  hours  seem  like  minutes.  Except  for 
family  ties — which  include  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  tea — I  could  fancy  a  man  sitting 
on  the  end  of  that  old  wharf  very  content- 
edly for  two  or  three  years,  provided  it  could 
be  always  June. 

Perhaps,  too,  one  would  desire  it  to  be  al- 
ways high  water.  The  tide  falls  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet,  and  when  the  water  makes 
out  between  the  wharves  some  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  makes  out  also.  A  corroded 
section  of  stove-pipe  mailed  in  baraacles, 
or  the  pathetic  skeleton  of  a  hoop-skirt  pro- 
truding from  the  tide  mud  like  the  remains 
of  some  old-time  wreck,  is  apt  to  break  the 
enchantment. 

I  fear  I  have  given  the  reader  an  exagger- 
ated idea  of  the  solitude  that  reigns  along 
the  river-side.  Sometimes  there  is  society 
here  of  an  unconventional  kind,  if  you  care 
to  seek  it.  Aside  from  the  foreign  gen- 
tleman before  mentioned,  you  are  likely  to 
encounter,  farther  down  the  shore  toward 
the  Point  of  Graves  (a  burial-place  of  the 
colonial  period),  a  battered  and  aged  native 
fisherman  boiling  lobsters  on  a  little  gravel- 
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ly  beach,  where  the  river  whispers  and  lisps 
among  the  pebbles  as  the  tide  creeps  in.  It 
is  a  weather-beaten  ex-skipper  or  ex-pilot, 
with  strands  of  coarse  hair,  like  sea-weed, 
falling  about  a  face  that  has  the  expression 
of  a  half-open  clam.  He  is  always  ready  to 
talk  with  yon,  this  amphibious  person  ;  and 
if  he  is  not  the  most  entertaining  of  gossips — 
as  weather-wise  as  Old  Probabilities,  and  as 
full  of  incident  as  one  of  the  best  of  Captain 
Marryat's  naval  novels — then  he  is  not  the 
ancient  mariner  I  used  to  see  a  few  months 
ago  on  the  strip  of  beach  just  beyond  Liber- 
ty Bridge,  building  his  drift-wood  fire  under 
a  great  tin  boiler,  and  making  it  rather  live- 
ly for  a  lot  of  reluctant  lobsters. 

I  imagine  that  very  little  change  has  tak- 
en place  in  this  immediate  locality,  known 
prosaically  as  "Puddle  Dock,"  during  the 
past  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  accompany- 
ing view,  looking  across  Liberty  Bridge, 
Water  Street,  is  probably  the  same  in  every 
respect  that  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the 
rambler  a  century  ago.  The  flag-staff  on  the 
right  is  the  representative  of  the  old  "  stand- 
ard of  liberty"  which  the  Sons  planted  on 
this  spot  in  January,  1766,  signalizing  their 
opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  On  the  same  occasion  the  patriots  call- 
ed at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Meserve,  the 
agent  for  distributing  the  stamps  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  relieved  him  of  his  stamp- 
master's  commission,  which  document  they 
carried  on  the  point  of  a  sword  through  the 
town  to  Liberty  Bridge  (then  Swing  Bridge), 
where  they  erected  the  staff,  with  the  motto, 
"  Liberty,  Property,  and  no  Stamp !" 

Turning  down  a  lane  on  your  left,  a  few 
rods  beyond  the  bridge,  you  reach  a  spot 
known  as  the  Point  of  Graves,  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  showing  what  a  grave-yard  may 
come  to  if  it  last  long  enough.  In  1671  one 
Captain  John  Pickering  ceded  to  the  town  a 


piece  of  ground  on  this  neck  for  burial  pur- 
poses. It  is  an  odd-shaped  lot,  comprising 
about  half  an  acre,  inclosed  by  a  crumbling 
red  brick  wall  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
wood  capping.  The  place  is  overgrown  with 
thistles,  rank  grass,  and  fungi ;  the  black 
slate  head-stones  have  mostly  fallen  over^ 
those  that  still  make  a  pretense  of  standing 
slant  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  look 
as  if  they  were  being  blown  this  way  and 
that  by  a  mysterious  gale  which  leaves  ev- 
ery thing  else  untouched ;  the  mounds  have 
sunk  to  the  common  level,  and  the  old  un- 
der-ground tombs  have  collapsed.  Here  and 
there  among  the  moss  and  weeds  you  can 
pick  out  some  name  that  shines  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  settlement ;  hundreds  of 
the  flower  of  the  colony  lie  here,  but  the 
known  and  the  unknown,  gentle  and  sim- 
I)le,  mingle  their  dust  on  a  perfect  equality 
now.  The  marble  that  once  bore  a  haughty 
coat  of  arms  is  as  smooth  as  the  humblest 
slate  stone  guiltless  of  heraldry.  The  lion 
and  the  unicorn,  wherever  they  appear  on 
some  cracked  slab,  are  very  much  tamed  by 
time.  The  once  fat-faced  cherubs,  with  wing 
fit  either  cheek,  are  the  merest  skeletons  now. 
Pride,  pomp,  grief,  and  remembrance  are  all 
at  an  end.  No  reverent  feet  come  here,  no 
tears  fall  here ;  the  old  grave-yard  itself  is 
dead !  A  more  dismal,  uncanny  spot  than 
this  at  twilight  would  be  hard  to  find.  It 
is  noticed  that  when  the  boys  pass  it  after 
night-fall,  they  always  go  by  whistling  with 
a  gayety  that  is  perfectly  hollow. 

Let  us  get  into  some  cheerfuler  neighbor- 
hood! 

III. 

As  you  leave  the  river  behind  you,  and 
pass  "  up  town,"  the  streets  grow  wider,  and 
the  architecture  more  imposing  —  streets 
fringed  with  beautiful  old  trees  and  lined 
with  commodious  private  dwellings,  mostly 
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square  white  houses, 
with  spacious  halls 
running  through  the 
centre.   Many  of  the 
residences  stand  back  from  the  brick  or  flag- 
stone sidewalk,  and  have  pretty  gardens  at 
the  side  or  m  the  rear.    If  you  chance  to 
live  in  a  city  where  the  City  Fathers  can 
not  rest  in  their  beds  until  they  have  hacked 
down  every  precious  tree  within  their  blight- 
ing reach,  you  will  be  especially  charmed  by 
the    beauty   of  the 
streets  of  Portsmouth. 
In  some  parts  of  the 
town,  when  the  chest-  , 
nuts  are  in  blossom,  i 
you     would  fancy 
yourself  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden  in  fairy- 
land.  In  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  the 
foliage  is  the  glory 
of  the  fair  town — her 
luxuriant  green  and 
golden  tresses!  Noth- 
ing could  seem  more 
like  the  work  of  en- 
chantment than  the 
spectacle  which  cer- 
tain streets  in  Ports- 
mouth    present  in 
midwinter    after  a 
heavy    snow  -  storm. 
You   may  walk  for 
miles  under  wonder- 
ful    silvery     arches  ' 
formed  by  the  over- 
lianging    and  inter- 
laced boughs  of  the 
trees,  festooned  with 
a  drapery  even  more 
graceful  and  dazzling 


than  spring-time  gives 
them.  The  numerous 
elms  and  maples  which 
shade  the  principal 
thoroughfares  are  not 
the  result  of  chance, 
but  the  ample  reward 
of  the  loving  care  that 
is  taken  to  preserve  the 
trees.  There  is  a  society 
in  Portsmouth  devoted 
to  this  work.  It  is  not 
unusual  there  for  peo- 
ple to  leave  legacies  to 
be  expended  in  setting 
out  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees  along  some 
favorite  walk.  Richards 
Avenue,  a  long,  unbuilt 
street  leading  from 
Middle  Street  to  the 
South  Burying-ground, 
perpetuates  the  name 
of  a  public-spirited  cit- 
izen who  gave  the  labor  of  his  own  hands 
to  the  beautifying  of  that  wind-swept  and 
barren  road  to  the  cemetery. 

In  the  business  section  of  the  town  trees 
are  necessarily  few.  The  chief  business 
streets  are  Congress  and  Market.  Market 
Street  is  the  stronghold  of  the  dry-goods 
shops.  There  are  seasons,  I  suppose,  when 
these  shops  are  crowded,  but  I  have  never 
happened  to  be  in  Portsmouth  at  the  time. 
I  never  pass  through  the  narrow  cobble- 
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paved  street  "without  wondering  where  the 
customers  are  that  must  keep  all  these  flour- 
ishing little  establishments  going.  Congress 
Street — a  more  elegant  thoroughfare  than 
Market — is  the  Tremont  Street,  the  Broad- 
way, the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  of  Ports- 
mouth. Among  the  noticeable  buildings  is 
the  Athenaeum,  con- 
taining a  reading-room 
and  library.  From 
the  high  roof  of  this 
building  the  stroller 
will  do  well  to  take  a 
glimpse  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  He 
will  naturally  turn  sea- 
ward for  the  more  pic- 
turesque aspects.  If 
the  day  is  clear,  he  will 
see  the  famous  Isles 
of  Shoals,  lying  nine 
miles  away— Appledore, 
Smutty-Nose,  Star  Isl- 
and, White  Island,  etc.; 
there  are  nine  of  them 
in  all.  On  Appledore  is 
Laighton's  Hotel,  and 
near  it  the  summer  cot- 
tage of  Celia  Thaxter, 
the  poet  laureate  of  the 
Isles.  On  the  northern 
end  of  Star  Island  is  the 
quaint  little  town  of 
Gosport,  with  a  tiny 
stone  church  perched 
like  a  sea-gull  on  its 
highest  rock.    A  mile 


southwest  from  Star  Isl- 
and lies  White  Island,  on 
which  is  a  light-house. 
Mrs.  Thaxter  calls  this 
the  most  picturesque 
of  the  group.  Perilous 
neighbors,  O  mariner ! 
in  any  but  the  sereuest 
weather,  these  wrinkled, 
scarred,  and  storm-smit- 
ten old  rocks,  flanked  by 
wicked  sunken  ledges 
that  grow  white  at  the 
lip  with  rage  when  the 
great  winds  blow ! 

How  peaceful  it  all 
looks  off  there,  on  the 
smooth  emerald  sea ! 
and  how  softly  the 
waves  seem  to  break  on 
yonder  point  where  the 
unfinished  fort  is !  That 
is  the  ancient  town 
of  Newcastle,  to  reach 
which  from  Portsmouth 
you  have  to  cross  three 
bridges,  with  the  love- 
liest scenery  in  New 
Hampshire  lying  on 
either  hand.  Opposite  Newcastle  is  Kit- 
tery  Point,  a  romantic  spot,  where  Sir  Will- 
iam Pepperell  (the  first  and  only  American 
baronet)  once  lived,  and  where  his  tomb  now 
is,  in  his  orchard,  across  the  road,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  "  goodly  mansion"  he 
built.    The  knight's  tomb,  and  the  old  Pep- 
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perell  House,  which  has  been  somewhat  cur- 
tailed of  its  fair  proportions,  are  the  objects 
of  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Kittery  Point, 
where  there  is,  I  believe,  an  excellent  sum- 
mer boarding-house. 

From  this  elevation  (the  roof  of  the  Ath- 
enaeum) the  Navy-yard,  the  river  with  its 
bridges  and  islands,  the  clustered  gables  of 
Kittery  and  Newcastle,  and  the  illimitable 
ocean  beyond  make  a  picture  worth  climb- 
ing four  or  five  flights  of  stairs  to  gaze  upon. 
Glancing  down  on  the  town  nestled  in  the 
foliage,  it  seems  like  a  town  dropped  by 
chance  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  Among 
the  prominent  objects  which  lift  themselves 
above  the  tree-tops  are  the  belfries  of  the 
various  churches,  the  white  fagade  of  the 
Custom-house,  and 
the  Mansard  and 
chimneys  of  the 
Rockingham,  the 
leading  hotel.  The 
pilgrim  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  in 
Portsmouth  one  of 
the  most  elegantly 
appointed  hotels  in 
the  United  States. 
The  antiquarian 
may  lament  the 
demolition  of  the 
old  Bell  Tavern, 
and  think  regret- 
fully of  the  good 
cheer  once  furnish- 
ed the  wayfarer  by 
Master  Stavers  "at 
the  sign  of  the  Earl 
of  Halifax,"  but  the 
ordinary  traveler 
will  thank  his  stars, 
and  confess  that 
his  lines  have  fallen 
in  pleasant  places, 
when  he  finds  him- 
self among  the  fres- 
coes of  the  Eock- 
ingham. 


Speaking  of  public  buildings,  you  will  ob- 
serve looming  up  on  your  left,  among  the 
green  fields  one  or  two  miles  away,  a  large 
structure  of  red  brick.  That  is  the  alms- 
house, on  the  town  farm.  I  call  attention 
to  it,  not  to  compare  its  accommodations 
with  those  of  the  Rockingham,  but  in  order 
to  say  that  in  Portsmouth  was  built  proba- 
bly the  first  pauper  work-house  ever  erected 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  building 
was  occupied  in  1716,  though  completed  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  that  date.  It  was  not 
until  seven  years  later  (1723)  that  an  act 
was  passed  in  England  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  parish  work-houses. 

Obliquely  opposite  the  door-step  of  the 
Athenaeum — we  are  supposed  to  be  on  terra 
firma  again — stands  the  Old  North  Church 
(orthodox),  a  substantial  wooden  building, 
handsomely  set  on  what  is  called  "  The  Pa- 
rade," a  large  open  space  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Congress,  Market,  Daniel,  and  Pleas- 
ant streets.  Here  in  happier  days,  innocent 
of  water-works,  stood  the  town  pump. 

The  churches  of  Portsmouth  are  more  re- 
markable for  their  number  than  their  archi- 
tecture. With  the  exception  of  the  Stone 
Church  (Unitarian)  they  are  constructed  of 
wood  or  plain  brick  in  the  simplest  style. 
St.  John's  Church  is  the  only  one  likely  to 
attract  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  It  is  magnifi- 
cently situated  on  the  crest  of  Church  Hill, 
overlooking  the  ever-beautiful  river.  The 
present  edifice  was  built  in  1808  on  the  site 
of  what  was  known  as  Queen's  Chapel,  erect- 
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ed  in  1732,  and  destroyed  by  fire  December 
24,  1806.  The  chapel  was  named  in  honor 
of  Queen  Caroline,  who  furnished  the  books 
for  the  altar  and  pulpit,  the  plate,  and  two 
elegant  mahogany  chairs,  which  are  still  in 
use  in  St.  John's.  Within  the  chancel  rail 
is  a  curious  marble  font,  taken  by  Colonel 
John  Tufton  Mason  at  the  capture  of  Sene- 
gal from  the  French  in 

1758,  and  presented  to  the  ,   

Episcopal  Society  in  1761.  ' 
The  peculiarly  sweet- 
toned  bell  which  calls  the 
parishioners  of  St.  John's 
together  every  Sabbath 
is,  I  believe,  the  same  that 
formerly  hung  in  the  bel- 
fry of  the  old  Queen's 
Chapel.  If  so,  the  bell 
has  a  history  of  its  own. 
It  was  brought  from  Lou- 
isburg  at  the  time  of  the 
reduction  of  that  place 
in  1745,  and  given  to 
the  church  by  the  officers 
of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops. 

Portsmouth  is  rich  in 
grave-yards  —  they  seem 
to  be  a  New  England 
specialty  —  ancient  and 
modern.  Among  the  old 
burial  -  places  the  one 
attached  to  St.  John's 
Church  is  perhaps  the 
most  interestiufr.    It  has 


not  been  permitted  to 
fall  into  ruin,  like  the 
old  cemetery  at  the 
Point  of  Graves.  When 
a  head-stone  here  top- 
ples over  it  is  kindly 
lifted  up  and  set  on  its 
feet  again,  and  encour- 
aged to  do  its  duty.  If 
it  utterly  refuses,  and 
isn't  shamming  decrep- 
itude, it  has  its  face 
sponged,  and  is  allowed 
to  rest  and  sun  itself 
against  the  wall  of  the 
church  with  a  row  of 
other  exempts.  The 
trees  are  kept  pruned, 
the  grass  trimmed,  and 
here  and  there  is  a  rose- 
bush drooping  with  a 
weight  of  modest  pale 
roses,  as  becomes  a  rose- 
bush in  a  church-yard. 

The  place  has  about 
it  an  indescribable 
soothing  atmosphere 
of  respectability  and 
comfort.  Here  rest  the 
remains  of  the  princi- 
pal and  loftiest  in  rank  in  their  generation 
of  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth  prior  to  the 
Revolution — stanch,  royalty -loving  govern- 
ors, counselors,  and  secretaries  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire,  all  snugly  gathered 
under  the  motherly  wing  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  walk 
any  where  without  stepping  on  a  governor. 
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You  grow  haiiglity  in 
spirit  after  a  while,  and 
scorn  to  tread  on  any 
thing  less  than  one  of 
his  majesty's  colonels  or 
a  secretary  under  the 
crown.  Here  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Atkinsons, 
the  JafFreys,  the  Sher- 
burnes,  the  Sheafes,  the 
Marshes,  the  Mannings, 
the  Gardners,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  quality.  All 
around  you  underfoot 
are  tumbled -in  coffins, 
with  here  and  there  a 
rusty  sword  atop,  and 
faded  escutcheons,  and 
crumbling  armorial  de- 
vices. You  are  moving 
in  the  very  best  society. 

This,  however,  is  not 
the  earliest  cemetery  in 
Portsmouth.  An  hour's 
walk  from  the  Episcopal 
yard  will  bring  you  to 
the  spot,  already  men- 
tioned, where  the  first 
house  was  built  and  the 
first  grave  made,  at  Odi- 
orne's  Point.  The  exact 
site  of  the  Manor  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  few  rods 
north  of  an  old  well  of 
flowing  water,  at  which 
the  Tomsons  and  the 
Hiltons  and  their  com- 
rades slaked  their  thirst 
two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Odiorne's  Point  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Eben  L.  Odiorue,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
worthy  who  held  the  property  in  1657.  Not 
far  from  the  old  spring  is  the  resting-place 
of  the  earliest  pioneers. 

"  This  first  cemetery  of  the  white  man  in 
New  Hampshire  occupies  a  space  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  feet  by  ninety,  and  is  well 
walled  in.  The  western  side  is  now  used  as 
a  burial-place  for  the  family,  but  two-thirds 
of  it  is  filled  with  perhaps  forty  graves,  in- 
dicated by  rough  head  and  foot  stones.  Who 
there  rest  no  one  now  living  knows.  But 
the  same  care  is  taken  of  their  quiet  beds  as 
if  they  were  of  the  proprietor's  own  family. 
In  1631  Mason  sent  over  about  eighty  emi- 
grants, many  of  whom  died  in  a  few  years, 
and  here  they  were  probably  buried.  Here 
too,  doubtless,  rest  the  remains  of  several  of 
those  whose  names  stand  conspicuous  in  our 
early  State  records. 

"  '  History  numbers  here 
Some  names  and  scenes  to  long  remembrance  dear, 
And  summer  verdure  clothes  the  lowly  breast 
0£  the  small  hillock  where  our  fathers  rest. 
Theirs  was  the  dauntless  heart,  the  hand,  the  voice, 
That  bade  the  desert  blossom  and  rejoice.' 
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^'  Were  there  a  locality  of  similar  historic 
interest  north  of  the  White  Mountains,  many 
an  annual  pilgrimage  it  would  receive ;  its 
locality  would  be  designated  by  some  endur- 
ing monument,  and  a  pebble  from  the  first 
cemetery  would  be  treasured  as  a  mantel 
curiosity.  But  now,  within  a  pleasant  foot 
ramble,  it  is  rarely  visited,  and  seems  to  be 
almost  unknown."* 

IV. 

"  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  let  us  take  a 
walk  down  Fleet  Street."  Gentle  reader, 
let  us  take  a  walk  down  Pleasant  Street. 

When  Washington  visited  Portsmouth  in 
1789  he  was  not  deeply  impressed  by  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  little  town  that  had  stood 
by  him  so  nobly  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. There  are  some  good  houses," 
he  writeSjt  "  among  which  Colonel  Lang- 


*  Rambles  about  Portsmouth,  Second  Series,  p.  37. 

t  In  an  unpublished  diary  which  Washington  kept 
during  his  tour  through  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Hami)sliire  in  October,  1789.  The  portions 
relating  to  Portsmouth  were  quoted  by  Edward  Ever- 
ett in  an  address  delivered  in  that  city  in  1858. 
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don's  may  be  esteemed  the  first ;  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  indifferent,  and  aknost  entire- 
ly of  wood.  On  wondering  at  this,  as  the 
country  is  full  of  stone  and  good  clay  for 
bricks,  I  was  told  that  on  account  of  the 
fogs  and  damp  they  deemed  them  whole- 
somer,  and  for  that  reason  preferred  wood 
buildings." 

The  house  of  Colonel  Langdon,  on  Pleas- 
ant Street,  is  still  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  solid  and  dignified  abodes  which  our 
great-gran dsires  had  the  sense  to  build.  The 
axt  of  their  construction  seems  to  have  been 
a  lost  art  these  fifty  years.    Here  Governor 
John  Langdon  resided  from  1782  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1819 — a  period  during 
which  many  an  illus- 
trious man  passed  be- 
tween those  two  white 
pillars  that  support  the 
little  balcony  over  the 
front-door;  among  the 
rest  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  brothers,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
a  major-general  in  the 
French  army,  serving 
under  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau,  whom  he  ac- 
companied from  France 
to  the  States  in  1780. 
The  journal  of  the  mar- 
<j[uis  contains  this  refer- 
ence to  his  host :  "After 
dinner  we  went  to  drink 
tea  with  Mr.  Langdon. 
He  is  a  handsome  man, 
and  of  noble  carriage  ; 
he  has  been  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  first  i)eoplc 
of  the    country ;  his 
liouse  is  elegant  and 
well  furnished,  and  the 
apartments  admirably 
well  wainscoted"  (this 


reads  like  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys) :  "  and  he  has  a 
good  manuscript  chart  of 
the  harbor  of  Portsmouth. 
Mrs.  Langdon,  his  wife,  is 
young,  fair,  and  tolerably 
handsome,  but  I  conversed 
less  with  her  than  with  her 
husband,  in  whose  favor  I 
was  prejudiced  from  know- 
ing that  he  had  displayed 
great  courage  and  patriot- 
ism at  the  time  of  Biir- 
goyne's  expedition." 

It  was  at  the  height  of 
the  French  Revolution  that 
the  three  sons  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  were  eutertain- 
~  ed  at  the  Langdon  Man- 

sion. Years  afterward, 
when  Louis  Philippe  was  on  the  throne  of 
France,  he  inquired  of  a  Portsmouth  lady 
presented  at  his  court  if  the  old  mansion  of 
Governor  Langdon  was  still  in  existence. 

The  house  stands  back  a  decorous  distance 
from  the  street,  under  the  shadows  of  some 
gigantic  oaks  or  elms,  and  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance  as  you  approach  it  over 
the  tessellated  marble  walk.  A  hundred  or 
two  feet  on  either  side  of  the  gate,  and  abut- 
ting on  the  street,  is  a  small  square  building 
of  brick,  one  story  in  height — probably  the 
porter's  lodge  and  tool-house  of  former  days. 
There  is  a  large  fruit  garden  attached  to  the 
house,  which  is  in  excellent  condition,  taking 
life  comfortably,  and  having  the  complacent 
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air  of  a  well-preserved 
beau  of  the  ancien  re- 
gime. The  Langdon  Man- 
sion was  owned  and  long 
occupied  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Burroughs,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  forty-seven  years 
the  esteemed  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church. 

At  the  other  end  of 
Pleasant  Street  is  an- 
other notable  house,  to 
which  we  shall  come  by- 
and-by.  Though  Presi- 
dent Washington  found 
Portsmouth  but  moder- 
ately attractive  from  an 
architectural  point  of 
view,  the  visitor  of  to- 
day, if  he  have  an  anti- 
quarian taste,  will  find 
himself  embarrassed  by 
the  number  of  localities 
and  buildings  that  ap- 
peal to  his  interest. 
Many  of  these  build- 
ings were  new  and 
undoubtedly  common- 
place enough  at  the 
date  of  Washington's 
visit ;  time  and  association  have  given  them 
a  quaintness  and  a  significance  which  now 
make  their  architecture  a  question  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  One  might  spend  a 
fortnight  in  Portsmouth  exploring  the  nooks 
and  corners  over  which  history  has  thrown 
a  glamour,  and  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list. 
The  writer,  confined  by  the  limits  assigned 
to  a  magazine  article,  can  not  do  more  than 
attempt  to  describe — and  that  very  briefly — 
a  few  of  the  typical  old  houses.  There  are 
several  on  this  same  Pleasant  Street  which 
we  must  leave  unnoted,  with  their  spacious 
halls  and  carven  staircases,  their  antiquated 
furniture  and  old  silver  tankards  and  choice 
Copleys.  Numerous  examples  of  this  artist's 
best  manner  are  to  be  found  here.  To  live 
in  Portsmouth  without  possessing  a  family 
portrait  done  by  Copley  is  like  living  in  Bos- 
ton without  having  an  ancestor  in  the  Old 
Granary  Burying-ground.  You  can  exist, 
but  you  can  not  be  said  to  flourish.  To 
make  this  statement  smooth,  I  will  remark 
that  every  one  in  Portsmouth  has  a  Copley, 
or  would  have  if  a  fair  division  were  made. 

In  the  better  sections  of  the  town  the 
houses  are  kept  in  so  excellent  repair,  and 
have  such  a  smart  appearance  with  their 
bright  green  blinds  and  freshly  painted 
wood-work,  that  you  are  likely  to  pass  many 
an  old  landmark  without  suspecting  it. 
Whenever  you  see  a  house  with  a  gambrel 
roof  you  may  be  almost  j)ositive  that  the 
house  is  at  least  eighty  or  a  hundred  years 
old,  for  the  gambrel  roof  went  out  of  fashion 
after  the  Revolution. 


THE  WAKNEK  HOUBE. 

On  the  corner  of  Daniel  and  Chapel  streets 
stands  the  oldest  brick  building  in  Ports- 
mouth— the  Warner  House.  It  was  built 
in  1718  by  Captain  Archibald  Macphea- 
dris,  a  Scotchman,  as  his  name  indicates,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  and  a  member  of  the 
King's  Council.  He  was  the  chief  projector 
of  the  first  iron-works  established  in  Amer- 
ica. Captain  Macpheadris  married  Sarah 
Wentworth,  one  of  the  sixteen  children  of 
Governor  John  Wentworth,  and  died  in 
1729,  leaving  a  daughter,  Mary,  whose  por- 
trait, with  that  of  her  mother,  painted  by 
the  ubiquitous  Copley,  still  hangs  in  one 
of  the  parlors  of  this  house,  which,  oddly 
enough,  is  not  known  by  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Macpheadris,  but  by  that  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Hon.  Jonathan  Warner,  a  member  of 
the  King's  Council  until  the  revolt  of  the 
colonies.  "  We  well  recollect  Mr.  Warner," 
says  Mr.  Brewster,*"  "  as  one  of  the  last  of 
the  cocked  hats.  As  in  a  vision  of  early 
childhood  he  is  still  before  us,  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  the  aristocratic  crown  officers.  That 
broad-backed,  long-skirted  brown  coat,  those 
small-clothes  and  silk  stockings,  those  silver 
buckles,  and  that  cane — we  see  them  still, 
although  the  life  that  filled  and  moved  them 
ceased  half  a  century  ago." 

The  Wanner  House,  a  three-story  build- 
ing with  gambrel  roof  and  luthcrn  win- 

•  Mr.  Charles  W.  Brewster,  for  nearly  fifty  years  the 
editor  of  the  Portsmouth  Jourtial,  and  the  author  of 
two  volumes  of  local  sketches  to  which  the  writer  of 
the  present  paper  acknowledges  his  indebtedness,  died 
in  1868. 
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dows,  is  as  fine  and  substantial  a  sample  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period  as  you  are 
likely  to  meet  with  any  where  in  New  En- 
gland. The  eighteen-inch  walls  are  of  brick 
brought  from  Holland,  as  were  also  many 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  building — the 
hearth-stones,  tiles,  etc.  Hewn  stone  under- 
pinnings were  seldom  adopted  in  those 
days;  the  brick- work  rests  directly  upon 
the  solid  walls  of  the  cellar.  The  interior 
is  rich  in  paneling  and  wood  carvings  about 
the  mantel- shelves,  the  deep-set  windows, 
and  along  the  cornices.  The  halls  are  wide- 
and  deep,  after  a  gone-by  fashion,  with 
handsome  staircases,  set  at  an  easy  angle, 
and  not  standing  nearly  upright,  like  those 
ladders  by  which  one  reaches  the  upper 
chambers  of  a  modern  house.  The  principal 
rooms  are  paneled  to  the  ceiling,  and  have 
large  open  chimney-places,  adorned  with  the 
quaintest  of  Dutch  tiles.  In  one  of  the  par- 
lors of  the  Warner  House  there  is  a  choice 
store  of  family  relics — china,  silver  plate, 
costumes,  old  clocks,  and  the  like.  There 
are  some  interesting  paintings  too — not  by 
Copley  this  time.  On  a  broad  space  each 
side  of  the  hall  windows,  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  are  pictures  of  two  Indians,  life 
size.  They  are  probably  portraits  of  some 
of  the  numerous  chiefs  with  whom  Captain 
Macpheadris  had  dealings,  for  the  captain 
was  engaged  in  the  fur  as  well  as  in  the 
iron  business.  Some  enormous  elk  antlers, 
presented  to  Macpheadris  by  his  red  friends, 
are  hanging  in  the  lower  hall. 

By  mere  chance,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 


ago,  some  long-hidden  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  this  lower  hall  were  brought  to 
light.  In  repairing  the  front  entry  it  be- 
came necessary  to  remove  the  paper,  of 
which  four  or  five  layers  had  accumulated. 
At  one  place,  where  the  several  coats  had 
peeled  off  cleanly,  a  horse's  hoof  was  ob- 
served by  a  little  girl  of  the  family.  The 
workman  then  began  removing  the  paper 
carefully  ;  first  the  legs,  then  the  body  of  a 
horse  with  a  rider  were  revealed,  and  the 
astonished  paper-hanger  presently  stood  be- 
fore a  life-size  representation  of  Governor 
Phipps  on  his  charger.  The  workman  call- 
ed other  persons  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  wall  were  speedily 
stripped,  laying  bare  four  or  five  hundred 
square  feet  covered  with  sketches  in  color, 
landscapes,  views  of  distant  cities,  figure- 
pieces,  Biblical  scenes — Abraham  offering  up 
Isaac — a  lady  at  a  spiniiing-wheel,  etc.  Un- 
til then  no  person  in  the  laud  of  the  living 
had  had  any  knowledge  of  those  hidden  pic- 
tures. An  old  dame  of  eighty,  who  had  vis- 
ited at  the  house  intimately  ever  since  her 
childhood,  all  but  refused  to  believe  her 
spectacles  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  frescoes. 

The  place  is  full  of  odds  and  ends  calcu- 
lated to  craze  a  hric-d-bi'ac  hunter,  but  there 
is  nothing  more  curious  than  these  incon- 
gruous paintings,  evidently  the  work  of  a 
clever  hand.  Even  the  outside  of  the  old 
edifice  is  not  without  its  attractions  for  an 
antiquarian.  The  lightning-rod  which  pro- 
tects the  Warner  House  to-day  was  put  up 
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under  the  personal  supervision  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1762,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  rod  put  up  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
Warner  House  has  another  strong  claim  on 
the  good-will  of  the  visitor — it  is  not  known 
positively  that  George  Washington  ever 
slept  there. 

The  same  assertion  can  not  be  made  safe- 
ly in  connection  with  the  old  yellow  bar- 
racks situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Court  and  Atkinson  streets.  Famous  old 
houses  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  value  of  corner  lots.  If  it  is  a  possi- 
ble thing,  they  always  set  themselves  down 
on  the  most  desirable  spots.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Washington  slept  not  only  one 
night,  but  several  nights  under  this  roof; 
for  this  vras  a  celebrated  tavern  previous 
and  subsequent  to  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  Washington  made  it  his  head-quarters, 
I  believe,  during  his  visit  to  Portsmouth  in 
1797.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  an  old  lady 
— not  one  of  the  old  ladies  in  the  newspa- 
pers, v^^ho  are  always  taking  preposterous 
walks  before  breakfast,  and  have  all  their 
faculties  unimpaired,  but  a  real  old  lady, 
whose  ninety-nine  years  were  beginning  to 
tell  on  her — who  had  known  Washington 
very  well.  She  was  a  girl  in  her  teens  when 
he  came  to  Portsmouth.  The  President  was 
the  staple  of  her  conversation  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  her  life,  which  she  passed  in 
the  Stavers  House,  bedridden ;  and  I  think 
those  ten  years  were  rendered  short  and 
pleasant  to  the  old  gentlewoman  by  the 
memory  of  a  compliment  to  her  complexion 
which  Washington  probably  never  paid  to 
her. 

The  old  hotel — now  a  very  unsavory  tene- 
ment-house— was  built  by  John  Stavers,  inn- 
keeper, in  1770,  who  planted  in  front  of  the 
door  a  tall  post,  from  which  swung  the  sign 
of  "  The  Earl  of  Halifax."  Stavers  had  pre- 
viously kept  an  inn  of  the  same  name  on 
Queen,  now  State,  Street. 

It  is  a  square  three-story  building,  shabby 
and  dejected,  giving  no  hint  of  the  really 
important  historical  associations  that  clus- 
ter about  it.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it 
was  no  doubt  considered  a  rather  grand 
structure,  for  buildings  of  three  stories  were 
rare  in  Portsmouth.  Even  in  1798,  of  the 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six  dwelling-houses 
of  which  the  town  boasted,  eighty-six  were 
of  one  story,  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
were  of  two  stories,  and  only  sixteen  of  three 
stories.*  It  has  the  regulation  gambrel  roof, 
but  is  lacking  in  those  wood  ornaments 
■which  are  usually  seen  over  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  more  prominent  houses  of 
that  epoch.  It  was,  however,  the  hotel  of 
the  period. 

That  same  worn  door-step  upon  which  Mr. 
O'Shaughuessy  now  stretches  himself  of  a 


*  Rambles  about  Portsmouth,  First  Series,  p.  190.  ' 
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summer  afternoon,  with  a  short  clay  pipe 
stuck  between  his  lips,  and  his  hat  crushed 
down  on  his  brows,  revolving  the  sad  vicis- 
situde of  things  (made  very  much  sadder  by 
drink) — that  same  door-step  has  been  press- 
ed by  the  feet  of  generals  and  marquises  and 
grave  dignitaries  upon  whom  depended  the 
destiny  of  the  States — officers  in  gold-lace 
and  scarlet  cloth,  and  high-heeled  belles  in 
patch  and  powder.  At  this  door  the  "  Fly- 
ing Stage-Coach,"  from  Boston,  once  a  week 
set  down  its  load  of  passengers — and  distin- 
guished passengers  they  often  were.  Most 
of  the  chief  celebrities  of  the  land,  before 
and  after  the  secession  of  the  colonies,  have 
been  guests  of  Master  Stavers,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

While  the  storm  was  brewing  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  it  was  in  a 
back-room  in  the  old  tavern  that  the  adher- 
ents of  the  crown  met  to  discuss  matters. 
The  landlord  himself  was  a  loyalist,  and 
when  the  full  cloud  was  on  the  eve  of  break- 
ing he  had  an  early  intimation  of  the  com- 
ing tornado.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  long 
watched  with  sullen  eyes  the  secret  sessions 
of  the  Tories  in  Master  Stavers's  tavern,  and 
one  morning  the  patriots  quietly  began  cut- 
ting down  the  post  which  supported  the  ob- 
noxious emblem.  Mr.  Stavers,  who  seems 
not  to  have  been  belligerent  himself,  but 
the  cause  of  belligerence  in  others,  sent  out 
his  black  slave  with  orders  to  stop  proceed- 
ings. The  negro,  who  was  armed  with  an 
axe,  struck  but  a  single  blow,  and  disap- 
peared. This  blow  fell  upon  the  head  of 
Mark  Noble ;  it  did  not  kill  him,  but  left 
him  an  insane  man  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
forty  years  afterward.  A  furious  mob  at 
once  collected,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
tavern,  bursting  in  the  doors  and  shattering 
every  pane  of  glass  in  the  windows.  It  was 
only  through  the  intervention  of  Captain 
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John  Langdon,  a  warm  and  popular  patriot, 
that  the  hotel  was  saved  from  destruction. 

Master  Stavers  in  the  mean  while  had  es- 
caped through  the  stables  in  the  rear.  He 
fled  to  Stratham,  where  he  was  given  refuge 
by  his  friend  William  Pottle,  who  had  sup- 
plied the  hotel  with  ale.  The  excitement 
blew  over  after  a  time,  and  Stavers  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  Portsmouth.  He  was 
seized  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
lodged  in  Exeter  jail,*  when  his  loyalty, 
which  had  really  never  been  very  high,  went 
down  below  zero  ;  he  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  shortly  after  his  release  re-open- 
ed the  hotel.  The  honest  face  of  William 
Pitt  appeared  on  the  repentant  sign,  vice  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  ignomiuiously  discharged, 
and  Stavers  was  himself  again. 

From  that  period  until  I  do  not  know  what 
year  the  Stavers  House  prospered.  It  was 
at  the  sign  of  the  William  Pitt  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  French  fleet  boarded  in  1782,  and 
hither  came  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  all  the 
way  from  Providence,  to  visit  them.  John 
Hancock,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Rutledge,  and  oth- 
er signers  of  the  Declaration  sojourned  here 
at  various  times.  It  was  here  General  Knox 
— "  that  stalwart  man,  two  officers  in  size 
and  three  in  lungs" — was  wont  to  order  his 
dinner,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice  compliment 


*  In  the  State  records  is  the  following  letter  from 
poor  Noble— who  was  not  inappropriately  named— 
begging  for  the  discharge  of  John  Stavers: 

"  Portsmouth,  February  3,  1777. 

"  To  the  Committee  of  Safety  the  Toivn  of  Exeter: 

"  Gkntlemkn.— As  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Stivers  is 
in  confinement  in  goal  upon  my  account  contrary  to 
my  desire,  for  when  I  was  at  Mr.  Stivers  a  fast  day  I 
had  no  ill  nor  ment  none  against  the  Gentleman  but 
by  bad  luck  or  misfortune  I  have  received  a  bad  Blow 
but  it  is  so  well  that  I  hope  to  go  out  in  a  day  or  two. 
So  by  this  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  I  hope  you  will 
release  the  gentleman  upon  my  account.  I  am  yours 
to  serve.  Mark  Noblk, 

"  A  friend  to  my  country." 


Master  Stavers  on  the  excellence  of  his  lard- 
er. One  day — it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution — Louis  Philippe  and  his 
two  brothers  applied  at  the  door  of  the  Will- 
iam Pitt  for  lodgings;  but  the  tavern  was 
full,  and  the  future  king,  with  his  compan- 
ions, found  comfortable  quarters  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Governor  Langdon  in 
Pleasant  Street. 

A  record  of  the  scenes,  tragic  and  humor- 
ous, that  have  been  enacted  within  this  old 
yellow  house  on  the  corner  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume. A  vivid  picture  of  the  social  and  pub- 
lic life  of  the  old  time  might  be  painted  by 
a  skillful  hand,  using  the  two  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax inns  for  a  background.  The  painter 
would  find  gay  and  sombre  colors  ready 
mixed  for  his  palette,  and  a  hundred  ro- 
mantic incidents  waiting  for  his  canvas. 
One  of  these  romantic  episodes  has  been 
turned  to  very  pretty  account  by  Longfel- 
low in  the  last  series  of  The  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn — the  marriage  of  Governor  Penning 
Wentworth  with  Martha  Hilton,  a  sort  of 
second  edition  of  King  Cophetua  and  the 
Beggar  Maid. 

Martha  Hilton  was  a  poor  girl,  whose  bare 
feet  and  ankles  and  scant  drapery  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  even  after  she  was  well  in 
the  bloom  of  her  teens,  used  to  scandalize 
good  Dame  Stavers,  the  innkeeper's  wife. 
Standing  one  afternoon  in  the  doorway  of 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,*  Dame  Stavers  took  oc- 
casion to  remonstrate  with  the  sleek-limbed 


*  The  first  of  the  two  hotels  bearing  that  title.  Mr. 
Brewster  commits  a  slight  anachronism  in  locating 
the  scene  of  this  incident  in  Jaffrey  Street,  now  Court. 
The  Stavers  House  was  not  built  until  the  year  of 
Governor  Beniiing  Wentworth's  death.    Mr.  Longfel- 
low, in  the  poem,  does  not  fall  into  the  same  error. 
"One  hundred  years  ago,  and  something  more, 
In  Queen  Street,  Portsmouth,  at  her  tavern  door, 
Neat  as  a  pin,  and  blooming  as  a  rose. 
Stood  Mistress  Stavers  in  her  furbelows." 
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aiul  liglitly  draped.  Mar- 
tha, who  chanced  to  be 
passing  the  tavern,  car- 
rying a  pail  of  water,  in 
which,  as  the  poet  neatly 
says,  "  the  shifting  sun- 
beam danced." 

"You  Pat!  you  Pat!'" 
cried  Mrs.  Stavers,  severe- 
ly ;  "  why  do  you  go  look- 
ing so  ?  You  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the 
street." 

"Never  mind  how  I 
look,"  says  Miss  Martha, 
with  a  merry  laugh,  let- 
ting slip  a  saucy  brown 
shoulder  out  of  her  dress; 
"  I  shall  ride  iu  my  chariot 
yet,  ma'am." 

Fortunate  prophecy  I 
Martha  went  to  live  as 
servant  with  Governor 
Wentworth  at  his  man- 
sion at  Little  Harbor, 
looking  out  to  sea.  Sev- 
en years  passed,  and  the 
"  thin  slip  of  a  girl,"  who 
promised  to  be  no  great 
beauty,  had  flowered  into 
the  loveliest  of  women, 
with  a  lip  like  a  cherry 
and  a  cheek  like  a  rose — 
a  lady  by  instinct,  one  of 
Nature's  own  ladies.  The 
governor,  a  lonely  wid- 
ower, and  not  too  young, 
fell  in  love  with  his  fair 
handmaid.  Without  stat- 
ing his  purpose  to  any 
one.  Governor  Wentworth  invited  a  number 
of  friends  (among  others  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Brown)  to  dine  with  him  at  Little  Harbor 
on  his  birthday.  After  the  dinner,  which 
was  a  very  elaborate  one,  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  guests  were  discussing  their  tobacco- 
pipes,  Martha  Hilton  glided  into  the  room, 
and  stood  blushing  in  front  of  the  chimney- 
place.  She  was  exquisitely  dressed,  as  you 
may  conceive,  and  wore  her  hair'  three  sto- 
ries high.  The  guests  stared  at  each  other, 
and  particularly  at  her,  and  wondered.  Then 
the  governor,  rising  from  his  seat, 

"  Played  slightly  with  his  ruffles,  then  looked  down, 
And  said  unto  the  Reverend  Arthur  Brown : 
'This  is  my  birthday;  it  shall  likewise  be 
My  wedding-day;  and  you  shall  marry  me!'" 

The  rector  was  dumfounded,  knowing  the 
humble  footing  Martha  had  held  in  the  house, 
and  could  think  of  nothing  cleverer  to  say 
than,  "  To  whom,  your  excellency?" 

"  To  this  lady,"  replied  the  governor,  tak- 
ing Martha  Hilton  by  the  hand.  The  Rev. 
Arthur  Brown  hesitated.  "As  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  New  Hampshire  I  command  you 
to  many  me!"  cried  the  firm  old  governor. 


GOVEBNOR  BENNING  WENTWORTH. 


And  so  it  was  done ;  and  so  the  pretty 
kitchen-maid  became  Lady  Wentworth,  and 
did  ride  in  her  own  chariot,  after  all.  She 
wasn't  a  woman  if  she  didn't  drive  by 
Stavers's  hotel ! 

Lady  Wentworth  h;id  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  of  her  new  station,  and  be- 
came a  grand  lady  at  once.  A  few  days 
after  her  marriage,  dropping  her  ring  on  the 
floor,  she  languidly  ordered  her  servant  to 
pick  it  up.  The  servant,  who  appears  to 
have  had  a  fair  sense  of  humor,  grew  sud- 
denly near-sighted,  and  was  unable  to  find 
the  ring  until  Lady  Wentworth  stooped  and 
placed  her  ladysliip's  finger  upon  it.  She 
turned  out  a  faultless  wife,  however ;  and 
Governor  Wentworth  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1770,  signified  his  approval  of 
her  by  leaving  her  his  entire  estate.  She 
married  again  without  changing  name,  ac- 
cepting the  hand,  and  what  there  was  of  the 
heart,  of  Michael  Wentworth,  a  retired  col- 
onel of  the  British  army,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1767.  Colonel  Wentworth  (not 
connected,  I  believe,  with  the  Portsmouth 
branch  of  Wentworths)  seems  to  have  been 
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of  a  convivial  turn  of  mind.  He  shortly 
dissipated  his  wife's  fortune  in  high  living, 
and  died  abruptly  in  New  York — it  is  sup- 
posed by  his  own  hand.  His  last  words — 
quite  a  unique  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  last  words — were,  "  I  have  had  ray  cake, 
and  ate  it,"  which  show  that  the  colonel,  in 
his  own  peculiar  line,  was  a  finished  philos- 
opher. 

The  seat  of  Governor  Wentworth  at  Lit- 
tle Har))or — a  pleasant  walk  from  Market 
Square — is  well  worth  a  visit.    Time  and 


change  have  laid  their 
hands  more  lightly  on 
this  rambling  old  pile 
than  on  any  other  of 
the  old  homes  in  Ports- 
mouth. When  you 
cross  the  threshold  of 
the  door  you  step  into 
the  colonial  period. 
Here  the  Past  seems 
to  have  halted  court- 
eously, waiting  for  you 
to  catch  up  with  it. 
Inside  and  outside  the 
Wentworth  Mansion 
remains  nearly  as  the 
old  governor  left  it ; 
and  though  it  is  no 
longer  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  the 
present  owners,  in  their 
willingness  to  gratify 
the  decent  curiosity  of 
strangers,  show  a  hos- 
pitality which  has  al- 
ways characterized  the* 
place. 

The  house  is  an  ar- 
chitectural freak.  The 
main  building — if  it  is 
the  main  building — is 
generally  two  stories 
in  height,  with  irreg- 
ular wings  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square 
which  opens  on  the 
water.  It  is,  in  brief, 
a  cluster  of  whimsical 
extensions  that  look  as 
if  they  had  been  built 
at  different  periods, 
which  I  believe  was 
not  the  case.  The 
mansion  was  complet- 
ed in  1750.  It  origi- 
nally contained  fifty- 
two  rooms ;  a  portion 
of  the  structure  was  re- 
moved twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five years  since,  leav- 
ing at  present  forty- 
five  apartments.  The 
chambers  were  con- 
nected in  the  oddest 
manner,  by  unexpected  steps  leading  up  or 
down,  and  capricious  little  passages  that 
seem ,  to  have  been  the  unhappy  after- 
thoughts of  the  architect.  But  it  is  a  man- 
sion on  a  grand  scale,  and  with  a  grand  air. 
The  cellar  was  arranged  for  the  stabling  of 
a  troop  of  thirty  horse  in  times  of  danger. 
The  council-chamber,  where  for  many  years 
all  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  State 
were  discussed,  is  a  spacious,  high-studded 
room,  finished  in  the  richest  style  of  the  last 
century.    It  is  said  that  the  ornamentation 
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of  the  huge  mantel,  carved 
with  knife  and  chisel,  cost 
the  workman  a  year's  con- 
stant labor.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  council- 
chamber  are  still  the 
racks  for  the  twelve  mus- 
kets of  the  governor's 
guard — so  long  ago  dis- 
missed ! 

Some  very  notable  fam- 
ily portraits  adorn  the 
walls  here,  among  which 
is  a  fine  painting — yes,  by 
our  friend  Copley — of  the 
lovely  Dorothy  Quincy, 
who  married  John  Han- 
cock, and  afterward  be- 
came Madam  Scott.  I 
have  an  impression  that 
this  is  the  "  Dorothy  Q." 
of  Holmes's  poem  ,*  if  so, 
triply  famous  lady !  Open- 
ing on  the  council-cham- 
ber is  a  large  billiard- 
room  ;  the  billiard  -  table 
is  gone,  but  an  ancient 
spinnet,  with  the  prim  air 
of  an  ancient  maiden  lady, 
and  of  a  wheezy  voice,  is 
there ;  and  in  one  corner 


LADY  UAHOOCK,  POKTEAIT  JJY  COPLEY,  IN  TUE  WENTWOBTU  HOUSE, 
LITTLE  UARBOK. 


SIU  TUOMAB  V/ENTW'OKTU,*  WENTWOETH  U0U8E,  LITTLE  HAKUOB. 


*  "  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  dictating  to  his  secretary  in  the  Tower, 
the  day  before  his  execution,  a.i>.  1641."  Such  is  the  traditional  explanation  of  the 
picture,  which  is  after  Vandyck.   Sir  Thomas  was  the  old  governor's  ancestor. 


stands  an  old  huffet, 
near  which  the  im- 
aginative nostril 
may  still  detect  a 
faint  and  tantaliz- 
ing odor  of  colonial 
punch.  Opening 
also  on  the  council- 
chamber  are  sever- 
al tiny  apartments, 
empty  and  silent 
now,  in  which  many 
a  close  rubber  has 
been  played  by 
illustrious  hands. 
The  stillness  and 
loneliness  of  the 
old  house  seem 
saddest  here.  The 
jeweled  fingers  are 
dust,  the  merry 
laughs  have  turn- 
ed themselves  into 
silent,  sorrowful 
phantoms,  stealing 
from  chamber  to 
chamber.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  in  the  tra- 
ditional ghost  that 
haunts  the  place — 

"A  jolly  place  in  times 
of  old. 
But  something  ails  it 
uow !" 
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The  mansion  at  Little  Harbor  is  not  tlie 
only  notable  house  that  bears  the  name  of 
Went  worth.  On  Pleasant  Street,  at  the 
head  of  Washington  Street,  stands  the  former 
residence  of  another  colonial  worthy,  Gov- 
ernor John  Wentworth,  who  went  into  office 
in  1767,  and  went  out  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  royalist  of  the  most 
decided  stripe.  In  1775  a  man  named  Fen- 
ton,  who  had  become  offensive  to  the  patri- 
ots, was  given  shelter  in  this  house  by  the 
governor,  who  refused  to  deliver  the  fugitive 
to  the  people.  The  mob  planted  a  field- 
piece  (unloaded)  in  front  of  the  door-step, 
and  threatened  to  fire  if  Fenton  were  not 
forth-coming.  The  family  vacated  the  prem- 
ises, and  the  mob  entered,  doing  considerable 
damage.  The  broken  marble  chimney-piece 
is  preserved  in  its  place,  mutely  protesting 
against  the  outrage.  Shortly  after  this  event 
Governor  Wentworth  retired  to  England. 
He  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1792 
to  1800,  and  died  in  Halifax  in  1820.  This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  old  dwellings  in 
town,  and  promises  to  outlast  many  of  its 
newest  neighbors.  The  parlor  presents  the 
same  aspect  it  wore  when  the  populace 
rushed  into  it  nearly  a  century  ago ;  the 


plush  on  the  walls  has  not  faded,  and  all  the 
furniture  and  decorations  have  been  kept  in 
their  original  positions,  and  preserved  with 
scrupulous  care.  In  the  hall — deep  enough 
for  the  duel  that  is  always  fought  in  halls  in 
baronial  novels — are  full-length  portraits  of 
the  governor  and  others  of  the  family. 

There  is  still  a  third  Wentworth  House, 
also  once  occupied  by  a  colonial  governor — 
there  were  three  Governors  Wentworth — 
but  that,  and  a  hundred  other  relics  of  the 
past,  must  remain  unmentioued. 

The  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Ports- 
mouth are  innumerable.  I  have  accom- 
plished my  end  if  I  have  succeeded  in  inti- 
mating this  to  the  reader.  The  beaches  at 
Rye  and  Hampton,  and  the  summer  resorts 
inland,  annually  draw  thousands  of  persons 
to  the  neighborhood ;  for  the  most  part  they 
regard  Portsmouth  as  the  place  where  they 
purchase  their  ticket  to  Boston,  or  take  pas- 
sage on  the  little  steamer  for  the  Slioals. 
Yet  many  of  them  have  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  suffered  the  hardships  and  fatigue  of 
foreign  land  travel,  in  order  to  visit  local- 
ities that  can  not  possibly  possess  for  an 
American  one-half  the  interest  of  this  Old 
Town  by  the  Sea. 


HUNTSMEN 


A  NIMKOn  OF  THE  SKA. 


WITHIN  the  memory  of  most  of  us  there 
was  a  time  when  we  sought  some  qui- 
et spot  at  homo  to  read,  undisturbed,  a  ro- 
mance of  the  American  whale-fisheries.  The 
subject  has  charms  that  commend  it  to  all 
young  readers,  since  it  comprehends  at  the 
same  time  both  hunting  adventures  and  the 
wonders  of  the  deep.  We  are  not  surprised, 
then,  at  the  great  number  of  writers  for  boys 
who  have  chosen  this  field  for  the  scene  of 
their  books.    But  we  are  surprised  and  re- 


OF  THE  SEA. 

gretful  that  none  of  them  ever  trusted  in 
the  riches  it  contains,  and  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  follow  their  own  imaginations  into 
the  wildest  impossibilities  rather  than  to 
gather  'truths  infinitely  more  interesting. 
More  scientific  writers  have  scarcely  done 
better.  Perhaps  we  should  say  they  have 
done  worse,  for  they  have  stated  as  facts 
things  as  flimsy  as  the  flimsiest  yarns  of  the 
story-tellers.  Heretofore  there  have  been 
no  trustworthy  authorities  on  the  subject, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  writer  appears  with 
credentials  that  entitle  him  to  the  widest 
consideration.* 

He  is  not  a  romancer  who  fabricates  his 
thrilling  stories  of  the  sea  on  dry  land,  nor  a 
learned  Dryasdust,  who  comes  with  fresh 
and  sprightly  theories  from  the  dissecting- 
room,  but  a  man  from  before  the  mast,  who 
saw  and  heard  with  his  own  eyes  and  ears 
all  the  things  that  he  has  written  about. 
His  narrative  is  the  unvarnished  story  of  a 
forecastle  hand,  and  its  chief  merits  are  its 
veracity  and  its  picturesque  simplicity.  In 
some  chapters  it  is  rollicking  and  brimful 
of  adventure  ;  in  others  it  is  sad,  and  weight- 
ed down  with  the  miseries  of  forecastle  life. 
The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  ocean  are  often  so  very  naive  that 
if  we  were  not  told  of  their  author's  busi- 


*  Nimrod  of  the  Sea;  or,  the  American  Whaleman. 
By  W.  MoBKiB  Davis.  New  York :  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 
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ness,  we  could 
easily  guess  it. 
The  work  is  em- 
iueutly  one  for 
popular  entertaiu- 
ment  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  one 
of  its  most  absorb- 
ing chapters  it 
shows  the  brill- 
iant development 
of  the  American 
whale  trade.  Fur- 
thermore we  have 
nothing  to  add, 
save  to  reiterate 
that  the  whole 
subject  is  one  of 
intense  interest  to 
old  and  young, 
as,  we  think,  the  IHfH 
material  gathered 
in  the  succeeding 
pages  will  prove. 
The  historical  part 
properly  comes 
first.  Some  of  the 
adventures  will  be 
told  later  on. 

In  the  reign  of 
King  Alfred,  it  is 
said,  there  appear- 
ed in  England  a 
gallant  old  North- 
man, who  told  his 
majesty  wondrous 
stories  about  the 
whales  captured 
by  the  Finns  ofi 
the  coast  of  Lap- 
land. Alfred  was 
so  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of 
the  enterprise  that 

he  caused  the  information  to  be  spread 
through  his  kingdom,  hoping  that  his  peo- 
ple would  engage  in  it.  But  they  did  not, 
and  until  1598  there  is  no  further  record 
on  the  subject.  In  that  year,  according  to 
Hakluyt's  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  an  honest 
London  merchant  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his, 
requesting  "  to  be  advised  and  directed  in 
the  course  of  killing  a  whale."  The  answer 
conveyed  the  information  that  competent 
whalemen  and  tools  were  to  be  obtained  in 
Biscay,  where  the  people  had  been  engaged 
in  the  hazardous  business  since  1390.  The 
correspondence  resulted  in  the  equipment 
of  a  whaling  fleet,  which  met  with  great 
success,  and  was  increased  until  the  En- 
glish were  unrivaled  in  the  Greenland  fish- 
eries. Things  might  have  gone  happily,  but 
the  Dutch  intruded  on  English  ground,  and 
met  with  a  hearty  English  welcome.  Their 
tackle  and  oil  were  seized,  and  they  were 
told  to  depart,  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
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their  vessels  also.  They  submitted,  but  only 
until  some  war  vessels  arrived  to  protect 
them,  when  they  resumed  the  business,  and 
continued  it  unmolested. 

Soon  afterward  the  English  relinquished 
the  fishery,  and  did  not  again  occupy  it  until 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  1618  it 
is  recorded  that  the  whale-fisheries  of  Hol- 
land employed  12,000  men.  This  is  consid- 
ered an  exaggeration  ;  but  in  a  work  called 
Discourses  upon  Trade,  published  in  1670,  the 
statement  occurs  that  "  the  Greenland  whale- 
fisheries  of  the  Dutch  and  Hamburgers 
have  annually  400  or  500  ships,  while  the 
English  have  only  one."  It  is  also  said  that 
in  forty -six  years,  ending  with  1721,  the 
Dutch  made  5886  voyages,  and  cai)tured 
32,906  whales,  valued  at  £16,000,000.. 

Emulous  of  so  prosperous  a  traffic,  the 
English  again  made  determined  eflorts  to 
recover  what  they  had  lost,  the  government 
granting  bounties  to  whalemen,  and  allow- 
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ing  them  exemption  from  the  press-gang. 
But  for  some  hidden  reason  the  capitalists 
and  tars  alike  avoided  the  service,  and  re- 
fused the  bait  held  out  to  them.  The  amount 
of  the  bounty  offered  was  again  increased, 
and  Protestant  foreigners  were  invited  to 
immigrate  and  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
privileges  extended  to  natural-born  subjects ; 
but  England,  though  so  grand  a  naval  pow- 
er, was  still  unable  to  muster  a  whaling  fleet 
or  find  the  stalwart  men  to  man  it. 

The  service  required  strength,  pluck,  and 
enterprise.  In  these  things  Americans  would 
suit  it,  and  in  1672  the  fruit  of  their  toil  in 
the  whale-fisheries  first  appeared  in  the 
markets.  We  believe  there  is  yet  extant 
the  first  agreement  ever  made  in  America  on 
the  subject.  In  it  "James  Loper  doth  in- 
gage  to  carry  on  a  design  of  whale  catching 
on  the  island  of  Nantucket.  That  is  to  say, 
James  ingages  to  be  a  third  in  all  respects, 
and  some  of  the  town  ingages  on  the  other 
two-thirds  in  a  like  manner." 

This  little  spark,  Captain  Davis  observes, 
kindled  a  great  flame  that  burned  around 
the  world. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  smallest  scale  in 
boats  from  the  shore  by  thrifty,  industrious, 
and  courageous  men.  It  attracted  the  Amer- 
icans almost  as  much  as  it  repelled  the  En- 
glish, and  in  1761  the  small  island  of  Nan- 
tucket employed  ten  vessels  of  100  tons  each. 
In  the  year  following  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  fifteen  vessels,  and  within  twelve 
months  more  a  magnificent  fleet  of  eighty 
vessels,  all  hailing  from  Nantucket,  were 
afloat  in  search  of  whales  on  the  nearest  and 
most  distant  waters. 

The  whalebone  exported  from  America  to 
Great  Britain  reduced  the  price  of  that  ma- 
terial one-third.  The  British  government 
had  thus  far  expended  the  extraordinary  sum 
of  £1,687,902  in  bounties,  and  were  content 
a  while  to  watch  the  progress  of  their  colo- 
nial subjects  in  the  whale-fisheries ;  but  aft- 
er the  Declaration  of  Independence  they 
were  no  longer  interested  in  them,  and  re- 
newed and  added  to  their  offers  of  bounties. 
They  offered  a  premium  of  £600  to  the  ves- 
sel proceeding  to  the  Pacific,  continuing  four 
months  on  the  ground,  and,  after  being  six- 
teen months  out,  having  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  sperm-oil  on  board.  Five  hundred 
pounds  more  were  promised  to  any  of  the 
seven  vessels  having  the  next  greatest  quan- 
tity. A  second  invitation  was  also  issued 
to  foreigners,  who  were  allowed  to  import 
their  goods  free  of  duty  and  to  compete  for 
all  the  premiums.  The  pertinacity  of  the 
government  appears  as  strange  as  the  aver- 
sion of  the  sailors  to  an  exciting  service  in 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  glory. 

The  Americans  were  never  assisted  by 
their  government,  and  depended  on  their 
own  resources  alone.  Their  success  elicited 
a  brilliant  eulogy  from  Burke  in  the  English 


Parliament;  and  on  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic, 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  they  were  un- 
rivaled as  hunters  of  the  grandest  game  in 
the  world.  In  1840  the  whaling  fleet  num- 
bered 675  vessels,  most  of  them  measuring 
over  400  tons  each,  and  their  total  capac- 
ity was  200,000  tons.  They  were  manned 
by  1700  of  the  hardiest,  pluckiest,  and  most 
indomitable  seamen.  Their  value  was 
$25,000,000,  and  they  carried  on  an  annual 
business  of  $5,000,000. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Nantucket 
whalemen  is  strikingly  stated  in  Nimrod  of 
the  Sea.  They  practiced  co-operation  to  per- 
fection. "  From  the  first,"  says  Captain  Da- 
vis, "  the  people  clubbed  their  means  to 
build  or  buy  a  vessel,  and  many  branches  of 
the  labor  were  conducted  by  those  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  voyage.  The  cooper 
while  employed  in  making  casks  took  good 
care  that  they  were  of  sound  and  seasoned 
wood,  lest  they  might  leak  his  oil  in  the 
long  voyage ;  the  blacksmith  forged  the 
choicest  iron  in  the  shank  of  the  harpoon, 
which  he  knew,  perhaps  from  actual  experi- 
ence, would  be  put  to  the  severest  test  in 
wrenching  and  twisting  as  the  whale,  in 
which  he  had  a  one-hundredth  interest,  was 
secured;  the  rope-maker  faithfully  tested 
each  yarn  of  the  tow-line  to  make  certain 
that  it  would  carry  200  pounds  of  strain,  for 
he  well  knew  that  one  weak  inch  in  his  work 
might  cause  the  loss  of  a  fighting  monster ; 
the  very  women  and  girls  who  made  the 
clothing  remembered  in  their  toil  that  fa- 
ther, brother,  or  one  dearer  yet  might  wear 
the  garment,  and  extra  stitches  were  loving- 
ly thrown  in  to  save  the  loss  of  a  button  or 
the  ripping  of  a  seam."  Thus  it  was  that 
the  profits  of  the  labor  were  directly  enjoyed 
by  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  workman's 
interest  was  the  master's,  and  the  master's 
the  workman's. 

The  English  capitalists  could  not  compete 
with  such  a  hive  of  co-operationists,  al- 
though their  government  aided  them  with  a 
premium  of  ten  dollars  per  ton  burden  of 
the  vessels,  protected  them  by  excessive  du- 
ties on  American  oil,  and  granted  unprece- 
dented immunities  to  their  seamen.  They 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  honor  and 
the  glory  and  the  profit,  and  to  simply  watch 
hotv  others  could  excel  them.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  commoners  of  Nantucket, 
New  Bedford,  and  New  London  were  des- 
tined to  be  masters  of  the  whale-fisheries. 

No  doubt  those  of  you  who  are  young  are 
impatient  for  a  glimpse  of  life  on  board  a 
whaling  ship,  and  now  that  we  have  shown 
you  how  the  Americans  came  to  be  re- 
nowned in  the  profession,  this  desire  shall 
be  gratified.  The  excitement,  the  adven- 
tures, the  perils,  and  the  prizes  of  the  serv- 
ice very  naturally  allure  many  boys  of  a 
roving  disposition  away  from  home.  If  you 
happen  to  stroll  along  the  docks  to-morrow. 
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you  will  see  outside  some  of  the  shipping- 
offices  such  unflattering  advertisements  as, 
"  Greenhorns  wanted  for  whaling  voyages." 
And  not  far  off  there  will  likely  be  an  un- 
couth lad  contemplating  it  with  a  wistful 
eye,  ready  to  obey  the  first  beck  of  the  agent 
within,  and  to  sign  articles  for  a  long  three 
years'  cruise.  The  lad  is  fearful  that  the 
agent  will  reject  him ;  but  usually  the  agent 
is  as  anxious  to  ship  him  as  he  is  to  be 
shipped.  Captain  Davis  had  the  charms  of 
a  whaling  voyage  most  eloquently  described 
to  him  as  he  stood,  fresh  from  a  Pennsyl- 
vania farm-house,  in  a  New  London  ship- 
ping-office :  "  There's  fresh  beef  in  plenty ; 
the  porpoise  is  to  be  had  for  the  catching, 
and  there's  muscle  in  porpoise — ^^it  '11  stiffen 
you  up,  porpoise  will.  Then  there's  alba- 
tross as  big  as  geese — a  little  oily,  but  you'll 
get  used  to  that,  and  it  makes  a  man  water- 
proof to  eat  albatross."  And  so  the  lad,  who 
needs  no  cajolery,  willingly  writes  his  name 
in  a  sprawling  hand  to  the  articles,  and  Avith 
a  pat  on  the  back  is  sent  to  the  outfitter's 
store,  where  he  is  rigged  in  kerseys,  canvas, 
and  tarpaulin. 

The  whale-fishery  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  schools  for  seamen  that  we  have.  But 
the  relations  between  officers  and  men  were 
as  brutal  on  the  vessel  in  which  Captain 
Davis  sailed  his  first  voyage  as  on  most 
ships  in  other  services.  The  captain  and 
officers  were  tyrannical  masters,  and  the  men 
vindictive  slaves.     The  rope's-end  and,  on 
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one  occasion,  the  revolver  were  the  argu- 
ments used  to  bring  refractory  sinners  to 
their  senses.  The  officers  swore  at  the  men 
aloud,  and  cheated  them  to  their  faces.  Tho 
men  swore  at  the  officers  in  an  under-breath, 
and  were  treacherous  in  dark  corners.  Once 
there  was  a  revolt,  the  men  protecting  a  lad 
from  the  captain's  cat-o'-nine-tails.  The  mu- 
tineers were  imprisoned  without  a  trial  by 
an  ignorant  consul  of  the  United  States  in 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  ports,  and  were  released 
after  many  months  by  a  war  vessel.  Quar- 
rels, threats,  blows,  and  desertions  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  out  of  the  large 
crew  that  sailed  from  New  London  only  four 
or  five  returned  home  in  the  same  ship. 

The  good  days  of  co-operation  were  wan- 
ing, we  should  think,  when  Captain  Davis 
went  to  sea.  But  there  was  never  a  time 
when  the  crew  refused  to  work,  or  allowed  a 
whale  to  pass  without  lowering  the  boats 
and  cheerfully  risking  their  lives  in  its  cap- 
ture ;  and  a  can  of  grog  was  never  sent  to 
the  forecastle  nor  a  kind  word  said  that  did 
not  awaken  manifest  gratitude  in  these  poor 
sons  of  the  sea.  Considering  all  things,  we 
think  that  the  sailors  were  to  be  blamed 
least.  A  pathetic  incident  is  related  of  the 
illness  of  a  boy  named  Beers.  He  was  left 
alone  and  unattended,  without  nourishment 
or  medicines,  on  a  narrow  shelf  in  a  foul- 
smelling,  vermin  -  infested  pantry.  When 
one  of  the  forecastle  hands  found  him  he 
was  delirious,  murmuring  the  words  over 
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and  over  again,  "  Oh,  how  lonely  to  die  so 
far  away  from  home  and  friends ! — how  lone- 
ly !  how  lonely !"  And  when  he  recovered 
consciousness  he  stroked  the  hand  of  his 
comrade  and  continued  in  the  same  strain, 
"I  should  not  mind  dying  near  the  shore  in 
the  track  of  other  vessels ;  but  here,  so  far 
at  sea,  how  lonely  !  how  lonely !"  His  spirit 
was  not  released  until  after  many  hours  of 
suifering,  and  he  died  "  babbling  of  green 
liekls." 

All  ills  on  shipboard  were  treated  by  one 
formula.  A  powerful  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
was  first  administered  to  the  patient,  and  if 
that  effected  no  improvement,  a  still  more 
powerful  dose  of  jalap  followed,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  neutralizing  the  salts.  But  if  nei- 
ther medicine  produced  a  favorable  change, 
they  were  supplemented  by  a  potion  of  cal- 
omel that  either  killed  or  cured. 

In  the  long  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to 
the  sperm-whale  ground  there  are  few  in- 
cidents that  have  not  been  often  described 
before.  The  vessel  is  followed  by  the  fly- 
ing-fish, the  pilot-fish,  and  the  albatross,  and 
in  smooth  weather  the  crews  are  drilled  in 
capturing  a  dummy  whale.  A  spar  is  towed 
astern,  and  the  greenhorns  in  the  boats  ma- 
noeuvre around  it  with  a  great  deal  of  earnest- 
ness, and  are  taught  some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  But  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  Banks 
of  Brazil  actual  service  is  due,  and  each 
man  is  alert  for  the  stirring  cry  from  the 
mast-head,  "  There  she  blows !"  The  ship  is 
under  sail  during  the  day  only,  and  in  the 
night  she  stands  by  under  close-reefed  can- 
vas, an  arrangement  which  allows  the  crew 
long  watches  below,  and  prepares  them  for 
hard  toil  during  the  day.  The  captain  and 
mates  strain  their  eyes  across  the  waters, 
and  the  humblest  deck  hand  is  not  less  zeal- 
ous and  anxious.  When  at  last  the  word  is 
heard  from  aloft,  and  is  repeated  quick  and 
oft,  the  boats  are  manned  with  such  alacrity 
and  precision  as  are  seldom  seen  elsewhere. 

The  American  whale-boats,  by-the-way, 
are  unexcelled  in  beauty,  speed,  and  dura- 
bility. They  are  twenty -eight  feet  long, 
swelling  amid-ships  to  six  feet  in  breadth. 
The  gunwale  is  twenty-two  inches  above 
the  keel  amid-ships,  and  rises  with  an  ac- 
celerated curve  to  thirty -seven  inches  at 
each  end.  Tlie  elevation  of  bow  and  stern, 
and  a  clipper-like  upper  form,  give  them  a 
duck-like  capacity  to  ride  advancing  waves 
that  would  fill  and  sink  ordinary  boats.  The 
gunwale  and  keel  are  of  the  very  best  tim- 
ber, and  are  the  heaviest  i)arts,  giving  a  firm- 
ness to  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The  plank- 
ing is  of  half-inch  white  cedar.  We  scarce- 
ly hope  that  these  specifications  will  interest 
the  landsman,  but  by  them  the  quality  of  the 
boats  shall  be  known  to  watermen.  Let  us 
add  that  one  of  these  boats  can  be  lifted  by 
two  nusn,  and  that  it  will  make  ten  miles  an 
hour  in  a  dead  chase  by  oars  alone. 


The  equipment  of  each  consists  of  a  line 
tub,  in  which  are  coiled  300  fathoms  of  the 
best  hempen  cord;  a  mast  and  sprit -sail; 
oars,  harpoons,  and  lances ;  a  small  appara- 
tus to  extinguish  the  fires  that  might  be  ig- 
nited by  the  friction  of  the  cord  drawn  from 
the  reel ;  a  water  keg,  lantern,  candles,  com- 
pass, waif  flags  on  poles,  and  bandages  for 
wounds.  The  harpoon  is  a  barbed  triangu- 
lar iron,  very  sharp  on  the  edges,  and  the 
lance  is  a  somewhat  similar  instrument. 
There  is  a  modern  invention,  called  a  bomb- 
lance,  which  is  not  often  found  in  American 
boats.  It  is  an  iron  tube  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  sharp  at  one  end,  and  provided 
with  elastic  wings  at  the  other,  which  serve 
as  the  feathers  of  an  arrow.  The  tube  con- 
tains six  ounces  of  powder  and  a  fuse,  and 
is  aimed  at  the  w^hale's  vital  parts.  Some- 
times it  kills  instantly,  but  it  is  considered 
uncertain  in  fastening,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
American  whalemen  generally  avoid  it. 

In  boats  of  such  lightness  as  we  have  de- 
scribed the  royal  game  of  the  seas  is  chased 
and  attacked.  His  moods  are  variable,  his 
courage  is  always  the  same.  Sometimes  he 
is  killed  by  the  first  dart  of  the  harpoon,  and 
dies  a  quiet  death ;  at  other  times  he  fights 
for  hours  at  a  time,  destroys  boat  after  boat, 
mangles  the  men,  and  even  charges  at  the 
ship  itself.  Such  a  vicious  customer  was 
one  of  the  first  Captain  Davis  had  to  en- 
counter. 

As  soon  as  the  harpoon  had  struck  him 
he  swiftly  ran  a  short  distance  under  water, 
carrying  a  line  with  him.  Then  turning  in 
his  course,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  and  rushed 
at  full  speed,  with  his  head  out  of  water,  for 
one  of  the  boats,  which  he  stove  in  and  rolled 
over.  The  captain's  boat,  in  which  Davis 
was  bow-oar,  came  to  the  rescue ;  but  as  the 
captain  saw  that  the  men  were  not  in  imme- 
diate danger,  and  that  a  third  boat  was  ap- 
proaching, he  left  them  swimming,  and  at- 
tempted to  coax  the  whale  away  from  the 
wreck,  which  the  enraged  monster  was 
threshing  with  his  terrible  jaw.  Just  then 
the  W'hale  noticed  the  swimmers,  however, 
and  rushed  toward  them,  with  his  jaw  at 
right  angles  with  his  body.  But  before  he 
could  reach  them  a  second  harpoon  was 
hurled  into  him,  and  with  that  to  acceler- 
ate his  speed,  he  ran  away  to  the  windward, 
towing  the  captain's  boat  in  the  wake. 

It  was  then  the  duty  of  the  bow  oarsman 
to  grasp  the  fastening  line  and  haul  the  boat 
alongside  the  enemy,  so  that  the  lance  might 
be  used  upon  the  huge  body.  But  it  was  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  increasing  speed  of  the 
whale,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  he 
tossed  his  flukes.  The  cai)tain  used  an  im- 
])lement  called  a  spade,  wit  h  the  hope  of  sev- 
ering the  tendons  of  his  tail,  and  so  bringing 
him  to ;  but  the  operation  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  ran  with  undiminished  speed,  often 
rolling  as  he  went,  so  as  to  give  the  flukes 
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a  side-cutting  power,  with  the  intention  of 
crushing  his  little  antagonist.  Under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  the  ordinary  manoeuvre 
of  the  hunters  is  to  sheer  the  boat  to  one 
side  of  the  whale  by  taking  a  bight  of  the 
line  over  one  side  of  the  boat. 

"In  this  instance,"  Davis  tells  us,  "the 
bow  oarsman  had  been  tugging  at  the  line 
for  an  hour,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  get 
the  boat  in  advance  of  the  flukes  of  the 
whale.  A  little  line  might  be  gained  for  a 
short  time,  but  it  would  soon  be  torn  through 
the  clinging  hands,  almost  taking  the  flesh 
with  it.  This  was  certainly  very  aggrava- 
ting to  the  excited  captain,  who  was  a  reli- 
gious man,  and  under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  with  none  to  rile  him,  I  guess  he  would 
average  well  in  the  patience  line.  But  with 
all  our  troubles  on  this  day,  I  believe  he 
wished  there  had  been  no  sin  in  a  ripping 
oath. 

"He  was  a  little  hard  on  his  bow  oars- 
man, and  rather  more  than  hinted  at  some- 
body's cowardice.  This  was  too  much  for 
my  hot  Welsh  blood,  and  with  the  aid  of 
two  others  I  brought  the  boat  right  up  to 
the  iron  in  the  whale's  body,  and  coolly  pass- 
ed a  bight  around  the  thwart  and  made  all 
fast.  The  captain  was  delighted  to  be  held 
up  to  his  work  so  well,  and  plied  his  lance 
thrust  after  thrust ;  but  the  brute  seemed 
to  bear  a  charmed  life.  He  would  not  spout 
blood,  and  the  little  jets  that  came  from  the 
lance  holes  would  not  bleed  a  whale  to  death 


in  a  month.  Our  boat  buried  her  nose  in 
the  waves,  and  the  bloody  spray  leaped  over 
her  sides  as  we  swept  right  royally  onward. 
Now  our  majestic  race-horse  grew  impatient 
of  the  captain's  prodding.  He  milled  [turn- 
ed] across  our  course,  and  we  ran  plump 
against  his  head.  'Slack  line!'  roared  the 
captain.  '  Starn  all!  slack  line,  and  staru!' 
He  turned  in  his  tracks  to  step  aft  of  the 
bow  oarsman,  fearing  the  upward  cut  of  the 
whale's  jaw,  when  he  saw  that  the  line  was 
fast  to  the  thwart.  '  For  God's  sake  cut  that 
line !'  he  shouted,  as  he  sprang  forward  for 
the  hatchet ;  but  the  loosened  bight  went 
over  the  side,  as  the  whale  came  up  under 
the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  and  carried  the 
bow  clear  out  of  the  water  as  he  rounded 
slo-^Vly  forward. 

"  At  this  moment  the  captain  and  old  Ben 
[the  harpooner]  occupied  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  in  the  perilous  moment  I  was  just 
mad  enough  to  enjoy  the  expectant  look  with 
which  the  two  old  whalemen  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  on-coming  flnke^s.  Fortunate- 
ly for  all  of  us,  the  blow  was  delayed  a  mo- 
ment, and  Avhen  the  thundering  concussion 
came  it  cleared  our  boat  by  a  few  feet.  The 
other  boats  were  out  of  sight,  and  the  ship's 
hull  could  be  dimly  seen  to  the  leeward.  For 
two  hours  more  the  whale  ran  and  fought 
with  redoubled  energy.  The  captain  got 
long  darts  with  the  lance,  but  with  no  good 
effect.  The  iron  drew,  and  the  victorious 
whale  passed  from  us." 
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It  was  night-fall  when  the  worn-ont  crew 
reached  the  vessel,  and  found  that  their  com- 
rades, whose  boat  had  been  wrecked,  were  all 
safe  on  board.  On  the  next  day  the  green 
but  plucky  bow  oarsman  was  told  that  in 
fastening  the  line  to  the  boat  he  had  placed 
six  men  within  an  inch  of  death.  If  the 
whale  had  gone  down,  the  frail  craft  and  her 
crew  would  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
under  water  in  less  than  a  minute. 

More  pages  than  one  number  of  this  maga- 
zine contains  could  easily  be  filled  with  in- 
stances of  the  heroic  daring  of  whalemen, 
and  the  prowess  of  the  game  which  they  seek. 
An  infuriated  whale  is  a  vastly  more  terrible 
antagonist  than  the  wildest  and  mightiest 
of  land  animals.  His  courage  is  equal  to 
his  power,  and  instances  are  on  record  in 
which  a  sperm-whale,  after  defeating  the 
men  in  the  boats,  has  actually  rushed  upon 
the  ship,  stove  in  her  bow,  and  sunk  her. 
A  boat  or  two  lost  is  usually  the  smallest 
cost  of  an  encounter,  and  often  the  crew  are 
tossed  high  in  the  air  by  his  monstrous  flukes, 
with  a  bristling  shower  of  harpoons,  lances, 
and  splinters  following  after.  Coming  to 
the  water  bruised  and  lacerated,  the  men 
are  still  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  have  to 
avoid  his  jaws  by  diving  under  or  crawling 
over  him,  until  one  of  the  other  boats  has 
an  opportunity  to  dispatch  him.  Whale  ships 
do  not  carry  surgeons,  and  the  most  horri- 
ble wounds  are  dressed  unskillfully  by  the 
captain,  who,  in  all  probability,  knows  less 


of  surgery  than  of  Latin  or  Greek.  Ampu- 
tations are  performed  with  carpenter's  saws 
and  butcher's  knives,  and  wounds  bandaged 
with  canvas.  If  you  should  ever  meet  an 
old  whaleman  you  may  read  in  his  patches 
and  scars  the  evidence  of  the  manifold  perils 
of  his  profession. 

In  the  pretty  cemetery  at  Sag  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  there  is  a  marble  monument 
bearing  a  touching  record.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  broken  ship's  mast,  with  an  unstrand- 
ed  hawser  twisted  around  the  foot,  and  en- 
graved upon  it  are  the  names  of  six  captains 
of  whale  ships  belonging  to  the  town,  all  of 
them  under  thirty  years  of  age,  who  died, 
within  ten  years  of  each  other,  in  actual  en- 
counter with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  An 
old  whaleman  who  had  escaped  death  sev- 
eral times  used  to  declare  that  he  only  lived 
"  on  borrowed  time,  a  monument  of  God's  in- 
finite mercy."  We  may  also  mention  here 
the  case  of  Cajitain  James  Huntling  as  an 
example  of  a  whaleman's  endurance.  His 
boat  was  upset  and  rolled  over  him  by  a 
large  sperm-whale.  When  he  rose  to  the 
surface  he  was  entangled  in  the  line,  and 
struggled  hard  to  free  himself,  but  before  he 
could  succeed  he  was  jerked  out  of  the  sight 
of  his  horrified  shipmates.  A  bight  of  line 
yet  attached  to  the  whale  was  around  his 
ankle.  Drawing  himself  nearer  the  retreat- 
ing animal,  he  drew  a  sheath-knife  and  man- 
aged to  cut  the  cord.  When  he  again  came 
to  the  surface  a  boat  rescued  him  and  con- 
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veyed  liim  to  the 
ship.  His  ankle 
was  broken,  and 
in  the  presence  of 
his  men  he  set  it 
himself,  and  then 
resumed  his  usual 
duties. 

Captain  Davis 
mentions  a  sperm- 
whale  which  first 
wrecked  two  boats 
and  afterward 
charged  at  the 
ship,  tearing  away 
the  cut-water  and 
the  copper  sheath- 
ing around  the 
bow.  Several  har- 
poons, lances,  and 
bomb-lances  were 
fired  into  him 
without  effect. 
During  the  night 
he  remained  on 
the  surface  in  the 
vicinity  of  the 
wrecked  boats, 
and  was  frequent- 
ly heard  fighting 
the  fragments. 
On  the  following 

day  thirty-one  bomb-lances  more,  each  con- 
taining half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  were  ex- 
ploded in  him  before  he  yielded.  The  mon- 
ster produced  115  barrels  of  oil,  half  of  it 
head-matter,  the  value  of  which  will  be  ex- 
plained anon.  Finback  whales  are  even 
more  dangerous  than  sperm.  They  are  oc- 
casionally 120  feet  long,  and  extremely  swift 
and  powerful  in  their  motions.  But  their 
blubber  is  thin  and  the  whalebone  scant, 
and  they  are  considered  less  valuable  than 
others  of  the  species. 

When  the  whale  has  been  killed  and  is 
hauled  alongside  the  vessel,  the  "cutting 
in"  process  is  begun.  This  is  surgery  on  the 
largest  scale  known.  The  immense  carcass 
is  brought  underneath  some  elaborate  tackle 
rigged  on  board.  From  the  head  of  the 
mast  two  great  sheave  blocks  depend,  a  rope 
about  eight  inches  in  circumference  running 
through  them.  The  rope  also  passes  through 
a  corresponding  traveling  block,  to  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  a  heavy 
iron  hook  is  attached  by  a  clevis  and  bolt. 
The  fall  leads  to  the  windlass,  near  which  a 
number  of  men  stand  ready  to  lend  a  hand. 
The  rail  and  side  planks  above  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  are  all  removed,  and  two  plat- 
forms, or  gangways,  are  erected  over  the 
side  in  front  of  the  opening  thus  formed. 
The  whale  is  next  brought  directly  under- 
neath the  hoisting  tackle,  which  swings 
above  the  platforms.  On  these,  secured  by 
ropes  around  the  waist,  the  officers  are  sta- 
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tioned,  and  provided  with  broad-edged  tools 
called  spades,  which  are  mounted  on  sixteen- 
foot  poles.  A  circular  flap  is  cut  from  around 
the  whale's  eye.  One  of  the  boat-steerers 
now  appears,  dressed  in  a  rough  woolen 
suit.  Secured  by  a  rope  fastened  around  his 
waist,  he  is  lowered  on  to  the  whale's  back, 
and  inserts  the  hook  of  the  tackle  in  the  eye. 
This  is  a  dangerous  duty  in  a  heavy  sea,  the 
smooth  skin  of  the  whale  affording  but  a 
poor  footing,  while  a  score  of  sharks  are 
nibbling  around,  and  the  ponderous  hook 
and  block  are  swaying  with  the  roll  of  the 
ship. 

When  the  hook  is  inserted  the  order  is 
given  to  "haul  taut"  and  "heave  away,"  and 
the  flap,  technically  the  blanket,  or  blubber, 
slowly  ascends  beyond  the  deck  until  it 
reaches  three-fourths  of  the  height  of  the 
mainmast.  A  second  boat-steerer  then  cuts 
an  oval  plug  from  it,  which  is  secured  by  oth- 
er tackle,  both  parts  being  afterward  lowered 
into  the  blubber-room.  The  first  cut  is  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  head 
excepted,  which  is  reserved  for  the  last,  and 
the  windlass  is  constantly  working  until  five 
hundred  or  more  feet  of  the  blanket  have 
been  brought  on  board.  When  every  bit  of 
the  carcass  has  been  stripped  of  blubber,  it 
is  turned  adrift  and  floats  away,  coloring  the 
water  by  its  oozing  blood,  and  attracting  a 
shoal  of  sharks  and  a  flock  of  albatrosses, 
which  hold  carnival  in  the  sea  and  air  over 
the  fallen  majesty. 
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The  head  is  one-third  the  entire  length  of 
a  sperm-whale,  and  in  obtaining  the  valua- 
ble spermaceti  which  it  contains  the  whale- 
men divide  it  into  three  parts — the  "  case," 
the  "junk/'  and  the  bone.  The  "junk"  is 
first  hauled  on  board  and  stowed  away,  and 
then  the  "  case"  is  bailed.  You  will  find  an 
illustration  of  this  operation  below.  The 
"  case"  is  a  massive  part  of  the  head,  cellular 
in  the  interior,  the  walls  of  the  cells  running 
vertically  and  transversely.  It  is  filled  with 
an  oily  substance  of  a  faint  yellow  tint, 
translucent  when  warm.  The  oil-bearing 
flesh  forms  about  one-third  of  the  mass,  and 
in  a  large  whale  it  has  yielded  three  and  a 
half  tons.  The  case  also  contains  the  re- 
spiratory canal,  and  a  cavity  of  extraordinary 
depth  filled  with  oil.  An  opening  is  made 
at  one  end  for  the  purposes  of  bailing,  and 
it  is  next  hauled  to  a  vertical  position  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  water.  A  deep  and 
narrow  bucket  attached  to  a  line  and  pulley 
is  then  lowered,  and  brought  up  full  of  trans- 
parent spermaceti,  mixed  with  silky  integu- 
ments having  the  odor  of  freshly  drawn 
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milk.  The  sore  hands  of  the  crew,  bathed  in 
this  rich  substance,  are  relieved  and  healed, 
and  the  greenhorns  dabble  in  it  with  the  in- 
effable satisfaction  displayed  by  city  young- 
sters in  a  mud  puddle. 

As  soon  as  the  case  has  been  emptied  it  is 
abandoned,  and  the  "try-works"  are  brought 
into  use.  The  "  try-works"  are  one  of  the 
disfigurements  that  cause  merchantmen  and 
man-of-war's  men  to  laugh  at  whaling  ves- 
sels. They  are  boilers  set  in  a  foundation 
of  brick  on  the  deck,  and  are  used  for  re- 
ducing the  blubber  to  oil.  The  mainyard 
is  taken  aback,  the  mainsail  and  top-sails 
are  furled,  and,  while  the  vessel  drifts  in  her 
course,  the  fires  are  lighted.  "  Trying  out," 
as  the  work  is  called,  is  one  of  the  most 
wearisome  and  offensive  of  the  whaleman's 
toils.  Captain  Davis  states  that  he  never 
experienced  six  hours  of  greater  wretched- 
ness than  those  during  which  this  operation 
was  performed  on  his  first  whale.  The  scene 
on  board  is  weird  in  the  extreme.  Eed  flame 
and  smoke  issue  from  the  flues  and  shoot 
into  the  black  night,  bringing  the  outlines  of 

the  masts  and  rig- 
ging into  strange 
relief.  The  feet  of 
the  men  slide  over 
the  wet  and  slip- 
pery deck  at  every 
roll  of  the  ship, 
and  their  clothes 
are  wet,  sooty, 
and  greasy.  If  the 
greenhorn  has  not 
yet  repented,  the 
words  of  penitence 
will  surely  come 
to  his  lips  in  the 
"trying out."  The 
orders  of  the  offi- 
cers are  harsher 
than  ever,  and  the 
men  swear  sullen- 
ly in  rejoinder.  In 
fact,  the  ship  be- 
comes for  the  time 
"a  little  hell  on 
earth,"  and  we  can 
scarcely  wonder 
that  English  sail- 
ors avoided  so  un- 
pleasant an  occu- 
pation. With  ev- 
ery whale  caught 
the  drudgery  is  re- 
peated, and  some- 
times the  decks 
have  been  no  soon- 
er holy-stoned  and 
the  brass  -  work 
polished  than  the 
furnaces  are  again 
lighted.  The  chase 
is  magnificent 
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sport,  but  the 
"cutting  in"  and 
the  "  trying  out" 
have  an  opposite 
equivalent  in  hor- 
rors. 

The  cruise  after 
sperm  and  right 
whales  in  the  Pa- 
cihc  is  a  long  and 
dreary  one.  It 
generally  lasts  for 
three  or  four  years, 
and  there  are  few 
incidents  to  vary 
its  monotony  ex- 
cept the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase. 
Calls  are  made 
occasionally  at 
South  American 
ports,  where  the 
sailors  find  dirt 
and  debauchery 
in  abundance,  and 
frequently  man- 
age to  get  into 
conflict  with  the 
petty  authorities ; 
at  the  volcanic 
Galapagos,  where 
delicious  terrapin 
are  more  plenti- 
ful than  clams  on 
Long  Island,  and 
afford  a  welcome 
change  in  the  ves- 
sel's dietary,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  salt 
pork  and  mouldy  biscuit ;  at  the  evergreen 
Cocos  Island,  a  land  of  leaf  and  flowers,  where 
the  purest  water  is  found ;  and  at  Sandwich 
Island  ports,  where  the  smooth -tempered 
Hawaiians  exchange  innocent  hospitalities 
with  the  sailors,  and  even  extend  them  so 
far  as  to  also  exchange  names  and  clothing 
during  the  vessel's  stay  in  port. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  said  something 
about  the  form  and  habits  of  the  whale  it- 
self. A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  on 
the  subject,  and  an  old  tar  once  averred  the 
number  of  tails  a  whale  carries  depends  al- 
together on  the  quantity  of  grog  the  looker- 
on  has  drunk.  Such  authorities  as  we  have 
had  differ  most  widely,  but  Captain  Davis's 
observations  were  submitted  to  an  assem- 
blage of  old  whalemen  at  Ncav  London,  who 
unanimously  indorsed  their  accuracy  in  all 
except  two  or  three  minor  points.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  the 
whale  is  its  immense  loss  of  blood  in  death. 
It  is  presumed  to  have  a  large  supply  ar- 
terialized  in  a  reservoir,  which  is  brought 
into  use  when  that  in  general  circulation 
becomes  vitiated  during  a  x>roloDged  sub- 
mergence. This  reservoir  is  what  whale- 
men term  the  "life"  of  the  whale,  and  is 
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the  spot  sought  by  the  harpoon  and  lance. 
When  touched,  Captain  Davis  states,  the 
bloody  torrent  surcharges  the  lungs,  and  is 
expelled  through  the  spout-hole.  Suffoca- 
tion and  death  follow,  but  when  the  wound 
is  only  slight  the  agonies  of  the  dying  beast 
are  considerably  prolonged.  The  poor  creat- 
ure will  lie  on  the  surface  feebly  propelling 
itself  onward,  and,  with  quick-repeated  sobs, 
will  pour  out  its  life  by  slow  degrees,  col- 
oring the  surface  of  the  ocean  with  a  deep 
crimson.  From  this  stupor  it  is  aroused  to 
its  last  struggle.  The  head  rises  and  falls, 
and  the  flukes  thrash  the  water  rapidly. 
With  great  speed  it  will  swim  in  a  large 
circle  two  or  three  times,  and  then  fall  on 
its  side  dead,  with  "  fin  out." 

The  length  of  time  a  whale  can  remain 
below  the  surface  is  probably  much  greater 
than  has  hitherto  been  allowed.  Sometimes, 
notably  during  the  full  of  the  moon,  the 
whales  abound  over  the  feeding  ground,  and 
many  are  taken.  But  the  busy  season  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more 
during  which  none  will  be  visible.  Vessels 
will  be  spoken  from  all  i)oints  of  the  com- 
pass, and  to  the  question,  "  Have  you  seen 
whales  ?"  the  answer  will  be,  "  Not  for  a  week 
or  ten  days."    The  busy  and  dull  seasons 
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alternate  uniformly  over  an  area  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  north  and  south  by  nine  hundred 
miles  east  and  west.  Bull  whales  often  ap- 
pear as  though  they  have  been  reposing  on 
a  muddy  bottom,  and  off  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand  they  have  been  seen  with  such  bar- 
nacles on  their  lower  jaws  as  are  found  on  a 
ship's  bottom. 

In  the  same  connection  Captain  Davis 
states  an  ingenious  theory,  which  we  will 
quote  in  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  we  can 
remember  them.  "  The  '  case'  and  'junk'  of 
the  largest  spermaceti  may  attain  a  length 
of  twenty-five  feet,  a  depth  of  eleven  feet,  and 
a  breadth  of  nine  feet,  with  a  total  Aveight 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  There  is  nothing 
to  break  the  alabaster  color  of  the  interior, 
nor  any  tubular  structure,  save  the  breath- 
ing pipe.  Yet  the  animal  heat  of  this  part 
is  as  great  as  though  the  circulation  was 
perfect.  Now  blood  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  common  carrier  of  animal  economy; 
but  in  this  case  the  building  and  wasting 
processes  are  conducted  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  presence  of  blood,  with  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  whale's  body  are  proportionate- 
ly more  highly  charged  than  land  animals. 
What  are  the  uses  of  this  immense  mass? 
Most  writers  believe  that  it  acts  as  a  buoy 
to  lift  the  nostril  above  water.  But,  in  truth, 
the  head  is  much  less  buoyant  than  the  body, 
owing  to  the  heavy  casing  of  '  white  horse ;' 
and  when  the  whale  dies  the  head  turns 
spout -hole  down  and  bony  jaw  upward, 
showing  the  part  containing  the  fatty  mat- 
ter is  the  heaviest."  With  these  facts  as  a 
basis.  Captain  Davis  believes  that  the  sack 
of  oil  has  a  use  in  the  whale's  submergence. 

It  is  commonly  conceded  that  whales  have 
a  mysterious  power  of  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  instances  are  mentioned 
which,  if  trustworthy,  afford  the  strongest 
proof  possible.  Stationed  at  the  mast-heads 
of  their  vessels,  captains  have  observed  that 
when  their  boats  were  attacking  a  whale  to 
the  leeward,  a  school  several  miles  to  the 
windward,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  combat- 
ants, would  show  signs  of  alarm,  and  re- 
treat the  moment  the  first  blow  of  the  har- 
X)Oon  was  struck.  Sound  was  not  the  means 
of  communication,  as  the  distance  was  too 
great,  and  furthermore  it  is  a  well -ascer- 
tained fact  that  whales  only  signal  by  sound 
in  the  practice  of  "lob-tailing."  In  "lob- 
tailing"  the  whale  rises  perpendicularly  in 
the  water,  with  its  head  downward.  Thus 
poised,  it  will  swing  from  side  to  side,  sweep- 
ing a  radius  of  thirty  feet  with  awful  vio- 
lence. The  concussions  of  its  body  with  the 
water  may  be  heard  for  many  miles,  while 
the  sea  is  a  mass  of  foam  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  spray.  The  practice  is  supposed  to  be 
intended  for  amusement,  but  it  is  also  atocsin. 

"  Breaching"  is  another  strange  habit 
common  in  all  varieties  of  the  whale.  It 
consists  in  the  whale's  elevating  three- 


fourths  of  its  body  out  of  water,  and  then 
falling  heavily  on  its  side.  In  "  sounding" 
the  whale  raises  its  head  a  few  feet  out  of 
the  water,  gives  a  long  spout,  rounds  its 
back,  and  revolves  as  on  an  axis.  Round- 
ing higher  by  degrees,  it  gently  lifts  its 
massive  flukes  without  the  least  spray  to  a 
surprising  height,  and  the  next  mpment  it 
smoothly  disappears  beneath  the  surface  in 
a  perpendicular  descent.  Considering  the 
size  and  the  apparently  unwieldy  propor- 
tions of  the  monster,  the  litheness  with 
which  it  executes  these  movements  is  ex- 
traordinary. The  sea  is  not  disturbed,  and 
not  the  least  sound  is  heard.  "  Sounding" 
is  a  certain  indication  of  sperm-whale  on  a 
cruising  ground,  as  the  right- whale  is  never 
found  in  water  so  deep  that  the  act  is  possi- 
ble, and  as  the  humpback  and  sulphur- 
bottom  whales  do  not  intrude  on  sperm- 
whale  ground.  Unless  it  is  disturbed  by 
the  hunters,  the  sperm-whale  always  de- 
scends in  this  manner. 

Another  manoeuvre  is  "  settling,"  which  is 
often  a  means  of  safety  to  the  whale  when 
diving  or  running  will  not  avail.  From  a 
position  of  inaction  the  whale  can  suddenly 
sink  without  a  stroke  of  the  tail  or  fins,  and 
without  any  aj)parent  effort.  It  is  as  a  mass 
of  lead,  and  sinks  from  the  head  of  a  pursu- 
ing boat  so  rapidly  that  the  harpoon  may 
be  darted  but  not  delivered.  Many  whales 
thus  escape. 

The  speed  of  the  sperm-whale  and  the 
regularity  of  its  movements  are  scarcely  less 
wonderful.  A  vessel  once  gave  chase  to  a 
whale,  and  ran  after  it  at  the  rate  of  ten 
knots,  with  yards  squared  and  every  stitch 
of  canvas  stretched.  But  during  twelve 
hours  of  daylight  she  did  not  gain  one  knot 
on  the  whale,  which  passed  from  sight.  In 
other  instances  captains  of  vessels  have  care- 
fully ascertained  the  course  of  a  fleeing  whale 
in  an  afternoon's  chase,  and  have  followed  it 
during  the  night.  At  the  return  of  daylight 
the  same  whale  has  still  been  in  sight  ahead 
or  astern,  having  stood  through  the  dark  on 
the  course  in  which  it  started.  On  one  oth- 
er occasion  a  whale  began  a  chase  to  the 
windward  as  soon  as  he  was  struck,  towing 
the  boat  after  him.  The  ship  followed  with 
a  full  top-sail  breeze,  but  in  four  hours  the 
whale  and  the  boat  in  tow  were  lost  to  sight. 

A  large  sperm-whale  will  produce  about 
one  hundred  and  seven  barrels  of  oil.  Its 
length  is  about  seventy-nine  feet,  its  height 
at  the  forehead  eleven  feet,  and  its  width 
nine  or  ten  feet.  It  has  about  fifty  teeth, 
the  heaviest  of  them  weighing  about  one 
pound  and  a  half. 

According  to  Captain  Davis  the  skin  is 
not  naked.  Beneath  what  is  called  "  the 
black  skin"  a  curdy  deposit  is  found,  which 
is  easily  scraped  away  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  and  reveals  a  close  fur  one-eighth  of 
au  inch  in  thickness.   This  fur  envelops  the 
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entire  surface,  and  has  root  in  the  true  skin 
or  blubber.  The  flesh  is  a  dark  red,  very 
firm,  and  of  the  texture  of  rope-yarn.  It  is 
fit  for  food  in  an  emergency,  but  is  not  sought 
by  epicures.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  104°  Fahrenheit. 

The  whales  are  gregarious  in  their  hab- 
its, but  the  old  males  are  often  found  alone. 
Their  ordinary  rate  of  travel  is  about  five 
miles  an  hour,  although  they  far  exceed  that 
when  urged  by  the  hunters.  The  young  are 
said  to  measure  fourteen  feet  in  length  at 
their  birth.  How  long  they  remain  with 
their  mother  is  unknown,  but  the  herd 
watches  them  until  they  attain  a  consider- 
able size.  The  milk  is  white  and  fatty. 
They  are  supposed  to  live  to  a  great  age ; 
and,  apropos,  a  story  is  told  of  a  sailor  whose 
boat  was  wrecked,  while  he  and  his  mess- 
mates were  tossed  high  into  the  air,  by  a 
mad  whale's  flukes.  As  he  came  down,  aft- 
er half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the  whale  await- 
ed him  with  open  mouth,  and  instead  of 
sinking  as  deeply  into  the  sea  as  he  had 
been  high  in  the  air,  he  slid  smoothly  into 
the  whale's  interior.  As  soon  as  he  recover- 
ed breath  he  drew  out  his  tobacco-box  and 
helped  himself  to  a  liberal  "quid,"  which 
he  rolled  over  and  over  in  his  mouth  as  he 
laughed  at  his  adventure.  Presently  he 
arose  from  the  soft  but  moist  couch  on 
which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  surveyed 
the  apartment,  which  contained  many  won- 
ders, you  may  be  sure.  Some  writing  on 
one  of  the  walls  attracted  his  attention,  and 
on  examination  it  proved  to  be  the  words, 
"Jonah,  B.C.  862."  This  amused  him  so 
much  that  the  "  quid"  fell  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  the  whale  at  once  began  to  writhe  and 
show  a  violent  dislike  to  the  nicotine.  A 
happy  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  he  cut  his 
plug  of  tobacco  into  small  pieces,  which  he 
distributed  over  the  floor.  The  whale  then 
heaved  more  violently  than  ever,  and  while 
Jack  was  holding  his  sides  at  the  joke,  he 
was  shot  into  the  water  and  almost  on  board 
one  of  the  ship's  boats.  Some  of  his  com- 
rades doubted  his  wondrous  story,  but,  for 
the  benefit  of  unbelievers,  he  had  brought 
back  with  him  a  pocket-knife  with  a  buck- 
horn  handle  on  which  were  stamped  Jonah's 
initials  and  an  American  eagle. 

The  whale's  mouth  is  out  of  proportion  to 
its  other  parts,  and  is  so  narrow,  compara- 
tively speaking,  that  one  might  suppose  the 
animal  would  have  difficulty  in  entrapping 
its  prey.  But  its  food  is  the  voracious  cut- 
tle-fish, or  "squid,"  which  is  found  at  great 
depths,  and  is  allured  by  a  white  and  shin- 
ing object.  The  jaw  and  tongue  of  the 
sperm-whale  are  of  silvery  whiteness,  and 
thus  nature  enables  the  creature  to  over- 
come the  defect.  The  sperm-whale  only 
frequents  deep  water ;  the  male  is  much 
larger  than  the  female ;  the  upper  jaw,  the 
"  case,"  and  the  "junk"  form  the  greater 


portion  of  the  head ;  and  the  under  jaw  is 
supplied  with  ivory  teeth.  The  right-whale 
is  found  only  in  soundings  off  the  coast ;  the 
female  is  larger  than  the  male  ;  the  lower 
jaw,  with  its  lips  and  tongue,  is  much  larger 
than  the  upper  jaw ;  neither  the  upper  nor 
the  lower  jaw  is  supplied  with  teeth,  the 
upper  jaw  having  great  slabs  of  whalebone 
instead.  The  sperm-whale  is  the  more  com- 
bative of  the  two,  and  no  large  bull  whale 
of  its  species  is  taken  that  has  not  been 
scarred  by  the  teeth  of  its  rivals.  The 
sperm-whale  is  dangerous  to  the  huntsmen 
at  each  end.  The  motions  of  its  flukes  are 
limited;  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  if  is 
possessed  of  admirable  skill  in  fencing  with 
the  jaw.  The  right- whale's  jaw  is  not  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  is  more  active  and  powerful 
with  its  flukes  than  the  sperm-whale ;  and 
there  is  a  spot  on  the  upper  jaw  which  is 
seemingly  as  sensitive  as  the  antennae  of 
an  insect.  However  swiftly  a  right- whale 
may  be  advancing  on  a  boat,  a  slight  prick 
on  this  point  will  suddenly  arrest  his  move- 
ments, and  he  will  not  advance  a  yard  far- 
ther, but  will  either  descend,  back,  or  turn 
to  the  right  or  left. 

A  large-sized  right-whale  will  afford  three 
hundred  barrels  of  inferior  oil  and  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  bone. 

The  golden  days  of  American  whaling  are 
over.  In  the  Eevolutionary  war  Nantucket 
alone  lost  by  capture  134  vessels,  and  the 
war  of  1812  was  also  disastrous.  But  from 
both  of  these  calamities  the  whalers  recov- 
ered, and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the 
whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States  consisted, 
in  1840,  of  over  670  vessels,  with  a  capacity 
of  220,000  tons.  The  introduction  of  petro- 
leum materially  reduced  the  demand  for  and 
the  consumption  of  whale-oil,  however,  and 
the  trade  received  a  serious  blow  when  the 
rebel  cruiser  /S/tenaw^Zoa/i  destroyed  thirty-four 
United  States  vessels  on  the  arctic  ground. 

At  present  the  fleet  numbers  203  vessels, 
showing  a  decrease  of  fifteen  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  past  two  years.  Our  entire 
import  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  in  1872  was 
about  three-fourths  of  our  import  of  sperm 
alone  in  1853,  and  one-fourth  of  our  import 
of  whale-oil  alone  in  1851.  Our  import  of 
whalebone  in  1872  was  only  one-twenty- 
eighth  of  the  import  of  1853.  No  whaling 
grounds  have  beeu  abandoned,  and  every 
sea  and  ocean  are  still  explored  by  American 
whalemen.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  arc- 
tic fishery  will  be  discontinued  soon,  as  the 
perils  that  attend  vessels  visiting  it  have 
caused  the  demand  of  an  increased  rate  of 
insurance.  Nevertheless  the  arctic  fleet  in 
1873  numbered  about  thirty-two  vessels,  al- 
though the  disasters  of  the  previous  year 
were  numerous.  The  profits  of  whaling  are 
exceedingly  small,  and  the  wealthiest  cap- 
italists engaged  in  it  are  seeking  other  em- 
ployments for  their  ships. 
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THE  TWO  ANCHOES. 

By  R.  H.  STODDARD. 


It  was  a  gallant  sailor  man 

Had  just  come  home  from  sea. 
And  as  I  passed  him  in  the  town 

He  sang  "  Ahoy !"  to  me. 
I  stopped,  and  saw  I  knew  the  man— 

Had  known  him  from  a  boy ; 
And  so  I  answered,  sailor-like, 

"Avast!"  to  his  "Ahoy!" 
I  made  a  song  for  him  one  day — 

His  ship  was  then  in  sight — 
"The  little  anchor  on  the  left, 

The  great  one  on  the  right." 

I  gave  his  hand  a  hearty  grip. 

"  So  you  are  back  again  ? 
They  say  you  have  been  pirating 

Upon  the  Spanish  Main  ; 
Or  Avas  it  some  rich  Indiaman 

You  robbed  of  all  her  pearls  ? 
Of  course  you  have  been  breaking  hearts 

Of  poor  Kanaka  girls !" 
"Wherever  I  have  been,"  he  said, 

"I  kept  my  ship  in  sight— 
♦The  little  anchor  on  the  left, 

The  great  one  on  the  right.'" 

"I  heard  last  night  that  you  were  in; 

I  walked  the  wharves  to-day, 
But  saw  no  ship  that  looked  like  yours. 

Where  docs  the  good  ship  lay  ? 
I  want  to  go  on  board  of  her." 

"And  so  you  shall,"  said  he; 


"But  there  are  many  things  to  do 
When  one  comes  home  from  sea. 

You  know  the  song  you  made  for  me  ? 
I  sing  it  morn  and  night— 

'The  little  anchor  on  the  left, 
The  great  one  on  the  right !' " 

"But  how's  your  wife  and  little  one?' 

"Com<e  home  with  me,"  he  said. 
"Go  on,  go  on ;  I  follow  you." 

I  followed  where  he  led. 
He  had  a  pleasant  little  house; 

The  door  was  open  wide. 
And  at  the  door  the  dearest  face— 

A  dearer  one  inside ! 
He  hugged  his  wife  and  child  :  he  sang- 

His  spirits  were  so  light — 
"The  little  anchor  on  the  left, 

The  great  one  on  the  right." 

'Twas  supper-time,  and  we  sat  down — 

The  sailor's  wife  and  child, 
And  he  and  I :  he  looked  at  them. 

And  looked  at  me,  and  smiled. 
"I  think  of  this  when  I  am  tossed 

Upon  the  stormy  foam, 
And  though  a  thousand  leagues  away, 

Am  anchored  here  at  home." 
Then,,  giving  each  a  kiss,  he  said, 

"  I  see  in  dreams  at  niglit 
This  little  anchor  on  my  left. 

This  great  one  on  my  right !" 
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WnALE'S-BACK  LIGHT. 


MY  first  visit  to  the  Isles  of  Slioals  was 
made  in  mid-August.  The  grass  had 
every  where  the  emerald  brightness  of  the 
first  June  days,  before  the  sun  has  parched  it 
or  the  dust  has  dimmed  its  glory.  But  the 
emerald  of  the  grass  was  outrivaled  by  the 
sapphire  of  the  sea.  The  fact  that  it  was 
Sunday  made  the  natural  stillness  of  the 
day  more  evident.  I  had  driven  down  from 
Portsmouth,  along  the  lovely  banks  of  the 
Piscataqua,  through  the  pretty  village  of 
Newcastle,  past  many  a  field  already  sump- 
tuous with  golden-rod,  to  a  point  of  land  at 
the  extreme  mouth  of  the  river,  and  directly 
facing  the  Shoals.  Here  lived  a  "  scholar 
gypsy,"  in  a  house  nearly  two  centuries  old, 
with  one  spacious  room  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  the  others,  and  all  over  the  exterior  a 
woodbine's  beautiful  entanglement.  The 
hush  of  recent  sorrow  brooded  over  all. 
The  little  heroine  of  Celia  Thaxter's  Foot- 
Prints  on  the  Sand  quietly  reveled  in  the  per- 


fect air  and  light.  I  strolled  down  to  the 
last  extremity  of  the  land,  and  looked  out 
over  the  flashing  sea  to  the  group  of  islands 
two  or  three  leagues  away.  But  for  the 
great  houses  upon  Star  and  Appledore,  they 
would  have  made  a  very  little  break  on  the 
horizon.  I  had  been  reading  Celia  Thaxter's 
little  book  about  them.  How  strange  it 
seemed,  so  looking  at  them,  that  they  should 
have  inspired  so  much  enthusiasm,  so  much 
poetry — that  they  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  so  much  comedy  and  tragedy  and  event- 
ful life ! 

The  next  day  I  took  the  handsome  little 
boat  that  plies  between  Portsmouth  and 
Appledore,  and  past  pleasant  Kittery-side, 
where  the  stately  mansion  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  hero  of  Louisburg,  was  pointed 
out  to  me — past  the  scene  of  my  visit  of 
the  day  before — we  glided  on  until  we  reach- 
ed the  open  sea,  and  struck  out  for  the  slow- 
ly lifting  bulk  of  Appledore.  Whale's-back 
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Light  lifted  upon  the  left  its  mass  of  fresh 
new  granite  side  by  side  with  the  weather- 
stained  old  light-house  in  which  a  light  no 
longer  shines.  Drawing  near  Appledore  the 
boat's  shrill  whistle  announced  the  number 
of  our  passengers,  and  soon  after  we  land- 
ed on  the  pretty  floating  wharf  which  the 
Laighton  brothers  have  provided  for  the  safe- 
ty and  comfort  of  their  guests.  Of  course 
there  was  a  pleasant  gathering  upon  the 
wharf  of  curious  or  expectant  people,  and 
there  were  many  greetings,  and  there  was 
much  kissing.  The  house  at  Appledore 
stretches  its  long  veranda  across  the  head 
of  a  little  cove.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the 
"  lordly  pleasure-house"  is  the  cottage  where 
Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter,  the  princess  of  this  Thule, 
holds  her  court,  she  being  the  sister  of  the 
brothers  Cedric  and  Oscar  Laighton,  whose 
pleasant  faces  and  simple,  breezy  manners 
are  not  the  least  attractive  features  of  their 
hospitality.  In  front  of  Mrs.  Thaxter's  cot- 
tage is  the  flower  garden  which  she  has  cel- 
ebrated in  her  book,  and  this  August  day  it 
was  a  splendid  rage  of  color,  the  flame  of  the 
nasturtiums  leaping  every  where  among  the 
poppies  and  sweet-peas,  the  corn-flowers  and 
the  marigolds.  The  sun  that  shines  upon 
these  barren  ledges  and  the  winds  that  visit 
them  seem  not  only  to 

"Touch  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance," 

and  to  make  blanched  cheeks  ruddy  once 
again,  but  to  bestow  on  every  flower  that 
blooms  upon  the  Isles  a  color  that  its  kin- 
dred on  the  main  can  seldom  boast. 

So  far  as  weather  was  concerned,  my  first 
visit  to  the  Shoals  was  a  good  deal  of  a  fail- 
ure. I  had  but  a  few  hours  of  pleasant 
weather.  All  of  the  second  day  a  chilly 
storm  prevailed,  and  the  third  day  was  du- 
biously fair.    Still  I  walked  pretty  thor- 


oughly around  and  over  Appledore  and  Star, 
and  saw  enough  to  make  me  long  for  more, 
and  then  took  the  Major,  the  Star  boat,  for 
Portsmouth,  and  went  home,  resolved  to 
come  again  as  soon  as  possible.  My  next 
visit  was  early  in  June. 

At  Portsmouth  I  found  the  little  schooner 
Molly  at  the  wharf  ready  to  take  me  to  the 
Shoals  as  soon  as  the  tide  should  slack — for 
the  tide  in  the  Piscataqua  is  not  to  be  ig- 
nored. It  runs  with  a  tremendous  energy. 
There  is  one  point  in  the  river  which  is  felic- 
itously called  "  Pull-and-be-damned  Point," 
so  hard  is  it  to  row  against  the  tide.  Mean- 
time the  rain  came  down  right  merrily,  and 
I  took  shelter  in  a  carpenter's  loft  upon  the 
wharf,  and  tried  to  get  prodigiously  inter- 
ested in  a  chart  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  which 
proved  conclusively  that  the  millennium 
would  come  in  1843.  It  came  for  me  when 
at  length  we  loosed  our  hawser  and  swung 
out  into  the  stream.  This  was  at  two 
o'clock.  It  was  after  seven  when  the  Molly 
dropped  her  anchor  at  the  Shoals  ;  but  I  had 
left  her  in  a  whaling-boat  an  hour  before, 
with  her  sails  idly  flapping,  near  Duck  Isl- 
and, that  lay  like  some  grim  monster  roaring 
for  its  food.  We  went  so  near  that  we  could 
see  the  sandpipers  playing  in  its  jaws,  as 
the  famed  Egyptian  birds  play  in  the  croc- 
odile's, picking  his  teeth  for  him.  Duck 
Island's  teeth  are  terrible  incisors,  terrible 
grinders  too.  Alas  for  the  poor  vessel  that 
is  driven  upon  them!  This  island  is  less 
bold  than  any  of  the  others,  and  has  reefs 
running  far  out  in  all  directions.  It  is  the 
farthest  north  of  all  the  islands,  about  a 
mile  from  Appledore,  and  has  no  inhabitants, 
nor  now  any  sign  of  former  occupation. 

The  other  islands  of  the  group  are  Apple- 
dore, which  is  next  further  south ;  then  Mal- 
aga ;  then  Haley's  or  Smutty-Nose ;  then  Ce- 
dar;  then  Star;  then,  half  a  mile  to  the  south, 
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White  Island,  with  Seavey's  semi-detached 
from  it  by  a  bar  dry  at  low  water ;  then  Lon- 
doner, half  a  mile  to  the  west.  The  four  last 
named  are  in  New  Hampshire,  the  rest  be- 
long to  Maine.*  The  total  area  of  the  whole 
group  does  not  exceed  six  hundred  acres. 

Appledore,  once  called  Hog  Island,  and 
sometimes  even  now  insulted  by  that  epi- 
thet, is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and,  all 
things  considered,  by  far  the  most  attract- 
ive, though  Star  and  White  have  their  pe- 
culiar charms.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile 
across  its  widest  part.  A  valley  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  portions.  The  great  house 
of  entertainment  stretches  across  this  valley, 
with  pleasant  lawns  in  front  of  it,  not  comb- 
ed too  carefully,  and  in  the  rear  the  huge 
kitchens  and  laundries  which  so  vast  an 
establishment  requires.  On  rising  ground 
a  few  rods  north  from  the  house  stands  a 
broad-based,  substantial  monument  to  the 
"  Hon.  Henry  B.  Laighton.  Died  May  18, 
1865.  Aged  61."  His  right  to  be  called 
honorable,  I  judge,  had  other  basis  than  his 
having  held  some  office  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  New  Hampshire.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  been  a  man  of  stalwart  form  and  re- 
markable endurance,  with  great  intelligence 
and  force  of  character,  entirely  original,  not 
without  prejudices,  and  withal  "  a  good 
hater,"  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
loved.  Conceiving  very  naturally  a  disgust 
for  politics,  he  accepted  the  keepership  of 
White  Island  Light,  which  he  tended  faithful- 
ly for  six  years.  The  prose  of  those  six  years 
has  long  since  vanished  ;  their  poetry  has 
been  preserved  for  us  in  Mrs.  Thaxter's  verse, 
aild  still  more  perfectly  in  that  prose  poem 
which  records  her  experiences  of  child  life 
upon  White  Island.  Mr.  Laighton  never  set 
foot  on  the  main-land  again  after  he  had 
once  left  it.  For  five-and-twenty  years  he 
regarded  its  dim  outline  with  unmixed  aver- 
sion, only  regretting  that  it  was  not  further 
off.  Leaving  White  Island,  he  came  to  Ap- 
pledore with  his  family,  and  built  himself  a 
cottage,  not  with  any  idea  of  giving  public 
entertainment.  But  the  keen-scented  found 
him  on  his  mimic  continent,  and  almost  be- 
fore he  knew  it  he  was  "  a  host  in  himself." 
The  fact  that  this  great  establishment  came 
from  such  a  small  beginning  is  evidently  one 
reason  why  it  never  loses  its  attraction. 

The  things  that  grow  are  always  much 
more  interesting  than  the  things  that  are 
made.  With  five  hundred  guests  crowding 
its  tables,  overflowing  its  beds,  and  swarm- 
ing up  and  down  its  long  piazzas,  the  Apple- 
dore is  still  home-like  to  a  degree  that  has 
no  parallel.  The  genius  that  directed  its 
beginning  still  presides  over  its  comforts 
and  conveniences.    It  is  no  wonder  that 


*  For  map  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals  see  page  634  of  this 
nuraher. 


year  after  year  the  guests  of  former  years 
return  to  revel  in  this  pure  and  silent  world. 

The  air  of  Appledore  is  full  of  spicy  scents 
of  shrubs  and  tiny  plants — scents  more  de- 
licious than  home-coming  ships  from  Spain 
ever  brought  with  them  to  these  Isles. 
When  the  sweet-bay  distills  its  wholesome 
fragrance  in  July  or  August  weather,  that 
is  the  grand  climacteric.  There  is  but 
one  tree  growing  upon  Appledore — an  elm, 
covered  with  yellow  lichen,  which  pierces 
the  piazza  of  the  hotel  midway  of  its  enor- 
mous length;  but  the  low  blueberries  grow 
every  where,  and  the  spiked  tendrils  of  the 
blackberry  and  raspberry  make  many  a  for- 
bidding interlacement.  And  think  not  flow- 
ers are  lacking. 

"  So  bleak  these  shores,  v/ind-swept,  and  all  the  year 
Washed  by  the  wild  Atlantic's  restless  tide. 
You  would  not  dream  that  flowers  the  woods  hold 
dear 

Amid  such  desolation  dare  abide." 

This  is  the  poet's  challenge.  Then  she  sings 
a  sweet  anthology  of  the  flowers  that  blos- 
som, from 

"  The  first  wind-flower  trembling  on  its  stem" 
to  those  that  shiver  in  October's  nipping 
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air.  As  I  wandered  over  Appledore  the  Ist 
of  June,  there  were  places  where  I  hardly 
dared  to  tread  for  fear  of  crushing  out  a 
colony  of  the  delicate  houstonia,  and  the 
more  delicate  trientalis  was  growing  all 
about,  and  the  pretty  stone-crop,  and  I  knew 
the  pimpernel  was  not  far  off,  and  already 
the  ground  was  pricked  with  promises  of 
golden -rod — autumn  foreboded  when  the 
spring  had  hardly  gone.  From  Londoner  I 
brought  home  the  first  blossoms  of  wild  pea  , 
and  upon  White  Island  the  wild  morning- 
glories  were  tumid  to  the  verge  of  opening. 

The  different  islands  have  much  more  like- 
ness than  unlikeness,  but  they  have  their 
individual  traits.  Appledore  is  wealthiest 
in  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  in  the  variety  of 
its  conformation  ;  Haley's  boasts  the  largest 
plot  of  arable  land ;  Star  is  the  barrenest  of 
all,  except  White  Island,  but  not  even  Ap- 
pledore can  quite  compete  with  its  majestic 
cliffs  and  crags,  and  nowhere  else  do  the 
rocks  bear  the  marks  of  such  convulsions. 
Duck  Island,  with  its  fierce  Shag  and  Mingo 
reefs,  is  unlike  any  of  the  others.  This  isl- 
and would  seem  to  have  named  the  group 
the  Isles  of  Shoals — not  the  Isle  of  Shoals, 
as  is  so  often  said  and  written.  But  there 
are  those  who  say  that  the  group  was  so 
called  because  of  the  "  shoals"  of  fish  which 
were  their  first  attraction,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  "  The  Shoal  of  Isles"  is  an 
appellation  not  unknown  to  old  geographers. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  that  there  seem- 
ed to  be  a  "  shoal,"  a  "  school,"  of  them. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the 
way  in  which  the  grass  and  herbage  nes- 
tle among  the  rocks,  as  if  they  fain  would 
clothe  their  jagged  forms  Avith  many-tinted 
drapery.  The  mosses  and  the  lichens  emu- 
late their  zeal.  Appledore  is  almost  as  rich 
in  them  as  any  mountain-side.  And  still 
the  glory  of  these  islands  is  not  in  any  thing 
that  clothes  the  rocks,  but  in  the  rocks 
themselves.  If  they  could  be  stripped  bare 
of  every  scrap  of  green  they  nourish  with 


precarious  food,  they  would  be  just  as  grand 
as  they  are  now,  though  far  less  beautiful ; 
for  their  soft  grays  and  browns  wed  very 
happily  with  the  scanty  grass  and  foliage, 
and  bring  forth  exquisite  effects  of  color. 
But  who  shall  fitly  say  or  sing  the  wonder 
of  these  cliffs  and  crags,  these  precipices 
that  repel  the  ever-fresh  invasions  of  the 
sea,  these  seams  and  scars,  these  dikes  and 
battlements,  these  veins  of  different  sorts  so 
curiously  twisted,  so  fantastically  braided, 
by  the  fiery  hands  that  moulded  all  this 
fearful  pageantry  ?  In  what  a  fierce,  wild 
mood  the  elemental  forces  must  have  been 
when  they  did  so  strange  a  piece  of  work  as 
this? 

"A  heap  of  bare  and  splintery  crags 

Tumbled  about,  by  lightning  and  frost, 
With  rifts  and  chasms  and  storm-bleached  jSigs 

That  wait  and  growl  for  a  ship  to  be  lost: 
No  island,  but  rather  the  skeleton 
Of  a  wrecked  and  vengeance-smitten  one." 

South  Gorge,  on  Appledore,  is  a  wondrous 
spot,  where  the  trap-rocks,  every  where  soft- 
er than  the  adjoining  granite,  has  been  eaten 
out  by  the  sea.  It  gives  one  a  tolerable — 
one  might  say  intolerable — idea  of  eternity 
to  think  how  long  the  sea  must  have  been 
gnawing  and  nibbling  here  to  bring  about 
the  present  state  of  things.  There  are  scores 
of  these  dikes  about  the  Shoals,  but  this  one 
is  the  finest  of  them  all ;  and  near  by  there 
is  a  fearful  precipice  with  a  retreating  base, 
and  there  being  a  convenient  cleft,  you  can 
lean  over  the  edge  and  fancy  yourself  lean- 
ing over  the  prow  of  some  enormous  ship 
aground  ui)on  the  half-tide  rocks  below,  or 
upon  Noah's  ark  atop  of  Ararat.  Here  at 
the  edge  of  evening  it  is  well  to  come  and 
linger  till  White  Island  Light  flashes  its  red 
and  white  alternately,  and  you  think  of  the 
sad  poem  which  begins, 

"I  lit  the  lamps  in  the  light-house  tower, 

For  the  sun  dropped  down  and  the  day  was  dead ; 
They  shone  like  a  glorious  clustered  flower- 
Ten  golden  and  five  red." 
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You  think,  too,  of  that  story  told  by  Mrs. 
Thaxter  of  the  Nottingham  galley  that  was 
wrecked  long,  long  ago  upon  Boon  Island, 
and  how  the  men  waxed  ravenous  for  each 
other's  flesh,  and  of  that  other  story  she  has 
told  in  verse  of  the  young  couple,  newly 
wed,  who  went  to  keep  the  light,  and  how 

"  Death  found  them ;  turned  his  face  and  passed  her  by, 
But  laid  a  finger  on  her  lover's  lips, 
And  there  was  silence.   Then  the  storm  ran  high, 
And  tossed  and  troubled  sore  the  distant  ships. 

"  Nay,  who  shall  speak  the  terrors  of  the  night, 
The  speechless  sorrow,  the  supreme  despair  ? 
Still,  like  a  ghost,  she  trimmed  the  waning  light. 
Dragging  her  slow  weight  up  the  winding  stair. 

"With  more  than  oil  the  saving  lamp  she  fed. 
While,  lashed  to  madness,  the  wild  sea  she  heard ; 
She  kept  her  awful  vigil  with  the  dead, 
And  God's  sweet  pity  still  she  ministered." 

Boon  Island  is  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 
Appledore,  and  about  as  far  from  the  Maine 
coast.  There  is  something  awful  in  its  lone- 
liness. There  is  no  soil  upon  the  island  save 
a  little  that  has  been  imported  from  the 
main-land,  but  out  of  this  observant  eyes  once 
noted  morning-glories  creeping  up  against 
the  weather-beaten  light-house  tower.  From 
Appledore  this  tower  alone  is  seen,  the  island 
is  so  insignificant. 

Appledore  has  now  only  one  dwelling  on 
it  separate  from  the  hotel.  But  there  was 
a  time  when  all  its  southern  slope  looking 
toward  Star  was  dotted  thick  with  human 
habitations,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pa- 
thetic than  the  remains  of  these  that  now 
enhance  the  natural  loneliness  of  the  spot. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  till 
1679  the  main  hamlet  was  at  Appledore,  a 
good  spring  of  water  having  probably  at- 
tracted it.  But  this  hamlet  went  to  ruin 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  all  that 
is  now  left  of  it  is  the  seventy  or  eighty 
garden  and  cellar  walls,  all  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  vines  and  mosses,  and  a  few 
graves,  dug,  where  only  they  could  be,  in 
swampy  hollows,  with  the  granite  slabs  of 
the  island  placed  at  head  and  feet — slabs 
quarried  for  the  hapless  mourners  by  the 
lightning  and  the  storm.  Sitting  among 
the  ruins,  imagination  builds  them  up  again, 
and  tries  to  people  them  with  the  folk  who 

made  this  wilder-   

ness  once  blossom 
with  their  rose  of 
joy.  The  names  of 
some  of  them  are 
known  to  us.  One 
of  them  was  Will- 
iam Pepperell,  the 
father  of  famous  Sir 
William,  who  had  a 
sister  Margery  who 
was  drowned  one 
day  close  by  the 
Shoals.  Perhaps 
when  afterward  Mr. 
Pepperell  made  his 


home  in  Kittery,  wee  Margery's  bones  were 
carried  thither.  There  was  a  church  here 
once,  but  where  no  man  can  say;  and  what 
is  more  wonderful,  there  was  an  "  academy," 
to  which  "even  gentlemen  from  some  of  the 
principal  towns  on  the  sea-coast  sent  their 
sons  for  literary  instruction." 

Over  against  Star,  on  Appledore,  is  the 
cottage  of  Jorje  Edvart  Ingebertsen,  an  old 
Norse  viking,  whom  a  few  years  ago  the 
Laightou  brothers  invited  to  settle  here. 
He  it  was  who  first  saw  poor  Marie  Hontvet 
standing  like  a  spectre  on  the  half-tide  rocks 
of  Malaga  the  morning  after  Louis  Wagner's 
butchery  of  Karen  and  Annetta  Christiansen. 
He  it  was  who  first  went  to  her  and  back 
with  her  to  the  house  where  hell  had  been 
let  loose.  Rowing  me  over  the  placid  wa- 
ters one  day  last  summer  (1873),  he  told  me 
something  of  that  day  of  horrors.  His  chil- 
dren are  named  Julius  and  Walderaar  and 
Axel  and  Gustava  and  Thora  Ingebertsen — 
names,  like  his  own,  that  seem  the  natural 
blossom  of  these  rugged  shores.  It  fell  to 
Julius  on  my  second  visit  to  the  Shoals  to 
be  my  ferry-man.  White  Island  was  so  girt 
with  foam  after  a  stormy  night  that  landing 
there  was  dangerous,  so  I  gave  my  day  to 
Star  and  Londoner.  Star  Island  has  been 
changing  very  rapidly  within  the  last  few 
years.  Now  it  has  entirely  lost  the  quaint 
and  interesting  features  of  its  ancient  life, 
which  were  not  long  ago  its  great  attraction 
after  its  natural  scenery.  In  1873  a  hotel, 
called  the  Oceanic,  was  built  here,  which  cost 
$300,000.  Though  it  accommodates  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  many  guests  as  the  tripartite 
house  at  Appledore,  it  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. Since  the  close  of  the  first  season  there 
has  been  a  steady  march  of  improvement. 
The  few  Star  Islanders  who  were  left  in  1873 
have  sold  their  cottages  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  great  house.  The  worst  of  them  have 
been  pulled  down,  others  have  been  fitted 
up  as  cottages  for  guests.  They  were  not 
beautiful,  they  were  not  sweet  or  clean,  but, 
seen  from  a  safe  distance,  they  were  very 
picturesque.  They  clung  like  limpets  to  the 
rocks.  Their  walls  and  roofs  were  covered 
with  that  yellow  lichen  which  abounds  at 
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Star  as  nowhere  else.  It  makes  splendid 
masses  of  warm  color  on  the  rocks,  and  when 
its  background  is  the  dark  blue  trap-rock,  it 
contrasts  with  it  superbly.  It  is  said  that 
the  Shoalers  do  not  like  to  give  up  their 
rude  homes,  though  ever  so  well  paid  for 
them.  One  of  them  on  Haley's,  who  had 
migrated  from  Star,  said  to  me,  "  We  want 
to  keep  together,  some  of  us,  as  long  as  we 
can."  The  proprietor  of  the  Oceanic  is 
building  wharves  and  pavilions,  and  mak- 
ing paths  and  lawns,  and  doing  every  thing 
he  can  in  order  to  deserve  success. 

Star  Island  was  comparatively  unoccupied 
for  a  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  Apple- 
dore  and  Smutty-Nose.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  attained  a  sudden  popularity,  and 
Appledore  declined  in  importance.  The  gold- 
en age  for  Star,  and  for  the  Shoals  generally, 
was  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  in- 
liabitants  on  all  the  islands,  fishing  was  pur- 
sued with  steady  industry,  and  besides  great 
quantities  of  fish  sold  on  the  main,  every 


winter  five  or  six 
Spanish  ships  were 
loaded  with  dry  fish 
for  Bilbao.  We  can 
with  difficulty  con- 
jure up  a  mental 
picture  of  that  pros- 
perous time.  Ear- 
lier all  women  were 
outlaws  at  the 
Shoals,  doubtless 
because  only  the 
worst  came  for 
the  worst  purposes. 
Now,  unquestiona- 
bly, there  were  good 
women  and  true, 
faithful  and  quiet 
souls,  but  they  had 
not  all  this  char- 
acter. There  were 
typical  fish  -  wives 
among  them,  and 
there  were  no 
stocks,  ducking- 
stools,  or  whipping- 
posts, as  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  to 
punish  the  incor- 
rigible. The  first 
inhabitants  of  the 
islands  have  been 
described  as  "  in- 
dustrious, prudent, 
and  temperate ;" 
but  quite  other  in- 
ferences must  be 
drawn  from  the  le- 
gal records  of  the 
seventeenth  centu- 
ry. There  was  no 
end  to  scolding  and  quarreling  and  drinking 
and  fighting.  Joane  Ford,  "  for  calling  the 
constable  horn-headed  rogue  and  cow-head 
rogue,"  was  punished  by  nine  stripes  given 
to  her  in  presence  of  the  court.  In  1667  ten 
fishermen  were  convicted  of  drinking  twelve 
gallons  of  wine  in  one  day.  John  Andrews, 
who  had  a  scolding  wife,  was  convicted  the 
same  year for  swearing  that  he  was  above 
the  heavens  and  the  stars,  at  which  time  the 
said  Andrews  did  seem  to  have  drunk  too  much, 
and  did  at  that  time  call  the  witnesses  dogs, 
toads,  and  foul  birds."  Entries  akin  to  these 
are  plentiful. 

But  for  the  Revolutionary  war  Star  Island 
might  have  had  a  much  longer  career  of 
prosperity.  The  town  of  Gosport  was  in- 
corporated in  1715,  and  as  late  as  1767  it  had 
284  residents.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  the  Shoalers  were  held  guilty 
of  giving  shelter  and  sustenance  to  the  ene- 
my, and  were  ordered  to  quit  the  islands. 
The  desertion  was  so  general  that  in  1775 
only  forty -four  persons  were  remaining. 
March  11, 1775,  Henry  Andres  received  twen- 
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ty  shillings  "  for  Msting  the  flag,"  and  it  has 
been  inferred  that  this  flag  was  the  British. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  a  few  families  strag- 
gled back,  but  there  was  never  any  real  pros- 
perity again.  The  morals  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  were,  if  possible,  worse  than  in 
the  century  previous  :  marriage  without  the 
ring  was  not  uncommon.  In  1811  there  were 
at  Star  eleven  families  and  "  two  solitaires" 
— fifty-two  souls ;  in  1824  fourteen  families 
and  "  one  solitaire."  Ever  since  they  have 
been  thinning  out,  and  now  on  all  the  group 
only  a  handful  remain  who  are  descended 
from  the  old  inhabitants. 

Just  back  of  the  ledges  on  which  once 
stood  the  town  of  Gosport,  upon  the  highest 
rock  at  this  end  of  the  island,  stands  the 
little  meeting-house.  It  is  thirty -six  by 
twenty -four  feet  on  the  outside,  and  the 
stone  walls  are  two  feet  thick.  These  stone 
walls  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Morse,  who  dedicated  the  meet- 
ing-house on  the  24th  of  November,  1800. 

The  inhabitants  can  not  hum  it  for  fuel, 
and  it  will  be  imperishable,"  said  the  ded- 
ication sermon.  In  1859  the  steeple  was 
adorned  with  a  vane.  The  event  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  following  entry  in  the  town 
records:  "At  a  considerable  expense  the  in- 
habitants of  these  Isles  have  put  up  a  beau- 
tiful vane  on  our  chapel.  May  their  own 
hearts  yield  to  the  breathings  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  as  that  vane  does  to  the  wind!" 
Doubtless  the  odor  of  sanctity  was  not  a 
stranger  to  these  walls,  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous odor  must  frequently  have  been 
that  of  the  fish  stored  here  upon  week-days, 
and  sometimes  for  a  continuous  period  when 
there  was  no  regular  preaching.  A  church 
built  by  the  islanders  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centuiy^  mainly  with  the 


timbers  of  Spanish  ships  that  had  been 
wrecked  upon  the  Shoals,  lasted  the  centu- 
ry nearly  through.  In  1790  it  was  wanton- 
ly set  on  fire  by  a  gang  of  fishermen,  who 
held  a  wild  revel  by  its  light  until  it  had 
completely  vanished.  Not  far  from  the  new 
meeting-house  stands  the  deserted  school- 
house,  a  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
blowing  eerily  through  a  shattered  win- 
dow ;  and  a  little  farther  on  stands  the  snug 
parsonage  which  was  built  for  the  Rev.  Jo- 
siah  Stevens  in  1802,  when  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  dear  old  Samuel  Haley,  of 
Smutty-Nose,  and  settled  here  for  life. 

Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Stevens's  cairn  there 
is  another  of  much  more  significance,  bear- 
ing the  record  of  a  much  longer  ministry 
upon  the  slab  that  covers  it.  Under  it  lies 
buried  Rev.  John  Tucke,  whose  ministry  be- 
gan in  1733,  and  lasted  till  his  death,  in 
1773.  He  filled  the  medical  as  well  as  the 
pastoral  office,  and  it  is  graven  on  his  sep- 
ulchre that  he  "  was  a  useful  physician  both 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  people."  Some 
of  the  entries  in  the  town  records  having  ref- 
erence to  the  payment  of  his  salary  might 
have  emanated  from  the  teeming  brain  of 
Mrs.  Gamp  or  Truthful  James : 

"On  March  11th  1T62,  A  genarel  free  voot  past 
amongst  the  inhabents  that  every  fall  of  the  year 
when  Mr.  Rev<**  John  Tucke  has  his  wood  to  Carry 
home  evary  men  will  not  com  that  is  abel  to  com  shall 
pay  forty  shillings  ould  tenor." 

"March  12th  i769,  A  genarel  free  voot  past  amongst 
the  inhabents  to  cus  [cause]  tow  men  to  go  to  the 
Rev''- Mr.  John  Tucke  to  hear  wether  he  was  willing 
to  take  one  Quental  of  fish  each  man,  or  to  take  the 
price  of  Quental  in  ould  tenor  which  he  answered  this 
that  he  thought  it  was  easer  to  pay  the  fish  than  the 
money  which  he  consented  to  taik  the  fish  for  the  year 
insuing." 

"  On  March  ye  25  1771,  their  was  a  meating  called 
and  it  was  gurned  until  the  23d  day  of  apirel." 
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lu  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Shoals 
there  is  ouly  oue  uame  more  venerable  than 
that  of  Tucke,  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Brock, 
Tvho  was  the  first  Puritan  minister  at  the 
Shoals.  Before  his  time  the  Shoalers  had 
been  firm  adherents  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
as,  with  some  few  exceptions,  were  all  the 
colonists  north  of  the  Merrimac  River.  Very 
bitter  was  the  animosity  between  the  Epis- 
copalians and  the  Puritans,  and  the  Shoalers 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  discussions  that 
were  going  on  npon  the  main.  The  first 
ministers  at  Appledore  were  all  ardent  Epis- 
copalians; but  when  the  authority  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  was  extended  over  the 
Shoals,  in  1652,  the  Rev.  John  Brock  was  sent 
thither  by  the  Boston  Puritans.  His  minis- 
try continued  until  1662.  Cotton  Mather 
said  of  him :  "  He  dwelt  as  near  heaven  as 
any  man  upon  the  earth.  I  scarce  ever 
knew  any  man  so  familiar  with  the  great 
God  as  our  dear  servant  Brock."  Many  sto- 
ries have  been  preserved  concerning  him, 
one  by  Cotton  Mather,  "to  Illustrate  and 
Demonstrate  the  Providence  of  God  our  Sav- 
iour over  the  Business  of  Fishermen."  The 
story  is  too  good  in  Mather's  words  to  be 
told  in  any  others : 

"  When  our  Mr.  Brock  lived  on  the  Isles 
of  Shoals  he  brought  the  fishermen  into  an 
agreement  that  besides  the  Lord's  Day  they 
would  8i)end  one  day  of  every  mouth  together 
in  the  worship  of  the  Glorious  Lord.  A  cer- 
tain day  which  by  their  Agreement  belong- 
ed unto  the  Exercises  of  Religion  being  ar- 
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rived,  they  came  to  Mr.  Brock  and  asked 
him  that  they  might  put  by  their  meeting 
and  go  a-fishing,  because  they  had  Lost  many 
Days  by  the  Foulness  of  the  weather.  He, 
seeing  that  without  and  against  his  consent 
they  resolved  upon  doing  what  they  asked 
of  him,  replied,  '  If  you  will  go  awaj^,  I  say 
unto  you,  "  Catch  fish  if  you  can !"  But  as 
for  you  that  will  tarry,  and  worship  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  this  day,  I  will  pray  unto  Him 
for  you  that  you  may  afterward  take  fish 
till  you  are  weary !'  Thirty  men  went  awaj'^ 
from  the  meeting  and  Five  tarried.  The 
thirty  that  went  away  from  the  meeting 
with  all  their  Craft  could  catch  but  four 
Fishes.  The  Five  which  tarried  went  forth 
afterward  and  they  took  five  Hundred.  The 
fishermen  were  after  this  readier  to  heark- 
en unto  the  Voice  of  their  Teacher." 

Another  storj^,  told  of  Mr.  Brock  in  Math- 
er's Magnolia  Christi,  is  to  the  effect  that 
once  a  fisherman  who  had  often  made  him- 
self useful  in  ferrying  the  people  to  church 
lost  his  boat  in  a  storm.  He  reported  the 
fact  to  Mr.  Brock,  hinting  that,  considering 
his  past  services,  the  Almighty  was  hardly 
justified  in  treating  him  so  shabbily.  "  Go 
home  contented,  good  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Brock. 
"  I'll  mention  it  to  the  Lord.  You  may  ex- 
pect to  find  your  boat  to-morrow."  And 
sure  enough  he  did.  It  came  up  from  the 
bottom  on  the  fluke  of  a  A'^essel's  anchor 
lying  in  the  roads.  There  is  another  story 
that  redounds  less  to  his  credit  than  to  the 
glory  of  a  iDarishioner  whose  name,  alas ! 

has  perished.  Sup- 
posing, my  breth- 
ren," he  was  saying, 
" that  any  of  you 
should  be  overtak- 
en in  the  bay  by 
a  northeast  storm, 
your  hearts  trem- 
bling with  fear,  and 
naught  but  death 
before  you,  what 
would  you  do  ?" 
The  reply  was  in- 
stantaneous from  an 
unconscious  skeptic 
of  the  supernatural, 
"  I'd  h'ist  the  fores'l 
and  scud  away  for 
Squam."  This  story 
is  not  one  of  those 
preserved  by  Cotton 
Mather.  After  Mr. 
Brock  came  a  Mr. 
Hall,  and  then  a 
Mr.  Belcher.  It  was 
during  his  pastor- 
ate that  the  exo- 
dus from  Appledore 
took  place  and  the 
settlement  of  Star 
Island  began. 
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The  modern  grave-yard  upon  Star  is  on 
the  western  side.    Some  of  its  monuments 
are  quite  ambitious.    In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tucke  and  Stevens  monuments  there  are 
several  ancient  graves,  with  the  slab  of  the 
island  at  their  heads  and  feet,  with  the  ini- 
tials of  the  dead  carved  upon  them  so  rudely 
that  one  surmises  a  father's  or  a  husband's 
hand  did  this  poor  homage  in  some  interval 
of  painful  toil.    A  strip  of  swampy  verdure 
runs  across  the  island  here,  and  beyond  to 
the  east  the  cliffs  tower  up  again.  Nowhere 
else  are  they  quite  so  magnificent  as  here. 
As  you  walk  over  them,  with  the  sun  blaz- 
ing on  them  brightly,  your  eyes  are  almost 
blinded  by  their  storm-bleached  whiteness, 
and  by  the  sparkling  mica  that  is  one  of 
their  most  prominent  constituents.  Upon 
the  summit  of  this  eastern  portion  of  Star 
Island  there  is  a  monument  erected  by  the 
islanders  to  Captain  "  John  Smith,  the  dis- 
coverer of  these  Isles."    This  monument  is 
^'  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."    It  is  a 
triangular  marble  prism  set  upon  the  land- 
ing of  a  three-cornered  flight  of  steps.  The 
sides  of  the  prism  are  covered  with  long  and 
tedious  inscriptions.    The  top  was  originally 
surmounted  by  three  Turks'  heads,  in  token 
of  those  lopped  off  by  Captain  Smith  before 
the  town  of  Regall,  in  Hungary,  when  the 
Christian  army  was  besieging  it.    So  proud 
was  Captain  Smith  of  this  exploit  that  he^ 
named  the  rocks  off  Cape  Ann,  now  called" 
the  Salvages  (pronounced  by  fishermen  along 
the  coast  Sol  wages),  "The  Three  Turks' 
Heads,"  and  the  cape  itself  he  named  Cape 


Tragabigzanda,  after  the  lovely  princess  who 
rescued  him  from  slavery  at  Constantinople. 
It  is  painful  to  imagine  what  the  Marblehead 
dialect  would  have  made  of  Tragabigzanda 
if  the  name  had  been  retained.  One  of  the 
three  Turks'  heads  upon  the  monument  is 
still  in  good  condition ;  a  second  much  the 
worse  for  wear ;  the  third  has  been  destroyed 
by  stress  of  weather,  or  been  carried  off  by 
vandal  hordes.  The  statement  of  the  monu- 
ment that  Captain  Smith  was  the  discoverer 
of  these  Isles  is  not  corroborated  by  archaeol- 
ogists. He  saw  them  in  1614,  when  he  was 
sailing  along  the  coast  with  eight  men  in  a 
pinnace,  and  when  afterward  he  published 
a  Description  of  New  England,  he  spoke  of 
them  as  "  Smith's  Isles,  a  heape  together, 
none  neare  them,  against  Accominticus." 
That  he  should  hav6  given  them  his  name 
speaks  well  for  his  appreciation  of  their 
character.  They  did  not  wear  it  long.  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  in  1623  refers 
to  "Smith's  Isles"  in  mentioning  a  new 
plantation  on  the  Piscataqua.  No  later  use 
of  this  name  has  been  discovered  in  English ; 
but  in  a  chart  of  "  Novi  Belgii"  contained 
in  Montanus's  Nieiiweonhelcende  Weereld,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1671,  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  are  still  called  "  Smit's  Eylaut."  As 
for  the  real  discoverers  of  these  islands, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Gosnold  sight- 
ed them  in  1602,  and  Martin  Pring  in  1603, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them 
in  the  chronicles  until  1605,  when  they 
were  seen  by  De  Monts,  with  whom  sailed 
the  famous  Charaplain,  who  acted  as  the 
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chronicler  of  the  voyage.  Champlaiu  de- 
scribes them  as  "  three  or  four  rather  promi- 
nent islands  (isles  asses  hautes)  on  the  West 
Ipswich  Bay."  Their  guide  along  the  coast 
was  an  Indian  named  Panonias,  whose  new- 
ly wedded  squaw  stood  in  the  prow  of  the 
pinnace  as  she  sailed  from  j)lace  to  place. 
She  was  a  stolen  bride,  and  two  years  later 
he  was  murdered  by  her  jealous  kindred. 
But  his  faithful  Ouagimon  rescued  his 
corpse,  and  carried  it  to  Port  Royal,  whence 
in  the  spring  a  solitary  canoe  stealthily 
bore  it  by  night  to  a  lone  sandy  islet  near 
Cape  Sable,  called  the  Island  of  the  Dead. 
The  story,  much  more  fully  told,  can  be 
found  in  Mr.  Jeuners's  admirable  little  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  to  which  I 
am  indebted  for  a  great  many  of  the  histor- 
ical statements  contained  in  this  paper. 

Leaving  Star  Island,  my  young  viking 
rowed  me  through  a  troubled  sea  to  London- 
er. This  island  is  the  tamest  of  the  group, 
but  it  has  a  pleasant  little  cove  on  the  north- 
eastern side,  and  at  the  northwestern  ex- 
tremity a  jagged  mass  of  the  most  tusk-like 
rocks  to  be  found  any  where  upon  the  Isles. 
Fortunately  they  are  on  the  land  side  of  the 
island,  yet  even  here  it  is  terrible  to  fancy 
how  they  would  gore  the  hull  of  any  vessel 
that  should  be  cast  upon  them.  There  is  a 
deserted  house  on  Londoner,  round  which 
a  little  piece  of  grass  was  marvelously  green, 
the  clover  marvelously  sweet.  There  were 
doriesful  of  drift-wood  above  high -water 
mark,  and  we  bore  away  a  goodly  store,  and 
that  night  it  made  a  splendid  flame  for  a 
company  of  three  at  Appledore.  Early  the 
next  morning  my  young  viking  brought  his 
dory  round  with  the  good  news  that  it  was 
feasible  to  land  upon  White  Island.  White 
Island  is  about  a  mile  from  Appledore.  By 
itself  it  is  very  small,  but  a  bar  that  is  bare- 
ly covered  at  high  water  connects  it  with 
Seavey's  Island,  w^hich  is  a  little  larger,  if 


not  nearly  so  striking  in  its  configuration. 
Without  the  light-house  White  Island  would 
be  a  fascinating  spot.  Its  eastern  end  is 
very  high  and  fearfully  abrupt,  and  so  makes 
a  barrier  between  the  light-house  and  the 
onslaught  of  the  easterly  gales. 

But  the  light-house  gives  to  White  Island 
a  significance  that,  without  it,  it  could  never 
have.  Even  a  commonplace  light -house 
makes  poets  of  us  all,  and  this  is  no  com- 
monplace one.  Few  light-houses  are  more 
picturesque  in  their  shape  or  situation.  The 
new  tower  rising  eighty  feet  and  more  from 
its  base,  and  thirty  feet  additional  from  the 
low- water  mark ;  the  truncated  cone  of  the 
old  tower  of  Mr.  Laighton's  time  beside  it ; 
the  long  covered  walk,  well  stanchioned  to 
defy  the  power  of  wind  and  wave ;  the  tidy 
little  cottage  at  its  end ;  the  patch  of  brilliant 
green  about  it ;  the  little  girl,  with  cheeks  so 
brown  and  red,  who  shyly  scanned  the  first 
of  all  the  rout  of  summer  visitors — all  this, 
against  a  background  of  delicious  sea  and 
sky,  made  such  a  picture  that  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  it.  The  keeper  is  an  old  Star 
Islander.  His  assistant  took  me  up  into  the 
tower  and  showed  me  the  working  of  the 
lamp,  its  splendid  prisms,  the  machinery  for 
making  it  revolve.  It  is  a  Fresnel  light,  and 
the  light  alone,  exclusive  of  the  tow^er,  cost 
about  $30,000.  There  is  a  superb  view  from 
the  top,  and  one  gets  there  a  sense  of  airi- 
ness and  freedom  such  as  must  stir  in  sail- 
ors' breasts,  only  a  hundred  times  stronger, 
as  they  stand  high  up  on  the  foot-ropes  of 
the  yards,  while  their  good  ships  plunge 
upon  their  way. 

The  keeper's  assistant  pointed  out  to  me 
the  window  through  which,  as  Mrs.  Thaxter 
tells,  a  wave  once  broke  in  a  tremendous 
storm  and  sent  a  barrel  of  walnuts,  that  were 
drjdng  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  rolling  and 
dancing  down  the  stairs.  But  then  he  add- 
ed, "That  story  don't  go  down  with  some 
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of  US  round  here :  these  people  that  write 
pieces  for  the  magazines  stretch  things  a 
good  deal  sometimes."  However,  he  con- 
lirmed  the  much  more  striking  story  of  that 
night  when  the  whole  ponderous  walk  (more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  length)  between  the 
cottage  and  the  light  was  "  carried  thunder- 
ing down  the  gorge  and  dragged  out  into 
the  raging  sea." 

Haley's  Island,  once  called  Smutty-Nose, 
with  Malaga,  with  which  a  sea-wall  con- 
nects it,  and  Cedar  Island  lie  between  Star 
and  Appledore,  and  make  with  them  the  har- 
bor of  the  Shoals.  There  is  a  breakwater 
between  Haley's  and  Cedar,  which  is  much 
out  of  repair.  Rumor  was  saying  that  the 
government  was  soon  to  put  it  in  good  or- 
der. Haley's  Island  is  next  in  size  to  Apple- 
dore. Cedar  and  Malaga  are  very  small. 
Haley's  has  more  soil  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  in  the  early  history  of  the  islands  the 
wealthier  and  more  aristocratic  islanders 
lived  here,  and  orchards  were  planted,  and 
sheep  and  cattle  grazed  among  the  rocks. 
To-day  literally  and  figuratively  it  is  more 
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fragrant  of  the  ancient  life  of  the  Shoals 
than  any  other  spot.  For  it  was  "a  very 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell"  that  greeted  us 
as  we  rowed  into  the  dock  near  which  two 
or  three  fish-houses  are  still  standing,  with 
bits  of  the  old  "  fish-flakes"  on  which  some 
fish  were  drying  close  at  hand.  Four  or 
five  well-tanned  fishermen  were  lying  about 
upon  the  rocks,  dozing  and  blinking  in  the 
sun.  A  few  rods  from  the  w^harf  is  the 
house  in  which  Annetta  and  Karen  Chris- 
tianson  were  murdered  by  Louis  Wagner  in 
March,  1873.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
incongruous  element  should  have  intruded 
upon  the  life  of  the  Shoals.  They  had  had 
their  tragedies,  but  they  were  far  away. 
The  tradition  of  them  had  grown  softer 
and  softer  with  time.  But  once  here,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest  in  Louis 
Wagner  and  the  victims  of  his  devilish  cru- 
elty. When  I  went  to  the  Shoals  for  the 
first  time  I  was  shamefully  ignorant  of  the 
whole  affair.  I  had  not  read  one  word  about 
it  in  the  newspapers.  Suddenly  I  found  ray- 
self  deeply  interested.    The  old  man  Inge- 
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bertsen  was  my  ferry-man,  aud  I  extracted 
from  him  every  particular  of  that  eventful 
morning  when  Marie  Hontvet,  standing  upon 
the  half-tide  rocks  of  Malaga,  held  out  her 
hands  to  him  imploringly.  A  year  later  I 
found  the  interest  in  the  murder  at  the 
Shoals  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  my  own  quite 
unabated.  I  cross-questioned  young  Inge- 
bertsen  as  if  I  were  conducting  the  case  for 
the  people  against  the  prisoner,  and  against 
the  people  for  the  prisoner.  Another  fam- 
ily was  about  moving  into  the  house.  I  did 
not  envy  them.  The  blood-stained  paper 
had  been  torn  from  the  walls  by  relic-hunt- 
ers. A  fellow -passenger  from  Portsmouth 
confessed  to  a  piece  in  his  pocket  with  no 
questionable  blot  upon  it.  I  think  he  would 
have  sold  it  to  me  for  a  certain  sum,  but  I 
made  him  no  offer.  The  window-frame  of 
the  window  through  which  Marie  thrust  out 
the  young  wife  Annetta  into  the  nipping- 
air  has  been  carried  away  bodily.  But  there 
was  the  stone  on  which  she  stood,  only  half 
wakened  from  her  innocent  sleep,  when  Wag- 
ner clove  her  fair  young  head  asunder.  He 
dragged  her  body  back  into  the  house,  where 


Karen  was  lying  dead,  and  then  sat  down 
and  ate  a  hearty  meal.  He  had  rowed  ten 
miles  in  the  bright  moonlight  to  do  this  deed, 
and  now  he  must  row  back  again.  What  a 
fine  opportunity  to  reflect  on  his  night's 
work,  of  which  the  total  profit  had  been 
sixteen  dollars ! 

But  the  shade  of  Louis  Wagner  is  no 
match  for  another  shade  that  haunts  this 
island.  Once  landed  there,  I  found  my  in- 
terest in  the  former  ebbing  very  fast,  my  in- 
terest in  the  latter  growing  very  rapidly. 
This  other  shade  is  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Haley, 
whose  name  the  island  bears  more  properly 
than  Smutty-Nose,  though  this  name  was 
the  first,  suggested  by  a  long  black  point  of 
rock  that  stretches  out  from  it  to  the  south- 
east. Samuel  Haley's  house  is  near  the  tiny 
wharf  which  he  constructed,  and  a  little  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  of  it  I  found  a  broken  head- 
stone bearing  the  inscription : 

"  In  memory  of  Mr<  Samuel  Haley  who  died  in  the 
year  1811  Aged  84.  He  was  a  man  of  great  Ingenuity 
Industry  Honor  and  Honesty,  true  to  his  Country  & 
A  man  who  did  A  great  Publik  good  in  Building  A 
Dock  &  Receiving  into  his  Enclosure  many  a  poor  Dis- 
tressed Seaman  &  Fisherman  in  distress  of  weather." 
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HALEY  DOOK  AND  HOMESTEAD. 

(In  the  third  house  from  the  left  the  Wagner  murder  was  committed.) 


I  gathered  handfuls  of  great  dandelions, 
and  cherry  blossoms  from  the  stunted  trees 
he  may  himself  have  planted,  and  scattered 
them  upon  his  grave.  An  island  is  a  very 
fitting  monument  for  such  a  man.  Let  it 
be  called  Haley's  Island  as  long  as  it  en- 
dures !  He  was  a  man  of  character  and  en- 
terprise, as  his  epitaph  relates.  As  he  turn- 
ed over  a  flat  stone  one  day  he  found  three 
bars  of  solid  silver.  With  this  treasure  he 
built  the  sea-wall  that  connects  Smutty- 
Nose  with  Malaga,  not,  I  should  judge,  in 
quite  its  present  shape.  Then,  too,  he  built 
the  wharf  near  by,  and  he  built  a  rope- walk 
270  feet  long,  and  set  up  windmills  to  grind 
his  own  corn  and  wheat.  I  found  one  of  the 
millstones  still  in  use,  but  as  a  step  before  a 
warehouse  door.  His  sheep  and  cattle  used 
to  graze  over  the  rougher  portions  of  the  isl- 
and, but  he  reduced  a  generous  piece  to  cul- 


tivation. It  was  his  custom  every  night  to 
put  a  light  in  the  seaward  window  of  his 
house  for  the  sake  of  vessels  sailing  near. 

**  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  heams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

May  I  not  find  his  grave-stone  lying  flat 
next  time  I  wander  thither ! 

Not  far  from  his  own  grave  there  are  four- 
teen close  together,  with  slabs  of  granite  at 
each  head  and  foot.  These  are  the  graves 
of  the  Spanish  sailors  of  the  great  ship  Sagun- 
to  that  was  wrecked  here  one  bitter  winter 
night  in  a  driving  snow-storm.  Some  of  the 
sailors  got  ashore,  it  seems,  and  crawled  in 
the  direction  of  old  Haley's  light,  but  died 
before  they  reached  it,  and  he  found  their 
bodies  lying  across  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  his  house  the  next  morning.  Soon  oth- 
ers were  washed  ashore,  and  he  gave  them 
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LEDGE  OF  ROOKS,  SxMUTTY-NOeE. 


"  Christian  burial,"  and  placed  the  nameless 
granite  slabs  for  them. 

"  O  Spanish  women,  over  the  far  seas. 

Could  I  but  show  you  where  your  dead  repose — 
Could  I  send  tidings  on  this  northern  breeze 
That  strong  and  steady  blows ! 

"Dear  dark-eyed  sisters,  you  remember  yet 

These  you  have  lost,  but  you  can  never  know 
One  stands  at  their  bleak  graves  whose  eyes  are  wet 
With  thinking  of  your  woe !" 

Besides  Samuel  Haley's  three  bars  of  sol- 
id silver  not  much  of  treasure  has  been 
found  so  easily,  though  it  is  said  a  little 
black  pot  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  was  found 
upon  Star  Island,  buried  by  Captain  Kidd, 
of  course ;  and  once  a  fisherman  from  Star, 
hunting  for  drift-wood  in  the  coves  at  Ap- 
pledore,  found  Spanish  dollars  scattered  all 
about,  sole  proof  of  some  sad  wreck  upon  its 
pitiless  crags. 

Most  of  the  silver  coins  found  hereabouts 
have  been  found  one  at  a  time  in  fishes' 
mouths,  like  Peter's  in  the  miracle.  "  And 
is  it  not  a  pretty  sport,"  wrote  Captain  John 
Smith,  "  to  pull  up  twopence,  sixpence,  and 
twelvepence  as  fast  as  one  can  hale  or  veare 
a  line  ?  The  salvages  compare  the  store  in 
the  sea  to  the  hairs  upon  their  heads ;  and 
surely  there  is  an  incredible  abundance  of 
them  upon  the  coast." 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  little  fish- 
ing smacks  that  cater  for  the  guests  at  Star 
and  Apxdedore  go  forth  at  morning  and  re- 
turn at  eve.  It  is  still  pleasanter  to  see  the 
seine  fishers  in  their  great  boats  close  to  the 
shore  drawing  in  their  seines.  No  curves 
can  be  more  graceful  than  those  made  by 
the  little  floats  of  the  seine  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  it  is  being  drawn. 

I  have  not  tried  to  analyze  the  fascina- 
tion of  this  island  wilderness.  It  might  not 
prove  an  easy  or  a  profitable  task.  But  some 
of  the  elements  of  it  must  be  apparent  to  the 
least  observant  eye. 

After  having  staid  here  for  a  few  days  the 


towns  and  cities  of  the  continent  become  a 
dream,  a  myth,  to  you.  Groilig  back  to  Bos- 
ton, you  are  surprised  to  find  both  the  State- 
Houses  still  standing.  One's  experience  here 
begets  a  feeling  that  our  ordinary  world  is 
too  large. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  sit  down  on 
these  cliffs  for  weeks  and  wait  for  a  great 
storm,  as  the  Cape  Cod  preachers  used  to  sit 
and  watch  for  the  providential  whales  on 
which  their  salary  depended.  One  of  these 
storms  has  raged  in  Lowell's  verse  with 
mighty  clangor  ever  since  he  wrote  his 
Appledore.  Missing  the  storm,  all  visitors 
should  read  the  poem..  Whatever  be  its 
mood,  the  sea  about  these  shores  has  never 
any  lack  of  arts  and  sorceries."  To  quote 
Captain  Smith  again, "  What  sport  doth  yield 
a  more  pleasing  content  with  less  hurt  or 
charge  than  crossing  the  sweet  Ayre  from  He 
to  He  over  the  silent  streams  of  a  calm  Sea  V 

I  looked  out  over  such  a  sea  the  morning 
of  my  last  day  at  Appledore.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  south  sprang  up,  and  I  bade  good-by  to 
my  gracious  hosts  and  my  solitary  fellow- 
guest,  and  went  on  board  the  Molly,  who 
very  soon  spread  her  white  wings,  and  made 
straight  for  Portsmouth  Harbor. 

"  Behind  us  lay  the  islands  that  we  loved, 

Touched  by  a  wandering  gleam. 
Melting  in  distance  where  the  white  sails  moved 

Softly  as  in  a  dream. 
Drifting  past  buoy  and  scarlet  beacon  slow, 

We  gained  the  coast  at  last, 
And  up  the  harbor,  where  no  wind  did  blow. 

We  drew,  and  anchor  cast." 

Newcastle's  one  most  rare  and  perfect  elm 
was  perceptibly  greener  than  when  I  had 
sailed  down  the  river  a  few  days  before,  and 
the  grass  was  growing  white  with  falling 
blossoms  under  the  Hampton  apple-trees. 
And  I  said  in  my  heart,  I  have  enjoyed  so 
much  that  I  must  tell  my  joy  to  others,  if 
ha])ly  they  may  enter  into  it,  and  perchance 
follow  my  example. 
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■  UEBB  UB  WOITLD  SIT  AND  QAZK  WISTFITLLY  THEOTTGH  HIS  SMOKE  WREATHS  AT  TUK  OLD  SEXTON  DIOGINa  A 

GEAVK  ON  THE  OHUEOH-YARD  SLOPE." 


CHAPTER  V. 

DUST   TO  DUST. 

PERHAPS  Mr.  Lane's  life,  though  pre- 
served by  his  steady  work  in  school 
and  his  habit  of  much  reading,  was  not  al- 
together a  healthy  one  at  this  period  of  his 
career.  In  his  bedroom,  which  was  itself  a 
vault-like  apartment,  he  had  on  a  priedieu 
two  white  skulls  grinning  at  each  other  in 
a  small  glass  case.    This  was  by  way  of 


cheerfully  illustrating  the  sequel  of  a  sexual 
passion.  In  another  small  glass  receptacle 
was  preserved  a  human  stomach — certainly 
a  most  unworthy  object  to  live  for.  In  a 
third  was  exhibited  the  brain  of  a  man  who 
had  mastered  many  sciences,  and  ultimately 
died  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  were  carefully  adjust- 
ed as  in  the  living  head;  and  this  was  the 
organ  with  which  man  undertook  to  criti- 
cise the  Divine  will ! 
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Immediately  over  this  hung  one  of  the 
most  ghastly  crucifixes  ever  produced  by  a 
horrible  manipulation  of  form  and  color. 
Happily  the  priedieii  was  a  shelf  which  de- 
pended from  the  bottom  of  the  triptych  con- 
taining this  crucifix ;  and  it  was  so  arranged 
that  he  closed  it  all  up,  and  effectually  se- 
creted it  under  a  spring-lock,  by  merely  shut- 
ting the  triptych  doors.  The  pernicious  ef- 
fect of  these  sights  was  therefore  not  extend- 
ed to  his  domestics  or  any  chance  visitor 
who  might  stray  into  the  room. 

After  his  lugubrious  devotions  at  the  foot 
of  this  pious  apparatus,  Mr.  Lane  would  re- 
pair to  the  large  window  of  his  sitting-room, 
in  which  was  a  broad  seat,  conducive  to  the 
meditative  pipe.  Here  he  would  sit  and 
gaze  wistfully  through  his  smoke  wreaths 
at  the  old  sexton  digging  a  grave  on  the 
church-yard  slope.  Sometimes  he  felt  very 
weary  of  his  secret  burden,  and  wished  that 
his  body  too  might  be  left  tenantless,  and 
his  bones  denuded  to  furnish  a  priedieu,  or 
be  ground  into  flour  for  poor  men's  bread. 
How  was  it  all  to  end,  he  asked  himself 
sometimes,  all  this  labor  and  trouble,  this 
secrecy  and  apprehension,  this  abnegation 
and  distrust  of  self  ?  Could  he  really  do  any 
good  in  the  world,  or  secure  his  acceptance 
out  of  it  ?  Are  deadly  sins  really  forgiven  ? 
Or  is  the  load  of  conscience  merely  lightened 
to  give  the  will  and  passions  play  ?  Surely 
that  terrible  sacrifice  of  Calvary  would  nev- 
er have  been  consummated  had  God  been 
merciful.  Fatuous  blindness,  to  reckon  on 
mercy  where  "  the  Holy  One  and  Just"  found 
none.  "  My  God !  my  God !  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ?"  The  career  of  man  seemed 
to  Mr.  Lane  at  these  moments  like  that  of 
the  moth,  which  seems  to  be  a  free  agent, 
and  yet,  attracted  by  some  irresistible  im- 
pulse, flies  into  the  flame  which  inflicts  upon 
it  an  agonizing  death.  Yet,  come  what  will 
after  death,  death  itself  comes  on  apace.  Of 
that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  even  by 
the  fatuous,  self  -  deluding  creature  called 
man.  For  how  many  dead  men  had  that 
poor  old  sexton  prepared  the  narrow  bed  ? 
Some  thousands  at  least!  Say  only  one  a 
week  for  fifty  years,  there  would  be  two 
thousand  six  hundred  provided  for ;  and 
there  they  are,  too,  at  least  all  that  remains 
of  them.  And  there  he  is,  digging  away 
still.  Inch  by  inch,  sometimes  three  or  four 
inches  at  a  drop,  the  old  man's  lean  shanks 
disappear.  Then  his  old  bent  body  sinks 
out  of  view.  His  head  bobs  up  and  down 
a  little  while,  then  is  gone.  Now  nothing 
but  spadefuls  of  damp  red  mould  and  rotten 
wood  and  brittle  bones  comes  surging  up 
from  the  world  of  the  dead. 

The  dead  men  nearest  to  Mr.  Lane  were 
on  a  level  with  his  head  as  he  sat  in  his 
pleasant  oriel.  Those  farther  off  were  high- 
er and  higher.  Terraces  of  dead  men,  one 
above  another,  on  the  dismal  slope.  Along 


each  terrace  the  corpses  lay,  closely  ranged, 
head  to  foot  and  head  to  foot.  Three  cof- 
fin deep  lay  the  dead  men  every  where,  till 
the  lowest  coflin,  with  its  grim  remains,  rot- 
ted and  sunk  and  slunk  away,  earth  to 
earth,  or,  oozing  out,  exhaled  in  the  church- 
yard mist.  Then  would  come  the  tottering 
sexton  with  his  iron  probe,  and  find  there 
was  room.  Down  would  sink  his  old  lean 
shanks  and  crooked  back,  and  up  would 
come  the  spadefuls  of  mould  and  mortality, 
clearing  the  space,  making  ready  for  the  rest 
of  another  weary  head. 

Above  this  garden  of  the  dead  the  church 
rose  gaunt  and  gray,  itself  a  temple  of  the 
dead.  There  they  lay,  whole  generations 
of  them,  huddled  under  the  slabs  which 
paved  the  transepts,  under  the  aisles,  under 
the  chancel  tiles.  Some  had  crept  to  their 
last  refuge  under  the  very  walls,  so  that 
when  the  bells  rung  out  a  full  chime  from 
the  central  tower  the  whole  sarcophagus 
rocked  and  trembled  over  their  crumbling 
vaults. 

Seldom  were  those  bells  at  rest,  though 
not  often  did  they  sound  a  summons  to 
praise  and  prayer.  But  almost  daily  a 
"passing  bell"  told  that  some  tenant's  quar- 
ter was  up,  that  a  wanderer  was  moving 
from  his  house  of  clay.  Almost  daily  a  bell 
was  tolled  feebly,  as  if  the  dead  man  had 
not  paid  enough  for  a  few  lusty  strokes. 
Presently  it  died  away;  then  began  again 
— toll,  toll.  And  now  a  pitiful  file  of  black 
figures  creeps  through  the  dismal  dripping 
rain  and  oozing  slime.  This  sorry  group 
disappears  for  a  while,  then  is  seen  crawl- 
ing about  and  clustering  round  a  little  heap 
of  mud.  The  querulous  tones  of  the  old  cu- 
rate's cracked  treble  rise  and  fall ;  one  mea- 
gre black  form  is  convulsed  with  sobbing, 
or  perhaps  with  cold  and  ague;  and  then 
what?  For  the  living,  winter  winds  and 
rain  and  mist,  scorching  summer  suns  and 
drought  and  thirst ;  summer  and  winter, 
toil  upon  toil,  and  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  un- 
til the  end,  the  faintly  tolling  bell,  the  hole 
in  the  damp  church-yard,  the  sound  of  the 
curate's  voice.  And  for  the  dead,  what  ?  Is 
it  "a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,"  or 
"  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding  ?" 

One  sad  November  day  the  bell  beat  its 
hollow  plaint  for  a  girl  who  was  "found 
drowned,"  as  the  coroner's  jury  pathetically 
expressed  it,  in  a  tributary  brook  which  flow- 
ed into  the  river  just  above  the  abbey.  She 
must  have  been  "  mighty  weary  o'  her  life," 
the  sexton  told  Mr.  Lane,  for  the  water  was 
scarcely  three  feet  deep.  Yet  there  she  lay 
on  her  face,  with  pale  hands  clutching  at  the 
roots  of  rushes  and  water  forget-me-notsi 
Perhaps  some  lover  had  gathered  her  a  posy 
of  them  not  many  months  before.  Another 
day  the  bell  tolled  lustily  with  no  uncertain 
note — and  doubtless  this  time  it  raised  an 
echoing  chime  of  marriage-bells  in  many  a 
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waiting  breast — for  one  of  the  local  bankers, 
a  pursy,  tyrannous  old  man,  had  left  his 
earthly  tabernacle,  and  set  out  on  that  mon- 
eyless journey  from  which  no  traveler  re- 
turns. Then  the  poor  had  their  turn  again, 
and  made  the  best  of  it.  That  winter  they 
seemed  to  Mr.  Lane  to  hurry  out  of  this  dol- 
orous life  more  resolutely  than  before ;  no 
man  waiting  for  his  turn,  but  sometimes  two 
or  three  jostling  each  other  on  the  road. 
The  sexton  had  to  send  for  his  son  from  Far- 
field,  and  the  two  old  men  (for  the  son  was 
nearly  as  old  as  the  father)  had  a  merry  time 
of  it.  Mr.  Lane  added  the  filial  old  man  to 
his  household,  and  supplied  him  with  tobac- 
co on  the  paternal  scale,  so  that  he  acquaint- 
ed Ada,  the  housekeeper,  in  confidence,  with 
his  ardent  desire  that  the  mortality  in  Ped- 
lington  might  "never  leave  off  no  more." 
A  cemetery  was  being  laid  out  in  another 
suburb  of  the  town,  and  both  the  church- 
yards and  the  old  parish  grave-diggers  were 
condemned  by  anticipation ;  but  these  an- 
cients were  quite  unable  to  comprehend  such 
a  revolution  actually  taking  place,  nor  did 
the  slightest  misgiving  seem  to  suggest  to 
them  that  after  stowing  away  about  three 
thousand  fellow-creatures  in  their  narrow 
beds,  their  own  turn  to  submit  to  a  similar 
operation  might  arrive.  Rather  they  seemed 
to  consider  that  all  mortality,  parturition, 
and  matrimony — in  short,  all  the  transitions 
of  the  human  race — would  cease  if  their  pe- 
culiar functions  were  to  be  suspended.  And 
as  to  the  banker,  Mr.  Lane  felt  pretty  sure, 
without  instituting  any  inquiry,  that  he  had 
taken  his  notice  to  quit  reluctantlj'^,  and 
would  fain  have  carried  his  purse  with  him 
when  he  went.  But  for  those  poor  men  and 
women,  those  careless  tenants  who  left  with- 
out notice,  what  change  for  the  better  did 
they  anticipate  ?  What  were  they  seeking  ? 
Was  it  rest  ? 

At  a  very  late  hour  one  evening  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Lane  heard  unusual 
sounds  of  a  violent  ringing  at  his  bell,  then 
of  a  man's  (an  old  man's)  step  in  the  hall, 
then  a  murmured  colloquy  and  a  closing  of 
the  front -door.  In  another  minute  Mr. 
Graves  senior  stood  in  the  room. 

"Well,  Graves?"  inquired  the  master, 
kindly. 

"  jBTe  be  a-going,"  was  the  partial  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lane  had  no  clew  to  the  name  of  the 
individual  represented  by  that  little  pro- 
noun, but  it  was  a  rule  with  him  not  to  gos- 
sip nor  encourage  others  to  gossip  on  affairs 
which  did  not  concern  them.  If  some  one 
of  sufficient  importance  for  his  servants  to 
ring  the  sexton  up  at  this  hour  and  send  him 
to  toll  the  passing  bell  were  dying,  and  he, 
Mr.  Lane,  was  not  even  aware  of  his  illness, 
he  evidently  was  not  concerned  in  the  gen- 
tleman's decease.  Therefore  he  said  noth- 
ing.   Graves  already  had  the  tower  key  in 


his  hand;  but  before  quitting  the  room  he 
came  with  a  half-deprecatory,  half-triumph- 
ant manner  close  to  his  master,  and  jerking 
his  withered  thumb  back  over  his  right 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  church, 
whispered,  hoarsely,  "  I've  a-buried  four  on 
'em.  This  makes  five."  His  watery  old 
gray  eyes  lit  up  with  exultation,  and  the 
word  "five"  broke  out  of  the  whisper  in 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  convey  the 
information,  and  sounded  more  like  a  sup- 
pressed shriek  than  a  loud  whisper.  Then 
pulling  the  scant  gray  forelock  which  adorn- 
ed his  brow,  this  ally  of  old  Time  set  off  to 
fulfill  his  professional  engagement.  Lane 
understood  now  that  the  rector  of  Pedliug- 
ton  was  summoned  to  that  interview  with, 
the  Master  of  the  flock  which  all  shepherds, 
whether  faithful  or  unfaithful,  will  have  to 
attend  sooner  or  later. 

For  full  two  hours,  at  intervals,  the  bell 
warned  all  evil-disposed  spirits  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  rector's  soul,  and  give  him  a  free 
passage  to  the  celestial  courts.  Mr.  Lane, 
still  keeping  vigil,  was  regarding  them  as 
courts  of  judicature  rather  than  as  mere 
galaxies  of  power  and  splendor.  At  length 
the  bell  ceased.    The  soul  had  passed. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  have  '■  benefit  of  cler- 
gy,' "  the  layman  murmured  to  himself.  This 
solitary  man,  who  was  fighting  his  way  hon- 
estly though  blindly  through  a  legion  of 
spiritual  foes,  and  a  region  beset  with  perils 
of  many  kinds,  had  often  wondered  how  it 
was  that  in  a  country  which  supports  a  cost- 
ly and  magnificent  state  church,  and  which 
boasts  of  having  trampled  upon  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  soul,  and  especially  removed  Ro- 
man scales  from  the  spiritual  eye-sight,  a 
poor  wayfarer  is  left  to  blunder  and  stumble 
in  the  midst  of  hostile  forces,  and  no  city  of 
refuge  is  open  to  receive  him,  nor  any  succor 
reaches  him  when  sore  beset.  The  rector,  it 
is  true,  had  mumbled  over  a  few  dry  sermons 
at  noon  on  Sundays.  These  may  have  bris- 
tled with  the  panoply  of  righteousness ;  but 
if  so,  they  required  a  master  at  arms  to  se- 
lect and  distribute  appropriate  weapons  to 
the  combatants.  At  other  times  the  faded 
curate  used  to  take  up  his  parable  and  edify 
those  whom  he  edified,  but  Mr.  Lane  was  not 
one  of  these.  As  long  as  the  divine  adhered 
closely  to  his  authorities,  or  merely  attempt- 
ed harmless  antitheses,  he  did  very  well ;  but 
as  sure  as  he  was  betrayed  into  analogy  or 
interpretation,  so  sure  was  he  to  collapse  ig- 
nominiously.  Sometimes  he  would  descant 
on  charity  and  justice,  but  before  he  had 
gone  far  he  would  blunder  into  a  slough  of 
bigotry  and  malice,  and  flounder  there,  be- 
spattering his  hearers  with  silly  words  and 
unseemly  phrases.  When  faith  and  works 
were  the  theme  of  his  discourse,  he  would 
so  shufile  his  views  of  the  conflicting  schools 
of  thought  on  this  subject  that  one  would 
have  thought  his  doctrine  to  be  that  faith 
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was  wholly  independent  of  the  hnman  will, 
and  that  good  works  or  a  holy  life  were  gen- 
erally the  offspring  of  spiritual  pride.  Mr. 
Lane  wondered,  as  well  he  might,  whether 
the  inert  rector  or  the  inapt  curate  had  ever 
helped  a  single  benighted  soul  along  the 
trackless  waste  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
what  sort  of  account  would  he  required  of 
the  former  now  that  his  stewardship  was 
ended  and  his  soul  had  traversed  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  As  for  the  hapless 
curate,  there  were  men  in  Pedlington,  mid- 
dle-aged professional  men,  who  said  he  could 
preach  good  sermons  once,  and  had  done  so 
on  his  arrival  among  them,  but  that  the  rec- 
tor (who  called  himself  "a  via  media  theo- 
logian") had  complained  of  the  positiveness 
of  his  doctrine ;  and  the  poor  man,  who  had 
a  wife  and  five  children  depending  on  his 
pittance,  had  muddled  and  blended  and 
pared  and  modified,  till  he  exhibited  the 
pitiful  spectacle  of  a  preacher  maintaining 
with  zeal  which  amounted  to  rancor  a  con- 
fusion of  theology  to  which  you  could  as- 
sign neither  a  habitation  nor  a  name. 

"Now  what  is  it  that  I  don't  believe, 
Bedford  ?"  asked  Phelps  of  his  friend  later 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  when  their  pre- 
vious conversation  occurred.  He  had  said 
nothing  in  the  heat  of  his  indignation  at 
being  reckoned  an  enemy  to  the  faith  by 
one  who  knew  his  heart,  and  could  see  that 
his  life  was  in  accordance  with  the  faith. 
The  Doctor  knew  how  to  "give  place  to 
wrath."  Besides  which,  he  was  always  glad 
to  have  a  light  thrown  upon  his  own  con- 
duct. As  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  liberty, 
he  might,  in  criticising  dogma,  have  passed 
the  moral  limits  and  degenerated  into  license. 
If  so,  by  all  means  let  him  bear  reproof. 

"  Now  what  is  it  that  I  don't  believe  ?"  he 
repeated.  Mr.  Lane  had  well-nigh  forgotten 
that  imputation  on  his  chief's  orthodoxy. 
Since  making  it  they  had  walked  several 
miles  over  the  windy  hills,  and  felt  again 
like  brothers,  looking  over  the  purple  weald 
country,  with  all  its  "farms  and  towers  less- 
ening t'wards  the  bounding  main ;"  and 
most  devoutly  Mr.  Lane  wished  in  his  heart 
that  his  secret,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
faith,  on  the  other,  would  leave  him  free  to 
be  knit  together  with  Henry  Phelps  as  one 
soul.  Moreover,  he  was  nervously  anxious 
to  avoid  a  theological  discussion,  partly 
from  a  sound  conviction  that  he  would  be 
worsted  in  any  such  encounter,  but  partly 
from  a  secret  knowledge  that  in  his  own 
heart  he  was  applying  to  Phelps  the  Script- 
ural phrase  "  the  natural  man,"  and  to  his 
religious  opinions  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,"  while  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it 
was  unjust  thus  to  prejtulge  the  whole  case. 

"  Pray  be  candid,"  urged  Phelps.  "  I'm 
accustomed  to  having  my  knuckles  rapped 
l)y  Puritan  parents.   What  don't  I  believe  ?" 


And  Mr.  Lane  said,  "  You  can  not  surely 
challenge  me  to  name  one  thing  which  you 
don't  believe  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Phelps.    "  Name  one." 

Mr.  Lane  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a 
dogma  or  person  the  very  name  of  which 
should  at  once  silence  this  bold  heretic,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy. 

"  The  devil,"  he  said,  defiantly,  but  after 
due  consideration. 

"  I  rehearse  the  creeds,"  observed  Mr. 
Phelps,  doggedly. 

"  Well  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  Lane,  not  quite  see- 
ing the  drift  of  the  argument. 

"  They  don't  mention  him,"  Mr.  Phelps  add- 
ed, in  explanation. 

"  Nor  they  do,"  Mr.  Lane  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted, seeing  already  that  he  had  made  a 
bad  beginning.  "  But  surely,"  he  added, 
"  the  devil  is  plainly  spoken  of  in  the  Bible." 

"  Yes,"  said  Phelps,  quite  seriously  ;  "  and 
suhjectively  he  exists  always.  There's  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  him  in  all  of  us  for  my  lik- 
ing. But  believe  me,  my  dear  Bedford,  the 
belief  in  an  objective  devil  is  only  necessary 
to  men  in  a  transitory  stage  of  the  spiritual 
life.  You  will  emerge  from  that  some  day, 
and  yet  believe  in  that  curse  of  humanity 
no  less  honestly  than  I  do  now." 

Whereupon  the  discussion  dropped. 
I  Phelps  would  challenge  his  matter-of-fact 
I  friend  no  more,  and  Mr.  Lane  was  only  too 
i  willing  to  give  him  credit  for  a  modified  or- 
I  thodoxy ;  but  he  felt,  and  it  pained  him  to 
j  feel,  that  between  them  a  great  gulf  was 
widening. 

The  Doctor,  on  his  part,  believed  that  Lane 
would  soon  arrive  at  his  own  speculative 
level.  But  he  was  a  far-seeing  man.  "And 
after  that,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  there  will 
still  be  a  barrier,  I  fear  insurmountable. 
That  gaunt  skeleton  in  Bedford's  cupboard 
has  more  reality  about  it  than  our  friend 
with  the  horns  and  hoofs  has  about  him." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISAFFECTION. 

Two  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since 
the  Grammar  School  at  Pedlington  was  re- 
opened under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Phelps. 
Hubert  has  made  excellent  progress  with 
his  studies,  and  reads  privately  with  Mr. 
Lane  twice  a  week,  besides  doing  his  fair 
share  of  school-work.  Mr.  Lane  Has  slowly 
but  surely  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
friend  of  the  family.  The  modesty  and  re- 
luctance with  which  he  met  their  first  over- 
tures at  friendly  intercourse  rather  prepos- 
sessed Mr.  Browne  in  his  favor,  that  gentle- 
man being  himself  slow  to  form  new  ac- 
quaintances, and  being  accustomed  to  see 
young  men  jump  rather  too  readily  at  oppor- 
tunities for  establishing  an  intimacy  with  a 
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family  so  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
young  women.  Quite  a  little  amicable  ri- 
valry exists  between  Frank  and  Hubert  as 
to  whose  friend  Mr.  Lane  should  be  consid- 
ered, Hubert  having  first  spoken  to  him,  but 
Frank  having  first  invited  him  to  the  house. 

At  a  quarter  before  9  o'clock  a.m.  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  Browne,  Joan,  Nelly,  Frank,  and  Hubert, 
sit  down  to  breakfast  in  the  long  parlor  with 
the  long  mahogany  table.  It  is  called  "  the 
dining-room,"  but  is  used  for  all  meals  ex- 
cept tea,  which  is  served  in  the  drawing- 
room  above.  Perhaps  two  chairs  which  re- 
main vacant  at  8.45  a.m.  give  rise  to  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  anger  in  the  breast  of 
paterfamilias,  and  a  moment's  plaintive  re- 
gret in  that  of  Mrs.  Browne ;  but  the  gentle- 
man is  soon  busily  occupied  with  breakfast 
and  the  newspaper ;  and  habit  is  a  second  na- 
ture. They  are  accustomed  to  see  Albert's 
chair  and  Janet's  unoccupied.  Albert,  be- 
sides being  in  bondage  to  Morpheus,  is  given 
to  musiug  over  his  toilet.  Janet  will  have 
her  forty  winks  after  the  first  bell  rings,  and 
sometimes  only  jumps  out  of  bed  at  sound 
of  the  second.  Whether  she  thinks  that 
people  ought  to  be  glad  to  see  any  thing  so 
bright  and  beautiful  as  she  is  at  any  hour, 
is  not  known ;  but  it  is  shrewdly  suspected 
that  but  for  the  Persian  manifesto,  which  re- 
quires the  table  to  be  cleared  at  9.30,  she 
would  still  further  prolong  her  slumbers. 
Having  once  imprudently  done  so,  she  lost 
her  breakfast,  and  was  reduced  to  plead 
humbly  at  the  kitchen  door  for  a  crust  of 
bread;  for  Janet  is  blessed  with  a  hearty 
appetite,  and  another  manifesto  forbids  any 
member  of  the  family,  except  mamma,  to 
pass  the  culinary  threshold. 

Eating  goes  on  briskly,  while  conversation 
is  languid  and  desultory.  Sister  Joan,  be- 
hind the  urn,  looks  like  Minerva ;  Mr.  Browne, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  long  table,  is  invis- 
ible behind  the  Times;  Nelly  is  reading  a 
long  letter,  crossed  and  recrossed,  Hubert 
doing  tremendous  execution  on  the  fried  ba- 
con, eggs,  and  water-cresses  ;  Mrs.  Browne, 
sitting  next  to  Joan,  hands  the  cups,  which 
that  virgin  supplies  with  tea  and  colfee. 

"  I  hate  talking  at  breakfast-time,"  Frank 
says,  in  answer  to  Nelly,  who,  looking  across 
from  her  letter,  has  just  mentioned  her  con- 
viction that  the  Browne  colony  at  breakfast 
resembles  "a  Quakers'  meeting."  "I  hate 
talking  at  breakfast  -  time,"  he  says;  "it 
makes  your  head  ache,  and  unfits  you  for 
work." 

"What  is  that,  Frank?"  inquires  Mr. 
Browne,  looking  round  the  edge  of  his  pa- 
per with  a  seductive  smile. 

Frank  repeats  his  observation,  with  re- 
pressed rage. 

"  Work  ?"  echoes  his  amiable  papa,  in  a 
mellifluous  tone,  as  if  he  had  imperfectly 
heard  the  word. 

"  Yes,  work,"  replies  Frank,  with  empha- 


sis, and  regarding  his  parent  with  untilial 
glances. 

Mr.  Browne  calmly  lays  down  his  Times, 
and  surveys  the  company  all  round  with  a 
cheerful  and  inquiring  glance,  as  who  should 
say,  "Did  I  hear  Frank  mention  work?  If 
any  one  present  has  ever  chanced  to  see  him 
at  work,  a  statement  to  that  effect  would 
cause  me  an  agreeable  surprise." 

Mrs.  Browne,  answering  that  look  with  a 
gentle  sigh,  shakes  her  head  despondently, 
which  action  Frank  does  not  fail  to  observe. 
But  grinding  his  white  teeth  together,  and 
saying  nothing,  he  proceeds  with  his  meal, 
cursing  his  father  and  his  fate  inwardly. 

"  My  mother  has  a  nasty  way  of  condoling 
with  the  governor,"  Frank  used  often  to  say 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Lane,  "  on  my  assumed 
idleness,  by  which  pretense  they  justify  each 
other  for  ill-using  me.  Not  that  my  mother 
is  to  blame,  because,  you  know,  a  wife  is  a 
wife.  But  you  must  see.  Lane,  that  every 
thing  would  come  to  a  dead  lock  without 
me.  I  look  after  all  the  office -work,  you 
know.  Very  often  I  go  for  the  governor, 
always  with  him  when  he  does  go,  to  Pet- 
ty Sessions  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  though  he 
prompts  every  one  else,  I  have  to  prompt 
him.  His  memory  is  not  what  it  was,  though 
he  thinks  it  is.  And  then  there's  that  egre- 
gious ass,  Albert !  I  declare  that  fellow 
doesn't  earn  his  salt ;  and  you'd  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  but  in  the  deed  of  partnership  I  had 
to  bind  myself  to  keep  him  here  and  allow 
him  £100  a  year,  or  to  let  him  go  and  give 
him  £200  a  year  for  life.  They  want  to 
make  a  pauper  of  me,  just  because  I  wouldn't 
marry  a  most  ill-favored  young  lady  who 
my  father  had  set  his  heart  upon  for  iny 
wife." 

So  poor,  virtuous,  injured  Frank  used  to 
pour  out  his  grievances  into  Mr.  Lane's  sym- 
pathetic ear,  and  the  counselor  was  sorely 
puzzled  to  understand  the  rights  of  this 
question.  Unless  Frank  was  attending  some 
board  or  consultation,  he  was  always  to  be 
found  in  his  private  office,  writing  letters,  or 
revising  the  draft  of  a  deed,  or  paring  his 
nails  over  "  a  confounded  new  act."  "  There 
are  new  acts,  you  know,  always  coming 
down,  to  be  got  up,"  he  would  say.  Even 
after  tea  he  used  often  to  return  to  his  office, 
saying  he  had  more  work  to  do ;  though  the 
girls,  who  once  made  a  nocturnal  descent 
upon  him  in  that  awful  seclusion,  used  to 
laugh  merrily  when  they  maintained  that  ho 
was  discovered  "immersed  in  parchments 
and  begrimed  with  ink." 

The  tea-pot  being  hopelessly  deluged  with 
tepid  water,  and  the  table-cloth  well  litter- 
ed with  crumbs,  Albert  sauntered  in,  moon- 
faced, pallid,  and  bald,  with  a  melancholy 
mustache  of  a  reddish-yellow,  and  a  violet 
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silk  neck-tie.  Making  an  elaborate  bow  and 
smile  to  the  company  after  shutting  the 
door,  he  advanced  to  the  vacant  chair  at 
Nelly's  side, 

"  Washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap 
In  imperceptible  water." 

Among  certain  ruins  of  breakfast  which 
still  graced  the  festive  board,  one  egg-cup 
still  appeared  to  contain  a  bona  fide  egg. 
Eying  this,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  Al- 
bert touched  Nelly's  hand  lightly  with  his 
forefinger,  and  said,  "  Ahem !  I  say,  Nelly 
dear,  no  sells  ?" 

Nelly,  reaching  the  egg-cup  in  a  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact manner,  took  the  egg  out  and 
turned  it  over  to  prove  its  solidity.  Then 
she  placed  it  before  Albert,  who,  having  been 
repeatedly  imposed  upon  by  cavernous  egg- 
shells inverted,  wisely  secured  an  alliance 
Avith  sharp  and  punctual  Nelly. 

Then  cutting  himself  a  slice  of  bread  with 
as  much  care  as  if  it  were  to  be  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  his  fortunes,  Albert  glanced 
across  the  table  at  the  butter,  but  seeing 
Frank  angry  and  eating,  walked  round  the 
table  and  carried  the  butter-dish  to  his  own 
place,  offering  a  piece  to  Nelly  before  help- 
ing himself. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  old  Pumpkin,"  said 
Nelly,  smiling,  and  determined  to  counte- 
nance her  brother.  "You  behave  charm- 
ingly when  you  do  come,  at  any  rate."  She 
had  a  playful  way  of  giving  her  friends  hor- 
ticultural names,  and  selected  this  one  for 
Albert  on  account  of  some  fancied  resem- 
blance between  his  head  and  that  vegetable. 
But  she  declined  to  limit  herself  strictly  to 
resemblances  in  this  nomenclature,  having 
bestowed  the  name  of  "  The  Black  Tulip"  on 
Mr.  Lane,  partly  because  he  had  lent  her  a 
little  French  story  called  La  Tulipe  Noire, 
and  in  part  because  he  was  in  appearance  as 
little  like  that  rare,  dark,  and  slender  flow- 
er as  possible. 

Albert  also  attempted  to  cover  his  want 
of  punctuality  by  a  facetious  and  impertur- 
l)able  politeness.  Seeing  that  Joan  sat  rigid 
and  impregnable  behind  the  urn,  he  cleared 
his  throat  again.  "  Ahem-hem !  Joan,  may 
I,  although  a  Cipher,  trouble  you  for  a  cup 
of  that  delicate  infusion  which  still,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  simmers  in  the  family  tea- 
pot ?" 

Mrs.  Browne  was  not  proof  against  this 
good  temper.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she  had  a 
peculiar  tenderness  for  her  eldest  son  on  ac- 
count of  a  certain  feebleness  in  his  constitu- 
tion, which  rendered  him  almost  unfit  for  the 
stern  battle  of  life.  Catching  his  eye  now, 
she  nodded  to  him  with  her  gentle  smile, 
which  atoned  ff)r  the  quality  of  his  tea,  for 
Albert  was  only  more  lazy  than  sensitive. 

Presently  this  ill-starred  young  man,  who 
had  a  habit  of  stiffening  one  leg  over  the 
knee  of  the  other,  dropped  a  slipper  off  his 
extended  foot,  and  conscientiously  crawled 


under  the  table  to  recover  it,  while  Frank, 
with  a  sly  kick,  dispatched  it  to  the  region 
of  his  father's  Wellingtons. 

Mr.  Browne  pushed  his  chair  back  with  an 
angry  gesture,  and  walked  off  with  his  news- 
paper, Albert  presently  emerging  in  the  spot 
vacated  by  his  father.  Thus  Frank,  having 
made  a  hearty  breakfast  and  discomfited  his 
enemies,  also  left  the  room,  smiling  affably. 

As  Mr.  Browne  passed  through  the  hall 
toward  the  door  which  led  to  the  offices, 
Janet,  all  smiles  and  blushes,  with  her  beau- 
tiful hair  forming  a  perfect  crown  upon  her 
broad  white  forehead,  came  bounding  down 
the  stairs.  He  turned  from  her,  but  she  ran 
up  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  Please, 
pa,  it's  me,"  she  said.  Mr.  Browne  turned 
again,  trying  in  vain  to  look  angry.  How 
could  he,  in  the  face  of  such  smiling  beauty  ? 
She  was  the  flower  of  his  flock,  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  Giving  him  a  pretty  kiss,  she  add- 
ed, "  Only  me." 

Who  can  expect  beauty  to  speak  in  good 
grammar,  or  to  come  down  punctually  at  8.45 
to  breakfast  ?  Mr.  Browne  went  to  his  dingy 
office  and  musty  papers  quite  happy.  The 
little  bit  of  pretty  girl  grammar  and  the 
pretty  kiss  and  the  image  of  his  darling 
cheered  him.  Who  shall  say  that  old  age 
is  not  romantic?  For  my  part,  I  quite  long 
to  be  old,  that  1  may  acquire  the  simple,  gen- 
erous, little  -  exacting  romance  of  old  age. 
Talk  about  querulous,  selfish  old  age !  What 
so  querulous,  so  egotistic,  so  captious,  as 
youth  ?  Why,  half  the  young  men  in  Ped- 
lington  wanted  to  have  Janet  Browne  and 
her  £12,000  all  to  themselves,  i.  e.,  each  one 
to  himself,  and  then  would  have  broken  her 
sweet  fragile  spirit,  and  made  a  sour  prude 
or  a  savage  virago  of  her,  while  her  dear 
old  father  was  delighted  with  a  false  concord 
and  a  kiss. 

But  Janet  never  kissed  any  one  except 
her  father,  not  even  her  mother.  So  yon  see 
he  had  a  monopoly  after  all. 

Then  "me"  bounced  into  the  parlor,  with 
a  saucy  little  courtesy  to  mamma  and  the 
rest  of  them,  and  fell  to  daintily  at  a  large 
piece  of  dry  bread  and  the  remnant  of  a  pat 
of  butter. 

"  Where  is  Berty  ?"  she  asked,  presently. 
"  Gone  to  school  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,"  answered  sister  Joan,  se- 
verely. 

As  Janet  sat  opposite  the  three  windows 
of  the  long  room  on  the  ground-floor,  her 
eyes  traversed  them  slowly  from  left  to  right, 
as  if  she  were  following  Hubert  schoolward. 
She  was  very  fond  of  Berty,  so  she  said. 
And  as  she  looked,  a  dreamy  lustre  deepened 
in  the  sapphire  of  her  eyes. 

As  the  French  say  of  women,  "JZ  y  a  des 
femmes  ct  des  femmes"  so  we  may  say  of  blue 
eyes.  Many  women  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
scent have  blue  eyes ;  and  when  you  look  at 
them,  unless  you  happen  to  be  color-blind, 
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you  see  they  are  blue.  But  if  Janet  Browne 
passed  you  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  an  im- 
age of  a  face  actually  illuminated  with  two 
wondrous  orbs  of  matchless  sapphire  would 
dwell  in  your  memory,  and  every  drop  of 
blood  coursing  through  the  veins  all  over 
your  body  would  experience  a  delight.  It 
is  impossible  to  define  this  power  of  beauty, 
and  it  baffles  the  mind  to  consider  whether 
such  eyes  would  have  a  similar  (though,  of 
course,  modified)  power  if  the  rest  of  the  face 
were  deficient  in  beauty.  Frank  used  to  say 
that  a  little  blue  vein  visible  in  the  hollow  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was  the 
peculiar  feature  about  Janet's  eyes.  Others 
attributed  their  charm  to  the  long  black 
curling  lashes ;  but  in  this  respect  Nelly  had 
rather  the  advantage.  Most  probably  it  is 
the  subtle  power  of  harmony  which  nature 
achieves  in  some  faces,  where  the  beauty  of 
the  eye  is  merely  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
composition. 

Whatever  the  day-dream  was  which  now 
caused  that  lustre  in  Janet's  eyes,  it  was 
rudely  broken. 

"My  dear  Janet,"  Mrs.  Browne  began,  "I 
must  beg  that  you  will  come  down  in  time 
for  breakfast.  It  does  vex  your  papa  so  not 
to  see  you  all  punctual." 

The  good  lady  had  not  witnessed  the 
me"  episode  in  the  hall. 

"  /  can  not  see  any  more  difficulty  in  com- 
ing down  at  a  quarter  before  nine  than  at 
ten  minutes  past,"  said  Joan. 

"  I  fear  I  set  the  bad  example,  and  ought 
to  bear  the  blame,"  interposed  Albert,  gal- 
lantly. "  And,  indeed,  for  some  weeks  past 
I  have  been  revolving  measures  of  reform. 
Only  I  am  so  reluctant  to  innovate.  But 
now  I  am  resolved.  Desperate  evils  require 
desperate  remedies.  Janet,  what  do  you 
say  to  half  an  hour's  walk  before  breakfast 
every  morning  ?" 

"I  should  love  it,"  said  that  young  lady, 
promptly. 

"  Very  good,  my  dear,"  continued  Albert, 
formally — "  very  good !  Now  this  is  a  con- 
tract terminable  at  three  days'  notice  on 
either  side.  It  comes  into  operation  to- 
morrow at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock.  And 
you  shall  choose  your  own  route." 

Janet  bounded  on  her  chair,  munching  her 
bread,  and  expressing  her  satisfaction  by 
smiles  and  ecstatic  movements. 

"  I  don't  know  what  papa  will  say  to  such 
new  doings,"  remarked  Mrs.  Browne,  when 
her  eldest  son  flashed  out  this  bright  sugges- 
tion, and  her  youngest  daughter  fluttered 
into  it  like  a  moth  into  a  candle  flame. 

But  Joan  conceived  an  abyss  of  danger  to 
lurk  under  this  seeming  innocent  proposi- 
tion. She  endeavored  to  save  her  sister  from 
it  by  the  suggestion  of  a  material  obstacle. 
"  Walking  before  breakfast,  indeed !"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Nice  chilblains  you'll  have  on 
your  feet  at  this  time  of  the  year !" 


"You  see,"  pleaded  Albert,  who  always 
paid  attention  to  any  advice  or  expostula- 
tion offered  to  him — "  you  see,  the  real  reason 
why  we  are  late  for  breakfast  is  a  profound 
one.  It  lies  in  the  perversity  of  human  na- 
ture, the  natural  resistance  to  law.  We  do 
not  breakfast  early  of  our  own  accord ;  but 
if  we  take  a  walk  every  morning  at  a  quar- 
ter past  eight,  which  no  one  orders  us  to  do, 
we  shall  rise  like  the  lark." 

"I  dare  say  that's  true,"  rejoined  the 
mother,  timidly  speculating  on  the  superior 
efficacy  of  will  to  law.  But  the  proposition 
was  too  metaphysical  for  Janet,  who  deter- 
mined on  the  walk.  "  Because  I  should  like 
it,"  as  she  said  to  herself,  and  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  that  reason,  though  there  may  have 
been  another  anonymously  lurking  in  a  dark 
corner  of  her  little  brain. 

After  breakfast,  when  the  ladies  were  sit- 
ting at  work  in  the  cozy  little  "morning- 
room,"  with  a  bright  fire  glowing  on  the 
hearth,  Mrs.  Browne  reopened  the  unpleas- 
ant subject  by  saying,  "  Do  you  know,  Jan- 
et, I  think  if  you  loved  your  papa  you  would 
find  it  easy  to  obey  him  in  little  things.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  think  it  becoming  or  ami- 
able for  a  girl  to  insist  upon  having  her  own 
way.'^ 

When  this  damsel  was  being  scolded  she 
used  to  abstain  from  speech  altogether,  un- 
less asked  a  direct  question.  Knowing  her 
habits,  Mrs.  Browne  asked,  "  Do  you  love 
him,  Janet  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  she  replied;  "more  than — " 
She  was  about  to  add  "  you,"  but  substituted 
the  more  general  term,  "  any  one." 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
my  dear,"  Mrs.  Browne  resumed,  "because  I 
know  you  always  speak  the  truth,  and  I 
think  you  will  try  to  see  these  little  matters 
as  I  do,  and  conform  to  your  papa's  wishes 
in  every  thing.  You  must  admit  he  is  an 
indulgent  parent." 

But  Janet's  affection  for  her  father  had 
been  forced  in  an  artificial  atmosphere.  She 
had  formed  a  little  conspiracy  with  herself 
to  spoil  herself,  and  not  to  submit  to  law,  in 
practice  or  theory.  If  it  had  been  her  habit 
to  speak  out  what  passed  through  her  mind, 
when  lectured  by  her  mother  or  sister  Joan, 
some  very  startling  propositions  would  have 
been  enunciated  in  the  placid  region  of  Mr. 
Browne's  domesticity.  At  her  little  conspir- 
acy her  father  connived,  and  she  knew  that 
he  connived  at  it.  If  this  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  paternal  astuteness,  if  Mr.  Browne 
had  seen  that  Janet's  wrists  would  not  bear 
fetters,  and  relaxed  them  in  wisdom,  the  ef- 
fect would  have  been  good.  But  it  was  real- 
ly the  hard  man's  soft  place.  Janet  was  his 
little  sweetheart.  He  would  humor  and  en- 
courage her  with  sly  smiles  when  he  would 
have  spoken  harshly  to  another;  but  when 
she  grew  insolent,  and  thought  he  was  van- 
quished, he  would  rise  and  crush  her  with 
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some  terrible  ukase  which  not  even  she  ven- 
tured to  contravene.    In  consequence  of  this  , 
inconsistent  treatment  the  daughter  behaved  } 
strangely  to  her  father,  at  one  time  whee- ! 
dling  him  with  sweet  confidence,  at  another 
(and  this  usually  the  result  of  his  barren  vic- 
tory) absolutely  refusing  to  speak  to  him  for 
days  together.     Then  Mrs.  Browne  would 
commence  with  her  usual  formula,  "  My  dear 
Janet,  your  conduct  to  your  papa  is  not  be- 
coming.   Do  you  intend  at  some  future  time 
to  treat  your  husband  like  this  ?" 

For  Mrs.  Browne  had  a  shrewd  notion  that 
the  way  in  which  a  young  lady  behaves  to 
her  father  foreshadows  her  conduct  to  her 
husband. 

Janet,  upon  this,  contemplated  the  tip  of 
her  boot,  and  answered,  thoughtfully,  "If 
ever  I  do  have  a  husband,  I  hope  he'll  make 
me  respect  him." 

This  was  a  hand-grenade  for  mamma. 
''But,  my  dear,"  she  urged,  "surely  you  re- 
spect your  papa  ?" 

Again  Janet  thought  before  she  spoke, 
and  this  time  got  fairly  out  of  her  depth. 

"  Yes,  I  do  respect  papa,"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  her  mother  added. 
"  He  is  universally  respected." 

Janet  was  in  deep  waters,  and  unable  to 
think  her  way  out,  much  less  to  express  her 
thought  in  words.  She  respected  her  fa- 
ther's character  because  he  was  manful  and 
masterful,  and  perhaps  even  more  because 
she  was  sure  that  he  was  a  man  who  had 
only  loved  once,  and  that  her  mother  was 
the  one  woman.  But  though  she  would  not 
have  expressed  it  in  so  many  words,  she  saw, 
at  first  dimly,  afterward  plainly,  that  in  mind 
he  was  an  egotist,  never  listening  to  reason 
on  any  subject  where  reason  conflicted  with 
his  prejudice;  in  consequence  of  which  she 
neither  respected  his  opinion  (when  she  saw 
any  reason  for  differing  from  it)  nor  valued 
his  judgment,  which  still  was  necessarily 
her  law. 

And  far  more  than  this :  how  far  beyond 
her  power  to  state  or  even  to  settle  to  her 
own  mind  clearly!  Janet  was  a  little  vol- 
cano of  pent-up  enthusiasm  and  aspirations. 
Occult  longings,  leanings  toward  high  and 
noble  things,  found  no  sympathy  in  him,  no 
culture  in  the  system  of  which  she  found 
herself  a  part.  They  were  stifled  at  the 
birth.  Heaven,  which  surrounds  us  all  in 
infancy,  though  men  may  have  forgotten  it, 
and  overlaid  it  with  crusts  of  earth,  was 
walled  and  roofed  out  from  her.  Now  when 
any  thing  high  or  noble  chanced  to  come  her 
way,  she  had  little  power  to  recognize  it,  not 
a  chord  within  her  so  strung  as  to  vibrate 
to  the  heavenly  finger.  Very  likely  she 
would  join  in  Frank's  sneer  at  it,  catching 
at  the  meagre  fun  for  want  of  higher  emo- 
tion. If  the  whole  interest  of  every  member 
of  h(T  family  was  centred  in  himself  or  her- 
self, or  at  best  in  the  others — if  they  all  ha- 1 


bitually  traced  every  result  back  to  a  desire 
for  i)rofit  or  amusement — if  they  seemed  un- 
able even  to  understand  how  any  thing 
should  originate  in  higher  motives,  and  if 
Frank  generalized  all  such  phenomena  as 
"  humbugs,"  whose  fault  was  it  ? 

Blindly  and  very  reluctantly  Janet  laid 
all  this  and  much  more  at  her  father's  door. 
She  did  not  see,  nor  did  she  suppose  it  pos- 
sible to  see,  how  it  was  chargeable  to  him. 
But  she  said  to  herself,  "  He  has  ruled  in  all 
things."  These  thoughts  naturally  only 
came  to  her  at  times ;  but  at  these  times 
she  used  to  make  a  resolution,  and  register 
a  vow  in  her  own  mental  tablets :  "  If  ever 
a  man  marries  '  me,'  he  shall  be  a  man  very 
unlike  papa,  still  more  unlike  my  brothers, 
and  unlike  all  their  friends  except  one." 

Then  her  fancy  would  run  on  this  excep- 
tion. "  I  am  sure  he  is  quite  different,"  she 
thought.  "  Fancy  any  of  my  brothers  lect- 
uring to  the  poor  mechanics  for  nothing,  or 
living  contentedly  in  that  gloomy  old  place 
alone,  and  making  those  antediluvian  old 
things  love  him  as  much  as  Berty  and  all 
the  boys  do!  Fancy  Frank  sitting  all  day 
at  the  top  of  the  old  tower,  studying,  with 
all  those  queer  jackdaws  sitting  round  him, 
and  that  dear  old  Graves  dozing  at  his  feet ! 
See  how  different  he  is  in  church :  kneeling 
when  he  prays,  and  always  looking  as  if  he 
thought  it  really  was  the  house  of  God,  in- 
stead of  going  through  it  as  a  decent  cere- 
mony, and  not  looking  at  all  the  girls  as  if 
it  were  a  concert  or  a  ball-room !  And  how 
he  looks  when  Frank  makes  one  of  his  clev- 
er little  sarcasms  !  Like  those  great  curly 
retrievers  when  the  little  dogs  bark  at  them. 
Yet  he  is  very  fond  of  Berty.  I  can  see  that 
by  the  way  in  which  he  puts  his  hand  on 
Berty's  shoulder.  And  Berty  adores  him. 
He  must  like  Frank  too ;  or  why  should  he 
come  here  so  often  ?  I'm  sure  he  takes  no 
notice  of  me.  One  would  think  /  was  only 
an  ornament  on  the  mantel-piece.  But  he 
thinks  me  rather  pretty.  That  /  know." 
Here  the  young  lady's  mind  pauses  and  re- 
flects. "  I  wonder  why  he  does  come  here 
so  often  now !  At  first  he  used  to  seem  an- 
noyed at  having  to  come,  and  always  came 
late  and  went  early.  Now  he  comes  unask- 
ed. But  he  never  asks  for  me.  I  suppose 
if  I  went  away  for  a  whole  week  he  would 
never  inquire  what  had  become  of  we.  And 
he  can  go  to  much  nicer  houses  than  this, 
houses  where  the  people  understand  him 
better.  The  Delavines  are  never  happy  un- 
less they  have  '  poor  Mr.  Lane,'  as  they  call 
him,  at  their  horrid  parties.  They  pretend 
to  think  he  is  unhappy  and  wants  sympathy. 
He  isnH  unhappy.  He  doesnH  want  sympa- 
thy. He  never  confesses  that  he  is  sad  to 
us.  But  /  know.  Yes,  he  is  unhappy.  He 
does  want  sympathy.  Poor  Mr.  Lane !  And 
he  thinks  we  are  really  a  happy  family,  and 
likes  the  picture  of  a  home,  as  they  say  all 
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lonely  men  do.  I  don't.  I  hate  it.  It's  a 
prison,  home  is.  I  want  freedom,  liberty 
from  this  tyranny  that  has  made  me  what  I 
am." 

Now  Janet  stamped  her  tiny  foot  upon 
the  ground,  and  fretted  and  fumed  in  imag- 
inary bondage.  Then  words  laden  with  sa- 
cred associations  came  to  her,  and  she  re- 
peated them  slowly :  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove  !  for  then  would  I  fly  away,  and 
be  at  rest." 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  young  lady  so 
comfortably  circumstanced  should  have  felt 
the  sense  of  weariness  implied  in  that  aspi- 
ration. For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  doubt- 
ing whether  it  could  be  so,  but  soon  decided 
that  she,  even  she,  was  aweary  of  life  and 
its  puzzles.  "No  wonder,"  she  reflected, 
"  that  mamma  has  that  settled  look  of  won- 
der on  her  face.  She  too  is  puzzled,  but  is 
too  subservient  to  papa  to  breathe  a  word 
of  what  she  feels.  There  is  no  one  to  ex- 
plain any  thing  to  me.  No  one  but  mamma 
sees  there  is  any  thing  to  be  explained. 
Papa  pooh-poohs  it  all.  I  don't  think  he 
sees  it.  He  would  laugh  at  my  perplexities. 
There  must  be  some  great  difference  between 
him  and  me.  I  want  some  one  to  under- 
stand me,  and  to  lead  me  somewhere.  How 
weary  my  poor  little  head  is !" 

Then  Janet  burst  out  into  a  wild,  shrill 
laugh,  which,  if  a  wise  man  had  loved  her, 
he  would  have  grieved  to  hear  ;  for  it  sound- 
ed like  the  voice  of  young  Despair,  that  worst 
enemy  of  heart  and  mind.  She  laughed  at 
the  recollection  of  one  of  Frank's  witticisms. 
To  her,  condoling  with  him  on  the  gradual 
ajjproach  of  baldness,  he  had  replied,  "  / 
have  something  else  to  do  with  my  brains ; 
yours  run  to  seed,  and  spring  up  in  that 
marvelous  crop  of  hair." 

But  the  feeble  joke  passed  from  her  mem- 
ory, and  left  her  more  sad,  more  weary. 
"  Yes,"  she  murmured,  "  I  would  '  fly  away, 
and  be  at  rest,'  rest,  rest."  And  again  the 
dreamy  eyes  wandered  as  if  in  search  of 
some  one,  and  the  sapphire  deepened  in  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  RAPE  OF  THE  GAMP. 

People  who  live  on  the  margin  of  a  river, 
especially  those  who  devote  much  of  their 
leisure  time  to  boating,  fishing,  and  bathing, 
become  as  warmly  attached  to  their  little 
tributary  as  dwellers  by  the  sea-shore  do  to 
the  mighty  ocean.  The  humble  river,  like 
the  proud  sea,  has  a  voice  with  many  tones ; 
and  never  a  mood  of  him  who  loves  and  list- 
ens goes  without  a  response  in  reedy  pool  or 
rocky  shallow.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Mr.  Lane,  who  dwelt  so  near  the  peace- 
ful river  Peddle,  and  passed  so  much  of  his 
time  on  its  glassy  surface,  or  along  its  flow- 


ery meads  and  richly  wooded  slopes — that 
he  should  also  about  this  time  have  taken  to 
walking  along  the  terrace  which  is  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  Pedlington  cliff,  and  so  reach- 
ing the  Grammar  School  by  way  of  the  Fair 
Meadow,  thus  keeping  the  river  in  view  as 
he  walked.  I  can  not  tell  why,  but  his  for- 
mer habit  had  been  to  turn  sharply  up  the 
sunk  road  which  passed  under  his  window, 
and  so  reach  Knight  Templar  Street,  which 
soon  led  him  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  from 
which  he  diverged  by  Corn  Lane  to  the 
school.  Certainly  his  new  route  was  prefer- 
able. Crossing  the  sunk  road,  he  came  at 
once  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  terrace,  which 
is  fringed  by  a  row  of  i^ollard  willows  on  the 
river  side,  while  its  other  side  is  flanked  by 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and,  as  you  go  further, 
by  the  gable  ends  of  the  old  episcopal  palace. 

As  Mr.  Lane,  morning  after  morning,  at 
half  past  eight  o'clock,  strode  along  this 
strip  of  historic  ground,  thinking  of  the 
bishops  and  Wycliffe  (who  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear there  for  heresy)  and  Chaucer  and  John 
of  Gaunt,  a  pretty  couple,  walking  gayly  side 
by  side,  and  looking  as  if  they  thought  it 
quite  a  joke  to  be  out  so  early,  passed  and 
greeted  him  with  smiles.  Sometimes  at  this 
particular  hour  the  wintry  sun  was  glim- 
mering above  the  bridge,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Lane,  but  in  the  backs  of  Albert  and  Janet. 
Sometimes  a  keen  northerly  wind  made  ice 
on  the  river  margin.  And,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  one  morning  rain  was  falling  heav- 
ily. Still  they  came,  smiling  as  usual,  the 
lady  clinging  to  her  brother,  and  vainly  seek- 
ing shelter  under  his  slight  umbrella.  Mr. 
Lane,  having  his  goodly  canopy  of  green 
gingham  over  his  head,  and  the  yellow  stick 
in  his  hand,  pressed  it  on  the  young  lady's 
acceptance,  and  took  himself  off  at  a  round 
trot. 

She  turned  to  look  after  him  as  he  went. 
He  looked  like  a  giant  in  the  falling  rain. 
She  staggered  under  the  huge  umbra,  and 
nearly  lost  her  balance  as  the  wind  swept 
round  an  angle  of  the  church-yard  wall.  Of 
one  thing  she  was  suddenly  resolved — she 
would  not  give  up  the  umbra  to  Albert  or 
any  bodj^  but  him.  Janet  left  off  smiling, 
and  began  to  look  very  serious;  but  her 
heart  was  joyful  within  her.  Yet  Mr.  Lane 
had  never  even  stopped  to  shake  hands  all 
those  other  mornings  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing or  the  wind  blowing ;  and  this  morning 
all  he  said  to  her  was,  "  Do  have  my  gamp," 
and  then  ran  off  laughing.  "  Why  did  he 
laugh  ?  Did  he  think  it  funny  that  I  should 
have  this  dear  old  gamp,  as  he  called  it,  a 
second  time  ?  Has  he  quite  forgotten  that 
first  time — so  long,  long  ago?  Why  do  I 
think  of  it,  of  him,  so  much  ?  He  is  so 
lonely ;  and  I  know  he  is  unhappy,  though 
he  won't  say  so.  How  I  should  like  to  talk 
to  that  old  woman,  that  antediluvian  old 
Ada,  and  to  sec  his  '  den,'  as  he  calls  it !  I 
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won't  give  up  the  gamp.  No,  I  wonH.  He 
shall  come  aud  ask  me  for  it  if  he  wants  it ; 
and  I  will  patch  these  holes  in  it,  and  sew  an 
elastic  band  on." 

All  this  run  through  Janet's  mind  in  a  few 
moments.  She  was  very  happy,  just  because 
she  and  Mr.  Lane  had  stood  together  for  a 
moment  in  the  seclusion  of  that  great  dome, 
with  the  waters  falling  round  them,  and  cut- 
ting oft'  them  two  from  all  the  world  besides. 

The  old  scene  which  transpired  so  long  ago 
was  revived  with  twofold  vividness.  Rain- 
drops in  the  river;  a  wild  shower  thickening 
round  her ;  a  measur-ed  pulse,  not  of  oars,  but 
of  unseen  feet,  coming  to  her  from  the  unseen 


world.  Then  a  shock  of  the  heart,  a  space 
of  sweet  bewilderment ;  then  the  gloom  of 
the  great  umbra,  the  rain  beating  upon  it 
like  rolling  drums,  and  the  splash,  splash, 
drip,  drip,  all  around. 

The  whole  of  Janet's  simple  life  condensed 
itself  into  those  two  magic  scenes,  as  a  little 
fleecy  vapor  reaching  dew-point  twinkles 
into  crystal  drops.  Being  accustomed  to 
allow  every  small  impulse  and  emotion  to 
come  upon  her  as  it  would,  and  have  its 
sweet  or  bitter  way  with  her,  how  could  she 
struggle  against  this  mighty  influence  which 
came  upon  her  with  Herculean  force  ?  As  a 
giant  might  seize  a  child,  it  took  her  in  its 
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arms  and  whirled  her  away  with  blinding 
speed,  she  knew  not  whither.  Matter  faded 
from  her  coguizauce.  In  fancy  she  was  borne 
aloft,  floating  in  a  golden  haze  through  pur- 
ple depths  of  ether.  In  fact  she  was  traips- 
ing through  the  mud  of  Knight  Templar 
Street,  in  the  borough  of  Pedlington,  and 
making  a  sad  mess  of  her  silken  skirts,  for 
both  hands  were  occupied  with  Mr.  Lane's 
gamp. 

As  they  trudged  along  Albert  tried  to  ral- 
ly her,  for  he  was  by  nature  affectionate  and 
communicative. 

"  What  a  queer  fellow  Mr.  Lane  is !"  he 
shouted. 

As  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  this  sug- 
gestion, he  presumed  the  noise  of  the  falling 
rain  dulled  the  sound  of  his  voice,  so  he  re- 
peated the  words  in  a  higher  key. 

Still  no  answer. 

"One  hardly  likes  to  call  him  'Lane,' with- 
out the  Mr.,  he's  so  stiff,"  continued  Albert. 
No  answer. 

"  Rigid,  you  know,  I  mean,  dear." 

As  talking  very  loud  under  these  condi- 
tions was  attended  with  much  inconven- 
ience, and  as  Janet  took  less  notice  of  his 
observations  than  of  the  gusts  of  wind  which 
met  them  at  the  street  corners,  which  only 
availed  to  tighten  her  grasp  on  the  handle 
of  the  umhra  and  deepen  her  seclusion  under 
that  canopy,  Albert  fell  into  a  melancholy 
and  desponding  train  of  thought,  and  began 
in  his  metaphysical  way  to  wonder  why  a 
Cipher  should  have  to  put  up  with  positive 
annoyances  such  as  mud  and  moisture,  being 
either  a  negative  quantity  or  no  quantity  at 
all.  He  was  not  quite  sure  under  which  of 
these  definitions  a  Cipher  fell,  the  mathe- 
matics having  languished  during  his  school- 
days at  Pedlington.  There  were  no  Mr. 
Lanes  in  those  days.  Before  this  abstruse 
question  was  set  at  rest  in  his  mind  they  ar- 
rived at  the  little  green  door  of  the  paternal 
abode,  upon  the  opening  of  which  Janet, 
turning  her  back  unceremoniously  upon  Al- 
bert, and  evading  the  house-maid,  ran  bold- 
ly up  stairs  with  the  umbra  before  her,  hav- 
ing the  good  fortune  to  reach  her  own  room 
without  being  seen. 

Her  contemplative  brother  wiped  his  feet 
with  much  deliberation  on  the  door-mat,  re- 
moving every  trace  of  mud  from  sides  and 
toes  and  heels.  Then  placing  his  umbrella 
in  the  rack,  he  took-olf  his  great-coat  and 
hat,  suspended  them  on  suitable  pegs,  and 
gave  his  boots  a  final  rub  on  the  sheep-skin 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  doing  which  he 
cast  his  eyes  up,  as  if  following  Janet  with 
their  glance,  and  gently  murmured  to  him- 
self, "  Oho !  oho !" 

Albert  took,  his  usual  chair  next  to  Nelly 
at  precisely  a  quarter  before  nine,  beaming 
upon  the  other  members  of  his  family  with 
benevolent  complacency.  Janet  coming  in 
presently  and  taking  her  seat  opposite,  he 


nodded  to  her,  and  placed  a  forefinger  on 
his  lips,  as  much  as  to  say,  "We  keep  our 
own  counsel  about  what  happens  during 
our  walk."  But  Janet,  making  a  great  fuss 
and  commotion  in  settling  herself,  vainly 
tried  to  look  unconscious  of  Albert's  sema- 
phoric  communications,  for  Joan's  hawk  eye 
from  her  ambush  behind  the  urn  had  seen 
them  plainly  enough,  and  now  saw  Janet's 
conscious  blush.  "Aha!  aha!"  muttered 
Joan  to  herself. 

A  subject  of  interest,  however,  arose  which 
promised  to  draw  attention  away  from  Janet 
and  her  dangerous  ally.  In  the  first  place,  a 
ball  was  to  be  given  at  the  Assembly  Rooms 
on  the  following  Monday  night,  to  which 
Mrs.  Browne  and  family  were  politely  in- 
vited. But  it  happened  that  on  the  same 
day  a  lady,  a  very  old  friend  of  the  family, 
was  to  arrive  on  a  visit  of  some  duration. 
After  due  discussion,  it  was  therefore  settled 
that  Frank  should  escort  his  two  younger 
sisters  to  the  entertainment,  placing  them 
under  the  special  care  of  Mrs.  Canon  Orms- 
by,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  who  flourished 
in  an  adjacent  parish,  and  who  (like  Mr. 
Browne)  had  many  olive-branches  fresh  and 
fair  to  look  upon.  The  elders  of  the  family 
would  remain  at  home  to  welcome  the  com- 
ing guest. 

The  second  phase  of  this  question  was 
still  more  important.  There  was  to  be  a 
little  dinner-jiarty  in  honor  of  the  guest  on 
Tuesday,  and  "  a  few  friends"  over  and  above 
those  who  could  be  entertained  at  dinner 
were  invited  to  drop  in  afterward  and  enjoy 
a  little  music.  Robert,  the  adjutant,  had 
been  asked  to  come,  but  a  letter  had  been 
received  from  him  this  morning  regretting 
that  he  could  not  get  away  till  Christmas- 
eve.  The  dining-table  seated  fourteen  (with 
the  extra  leaf  in).  Seven  ladies  were  com- 
plete, five  gentlemen  secured,  and  Frank  had 
undertaken  to  invite  "  two  fellows"  to  make 
up  the  complement  of  males.  Albert  always 
declined  this  responsibility  with  character- 
istic modesty,  "  the  eldest  son  being  in  this 
case,"  he  observed,  "  a  Cipher." 

More  than  one  member  of  the  family  group 
wished  that  Dr.  Phelps's  name  might  fig- 
ure on  the  list.  He  was  a  widower,  young, 
handsome,  and  affluent,  universally  esteem- 
ed and  beloved,  except  by  a  few  religious 
zealots  who  considered  his  "views"  to  bo 
"  unsafe."  Even  these  admitted  that  in  all 
other  respects  he  was  a  model  of  excellence ; 
and  his  buoyant  good  humor,  inexhaustible 
fund  of  calm  reasoning  power,  and  frequent 
sallies  of  genial  wit  made  him  no  small  ac- 
quisition to  a  dinner-table  or  drawing-room. 
The  difficulty  of  inducing  him  to  accept  in- 
vitations during  term-time  also  enhanced 
the  value  of  his  presence;  and  if  a  host- 
ess could  add  to  her  other  invitations  "to 
meet  Dr.  Phelps  and  a  few  frjends,"  she  was 
safe  from  the  risk  of  those  "previous  en- 
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jragements"  which  so  often  cause  perplexi- 
tie^  iu  festive  preparations.  But,  "charm 
he  never  so  wisely,"  Walter  Browne,  Esq., 
would  hearken  no  more  to  the  voice  of  this 
charmer.  Cards,  of  course,  had  been  ex- 
changed when  the  Doctor  first  settled  at 
Pedliugton.  They  were  followed  up  short- 
ly by  one  of  Mrs.  Browne's  nice  little  friendly 
dinners  for  fourteen.  That  good  lady  and 
most  loving  spouse  had  felt  a  little  nervous 
at  first,  for  her  lord  and  master  had  remind- 
ed her  that  the  new  school-master  had  been 
(at  Harrow)  at  once  the  victorious  rival  and 
the  close  friend  of  a  certain  nameless  young 
man,  the  very  memory  of  whom  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  soul.  But  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Phelps's  manner  and  address  carried 
these  outworks  instantly.  He  evidently 
gained  ground  rapidly  in  his  host's  esteem, 
and  when  the  ladies  left  the  gentlemen  to 
their  glass  of  port-wine,  all  was  couleur  de 
rose.  When  the  magnum  was  finished,  and 
the  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  drawing-room, 
that  fiail  porcelain  cup  of  concord  had  been 
shattered.  The  smiles  which  still  struggled 
to  the  surface  of  Mr.  Browne's  countenance 
were  evidently  born  of  courtesy,  and  had 
to  do  battle  with  the  gloom,  which  shroud- 
ed his  mind.  Dr.  Phelps,  either  beguiled 
by  his  host's  affability  into  thinking  him 
more  charitable  and  reasonable  than  he 
proved  to  be,  or  acting  on  the  principle 
of  "nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  had 
broached  the  forbidden  subject,  and  request- 
ed the  lawyer  to  enter  with  him  into  a  dis- 
passionate investigation  of  that  old  story 
about  Miss  Baily  and  his  early  friend  Lyte, 
with  a  view  to  clearing  away  misconcep- 
tions, and  arriving  at  a  true  and  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  conduct  of  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  a  certain  disastrous  event.  The 
overture  was  made  sotto  voce,  as  was  its  ab- 
rupt rejection.  Neither  host  nor  guest  ever 
related  what  had  then  passed  between  them. 
But  the  autocrat  issued  his  interdict,  and 
the  loyal  friend  passed  the  threshold  of  Mr. 
Browne's  house  that  night  for  the  last  time. 

But  to  return  to  the  breakfast-table  on  that 
rainy  November  morning :  Mrs.  Browne  ask- 
ed Frank  whether  his  two  gentlemen  were 
coming  to  dinner  on  Tuesday. 

"  Fuller  is  coming,"  replied  Frank,  care- 
lessly ;  "  but  I  haven't  heard  from  Lane  yet." 

"Not  heard  yetT  cried  Joan,  in  a  shrill 
crescendo,  with  elevated  eyebrows. 

"Perhaps,  sister,"  rejoined  Frank,  with 
provoking  calmness,  "if  you  were  to  drop 
him  a  line  he  might  relieve  our  suspense." 
At  which  Joan  paled  with  anger;  for  a  le- 
gend was  current  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  the  effect  that  their  ma- 
ture sister  had  at  first  cast  a  favorable  eye 
upon  the  gentleman  in  question,  and  had 
failed  to  discern  that  Ins  first  attentions 
to  her,  as  duenna  or  guardian  of  her  youn- 
ger sisters,  were  ceremonial  and  transient. 


Hereupon  Hubert  rose  to  hasten  away  to 
school. 

"I  say,  Hubert,"  said  Frank,  languidly, 
"just  ask  Mr.  Lane  whether  he  got  a  note 
from  me  yesterday,  and  say  an  answer  will 
oblige." 

"  All  right,"  said  Hubert,  and  vanished. 

But  before  he  left  the  room  the  notion  had 
got  into  form  in  Albert's  brain  that  Janet 
had  only  taken  the  large  umbra  up  stairs 
to  prevent  its  being  seen  in  the  hall,  and 
that  she  would  like  him  to  fetch  it  from 
concealment  and  tell  Hubert  quietly  to  re- 
turn it. 

Accordingly,  clearing  his  throat  three  or 
four  times  in  a  dark  and  mysterious  manner, 
and  making  spectral  grimaces,  he  tried  to 
catch  Janet's  eye  in  vain. 

She  knew  what  he  was  blundering  about, 
and  only  looked  down  at  her  plate,  beating 
the  ground  with  an  angry  foot. 

"  Old  noodle !  old  noodle !"  she  was  whis- 
pering under  her  breath.  And  partly  at  the 
allusions  to  Mr.  Lane,  partly  with  anger,  and 
partly  with  fear  that  Albert  would  attract 
attention  to  her,  she  blushed  deeply,  and  a 
tear  came  unbidden  to  her  eye. 

Joan's  hawk  eye  was  fixed  upon  her. 
Joan's  hand  glided  under  a  corner  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  was  laid  on  mamma's  hand.  Mam- 
ma, following  Joan's  glance,  saw  Janet's  con- 
fusion. 

"  You  see,"  Frank  went  on,  apparently  see- 
ing none  of  this  by-play,  every  move  of  which 
was  like  an  open  map  under  his  languishing 
eye  —  "you  see,  it's  not  altogether  Lane's 
fault,  my  dear  mother.  You  sent  out  your 
invitations  on  Monday,  /had  a  great  many 
letters  to  write  on  that  day,  and  only  sent 
mine  on  Tuesday  evening.  Fuller  left  his 
answer  and  a  card  and  a  whole  string  of  po- 
lite inquiries  yesterday ;  and  probably  that 
was  the  only  thing  the  doughty  warrior  did 
worth  speaking  of  the  whole  day.  But  Lane 
is  a  different  sort  of  fellow.  He's  always 
head  over  ears  in  work — not  in  love,  Janet 
— in  work,  you  know ;  and  perhaps  hasn't 
had  time  to  think  about  it  yet." 

"  To  think  about  it !"  echoed  Joan. 

But  no  one  responded  to  the  echo.  Mrs. 
Browne  was  still  furtively  w^atching  Janet ; 
and  however  father  or  mother  might  dispar- 
age Frank's  energy  in  business,  the  whole 
family  esteemed  him  (as  indeed  he  was)  a 
prudent  and  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 
If  Frank  considered  another  man  justified  in 
neglecting  to  answer  an  invitation,  they 
bowed  to  his  superior  judgment.  Joan  was 
inclined  to  rebel,  but  her  protest  died  away 
in  silent  disapproval.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Browne 
felt  a  moment's  trepidation  on  the  subject 
of  the  fourteenth  guest  at  table,  for,  like  most 
country  hostesses,  she  dreaded  the  number 
thirteen  ;  but  Frank's  authority  set  her  mind 
at  case. 

Janet's  sororal  affecti(m8  underwent  a  sud- 
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den  revulsion.  She  adored  Frank.  She  de- 
tested that  addle-pated,  timid  old  Albert. 

Was  it  by  design  on  her  part,  or  purely 
by  accident  ?  After  breakfast,  Janet,  smart- 
ing under  her  imaginary  wrougs,  encounter- 
ed Albert  in  the  hall  alone. 

He  felt  disposed  to  evade  this  intervievr, 
but  she  cut  off  his  retreat. 

What  could  that  have  been  ?  A  sharp 
sound,  as  if  you  smote  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
briskly  on  the  palm  of  the  other.  Smack  ! 
resounded  through  the  house.  Reverbera- 
tions simulating  the  words,  "  Old  noodle !  old 
noodle !"  confused  the  startled  echoes.  And 
while  Janet  turned  and  sped  nimbly  up 
stairs,  Albert,  with  his  hand  to  his  cheek, 
retreated  through  the  doorway  which  led  to 
the  offices. 

"  Whee-ee-ee-ee-u-u-u-u-u !"  he  whistled, 
half  dismayed,  half  amused ;  and  perching 
himself  upon  a  tall  stool  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  clerks'  office,  ruminated  upon  the  peril 
of  Innovation,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  all  Reform. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

CROSS-PURPOSES. 

On  that  same  morning  of  which  some 
events  are  chronicled  in  Chapter  the  Seventh 
Hubert  Browne  came  hurrying  into  school 
at  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  elbowing 
his  way  up  to  Mr.  Lane's  desk,  was  about  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  message. 

Mr.  Lane,  seeing  that  his  favorite  rascal 
had  something  to  say,  supposed  it  was  that 
he  had  brought  back  the  umbra;  but  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  Doctor's  face,  already  bent 
over  his  prayer-book  under  the  great  win- 
dow, he  waved  Hubert  off,  saying,  "  Come 
to  me  at  twelve." 

By  that  time  Hubert,  having  his  mind  set 
upon  a  furious  bout  of  foot-ball,  in  which  he 
fully  purposed  to  become  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  great  champion  of  the  opposing  host,  at 
risk  of  his  own  neck,  and  to  bark  the  shins 
of  one  of  that  hero's  chief  henchmen  then 
in  enmity  with  him,  Hubert,  had  forgotten 
all  about  Frank's  unanswered  note  and  the 
message  to  Mr.  Lane,  but  remembered  that 
Mr.  Lane  had  summoned  him.  The  latter 
also  remembered  his  summons,  but  not  that 
it  had  been  suggested  by  an  evident  wish 
on  the  part  of  Hubert  to  communicate  some- 
thing. 

At  noon,  accordingly,  the  pupil  stood  be- 
fore his  master's  desk,  and  both  being  equal- 
ly at  a  loss  to  know  why,  Mr.  Lane  put  his 
hand  on  Hubert's  shoulder  and  said,  "  Nev- 
er mind  your  battle  of  Kilkenny  just  now. 
Come  along  with  me,  and  we  will  walk 
round  by  the  cliff  together,  and  keep  Martin 
waiting  for  five  minutes.  Let  me  see — you 
were  at  school  with  Martin,  I  suppose  ?" 
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"I  came  for  one  quarter,  just  as  he  was 
leaving,"  replied  Hubert.  "  But  that  was  in 
old  Dr.  Oldham's  time,  and  papa  wouldn't 
let  me  stay.  He  said  the  school  wanted  re- 
form." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Browne 
advocated  reform,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  slyly. 

"But  he  did,"  replied  Hubert.  "He  said 
my  going  to  school  with  Dr.  Oldham  was 
like  my  wearing  his  old  swallow-tail  for 
best.  So  I  put  it  on  one  day  for  fun,  and 
didn't  I  look  a  guy !  But  mamma  took  care 
not  to  let  him  see  me  in  it." 

"Did  you  like  Martin  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lane, 
as  they  walked  briskly  past  the  Fair  Mead- 
ow and  crossed  the  foot  of  the  bridge  to  the 
cliff. 

"  Oh,  I  like  him  well  enough,"  was  the 
answer,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the 
pronoun. 

Martin  was  at  this  time  an  elegant  young 
man  preparing  for  matriculation  at  Oxford. 
Superbly  dressed,  and  delicately  perfumed, 
he  rode  into  Pedlington  three  times  a  week 
on  a  blood-horse  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
with  Mr.  Lane.  In  other  words,  Martin, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  Brownes,  had  lately  exhibited  a 
strange  propensity  for  presenting  himself 
under  favorable  conditions  wherever  the 
presence  of  that  interesting  family  might 
be  anticipated.  In  the  absence  of  the  young 
ladies  themselves,  any  person  who  took  an 
interest  in  them,  or  had  occasional  access  to 
them,  was  delectable  to  Martin.  Mr.  Lane 
and  the  classic  authors,  varied  with  a  peep 
into  the  arcana  of  German  literature,  afford- 
ed Martin  an  excellent  excuse  for  pervading 
Pedlington.  Mr.  Lane  was  a  famous  fellow, 
a  great  athlete,  and  "no  end  of  a  scholar;" 
so  Martin  assured  his  parents,  who  were  nat- 
urally anxious  for  his  progress  at  this  crit- 
ical period  of  life.  And  now  that  Hubert 
Browne  had  been  replaced  at  the  Grammar 
School,  and  Mr.  Lane  was  in  daily  contact 
with  that  celestial  youth,  Martin's  affection 
for  his  tutor  knew  no  bounds.  Mounted 
grooms  rode  into  the  untrodden  precincts 
of  the  old  monastic  building  with  hares  or 
partridges  for  Mr.  Lane ;  and  before  long 
that  gentleman  somewhat  reluctantly  found 
himself  a  guest  at  Plumstead  Manor-house, 
the  seat  of  William  Culliford  Martin,  Esq., 
J.P.,  one  of  that  very  sagacious  body  to 
which  Mr.  Browne  was  clerk. 

"  We  are  pleased  that  Willie  takes  so  kind- 
ly to  his  classics  and  German,"  Mr.  Martin 
would  say  to  Mr.  Lane  after  dinner ;  the 
latter  gentleman  twisting  his  stiff  auburn 
mustache  dubiously,  and  Martin  junior  re- 
garding him  with  fatuous  complacency. 

"He  does  not  work  as  hard  as  I  could 
wish,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  doggedly. 

"Now,  Lane,  that's  too  bad!"  cries  the 
pupil. 

"He  sits  at  his  books  very  closely  at 
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home,"  continues  the  parent;  "and  I  think 
he  comes  to  you  almost  every  day  now." 

"  Four  times,  a  week,  for  one  hour  each 
time,"  insists  Mr.  Lane.  "  But  what  is  that 
to  the  training  of  a  public  school?  And 
consider  the  long  interval  of  idleness  to  be 
made  up  for." 

I  was  not  exactly  idle  after  leaving  Dr. 
Oldham,"  urged  Martin  ;  "  I  used  to  read  a 
good  deal  of  English  literature,  and  some 
little  French." 

"  Poetry,  I  suppose,"  Mr.  Lane  suggested. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  of  course  the  English  classics, 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Dryden,  Pope,  Words- 
worth, and  Tennyson,"  the  pupil  admitted. 

"  And  Byron,"  added  Mr.  Lane,  cynically. 
He  had.long  since  discovered  traces  of  "  the 
nobje  poet'^  in  Martin's  sentiments. 

"  Well,  I  admit  to  an  infusion  of  Byron," 
said  Martin. 

But  the  elder  gentleman  hardly  liked  to 
think  otherwise  than  that  his  son  and  heir 
was  about  to  become  a  ripe  scholar  and  a 
well-read  gentleman.  And  certainly  Mr. 
Lane  was  delicately  situated. 

One  day  in  particular  he  was  sorely  urged 
by  his  native  candor  to  betray  this  confiding 
pupil.  Mr.  Martin,  who,  despite  his  com- 
placency, was  nervously  anxious  about  his 
only  son,  said  to  the  tutor,  taking  advantage 
of  Willie's  absence  from  the  room, "  I  can 
hardly  express  to  you,  Sir,  how  pleased  his 
mother  and  I  are  at  Willie's  strong  regard 
for  you  and  preference  for  your  society. 
The  decided  taste  which  he  develops  for 
classical  literature  we  consider  entirely  due 
to  your  judicious  treatment.  At  his  critical 
time  of  life  a  studious  taste  is  inestimable — 
in-estimable.  We  were  anxious  about  him 
before  his  acquaintance  with  you.  He  might 
have  been  forming  some  foolish  attachment, 
or  been  led  into  a — a — indeed,  I  do  not  like 
to  think  of  the  dangers  which  might  beset 
a  young  man  situated  as  he  is." 

"And  so  impressionable  and  impulsive," 
added  Mr.  Lane. 

"Just  so.  Sir,  as  you  say.  Dangers,  in- 
deed !    Ah  !  dear  me !" 

And  while  the  justice's  imagination  ran 
on  to  revel  among  the  perils  from  which  the 
heir  of  Plumstead  Manor  was  being  saved, 
Mr.  Lane  wondered  uneasily  whether  an  at- 
tachment to  the  daughter  of  a  country  solic- 
itor (even  with  a  little  fortune)  would  not 
seem  to  Mr.  Martin  the  most  parlous  of  perils. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Lane  and  Hubert 
Browne,  walking  at  noon  from  school  to  the 
Al)bey.  At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  which 
skirted  the  cliff  stood  the  boat-house.  As 
they  passed  between  it  and  the  flotilla  of 
boats  moored  beneath  the  willows,  the  boy 
said,  "  Do  you  remember  what  a  lark  it  was 
that  day  when  Nelly  and  Janet  were  trying 
to  row,  and  you  came  up  with  your  big  ga — 
umbrella  ?" 


"I  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  witness 
their  efforts,"  said  Mr.  Lane.  "  Indeed,  we 
heard  the  laughter,  and  staid  back  until  the 
shower  came  on." 

"They  do  squeal  terribly  when  they're 
amused." 

"  I  thought  it  pretty  enough.  You  were 
rowing  when  we  overhauled  you." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  pleaded  Hubert ;  "  a  pair  of 
long  oars  against  a  pair  of  short  skulls.  Not 
fair,  you  know.  Besides,  you  hadn't  taught 
me  to  row  then.  I  never  understood  that 
dig  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  which 
you  get  right  off  the  stretcher  before  ;  and 
I  don't  believe  a  single  soul  on  the  Peddle 
does,  at  least  hereabouts." 

"  The  Doctor,"  suggested  Mr.  Lane. 

"Ah!"  replied  this  critical  youth,  "he 
does  row  a  very  pretty  oar,  and  finishes  up 
his  stroke  neatly ;  but  he  can't  '  catch  it  at 
the  beginning,'  as  you  do." 

"  But  you  had  passengers,  you  know,  on 
that  occasion,  and  we  were  flying  light." 

"I  should  think  so,"  rejoined  Hubert. 
"And  precious  heavy  they  are,  too,  though 
they  don't  look  it.  Janet  weighs  eight  stone, 
and  Nelly  seven  four.  But  Frank  says  it's 
Janet's  purse  that  weighs  down  the  scale 
against  Nellie.  She's  an  heiress,  you  know. 
Old  Captain  Lyte,  who  used  to  live  at  Box- 
tree  Lodge,  left  her  a  lot  of  money,  and 
Blanche  too.  But  you  should  have  heard 
the  chaff  at  home  that  evening!  Janet 
wanted  to  know  who  you  were,  and  I  told 
her  you  were  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
and  Dr.  Phelps  Baron  Rothschild.  And  she 
sucked  it  in.  So  did  Nelly.  Only  Nelly 
found  it  out.  She's  sharper  than  Janet  is. 
But  I  gammoned  them  at  first  that  I  was 
going  to  Pool  Park  with  your  umbrella, 
and—" 

Here  Hubert's  recollections  were  so  over- 
powering that  he  nearly  choked  himself  with 
suppressed  laughter.  After  spluttering  for 
a  moment  he  said,  with  an  effort, 

"  Now  you'll  be  angry  with  me." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined  the  master, 
cheerfully  ;  "I  don't  think  there  was  much 
harm  in  your  joke.  But  don't  tell  me  any 
more.    Domestic  confidences,  you  know." 

But  Hubert,  not  having  blown  off  at  foot-- 
ball  the  steam  generated  in  three  hours  of 
scholastic  discipline,  was  bound  to  find  an- 
other vent. 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Lane,"  he  rattled  on,  "  I  have 
no  secrets  from  you.  And  I  must  say  Janet 
is  a  brick,  though  they  ail  talk  so  much  about 
her  peculiar  temper  and  ways.  And  she 
can't  bear  Captain  Fuller,  with  his  spurs 
and  his  great  clumsy  compliments,  which 
make  her  get  so  red  and  so  hot,  you  know. 
And  she  only  laughs  at  Martin,  though  he 
is  such  a  tremendous  swell,  with  his  new 
clothes  and  his  thorough-bred  horse — and  a 
regular  brick,  I  must  say,  is  Martin.  He 
tipped  rae  half  a  sovereign  one  day.  Very 
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good  of  him,  but  rather  funny,  was  it  not, 
Mr.  Lane  ?  Why,  he  was  a  fellow  at  school 
two  years  ago.  And  I  suspect  the  governor 
would  have  been  angry  with  me  for  taking  it." 

"  Then  why  did  you  do  so  ?" 

"I  hadn't  time  to  think  of  it  at  that  mo- 
ment. And  when  I  thought  of  running  after 
him  to  give  it  back,  I  remembered  that  I 
owed  three-and-sixpence  at  the  pastry-cook's 
and  my  subscription  to  the  cricket  club. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  I'm  sure  Janet  sneaks 
after  you,  Mr.  Lane.  She's  always  asking  me 
about  you  now,  and  pretending  not  to  care; 
that's  what  makes  me  suspect.  And  mamma 
says  she's  so  glad  Frank  has  made  a  friend  of 
you,  and  that  she  hopes  he  will  imitate  your 
energy.  They  think  Frank  shirks  work,  but 
he  doesn't ;  only  he  has  a  lazy  way  of  doing 
it,  and  never  exerts  himself  when  any  one 
can  see  him.  They  don't  understand  Frank 
a  bit.  You  would  be  astonished  to  know 
what  strangers  we  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
even  parents  and  children,  are  to  each  other. 
But  mamma  says  she  wishes  all  the  young 
men  were  like  you,  and  that  young  men  now 
are  not  at  all  what  they  used  to  be  when  she 
was  young." 

"  You  must  really  shut  up,  Hubert.  Either 
this  is  all  nonsense,  or  I  ought  not  to  listen 
to  it." 

"  It  is  not  telling  tales,"  persisted  Hubert, 
coloring  warmly  at  this.  "  You  have  been  a 
better  friend  to  me  than  any  one  ever  was 
before.  They  used  to  call  me  blockhead, 
and  say  I  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  before 
you  came.  And  mamma  tells  me  to  confide 
in  you  about  every  thing,  and  ask  your  ad- 
vice— " 

"  But  not  about  your  sisters,  Hubert." 

"  Well,  I  won't  say  another  word  about 
them,  if  you'll  just  let  me  talk  freely  to  you 
about  other  things.  But  remember,  I  haven't 
said  any  thing  unkind  of  them,  and  you  told 
us  it  was  no  harm  to  speak  of  people  if  one 
could  be  sure  of  never  speaking  unkindly  or 
suspiciously  of  them." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  they  en- 
countered Willie  Martin,  in  a  seal-skin  waist- 
coat and  chassenr  de  la  garde  boots,  caressing 
his  leg  with  a  gold-headed  riding-whip. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Lane,"  he  sighed, "  I  was  strolling 
about  to  meet  you.  How  d'ye  do,  Browne  ? 
Hope  the  young  ladies  are  quite  well.  Will 
they  be  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  Monday 
night  ?" 

"  Two  of  them,  I  believe,"  replied  Hubert, 
looking  at  the  Apollo  with  a  sly  twinkle  in 
his  roguish  eye. 

Then  Mr.  Lane,  accompanied  by  Martin, 
descended  the  steps,  and  crossed  the  sunk 
road  to  his  solitary  domain.  No  sooner  had 
they  seated  themselves  to  work  than  Hu- 
bert's head  appears  in  the  doorway.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Lane,  I  quite  forgot.  Frank  wants  an 
answer  to  his  letter,"  he  blurted  out,  and 
then  swiftly  vanished. 


Plunging  his  hand  deep  into  a  multitude 
of  receptacles,  Mr.  Lane  at  last  produced  a 
letter  in  Frank's  handwriting,  dated  three 
days  previously.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"Will  you  come  to  dinner  at  six  next 
Tuesday  ?  An  old  friend  of  ours,  Miss  Lyte, 
is  coming  to  stay  with  us.  She  is  a  rather 
jolly  old  bird,  and  we  always  ask  the  elite  to 
meet  her.  I  have  asked  Fuller,  who  has 
known  her  more  or  less  all  his  life,  and  who 
is  a  favorite  of  hers.  The  Rev.  Adolphus 
Key,  the  new  rector,  is  coming.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  and  a  mighty  man  of  music  ;  and 
in  consequence,  whenever  the  baize  door  is 
left  open,  strains  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Heller  come  creeping  down  the  stairs, 
across  the  hall,  along  the  passage,  and  into 
my  devoted  ears.  Farce,  precor  !  I  cry  in  vain. 
Nightmares  and  tarantulas  are  abroad ;  and 
no  wonder  that  sonata  is  called  Appassionata, 
considering  the  way  in  which  it  is  being 
treated  up  stairs." 

Short,  simple,  and  playful  as  this  note 
was,  it  yet  fired  three  shots  right  into  Mr. 
Lane's  defenses.  "  Miss  Lyte,  Key,  and  Ful- 
ler," he  thought ;  "  and  all  in  one  room,  too. 
Phelps  was  right.  I  ought  to  have  braved 
it  out  at  first,  and  not  left  myself  to  be 
caught  masquerading.  But  then  I  should 
never  have  seen  Her ;  for  I  could  not  have 
come  here." 

All  this  is  quite  enigmatic.  I  only  record 
it  as  Mr.  Lane  related  it  afterward.  He  pro- 
fesses himself  now  never  to  be  surprised  at 
coincidences,  so  many  having  occurred  in 
his  own  experience.  That  Mr.  Phelps  should 
have  come  to  Pedlington,  and  so  formed  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  him,  that  Captain 
Fuller  should  have  exchanged  into  a  reg- 
iment the  d6p6t  of  which  was  quartered 
at  Pedlington,  that  the  Rev.  Adolphus  Key 
should  have  attained  to  the  rectory  of  that 
town,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Lane,  should  (against 
his  own  will  in  the  outset)  have  been  drawn 
into  a  delightful  intercourse  with  the  family 
which  was  now  about  to  receive  Miss  Lyte 
in  addition  to  the  two  latter  gentlemen  as 
guests,  were  a  series  of  coincidences  that 
surpassed  the  apparent  unrealities  of  fic- 
tion. 

During  Martin's  lesson  Mr.  Lane  was  un- 
usually preoccupied  in  mind,  and  though 
gravely  disturbed  and  agitated  by  this  note 
of  Frank's,  could  not  abstain  from  a  sly  hu- 
morous amusement  with  poor  Martin's  hope- 
lessly enamored  condition.  His  fair  young 
cheek,  innocent  of  all  but  the  faintest  down 
upon  it,  had  flushed  at  meeting  Hubert 
Browne,  though  he  strove  to  bear  himself 
manfully  before  that  youth.  Seeing  that 
Mr.  Lane  had  a  letter  from  the  house  which 
was  sacred  to  him  by  Janet's  presence,  how 
Martin  clung  to  Mr.  Lane  !  How  he  strove 
to  master  and  make  his  own  Lane's  render- 
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iug  of  that  graceful  ode  the  closing  declara- 
tion of  which  is 

"Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem." 

"  I  like  that  Sapphic  metre,"  he  observed, 
delicately,  when  the  lesson  was  ended.  "  It 
seems  to  me  the  true  language  of— ah — the 
tender  sentiment.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lane, 
I  have  tried  one  or  two  little  odes  myself?" 

"No !"  said  Lane,  taking  up  a  pen  and  writ- 
ing hurriedly.  "  I  am  as  much  surprised  as 
delighted  to  hear  it.  You  poets  are  certain- 
ly born,  not  made.  Why,  you  can't  write  a 
respectable  paragraph  of  Latin  prose,  Sir; 
how  dare  you  break  out  into  Sapphics  ?" 

Martin  only  smiled  and  blushed,  but  Mr. 
Lane,  still  writing,  added,  "  As  the  spring 
throstle  breaks  out  in  song,  I  suppose."  And 
the  pupil,  whether  he  fully  saw  the  complete- 
ness of  the  allegory  or  not,  was  gratified  with 
the  imputation.  Observing  his  tutor  now, 
he  noticed  from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
which  was  particularly  calm  and  statuesque 
at  such  times,  that  he  had  recently  come  to 
a  resolution  of  some  importance,  and  Martin 
felt  a  gentle  misgiving  lest  in  some  way  it 
should  concern  him  and  oppose  his  passion. 
But  Mr.  Lane,  who,  as  we  kno  w,  was  moved 
by  a  different  consideration,  still  found  lei- 
sure to  think  of  Martin  and  his  love,  and 
whether  his  father  would  approve  of  it. 

"  Is  your  family  a  vei'y  old  one  ?"  he  asked, 
abruptly,  closing  and  sealing  his  note  to 
Frank. 

"  Oh  dear,  no !"  replied  Martin,  laughing 
and  blushing,  and  turning  away  to  find  his 
gloves  and  whip.  "My  ancestors  didn't 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror;  they  were 
corn  factors  in  Mark  Lane." 

And  Mr.  Lane,  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  himself,  gave  a  great  grunt,  at  which  poor 
Martin,  taking  it  for  scorn,  and  having  heard 
that  his  tutor  was  "  well  connected,"  writhed 
in  anguish,  and  loathed  his  own  plebeian  de- 
scent with  quite  an  aristocratic  fervor. 

Mr.  Lane,  on  the  contrary,  was  relieved  at 
the  dissipation  of  those  imaginary  ancestors, 
who  would  have  unconsciously  been  the/ows 
et  origo  mali,  had  an  aristocratic  descendant 
of  theirs  lowered  his  crest  to  an  attorney's 
daughter.  So  he  restored  Martin  to  bliss  by 
saying  that  they  would  walk  round  togeth- 
er and  leave  his  note  at  Frank's  door.  This 
was  the  note : 

"  I  can  not  dine.  Tuesday  is  my  evening 
at  the  night  school.  But  I  will  look  in 
shortly  after  nine,  and  beg  for  a  cup  of  Miss 
Browne's  Young  Hyson.  Pray  pardon  my 
neglect.  Your  note  got  into  the  left-hand 
pocket  and  lost  itself." 

The  Rhining  brass  knocker  on  the  pretty 
green  door  was  barely  lifted  when  it  was 
snatched  from  Mr.  Lane's  hand  by  the  door 
flying  open,  and — 


I  "  Impetuosity  of  the  sex !"  exclaimed  Al- 
bert, within,  performing  deprecatory  ges- 
tures. For,  with  his  usual  gallantry,  he  had 
just  opened  the  door,  and,  with  he)'  usual  elas- 
ticity, Janet  was  just  bounding  out,  when  a 
russet  beard  stopped  the  way,  and  she  start- 
ed back,  accidentally  stamping  on  Joan's 
toe.  For  Albert  was  taking  the  two  ladies 
out  a-shopping. 

Mr.  Lane,  with  Martin,  drew  back  a  little, 
so  that  the  ladies  came  out.  Sister  writhing 
and  smiling  grimly  at  Mr.  Lane  as  the  cause 
of  her  agony. 

Martin  was  in  raptures.  Joan  smiled  an- 
other sort  of  smile  upon  him,  and  bowed  ele- 
gantly. Janet  actually  gave  him  her  hien 
ganUe  little  hand,  and  said  what  a  long  time 
it  was  since  they  had  met ! 

Almost  too  happy  to  speak,  as  he  allowed 
her  beauty  to  fill  his  longing  heart,  he  yet 
managed  to  inquire  if  she  would  be  at  the 
ball.  She  hoped  so.  Then  might  he  be  so 
happy  ?  Yes,  he  might  put  her  down  for  one 
waltz  and  a  set,  but  not  close  together.  She 
would  keep  her  card  open  for  him.  And  not 
that  galop — just  that  little  galop  at  the 
end  ?  Well,  if  she  staid  so  long,  he  might 
have  the  galop  too.  And  might  he  send 
some  flowers  from  Plumstead  ?  But  no.  Jan- 
et was  peremptory.  If  flowers  came,  her 
card  should  be  filled  from  first  to  last  with- 
out him.  She  was  heartily  delighted  with 
this  modest,  well-bred  admirer,  and  though 
she  would  not  flirt  with  him,  was  glad  to 
secure  enough,  of  his  attention  to -  assist  ber 
in  dispensing  with  some  which  were  apt  to 
become  irksome  to  her.  To  him,  of  course, 
the  whole  ball,  with  all  the  delights  of  an- 
ticipation and  retrospect,  centred  in  her. 
The  food  on  which  his  joy  would  live  being 
the  two  little  dances,  and  what  glancing  of 
her  eyes  and  glistening  of  her  pearly  teeth 
he  might  catch  in  those  fleeting  moments. 

Meanwhile  Albert  asked  Mr.  Lane  wheth- 
er it  was  a  favorable  answer,  and  he,  speak- 
ing more  grandiloquently  than  he  was  wont 
to  do,  as  is  often  the  case  with  men  when 
forming  an  important  resolution,  said,  "I 
am  obliged  to  decline.  An  old  engagement 
holds  me."  But  he  forgot  to  mention  that 
he  had  spoken  to  Frank  in  the  note  about 
dropping  in  after  dinner.  Janet  heard  these 
words,  and  knew  also  that  he  would  not  be 
at  the  ball  on  Monday.  Still  she  resolved  to 
maintain  a  bold  front. 

Joan  was  rapidly  advancing  toward  that 
bitter  detestation  of  Mr.  Lane  which  the 
"  spretos  injuria  formce"  and  the  cutting  in- 
nuendoes which  she  had  been  subject  to  on 
account  of  her  early  partiality  for  him,  would 
naturally  engender  in  the  bosom  of  mature 
virginity. 

"  So  Mr.  Lane  has  at  last  condescended  to 
decline  the  invitation  !"  she  now  said  to  Al- 
bert, in  a  high-pitched,  querulous  voice,  for 
Janet's  special  benefit.    "What  a  strange 
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expression  he  used!  'An  old  engagement 
holds  me.'  And  he  is  one  who  measures  his 
words,  is  that  Mr.  Lane.  Now  I  should  not 
wonder  if  that  were  true  in  more  ways  than 
one." 

As  Joan  uttered  the  word  "  one"  she  closed 
her  lips  like  a  vise,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  There, 
Miss  Janet !  There's  a  sting  for  your  vanity ! 
While  you  think  all  the  men  are  dying  for 
you,  this  Mr.  Lane,  whom  you  prefer,  scorns 
your  preference,  and  loves  another  girl." 

But  Janet  carried  her  little  head  high,  and 
assumed  an  elastic,  jaunty  gait,  expressive 
of  a  "  don't  care"  state  of  mind  generally, 
and,  in  particular,  derision  for  the  emana- 
tions of  Sister's  pathetic  soul.  There  was 
sadness  in  her  gentle  heart  for  all  that,  and 
her  relentless  enemy  knew  it. 

Joan's  anger  was  not  the  only  peril  which 
arose  from  negligence  in  opening  Frank's 
letter.  The  decision  at  which  he  so  hastily 
arrived  of  accepting  the  tail  of  the  invita- 
tion was  itself  pregnant  with  danger.  Had 
he  perused  the  document  on  receipt,  as  he 
should  have  done,  and  taken  time  to  consid- 
er the  proposal  contained,  and  all  that  de- 


pended on  his  action  in  the  matter,  he 
would  probably  have  declined  not  only  the 
invitation  to  dinner,  for  which  he  had  a  suf- 
ficient excuse,  but  for  the  later  part  of  the 
evening,  and  would  have  resolved  to  abstain 
from  visiting  Frank  or  his  relatives  during 
the  stay  of  that  "  rather  jolly  old  bird,  Miss 
Lyte." 

One  very  prudent  step  Mr.  Lane  did  take, 
having  an  unforeseen  phase  of  his  danger  in 
view,  and  wishing  to  provide  against  it.  He 
called  upon  his  old  acquaintance  Captain 
Fuller,  at  the  cavalry  barracks,  and,  without 
mentioning  his  intention  of  being  present  on 
Tuesday  evening,  cautioned  the  gallant  cap- 
tain against  any  verbal  imprudence  which 
might  compromise  him  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. He  also  "  took  the  bull  by  the  horns," 
as  the  saying  is,  and  called  upon  the  new 
rector,  who  received  him  very  warmly,  as  a 
new  parishioner  of  whom  he  had  heard  gold- 
en opinions,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  was 
heartily  glad  to  make.  Having  adopted 
these  precautions,  Mr.  Lane  awaited  the  fu- 
ture calmly,  but  still  not  altogether  without 
apprehension  of  impending  evil. 


SOME  TALKS  OF  AN  ASTRONOMER. 


I.— A  LOOK  AT  THE  HEAVENS. 

YOU  want  to  know  how  the  planets  are 
weighed;  how  their  distances  are  as- 
certained ;  how  we  know  that  the  earth 
turns  on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun,  and 
not  the  sun  around  the  earth ;  what  sort  of 
instruments  are  used  in  measuring  the  ce- 
lestial spaces ;  also  something  about  comets, 
and  something,  moreover,  about  stellar  as- 
tronomy in  general.  That  is  rather  too 
much  to  tell  at  one  time,  but  by  a  series  of 
talks  I  may  be  able  to  make  it  all  plain. 

You  know  that  men  found  out  at  least 
some  of  these  things  before  they  had  a  tele- 
scope, and  that  by  observations  with  the 
naked  eye  alone  they  were  enabled  to  learn 
the  main  features  of  the  system  of  the  world. 
Let  us,  then,  go  out  and  view  the  heavens, 
and  take  our  first  lesson  in  astronomy  with 
the  naked  eye.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  be 
spread  out  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  in  the 
centre  of  which  we  appear  to  be  placed. 
One-half  of  this  sphere  is  above  the  earth, 
extending  down  to  the  horizon  on  every 
side ;  the  other  is  below  the  horizon,  and  is 
therefore,  together  with  the  stars  which  stud 
it,  invisible.  The  highest  point  is  over  our 
heads,  the  lowest  one  under  our  feet.  This 
you  see  at  the  first  glance.  Now  watch  a 
few  hours,  and  you  will  see  that  this  whole 
sphere,  with  all  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
it  contains,  turns  around  from  east  to  west. 
You  know  very  well  that  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  daily ;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  noticed 
that  most  of  the  stars  rise  and  set  in  like 


manner.  Now  let  us  examine  more  closely 
how  this  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavens,  or  of  the  celestial  sphere,  takes 
place.  The  polar  star  never  rises  nor  sets, 
and  it  changes  its  place  in  the  heavens  so 
slightly  that  unless  we  compare  it  with  some 
fixed  object  we  could  see  no  movement  at  all. 
There  is  a  constellation  by  which  the  polar 
star  can  always  be  found.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  "  Dipper,"  but  astronomers  call  it 
Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear.  If  you  look 
out  early  on  an  autumn  evening  you  will 
see  it  low  down  in  the  north,  but  in  the 
month  of  May  it  will  be  high  up,  quite  near 
the  zenith.    Here  is  a  picture  of  it.  Now 


CONSTELLATION  OF  TJKBA  MAJOB. 

draw  a  line  through  the  two  stars  on  the 
right-hand  end  and  continue  it  upward,  and 
you  see  that  it  meets  a  tolerably  bright  star 
standing  north  nearly  by  itself.  This  is  the 
polar  star.  Now  if  you  watch  this  Dipper  a 
few  hours,  you  will  see  it  moving  around  to- 
ward the  west ;  if  you  should  watch  it  all 
night,  you  will  see  it  moving  down  toward 
the  northwestern  side  of  the  horizon,  passing 
toward  the  east  under  the  pole,  and  rising 
upon  the  northeastern  side.    In  fact,  it  de- 
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scribes  a  complete  circle  round  the  polar 
star,  always  keeping  at  the  same  distance 
from  it.  That  curved-looking  constellation 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  polar  star,  and  in 
the  autumn  near  the  zenith,  is  called  Cassi- 
opeia, or  "  the  lady  in  her  chair."  You  per- 
ceive that  if  we  take  any  star  a  little  fur- 
ther from  the  pole  than  the  Dipper,  it  dips 
below  the  horizon  in  its  daily  revolution, 
and  the  further  we  go  from  the  pole,  the 
greater  length  of  time  it  will  be  below  the 
horizon.  A  star  which  when  it  passes  above 
the  pole  is  directly  over  our  heads  will,  in 
this  country,  be  from  one  to  two  or  three 
hours  below  the  horizon,  according  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  we  are  in.  Now  if  a 
straight  line  is  drawn  from  the  pole  to  where 
we  stand  it  will  strike  the  earth  at  this 
point.    Continue  it  right  through  the  earth 


THE  IMAGINABY  CELESTIAL  SPHEBE,  AS  IT  WOULD 
APPEAR  FROM  THE  EABTH. 


The  earth  in  the  centre  at  C.  G  H,  the  horizon. 
P,  the  north  or  visible  pole.  Q,  the  south  pole,  in- 
visible because  below  our  horizon.  A  star  between  S 
and  H  will  perform  its  whole  diurnal  revohition 
around  the  pole  P  without  dipping  below  the  horizon 
at  all,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  S  H.  Between  S 
and  E  more  than  half  its  course  will  be  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  at  E,  or  the  equator,  exactly  half.  Between 
E  and  G  more  than  half  its  course  will  be  below  the 
horizon,  and  south  of  G  it  will  turn  round  the  pole  Q 
without  rising  at  all. 

in  a  slanting  direction,  and  it  will  point  to- 
ward the  other  pole  of  the  heavens,  or  the 
south  pole,  which  we  can  not  see  because  of 
its  being  below  the  horizon.  Around  this 
line  as  an  axis  the  heavens  seem  to  revolve. 
A  circle  which  spans  the  heavens  half-way 
between  the  two  axes  is  called  the  equator. 
Iq  our  latitude  it  is  a  little  more  than  half- 
way from  the  south  horizon  up  to  the  zenith. 
A  star  in  the  equator  will  rise  exactly  in  the 
east  and  set  exactly  in  the  west,  and  will  be 
below  the  horizon  just  half  the  time. 

If  you  keep  a  careful  watch  of  all  the 
stars,  you  will  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  five,  they  all  preserve  the  same  positions 
relatively  to  each  other  during  their  daily 
revolution,  just  as  if  they  were  set  in  a  solid 
sphere  of  crystal,  which  sphere  itself  turned 
around  on  the  axis  we  have  described.  So 
perfectly  do  they  all  seem  to  keep  their  po- 


sitions that  if  Job  should  rise  from  the  dead 
he  would  now  see  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades 
just  as  he  saw  them  when  he  was  on  the 
earth  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago.  But 
there  are  seven  heavenly  bodies  which  do 
not  so  keep  their  positions — they  are  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

II.— MOTION  OF  THE  SUN  AND  PLANETS. 

If  we  were  only  to  look  at  the  heavens 
one  or  two  evenings,  we  would  not  observe 
that  there  was  any  change  in  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  sun  and  stars ;  but  if  we  should 
take  a  good  time-piece  and  watch  the  time 
at  which  a  certain  star  sets  or  passes  the 
meridian  to-night,  and  then  notice  the  set- 
ting or  the  passage  of  the  same  star  to-mor- 
row night,  we  should  find  that  it  occurred 
four  minutes  earlier,  and  as  long  as  we 
chose  to  watch  it  we  should  find  it  four  min- 
utes earlier  every  day.  That  is  to  say,  the 
stars  do  not,  like  the  sun,  revolve  around  the 
earth  in  one  day,  but  in  twenty-three  hours 
and  fifty -six  minutes.  Now  why  is  this? 
To  answer  this  question  clearly  we  must 
remember  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  glare 
of  sunlight  illuminating  the  atmosphere,  we 
should  see  stars  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  in 
the  night.  Really  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
heavens  is  studded  with  stars,  and  they  are 
as  thick  around  the  sun  as  any  where  else, 
only  that  we  can  not  see  them.  Now  a  star 
which  sets  to-night  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
west  will,  as  I  explained,  set  four  minutes 
before  nine  to-morrow  night,  eight  minutes 
before  nine  the  night  after,  and  so  on.  Con- 
sequently, if  we  watch  night  after  night,  we 
will  soon  find  that  it  sets  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, so  that  we  lose  sight  of  it.  This  shows 
that  the  sun  is  moving  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  star.  If  we  keep  calculating  our  four 
minutes  earlier  every  day,  we  find  that  in 
three  months  it  sets  six  hours  earlier,  thus 
it  sets  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
therefore  before  the  sun.  We  conclude  from 
this  that  the  sun,  after  moving  nearer  and 
nearer  the  star,  has  now  gone  past  it.  If  we 
continue  our  watch  for  a  whole  year,  we  will 
find  that  the  star  sets  at  the  same  hour  it 
did  a  year  ago,  having  in  the  mean  while  set 
at  every  four  minutes  throughout  the  day 
and  night.  This  shows,  therefore,  that  the 
sun  in  the  course  of  a  year  passes  all  the 
stars  in  succession  which  lie  on  his  path,  and 
in  fact  makes  a  complete  revolution  around 
this  starry  sphere.  If  we  could  see  the  stars 
around  the  sun,  and  should  watch  the  sun 
from  the  time  that  it  rose  in  the  morning  un- 
til it  set  in  the  evening,  we  should  find  that 
it  moved  among  the  stars  by  a  space  nearly 
equal  to  its  own  diameter,  and  next  morning 
we  should  find  when  it  rose  again  that  it  ad- 
vanced nearly  another  of  its  diameters ;  and 
thus  it  goes  day  after  day,  moving  nearly 
two  of  its  own  diameters  along  the  starry 
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sphere,  and  this  motion  in  the  course  of  a 
year  carries  it  all  the  way  around  and  brings 
it  back  to  where  it  started  from.  The  stars, 
then,  seem  to  rise  and  set  a  little  faster  than 
the  sun.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  365  times 
in  as  many  days,  while  the  stars  rise  and  set 
366  times.  Let  me  try  to  make  this  clear 
by  another  illustration :  If  you  watch  those 
two  pointers  as  they  pass  above  the  pole, 
you  will  see  them  to-night  pass  a  certain 
point,  let  us  say,  at  nine  o'clock.  To-morrow 
night  they  would  pass  four  minutes  earlier, 
and  four  minutes  earlier  every  night  follow- 
ing, so  that  after  three  months  you  will  have 
to  look  at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Of 
course  daylight  will  then  prevent  you  from 
seeing;  but  they  are  really  there,  and  you 
would  see  them  but  for  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Three  months  more  they  are  there  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  three  months  more 
they  are  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  you  can  now  see  them  once  more. 
About  the  1st  of  March  they  cross  at  two 
minutes  past  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  on 
the  following  night  they  would  cross  two 
minutes  before  midnight.  This  brings  them 
across  once  more  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  same 
hour  and  evening  on  which  they  started. 
You  see  now  that  on  the  1st  of  March  there 
«vere  really  two  passages  across  the  merid- 
ian, the  one  taking  place  just  after  midnight, 
and  the  other  just  before  the  midnight  fol- 
lowing. 

This  annual  motion  of  the  sun  around  the 
celestial  sphere  was  one  of  the  earliest  as- 
tronomical discoveries.  The  path  in  which 
it  moves  was  mapped  out  in  the  heavens  at 
an  age  so  early  that  we  scarcely  know  by 
whom  it  was  done,  if  the  sun  left  any  trace 
we  could  see  it  as  a  bright  path  among  the 
stars ;  we  could  see  exactly  what  stars  it 
passed,  and  on  what  day  it  passed  over  them. 
That  reddish  star  which  we  see  rising  in  the 
east  during  the  autumn  evenings  is  called 
Aldebaran ;  the  sun  will  pass  directly  over 
that  star  about  the  end  of  May.  The  twelve 
constellations  through  which  it  passes  were 
called  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  and 
the  names  Aries,  Taurus,  etc.,  which  are  so 
familiar  to  you,  were  given  to  them  by  the 
ancients. 

Now  one  thing  that  is  very  noticeable  in 
this  path  described  by  the  sun  is  that  it  is 
not  every  where  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  pole.  If  we  measure  with  our  instru- 
ment, we  shall  find  that  on  the  21st  of  March 
the  sun  is  just  90°  distant  from  the  polar 
star.  If  we  then  watch  its  course,  we  shall 
find  that  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer  in  the 
three  months  following.  On  the  21st  of 
June  we  find  it  between  66°  and  67°  dis- 
tant. Since  the  equator  is  every  where  90° 
distant,  the  sun  is  then  23^°  north  of  the 
equator.  I  have  explained  that  the  farther 
a  heavenly  body  is  from  the  pole  the  longer 
the  time  that  it  is  below  the  horizon.  At 


the  equator  it  is  above  the  horizon  half  the 
time,  and  below  it  half  the  time.  Conse- 
quently during  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
when  the  sun  is  between  the  equator  and 
the  pole,  more  than  half  his  path  is  above 
the  horizon,  and  therefore  the  days  are  more 
than  twelve  hours  long.  Let  us  keep  up  our 
measurements  until  the  21st  of  September. 
We  shall  then  find  that  the  sun  has  moved 
south  again  until  it  is  90°  from  the  pole. 
One-half  of  its  course  then  lies  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  other  half  below ;  it  is 
therefore  below  the  horizon  half  of  the  time, 
and  the  nights  are  just  as  long  as  the  days. 
His  southern  course  still  continues  until  the 
21st  of  December,  when  we  shall  find  that  he 
is  23i°  south  of  the  equator,  and  therefore 
113i°  from  the  pole.  More  than  half  its 
course  is  now  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
days  are  only  as  long  as  the  nights  were  on 
the  21st  of  June,  and  vice  versa.  That  you 
may  fully  understand  all  this  we  give  on 
pages  696  and  697  maps  of  the  southern  con- 
stellations, showing  the  oblique  path  of  the 
sun  through  them  during  the  entire  year. 
It  is  owing,  then,  to  this  oblique  motion  of  • 
the  sun  that  the  changes  of  seasons,  and  the 
variations  of  the  length  of  day  and  night  at 
different  seasons,  are  due.  The  result  is 
precisely  the  same  whether  we  suppose  that 
the  sun  moves  around  the  earth  or  the  earth 
around  the  sun. 

Now  let  us  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  moon. 
We  have  in  her  case  a  motion  among  the  stars 
similar  to  that  presented  by  the  sun,  which 
I  have  just  described,  only  much  more  rapid. 
Thus  the  moon  rises  and  sets  later  every 
evening  by  an  amount  averaging  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  you  watch 
the  moon  when  she  has  passed  her  first 
quarter,  and  before  she  is  full,  you  may  act- 
ually see  her  motion  among  the  stars.  If 
she  is  very  near  a  star  at  the  end  of  twi- 
light, you  will  see  that  in  the  six  or  eight 
hours  which  elapse  before  she  sets  she  has 
moved  quite  a  perceptible  distance  toward 
the  east ;  and  if  you  look  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  you  will  see  that  she  is  13°,  or 
nearly  so,  east  from  the  same  star.  If  you 
keep  up  the  watch  for  twenty-seven  days, 
you  will  find  that  she  has  made  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  heavens,  and  is  now  back 
again  near  the  same  starting-point  at  which 
you  first  saw  her.  If  the  sun  and  stars  pre- 
serve the  same  relative  positions,  she  would 
come  back  to  the  sun  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  we  would  have  a  new  moon  every 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  days.  But 
while  the  moon  is  going  around,  the  sun  is 
also  moving  among  the  stars,  and  having 
moved  forward  during  an  interval  between 
two  new  moons,  it  takes  the  moon  between 
two  and  three  days  to  catch  up  to  him 
again  ;  consequently  the  time  from  one  new 
moon  to  another  is  about  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  days. 
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P\TIIS  OF  THE  STTN  AND  MOON  AMONG  THK  STARS. 

The  maps  on  pages  696  and  697  show  all  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  and  other  southern  constellations, 
as  well  as  the  apparent  paths  of  the  sun  and  moon  through  them.  The  continuous  line  shows  the  sun's  path, 
or  the  ecliptic,  the  dotted  one  the  moon's  path,  the  latter  being  that  which  she  followed  in  the  middle  of  1874. 
The  months  at  the  top  of  the  map  show  when  the  constellations  under  them  are  on  the  meridian  at  9  o'clock 
I'.M.  For  instance,  in  the  middle  of  December  at  this  hour  Aries  will  be  on  the  meridian  and  nearly  over- 
head ;  Taurus,  including  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades,  will  be  the  next  to  the  east ;  Orion  will  be  low  in  the 
southeast ;  Sirius  and  Procj'on  will  be  just  rising ;  while  the  square  of  Pegasus  will  be  two  hours  west  of  the 
zenith. 


Now  wo  can  understand  how  eclipses  oc- 
cur. I  have  said  that  the  sun  pursues  a 
certain  definite  path  among  the  stars,  about 
half  a  degroe  wide,  which  you  could  see  if 
ho  left  any  trace  there ;  so,  also,  if  you  could 


mark  the  position  of  the  moon  to-night 
among  the  stars,  and  mark  its  position  at 
every  hour  during  her  whole  course,  you 
wouid  find  that  she  also  has  pursued  a  def- 
inite path  among  the  stars,  hut  you  would 
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PATHS  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON  AMONG  THE  STARS. 


It  takes  the  sim  four  or  five  months  to  reach  that  constellation  which  is  now  on  the  meridian  at  9  p.m.  ;  he 
will  therefore  not  reach  Aries  till  April.  The  months  on  the  sun's  path  show  when  he  passes  the  several  con- 
stellations.   Thus  in  April  he  will  pass  helow  Aries,  and  in  May  between  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  moon  now  crosses  the  sun's  path  at  the  points  where  the  latter  is  found  in  April  and 
again  in  October.  Hence  it  is  only  during  these  months  that  eclipses  occur  in  1874.  But  the  moon's  path  is 
continually  changing  in  the  heavens,  the  points  of  crossing  (nodes)  moving  toward  the  right.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1876  the  nodes  will  have  moved  over  to  the  right-hand  edges  of  the  above  maps,  and  eclipses  will  occur 
in  March  and  September. 


not  find  this  path  to  be  the  same  as  the  sun's 
path.  If  it  were  the  same,  we  should  have 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  every  time  the  moon 
crossed  the  sun,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
every  time  that  the  moon  passed  on  the  oth- 


er side  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  But  the 
two  paths  are  inclined  to  each  other  about  5°. 
They  cross  each  other  at  a  point  which,  in 
the  month  of  October,  1874,  is  very  near  the 
sun.    The  moon's  path  is  south  of  the  sun's 
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iu  nearly  all  that  part  of  the  heaveus  which 
we  can  see  iu  the  evenings  of  that  mouth  ; 
hut  it  approaches  the  sun's  path,  and  cross- 
es it  near  the  eastern  horizon,  and  in  most 
of  the  invisible  half  of  the  sphere,  or  that 
part  below  the  horizon,  the  moon's  path  is 
farther  north.  All  this  will  be  clear  on  ex- 
amining the  star  maps,  where  the  dotted 
line  shows  the  path  of  the  moon  during 
1874,  crossing  the  sun's  path  in  the  constel- 
lations Aries  and  Libra. 

These  two  opposite  points  in  which  the 
moon's  path  crosses  the  path  of  the  sun  are 
called  the  nodes.  It  is  very  clear  that  un- 
less the  sun  is  near  one  of  the  moon's  nodes 
when  the  moon  herself  passes  by,  the  moon 
will  pass  above  or  below  the  sun,  accord- 
ing as  her  path  is  above  or  below  that  of 
the  sun  at  this  point,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  no  eclipse.  But  if  the  sun 
happens  to  be  near  the  node,  then  the  moon 
will  necessarily  pass  over  his  face  and  eclipse 
some  portion  of  him.  Now,  as  I  have  just 
explained,  there  are  two  opposite  nodes ;  the 
one  set  a  few  hours  ago,  and  the  other  has 
just  risen.  Since  the  sun  makes  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  heavens  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  he  crosses  the  moon's  nodes  twice  in 
that  time.  In  1874  he  crossed  one  node  in 
May,  and  will  cross  the  other  node  in  No- 
vember; consequently  it  is  only  about  these 
two  times  that  any  eclipse  can  take  place 
during  this  year. 

If  the  moon  always  followed  the  same 
path  in  the  heavens,  we  could  never  have 
any  eclipses  but  at  those  two  seasons.  But 
if  we  watch  the  motions  of  the  moon  for 
several  years  in  succession,  we  shall  find 
that  her  path  is  continually  changing.  At 
the  present  time  she  passes  seven  degrees 
north  of  Aldebaran  ;  a  month  hence  she  will 
seem  to  pass  the  star  at  almost  exactly  the 
same  distance :  but  if  you  continue  your  ob- 
servations for  four  or  five  months,  you  will 
find  that  she  passes  it  perceptibly  farther 
north,  and  in  three  years  you  will  find  that 
she  crosses  it  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  de- 
grees. After  that  she  would  begin  to  cross 
farther  south,  passing  nearer  Aldebaran  at 
every  revolution  for  eight  years,  until  in 
1885  and  1886  she  will  pass  right  over  it. 
If  the  moon's  path  were  painted  on  the 
heavens,  you  would  see  that  every  time  the 
moon  came  round  to  the  same  point  in  her 
I)ath,  which  takes  place  about  every  twen- 
ty-seven days,  she  would  cross  the  sun's  path 
about  three  of  her  own  diameters  sooner 
than  the  month  before.  In  the  course  of  a 
year,  therefore,  she  will  have  crossed  about 
thirty-six  diameters  sooner,  or  farther  to  the 
west.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  you  will 
find  that  this  motion  has  been  kept  up  until 
she  crosses  at  the  same  point  she  does  now, 
and  thus  the  nodes  have  made  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  lieavens.  The  seasons  of 
eclipses  vary,  therefore,  in  the  same  man- 


ner. This  year  they  are  in  May  and  Octo- 
ber ;  in  five  years  from  now  they  will  occur 
three  months  earlier,  and  we  shall  have  them 
in  February  and  August ;  five  years  more, 
and  they  will  be  in  October  and  May ;  five 
years  more,  in  August  and  February ;  five 
years  more,  and  they  will  correspond  once 
more  to  what  they  are  now. 

The  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
I  hav^e  just  described,  are  comparatively 
simple ;  but  those  of  the  five  planets  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, and  Saturn,  are  very  complicated.  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury  always  follow  the  sun ; 
they  seem  to  vibrate  on  each  side  of  him, 
Venus  to  the  distance  of  about  45°,  and  Mer- 
cury about  25°.  The  three  other  planets 
seem  to  move  among  the  stars  sometimes  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  sun,  and  some- 
times in  the  opposite  direction.  The  gen- 
eral rule  in  the  case  of  Mars,  Jui^iter,  and 
Saturn  is  that  whenever  they  are  any  where 
near  the  sun,  or  even  at  right  angles  to  his 
direction,  they  appear  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  among  the  stars  in  which  he  moves, 
but  more  slowly.  But  when  their  direction 
is  opposite  that  of  the  sun,  they  always 
move  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  seem- 
ingly irregular  motion  was  one  which  great- 
ly perplexed  the  ancient  astronomers,  and 
to  account  for  it  they  invented  the  hypothe- 
sis of  epicycles.  In  this  hypothesis  they 
supposed  a  point  to  move  around  in  the 
heavens  with  a  nearly  uniform  motion  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  sun  and  moon 
moved.  From  this  point  they  supposed  an 
arm  to  extend,  and  at  the  end  of  this  arm 
the  planet  was  supposed  to  be  carried.  This 
arm  they  supposed  to  revolve  around  once 
in  a  year.  The  combined  motions  of  the 
point  around  the  heavens  and  of  the  planet 
around  the  point  represented  in  a  rough 
way  the  motion  of  the  planet.  Of  course 
they  did  not  helieve  that  any  such  machin- 
ery as  this  really  existed.  They  employed  it 
only  as  a  means  of  representing  the  apparent 
motions  of  these  three  planets. 

III.— THE  TRUE  MOTIONS  OP  THE  HEAVENS. 

What  I  have  just  been  describing  to  you 
is  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  visible  to  an  observer  here  on  the 
earth.  You  see  that  by  simple  observations, 
such  as  can  be  made  with  the  naked  eye,  we 
have  found  that  the  sun  appears  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  starry  sphere  once  in  a 
year.  We  have  found  the  causes  of  the 
change  of  seasons,  and  the  diiference  of  the 
length  of  days  and  nights  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  we  have  found  in  a 
general  way  the  cause  of  eclipses,  and  the 
reason  they  do  not  always  occur  at  the  same 
season. 

But  in  the  modern  system  of  astronomy 
the  motions  which  we  have  described,  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  moon,  are  only  apparent 
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motions,  not  real  ones.  This  annual  motion 
of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  really  due  to  an 
annual  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 
Suppose  that  I  stand  in  the  centre  of  this 
room,  and  that  you  walk  around  me,  keep- 
ing near  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  keeping 
your  eyes  fixed  on  me  as  you  move.  The 
direction  in  which  yon  see  me  continually 
changes.  Now  you  see  me  toward  the  win- 
dow ;  now  I  am  between  you  and  the  grate  ; 
now  I  am  between  you  and  the  door.  If 
you  did  not  know  that  you  were  moving, 
it  would  seem  to  you  that  I  was  moving 
around  you.  Just  so,  in  the  case  of  the  earth 
and  sun,  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun 
once  a  year;  therefore  in  the  course  of  a 
year  the  sun  is  seen  every  day  in  a  different 
direction  among  the  stars.  You  always  see 
the  sun  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  an  observer  on  the  sun  would  see  the 
earth;  and  thus,  as  in  your  course  around 
me  I  am  successively  seen  between  you  and 
the  window,  the  grate,  and  the  door,  so  is 
the  sun  successively  seen  between  us  and  all 
the  stars  which  lie  in  a  certain  plane  in 
which  the  earth  moves. 

We  have  started  with  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  stars  around  the  earth.  This  mo- 
tion is  not  real,  but  apparent,  being  due  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  axis 
passing  through  it.  I  have  described  to  you 
two  apparent  motions,  one  of  the  whole 
celestial  sphere,  carrying  with  it  sun,  plan- 
ets, and  stars  around  a  certain  axis  of  the 
heavens,  and  therefore  around  the  earth,  ev- 
ery day ;  the  other  an  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  among  the  stars. 
To  prove  the  earth's  motion  every  day  on  its 
axis  we  must  begin  by  answering  the  natu- 
ral objections  to  it.  The  first  objection  made 
by  the  ignorant  is  that  if  this  were  so,  objects 
would  fall  off  the  earth  on  the  other  side. 
This  objection,  however,  is  scarcely  worth 
talking  about  with  any  intelligent  person. 
The  evidence  of  the  senses  on  a  large  scale 
shows  us  that  the  earth  is  really  a  sphere, 
and  even  the  ancients  knew  very  well  that 
the  direction  which  we  call  down,  i.  e.,  the 
direction  which  a  stone  falls,  is  not  every 
where  the  same,  but  that  at  every  point  of 
this  sphere  it  tends  toward  the  centre  of  it. 
In  whatever  way  we  suppose  the  earth  to 
move,  there  would  therefore  be  no  change 
in  the  apparent  direction  in  which  a  body 
would  fall. 

A  stronger  objection  is  that  we  have  no 
consciousness  of  such  motion,  but  that  bodies 
can  move  about  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  the  same  apparent  freedom  as  if  the 
earth  was  at  rest.  But  any  one  who  has  ever 
been  in  a  steamboat  knows  that  we  are  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  any  motion  which  is 
regular  and  uniform.  As  the  steamboat 
passes  an  island,  the  island  seems  to  every 
one  on  board  to  be  in  motion  and  to  pass 
the  boat;  and  it  is  only  by  the  reason  of  the 


thing,  and  not  by  any  direct  evidence  of  the 
senses  on  the  part  of  the  passengers,  that 
they  know  that  it  is  the  boat  that  is  moving, 
and  not  the  island.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
direct  evidence  whatever  that  the  earth  is 
at  rest  any  more  than  that  the  heavens  are 
at  rest ;  but  the  question  whether  it  is  the 
earth  or  heavens  which  move  is  to  be  de- 
cided entirely  by  finding  which  explains  the 
observed  facts  most  simply  and  reasonably, 
and  of  which  motion  we  have  most  evidence. 
To  one  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject, 
the  matter  is  so  obvious  that  arguing  it  is 
like  having  to  argue  on  board  of  the  steam- 
boat that  it  is  the  boat  and  not  the  island 
which  is  in  motion.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  observations  hereafter  to  be  explained 
will  show  that  the  heavens  are  immensely 
larger  than  the  earth.  Suppose  the  heav- 
ens to  move,  the  motions  would  be  so  rapid 
and  so  complicated  that  no  imaginable  force 
would  account  for  them;  whereas  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  explains  every  thing  in  a 
most  simple  manner,  and  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  mechanics.  But  we 
have  two  direct  proofs  that  the  earth  does 
really  revolve.  One  is  afforded  by  the  cele- 
brated Foucault  pendulum  experiment.  If 
we  suspend  an  immense  pendulum  from  some 
very  high  point,  like  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  and  start  it  swinging,  we 
shall  find  that  it  does  not  swing  all  day  in 
the  same  apparent  direction.  In  this  lati- 
tude we  shall  find  that,  after  nine  hours,  it  is 
swinging  apparently  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  started  it.  Now  by 
the  laws  of  motion  the  plane  in  which  a 
pendulum  swings  is  invariably  the  same  so 


PKNPITLtrM  EXPERIMENT. 

The  abosre  figure  represents  a  plane  or  table  on  the 
tO])  of  a  globe,  or  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth.  To 
this  table  are  fixed  two  rods,  from  which  is  suspend- 
ed a  pendulum,  moving  freely  in  any  direction.  The 
pendulum  is  made  to  vil)rate  in  the  path  ah;  it  will 
continue  to  vibrate  in  this  line,  and  have  no  apparent 
circular  or  angular  motion  until  tlie  globe  revolves, 
when  it  will  appear  to  have  vibrated  through  the  en- 
tire circle,  to  an  object  fixed  on  the  table  and  moviiiy 
with  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  circular 
motion  of  the  pendulum  is  only  apparent,  since  it  is 
the  table  that  revolves— the  apparent  motion  of  the 
pendulum  in  a  circle  being  the  same  as  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  land  to  a  person  on  board  ship,  or  the 
recession  of  the  earth  to  a  person  in  a  balloon. 
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long  as  the  pendulum  is  not  touched,  and 
no  force  is  applied  to  change  it.  The  fact 
that  the  pendulum  must  be  swinging  in  the 
same  direction  and  that  it  appears  to  change 
shows  that  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed 
is  really  turned  around  about  ninety  degrees 
in  the  course  of  nine  hours,  and  would  make 
a  complete  revolution  in  thirty -six  hours. 
You  ask,  Why  not  a  whole  revolution  in  a 
day?  It  would  make  a  whole  revolution 
in  a  day  if  we  were  near  the  north  pole ; 
but  the  pendulum  necessarily  swings  in  a 
vertical  axis,  and  as  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  the  vertical  is  here  oblique, 
the  earth  does  not  revolve  so  rapidly  rela- 
tively to  its  vertical  axis  as  it  does  rela- 
tively to  the  real  axis.  When  we  reach  the 
equator  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  at  right  an- 
gles to  that  of  the  pendulum,  and  there  is 
no  motion  around  the  vertical  line  in  which 
the  pendulum  hangs.  At  the  equator,  there- 
fore, the  pendulum  will  always  swing  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  started. 

The  other  direct  proof  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  form  of  the  earth, 
and  the  force  of  gravity  at  its  different 
parts.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest  the  weight 
of  bodies  on  every  part  of  its  surface  would 
be  the  same,  and  the  equal  tendency  of 
every  part  toward  the  centre  would  result 
in  the  earth  being  round.  But  we  find  by 
actual  measurement  that  the  earth  is  flat- 
tened at  the  poles  and  bulges  out  at  the 
equator.  We  find  also  that  heavy  bodies  are 
lighter  the  nearer  we  take  them  to  the  equa- 
tor. This  we  can  attribute  only  to  the  cen- 
trifugal force  produced  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion. The  proofs,  then,  that  the  earth  moves 
are  these  three :  firstly,  the  Foucault  pendu- 
lum; secondly,  the  flattening  of  the  earth 
at  the  poles ;  thirdly,  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  around 
the  earth  every  day,  and  their  irregular 
motions  in  the  heavens,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, can  not  be  accounted  for  in  any 
reasonable  manner  by  mechanical  laws  if 
we  suppose  them  to  be  real,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  suppose  it  is  the  earth 
which  revolves,  every  thing  is  accounted  for 
in  the  most  simple  manner  possible.  In  fact, 
so  simply  are  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heavens  thus  accounted  for  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  Avould  have  been 
universally  accepted  in  ancient  times  had 
the  ancients  been  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  motion.  It  was  only  because  Ptolemy  sup- 
I)osed  that  light  bodies  would  be  left  behind 
if  the  earth  revolved  from  west  to  east  with 
so  great  a  velocity  that  he  was  led  to  dispute 
the  fact. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  which  we 
hav(i  d(>H(  ril)ed  is  really  a  motion  of  the  eartli 
around  the  sun  ?  So  far  as  the  motion  of  the 
Hun  alone  is  concerned,  we  can  account  for 
it  just  as  well  one  way  as  the  other.  But 


when  we  consider  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets, we  find  a  system  which  we  can  not  ac- 
count for  but  by  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  planets  may  be  represented 
by  a  combination  of  two  separate  motions ; 
the  one  is  that  of  an  imaginary  point  in  a 
regular  orbit  around  the  heavens,  and  the 
other  is  a  motion  around  this  moving 
point.  The  combination  of  these  two  mo- 
tions makes  a  curve  so  complicated  that  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  from  what  cause  it 
could  occur,  for  although  we  can  imagine  a 
planet  moving  around  the  sun,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  why  it  should  describe  a 
regular  curve  around  an  imaginary  point, 
which  not  only  does  not  really  exist,  but  is 
itself  in  rapid  motion.  Now  this  motion,  in 
the  case  of  all  the  planets,  does  not  occur 
every  day,  but  takes  place  once  a  year,  and 
all  the  planets  go  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  same  time,  so  far  as  each  is  concerned. 
For  instance,  if  the  planet  Venus  is  to-day 
moving  east  in  this  imaginary  circle,  the 
planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  are  also 
moving  east  in  the  same  circle,  and  as  they 
curve  their  motions  around  toward  the  south 
and  west,  the  other  planets  seem  to  curve 
their  motions  around  toward  the  south  and 
west.  Not  only  so,  but  the  sun  also  appears 
to  move  in  this  same  direction.  In  a  word, 
besides  their  regular  forward  motions  around 
the  heavens,  all  of  the  five  planets  seem  to 
be  performing  an  oscillatory  motion  around 
an  imaginary  point,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  sun  around  the  earth.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  any  force  should  act  so  as 
to  produce  this  motion.  The  fact  that  it  is 
common  and  simultaneous  in  the  case  of  all 
the  planets  shows  that  it  must  be  produced 
by  some  common  cause.  Now  the  theory  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  accounts  for  it  in  the 
most  simple  manner  by  showing  that  it  is 
not  real  but  only  apparent,  being  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  itself  around  the  sun. 
I  have  already  partly  explained  that  when 
we  stand  on  any  body  which  is  moving  for- 
ward with  a  regular  and  uniform  motion,  we 
become  unconscious  of  the  motion,  and  all 
the  bodies  which  we  see  appear  to  be  moving 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Now  if  a  party  in 
a  steamboat  which  was  sailing  among  a 
group  of  islands  should  describe  all  the  isl- 
ands as  moving  together — first  to  the  east, 
then  to  the  south,  then  to  the  north,  and 
then  to  the  west,  we  should  at  once  reply, 
"  It  is  the  steamboat  that  is  moving,  and  not 
the  islands."  In  the  same  way,  it  is  perfect- 
ly reasonable  to  us  that  in  the  case  of  the 
planets  this  oscillatory  motion  is  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  moving  around 
the  sun  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is 
therefore  not  real.  Making  this  hypothesis, 
we  find  the  motions  extremely  simplified; 
we  get  rid  of  the  motions  around  imaginary 
centres  entirely,  and  we  find  the  smaller 
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bodies  moving  around  the  larger  one.  We 
know,  independent  of  any  such  theory  as 
this,  that  the  sun  is  at  a  vast  distance  from 
the  earth,  and  it  is  easy,  without  any  very 
precise  astronomical  instruments,  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  sun  must  he  a  great  many 
times  larger  than  this  world.  It  is  there- 
fore much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  small  body  is  moving  around  the  large 
one  than  the  large  one  around  the  small  one. 
When  we  find  these  complicated  motions  re- 
duced to  motions  which  are  of  the  simplest  i 
kind,  and  that  without  violating  any  law  of 
probability,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  hypothesis  which  thus  explains 
them  is  correct. 

The  theory  explaining  how  the  motions 
of  the  earth  and  heavens  take  place  is  call- 
ed the  system  of  the  world.  The  apparent 
and  the  true  systems  of  the  world  stand  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  each  other.  In  the 
former,  as  it  appears  to  the  senses  of  all  from 
earliest  infancy,  the  earth  on  which  we  live 
is  a  vast  flat  plain  which  never  moves.  The 
direction  we  call  down — that  is,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  stone  falls — seems  every 
where  the  same.  All  bodies  tend  to  fall  in 
that  direction  in  consequence  of  their  own 
weight.  The  heavenly  bodies  seem  com- 
paratively small ;  they  are  spread  out  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere,  and  move  around 
the  earth  every  day.  These  ideas  are  every 
where  wrong.  The  earth  is  not  flat,  but 
round,  like  a  ball,  and  we  live  on  a  round 
surface.  This  every  body  knows  by  his  own 
sight  who  has  ever  made  an  extended  jour- 
ney, and  the  reason  for  believing  it  is  ex- 
plained even  in  our  geographies.  Secondly, 
"  down"  is  not  every  where  the  same,  but  is 
always  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
is  therefore  not  the  same  in  any  two  places. 
The  people  of  Australia  are  eight  thousand 
miles  under  our  feet,  and  we  know  that  their 
feet  when  they  stand  are  toward  ours.  Yet, 
should  we  go  there,  the  directions  up  and 
down  would  appear  to  be  the  same  that  they 
are  here.  In  twelve  hours  our  feet  will  be 
in  a  direction  that  we  now  call  south,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rotation  of  the  earth ;  yet  we 
do  not  feel  the  change.  Thirdly,  the  earth, 
besides  having  an  annual  motion  around  the 
sun,  has  a  daily  motion  on  its  axis. 

At  first  sight  these  doctrines  seem  com- 
pletely to  contradict  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  but  a  little  thought  will  make  it 
plain  that  this  contradiction  is  only  appar- 
ent. The  evidence  of  our  senses  can  not  tell 
us  whether  we  are  at  rest  or  in  motion,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  contradiction  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  in  supposing  the  earth 
to  be  in  motion.  Again,  in  traveling  around 
the  earth  we  see  very  clearly  that  the  direc- 
tion we  call  down  must  be  different  at  every 
different  place,  and  therefore  we  know  that 
the  evidence  of  our  senses  can  give  us  no 
fixed  line  of  direction.    The  true  system  of 


the  world,  then,  does  not  oppose  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  but  only  some  fallacious  infer- 
ence derived  from  that  evidence.  Then  as 
regards  the  sphere :  our  eyes  seem  to  tell  us 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  situated  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  us,  we  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  around  which 
they  are  scattered.  But  again  experience 
and  examination  show  that  by  merely  look- 
ing at  a  distant  object  we  can  form  no  opin- 
ion whatever  of  its  real  distance.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
distance  of  bodies  which  we  see  on  the  earth's 
surface,  such  as  houses,  fences,  trees,  etc.,  but 
an  analysis  of  all  the  conditions  shows  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  act  of  the  eye,  but  more  an 
act  of  judgment,  and  we  know  very  well  that 
when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  judg- 
ment is  deceived  by  them,  we  may  see  just  as 
well  as  ever,  yet  our  inference  as  to  the  dis- 
tance will  be  all  wrong.  No  doubt  every 
child  who  has  for  the  first  time  seen  a  mount- 
ain through  a  clear  atmosphere  fifty  miles 
away  has  felt  sure  that  it  could  not  be  more 
than  one  mile,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
seemed  so  to  him.  He  thinks  his  eyes  told 
him  that  it  could  not  be  but  one  mile,  when, 
in  reality,  it  was  only  an  inference  founded 
on  the  fact  that  objects  looking  as  the 
mountain  did  were  not  usually  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  away. 

But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  be- 
cause these  apparent  motions  are  not  real 
they  are  therefore  to  be  wholly  disregarded. 
When  properly  interpreted,  the  apparent 
motions  may  be  considered  to  be  equally 
true  with  the  real  ones ;  for  instance,  we  say 
that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the 
west ;  this  is  perfectly  true,  provided  we 
remember  that  east  and  west  are  not  in 
the  same  direction  in  the  morning  as  in  the 
evening.  Even  astronomers  continually  use 
the  expression  that  the  sun  and  stars  pass 
the  meridian,  although  they  know  very  well 
that  it  is  only  the  meridian  that  passes  the 
sun  and  stars.  And  again,  in  what  concerns 
the  change  of  seasons  and  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights,  the  results  are  precisely  the 
same  whether  we  consider  the  real  or  appar- 
ent motions,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  cause 
of  the  change  of  seasons  and  of  the  different 
lengths  of  the  day  at  different  seasons  can 
be  more  readily  comprehended  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  than  by  that  of  the  real  motion 
of  the  earth.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  object 
of  investigating  the  real  motions  of  the  heav- 
ens is  to  learn  with  the  greatest  certainty 
and  precision  what  the  apparent  motions 
are.  I  make  this  remark  to  warn  you  against 
the  too  common  error  that  because  the  an- 
cients were  not  acquainted  with  the  real 
system  of  the  world,  all  their  other  ideas  in 
relation  to  astronomy  were  entirely  falla- 
cious. Observations  made  by  them  would  be 
of  as  much  value  as  if  they  were  made  to-day. 
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IV.— THE  THEORY  OF  GRAVITATION. 
When  we  pass  from  the  apparent  to  the 
real  system  of  the  world,  we  have  made  a 
great  step  toward  reducing  what  is  seem- 
ingly complicated  in  the  heavens  to  great 
simplicity.  Yet  there  remains  another  step 
by  which  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions 
are  simplified  in  a  yet  more  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  that  is  by  the  discovery  of  the  the- 
ory of  gravitation.  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  uneducated 
l)ublic  a  great  misapprehension  of  what  the 
theory  of  gravitation  really  is.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  some  very  recondite 
and  wonderful  force  acting  only  in  the  heav- 
ens, which  is  now  almost  universally  be- 
lieved in  by  philosophers  and  astronomers, 
but  which  may  nevertheless  be  entirely  su- 
perseded by  some  future  discovery.  There 
are  at  all  times  many  unfortunate  people 
abroad,  of  course  not  belonging  to  the  intel- 
ligent class,  who  seem  afflicted  with  a  mono- 
maniacal  desire  of  overturning  this  theory 
and  substituting  some  new  one.  Now  the 
very  fact  that  a  person  denies  gravitation  is 
a  proof  not  only  that  he  is  not  very  intelli- 
gent, but  that  he  is  not  intelligent  enough 
to  know  what  gravitation  is.  Gravitation 
simply  means  iveightiness.  The  tendency  of 
all  bodies  to  fall  toward  the  earth  is  really 
gravitation ;  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
gravitation  entirely  is  to  deny  that  heavy 
bodies  tend  to  fall  toward  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 

Now  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  was  not 
to  discover  gravitation,  for  every  one  who 
ever  saw  a  stone  fall  saw  an  effect  of  that 
force.    He  only  discovered  that  gravitation 
extended  into  the  celestial  spaces.  His 
first  reasoning  was  this :  We  see  that  all 
bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  tend  to 
fall  toward  its  centre.    This  tendency  is 
seen  on  the  highest  mountains  as  well  as 
at  the  surface  of  the  ocean.    How  far  does 
it  extend  upAtard?    Why  should  it  not  ex- 
tend to  the  moon  ?     We  know  that  the 
moon  is  revolving  around  the  earth,  and 
without  some  force  to  keep  it  in  its  orbit 
around  the  earth  it  would  fly  otf  into  space, 
and  we  should  soon  lose  sight  of  it.  Why 
should  not  this  force,  by  which  the  moon  is 
continually  turned  aside  from  the  line  in 
which  it  is  moving  and  kept  in  a  path 
around  the  earth,  be  the  same  force  which 
causes  a  stone  to  fall  to  the  ground?  To 
answer  these  questions,  Newton  began  by 
calculating  what  force  would  really  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  moon  in  her  curved  orbit 
around  tlie  earth,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
force  which  caused  heavy  bodies  to  fall  to 
the  eartli's  surface,  with  the  view  to  learn- 
ing whcth(!r  the  two  forces  were  inversely 
as  th(5  s(iuare  of  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
centre.    Now  allow  me  to  state  a  circum- 
stance which  illustrates  the  exactness  of  true 
Bcientilic  reasoning  in  reaching  these  conclu- 


sions. In  his  first  calculations  Newton  found 
that  the  two  forces  did  not  correspond.  Had 
he  been  any  other  than  a  man  of  true  sci- 
ence, I  fear  he  would  have  twisted  some- 
thing so  as  to  make  them  correspond.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  he  laid  his  theory  aside  for 
a  number  of  years.  At  length  he  learned 
that  more  accurate  measurements  of  the 
size  of  the  earth  than  those  accessible  to 
him  when  he  made  his  calculations  had  been 
executed  by  the  French  astronomers,  and 
that  these  gave  for  the  size  of  the  earth  in 
English  miles  a  quantity  much  larger  than 
that  which  he  had  used  in  making  his  calcu- 
lations. He  now  found  that  when  he  based 
his  computations  on  the  true  magnitude  of 
the  earth,  the  two  forces  of  the  stone  to- 
ward the  earth  and  the  moon  in  its  orbit 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  theory.  We  see 
from  this  that  Newton  did  not  discover  grav- 
itation itself,  but  only  that  it  extended  into 
the  celestial  spaces. 

Not  only  does  the  moon  move  around  the 
earth,  but  all  the  planets  move  around  the 
sun.  If  no  force  acted  on  them,  they  would 
move  forward  in  a  straight  line  forever,  and 
soon  be  lost  in  the  celestial  spaces.  The 
very  fact  that  they  move  in  curved  orbits 
around  the  sun  shows  that  they  must  be 
acted  upon  by  some  force  directed  toward 
the  sun.  The  most  careful  and  exact  obser- 
vations that  were  made  showed  that  this 
force  was  at  all  times  and  in  the  case  of  all 
the  planets  directed  accurately  toward  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  Knowing  the  relative 
distance  of  the  various  planets  from  the 
sun,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  how  strong  this 
force  must  be  in  the  case  of  each,  and  the 
result  showed  that  in  the  case  of  each  differ- 
ent planet  its  intensity  was  inversely  as  the 
planet's  distance  from  the  sun.  It  remained 
only  to  show  whether  the  elliptic  orbit  in 
which  each  planet  was  known  to  move 
around  the  sun  would  be  produced  by  a 
force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
This  required  a  mathematical  investigation 
which  the  scientific  men  of  that  day  found 
very  'difficult ;  but  Newton  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  problem  in  a  manner 
which  left  no  doubt.  It  was  now  proved 
that  each  and  every  planet  was  held  in  its 
curved  orbit  by  a  force  acting  directly  to- 
ward the  sun,  and  being  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  it. 
As  this  force  was  to  all  appearance  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  with  that  which  made 
the  moon  tend  toward  the  earth,  it  was  quite 
reasonable  to  call  it  gravitation.  It  differs 
from  the  force  which  makes  a  stone  fall 
only  in  being  directed  toward  the  sun  in- 
stead of  the  earth. 

More  refined  and  accurate  observations 
show  that  the  planets  are  acted  upon  by 
comparatively  very  small  forces  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  itself 
The  most  profound  investigations  of  sue- 
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cessive  generations  of  mathemati- 
cians show  that  these  small  forces 
may  bo  represented  by  gravitations 
of  the  planets  toward  each  other. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  theory  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus  :  Every  particle  of  mat- 
ter in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other  particle  with  a  force  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  which 
separates  them.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  this  force  in  some  future 
time  may  be  itself  explained  by 
some  other  law  ;  but  the  fact  of  its 
existence  is  as  evident  to  the  reason 
and  senses  of  every  man  who  has 
ever  thoroughly  observed  and  in- 
vestigated the  celestial  motions  as 
the  fact  that  bodies  fall  toward  the 
earth  is  evident  to  us  all  from  our 
earliest  infancy. 

v.— THE  TELESCOPE. 

Every  one  knows  that  this  instru- 
ment is  one  by  which  distant  bodies 
are  apparently  brought  nearer  to  the 
eye,  but  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction are  not  so  widely  known. 
Let  us  begin  by  considering  some  el- 
ementary optical  principles.  You  know  that 
a  body  is  rendered  visible  only  by  the  light 
which  emanates  from  it  and  reaches  the  eye. 
If  we  can  make  light  emanate  from  a  point 
of  space  where  there  is  no  body  in  the  same 
manner  it  would  if  a  body  was  there,  we 
should  seem  to  see  the  body  although  none 
really  exists.  Now  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple on  which  the  telescope  is  constructed  is 
this  :  A  certain  quantity  of  light  which  em- 
anates from  the  surface  of  a  body  and  reach- 
es the  instrument  is  to  be  brought  to  a  sin- 
gle point.  The  eye,  viewing  this  point,  will 
apparently  see  the  real  body  there.  This 
point  toward  which  all  the  rays  converge  is 
called  the  focus,  and  the  imaginary  object 
which  we  thus  see  in  the  focus  is  called  the 
image  of  the  real  body.  This  image  may 
be  viewed  with  a  magnifying-glass,  just  as 
we  would  view  any  small  object  held  in 
our  hands.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  light  which  comes  from  a  distant  body 
may  be  brought  to  the  focus ;  one  is  by  re- 
flection from  a  concave  mirror,  and  the  oth- 
er is  by  passing  through  a  lens  or  system 
of  lenses  like  a  common  burning-glass.  The 
first  telescopes  were  made  on  the  latter  prin- 
ciple. We  give  a  figure  of  a  telescope  of 
the  simplest  construction,  as  it  was  made  by 
the  successors  of  Galileo.  All  the  rays  of 
light  which  come  from  a  star  are,  on  pass- 
ing through  the  first  lens  (called  the  object- 
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glass  or  objective),  bent  out  of  their  course 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  converge  to  the  point 
F,  which  is  called  the  focus  of  the  glass.  In 
front  of  F  a  little  magnifying-glass,  or  pair 
of  magnify  in  g-glasses,  is  placed,  and  the  eye, 
looking  into  this  glass,  sees  the  enlarged 
image  of  the  point  or  object  the  light  from 
which  is  brought  into  the  focus.  In  order 
to  keep  out  all  other  light  except  that  which 
emanates  from  the  object,  and  in  order  also 
to  make  the  two  glasses  preserve  the  same 
relative  positions,  these  two  lenses  are  placed 
in  a  long  tube. 

This  telescope  is  subject  to  a  great  imper- 
fection, arising  from  a  well-known  property 
of  the  refraction  of  light.  ,You  know  very 
well  from  an  experiment  with  a  prism  that 
when  light  is  refracted  by  a  lens  it  is  at  the 
same  time  decomposed  into  the  prismatic 
colors,  red,  yellow,  blue,  etc.,  the  red  light 
being  refracted  or  bent  out  of  its  course  the 
least,  the  blue  or  violet  rays  the  most.  No 
substance  has  yet  been  found  which  will 
refract  light  of  all  colors  equally.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  as  the  light  passes  through 
the  glass,  the  blue  rays,  being  refracted  the 
most,  go  to  the  focus  at  G,  nearer  the  object- 
glass  than  the  red  rays,  which,  being  re- 
fracted least,  will  come  to  the  focus  at  F. 
As  all  the  light  is  not  brought  to  the  same 
focus,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  accurate 
image  of  a  star  or  other  object  at  which  tjhe 
telescope  is  pointed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  a  confused  mixture  of  images  of  va- 
rious colors.  This  defect  may  be  greatly 
lessened  by  making  the  telescope  xery  long ; 
and  the  astronomers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury  used  to  make  lenses  of  thirty,  fifty,  or 
even  a  hundred  feet  focal  length,  and  raise 
them  up  in  the  air,  without  any  tube  at  all, 
on  top  of  long  poles.  Such  telescopes  were 
of  necessity  very  inconvenient  for  use.  So 
serious  and  unavoidable  did  this  defect  of 
the  refracting  telescope  appear  to  be  that 
the  making  of  a  refracting  telescope  which 
would  give  a  perfect  image  was  for  a  long 
time  deemed  entirely  impracticable.  But 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was  found  by  DoUand, 
an  English  optician,  that  this 
defect  of  the  refracting  tele- 
scope could  be  almost  com- 
pletely cured  by  making  the 
object -lens  of  two  different 
kinds  of  glass.  He  found  by 
experiments  that  flint-glass  and 
crown-glass  refracted  the  light 
almost  equally,  but  that  the 
former  disperses  it  or  separates  it  into  these 
prismatic  colors  about  twice  as  much  as 
crown-glass.  Accordingly,  if  you  combine 
a  prism  of  crown-glass  with  a  prism  of 
flint-glass  having  half  the  refracting  angle 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  act  on 
the  light  in  opposite  directions,  the  flint- 
glass  would  disperse  the  light  in  one  di- 
rection as  strongly  as  the  crown-glass  in  the 
other  direction,  and  the  lights  of  all  colors 
would  pass  through  the  two  prisms  without 
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any  separation,  while  the  greater  refracting 
power  of  the  crown-glass  would  cause  all 
the  light  to  be  refracted  out  of  its  course. 
The  achromatic  objective  is  constructed  on 
this  principle.  It  consists  of  a  double-con- 
vex lens  of  crown-glass  and  of  a  concave 
lens  of  flint-glass.  The  latter  is  ground 
nearly  flat  on  the  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other.  Passing  through  this  combina- 
tion of  glass,  the  light  of  all  colors  is  brought 
almost  absolutely  to  the  same  focus.  Per- 
fectly distinct  vision  of  a  distant  point  may 
then  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  eyeglass. 

The  eyeglass  of  the  telescope  is  commonly 
composed  of  two  lenses  of  short  focus.  One 
lens  will  do ;  but  a  combination  of  two  can 
be  so  employed  as  to  give  much  greater  dis- 
tinctness, and  enable  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  object  to  be  seen  distinctly  in  one 
view.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  tele- 
scope depends  on  the  focal  length  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass and  the  power  of  the  eye-piece. 
It  may  therefore  be  varied  by  simply  chan- 
ging the  latter.  The  rule  is  to  divide  the 
focal  length  of  the  object-glass  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  eye -piece,  and  the  quotient 
will  give  the  magnifying  power  of  the  tele- 
scope. For  example,  if  with  a  telescope  ten 
feet  long  I  employ  an  eye-piece  of  one  inch 
focus,  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  be- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  times  that  of 
the  eye-piece,  will  magnify  one  hundred  and 

twenty  times.  If  the 
eye-piece  is  only  of 
half  an  inch  focal 
length,  the  telescope 
will  magnify  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  times ; 
while,  if  it  is  two 
inches  focal  length, 
the  telescope  will 
magnify  sixty  times. 
Thus  with  any  given 
telescope  the  astron- 
omer may  employ 
any  power  he  pleas- 
es by  simply  using 
the  proper  eye-piece. 
This  being  the  case, 
you  may  inquire  why 
can  not  the  smallest 
telescope  be  made  to 
magnify  to  any  re- 
quired extent  by 
simply  using  an  eye- 
piece proportionately 
small  ?  The  reason  is 
that  the  quantity  of 
light  that  we  get  from 
an  object  is  of  great 
importance.  When 
wo  look  directly  at 
an  object  we  get  from 
it  all  the  light  which 
falls  within  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  the  diame- 
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ter  of  which  is  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch. 
When  we  look  at  it 
with  a  telescope  we 
get  only  the  light 
which  falls  within 
the  object-glass  of 
the  instrument^  and 
the  object  looks  dim 
in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  mag- 
nifying power.  If 
we  have  a  telescope 
of  five  inches  focus, 
and  the  aperture  of 
the  object-glass  is 

twenty-five  times  that  of  the  pupil,  we  can 
then  employ  a  magnifying  power  up  to  twen- 
ty-five times  without  producing  any  dimness 
of  the  object.  But  if  we  carry  our  magnify- 
ing power  beyond  twenty-five  times,  the  ob- 
ject is  dimmed  in  the  same  proportion.  If  we 
carry  it  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  times, 
this  dimness  increases  so  rapidly  that  in  the 
case  of  the  more  distant  and  faint  planets 
and  the  nebula)  the  magnifying  power  will 
be  more  than  neutralized  by  the  deficiency 
of  illumination.  This  difficulty  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  star  which  has  no  ap- 
parent surface.  But  there  is  another  defect 
inherent  to  small  object-glasses.  No  object- 
glass  will  bring  the  light  to  a  mathematical 
point  in  the  focus,  but  the  very  best  glass 
forms  a  small  round  image  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  light.  The  larger  the  object-glass, 
the  smaller  its  image  and  circle  are.  This 
effect  is  termed  diffraction.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  in  looking  through  a  small 
telescope  with  a  high  magnifying  power  we 
introduce  a  certain  indistinctness.  And  if 
we  carry  the  magnifying  power  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  times  for  every  inch  aperture 
of  the  telescope,  the  increased  magnifying 
power  will  be  neutralized  by  an  indistinct- 
ness. An  example  of  this  indistinctness  can 
be  very  readily  seen  by  piercing  a  hole 
through  a  card  with  a  fine  needle.  On 
looking  at  objects  through  this  hole  you 
"will  not  perceive  them  clearly,  but  they  will 


HOKIZONTAt,  SECTION  OF  A  NEWTONIAN  TELESCOPE. 

This  section  shows  how  the  luminous  rays  reflected  from  the  parabolic  mirror  M 
meet  a  small  rectangular  prism  m  n,  which  replaces  the  inclined  plane  mirror  used 
in  the  old  form  of  Newtonian  telescope.  After  undergoing  a  total  reflection  from 
m  n,  the  rays  form  at  a  &  a  very  small  image  of  the  heavenly  body.  This  image  is 
viewed  through  an  eye-piece  with  four  lenses  placed  on  the  side  of  the  telescope, 
and  magnifying  from  50  to  800  times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  silvered  mirror. 


all  be  a  little  softened  and  blurred,  as  though 
they  were  seen  over  water.  Their  appear- 
ance is  exactly  that  which  would  be  present- 
ed by  a  distant  object  seen  through  the  most 
perfect  telescope  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  when  a  great  magnifying 
power  is  used. 

A  yet  greater  foe  to  astronomical  obser- 
vation is  the  atmosphere,  as  all  objects  seen 
through  it  are  tremulous  and  indistinct.  If 
you  have  ever  noticed  a  distant  object  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  you  have  seen  a  certain  waviness  of  out- 
line combined  with  a  slight  trembling.  If 
you  look  with  a  telescope,  you  will  find  that 
this  tremulousness  increases  in  direct  pro- 
l^ortion  to  the  magnifying  power.  In  the 
night  it  can  not  be  seen  at  all  with  the  na- 
ked eye,  but  with  a  telescope  it  is  seen  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  at  all  times.  Only  on 
very  rare  occasions  is  the  atmosphere  so 
still  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  tele- 
scopic vision  in  this  way.  The  higher  the 
magnifying  power  employed,  the  more  this 
tremulousness  is  magnified,  and  the  rarer 
the  cases  in  which  distinct  vision  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Sir 
William  Herschel  employed  power  as  high 
as  six  thousand  on  one  of  his  great  telescopes. 
If  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  saw  any  thing 
with  the  slightest  distinctness.  We  some- 
times hear  it  said  that  the  moon  has  been 
brought  within  forty  miles  by  the  aid  of  the 
largest  telescopes.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er the  moon  has  ever  been  seen 
through  a  telescope  with  such  dis- 
tinctness as  it  would  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  at  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles. 

The  refracting  or  achromatic  tel- 
escope, as  I  have  described  it,  is  that 
now  ordinarily  used  in  astronomical 
work.  But  I  have  said  that  the  rays 
of  light  can  also  be  brought  to  a  fo- 
cus by  a  concave  mirror.  A  tele- 
scope made  in  this  manner  is  called 
a  reflecting  telescope.  Most  of  the 
celebrated  instruments  of  which  wo 
have  read,  like  those  of  Herschel, 
Lord  Rosse,  and  Lassell,  were  of  this 


HEKSOHELIAN  TELESCOPE. 


In  this  telescope  the  mirror  was  so  inclined  that  the  image  of 
the  star  was  formed  at  a  b,  on  the  side  of  the  telescope  near  the 
eye-piece  o;  hence  it  is  termed  W\c  front-view  telescope.  As  the 
rays  in  this  telescope  undergo  only  a  single  reflection,  the  loss  of 
light  is  less  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  cases,  and  the  image 
is  therefore  brighter.  The  magnifying  power  is  the  quotient  of 
the  principal  focal  distance  of  the  mirror  by  the  focal  distance 
of  the  eye-piece. 
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kind.     Their  construction  is  very  simple. 
The  concave  mirror,  ground  perfectly  true, 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  long  tube ;  the 
image  is  formed  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.    But  the  first  great  dif- 
ficulty met  with  in  the  use  of  this  telescope 
is  that  the  image  being  formed  in  the  top  of 
the  tube,  the  observer  can  not  go  there  to 
look  at  it  without  placing  his  body  in  the 
course  of  the  light  which  must  pass  from  the 
star  down  the  tube  of  the  telescope.  Three 
ways  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  have  been 
employed.    One  is  that  of  Herschel's :  the 
mirror  is  very  slightly  tipped  in  the  tube,  so 
as  to  form  the  focus  near  one  edge,  as  at  a  h. 
The  observer  can  then  put  his  head  at  o, 
and  look  into  the  eye-piece  without  cutting 
off  much  of  the  light.    Another  method  is 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's :  a  small  mirror 
is  placed  near  the  focus  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  tube.  This 
mirror  reflects  the  light  horizontally  through 
an  ox^ening  in  the  side,  where  the  image  is 
formed,  and  the  observer  can  view  it  from 
this  point.    And  the  third  method  is  that 
of  the  Gregorian  and  Cassegranian  tele- 
scopes. In  these  a  concave  or  convex  mirror 
is  placed  near  the  focus  in  the  centre  of  the 
tube,  and  the  light  is  reflected  back  again 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  second  focus 
near  the  centre  of  the  large  mirror.    A  hole 
is  cut  through  the  latter,  and  the  observer 
sees  the  image  by  looking  up.   This  method 
is  far  more  convenient  in  use  t]^an  either  of 
the  others. 

The  question  whether  the  reflecting  or  re- 
fracting telescope  is  the  most  powerful  is 
one  on  which  the  best  opinions  differ.  It 
is  certain  that  reflecting  telescopes  have 
been  made  very  much  larger  than  any  re- 
fractors. Those  of  Herschel  and  Lassell,  for 
example,  were  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  that 
of  Lord  Rosse  was  six  feet.  If  we  consider 
this  circumstance  alone,  we  would  say  that 
this  form  of  telescope  would  necessarily  be 
the  most  powerful.  But,  from  some  cause 
not  entirely  explained,  these  instruments 
have  never  proved  effective  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  Sir  William  Herschel  had  two 
great  reflectors,  the  one  of  two  feet,  the  oth- 
er of  four  feet ;  yet  his  great  investigations 
and  discoveries  were  made  with  the  two- 
foot  telescope,  and  I  can  not  find  that  he 
was  really  able  to  sec  any  thing  more  with 
the  large  one  than  with  the  small  one.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  remark  applies  to  LasselFs 
telescopes.  He  first  made  one  of  two  feet 
aperture,  and  then  a  great  one  of  four  feet ; 
but  he  never  saw  any  thing  with  the  four- 
foot  which  he  had  not  seen  with  the  two- 
foot  one.  Lord  Rosse's  great  telescope  is  lar- 
ger tlian  any,  being  of  six  feet  in  diameter; 
but  no  considerable  discovery  was  ever  made 
with  it,  and  it  is  very  doul)tful  whether  it 
will  show  objects  so  well  as  many  other  tel- 
c8coi)es  of  much  smaller  size.    Besides,  a 


great  reflecting  telescope  is  a  very  trouble- 
some thing  to  keep  in  order,  so  much  so  that 
no  such  instrument  has  ever  been  made  much 
use  of  by  any  one  except  its  maker. 

The  refracting  telescopes,  though  less  cele- 
brated than  these  great  reflectors,  are  those 
which  have  done  nearly  all  the  solid  astro- 
nomical work.  The  great  difficulty  in  their 
construction  is  to  get  disks  of  glass  of  the 
necessary  size  and  purity.  This  difficulty 
has  been  so  successfully  overcome  within  the 
last  forty  years  that  the  size  of  the  refract- 
ing telescope  is  increasing  enormously.  The 
most  successful  makers  of  great  telescojjes 
are  the  American  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  and 
Sons,  in  Massachusetts.  The  instrument  re- 
cently made  for  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington  is  the  largest  refracting  tele- 
scojje  ever  constructed,  and  among  the  most 
perfect,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  also 
as  powerful  a  telescope  as  was  ever  pointed 
at  the  heavens. 

Now"  you  want  to  know  how  the  telescope 
is  employed  to  measure  angles.    I  can  not 
describe  all  the  instruments  used  for  this 
purpose;  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  simplest  form  of 
meridian  circle.*   This  consists  of  a  telescope 
of  moderate  size  turning  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  around  a  fixed  horizontal  axis.  On 
this  same  axis  is  firmly  fastened  a  metallic 
circle,  which  may  be  three  or  even  six  feet 
in  diameter.    The  circumference  of  this  cir- 
cle is  divided  by  fine  lines  into  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  degrees,  and  each  degree  into 
a  number  of  parts,  usually  twelve  or  thirty. 
In  the  finest  instruments  the  division  lines 
can  hardly  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
whole  instrument  turns  on  pivots  resting  on 
two  stone  piers.    Four  microscoxjcs  are  firm- 
ly fastened  to  these  piers  in  such  a  position 
that  the  division  lines  on  the  circle  can  al- 
ways be  seen  through  them.    Then,  as  the 
instrument  is  turned  around,  all  the  division 
lines  will  pass  in  succession  under  the  four 
microscopes.    The  direction  in  which  the 
instrument  is  pointing  is  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  division  which  is 
under  the  microscojie  at  any  moment.  Com- 
monly no  division  will  be  exactly  midway 
under  the  microscope,  and  then  the  point  of 
the  circle  which  is  in  this  position  is  found 
by  measurement  with  a  fine  spider's  web, 
which  is  jilaced  in  the  focus  of  the  micro- 
scope itself.     As  we  turn  the  instrument 
around,  the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes 
through  which  it  turns  is  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  division  lines  which 
pass  under  the  microscope.    These  division 
lines  being  all  numbered,  this  determination 
is  very  easy.    If  we  wish  to  find  the  angu- 
lar distance  between  two  stars  on  the  me- 
ridian, we  point  the  telescope  on  one  of  them, 


-*  For  an  illustration  of  the  meridian  circle  see  the 
September  number,  page  522. 
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8PIDEK  WEB  IN  FIELD  OF  VIEW  OF  A  MERIDIAN  CIRCLE. 

The  star  passes  across  the  field  from  right  to  left, 
and  the  observer  notes  the  time  of  passing  across  each 
of  the  five  lines. 

and  note  accurately  the  points  of  the  circle, 
the  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds 
that  are  under  the  four  microscopes;  then 
we  point  the  telescope  on  the  other  star  as 
it  crosses  the  meridian,  and  again  determine 
the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  which  are 
under  the  microscope.  The  difference  of  the 
two  gives  the  dilference  of  the  altitudes  of 
the  two  stars  when  they  cross  the  meridian. 
We  also  determine  by  means  of  the  same  in- 
strument, combined  with  the  astronomical 
clock,  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  crossing  of  one  star  and  the  cross- 
ing of  another.  The  combination  of  this 
diff'erence  with  the  difference  of  meridian 
altitudes  affords  the  means  of  calculating 
accurately  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
stars. 


AUNT  JULIE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  FANNY  LEWALD. 

IN  spite  of  her  seven-and-fifty  years,  there 
was  always  about  Aunt  Julie  an  atmos- 
phere of  that  unfading  youthfulness  which 
comes  from  the  soul.  She  was  the  confi- 
dante, the  refuge,  and  the  counselor  of  the 
whole  family.  The  smaller  children  went 
to  her  with  their  dolls,  and  the  larger  with 
their  love  affairs.  She  interceded  with  their 
parents  for  nieces  and  nephews,  and  not  only 
gave  counsel,  but,  when  necessary,  more  sol- 
id assistance.  She  was  the  model  of  a  good 
aunt,  and  if  no  such  thing  existed,  she  would 
have  invented  the  pattern. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  alone,  and 
she  had  spoken,  contrary  to  her  usual  cus- 
tom, a  great  deal  about  herself,  she  said, 
after  a  long  silence,  "  I  have  been  wanting  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  prepared  for  you  a  token 
of  remembrance,  which  will  come  into  your 
hands  after  I  am  gone."  Unlocking  a  writ- 
ing-desk, she  took  out  a  manuscript,  saj'^ing, 
"These  leaves  contain  the  recollections  of 
my  youth.  Read  them  after  I  am  dead."  A 
few  months  later,  one  beautiful  spring  even- 


ing, I  opened  the  manuscript,  and  read  the 
following  narrative : 

I  was  of  French  descent,  born  in  Berlin  in 
1796.  My  mother,  very  beautiful  in  her  ear- 
ly years,  had  formed  a  strong  youthful  at- 
tachment tc  Herr  Von  Schlichting,  a  Prus- 
sian army  officer.  His  parents  were  unwill- 
ing that  the  heir  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  the  nobility  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
a  silk  manufacturer,  and  the  young  officer 
was  transferred  to  East  Prussia,  where  he 
afterward  entered  the  civil  service.  After  a 
while  my  mother  married  the  man  whom  her 
parents  had  fixed  upon  as  her  husband,  for 
the  families  of  French  descent  were  intimate- 
ly related  together,  and  family  life  was  based 
upon  the  entire  dependence  of  children  on 
their  parents. 

My  father  made  no  great  demands  on  the 
heart  of  his  young  and  handsome  wife,  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  business,  and  was  con- 
tent so  long  as  she  did  the  honors  of  his 
house  well,  and  was  a  good  mother  to  his 
children.  He  soon  accumulated  a  large  prop- 
erty, and  set  up  an  extensive  establishment, 
as  it  is  called,  and  my  mother  took  pleasure 
in  being  its  head.  She  dressed  well,  had  at- 
tractive manners,  and,  as  she  grew  older,  be- 
came more  imposing  in  her  beauty.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  lovely  woman  than  was 
my  mother.  She  pleased  every  one,  and  this 
made  her  take  special  delight  in  the  inter- 
course with  her  friends.  At  our  house  was 
to  be  met  the  choicest  society  of  the  capital. 

Just  before  my  birth,  when  my  mother 
was  in  her  thirtieth  year,  at  a  great  festival 
she  unexpectedly  met  her  youthful  lover. 
He  had  remained  unmarried,  although  he 
had  been  informed  of  my  mother's  marriage 
by  herself.  But  to  hear  that  a  beloved  one 
is  married  is  a  very  diffl'erent  thing  from  see- 
ing her  the  wife  of  another  and  the  mother 
of  another's  children.  Herr  Von  Schlichting, 
in  spite  of  himself,  could  not  but  experience 
some  pangs  when  she  introduced  him  to  my 
father ;  but  the  entire  confidence  with  which 
they  both  treated  him  enabled  him  to  pre- 
serve his  composure,  and  to  regulate  his  fu- 
ture relations  with  them.  He  was  an  hon- 
orable man,  and  believed  in  the  honor  of 
others.  He  was  invited  to  our  house  at  my 
christening,  and  I  received  from  him  the 
nam.o  of  Julie.  As  my  mother  brought  to 
him  her  children,  looking  at  them  with  such 
evident  pride,  and  as  he  took  me  after  the 
baptism,  he  could  scarcely  keep  back  his 
tears,  as  I  have  been  told. 

"May  God  bless  you,  and  bless  these  chil- 
dren!" said  he,  after  the  service,  giving  his 
hand  first  to  my  mother  and  then  to  my  fa- 
ther ;  and  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  the 
past.  He  was  attached  to  the  ministry  at 
Berlin,  and  visited  our  house  at  first  like 
other  guests,  but  soon  came  more  and  more 
frequently,  until  there  was  no  day  when  he 
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failed  to  come,  though  but  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. As  neither  my  father  nor  mother 
had  any  brothers  or  sisters,  the  children  all 
became  attached  to  Schlichting,  calling  him 
uncle,  while  all  found  in  him  a  kind,  instruct- 
ive, and  sympathizing  friend.  My  recollec- 
tions of  him,  I  believe,  extend  back  to  my 
third  year.  My  father  was  too  busy  to  give 
us  much  attention,  and  when  he  came  home 
from  the  manufactory  or  counting-room  he 
wanted  to  be  quiet,  and  we  little  ones  were 
sent  away. 

Thus  six  years  passed  without  the  slight- 
est interruption  of  Schlichting's  relations 
with  my  parents.  My  eldest  sister  was  now 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  very  probably  the 
thought  may  have  arisen  in  my  mother's 
mind  to  give  one  of  her  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  such  a  true  man  and  worthy  friend. 
No  one  had  ever  cast  the  least  shade  of  sus- 
picion ux)on  her  relations  with  Schlichting, 
so  universally  was  she  held  in  respect,  ex- 
cept her  mother-in-law.  She  had  never  for- 
given my  mother  for  being  so  reluctant  to 
marry  her  son,  and  she  had  often  said  to  my 
mother,  behind  my  father's  back,  that  she 
did  not  deserve  to  have  such  a  husband. 
My  sister  Caroline  was  her  grandmother's 
idol,  who  continually  gave  her  presents, 
decked  her  out  with  ornaments  and  finery, 
and  thus  seriously  interfered  with  her  moth- 
er's influence. 

Caroline  was  not  i)retty ;  she  was  a  tall, 
lean  brunette,  like  grandmother,  and  had  a 
pair  of  beautiful  black  eyes,  fine  teeth,  and 
handsome  hair.  Grandmother  considered 
her  the  best-looking  of  all  the  five  children, 
and,  when  some  one  teased  her  about  her 
dark  complexion,  consoled  her  favorite  by 
telling  her  that  the  best  black  cherries  grew 
highest  on  the  tree. 

At  last  my  father  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a  serious  talk  with  grandmother  in 
reference  to  this  partiality.  He  went  to  see 
her,  and  at  the  dinner-table,  after  the  inter- 
view, we  all  felt  that  some  mishap  had  taken 
place.  My  father  was  silent,  and  mother 
looked  pale  and  troubled.  So  it  continued 
during  the  whole  day  and  evening,  and  it 
was  not  until  years  afterward  that  I  learned 
what  had  transpired. 

As  soon  as  he  had  begun  to  speak  of  the 
partiality  shown  to  Caroline,  grandmother 
became  violentlj^  excited,  and  maintaining 
that  she  had  a  right  to  do  Avhat  she  pleased 
with  her  own  savings,  threw  out  such  hints 
and  innuendoes  against  my  mother  that  at 
last  my  father  said, 

"  S])eak  out  plainly.  Say  once  for  all 
what  fault  you  have  to  find  Avith  my  wife." 

"  I  Avill  speak  plainly,  as  you  ask  it,"  re- 
plied grandmother.  "  You  may  be  pleased, 
but  I  am  not,  to  have  this  councilor  day  in 
and  (lay  out  in  your  house  ;  and  if  you  think 
I  am,  you  are  mistaken.  Other  people  can  | 
see,  if  you  arc  blind."  | 


"Mother!"  cried  he,  the  blood  mounting 
to  his  head — "  mother,  may  God  forgive  you !" 

He  sat  down,  covering  his  face  with  hio 
hands.  Grandmother  stepped  up  to  him 
and  said,  "Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  the 
Geheimrath  comes  every  day  to  the  house  to 
see  you  ?  Do  you  su]ipose  that  they  have 
forgotten  how  you  stepi^ed  in  between  them  ? 
What  does  such  a  nobleman  want  in  a  citi- 
zen's house  ?  Why  doesn't  he  get  married  ? 
Why  doesn't  she  take  Caroline  into  society 
with  her  ?  Why  does  she  keep  the  girl,  who 
is  old  enough  to  have  a  husband  herself,  in 
the  nursery  with  the  children,  except  that 
she  doesn't  want  the  councilor  to  notice  how 
long  it  is  since  he  loved  her  ?  Get  a  hus- 
band for  the  girl,  that  she  may  go  away  and 
not  see  what  is  going  on !" 

My  father's  brain  whirled.  He  could  not 
bear  his  own  mother's  leering  look  of  pleas- 
ure at  his  anguish.    He  suddenly  rose. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  inquired  grand- 
mother, alarmed  at  his  movement  to  go  away. 

"I  am  going  to  get  consolation  from  my 
wife  for  the  suffering  that  you,  my  own 
mother,  have  given  me,"  said  he,  with  emo- 
tion, as  he  left  the  room.  But  he  could  not 
banish  suspicion,  and  he  felt  ashamed  to  ex- 
press it  to  his  wife.  She  saw  at  once  that 
something  unusual  and  painful  had  taken 
place,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  what  had  been  said  in  reference  to  Car- 
oline, but  received  no  reply.  He  said  that 
he  would  tell  her  some  other  time.  She 
had  never  before  seen  him  in  this  mood,  and 
her  anxiety  made  her  silent  and  depressed. 
My  father  perceived  this,  and  put  his  own 
interpretation  upon  it.  "  She  suspects,"  he 
thought,  "  what  it  is.  She  loves  him  ;  she 
has  never  loved  me !"  Such  a  thought  to  a 
man  who  has  been  married  seventeen  years 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  youthful  jeal- 
ousy. 

After  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  my 
mother,  not  imagining  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  her  husband's  depression,  said  to 
him : 

"  Let  me  know  what  is  the  matter,  An- 
ton. What  did  you  and  mother  have  to 
say  ?    What  has  put  you  so  out  of  tune  ?" 

"Nothing — really — yet  we  did  not  part 
with  the  best  understanding.  Let  the  mat- 
ter rest ;  we  have  said  enough  for  to-day." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  Caroline  ?"  in- 
quired my  mother.  "Did  you  make  your 
mother  see  how  she  was  ruining  the  child  f ' 

"  Why  don't  you  take  her  into  society  f 
asked  my  father,  in  a  hard  tone,  wholly 
strange  to  my  mother. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that,"  replied  she, 
"when  you  know  we  had  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  wait  another 
year  ?" 

"But  why  do  you  oppose  itf  cried  he. 
"I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Grand- 
mother lays  great  stress  upon  her  not  going 
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into  society.  The  girl  is  now  grown  up,  and 
you  yourself — you  ought  to  favor  her  com- 
ing out,  but  you  hold  back." 

I  hold  back !"  repeated  my  mother,  gaz- 
ing at  him  in  amazement.  "  Why  should  I 
hold  back  f ' 

"  On  Schlichting's  account !"  said  he,  with 
the  defiance  of  a  man  who  knows  himself  to 
be  on  false  ground,  but  without  being  able 
to  look  my  mother  in  the  face. 

"On  Schlichting's  account?"  asked  she, 
as  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  dawned  upon 
her.  "  What  about  Schlichting  ?  What  has 
your  mother  said  to  you  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  suppose  my  mother  has 
said  any  thing?"  inquired  he.  And  vexed 
that  his  wife  believed  him  to  be  influenced 
by  his  mother,  he  added,  "  I  have  eyes  of  my 
own,  and  can  see !" 

"  You  have  good  eyes  and  a  pure  heart ; 
such  a  suggestion  does  not  proceed  from 
you,"  replied  she,  looking  him  frankly  and 
quietly  in  the  face  with  her  large  clear  eyes. 
This  composure  completely  disarmed  him, 
but  the  wound  still  bled,  and  with  a  heavy 
sigh  and  a  sad  face  he  turned  away  from  his 
wife. 

My  mother  could  not  bear  to  see  him  thus, 
and  forgetting  the  injustice  that  had  been 
done  her,  said,  "Anton,  I  have  been  your  wife 
for  seventeen  years !"  The  tone  with  which 
she  said  this  went  to  his  heart,  for  it  came 
from  the  depths  of  her  own,  but  he  could  not 
utter  a  word.  "  What  have  I  done  to  grieve 
you  ?"  asked  she,  in  an  imploring  voice. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing !"  cried  he,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  suffering.  "  I  know  you 
can  not  deceive.  You  have  struggled,  re- 
nounced; I  have  no  reason  to  blame  you. 
But — but  you  have  never  loved  me ;  you 
love  him !"  And  covering  his  face  with  both 
hands,  he  exclaimed,  "  To  have  to  say  this, 
after  being  married  so  long !" 

Wounded  to  the  very  soul,  my  mother, 
wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  her,  as  if  impelled  by 
an  instinct  to  find  protection  by  the  side  of 
her  children,  hurried  quickly  into  the  ad- 
joining chamber,  where  we  were  sleeping. 
She  stood  with  folded  hands  by  our  bed,  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  My  fa- 
ther followed  her,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
weeping  wife  and  mother  his  heart  melted. 
He  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Forgive 
me !"  She  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  ended  her 
weeping  on  his  breast.  They  kissed  the  chil- 
dren, and  he  begged  her  to  forget  forever 
what  had  occurred,  and  led  her  from  the 
chamber. 

But  my  mother  could  not  be  silent.  She 
reminded  him  of  their  happy  union,  their 
unbroken  confidence  for  so  many  years,  and 
insisted  upon  her  right  to  retain  his  perfect 
trust  in  her  truth  and  uprightness  of  heart. 
The  reconciliation  was  perfect,  and  it  was 
attended  with  the  best  results.    The  graud- 
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mother's  influence  was  once  and  for  all  ren- 
dered powerless.  She  came  less  frequently 
to  the  house,  Caroline  was  not  permitted  to 
go  to  see  her  alone,  and  Schlichting  became 
more  and  more  endeared  to  my  father,  prov- 
ing a  true  and  indispensable  friend  as  the 
times  became  darker  and  more  troubled. 

During  the  several  years  of  war  and  na- 
tional distress  that  followed,  my  father's  af- 
fairs became  more  and  more  involved,  and 
we  all  saw  that  his  cares  and  anxieties  were 
undermining  his  health.  Mother  did  what 
she  could  to  lessen  his  burden.  The  house- 
hold expenses  were  diminished,  and  my  old- 
er sisters  were  set  to  work,  but  it  made  no 
essential  difference.  In  1810  my  father  died, 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  but  really 
much  older  than  my  years.  My  mother  took 
upon  herself  the  cares  of  the  business  and 
the  settlement  of  the  estate,  and  rented  all 
but  a  part  of  the  upper  story  of  our  house, 
where  we  lived  ourselves,  and  made  one  room 
answer  for  sitting-room,  dining-room,  parlor, 
and  all.  My  mother  never  uttered  a  com- 
plaint. She  was  absorbed  in  her  fatherless 
children  and  their  future,  and  in  the  future 
of  her  country. 

When  the  court  returned  to  Berlin,  Schlich- 
ting came  with  it,  and  we  knew  that  he  was 
our  mother's  sole  adviser.  He  came  every 
day  to  our  house.  The  disturbances  and 
excitements  of  the  time  had  tended  to  make 
life  a  deep  and  earnest  reality  with  some, 
and  drawn  them  nearer  together  around  the 
family  hearth,  while  with  others  they  had 
induced  frivolous  and  dissipated  tastes,  a 
tendency  to  live  for  the  enjoyments  of  the 
passing  moment,  and  a  recklessness  of  mind 
and  feeling.  At  no  time  has  there  been  such 
a  period  of  excitement,  when  the  very  un- 
certainty of  all  relations  seemed  to  add  fuel 
to  all  passionate  attachments.  Romantic 
love-stories,  divorces,  elopements,  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  now  the  atmosphere 
seemed  to  infect  also  our  uncle,  whose  old 
feeling  for  my  mother  gradually  became 
a  warmer  passion.  My  mother,  after  her 
mourning  was  laid  aside,  felt  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  go  into  society  with  her  grown-up 
daughters ;  and  one  evening  when  she  was 
in  full  dress,  waiting  for  my  sisters,  whom 
she  was  to  accompany  to  a  ball,  I  was  alone 
with  her  in  the  room.  She  looked  so  beau- 
tiful that  I  could  not  help  kissing  her ;  and 
I  said  to  Herr  Schlichting,  who  came  in  just 
then,  "  Only  see,  uncle,  how  beautiful  mam- 
ma looks  to-night ;  more  beautiful,  much 
more,  than  Caroline,  or  even  Tonie !  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

He  said  nothing,  but  I  could  see  that  he 
shared  in  my  delight.  I  left  the  room,  and 
when  I  came  back  my  mother  was  sitting  in 
the  same  place,  but  uncle  had  gone,  and  she 
had  evidently  been  weeping.  Something 
warned  me  not  to  question  her,  and  I  did 
not  exactly  know  why  I  i)itied  her,  but  I 
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embraced  and  kissed  lier.  She  drew  me  close 
to  her  breast,  aud  I  felt  her  warm  tears  on 
my  forehead.  But  quickly  releasing  me,  she 
said,  stroking  my  head,  "  You  are  a  good, 
good  child,  Julie  ;  now  be  quiet,  and  go  and 
see  whether  your  sisters  are  ready." 

Long  afterward  I  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened on  that  evening.  She  had  declined 
to  become  Schlichting's  wife.  She  could 
not  become  a  bride  with  her  daughters  un- 
married by  her  side,  and  uncle  appreciated 
and  honored  her  scruples. 

Now  came  the  French  retreat  from  Russia, 
and  the  universal  uprising  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Fatherland. 

I  become  young  again  when  I  think  of 
the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  on  the  king's 
re-entrance  into  his  capital.  It  was  a  holy, 
a  grand  epoch,  when  the  German  people 
consecrated  themselves  to  freedom  and  to 
their  country.  We  wept  when  my  brother 
was  not  accepted  as  a  volunteer. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  together, 
uncle  came  in.  In  spite  of  his  fifty  years,  he 
was  still  a  fine-looking  man,  and  that  day 
he  seemed  to  wear  an  air  of  peculiar  noble- 
ness and  dignity.  "I  have  come  to  say 
good-by,"  he  said,  his  face  all  aglow. 

"  To  say  good-by  ?"  inquired  my  mother. 
"  Where  are  you  going  f 

"  To  Breslau.  The  army  is  in  want  of  of- 
ficers, and  I  was  an  officer  once,  and  will  be 
one  again,"  replied  uncle.  And  while  my 
mother,  in  her  surprise,  stood  silent,  with 
folded  hands,  I,  in  my  excitement,  threw  my 
arms  around  his  neck. 

"Uncle,"  I  cried,  joyously,  "I  have  al- 
ways loved  you ;  but  that  you  are  going  to 
help  where  help  is  needed  I  will  never  for- 
get as  long  as  I  live.  I  will  love  and  honor 
you  yet  more  when  you  come  back." 

"  When  I  come  back !"  said  he,  and  his 
voice  showed  emotion.  I  had  not  thought 
upon  the  possibility  of  his  never  returning. 

"Oh,  you  will  not  die!"  cried  I.  "See, 
uncle — see,  mother — I  have  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  uncle  will  come  back  safe  and 
sound,  and  that  nothing  will  happen  to  him. 
Nothing  at  all,  uncle !" 

He  smiled  and  gently  stroked  my  brow. 
"  God  grant  it  be  so  !"  said  he ;  "  for  I  should 
like  to  live  longer.  But  I  have  made  all  my 
preparations  for  the  worst,  and  let  it  be  as 
God  pleases." 

I  began  to  weep  ;  my  mother's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  we  could  not  speak.  He 
was  silent  a  moment,  and  tlien  requested  me 
to  leave  the  room.  After  I  had  gone  out  he 
took  my  mother's  hand,  and  after  a  while, 
as  if  at  a  loss  how  to  express  what  he  had 
at  heart,  he  said,  "  Josepliino" — and  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  called  her  by  that 
name  since  the  early  days — "you  refused  to 
become  niy  wife  and  let  me  take  care  of  you 
and  yours,  and  I  honor  your  reasons.  But  I 
have  lately  had  to  think  much  of  what  will 


become  of  my  property  if  I  fall  on  the  field 
of  honor  ;  it  will  go  to  rich  distant  relatives, 
while  you  are  obliged  to  struggle  with  anx- 
ieties and  limited  means."  Here  he  stopjjed, 
but  soon  continued,  "  I  have  thought  of 
making  you  my  heiress,  but  you  would  not 
consent  to  that,  nor  to  the  adoption  of  Julie, 
who  is  the  only  one  of  your  children  not 
provided  for." 

"Oh,"  my  mother  interrupted,  "be  not 
concerned,  my  friend,  on  Julie's  account,  for 
she  has  the  fewest  and  the  simplest  wants 
of  all  my  children.  She  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  period  of  trial  and  economy,  and  she 
will  not  be  quite  without  means,  unless  some- 
thing wholly  unforeseen  should  take  place. 
Don't  be  anxious  about  us,  but  come  back 
safe  and  well." 

He  seemed  disturbed,  but  summoning  all 
his  resolution,  he  suddenly  asked,  "Do  you 
think  that  Julie  would  marry  me  ?" 

"  Schlichting !"  exclaimed  my  mother, 
greatly  moved,  "  how  came  you  to  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?" 

"I  hardly  know  myself,"  replied  he. 
"When  tlie  dear  child  turned  to  me  with 
such  abandonment  and  joy,  it  suddenly 
came  into  my  thought  that  I  could  at  once 
give  her  a  position  in  society,  independence 
with  you,  and  a  good  property,  if  I  could 
marry  her."  He  stopped,  and  my  mother 
was  silent. 

"Julie  is  still  little  more  than  a  child," 
said  she  at  last,  as  if  talking  to  herself. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  he,  "  and  I  am  almost  an 
old  man.  But  that  is  why  I  venture  it.  To- 
morrow I  go  away,  and  if  you  consent,  I  will 
to-day  sign  the  marriage  contract  which 
makes  Julie  my  sole  heiress.  I  can  get  a 
dispensation  for  a  speedy  marriage  ;  to-mor- 
row the  ceremony  can  be  performed,  and 
you  know  that  the  happiness  of  your  dear 
child  will  be  dear  and  sacred  to  me  if  I  re- 
turn." 

My  mother  had  known  how  terrible  a 
thing  it  had  been  to  struggle  against  her 
own  heart,  having  married  one  who  was  not 
her  own  choice,  and  she  thought  what  would 
be  my  sufferings  if  I  should  ever  feel  a  love 
which  duty  forbade  me  to  indulge.  She  at 
last  gave  utterance  to  this  thought.  Schlich- 
ting took  her  hand,  saying, "  Do  you  not  know 
me  ?  Must  I  say  to  you  that  Julie  will  be 
dear  to  me  as  if  she  were  my  own  child  ? 
Must  I  say  to  you,  Josephine,  that  in  a  mo- 
ment like  this  I  thought  not  of  a  wife  or  the 
happiness  of  marriage  for  myself  ?" 

My  mother  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  call- 
ed me  in.  Their  evident  emotion,  but  still 
more  their  silence,  for  neither  spoke,  struck 
me,  and  I  asked,  in  an  embarrassed  tone,  at 
last,  what  my  mother  wanted  of  me.  Then 
uncle  came  to  me,  gently  raised  my  head 
with  his  right  hand,  as  he  often  did,  and  in 
tender,  irresistible  tones,  asked, "  Julie,  could 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  marry  me  ?" 
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I  tliouglit  lie  was  jesting,  and  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  laugh ;  but  a  further  look  at 
him  and  at  my  mother  showed  me  that  there 
was  no  jesting  here.  My  heart  began  to  beat 
violently,  and  there  was  something  irresist- 
ibly attractive  to  me  in  the  thought  of  mar- 
rying a  man  who  was  going  to  the  war  on 
the  morrow.  I  had  always  been  fond  of  him, 
and  had  never  loved  any  one  else,  mere  child 
as  I  was.  All  at  once,  as  if  impelled  by 
an  irresistible  inward  impulse,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Yes,  uncle,  most  willingly." 

"And  does  not  my  age  frighten  you?" 
asked  he. 

"  If  I  were  not  so  unworthy  of  you,"  said 
I,  giving  him  my  hand,  while  tears  filled  my 
■eyes. 

"  In  God's  name,  let  it  be !"  cried  he,  as  he 
turned  to  my  mother.  "  Give  her  your  bless- 
ing, and  she  shall  not  repent  the  confidence 
she  has  placed  in  me." 

After  dinner  the  notary  came,  and  with 
him  a  young  man  who  had  been  for  several 
days  emx)loyed  in  Schlichting's  bureau.  His 
name  was  Clement,  and,  left  early  an  or- 
phan, he  had  been  brought  up  by  Schlich- 
ting,  who  loved  him  like  a  son,  and  had 
made  him  his  confidential  agent.  I  had  seen 
him  but  once  before,  and  he  came  now  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  marriage  contract. 

The  next  day,  just  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  we  were  married.  After  the  serv- 
ice was  over,  and  I  had  promised  to  be  his 
in  life  and  in  death,  in  good  days  and  in 
evil  days,  I  threw  myself  upon  his  breast, 
and  as  he  held  me  there  so  tenderly  and 
softly,  I  felt  so  humble  that  I  could  have 
kissed  his  hands.  All  embraced  me,  and  my 
mother  wept  as  I  had  never  seen  her  weep 
before.  All  but  Caroline  congratulated  me, 
and  when  she  kissed  me  she  stroked  my 
cheeks  as  if  pitying  me,  and  whispered,  "  You 
poor,  poor  child !"  Schlichting  left  that  day 
to  join  the  army,  and  when  I  awoke  the  next 
morning  all  seemed  to  me  like  a  dream.  I 
often  thought  of  Schlichting,  but  after  he 
had  left  us  I  could  form  no  distinct  image  of 
him.  He  was  no  longer  uncle,  and  yet  I 
could  invest  him  with  no  other  character. 

We  had  received  an  invitation  to  witness 
the  departure  of  the  troops  for  the  campaign 
from  a  friend's  house  on  the  public  square. 
My  brother  accompanied  mother  and  Caro- 
line, and  I  was  attended  by  Clement.  I  re- 
turned to  the  house  for  something  I  had  for- 
gotten, and  so  we  became  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  did  not  reach  the 
house  until  the  advance-guard  had  appeared 
in  sight.  The  master  of  the  house  met  us  as 
we  entered,  saying,  "The  windows  are  all 
full  below ;  you  will  see  nothing  here.  Con- 
duct the  councilor's  lady,  dear  Clement,  up 
to  my  daughter's  room." 

I  looked  around  for  the  face  of  some  ac- 
qunintance,  but  all  the  ladies  were  stran- 
gers.   Strains  of  joyful  music  filled  the  air. 
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handkerchiefs  waved,  jubilant  shouts  arose, 
and  as  I  turned  to  meet  some  friendly  eye  I 
was  astonished  to  see  Clement  standing:  with 
face  deathly  pale  and  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
cried  I,  much  troubled. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  he.  But  I  knew 
well  how  deeply  it  pained  him  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army  on  ac- 
count of  a  weakness  of  the  chest,  and  I  felt 
a  sincere  pity  for  him.  I  extended  my  hand, 
which  he  pressed  in  silence.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  willingly  exchange  my  health 
for  his  sickness,  if  I  could  enable  him  to 
serve  his  country  like  the  rest.  A  blush 
spread  over  his  handsome  pale  face,  and  he 
replied,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  Think  not  of 
me ;  you  have  something  better  to  think  of 
than  a  poor  invalid  left  behind."  I  could 
not  shake  off  the  impression  of  that  forced 
smile  and  those  sorrowful  eyes.  In  the  even- 
ing I  went  to  the  theatre,  having  received 
an  invitation  to  the  box  of  the  minister, 
whose  wife  showed  me  truly  maternal  kind- 
ness. My  mother  usually  accompanied  me, 
but  this  evening  she  let  me  go  alone  with 
Clement.  As  I  took  my  seat  by  the  side  of 
my  protectress  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  ask 
who  I  was. 

"  The  young  wife  of  Von  Schlichting," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Impossible !"  asserted  the  questioner  ; 
"  I  thought  she  must  be  the  betrothed  of 
the  young  man." 

"  What  made  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  because  they  are  such  a  handsome 
couple." 

My  heart  beat  violently,  and  I  did  not  dare 
look  round.  Whether  Clement  heard  what 
was  said  I  do  not  know,  but  he  did  not  como 
near  me  the  whole  evening. 

Circumstances  conspired  to  bring  us  to- 
gether. I  was  requested  by  the  wife  of  the 
minister  to  become  secretary  of  the  "  Ladies' 
Patriotic  Union,"  and  Clement  had  charge 
of  the  correspondence  with  different  parts 
of  the  country.  To  wear  ornaments  was 
considered  among  us  almost  a  disgrace,  and 
to  make  sacrifices  the  highest  happiness. 
Clement  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  devote 
half  of  his  income  to  the  general  cause,  and 
I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  laid  not  only 
my  money  but  my  few  valuables  on  the  al- 
tar of  my  country.  A  heavy  gold  chain,  the 
baptismal  gift  of  my  mother,  and  a  small  ring 
with  a  blue  forget-me-not,  my  mother^s  gift 
at  my  confirmation,  I  handed  to  Clement,  as 
others  their  jewels,  to  be  sold;  and  great  was 
my  joy  at  receiving  for  them  forty  dollars. 

Some  months  had  now  passed  away,  and 
a  great  battle  had  been  fought.  At  mid- 
niglit  our  door-bell  rang,  and  Clement  asked 
to  speak  with  us.  We  feared  the  worst, 
but  Schlichting  was  only  severely  wounded. 
Clement  produced  a  letter  from  a  brother 
ofiicer  describing  his  condition,  in  which  I 
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was  forbidden  to  leave  my  mother.  I  could 
not  rest,  day  or  night ;  I  was  in  a  state  of 
restlessness  and  distraction  for  which  I  could 
not  account. 

The  wife  of  the  war  minister  thought 
that  this  state  was  to  he  attributed  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed,  and 
Clement  agreed  with  her;  and  all  treated 
me  forbearingly,  like  an  ailing  child,  except 
Caroline,  who  told  Clement  once  in  my  j^res- 
ence  that  he  humored  me  too  much.  She 
tried  to  divert  his  attention  whenever  he 
approached  me.  He  once  remarked  to  her 
how  unhappy  one  must  be  to  be  called  upon 
so  young  to  feel  anxious  care  for  a  husband. 
"  Do  you  call  that  unhappiness  ?"  she  reijlied. 
"  It  is  unhap]3iness  to  have  no  one  to  care  for, 
no  one  to  love,  no  one  to  love  us.  Julie  has 
an  enviable  lot !  Schlichting  will  get  well. 
Julie  is  happy  every  way." 

I  could  not  hear  what  he  said  in  reply,  but 
I  saw  his  eager  look  of  sympathy,  and  I  saw 
him  kiss  her  hand  as  she  extended  it,  and 
then  hasten  away.  They  loved  each  other, 
I  thought.  Weeping  bitter  tears,  I  exclaim- 
ed, "  Yes,  I  am  indeed  every  way  happy !" 

The  next  day  was  my  birthday,  which  all 
had  affectionately  remembered.  From  hour 
to  hour  I  waited  impatiently  for  Clement, 
having  a  sort  of  superstitious  feeling  that 
he  would  bring  me  to-day  some  good  news 
from  Schlichting.  I  went  from  sofa  to  win- 
dow, from  window  to  door,  and  from  door  to 
sofa  again.  Every  one  thought  my  restless- 
ness and  impatience  very  natural.  Caroline 
smiled  at  it,  and  once,  when  I  stepped  to  the 
window  where  she  was  sitting,  whispered, 
"  Clement  must  have  forgotten  that  this  is 
your  birthday."  All  the  blood  seemed  to  fly 
into  my  face ;  but  the  next  moment  I  saw 
Clement  hurrying  toward  our  house,  and 
went  down  the  steps  to  meet  him.  He  saw 
me  coming,  and  drew  out  from  his  breast 
pocket  a  letter,  while  he  held  also  a  bouquet 
in  his  hand.  In  my  haste  to  take  the  letter 
it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  as  we  both  bent 
down  at  the  same  moment  to  pick  it  up,  a 
ring  attached  to  a  gold  chain  fell  from  his 
breast.  He  concealed  it  quick  as  lightning, 
but  I  hfid  time  to  see  that  it  was  my  ring 
and  my  chain.  He  did  not  speak,  and  was 
deathly  pale.  I  held  the  letter  in  one  hand 
and  the  bouquet  in  the  other,  crying  and 
laughing  by  turns ;  but  I  forgot  to  open  the 
letter.  My  mother  did  it  for  me.  It  was 
from  Schlichting  himself,  and  assured  us  of 
his  convalescence,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  ho  would  soon  be  able  to  rejoin  his  reg- 
iment. He  had  also  remembered  my  birth- 
day. They  congratulated  me  on  the  letter 
having  readied  mo  on  the  very  day,  and  I 
was  full  of  a  silent,  indescribable  blessed- 
ness. I  scarcely  perceived  when  Clement 
took  leave,  for  ho  seemed  to  be  still  present 
with  me.  He  had  bought  the  chain  and  the 
ring,  for  I  had  seen  the  money  received  for 


them  on  the  books  of  the  society.  They 
must  have  been  dear  to  him  ;  from  his  scanty 
means  he  had  purchased  these.  I  felt  that 
he  loved  me  and  that  I  loved  him,  and  the 
thought  filled  me  with  rapture.  I  was  bathed 
in  an  overwhelming  flood  of  bliss  ;  and  as  I 
look  back  upon  them,  these  were  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  my  life.  I  did  not  ask  what 
would  be  the  end  of  it ;  I  gave  myself  up  to 
the  blessedness  of  this  first  love. 

The  next  morning  my  mother  asked  me 
when  I  was  going  to  write  to  Schlichting. 
I  would  have  liked  to  postpone  doing  it,  but 
how  could  I  explain  such  a  delay  ?  I  took 
pen  and  paper ;  twice,  thrice  I  wrote,  "  Dear 
Uncle  !"  Then  I  remembered  that  since  our 
marriage  I  had  called  him  "Dear  Schlich- 
ting." I  sat  and  sat,  and  the  longer  I  thought, 
the  stranger  he  seemed  to  me.  To  the  uncle  I 
would  gladly  have  confessed  all ;  but  to  the 
husband  to  speak  of  this ! — the  pen  fell  from 
my  hand,  and  all  my  golden  bliss  vanished 
in  the  consciousness  of  my  guilt.  The  spec- 
tral thought  rose  up  that  I  was  untrue  to 
my  husband,  that  I  loved  another,  and  that 
other  was  Clement,  my  husband's  adopted 
son,  who  owed  every  thing  to  his  benefactor. 
While  he  was  lying  ill  with  his  honorable 
wounds,  I,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  name — 
I  had  thus  disgraced  him  in  my  heart,  and 
been  deluded  into  a  self-deceiving,  guilty 
love.  In  a  brief  hour  the  girl  ripened  into 
the  woman.  The  consciousness  of  guilt 
changed  my  silent  love  into  burning  pas- 
sion. I  knew  not  what  I  wrote;  I  only 
knew  that  I  must  free  myself  from  my  pas- 
sion and  my  guilty  consciousness.  I  must 
see  Clement,  and  see  him  for  the  last  time. 

The  minister's  wife  had  invited  me  to 
visit  her  at  her  summer  residence  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Thiergarten,  and  that  day 
at  noon  I  directed  my  steps  thither,  expect- 
ing to  see  Clement  there.  My  protectress 
had  gone  to  the  Ladies'  Union,  but  had  left 
word  for  me  to  remain  until  her  return.  I 
had  no  companion  but  my  own  thoughts — 
the  most  dangerous  society  that  I  could  well 
have  had  at  that  time.  Dreamily  I  stood 
and  looked  out  upon  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of 
the  house ;  suddenly  a  voice  by  my  side  in- 
quired, "  Do  I  disturb  you  ?" 

My  head  became  dizzy,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  lean  upon  a  flower  frame  ;  but  I  collected 
myself  with  strenuous  exertion,  and  replied, 
"  No ;  I  was  waiting  for  you."  He  looked  at 
me  with  surprise.  "Do  not  speak,"  I  con- 
tinued ;  "  I  know  every  thing,  and  it  can  not 
continue  so  between  us."  After  I  had  spoken 
the  words  I  would  have  given  my  life  to  re- 
call them.  I  felt  then  what  I  had  done,  but  I 
must  go  on  ;  an  irresistible  power  impelled 
mo.  "  Clement,  you  have  kept  my  chain,  my 
ring;  I  saw  them  yesterday.  By  all  that 
you  regard  holy,  give  them  to  me ;  you  must 
not  keep  them,  gladly,  gladly  as  I  would  let 
you.    Schlichting  is  my  husband — is  your 
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benefactor  ;  it  must  not  be  as  it  is.  I  shall 
not  see  you  again — never  again — though  it 
should  kill  me." 

I  could  not  look  at  him  while  I  poured 
forth  this  passionate  outburst.  I  turned 
away,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  for 
I  had  said  and  done  all  that  I  intended;  but 
I  felt  myself  embraced  by  his  arms,  as  he 
lay  at  my  feet  and  passionately  kissed  my 
dress. 

"  Let  me  go !"  cried  I,  attempting  to  free 
myself;  but  he  only  held  me  the  more  firmly. 

"  No,  no !"  said  he ;  "  this  moment  can 
never  come  again.  You  must  hear  me.  I 
must  tell  you  this  once  how  I  have  loved 
you  from  the  first  hour  I  saw  you;  how  I 
can  never  give  you  up  as  long  as  I  live ;  and 
how  my  only  wish  is  to  die,  die  soon,  with 
your  name  on  my  lips !" 

"  O  God !  God  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  prayed 
I,  in  the  anguish  of  my  soul.  "  Stand  up, 
Clement,  I  beseech  you,  stand  up !"  He  sprang 
up  as  I  inclined  forward  to  help  him,  drew 
me  to  his  breast,  and  I  felt  his  passionate 
kisses  upon  my  lips.  It  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  held  me,  and  I  saw  how  bitter 
was  his  remorse,  as  we  stood  there  face  to 
face,  as  if  paralyzed.  It  was  calm  in  us  as 
it  is  when  the  storm  has  spent  its  violence. 
After  some  time  Clement  drew  a  deep  sigh, 
took  the  chain  from  his  neck,  gave  it  to  me 
without  a  word,  and  then  went  away.  At 
the  door  he  turned,  gazed  at  me  with  one  long 
look,  and  then  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Farewell, 
forever!"  and  I  was  alone — alone  with  my 
great  sorrow,  my  accusing  conscience,  and 
my  seventeen  years. 

For  three  days  I  remained  at  home,  plead- 
ing sickness,  and  assuredly  I  was  far  from 
well.  How  I  longed  to  be  able  to  go  out  free- 
ly in  the  open  air,  to  flee  any  where,  with- 
out plan,  without  end,  only  onward  and  far 
away  into  the  darkness!  Now  I  could  not 
leave  the  room  for  a  little  while  without 
some  one  wondering  why  I  could  not  bear 
to  be  with  them  all.  On  the  third  evening 
Caroline  came  home  earlier  than  usual  from 
the  Union,  and  entered  the  room  with  the 
exclamation,  "Only  think!  Clement  is  dan- 
gerously ill !" 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  What  is  the  matter 
with  him?"  inquired  my  mother. 

"  The  war  minister  himself  told  me.  He 
has  bled  at  the  lungs." 

"  When  did  it  happen  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

"  Three  days  ago,"  replied  Caroline.  "  He 
went  home  from  the  minister's  summer  resi- 
dence, and  was  immediately  attacked.  They 
say  he  is  very  ill  indeed."  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  I  sat  speechless  and  tearless. 
"  There  is  no  happiness  for  me  in  this  world," 
said  she,  weeping  yet  more  violently.  My 
mother  suggested  as  hopeful  a  view  of  the 
case  as  she  could,  and  left  the  room.  As 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed  Caroline  started 
from  the  sofa,  clasped  her  arms  around  my 
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neck,  and  said,  "Julie,  you  are  kind.  Do 
me  the  greatest  favor  one  human  being  can 
do  to  another,  and  I  will  thank  you  as  long 
as  I  live.    I  must — I  will  see  him." 

"  You !"  cried  I ;  "  you  want  to  see  Clem- 
ent ?" 

"  Do  not  wonder  at  me,  but  help  me ;  you 
can  help  me.  You  must  see  your  husband's 
adopted  son.  Go,  and  take  me  with  you. 
Mother  must  go  with  us.  It  will  be  a  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  you  will  be  giving  more 
than  life  to  me." 

Terrible  was  my  internal  struggle.  Ought 
I  to  comply?  How  readily  would  I  have 
done  it !  Ought  I  to  see  him  again,  when  he 
had  bid  me  good-by  forever?  I  wavered 
for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last  I  said,  "  I  will 
beg  mother  to  go  to  him,  and  you  can  ac- 
company her." 

"  But  why  should  I  go,"  cried  she,  "  and 
the  wife  of  his  foster-father  not  think  it  prop- 
er to  visit  him  ?  Who  will  make  allowance 
for  my  love  ?" 

One  word  from  me,  and  I  should  see  him 
once  more.  How  natural  for  me  to  visit 
him  under  my  mother's  protection !  The 
struggle  was  a  hard  one,  but  this  time  the 
sentiment  of  duty  triumphed.  Assuming  a 
composure  I  was  far  from  feeling,  I  said, 
"  Do  not  regard  me  as  unsympathizing,  Car- 
oline, but  my  visit  can  do  the  poor  man  no 
good.  Three  persons  are  too  many  for  a 
call  in  a  chamber  of  sickness.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  you  and  mother  to  go." 

When  my  mother  came  back  into  the 
room  I  begged  her  as  a  favor  to  me  to  visit 
the  invalid.  She  had  already  thought  of 
going  herself,  and  it  did  not  require  much 
persuasion  to  get  her  to  take  Caroline  with 
her.  I  fully  believed  that  Clement  would 
die,  and  I  felt  that  this  was  the  punishment 
for  my  guilt.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
although  brought  up  strictly  as  a  Calvinist, 
I  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Philosophy  may 
reject,  if  it  will,  the  last  and  highest  refuge 
of  weakness  and  sorrow  when  they  turn  to 
the  All- wise  and  All-powerful  for  help,  con- 
solation, and  strength,  but  in  that  hour  I 
found  what  it  was  to  pray.  When  my 
mother  returned  I  was  calm  and  strong. 
She  represented  his  case  as  not  a  hopeless 
one,  and  told  me  that,  as  Schlichting  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  event,  she  had  re- 
tired into  the  adjoining  room  in  order  to 
write  to  him.  Caroline  sat  silent  during 
this  narration,  but  as  soon  as  mother  had 
left  the  room,  turned  to  me  with  the  ques- 
tion, "  And  you  have  not  once  inquired 
whether  he  has  not  sent  to  you,  his  bene- 
factor's wife,  any  message  ?" 

"I  was  thinking  only  of  his  imminent 
danger,"  answered  I. 

"  Julie !"  cried  my  sister,  "  why  do  you 
make  a  secret  of  it  to  me  ?  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  so  blind  as  not  to  have  read  your 
heart  ?" 
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I  was  too  terror-stricken  to  speak.  My 
sileuce  was  a  confession. 

She  drew  me  toward  her,  and  said,  "  Do 
you  know  now  wliat  I  have  sufiered  f 

I  did  not  understand  exactly  what  she 
meant,  but  I  felt  so  greatly  the  need  of  re- 
lieving my  heart  that  I  shed  copious  tears 
in  her  embrace.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
we  had  come  so  near  to  each  other. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  asked,  "how  much  I 
pitied  you  when  all  the  rest  were  so  full  of 
joy  at  your  marriage  V  And  again  she  said, 
as  at  that  time,  "  Poor,  poor  child !"  Then 
she  added,  "Aud  what  would  become  of  you 
if  Clement  returned  this  love  ?" 

I  asked  her,  whisperingly,  "  What  has 
Clement  said  to  you  ?" 

"  Said  ?"  repeated  she.  "  What  was  the 
need  of  his  saying  any  thing  to  me  ?  The 
very  first  time  he  came  to  the  house  I  felt 
how  well  we  understood  each  other.  He 
loved  me — I  see  it  clearly  now — and  I  live, 
hope  in,  and  love  him  in  return."  Then 
throwing  herself  on  my  breast,  she  cried, 
"  Forgive  me  for  thus  disclosing  to  you  my 
happiness,  my  sad  happiness,  when  you 
must  be  so  hopeless  and  resigned ;  but  I 
have  suffered  so  much  and  so  long !" 

I  was  lost  in  a  maze  as  she  went  on  to 
tell  how  she  had  noticed  my  growing  love, 
aud  how  she  had  regarded  my  endeavors  to 
bring  her  and  Clement  together  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  express  wishes ;  how  all  he  had 
said  about  the  inexpediency  of  a  poor  man 
marrying  a  rich  woman  had  been  a  proof  to 
her  that  he  did  not  confess  his  love  because 
he  would  not  draw  her  into  what  he  consid- 
ered an  ill-advised  match. 

"  The  whole  day  long,"  continued  she,  in 
the  highest  excitement,  "  I  had  been  think- 
ing how  I  should  see  him  one  moment  alone ; 
and  when  I  had  lost  all  hope,  God  himself,  I 
believe,  put  it  into  mother's  mind  to  go  and 
write  to  Schlichting.  When  she  had  left  the 
room  I  gave  him  my  hand.  '  I  thought  you 
would  come,'  said  he — '  that  Heaven  would 
not  grudge  me  this  consolation.' 

"  '  Consolation  V  I  asked.  '  What  do  you 
need  to  be  consoled  for  ?  You  will  get  well, 
and — you  are  truly  loved !'  I  could  not  help 
saying  as  much  as  this,  but  I  did  not  dream 
Clement  would  be  so  deeply  affected.  Rais- 
ing both  hands  over  his  head  as  if  in  ecstatic 
devotion,  he  said,  God!  this  will  I  be 
worthy  of;  I  will  be  worthy  of  it!  Tell — ' 
lint  just  then  mother  came  in,  and  he  broke 
off.  But  he  held  me  by  the  hand,  and  when 
wo  took  leave  he  pressed  it  passionately  to 
his  lips,  and  said  again,  so  that  I  alone  could 
h(!ar, '  1  will  be  worthy  of  it !'  " 

Wluit  could  I  say  ?  Clement  had  evident- 
ly looked  upon  my  sister  as  the  silent  and 
sympatlii/ing  conlidiuite  of  my  unhappy  love, 
and  thought  that  1  liad  sent  her  to  console 
him.  ll(»w  could  I  undeceive  Caroline? 
Days  passed,  and  Clement  steadily  gained 


strength  and  health.  But  after  he  had  re- 
covered we  heard  nothing  from  him,  and 
Caroline  could  learn  nothing  of  him  at  the 
Union,  which  she  visited  every  day.  At  last 
came  a  letter  from  Clement  to  my  mother,  in 
which  he  wrote  that  he  had  gone  to  Feldin- 
gen,  an  estate  of  my  husband's,  where  his 
presence  was  required.  Several  weeks  pass- 
ed, and  we  heard  nothing  further.  The  over- 
seer at  Feldingen  wi'ote  that  he  had  not  been 
there,  and  Schlichting  inquired  anxiously 
about  him.  At  last  we  settled  down  in  the 
conviction,  which  Caroline  was  the  first  to 
express,  that  he  had  gone  to  join  the  army. 
She  confided  to  an  intimate  friend  at  the 
Union  this  supposition,  relating  to  her  the 
last  interview  with  him,  and  his  repeated 
exclamation  that  he  would  be  worthy  of  her 
love.  To  prove  one's  love  in  this  way  w^as 
wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

In  a  few  days  every  one  was  speaking  of 
Clement's  love  to  Caroline,  and  of  his  secret 
departure  because  he  was  afraid  that  we 
should  hinder  him  from  going,  as  he  had 
promised  Schlichting  not  to  enlist.  Caro- 
line was  every  where  spoken  of  as  Clement's 
betrothed,  and  she  called  herself  so  without 
our  being  able  to  say  that  it  was  only  in  her 
own  imagination.  This  was  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, I  thought,  for  I  had  the  convic- 
tion that  Clement  would  never  return.  The 
poet's  words  continually  recurred  to  me, 
"  'Tis  said  he  wished  to  die."  I  wanted  him 
to  live,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  could 
be  dead  to  each  other  without  his  bodily 
death.  My  silence  and  reserve  now  seemed 
to  me  an  injustice  toward  him  and  toward 
Schlichting.  My  inconsiderate  confession 
had  driven  him  away,  and  my  honest  con- 
fession should  restore  him  to  his  protector 
and  to  life.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  whole 
night,  pouring  out  my  whole  heart  to  my 
husband.  A  few  weeks  after  came  a  letter 
from  him,  directed  not  to  me  but  to  my  moth- 
er. She  went  into  her  room  to  read  it,  and 
when  she  came  back  her  eyes  were  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  her  face  very  pale.  Clem- 
ent had  fallen  at  Kulm. 

Two  weeks  before  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  husband  in  reply  to  that  in  which  I  had 
confessed  my  attachment  to  Clement,  and 
the  writing  of  which  I  had  a  thousand  times 
repented  since  his  death,  my  dear  mother 
died.  Weighed  down  with  grief,  it  was  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  opened  this  letter,  for 
it  was  to  decide  my  future  fate.  He  wrote : 
"  Where  such  a  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and 
such  an  atonement  offered,  there  is  no  far- 
ther judgment  to  be  pronounced.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of,  my  poor  dear  child, 
except  the  unfortunate  illusion  which  led 
me,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  believe 
that  I  could  secure  your  happiness  according 
to  my  own  plans.  I  can  not  restore  to  you 
the  tenderest  of  mothers,  nor  the  noble  youth, 
the  chosen  one  of  jour  heart,  with  whom  you 
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would  have  been  liappy  if  I  had  not  stepped 
between  you.  But  I  j)romise  that  you  shall 
find  rest  at  my  side,  and  the  love  of  a  father 
and  a  friend,  if  I  am  permitted  to  return 
home." 

I  need  not  say  how  much  this  letter  calm- 
ed and  moved  me,  and  how  sincerely  grate- 
ful I  felt.  I  was  now  entirely  alone,  for 
Caroline  had  made  a  journey  into  Bohemia 
for  her  health,  accompanied  by  her  friend  of 
the  Union  ;  and  meeting  there  a  brother  of 
the  latter,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Top- 
litz,  she  had  felt  it  to  be  her  duty,  as  she 
said,  to  devote  her  life  to  the  defender  of  his 
country. 

At  last  the  army  made  its  triumphal  en- 
trance into  Berlin.  I  saw  from  the  window 
of  a  friend's  house  the  troops  file  by  ;  I  saw 
the  noble  form  of  Schlichting  at  the  head  of 
his  battalion.  But  with  all  my  feeling  of 
joy  there  was  mingled  the  painful  thought 
that  this  was  my  husband.  I  had  known 
what  it  was  to  love,  and  my  heart  and  my 
understanding  had  both  matured  during  the 
period  of  separation.  I  hastened  home  to 
receive  Schlichting,  and  stood  there  in  my 
mourning  garments  amidst  garlands  and 
flowers,  with  my  heart  in  deeper  mourning 
than  my  clothes.  It  was  a  strange,  sad 
meeting.  He  hardly  knew  me  ;  I  had  grown 
much  taller.  He  had  left  me  a  merry  child 
by  the  side  of  a  loving  mother  m  the  pater- 
nal house,  and  he  found  me  a  silent,  pale, 
solitary  woman,  in  a  new  and  strange  place. 
All  this  so  removed  me  from  him  that  he 
met  me  with  a  reserved  formality  which  dis- 
turbed my  composure.  We  had  nothing  to 
say.  My  husband  placed  his  arm  around 
me,  and  I  kissed  his  hand.  At  last  he  broke 
the  painful  silence  by  saying,  "How  much 
we  have  lost,  you  and  I,  my  poor  child !" 
Then  I  began  to  weep,  and  the  tears  refresh- 
ed my  soul. 

But  the  first  days  were  days  of  painful 
constraint  for  me  and  for  him,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  consoling  kindness.  Not  until  I 
had  opened  to  him  my  whole  heart,  not  un- 
til I  had  revealed  to  him  all  its  sadness,  was 
all  constraint  removed.  As  a  father  he  took 
me  to  his  heart,  as  a  kind  father  he  cherish- 
ed me  at  his  side,  and  helped  me  gain  fresh 
strength  and  a  renewed  life. 

After  a  few  weeks  we  went  into  the  coun- 
try. He  healed  my  wounded  spirit ;  he  un- 
folded and  formed  my  understanding ;  he 
taught  me  that  the  fountain  of  peaceful  con- 
tent is  in  the  heart.  He  accustomed  me  to 
ask,  What  have  I  done,  what  have  I  to 
claim,  that  so  many  blessings  should  crown 
my  existence,  while  millions  are  without 
them  ?  He  led  me  to  love  duty,  to  be  use- 
fully employed  in  household  matters  ;  and 
for  what  I  have  been  and  what  I  am  I  may 
thank  his  wise,  true  love.  Gradually  the 
noble,  grand  character  of  my  husband  slione 
in  upon  my  soul,  and  I  came  to  value  and  to 


love  him  as  he  deserved  to  be  loved.  I  was 
his  true  and  happy  wife  as  long  as  he  lived. 
I  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  died  ;  and  as 
I  look  back  upon  the  past  I  bless  the  hour 
of  my  youth  when  I  married  him,  and  I 
thank  him  for  all,  even  the  sufferings  of  m}' 
earlier  years. 

Since  his  death  I  have  lived  according  to 
his  views  and  after  his  thought.  I  owe  it  to 
him  that  I  do  not  look  at  events  in  their  in- 
dividual isolation,  but  take  a  broader  view 
of  the  connections  and  compensations  of  all 
the  various  relations  of  life,  so  that  at  every 
moment  I  endeavor  to  accomplish  its  work, 
and  fill  it  out  with  love,  because  the  hour 
comes  when  we  can  no  longer  work  or  love. 
To  live  and  to  love  because  life  is  so  short, 
this  was  his  wisdom.  May  it  be  my  guid- 
ing light  in  the  later  and  perchance  not  so 
beautiful  days  of  my  advancing  age  ! 

Here  ended  Aunt  Julie's  manuscript.  It 
was  written  two  years  before  her  death,  and 
she  might  have  truly  said  that  she  was  faith- 
ful to  her  husband's  principle  even  to  the 
last  hour.  May  the  remembrance  of  her 
goodness  ever  remain  fresh  in  our  hearts ! 
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By  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 
In  early  morning,  when  the  air 

Is  full  of  tender  prophecy, 
And  rose-hue  faint  and  pearl-mist  fair 

Are  hints  of  splendor  yet  to  be, 

The  lilies  open.    Gleaming  white, 
Their  fluted  cups  Hke  onyx  shine, 

And  golden-hearted  in  the  light, 

They  hold  the  summer's  rarest  wine. 

Ah,  love,  what  mornings  thou  and  I 
Once  idly  drifted  through,  afloat 

Among  the  Hlies,  with  the  sky 

Cloud-curtained  o'er  our  tiny  boat ! 

Noon  climbed  apace  with  ardent  feet ; 

The  goblets  shut  whose  honey-dew 
Was  overbrimmed  with  subtle  sweet 

While  yet  the  silver  dawn  was  new. 

The  pomp  of  royal  crowning  lay 
On  daisied  field  and  dimpling  dell, 

And  on  the  blue  hills  far  away 
In  dazzling  waves  the  glory  fell. 

And  flashing  to  our  measured  stroke, 
The  waters  seemed  a  path  of  gems, 

Beneath  whose  clear  refraction  broke 
A  grove  with  mirrored  fronds  and  stems. 

In  music  on  the  sparkling  shore 
The  plashing  ripples  fell  asleep ; 

We  laid  aside  the  dripping  oar, 

For  one  delight  we  could  not  keep. 

In  all  the  splendor  farther  on 

We  missed  the  morning's  maiden  blush  ; 
The  soft  expectancy  was  gone, 

The  brooding  haze,  the  trembling  flush. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE  * 


By  EMILIO  CASTELAR. 


III.— THE  GERMANIC  PEOPLES.— (Continued.) 

RELIGIOUS  IDEAS. — I. 

WE  have  often  said  in  the  course  of  this 
series  that  the  religious  movement 
transcends  the  political  movement  in  Ger- 
many more  than  in  any  other  nation.  We, 
accustomed  of  old  to  the  indifference  rooted 
in  the  mind  of  races  which  profess  but  one 
form  of  worship,  and  voluntarily  or  by  force 
support  only  one  religion,  having  received 
with  cold  indifference  the  discussions  in  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  the  Council  which 
declared  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Mary,  and  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  new  article  added  to  the  ancient  faith 
relative  to  the  infallibility  of  the  pope — we, 
who  in  our  resolute  belief  can  as  easily  add 
a  miracle  as  take  one  away  from  the  list  of 
our  miracles,  or  a  saint  more  or  less  from 
the  calendar  of  our  saints,  can  not  compre- 
hend nor  explain  how  the  Germanic  races, 
and  especially  their  Protestant  branches, 
who  read  and  comment  upon  the  religious 
books  almost  forbidden  to  our  humility,  can 
excite  themselves  to  the  point  of  fanaticism 
over  the  version  or  interpretation  of  certain 
verses  of  the  Bible,  about  the  period  in  which 
different  chapters  of  the  Gospel  were  written 
and  published,  over  belief  in  free-will  or  in 
grace — questions  not  even  discussed  in  our 
schools  of  theology,  which  submit  their  judg- 
ment to  the  unquestionable  verdict  of  tradi- 
tion, and  their  instruction  to  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church. 

But  when  Ave  consider  the  influence  which 
religion  has  exerted  upon  the  life  of  these 
peoples,  we  may  comprehend  the  political 
importance  always  attained  there  by  ideas 
and  problems,  scarcely  supported  by  our 
faith  of  routine  in  the  secluded  and  luminous 
sphere  of  religion  and  morals.  Eeligion  has 
formed  that  interior  intimate  spirit,  peculiar 
to  the  Germanic  races,  which  isolate  them- 
selves severely  in  their  own  consciences,  and 
which  create  and  strengthen  in  this  manner 
the  capital  principle  of  their  politics,  the 
princijile  of  personality.  In  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  philosophers,  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  separate  virtue  from  theological  dogmas 
in  practical  and  in  political  life.  Above  our 
sentiments,  above  our  reason,  even  above  our 
fancy,  extends,  like  the  sky  above  our  brows, 
the  mysterious  idea  of  the  Infinite,  of  the 
Eternal,  through  which,  after  all,  the  purest 
liuinan  desires  have  their  being,  and  from 
which  descend  inspiration  upon  the  arts, 
light  upon  the  sciences,  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality upon  this  short  and  fragile  life.  But 
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the  relation  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite  is 
not  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  re- 
ligious idea.  Its  virtue,  its  creative  force, 
extend  to  social  relations  and  to  political 
laws.  As  Plotinus  said  that  every  soul  cre- 
ates and  carves  a  body  in  its  own  image,  we 
can  say  that  every  people  tend  to  form  for 
themselves,  in  their  religion  and  in  their 
creeds,  a  soul  in  harmony  with  their  tem- 
perament, their  composition,  and  their  his- 
tory. The  Hebrew  peojile  see  arising  in  the 
immense  desert  on  their  march  from  Egypt  to 
the  promised  land,  like  the  sun  of  their  con- 
science, the  one  foreseeing  God,  who  guides 
them  with  His  column  of  fire,  and  feeds  them 
with  His  rain  of  manna ;  and  in  captivity, 
when  the  lash  of  tyranny  falls  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  the  dark  flow  of  an  alien  river 
runs  at  their  feet,  under  the  willows  of  exile, 
to  the  echoes  of  the  mournful  harp,  springs 
forth  Messianism,  the  religion  of  hope,  which 
other  races  are  to  accept  and  complete.  When 
the  Grecian  people  wrested  from  nature  the 
idea  of  the  individual  city,  heir  of  the  an- 
tique empires  and  mother  of  the  future  de- 
mocracies, they  carved  and  moulded  the 
gods  coming  from  the  East,  and  raised  in 
them,  in  their  radiant  beauty,  the  image  of 
man  to  Olympus.  Thus  the  Egyptian  rises 
on  the  African  continent,  between  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  and  the  Asiatic,  the  middle 
term  of  the  great  syllogism  of  universal  his- 
tory, the  priest  who  reveals  to  Greece  the 
mysteries  of  the  Orient,  who  preserves  in 
his  theogony  the  Magian  worship,  the  light, 
the  soul  of  Oriental  regions,  and  warms  and 
shelters  the  germ  of  Hellenic  polytheism,  the 
soul  of  the  Eastern  religions.  His  religion 
appears  the  religion  of  death  and  of  immor- 
tality, his  sepulchres  cities  of  ideas  raised 
between  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  his 
mummies  the  Eastern  gods  fallen  from  their 
altars  dead  at  the  feet  of  their  theocracies, 
embalmed  and  preserved  by  mysterious  phil- 
ters, to  be  resuscitated  in  Western  lands,  in 
Greece,  in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  by  the  conjura- 
tion of  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers. 
The  Semitic  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  capitals  of  the  Chaldean  tribes 
which  traversed  the  desert  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  heavens,  have  for  their  gods  the  stars, 
for  dogmas  the  principles  essential  to  their 
new-born  astronomy,  for  the  universal  intel- 
ligence which  pervades  and  directs  the  uni- 
verse the  eternal  effluence  of  increated  light. 
Our  most  ancient  progenitors,  the  Aryans, 
bore  already,  in  the  vague  beginnings  of 
their  earliest  days,  in  the  initial  letters  of 
their  primitive  hymns,  the  same  gods  which 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  were  soon  to 
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adore  in  their  cities,  the  Germans  and  the 
Sclaves  in  their  forests.  Heaven  and  earth ; 
the  stars  which  were  lost  in  the  abysses  of 
sjiace,  and  the  sands  which  vanished  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea ;  the  lofty  mountains  and 
the  clouds  which  gird  them,  and  the  rivers 
which  gush  from  their  feet ;  the  waves  which 
swell  crowned  with  diadems  of  foam,  and 
the  winds  which  rush  unchained  amidst  the 
perpetual  palpitations  of  the  green  waters  of 
ocean ;  the  ether  with  its  resplendent  hues, 
and  the  air  with  its  winds  and  zephyrs  ;  the 
rosy  flush  of  dawn  and  the  mysterious  reflex 
of  twilight — all  that  lives  in  immensity,  all 
that  exists  in  the  infinite,  becomes  peopled 
with  the  differing  gods,  the  souls  of  things  ; 
like  Savitar,  the  producer  of  life  and  organ- 
isms, who  will  become  the  Saturn  of  the  an- 
cient Latins ;  Ani,  the  principle  of  life,  the 
universal  heat,  the  fiery  element  which  cher- 
ishes the  universe,  and  which  in  the  course 
of  time  is  to  be  Hephsestos  in  Athens  and 
Vesta  in  Rome  ;  like  Indra,  which  in  the  far 
East  is  the  lightning  flash,  and  which  in  the 
West  is  the  thundering  father,  Jupiter  ;  like 
Varomna,  which  is  the  sky,  stretched  first 
above  the  Himalaya  and  the  Ganges,  and 
afterward  Uranus,  the  sky  arched  over  Hy- 
bla  and  the  Piraeus  ;  like  Muntar,  the  moth- 
er-land of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Modon, 
the  earth  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Hertha,  the 
earth  of  the  Germans  ;  as  if  all  the  sons  of 
the  same  Aryan  race,  in  all  the  extension  of 
time,  desired  to  live  and  die  in  the  bosom  of 
the  goddess,  where  all  had  their  cradle  and 
all  shall  have  their  grave. 

And  if  all  ancient  peoples,  primitive  peo- 
ples, have  adhered  to  the  religion,  whether 
created  or  accepted  by  them,  which  was 
most  in  harmony  with  their  character,  have 
not  modern  peoples  in  their  maturity  dis- 
pensed with  this,  and  taken  from  religions 
only  their  creed  and  their  morality?  No. 
One  dogma,  one  morality,  constitute  essen- 
tially Christianity.  To  call  one's  self  justly 
a  Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  God 
and  his  providence ;  in  the  redemption  of 
the  original  sin  through  the  merits  of  Christ 
our  Saviour;  in  the  spiritual  nature  and 
immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  in  eternal 
rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  It 
might  be  believed  that  there  were  no  possi- 
ble variations  in  regard  to  these  fundamen- 
tal beliefs.  And  nevertheless  every  people, 
every  distinct  race  of  Europe,  has  adapted 
Christianity  to  its  own  character  and  his- 
tory. 

The  Greeks  built  up  a  holy  city  about  their 
seas  in  opposition  to  the  holy  city  of  the  Lat- 
ins, and  there  they  founded  a  Church,  which 
has,  like  the  race  whose  spirit  nourished  it, 
a  character  rather  metaphysical  than  moral 
— a  Church  which  held  the  great  OEcumenic- 
al  Councils,  the  assemblies  which  constitu- 
ted our  essential  dogmas,  governing  itself 
through  ecclesiastical  confederations — sou- 


venir of  the  Amphictyonic  Leagues  in  Greece. 
The  Romans,  the  great  Unitarians  of  history, 
carried  their  unity  into  the  Church;  the  dog- 
ma sacred ;  the  discipline  and  the  liturgy  one 
as  much  as  possible;  a  pope-king  like  the 
ancient  emperor-pontiff  on  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal  City ;  its  prefects  and  its  prastors  re- 
produced in  the  archbishops  and  bishops ; 
the  Senate  in  the  Conclave ;  its  prestige  in 
the  city  least  Christian  and  most  idolatrous 
of  the  ancient  world,  which  would  fain  pre- 
serve its  dominion  over  souls  after  it  had 
lost  its  dominion  over  nations — all  which 
proves  that  Catholicism  is  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and,  like  the  Roman  Empire,  raises 
through  the  dogma  of  infallibility  its  Csesars 
to  gods. 

And  before  our  very  eyes,  in  the  latest 
ages  of  Christianity,  the  same  phenomenon 
is  repeated  in  all  nations.  The  Spanish  peo- 
ple, which  is  among  all  the  moderns  the  cru- 
sader par  excellence,  fighting  for  seven  cen- 
turies against  the  infidels,  and  when  this 
work  was  over,  bearing  the  cross,  supported 
by  the  sword,  to  the  New  World,  professes  a 
Catholicism  exalted,  fanatical,  bloody,  in- 
tolerant as  war.  The  French  people,  a  mid- 
dle term  between  the  Germanic  and  Latin 
races,  builds  up  a  Church,  a  middle  term 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  the 
Galilean  Church,  which  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
voke in  its  highest  personification,  in  Bos- 
suet,  an  anathema  of  the  pope. 

In  all  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  rev- 
olution in  England  may  be  noted  the  same 
phenomena  of  its  political  revolution.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  can  no  more  avoid  the  Prot- 
estant religion  than  they  can  avoid  liberal 
politics.  An  individualist  race,  they  must 
embrace  an  individualist  religion,  and  they 
must  serve  as  a  promontory  of  this  religion 
on  the  seas.  But  the  incidental  cause  of  the 
conversion  of  England  was  the  will  and  the 
passion  of  a  king,  who  wished  to  establish 
a  formidable  authority  upon  the  powerful 
unity  of  his  kingdom.  The  hereditary  prin- 
ciple of  monarchies  contradicted  in  part  the 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  two  great  Prot- 
estant sovereigns,  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  first  left  his  throne  to  Mary, 
who  bore  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  the 
founders  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain ;  and 
the  second  to  the  Stuarts,  wiio  were  allied 
to  the  Guises,  the  butchers  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  France.  Thus  the  official  English 
Protestantism  had  a  monarchical  and  aris- 
tocratic character,  resembling  more  the  an- 
cient Catholic  Church  than  the  other  sects 
of  the  same  branch — the  episcopal  Protest- 
antism, with  tendencies  to  establish  a  sort 
of  Britannic  papacy  similar  to  that  of  Rome. 
When  you  enter  the  great  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's  at  London,  you  at  once  see  a  dis- 
position of  chapels  like  the  chapels  of  our 
churches,  showing  that  the  prince  who 
founded  it,  while  his  name  was  inscribed  on 
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the  official  registers  of  Protestantism,  re- 
maiued  at  heart  devoted  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  sake  of  the 
hereditary  jiriiiciple  of  monarchy  England 
^vould  have  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opposition  of  the  nation,  which  felt  in  its 
veins  the  blood  of  its  race,  in  its  conscience 
the  idea  of  individuality,  and  in  its  heart 
the  evangelical  sentiment  and  instinct. 
Tims  the  different  religious  parties  were 
at  the  same  time  political  parties.  The 
Presbyterians  were  opposed  to  the  royal 
predominance  in  government  and  to  the 
episcopacy  in  the  Church.  The  Independ- 
ents were  devoted  to  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment in  their  fullest  extent,  and  to  religious 
liberty  in  all  its  purity.  Cromwell  repre- 
sents the  liberal  principle  in  religion  and 
the  republican  principle  in  politics,  but 
both,  established  in  authority  and  in  dic- 
tatorship, as  far  removed  from  the  semi- 
Catholic  Episcopal  Church  as  from  the  lev- 
elers  and  other  extremists,  the  demagogues 
of  religion  and  politics. 

And  that  which  took  place  in  England  is 
seen  with  greater  reason  in  Switzerland. 
The  chief  of  the  Reformation  there  is  at  the 
same  time  the  chief  of  a  great  democracy. 
The  Protestants  may  number  Zwinglius 
among  their  apostles  and  their  teachers  ; 
we,  who  are  democrats,  liberals,  republicans, 
number  him  among  our  great  tribunes,  our 
heroes  and  martyrs.  Born  in  the  great 
mountains,  which  speak  of  God  and  of  the 
Infinite ;  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  his 
intelligence  nourished  by  great  ideas  and 
his  body  by  wholesome  food ;  mingling  with 
the  blood  of  his  heart  the  purest  affections, 
and  with  the  breath  of  his  lungs  the  purest 
air ;  leading  a  rustic  life  in  his  earliest  years ; 
of  a  temperament  robust  as  the  rude  and  sub- 
lime Alpine  country ;  going  to  sleep  through- 
out his  boyhood  at  the  hour  when  the  flocks 
were  folded  and  the  twilight  was  falling, 
to  wake  at  the  call  of  the  cock,  when  the 
sky-larks  were  taking  their  flight,  and  the 
hope  of  a  new  day  was  awaking  in  the  first 
flush  of  morning  which  whitened  the  hori- 
zon ;  near  to  heaven  and  far  from  the  world, 
like  the  mountain  birds,  his  soul  bathed  in 
the  divine  as  a  star  in  ether,  he  preserved  in 
the  battles  of  life  the  candor  of  the  shep- 
herds, in  the  labors  and  innovations  of  re- 
form a  love  of  tradition,  in  the  midst  of  cities 
the  aroma  of  the  eglantine  and  the  song  of 
the  thrush,  amidst  the  wrath  of  men  and  of 
parties  the  infinite  charity  of  the  air  and  of 
the  light,  free  to  all  beings;  and  after  hav- 
ing conversed  with  philosophers  and  saints, 
drinking  at  the  sacred  fountain  of  Plato  and 
th(;  bitter  tears  of  Job,  singing  the  psalms 
of  David  and  the  odes  of  Pindar,  as  if  all 
the  currents  of  tlu;  human  spirit  flowed  to 
pour  themselves  in  his  own,  he  reduced  the 
most  abstract  ideas  to  commonplace  max- 


ims, to  scatter  them  among  the  people  he 
loved  in  sermons  and  prayers.  He  was  a 
hero  in  battle,  a  Sister  of  Charity  in  the  hos- 
pitals, a  tribune  in  the  public  place,  a  priest 
in  the  temple,  every  where  an  apostle.  One 
of  those  great  characters  who  vary  and  turn 
with  the  breath  of  their  thought,  with  the 
force  of  their  will,  the  currents  of  time,  he 
died  in  the  battle  for  truth,  in  the  purifying 
embrace  of  a  holy  martyrdom. 

And  his  reform  was  born  and  grew  and 
developed  in  the  midst  of  a  democracy,  a 
republic,  a  liberty  ancient  and  deep-rooted, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  medium 
in  which  it  grew,  and  marching  resolutely 
forward  to  modify  and  improve  it.  Less 
opposed  and  less  persecuted  than  other  re- 
formers, he  appears  much  more  serene.  His 
reform  springs  from  the  conscience  rather 
than  from  passion,  and  relies  more  upon  rea- 
son than  ujjon  sentiment.  Without  break- 
ing so  openly  as  his  coadjutors  in  the  com- 
mon work  with  the  pope  and  the  Church, 
he  restricts  himself  solely  to  what  he  finds 
expressly  set  down  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
is  an  orator,  and  in  his  oratory  there' is  more 
of  philosophic  light  than  of  the  fire  of  the 
tribune.  He  is  a  priest  who  preaches  grace, 
and  who  distinguishes  himself  by  the  char- 
ity and  the  grandeur  of  his  acts,  who  prays 
and  works.  The  logic  of  his  arguments  does 
not  damage  the  subtlety  of  his  system,  nor 
the  force  of  reasoning  the  eloquence  of  his 
discourses.  He  is  confronted  by  less  op- 
position, and  consequently  fights  with  less 
revolutionary  energy,  than  other  innovators. 
It  is  plain  that  his  individual  soul  is  a  part 
of  the  soul  of  a  great  democracy ;  that  his 
inner  education  has  flowed  from  the  two 
great  schools  of  nature  and  society,  the 
country  and  the  republic.  His  work  is  at 
once  religious  and  political.  He  preaches 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  exalts  the  rights 
of  every  Christian ;  he  tears  from  his  heart 
the  ancient  theocratic  faith  with  the  same 
power  with  which  he  tears  from  the  earth 
the  feudal  traditions.  He  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  of  a  religious  and  a  demo- 
cratic communion ;  he  disseminates  at  the 
same  time  a  hatred  of  spiritual  tyranny  and 
a  hatred  of  the  reactionary  aristocracies, 
and  with  the  revolution  against  Roman  cos- 
mopolitanism, a  worship  of  the  Swiss  father- 
land. He  reforms  the  understanding  and  the 
morals.  He  demands  that  the  priests  shall 
cease  to  carry  souls  to  the  sacrifice  before 
the  altars  of  an  unquestionable  authority, 
and  that  the  Swiss  shall  cease  to  sell  the 
blood  of  their  dearest  children  to  the  armies 
of  pitiless  despots,  that  the  cradle  of  human 
nature  shall  not  become  a  pedestal  of  mo- 
narchical tyranny.  His  doctrine,  in  fact,  is 
a  religion  and  a  republic,  the  immortal  soul 
of  Switzerland,  regenerated  by  this  archer 
Of  ideas,  this  soldier  of  logic,  this  William 
Tell  of  the  spirit,  who  exalts  above  the  ma- 
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terial  nation  another  more  loffcy  and  more 
enduring  than  the  eternal  Alps,  the  ideal 
nation  of  the  conscience. 

Wherever  there  appears  a  great  social  as- 
piration, it  is  impelled  or  followed  by  a  great 
religious  aspiration.  The  gay  city  of  Geneva, 
which  was  to  found  the  new  morality  of  the 
modern  democratic  world,  needed,  to  keep  it 
from  falling  into  the  claws  of  the  eagle  of 
Savoy,  its  covetous  and  rapacious  neighbor, 
a  severe  and  austere  religion,  which  should 
renovate  society  with  its  doctrines,  which 
should  by  its  discipline  subject  character  to 
a  salutary  yoke,  which  should,  on  the  one 
hand,  touch  the  lofty  summits  of  theology, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  deep  perils  of  politics. 
It  found  all  this  in  a  stoic  youth,  French  in 
origin,  German  in  thought,  a  great  writer,  as 
befitted  a  literary  city,  a  theologian  of  the 
school  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  a  law- 
yer who  united  to  the  most  abstract  concep- 
tions of  metaphysics  the  clearest  notion  of 
right.  Widely  different  have  been  the  judg- 
ments passed  upon  this  great  man.  He  has 
been  even  accused  of  fatalism  by  a  narrow 
criticism,  which  wastes  itself  iq  minute  de- 
tails, and  can  not  see  the  general  effect  of 
great  human  works.  But  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  as  theologian  and  magistrate,  he 
gave  democratic  discipline  to  the  new  idea, 
and  civil  and  republican  character  to  the 
new  society ;  that,  thanks  to  this  ideal,  he 
created  a  powerful  party  even  in  England 
against  the  authoritative  tendency  and  the 
aristocratic  hierarchy  of  English  Protestant- 
ism; that  when  this  party  was  persecuted 
by  priests  and  kings,  it  went  forth  from  its 
troubled  homes,  from  its  ungrateful  coun- 
try, spread  itself  through  Switzerland  and 
through  Holland,  with  the  word  of  the  new 
faith  on  its  lips,  with  its  heart  and  con- 
science filled  with  sentiment  and  idea,  ready 
always  to  sacrifice  life  for  its  doctrine ;  that 
a  large  fragment  of  this  party,  embarking 
on  the  Mayflower,  intrusted  themselves  to 
the  Moses  to  the  desert,  crossed  the 

ocean  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and 
Christian  equality  in  their  hearts,  and  found- 
ed on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  New  World  the 
temple  of  persecuted  conscience,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  despised  democracy,  liberty,  and 
the  republic,  the  glory  of  America  and  the 
hope  of  Europe — when  we  remember  this 
grand  epic  of  human  progress  we  forget  all 
the  defects  of  Calvin,  all  the  inconsistencies 
which  he  may  have  committed  even  against 
the  principle  of  religious  emancipation,  and 
we  see  him  on  the  lofty  heights  of  history 
among  the  redeemers  of  humanity,  shrined 
in  the  immortal  light  of  luminous  and  human 
ideas. 

II. 

From  this  wide  excursion  through  history 
we  learn  the  truth  of  the  thesis :  Every  peo- 
ple, every  race,  every  nation,  creates  or  ac- 


cepts the  religious  ideal  most  in  harmony 
with  its  political  and  social  tendencies.  The 
Reformation,  therefore,  is  the  necessary,  the 
national  religion  of  the  German  race.  The 
intimate  character  of  this  race  is  individual 
independence ;  its  historical  character  is  ha- 
tred to  Rome.  The  dark  forests  of  Germany, 
whose  air  was  filled  with  sinister  noises,  and 
whose  soil  was  traversed  by  wild  fires,  gave 
birth  to  those  early  invaders  who,  dying  in 
the  infected  fields,  envenomed  with  the  ex- 
halations of  their  corpses  the  skies  of  Italy. 
The  fiirst  hero  of  the  race  is  that  Herrmann 
who  conquered  with  his  huntsman's  snares 
and  weapons  the  legions  of  Varus,  annihila- 
ted in  the  forests  of  Teutoburg,  and  desper- 
ately mourned  in  the  palace  of  -Augustus. 
The  lips  of  the  young  barbarian  were  learn- 
ing the  Latin  speech ;  on  his  fingers  sparkled 
the  ring  of  the  Roman  cavalier ;  perhaps  he 
did  not  even  comprehend  the  idea  of  patri- 
otism; but  he  sharpened  his  sword  on  the 
stone  altars  of  his  gods,  and  drew  it  against 
Rome.  The  German  world,  through  whose 
discords  he  was  slain  at  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  counts  him  among  its  founders  and  its 
heroes.  If  the  Germans  had  no  other  rea- 
sons for  this  apotheosis,  there  would  be 
enough  in  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  Rome 
upon  the  family  of  Herrmann :  the  recol- 
lection of  his  wife,  whom  he  gained  by  the 
sword,  in  captivity  and  exile ;  of  his  son,  be- 
gotten to  continue  the  lustre  of  his  name, 
born  in  exile,  and  thrown  into  the  sewer  of 
Ravenna,  among  the  gladiators,  who,  with 
their  combats,  wounds,  agony,  and  death, 
amused  the  leisure  of  the  Romans. 

For  four  centuries,  the  first  four  of  our  his- 
tory, the  contest  lasted  between  Germany 
and  Rome.  Tacitus  saw  no  hope  for  the 
threatened  Eternal  City,  except  in  the  dis- 
cords of  her  cruel  enemies.  But  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were 
broken  at  last,  the  discords  ceased,  and  the 
German  race  satiated  its  hatred  in  the  ruins 
of  Rome.  Even  the  dead  awoke  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Forum,  according  to  the  Roman 
traditions,  and  went  forth,  although  pagans, 
to  battle  in  the  clouds,  in  company  with  the 
Christian  saints,  against  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  But  these,  like  the  exterminating 
angels  of  the  Apocalypse,  scattered  to  the 
four  winds,  with  their  lances  vast  as  comets, 
the  ashes  of  the  venerated  mother  city  of 
the  Latins.  Attila,  who  in  our  chronicles 
is  the  Scourge  of  God,  because  he  destroyed 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  despoiled  the  bar- 
barous races  that  they  might  bury  it,  is  in 
the  national  j)oems  of  Germany  the  epic 
king,  to  whom  Roman  blood  is  more  grate- 
ful than  wine  ;  for  hatred  to  Rome  is  the  na- 
tional sentiment  of  Germany. 

But,  prodigious  city  !  broken,  conquered, 
killed,  deprived  of  its  legions  on  earth  and 
its  gods  in  heaven,  its  walls  in  the  dust,  its 
temj)les  in  ruins,  still  it  is  rejuvenated  and 
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trausformed.  It  places  on  the  vacant  throne 
of  the  C;x?sars  the  pontiffs.  It  substitutes 
armies  of  penitents  for  the  armies  of  heroes ; 
the  forgotten  tables  of  law  it  replaces  with 
the  prayers  of  its  sanctified  doctors ;  and  by- 
means  of  new  dogmas,  borrowed  from  Greece, 
fiom  Alexandria,  from  Africa,  from  Asia,  it 
first  claims  and  then  establishes  a  dominion 
such  as  it  never  j)ossessed  in  antiquity — a 
dominion  over  souls.  The  Germans  received 
the  water  of  baptism  on  their  brows,  the 
monastery  in  their  cities,  the  cross  in  their 
by-ways  and  in  their  forests,  bishops  in  their 
provinces,  Latin  in  their  schools ;  and  a  Ger- 
man, a  descendant  of  Genseric  and  of  Alaric, 
Charlemagne,  sustains  the  doctrine  of  papal 
predominance — which  means  the  predomi- 
nance of  Rome — and  goes  on  his  knees  to  re- 
ceive, over  the  ruins  of  the  great  city,  upon 
his  forehead,  anointed  with  Catholic  oil, 
the  ancient  splendid  crown  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Against  this  spiritual  dominion, 
which  embraces  art  and  science,  life  and 
death,  the  whole  German  world  could  do 
nothing — neither  the  sword  of  Herrmann, 
nor  the  memory  of  the  sombre  and  victori- 
ous Odin,  nor  the  heavy  hammer  of  Thor, 
nor  the  priests  gathered  in  caverns  aban- 
doned by  the  wolves,  nor  the  slopes  of  the 
magic  mountain  of  Hartz  peopled  with  san- 
guinary traditions,  nor  the  orgies  of  the 
heights  of  the  Brocken,  whither  troop  in 
summer  nights  the  queens  of  the  witches, 
with  their  mantles  like  wings  of  bats,  nor 
the  tireless  huntsmen  who  ride  in  their 
giddy  round,  sounding  their  shrill  bugles 
eternally,  nor  the  gods  who  breathe  in  the 
winds  and  wander  in  the  clouds,  nor  the 
misty  mythology  which  vanishes  in  the  rays 
of  the  new  spiritual  sun  rising  over  the  al- 
tars of  Rome. 

During  all  the  Middle  Ages  the  German 
Empire  struggled  powerfully  against  Rome, 
but  without  arising  to  that  spiritual  sphere 
whence  descended  the  light  and  air  of  life. 
Only  there,  in  the  distant  and  lofty  region  of 
ideas,  lay  the  true  combat  and  the  prize  of 
victory.  To  destroy  modern  Rome,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  destroy  it  dogmas.  And 
to  destroy  the  dogma  of  Latin  universality, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  another  antithesis 
30  radical  and  profound  as  the  dogma  of 
Germanic  individuality.  In  society,  as  in 
nature,  the  true  principles  of  unity  and  va- 
riety ought  to  co-exist  harmoniously.  But 
they  were  at  that  time  divided.  The  Ger- 
man x)rinciple  was  active  and  prominent  in 
the  Renaissance  against  the  Latin  principle, 
as  in  the  time  of  Otho,  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
Frederick  II.  Tliere  came,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily and  logically,  the  foundation  of  relig- 
ious nationality  in  Germany  by  an  outburst 
of  its  conscience.  The  man  Avho  rose  at  this 
historic  monioiit  to  r(;present  faithfully  the 
state  of  tlic  hinuau  spirit  was  Luther.  In 
his  liuiiildc  cradle  and  in  his  modest  educa- 


tion he  learned  to  feel  and  suffer  with  the 
people.  Son  of  a  laboring  man,  a  miner, 
there  was  in  his  nature  something  of  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  his  father.  He  was  a 
student  fi'om  his  earliest  years,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  his  subsistence  and  to  continue  at 
school  he  gained  his  bread  by  singing  from 
door  to  door.  Walking  one  day  in  his  boy- 
hood with  a  friend,  they  were  surprised  by 
a  tempest,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  laid  his 
comrade  dead  at  his  feet.  He  was  so  moved 
by  this  event  that  he  embraced  the  religion 
and  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Augustines. 
Among  them  he  learned  the  dogma  of  grace, 
which,  coming  from  St.  Paul,  is  extended  and 
affirmed  in  St.  Augustine,  broadened  and  ex- 
aggerated in  Luther.  From  the  convent  he 
went  to  Rome,  with  a  mind  ready  for  adora- 
tion and  prayer  on  bended  knees  in  the  ashes 
of  martyrs,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  soil  of  re- 
ligious authority.  When  he  came  in  sight 
of  Rome  his  limbs  trembled,  his  heart  flut- 
tered, his  hands  were  joined ;  he  fell  in  ec- 
stasy before  its  innumerable  domes,  and 
prayed  for  the  benediction  of  its  spirit.  So 
Herrmann  v^as  once  a  Roman  cavalier.  But 
when  he  was  in  Rome  all  the  soul  of  his 
race  awoke  within  him,  the  genius  of  his 
predecessors  entered  into  his  stout  heart, 
and  the  timid  youth  became  a  fiery  Alaric, 
longing  to  sack  the  city  which  had  hunted 
Germans  for  gladiators  for  their  bloody  holi- 
days, and  had  bound  them  as  living  trophies 
to  their  war  chariots  in  their  triumphal  pro- 
cessions. At  the  same  time  that  this  war- 
like spirit  awoke  in  his  mind  there  breathed 
through  his  fancy,  as  it  were,  a  breath  of 
lyric  inspiration.  He  fought  and  he  sung. 
He  composed  the  choral  which  whole  peo- 
ples have  repeated,  and  wrote  the  invectives 
which  destroyed  Christian  unity.  He  de- 
nied indulgences,  the  efficacy  of  works  and 
offerings,  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
ancient  Church.  In  continual  contests,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  enemies,  sur- 
rounded by  the  generals  of  Charles  V.  at 
Worms,  he  persevered  until  he  founded,  by 
the  energy  of  his  will  and  the  skilled  logic 
of  his  ideas,  the  new  nationality  of  Germany 
— the  nationality  which  was  to  be  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  emancipated  conscience.  From 
Luther  came  the  German  language,  trans- 
formed in  his  controversies  and  his  Propa- 
ganda ;  from  Luther  the  German  science,  for 
all  its  greatest  philosophers  belonged  to  the 
Protestant  branch,  and  all  derived  their  sys- 
tems from  liberty  of  conscience.  Luther 
converted  the  humble  Marquis  of  Branden- 
burg into  King  of  Prussia,  and.  the  King  of 
Prussia  into  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
has  banished  the  shade  of  the  Spanish  Em- 
pire in  expelling  Austria  from  the  confedera- 
tion, and  destroyed  the  basis  of  the  papacy 
by  taking  away  from  it  the  city  of  Rome 
and  the  temporal  power.  Do  we  not  see, 
therefore,  all  the  importance  which  the  rc- 
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ligious  movement  has  in  the  political  move- 
ment of  Germany  ? 

Even  to-day  Prince  Bismarck,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  Austria  and  France,  the  two 
Catholic  powers,  concentrates  his  most  vig- 
orous efforts  upon  the  purpose  of  fighting 
Catholicism.  Far  from  aiming  at  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  of  the  New  World  have  so  ad- 
mirably succeeded  in  incorporating  in  their 
laws  and  customs,  he  aims  at  an  omnipotent 
Caesarism,  in  which  there  is  danger  of  mer- 
ging the  rights  of  the  human  conscience,  and 
with  them  the  vitality  and  glory  of  Germany. 
War  with  Catholicism  is  the  soul  of  Prussian 
policy.  The  Catholics  complain  that  the 
million  of  dollars  belonging  to  the  secret 
funds,  and  the  income  of  the  private  fortune 
of  the  dethroned  King  of  Hanover,  and  the 
surplus  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  a  surplus 
amounting  to  about  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, are  all  employed  in  hiring  enemies  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  dogma  of  infalli- 
bility has  been  contested,  denied,  placed  in 
a  sort  of  civil  interdict,  in  contempt  of  those 
sound  principles  which  counsel  separation 
of  all  coercive  force  from  questions  of  relig- 
ion and  church  discipline.  This  conduct 
surprised  the  persecuted  Catholics  all  the 
more  because  they  expected,  even  after  the 
war,  from  certain  words  contained  in  the 
opening  speech  to  the  Chambers,  and  certain 
visits  of  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  that  above 
the  crown  of  the  new  empire  would  be  placed 
the  ancient  white  dove  of  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, and  that  the  sword,  aggrandized  in 
80  many  victories,  might  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  popes. 

But  in  the  heart  of  Germany  the  antipa- 
thy to  Austria  and  to  France  was  kept  alive 
and  burning  by  a  greater  antipathy  to  the 
Roman  Church.  Since  Sedan,  all  the  world 
has  seen  that  the  temporal  power  was  lost ; 
and  since  the  moment  in  which  the  dogma 
of  infallibility  was  declared,  all  the  world 
has  likewise  seen  that  Germany  was  moving 
onward  toward  a  new  schism.  And  this 
schism  was  encouraged  by  the  new-born 
political  power  in  Versailles,  as  Lutheranism 
was  encouraged  in  its  beginning  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  The  great  theologian 
of  Munich,  to  whom  the  Catholic  Church 
was  so  much  indebted,  became  chief  of  the 
dissenting  sect,  who  called  themselves  Old 
Catholics,  as  the  Protestants  called  them- 
selves the  old  and  true  Christians.  The  new 
empire  did  all  it  could  in  their  favor  and 
against  those  who  admitted  the  papal  in- 
fallibility. An  ordinance  was  promulgated 
full  of  fines  and  penalties  against  the  undu- 
ly exalted  and  fanatical  preachers.  When 
the  pope  issued  his  complaint  in  an  encyc- 
lical against  the  empire,  the  liberal  and  ul- 
tramontane papers  which  copied  that  doc- 
i^ument  were  seized.  The  hand  of  the  gov- 
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ernment  entered  the  seminaries  and  man- 
aged the  religious  instruction  through  the 
official.  The  ministry  of  worship  declared 
that  without  important  modifications  the 
life  of  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  con- 
tinue in  Imperial  Germany.  The  clergy,  who 
were  very  independent  of  civil  authority,  de- 
pended upon  a  foreign  potentate,  who  was 
completely  ignorant  of  the  needs  and  nation- 
al aspirations  of  Germany.  The  lower  cler- 
gy appeared  especially  dangerous  in  the  posi- 
tions where  they  had  been  left  through  an  in- 
difference which  amounted  to  blind  thought- 
lessness. And  now  that  a  radical  change 
was  taking  place  in  their  relations,  as  they 
were  attacking  certain  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  became  necessary  to  examine 
with  the  greatest  care  the  critical  problem. 

Proceeding  afterward  upon  this  view,  they 
obliged  the  clergy  to  go  through  the  course 
of  the  second  grade  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  and  to  receive  three  years  of 
theological  training  in  the  official  universi- 
ties ;  to  pass  examinations  presided  over  by 
government  authority;  to  submit  to  close 
surveillance  in  the  schools,  in  their  church- 
es, and  to  give  guarantees  of  their  zeal  for 
the  public  good;  to  fill  vacant  benefices 
within  a  fixed  time  and  fixed  limits ;  to  an- 
nul all  contracts  between  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors and  inferiors  made  in  disregard  of 
the  civil  laws;  to  admit  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  their  penalties  processes  foreign 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  the  canonical 
procedure ;  to  accept  the  intervention  of  or- 
dinary judges  in  religious  trials ;  to  revise, 
in  tribunals  named  for  this  purpose,  all  ti- 
tles to  church  dignities — in  short,  to  change 
fi:om  a  hitherto  independent  clergy  to  func- 
tionaries completely  subject  to  the  imperial 
authority. 

The  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  spite  of  the 
great  respect  and  little  fear  which  the  great 
Frederick  had  for  them.  The  bishops  who 
protested  were  persecuted,  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned. The  faithful  saw  themselves  con- 
strained to  receive  the  sacraments  from  hands 
which  they  did  not  believe  pure,  and  to  bend 
the  knee  before  Catholics  whom  they  con- 
sidered not  orthodox.  The  matter  of  infal- 
libility was  discussed  in  academies,  pulpits, 
taverns,  and  clubs,^  and  was  the  cause  of  pro- 
found dissensions  in  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, in  ministerial  councils,  and  of  noisy 
scandals  and  disturbances  in  the  streets. 
Bismarck  appears  like  those  emperors  of 
Byzantium  overbearing  the  councils  by  the 
declaration  of  a  dogma,  or  the  caliphs  of 
Cordova  regulating  the  relations  between 
their  Christian  vassals  and  their  clergy.  It 
is  doubtless  gratifying  to  pride  to  enter  like 
a  god  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  human  con- 
science with  the  word  of  authority  in  hand, 
but,  alas !  one  never  violates  with  impunity 
the  nature  of  our  being,  nor  attacks  witlx 
impunity  the  sanctity  of  right. 
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III. 

If  the  schools  of  philosophy,  defining  and 
making  clear  the  idea  of  right,  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  political  and  republican  move- 
ment in  Germany,  in  how  much  higher  de- 
gree have  the  religious  schools  contributed ! 
It  is  an  effect  of  our  imperfect  political  and 
social  organization  that  scientific  thought 
remains  in  the  higher  regions  of  society,  in 
schools,  among  the  privileged  souls  which 
have  acquired  some  intellectu  al  culture,  while 
religion  embraces  life  and  death,  bears  in  it- 
self the  consolation  of  innumerable  griefs, 
the  encouragement  of  countless  hopes.  It 
illuminates  every  thing,  from  the  heaven  of 
art  to  the  hearth -stone,  from  the  hearth- 
stone to  the  sepulchre,  kindling  at  once  the 
heart  and  the  brain,  the  will  and  the  intel- 
ligence, time  and  eternity. 

Religious  wars  are  over.   The  human  race 
no  longer  goes  to  battle  for  the  real  presence 
in  the  communion,  for  free-will  or  grace,  for 
the  divinity  or  the  humanity  of  Christ.  But 
religious  controversies  are  not  done  with,  nor 
ever  will  be,  while  there  exist  in  the  world 
those  who  bend  the  knee  before  sacred  al- 
tars, and,  to  learn  the  meaning  of  existence 
and  its  possibilities,  give  up  their  souls  to 
the  holy  temple,  which  floats,  like  the  ark 
of  Noah,  in  a  deluge  of  tears.    In  every  po- 
litical question  there  is  contained,  to-day  as 
well  as  yesterday,  a  religious  question.  The 
Extreme  Right  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles 
does  not  so  much  struggle  to  subject  the  na- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  king  as  to  sub- 
ject intelligence  to  the  yoke  of  the  historic 
faith,  and  the  Extreme  Left  does  not  so  much 
fight  for  the  republic  and  democracy  as  for 
the  independence  of  thought  and  the  reign 
of  reason.    The  Liberal  ministry  has  fallen 
in  Great  Britain,  and  its  fall  is  due,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  to  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  church  and  to  education — ques- 
tions of  religion.    Italy  defeated  Austria, 
which  forbade  her  integrity,  and  France, 
which  retained  her  capital ;  she  captured 
the  holy  empire  and  the  Quadrilateral ; 
conquered  by  force,  she  has  triumphed  by 
policy;  yet  she  can  not  take  the  Vatican 
nor  touch  the  pope,  disarmed,  old,  and  a 
prisoner,  because  that  involves  an  immense 
religious  question.     Our  green  northern 
mountains  run  with  blood ;  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon  and  the  roar  of  the  Cantabrian 
coasts,  mingled  with  the  savage  cries  of 
war,  rise  to  an  implacable  and  angry  heav- 
en.   The  fire,  slaughter,  rapine,  and  ruin  are 
easily  explained,  for  our  ancient  intolerance 
is  fighting  there  with  our  new  religious  lib- 
erty.   Every  time  the  question  of  the  East 
is  awakened  rise  with  it,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world,  Constantinople,  the  capital 
of  the  Greek  world — questions  of  discii)line, 
of  dogma,  of  orthodoxy.    The  Cretan  opi)08es 
to  the  Turkish  oppressor  his  right  and  his 


God ;  the  Pole  of  Warsaw  to  the  Russian  of 
Moscow  his  independence  and  his  doctrine ; 
the  Bohemian  moves  the  bones  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  remind  the  emper- 
ors of  Austria  that  he  has  sworn  to  avensre 
them.  In  little  Switzerland  the  Sonderbund 
was  a  religious  matter,  and  in  little  Belgium 
liberals  and  Catholics  fight  for  power.  Bis- 
marck, who  did  not  tremble  before  the  vet- 
eran armies  of  France,  trembles  before  the 
clergy  of  the  pope.  In  every  political  ques- 
tion which  is  alive  to-day  upon  this  old  con- 
tinent there  is  a  most  important  religious 
question,  something  having  relation  to  faith 
and  dogma. 

Perhaps  they  themselves  were  unconscious 
of  it,  but  in  discussing  religious  problems, 
interpreting  the  Bible,  confronting  the  com- 
mentary of  the  Church  with  the  commentary 
of  reason,  examining  if  the  book  of  Job  was 
Hebrew  or  Arab,  if  the  book  of  Judith  was 
anterior  or  posterior  to  Christianity — in  all 
these  questions,  which  so  faintly  concern  the 
problems  of  our  time,  the  German  theologians 
were  storing  up  torrents  of  revolutionary 
electricity,  which  were  to  fall  in  thunder 
and  lightning  upon  the  heads  of  a  genera- 
tion which,  abandoning  the  old  altars  at 
whose  feet  they  had  been  born  and  reared, 
abandoned  with  equal  force  and  violence, 
without  knowing  exactly  why,  their  ancient 
kings  and  their  worm-eaten  thrones. 

We  have  said  it  before:  the  eighteenth 
century  is  one  of  the  greatest  ages  of  human 
history.  There  are  unquestionably  in  the 
development  of  the  life  of  our  race  decisive 
epochs  of  an  influence  more  powerful  than 
other  epochs,  in  which  the  human  race  ap- 
pears to  have  rested  from  its  labors  and  fa- 
tigues. In  modern  history  the  ages  which, 
in  my  opinion,  have  an  exceptional  impor- 
tance are  the  first  century,  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, the  thirteenth  century,  the  space  com- 
prised in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth, 
and,  perhaps  more  important  than  all  oth- 
ers, the  revolutionary  century  j^ar  excellence, 
the  eighteenth. 

In  the  first  century  Christianity  and  the 
empire  were  founded.  The  idea  of  man 
which  Athens  had  constructed,  the  idea  of 
humanity  which  Rome  had  formed,  the  idea 
of  God  which  Jerusalem  had  formed,  the  idea 
of  the  Word  which  Alexandria  had  invented 
— all  these  ideas  are  united  by  the  apostles 
and  the  martyrs  in  the  conscience,  by  the 
philosophers  in  the  reason,  by  stoicism  and 
the  stoic  emperors,  who  stand  like  gigantic 
statues  in  those  great  times,  in  the  Roman 
law.  Thus  arises  a  new  society,  that  upon 
it  may  descend  the  life  of  a  new  spirit. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  unitj'^  of  the 
Roman  world  is  broken.  The  variety  and 
the  personality  of  modern  times  appear  with 
the  first  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  Pa- 
gan Rome  is  dispossessed  of  her  time-hon- 
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ored  prestige,  and  the  Constantinople  of  the 
Christians  is  founded  which  is  to  continue 
the  work  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria.  The 
federalism  of  the  new-born  nationalities  op- 
poses itself  to  the  despotic  authority  of  the 
historic  Caesars.  The  gods  whom  Julian 
revived  with  a  magic  but  ineffectual  philter 
fall  dead  at  the  feet  of  an  obscure  Laborer, 
born  in  a  stable  of  the  people,  and  who  died 
on  a  cross  among  slaves  to  become  the  God 
of  future  democracies.  The  Council  of  Nice, 
which  understood  all  the  perils  embraced  in 
the  premature  heresy  of  Arius,  promulgates 
the  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  pro- 
claims the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  He  might 
recover  the  rule  of  the  world  escaping  from 
the  disarmed  hands  of  Jupiter,  and  edu- 
cate the  races  which  are  advancing,  hungry 
and  rapacious.  The  bishops  persecuted  by 
Diocletian  return,  thanks  to  the  rescripts 
of  Constantine,  with  the  marks  of  martyr- 
dom on  their  mutilated  bodies,  to  replace 
the  material  unity  destroyed  by  the  eternal 
human  unity.  Modern  labor  is  founded, 
which  creates  and  produces,  by  the  side  of 
war,  which  crushes  and  annihilates.  While 
the  heavens  are  darkened  and  the  fields  are 
flooded  in  blood,  and  the  torch  and  sword  of 
the  barbarian  shine  ominously  every  where, 
in  that  terrible  time  when  Amianus,  the  en- 
voy of  Valens,  could  not  count  the  Goths 
who  were  crossing  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube  to  the  empire,  St.  Augustine, 
after  having  saved  human  liberty  from  the 
Manicheans  and  Divine  Providence  from  the 
Pelagians,  rears  in  the  air  the  City  of  God 
as  a  province  of  peace  and  progress,  as  a 
refuge  for  lost  hope. 

The  tenth  century  is  a  century  of  horror. 
The  idea  of  the  imminent  destruction  of 
the  world  has  seized  and  prostrated  Europe 
in  penitence.  The  world  shudders  and  wa- 
vers like  a  ship  beaten  by  the  tempest.  All 
space  is  tinged  with  sanguinary  reflections, 
because  beyond  them  comes  the  angry  Judge 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  at  whose  breath 
the  heavens  shall  roll  together  like  parch- 
ment, and  worlds  shall  be  scattered  like  ash- 
es. The  whole  universe  is  the  nest  of  death. 
Labor  is  suspended.  Men  only  want  a  shroud. 
Kings  and  emperors  knock  at  the  gates  of 
cloisters,  anxious  to  exchange  their  crowns 
for  cowls.  The  spade  falls  from  the  hands 
of  peasants.  A  horrible  pest  dries  up  the 
blood,  and  converts  live  bodies  into  pustu- 
lous sores.  The  famine  is  so  great  that  the 
living  dig  up  the  dead  for  food.  The  devil 
takes  the  place  of  God ;  he  sits  at  the  ear 
of  kings ;  he  rises  to  the  throne  of  the  Spirit 
beside  the  popes.  In  the  air  there  resounds 
only  the  song  announcing  the  Divine  wrath; 
from  the  earth  only  the  prayer  begging  mer- 
cy and  pity.  The  ignorant  world  has  such 
an  idea  of  time  that  many  imagine  the  mil- 
lennium arrived,  and  fear  that  they  shall  hear 
resounding  in  the  air  the  shrill  trumpet  of 


the  angel  calling  the  quick  and  the  dead  to 
judgment.  But  it  did  not  sound,  and  theo- 
cratic feudalism  was  conquered.  The  his- 
toric panic  of  humanity  died  away.  Man 
began  to  feel  the  life  poured  through  nature, 
and  his  soul  fraternized  with  hope.  Para- 
lytic Europe  recovered  its  activity.  It  rose 
from  its  cloisters,  casting  its  shroud  away, 
and  went  forth  to  the  Orient,  the  land  of 
miracles,  in  search  of  the  sepulchre  of  tra- 
dition, to  find  the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  to 
bring  the  first  appearance  of  democracy  into 
modern  history. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  testament 
of  Catholicism  is  written.  The  Gothic  cathe- 
drals are  its  testament  in  architecture  ;  the 
pictures  of  Cimabue  its  testament  in  paint- 
ing ;  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  its  testa- 
ment in  poetry ;  the  Sum  of  Theology  of  St. 
Thomas  its  testament  in  science ;  the  Sev- 
en Parties  which  unite  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence with  the  ecclesiastical,  just  as  the  doc- 
tors unite  the  fathers  of  the  Church  with  Ar- 
istotle, are  its  testament  in  law ;  and  the  two 
great  popes.  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  X., 
wrote  with  incredible  efforts  its  testament 
in  policy.  The  thirteenth  century  is  at  once 
the  Bible  and  the  universal  Gospel  of  Ca- 
tholicism. It  is  reconstructed,  resumed,  syn- 
thesized, because  it  has  arrived  at  the  term 
of  its  ideal.  Since  that  critical  day  all  the 
efforts  which  humanity  makes  in  its  onward 
journey  withdraw  it  from  that  ideal,  and  for 
this  reason  the  endeavor  of  Catholicism  is 
to  return  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Return 
to  the  Gothic,  say  its  architects;  return  to 
artistic  mysticism,  say  its  pre  -  Raphaelite 
painters ;  return  to  the  Dantesque  poetry, 
say  its  poets ;  return  to  the  Sum,  say  its  phi- 
losophers ;  return  to  the  Parties,  say  its  law- 
yers ;  return  to  the  policy  of  Innocent  III., 
say  the  most  exalted  Catholics. 

But  this  will  not  be  possible,  because  now 
comes  the  century  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth.  Nature  assumed  an 
incredible  fecundity.  Great  men  were  bom 
as  never  before,  never  since,  of  such  lofty 
quality  or  in  such  number.  The  breath  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  had  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  human  spirit.  The  soul  of  modern  Eu- 
rope is  due  to  that  creative  day.  God  sends 
his  revealers  to  the  earth  in  legions.  Guten- 
berg assures  perpetuity  to  the  book,  the  ra- 
pidity of  light  to  ideas,  the  endless  propaga- 
tion of  species  in  nature  to  the  children  of 
genius  in  the  spirit,  with  a  rude  alphabet 
of  lead,  and  a  simple  machinery  of  pressure. 
Erasmus  laughs  with  his  immortal  laugh 
at  the  mystic  and  monastic  follies  of  the 
expiring  Middle  Ages.  Hutten  turns  his 
pen  into  a  sword,  which  sweeps  away  the 
monsters  and  enchantments  by  which  su- 
perstition had  kept  the  understanding  in- 
firm. Luther  vindicates  the  freedom  of  the 
human  conscience.    Ramus  and  Vives  bury 
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scholasticism,  the  false  theological  Aristo- 
telianism,  and  summon  thought  to  a  close 
communion  with  nature,  and  a  profound 
study  of  itself.  Paracelsus  finds  the  true 
philosopher's  stone,  the  principle  of  chemic- 
al science.  Vesalius  reveals  the  secrets  of 
organism  in  anatomy.  Porta  recognizes  the 
properties  of  concave  and  convex  mirrors  in 
the  phenomena  of  vision,  and  prepares  the 
telescope.  Gilbert  discovers  the  properties 
of  magnetic  bodies;  Cardan  the  laws  of 
equations-  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
degree,  and  the  double  nature  of  unknown 
quantities;  Palissy,  the  Magian  potter,  the 
beginnings  of  geology,  the  treasures  of  the 
fossils ;  Servet  the  pulmonary  circulation 
of  our  blood;  Copernicus  the  modern  as- 
tronomy, which  gives  a  new  movement  to 
this  planet,  hitherto  thought  motionless, 
and  makes  the  eternal  and  the  infinite  vis- 
ible, palpable,  experimental.  Marcilio  Fi- 
cino  awakes  in  the  gardens  of  Florence  the 
soul  of  Greece,  evoking  it  with  the  divine 
speech  of  Plato.  Brunelleschi  crowns  the 
Christian  cathedrals  with  Roman  temples, 
raised  on  high  in  marvelous  and  audacious 
rotundas.  Leo  X.  revives  from  the  dust  the 
fragments  of  antiquity,  and  exalts  them  in 
Catholic  apotheoses.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
finds  the  secret  of  perfect  form,  and  Cellini 
animates  with  it  marble  and  bronze,  gold 
and  silver.  Raphael,  Phidias  of  the  pencil, 
paints  the  serene  Greek  beauty  in  his  angels 
and  his  virgins.  Michael  Angelo  reaches  the 
sublime  in  his  choruses  of  Alades,  prophets, 
sibyls.  Titian  bathes  the  human  form,  sanc- 
tified and  redeemed,  in  seas  of  light,  in  heav- 
ens of  innumerable  colors.  Ariosto  replaces 
the  sombre  dreams  of  Dante  with  gay  and 
cheerful  visions.  Camoens  writes  the  Iliad 
of  navigation  and  labor.  Shakspeare  de- 
scribes the  very  depths  of  human  nature. 
Cervantes  extends  the  laugh  of  Erasmus 
against  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had  not  yet 
passed  from  the  lips  of  the  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy, to  all  classes,  to  all  peoples,  to  all 
masses.  Meanwhile  heaven  is  illumined,  the 
spirit  is  regenerated,  and  the  human  form 
gains  strength  and  beauty.  Vasco  da  Gama 
finds  the  extreme  East,  the  forgotten  land 
of  the  sunrise,  the  theatre  of  the  past.  Co- 
lumbus discovers  the  far  West,  the  unknown 
land  of  the  sunset.  Magellan  traverses  the 
southernmost  point  of  America,  enters  vic- 
toriously the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  shows  Se- 
bastian del  Cano  the  way  to  go  for  the  first 
time  around  the  globe ;  so  that  heavens, 
suns,  worlds,  nature,  and  conscience  are  re- 
vealed in  all  their  splendor,  take  on  new 
colors,  as  if  to  celebrate  with  a  divine  intox- 
ication of  life  and  ideas  the  birth  of  liberty. 

If  the  sixteenth  century  created  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  eighteenth  century  cre- 
ated the  liberty  of  reason.  In  this  sense  it 
is  less  poetical,  but  grander,  than  the  six- 
teenth century.    And  through  its  charac- 


ter, its  tendencies,  and  its  ideal,  Germany 
begins  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  great 
religious  movement  which  is  to  exert  as 
much  and  as  important  influence  in  politics 
as  the  philosophical  movement,  but  with  a 
very  essential  difference  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
while  the  philosophical  movement  remains 
isolated  in  schools,  and  only  through  success- 
ive derivations  reaches  politics,  the  religious 
movement  animates,  inflames,  and  agitates 
the  heart  of  the  masses.  The  eighteenth 
•century  is  an  age  of  reason  and  practical 
sense ;  an  age  which  disperses  the  Jesuits 
and  brings  together  the  philosophers;  in 
which  councils  are  succeeded  by  assemblies 
and  conventions ;  in  which  the  rights  of 
man  are  at  once  proclaimed  in  America  by 
the  United  States,  and  in  Europe  by  France. 


VENUS. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

ONE  glorious  evening  in  October  a  little 
caravan  might  have  been  seen  toiling 
up  a  steep  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  ; 
said  caravan  consisting  of  a  furniture  truck 
filled  with  the  personal  property  of  Profess- 
or Douglass,  and  a  wagon,  containing  his 
wife,  a  young  friend  of  the  family,  Alexan- 
der M'Shane,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  professor  had  gone  on  ahead  with  his 
daughter  Madeline. 

Mrs.  Douglass  glanced  nervously  at  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  familiar  articles  piled 
up  before  them,  and,  sighing  heavily,  looked 
at  her  companion. 

"  If  only  Madeline  has  put  a  few  things 
away  out  of  that  first  load,  Aleck,"  she  said, 
wistfully  —  "got  out  the  tea-kettle,  you 
know,  and  wiped  off  a  few  cups  and  sau- 
cers !  I'd  so  like  to  have  a  cu^)  of  tea  for 
the  professor !" 

Aleck  turned  upon  the  poor  lady  so  loving 
a  smile,  so  bright  and  cheery  withal,  that  it 
lighted  up  his  plain  face  wonderfully. 

"That  will  be  all  right,  Mrs.  D.,"  he  said. 
"We'll  have  up  that  stove  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  we'll  make  those  old  cups  and 
saucers  jump.  I  had  an  eye  on  the  tea-cad- 
dy myself;  and  before  you  know  where  you 
are  the  professor  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea 
that  '11  make  his  hair  stand  on  end.  As  to 
Maddie,  you  know,  we  can't  expect  her  to 
bother  with  these  things." 

Mrs.  Douglass  was  silent  a  while ;  then  she 
turned  her  sad  brown  eyes  upon  Aleck. 

"  It's  a  great  change  for  Madeline,"  she 
said,  "  a  very  great  change.  She's  been  used 
to  so  much  excitement,  adulation,  and  amuse- 
ment, I  don't  know  how  she'll  get  on  ;  but  it 
was  all  we  could  do.  You  see,  it  was  ruin- 
ous living  in  the  city ;  the  rent  was  so  high, 
and  there  were  so  many  incidental  expenses, 
and  the  professor's  sight  becoming  impaired, 
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he  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  how  to 
place  himself." 

Aleck  listened  as  respectfully  as  if  he  had 
been  a  condensed  drawing-room  of  afternoon 
callers ;  but  Mrs.  Douglass  at  last  came  back 
to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  not  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Grundy,  but  only  to  poor  Aleck 
M^Shane. 

"It  was  all  we  could  do,  Aleck,"  she  re- 
peated; "we  should  have  starved  in  that 
great  hungry  city." 

"  Oh  no,  Mrs.  D.,"  cried  Aleck,  hastily ; 
"  not  quite ;  no,  indeed.  I  assure  you  I'm  a 
humble  individual  in  my  way,  but  I  could 
have  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  with  this 
red  right  hand  of  mine." 

He  flourished  the  puny,  bloodless  hand  of 
a  city  clerk  in  the  air,  and  Mrs.  Douglass 
laughed,  and  put  her  hand  lovingly  on  his 
shoulder. 

"You're  such  a  good  fellow,"  she  said; 
"  it's  a  pity  you  should  waste  your  life  here 
dangling  after  Madeline.  She's  so  spoiled 
you  can  never  tell  whether  she  cares  for  you 
or  not ;  and  I'm  sure,  the  way  we're  situated 
now,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  sacrifice — " 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Douglass,"  cried  Aleck,  "  it  is 
the  situation  now  that  has  the  charm  for 
me.  Maddie,  being  deucedly  lofty,  has  giv- 
en all  her  purse-proud  friends  the  slip ;  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth  that  neither  rich  nor 
great  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  our  humble 
domicile,  and  sneer  at  its  unfrescoed  walls. 
I  may  thank  the  good  Goddess  of  Poverty  for 
the  privilege  of  sharing  your  retirement." 

A  turn  in  the  road  here  brought  the  cot- 
tage in  view,  and  they  found  Madeline  en- 
throned upon  a  pile  of  mattresses  upon  the 
porch,  and  the  professor  botanizing  in  a 
neighboring  field. 

"What  a  lovely  view  we've  got!"  said 
Madeline.  "  I've  been  hoping  you'd  get  here 
before  the  light  leaves  the  shores  yonder; 
it  was  wonderfully  beautiful  an  hour  or 
so  ago,  but  it's  been  fading  gradually  ever 
since.  There's  only  a  remnant  of  its  glory 
left.    Come  and  look  at  it  while  it  lasts." 

"I'd  be  delighted,"  said  Aleck,  "but  I'm 
in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  just  now  to  get  up  the 
kitchen  stove.  Just  persuade  it  to  stay  till 
the  fire's  lighted,  and  some  cups  and  saucers 
washed,  and  the  tea  put  to  draw,  and  I'll  be 
on  hand." 

Aleck  followed  Mrs.  Douglass  to  the  kitch- 
en. When  he  got  back  to  the  porch  his 
hands  were  rather  sooty,  and  a  broad  black 
bar  rested  on  his  nose ;  but  it  had  grown  too 
dark  for  Madeline  to  see  these  imperfections, 
and  she  was  persuaded  to  go  in  and  have  a 
cup  of  the  tea  that  was  warming  the  heart 
of  the  professor. 

The  next  morning  Aleck  jumped  out  of 
bed  at  sunrise,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  two 
steps  at  a  time.  He  had  determined  that 
the  old  kitchen,  which  had  looked  rather 
cavernous  and  gloomy  the  night  before. 


should  greet  its  poor  tired  mistress  with  a 
welcoming  fire.  What  was  his  surprise,  his 
horror,  to  find  Madeline  standing  in  a  help- 
less attitude  upon  the  hearth-stone  ? 

"  Why,  Maddie,"  he  gasped,  "  what's  up  ? 
You're  never  awake  at  this  hour !" 

"  But  I  mean  to  be,"  said  Madeline,  turn- 
ing upon  him  savagely.  "  Do  you  think  I'm 
made  up  of  selfishness  and  greediness  and 
meanness,  that  I  will  let  poor  mamma  toil 
like  a  slave  while  I  lie  at  ease  in  my  bed  ?  I 
mean  to  get  up  every  morning  and  do  the 
work,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  only  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  or  where  to  begin."  Here 
her  voice  faltered.  "  I  think  it  would  be  so 
much  better,  Aleck,  if  we  were  all  dead !" 

"  O  Lord!  no,  Maddie,"  said  Aleck,  collect- 
ing all  the  loose  sticks  from  the  packing,  and 
making  a  blaze  upon  the  hearth.  "  Oh  no. 
You'll  think  better  of  it  yourself  presently. 
There  are  capabilities  in  this  old  house  that 
don't  shine  out  on  the  surface.  Here's  this 
old  fire-place,  for  instance — you  don't  see 
this  sort  of  thing  in  a  modern  dwelling.  All 
it  wants  is  wood,  plenty  of  it." 

"An  expensive  luxury,"  sneered  Made- 
line.   "  How  are  we  to  buy  it  ?" 

"  Bless  your  soul,  Maddie !  we  don't  want 
to  buy  it.  The  common  kind  of  wood  that 
can  be  bought  wouldn't  suit  us  at  all.  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,"  pursued  Aleck,  "  I 
didn't  waste  all  my  admiration  upon  the 
scenery  as  I  came  along ;  I  left  that  for  bright- 
er eyes  and  handsomer  ones  to  enjoy.  I  was 
prospecting,  Maddie — keeping  an  eye  out  for 
the  main  chance — and  really  it  seems  like 
Providence.  You  know,  people  are  building, 
and  pulling  up  trees,  and  the  lots  hereabouts 
are  filled  with  huge  boulders  of  wood.  Just 
the  thing  for  us,  you  see,  to  surreptitiously 
cause  these  boulders  to  disappear  from  their 
present  abiding-places,  to  tumble  them  over 
and  over  till  they  reach  our  premises,  then 
to  lever  them  into  that  capacious  fire-place, 
and  inserting  a  few  precious  pine  knots  un- 
der them,  cause  a  tremendous  blaze  to  radi- 
ate the  darkest  corner  of  this  old  kitchen; 
all  this,  Maddie,  will  be  my  delight 

" '  Of  a  shiny  night 

In  the  season  of  the  year!'" 

Madeline  condescended  to  smile,  the  ket- 
tle began  to  boil,  a  sunbeam  stole  in  at  the 
window,  and  shone  upon  the  newly  swept 
floor.  When  Mrs.  Douglass  came  down, 
breakfast  was  smoking  upon  the  table. 

"  Why,  Madeline,"  she  cried,  in  surprise, 
"  and  Aleck !  I  thought  you  were  both 
asleep." 

"Madeline  says  you're  to  be  a  lady,"  said 
Aleck,  "  and  she's  to  be  Cinderella." 

"  And  you  the  prince,  perhaps,"  said  the 
good  lady,  with  happy  tears  in  her  eyes. 

A  fortnight  afterward  Madeline,  becom- 
ing disgusted  with  rural  joys,  declared  again 
to  Aleck  that  it  was  her  settled  conviction 
it  would  be  better  if  they  were  all  dead. 
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"  If  a  body  had  any  thing  to  amnse  one — 
even  a  parrot  would  do,"  she  added,  "  or  a 
monkey !" 

"I'll  bring  you  home  a  parrot  to-day," 
said  Aleck,  hastily  devouring  his  breakfast. 

"A  white  one,  please,"  said  his  tyrant, 
languidly. 

"Certainly — any  color  you  like,"  said 
Aleck,  and  strode  away  to  the  store. 

But  Aleck  did  not  know  what  a  rara  avis  a 
white  parrot  was.  Leaving  it  till  after  busi- 
ness hours,  he  went  down  in  search  of  parrots, 
and  found  that  such  a  thing  as  a  nice  white 
one  was  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money; 
the  green  ones  were  dilapidated,  belligerent, 
and  profane ;  so  he  went  home  pondering 
over  the  awkwardness  of  persuading  Mad- 
die  that  even  this  miserable  little  request 
was  an  inordinate  one.  He  thought  of  his 
love  for  her,  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  ever 
having  money  enough  to  offer  himself  to 
Madeline,  even  if  she'd  have  him,  which  she 
wouldn't;  of  that  horrible  tread-mill  of  a 
store  that  was  devouring  him  body  and  soul ; 
and  whether  he  hadn't  better  go  to  South 
America  and  find  his  uncle ;  when  sudden- 
ly he  heard  a  low,  whining  cry.  It  was  so 
human  and  so  piteous  that  Aleck  stood  still 
and  listened.  It  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  wharf,  and  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
till  Aleck  made  his  way  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  rotten  old  piles,  and  discovered  that  one 
of  them  had  been  dislodged,  and  in  falling 
had  caught  and  pinned  fast  the  little  leg  of 
a  Scotch  terrier,  that  had  no  doubt  come  to 
grief  in  the  pursuit  of  rats.  It  was  a  good 
hour's  work  to  extricate  the  leg  from  its  cap- 
tivity, and  when  it  was  taken  out,  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble, 
for  it  hung  loose  and  limp,  all  bloody  and 
bruised,  and  was  evidently  broken  in  two 
places.  Aleck  turned  a  little  sick,  and  held 
the  dog  over  the  water  a  minute,  thinking 
it  best  to  drop  it  in  and  let  it  drown  at  once 
and  be  rid  of  its  misery.  But  it  was  so 
plucky,  never  making  a  moan  from  the  time 
it  heard  Aleck's  voice,  and  now  it  looked  in 
his  face  so  honestly  and  touchingly,  and  so 
Scotch  withal,  that  Aleck's  heart  warmed  to 
it,  and  he  had  the  bravery  to  take  this  poor 
dirty  maimed  little  creature  home  to  Made- 
line instead  of  the  white  parrot. 

"  It's  a  compound  fracture,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, who  had  studied  surgery  in  his  youth. 
"  The  creature  is  in  such  a  state  of  emacia- 
tion and  weakness  I  don't  think  it  can  live ; 
but  if  you'll  hold  it,  Aleck,  I'll  set  the  bones 
and  do  what  I  can  for  it."  But  Aleck's  hand 
trembled,  and  an  awkward  faintuess  came 
over  him.  Mrs.  Douglass  had  long  since  left 
the  scene,  and  it  remained  for  Madeline  to 
help  her  father  in  this  delicate  and  difficult 
operation.  Aleck  held  the  candle  instead 
of  the  dog,  and  at  such  an  angle  that  the  hot 
grease  was  in  danger  of  drip})ing  on  the  poor 
little  victim,  and  the  poor  professor  was 


thankful  that  his  sense  of  touch  was  so  gen- 
tle and  accurate.  Aleck's  head  was  turned 
with  the  piteous  extremity  of  the  dog,  and 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  Madeline,  as  her 
lithe,  supple  form  bent  over  the  lap  of  the 
professor,  her  white  fingers  held  firmly  but 
caressingly  the  shattered  leg,  and  her  radiant 
eyes,  filled  with  the  first  tears  Aleck  had 
ever  seen  therein,  shone  down  upon  the  little 
sufferer  with  subdued  yet  glowing  splendor. 

"  If  I  thought  she'd  look  upon  me  in  that 
way,"  thought  Aleck,  "  I'd  go  out  immedi- 
ately and  splinter  my  leg  in  a  dozen  places." 

But  all  Madeline's  sympathy  and  affection 
were  lavished  on  the  dog ;  it  became  the  pet 
of  the  household  ;  and  because  it  was  so  un- 
deniably ugly,  they  called  it  Venus. 

Aleck  had  certainly  saved  its  life  by  dig- 
ging it  out  of  the  debris  of  the  wharf,  but 
this  would  have  been  useless  without  the 
skill  of  the  professor  in  setting  the  broken 
bones,  and  the  professor  could  have  done 
nothing  without  Madeline's  help,  and  when 
all  was  done,  the  dog  wouldn't  have  lived  if 
Mrs.  Douglass  had  not  come  to  the  rescue 
with  her  coddling  soups  and  delicacies ;  so 
it  became  a  house-that- Jack-built  matter  of 
gratitude  with  Venus,  and  she  loved  each 
and  all  of  them  with  a  limitless  devotion. 

A  long,  sad  winter  closed  in  upon  the  pro- 
fessor's family,  and  Aleck  saw  many  more 
tears  in  Madeline's  beautiful  eyes.  Mrs. 
Douglass's  face  wore  a  look  of  anxiety  akin 
to  despair,  and  each  and  all  suffered  alone, 
not  daring  to  whisper  to  each  other,  or  even 
to  themselves,  the  awful  calamity  that 
threatened  them. 

Only  one  of  them  had  courage  to  approach 
the  professor  when  at  times  his  head  sank 
upon  his  breast,  and  his  soul  shrank  from 
the  pitiless  thoughts  that  assailed  him.  Al- 
ways in  the  bitterest  of  these  moments  a 
cold  soft  substance  insinuated  itself  into  the 
drooping  hand  of  the  professor,  and  turning, 
he  found  it  the  nose  of  Venus. 

Only  the  professor  knew,  and  he  scarcely 
dared  own  to  himself,  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  dog  as  she  cuddled  close  to  his  feet 
day  by  day,  half  guiding  the  footsteps  that 
grew  more  and  more  distrustful  of  confi- 
dence. 

Oh,  the  misery  of  getting  skillful  with 
the  sense  of  touch,  the  bitterness  of  finding 
the  face  of  his  wife  growing  dim  and  indis- 
tinct to  him — a  hazy  veil  spreading  itself 
between  him  and  the  eyes  of  his  daughter ! 

Harder  and  harder  became  the  strain  upon 
his  wasted  sight  as  he  toiled  over  the  hejip  of 
manuscript  in  his  laboratory — many  a  prayer 
escaped  his  lips  that  he  might  get  his  work 
into  shape  before  the  end  came, 

"  You  see,"  he  said  one  day  to  Aleck,  upon 
whom  he  had  called  for  help  in  an  experi- 
ment, "  if  the  book  can  be  published,  it  will 
be  valuable  in  its  way;  there  is  in  it  the  pa- 
tient work  of  a  lifetime." 
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And  at  that  moment  the  awkward  hand 
of  Aleck  jogged  the  professor's  arm,  and  out 
of  his  grasp  upon  the  table  dropped  the  jar 
of  dissolving  acids,  which  liquid  rapidly  and 
effectually  licked  up  and  effaced  sheet  after 
sheet  of  the  precious  script,  while  Aleck  and 
the  professor,  powerless  to  save,  looked  on  in 
a  horror  that  partook  of  petrifaction.  An 
ashy  quiver  trembled  upon  the  professor's 
lips.  "  The  work  of  a  lifetime !"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  And  you  can't — "  gasped  Aleck.  Then 
he  remembered  all.  The  blood  mounted  up 
into  Aleck's  head,  he  became  mad  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  seizing  the  heavy  crucible,  would 
have  dashed  out  his  brains,  had  not  the 
strong  arms  of  the  professor  compassed  him 
about. 

"  Be  comforted,"  he  said.  "  God  is  above 
lis  all !"  But  poor  Aleck  rushed  out  of  the 
laboratory  in  hot  haste  to  Mrs.  Douglass  and 
Madeline,  crying,  "  I've  ruined  us  all,  every 
one  of  us.  I'm  going  to  find  my  uncle,  and 
if  I  make  a  fortune,  you'll  see  me  again ;  if 
not,  good-by  forever !"  He  took  Mrs.  Doug- 
lass in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  over  and  over 
again,  but  only  once  did  he  stoop  and  touch 
the  white  brow  of  Madeline.  As  for  Venus, 
she  had  gone  to  the  professor.  Then  Aleck 
went  from  the  hearth-stone  of  the  little  cot- 
age,  and  it  saw  him  no  more  from  that  day. 

Deprived  of  Aleck's  cheery  boulders,  the 
hearth-stone  grew  cavernous  and  cold,  the 
low  black  rafters,  no  longer  echoing  his  mer- 
ry quip  and  jest,  hung  ponderously  low  over 
the  drooping  heads  of  the  little  family. 

Days  and  weeks  and  months  wore  by,  and 
not  a  word  came  from  Aleck. 

"  The  nasty  sea  has  swallowed  him  up," 
said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  Heaven  forefend !"  said  the  professor. 

But  Madeline  cried  out  that  he  had  for- 
gotten them  all.  And  I  wish  she  could  have 
seen  Aleck  when  she  said  that  cruel  word — 
seen  him  and  looked  into  his  heart,  as  he 
galloped  over  the  Southern  plain,  his  tawny 
hair  hanging  long  upon  his  shoulders,  a  Mex- 
ican saddle  beneath  him  blazing  with  jew- 
els, his  long  shanks  half  covered  with  em- 
broidered leggings,  his  sombrero  hat,  and  his 
silver  spurs!  And  this  gay  cavalier,  who 
would  have  delighted  her  eyes,  was  as  loyal 
as  when  of  yore  he  belonged  to  her  body 
and  soul.  His  head  was  full  of  schemes  for 
making  money  so  fast  that  he  could  fly  in 
search  of  her,  and  his  heart  full  of  bitterness 
for  her  seeming  cruelty  and  neglect ;  for  he 
had  written  twice,  and  even  thrice.  He  had 
tried  them  each  and  all — Madeline,  Mrs. 
Douglass,  and  the  professor — and  he  was 
half  tempted  to  invoke  the  gods  in  behalf 
of  Venus,  for  he  had  gotten  no  answer,  not 
one. 

How  could  he  ?  His  uncle,  whose  moral 
education  had  been  sadly  neglected,  ab- 
stracted each  of  those  letters  from  the  mail- 


bag,  and  after  reading  them  with  considera- 
ble interest  and  appreciation,  had  touched 
them  to  the  blaze  of  his  cigar,  and  watched 
them  fall  into  ashes  upon  the  broad  veranda. 

"  The  lad  is  clean  daft,"  he  said,  shrewd- 
ly, "  and  a  word  from  this  quean  would  lure 
him  away  just  when  I  want  him  the  most." 

As  the  second  winter  was  closing  in,  affairs 
at  the  cottage  wore  an  ominous  look,  for  the 
professor's  sight  became  but  a  glimmer, 
and  Madeline,  going  over  to  town  one  day, 
tricked  out  with  the  old  splendor,  looking 
as  grand  and  queenly  as  when  her  poor  fa- 
ther sailed  on  the  tide  of  prosperity,  caused 
a  profound  sigh  to  well  up  from  the  heart  of 
her  poor  mother,  and  with  it  the  wish  that 
Madeline  was  a  trifle  less  lofty  in  style,  so 
that  the  situation  would  be  less  incongruous. 

But  Madeline  returned  at  eventide  with  a 
glow  on  her  face  that  rivaled  that  in  the 
western  sky. 

"Congratulate  me,  mamma!"  she  cried. 
"  I've  been  to  see  Madame  Chappelle." 

"  Not  to  order  a  new  dress,  surely  ?"  cried 
the  poor  lady. 

"No,  dear,"  replied  Madeline,  "but  to 
seek  for  a  situation.  They've  been  dissatis- 
fied ever  so  long  with  that  homely  young 
woman  in  the  show-room ;  they  want  a  fig- 
ure like  mine  there,  mamma — tall  and  grace- 
ful and  statuesque.  I'm  not  to  prick  my  dain- 
ty fingers  with  a  needle,  only  wear  out  all 
my  good  clothes  in  receiving  visitors  and 
taking  orders.  And  we  must  get  to  the  city, 
mamma :  it  is,  after  all,  a  great  sheltering 
old  pile  for  the  poor.  They  herd  in  there 
together,  and  the  houses  close  about  them, 
the  streets  and  alleys  hedge  them  in,  and 
they  get  comfortably  lost  from  sight  in  the 
great  surging  crowd  of  humanity.  The  mo- 
ment an  impecunious  family  ventures  to- 
ward the  suburbs,  a  melancholy  conspicu- 
ousness  marks  them  for  its  own,  and  they 
become  the  mere  puppets  of  a  malignant 
notoriety.  And  oh,  mamma,  don't  cry,  please 
don't,  for,  now  that  I  can  do  something,  I 
shall  be  so  happy !" 

So  in  an  amazingly  short  time  the  pro- 
fessor's family  became  part  and  parcel  of 
that  vague  but  powerful  class  known  as  the 
working  mass  of  the  metropolis.  And,  in 
God's  good  providence,  even  the  professor 
was  inspired  to  take  a  stand  on  a  down-town 
sidewalk,  for  the  sale  of  spectacles  and  op- 
tical auxiliaries  of  various  kinds,  Venus 
guiding  him  to  and  fro,  keeping  a  sharp  eye 
upon  passing  pedestrians,  and  watching  the 
sales  warily.  The  sad  Homeric  face  of  the 
professor  and  the  sharp  fidelity  of  Venus  be- 
coming one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  vicinity, 
they  were  treated  with  the  success  and  re- 
spect their  various  excellences  merited. 

So  the  years  went  by,  and  in  course  of 
time  Madeline's  capacity  for  business  devel- 
oped, and  it  became  a  specialty  of  hers  to 
manage  the  bridal  toilet  in  a  manner  mar- 
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velous  to  behold,  to  loop  the  veil  and  ar- 
range the  orange  blossoms,  to  drape  the 
train,  and  deftly  pin  the  over-skirt  so  that 
every  curve  of  the  Honiton  or  point  should 
be  seen  to  advantage — all  in  such  a  way 
that  the  somewhat  faded  charms  of  many  a 
pass^e  bride  bloomed  out  for  that  once  with 
a  brilliancy  that  perhaps  made  the  sudden 
and  irremediable  collapse  all  the  more  pain- 
ful to  those  interested. 

At  evening  parties  and  stately  balls  Made- 
line was  in  such  demand  that  it  became  a 
great  favor  to  secure  her  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  anxious  mammas  begged  for  the 
loan  of  her  magical  touch  with  tears  of 
eagerness  and  entreaty. 

In  the  mean  while  Madeline's  cheeks  grew 
less  rounded,  her  brilliant  color  waned,  her 
face  lost  its  perfect  oval,  and  the  great,  wist- 
ful, melancholy  eyes  shone  from  it  like  load- 
stars in  distress.  There  were  weary  hours 
for  poor  Mrs.  Douglass,  and  bitter  tears  shed, 
and  sighs  and  regrets  unspeakable ;  but 
these  were  in  secret,  where  no  eye  could  see, 
save  those  of  Venus  perhaps,  whose  lugubri- 
ous sympathy  was  always  close  at  hand. 
"  To  think,  Venus,"  sighed  the  poor  lady, 
"that  she  was  once  the  prettiest  of  them 
all,  and  fit  for  any  nabob  in  the  land !" 

"Boo-hoo!"  whimpered  Venus,  with  so 
lamentable  a  sniff  that  Mrs.  Douglass  fell  to 
laughing,  and  forgot  her  griefs  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

One  morning  Madeline  was  sent  for  to  as- 
sist in  the  invention  of  a  toilet  for  one  of 
the  belles  of  the  season.  This  young  lady 
had  apparently  succeeded  in  ensnaring  one 
of  the  matrimonial  prizes  then  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  to  bring  the  chase  to  a  successful 
conclusion  a  grand  ball  was  to  be  given  by 
the  anxious  mamma.  The  tempting  trophy 
was  in  the  reception-room,  making  a  morn- 
ing call. 

"  For  you  see,  Miss  Douglass,"  said  the 
mamma  to  Madeline,  who  was  taking  a  brief 
advantage  of  the  caiiacious  dining-table  for 
the  cutting  out  of  material, he  has  all  his 
time  to  himself,  and  nothing  to  do  but  kill 
it  the  best  he  can  (it  would  be  much  better 
to  graduate  the  puffs  on  the  train).  He  has 
millions  of  cattle  on  the  plains  (put  all  the 
fullness  in  the  panier,  I  think),  and  sends 
all  that  sticky  material  here  for  rubber  over- 
shoes (I'd  cut  it  low  on  the  shoulders),  with 
a  diamond  mine  all  to  himself  in  Brazil — " 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  the  daughter 
entered  with  a  graceful  step,  but  thunder  on 
her  brow,  for  the  piercing  whisper  of  her 
mamma  had  penetrated  to  her  ears,  and  she 
had  caught  a  few  of  those  chaotic  sentences. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  had  reached  her  com- 
panion, for  he  glanced  with  an  amused  smile 
after  her  through  the  open  door,  and  a  pair 
of  big  wistful  eyes  looked  into  his  just  for 
one  second ;  then  the  door  was  closed.  But 
Aleck  started  up — for  of  course  it  was  he — 


an d  looked  about  him  in  bewilderment.  The 
amused  smile  gave  place  to  a  flush  of  eager- 
ness, a  wild  yearning. 

"Who  was  that  within?"  he  cried  to  his 
fair  companion,  when  she  came  back  to  him. 

"  Only  mamma,"  she  replied. 

"There  was  somebody  else,"  he  said. 
"Those  eyes  never  belonged  to  your  moth- 
er !" 

Whereupon  the  young  lady  became  coldly 
reticent,  and  resisted  all  further  entreaty. 
Aleck,  sighing  heavily,  bade  her  good-morn- 
ing. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !"  he  murmured,  as  he 
took  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  his  groom, 
"  always  looking  for  the  needle  in  the  hay- 
stack. The  eyes  weren't  like  Maddie's,  after 
all;  too  hollow  and  sad;"  and  casting  his 
own  upon  the  sidewalk,  he  saw  a  figure 
emerge  from  a  side  door  of  the  house  he  had 
left.  The  face  was  veiled,  but  the  form  was 
pliant  and  graceful,  and  the  walk  was  like 
— yes,  certainly  like  Maddie's.  He  drew  up 
his  horses  for  a  moment,  stared  wildly  after 
the  receding  figure ;  saw  it  get  into  a  stage 
and  vanish ;  then  cursed  his  stupidity  for 
letting  it  escape. 

"  But  I  can't,"  growled  Aleck,  "rush  up  to 
every  woman  I  meet,  and  tear  the  veil  from 
her  face.  I  can't  break  through  doors  in 
strange  houses  to  look  after  familiar  eyes.. 
What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  am  I  to  do  ?" 

At  supper  that  night  Madeline  told  her 
mamma  that  she  had  seen  that  day  the  Grand 
Sultan  whose  handkerchief  was  in  such  de- 
mand, 

"He  isn't  so  very  bad -looking,  mamma. 
He  wears  his  hair  long,  and  his  eyes  are 
eager  enough  to  dart  through  a  deal  plank. 
He  watched  me  till  I  got  into  a  stage  to  get 
rid  of  him." 

"  Was  he  insolent  f  said  Mrs.  Douglass, 
hastily. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Madeline ;  "  only  I  think  he 
thought  he  had  seen  me  before." 

Her  cheeks  glowed  with  the  old  vermil- 
ion ;  her  eyes  shone  with  the  old  splendor, 
and  she  ate  not  a  mouthful — not  one. 

But  she  was  called  no  more  to  assist  in 
the  toilet  for  the  ball,  nor  did  she  get  one 
other  glimpse  of  those  eager  eyes.  She  heard 
of  him  often  and  in  various  ways.  At  last, 
when  the  season  was  at  its  close,  she  learned 
that  the  matrimonial  prize  had  escaped  the 
grasp  of  all  those  eager  competitors,  and  waa 
about  to  sail  to  Brazil  to  look  after  his  es- 
tates. 

The  one  bit  of  news  consoled  her  for  the 
other.  She  would  rather  hear  of  his  going  to 
Brazil  than  getting  married.  There  was 
something  in  the  latter  probability  unbear- 
ably bitter;  and  as  to  the  other,  it  was  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  that  he  should  be  lost  to  her 
sight  and  hearing,  for  the  mere  mention  of 
his  name  had  become  a  matter  of  nervous- 
anxiety  to  her  of  late. 
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The  fact  was,  Aleck  had  really  taken  pas- 
sage in  the  big  steamer  that  was  rapidly 
lading  for  the  voyage  south.  He  had  grown 
so  tired  of  looking  at  handsome  faces  and 
following  graceful  forms,  only  to  he  disap- 
pointed and  baffled  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
that  only  that  night  he  declared  to  a  friend, 
with  whom  he  was  walking  to  his  hotel,  that 
not  even  Venus  herself  could  tempt  him  fur- 
ther, when  suddenly  a  little  dog  snapped 
the  chain  that  bound  him  to  a  blind  man, 
and  rushed  upon  Aleck,  squealing  and  whin- 
ing, every  stubby  hair  on  end  with  very  joy. 

"Why,  it  is  Venus  herself!"  cried  Aleck, 
catching  her  in  his  arms,  and  gazing  with 
delirious  ecstasy  upon  the  broken  chain  that 
in  some  vague  but  tempting  way  led  straight 
to  Madeline. 

His  friend,  having  no  experience  with  the 
canine  race,  and  a  deadly  horror  of  hydro- 
phobia, went  rapidly  across  the  street,  and 
waved  a  cordial  good-by  to  Aleck. 

"  We'll  meet  at  the  hotel  at  dinner,"  he 
added. 

But  Aleck  did  not  dine  at  the  hotel  that 
evening.  Finding  that  Venus,  after  the  first 
greeting,  would  not  remain  in  his  arms,  but 
struggled  to  the  pavement  again,  and,  ut- 
tering a  short,  sharp  cry,  started  off  on  a  trot, 
Aleck  followed  her  as  best  he  could  through 
highways  and  by-ways,  under  the  poles  of 
carts  and  the  noses  of  horses.  At  last  she 
turned  down  a  dingy  street,  and  ran  straight 
along  till  she  reached  a  little  rickety  two- 
story  building,  up  the  rotten  stairs  of  which 
she  clambered,  and  scratched  twice  with  her 
paw  at  the  closed  door  on  the  landing. 

"  God  be  praised,"  cried  the  voice  of  the 
professor  within ;  ''it  is  Venus  !"  and  a  clat- 
ter of  joyous  feet  hastened  to  the  door. 

Aleck  fell  back  and  gasped  for  breath  as 
it  opened  and  a  young  woman  stooped  upon 
the  threshold  to  caress  the  dog.  She  was 
in  the  full  light  of  a  dusty  sunbeam  that 
struggled  through  the  casement.  She  was 
worn,  she  was  wasted ;  all  the  brilliancy  and 
glow  of  her  old  beauty  were  gone ;  but,  oh ! 
oh  !  oh  !  she  was  Madeline ! 

Finding  a  big  form  looming  over  her,  she 
looked  up  and  saw  Aleck,  with  the  old  yearn- 
ing love  in  his  eyes — heard  him  falter  out  her 
name.  A  blue  pallor  spread  over  her  face  j 
she  clutched  the  landing  for  support. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "here  is  Aleck 
M'Shane.    I  think  I'm  going  to  faint." 

Then  Aleck's  tongue  was  loosed.  He  got 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  dingy  corridor,  and 
held  out  to  Madeline  his  trembling  hands. 

"  Don't  faint,  Maddic !"  he  said ;  "  don't, 
for  God's  sake,  do  any  thing  as  cruel  as  that, 
when  I've  just  found  you,  after  thinking 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  you  all, 
and  the  fortune  my  uncle  left  me  would  be 
of  no  use,  after  all,  to  any  of  us.  For  I  warn 
you  if  we  don't  go  down  there  and  take  care 
of  it  straightway,  it  '11  disappear  like  the 


snow  -  flakes  yonder.  The  India  rubber  '11 
melt,  the  herds  gallop  off,  the  diamonds  hide 
in  the  wool  of  the  seekers,  the  stocks  go 
down  to  zero,  and  I'll  be  the  poor  devil 
again  you  used  to  despise !" 

"Despise!"  echoed  Madeline,  tears  of  joy, 
of  humility,  of  gratitude,  of  love,  falling  on 
his  outstretched  hands.  Aleck  kissed  them 
away  with  rapture,  and  looked  up  at  a 
white,  wonder-stricken  face  bending  over 
them  both. 

"If  you'll  let  me  take  supper  with  you 
to-night,  Mrs.  D.,"  he  said,  "  it  '11  help  me  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  thing.  I'd  be 
fit  to  cut  my  throat  if  I  awoke  and  found  all 
this  a  dream." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  professor. 

"  Could  you  find  it  in  your  heart.  Sir,"  he 
said,  touching  reverently  the  professor's 
hand,  "  to  go  with  me  to  Brazil  ?  As  God  is 
my  judge,  I  believe  that  your  advice  and 
presence  there  will  save  me  from  ruin.  It 
is  plain  to  be  seen,  Sir,  that  the  dog  was 
sent  to  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  professor,  "  by  a  high- 
er power." 

It  was  a  more  frugal  meal  than  ever  again 
was  set  before  them,  but  I  don't  remember  a 
happier  one. 

As  for  Venus,  she  sleeps  now  on  a  Persian 
rug,  wears  an  immense  diamond  on  her  stub- 
by tail,  and  fares  sumptuously  every  day; 
but  stretched  that  night  on  some  straw  in 
the  corner,  she  tasted  the  rare  felicity  that 
is  given  sometimes  to  the  humblest  agent 
of  God. 


THE  GOLDEN  CITY. 

IT  must  be  fully  three  years  ago  that  I 
looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  brown 
and  purple  hills  that  flank  the  dark  red 
light-house  of  Shinnecock  Bay.  I  had  bid  a 
curt  farewell  to  my  native  village  of  South- 
ampton ;  had  seen  the  bare  Shinnecock  hills, 
rich  with  so  many  a  mellow  hue,  sink  be- 
low the  eastern  horizon ;  canoe  on  back,  had 
trudged  across  the  portage  at  Quogue,  to 
find  at  last,  after  fourteen  hours'  work,  the 
Great  South  Bay  opening  out  smooth  and 
limitless  in  the  light  of  the  fallen  sun. 

The  boat  grated  softly  agaiust  an  inner 
beach  of  the  sands  that  shut,  in  grassed  or 
wooded  succession,  the  sadness  of  the  Atlan- 
tic from  the  placid  bay.  As  the  shadows 
of  the  earth  wheeled  upward  to  the  zenith, 
broad  even  sheets  of  darkness  were  drop- 
ping every  moment  quicker  on  the  path  I 
had  trod.  No  place  was  left  for  hope  except 
among  the  glories  that  lay  radiaut  as  the 
houses  of  the  gods  about  my  goal. 

Chance  had  it  that  just  there  I  gazed  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  Golden  City.  Never 
before  had  it  started  into  such  reality.  The 
gold  was  pure,  the  dwellings  those  of  over- 
earthly  beings.   On  every  tower  gleamed  its 
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silver  battlemeuts,  and  waved  its  banners 
in  royal  pride.  Surely  along  its  streets  the 
passers  could  not  be  otherwise  than  joyful 
and  majestic,  the  houses  stately  and  mag- 
nificent. 

It  mattered  little  then  that  I,  friendless 
and  without  kin,  was  merely  a  hired  man 
bringing  to  its  owner  through  the  chain  of 
bays  the  paper  canoe  that,  with  delicate 
curving  prow,  lay  like  a  feather  upon  the 
shallow  at  my  feet.  I  had  my  hopes.  I 
was  shaking  off  a  slough,  hastening  to  a 
new,  an  active  life,  in  the  greatest  city  of 
the  land. 

The  singular  experiences  of  that  night 
and  the  following  days  have  remained  clear- 
ly cut  in  my  remembrance.  These  I  wish 
to  relate. 

It  was  early  spring.  As  the  magnificence 
of  the  Golden  City  faded  the  last  crows  flew 
cawing  to  the  arms  that  old  and  stunted 
pines  writhed  from  sheltered  nooks  along 
the  coast.  The  uncouth  form  of  a  cormo- 
rant passed  with  quicker  beat  up  and  over- 
head to  choose  night  quarters  further  east. 
Then  the  sudden  hoarse  bark  of  a  heron  star- 
tled me  from  the  chill  that  had  begun  to  lay 
an  unnoticed  grasp  upon  its  houseless  guest. 
I  had  been  lost  in  thinking  how  easy  a  thing 
it  looked  to  sail  up  the  horizon  to  those  joy- 
ous walls.  Between  them  and  the  clear  wave 
at  my  feet  was  there  not  an  open  road  ? 

The  scanty  drift-wood  half  buried  in  the 
sands  furnished  exercise  and  at  last  a  fire. 
When,  having  sparingly  supped,  I  crept  be- 
low the  overturned  canoe,  sleep  floated  me 
out  in  a  moment  from  the  main-land  of 
reality. 

Yes,  this  was  in  truth  that  Golden  City  I 
had  seen  so  often  far  away.  I  was  in  it, 
and  face  to  face  with  its  inhabitants,  whose 
beauty  and  nobleness  of  bearing  fancy  had 
not  exaggerated.  A  brilliant  race,  of  fine 
torsos,  whose  lithe,  well-knit  frames  sup- 
ported solid  heads,  moved  about  on  solid 
feet;  a  rosy  people,  quick-eyed,  courteous, 
full  of  energy  and  slow  fire ;  each  hard  at 
work  with  a  blithe  will.  How  awkward 
and  dull  was  I  by  contrast !  But  they  show- 
ed no  heed  of  my  imperfections.  Therefore, 
taking  heart,  I  resolved  that  I  too  should 
soon  become  as  beautiful  and  polished  as 
they.  Ah !  I  sighed,  it  will  be  long  before  I 
can  rival  even  drivers  here  in  good  manners. 

Glowing  with  delight,  I  strolled  on.  Aro- 
matic perfumes  shed  themselves  over  certain 
streets,  where  flowers  and  vines  were  culti- 
vated in  and  about  the  houses ;  the  freshest 
odors  of  cleanliness  arose  from  dwellings 
plainly  of  the  poorer  class.  In  the  grander 
ways  enormous  masses  of  gold  and  marble, 
cunningly  proportioned,  shot  proudly  up, 
each  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  good  taste. 

Into  tlie  open  doors  of  one  of  these  I  ven- 
tured.   Every  thing  within  was  in  perfect 


keeping  with  the  exterior ;  the  minutest  ob- 
ject, the  rear  walls,  were  as  elaborately 
wrought  and  adorned  as  the  fronts.  On  a 
half-completed  building  thoughtful  work- 
men hurried  their  work  as  if  they  loved  it. 

Buildings  were  like  the  race  that  raised 
them,  beautiful  without  and  within. 

Upon  the  quays,  where  clean  and  civil 
stevedores  were  singing  at  their  work,  the 
sailors  lounged  in  genial  groups.  I  saw  them 
now  and  then  lend  a  hand  when  any  thing 
called  for  assistance.  Nor  were  there  any 
idle  inspectors  or  watchmen  to  be  seen ;  the 
merchant  knew  he  could  trust  to  his  work- 
man's honor. 

Crossing  the  broad  clean  street  that  lay 
between  a  stately  row  of  warehouses  and 
the  water,  I  looked  in  at  a  merchant's  office. 
It  was  a  charming  scene  of  comfoi-t  and  ge- 
niality. A  number  of  bright-faced  clerks 
were  busy  at  desks,  wonders  of  convenience, 
and  among  them,  like  a  father  surrounded 
by  his  children,  sat  the  head  of  the  firm. 

His  was  not  a  hard,  calculating  face,  but 
plainly  that  of  a  warm-hearted  friend  and 
instructor.  Rising  at  that  moment,  and 
stepping  to  one  of  his  clerks,  he  proceeded 
to  show  him  why  he  thought  it  better  to  buy 
coffee  at  the  present  market  price.  To  this 
end  the  two  consulted  books,  and  did  some 
calculating.  Another  clerk,  much  interest- 
ed, begged  to  be  allowed  to  listen.  The 
merchant  referred  to  former  accounts  and 
the  most  private  books  of  the  firm. 

"  When  you  set  up  for  yourself,"  I  heard 
him  say,  "  this  point  will  be  of  great  value 
to  you." 

It  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  clerks 
to  see  they  loved  him. 

I  must  have  presented  an  unprepossessing 
look  at  the  door ;  but  the  merchant  bowed  in 
the  kindest  way. 

"  Enter,  Sir,  enter.  I  see  you  are  a  stran- 
ger. Is  there  any  thing  in  which  I  can  be 
of  service?" 

The  most  timid  would  have  been  embold- 
ened by  such  a  greeting.  I  went  in.  I  told 
him  I  wanted  employment,  and  was  encour- 
aged to  say  that  a  place  in  his  establish- 
ment was  a  piece  of  luck  I  had  hardly  hoped 
to  meet. 

Naturally  too  bashful  to  mention  salary, 
my  embarrassment  was  relieved. 

"  I  make  it  a  rule  to  pay  low  at  first,"  he 
said,  "at  least  until  I  can  form  an  opinion 
of  my  clerk ;  but  of  course  you  will  have 
enough  to  live  on  comfortably,"  mentioning 
what  to  my  mind  was  a  little  fortune.  "  You 
will  doubtless  wish  to  see  a  little  more  of 
the  city  before  you  settle  down  to  work.  I 
will  give  you  a  letter  to  an  old  friend  of 
mine  who  has  had  bad  luck  in  business.  He 
will  take  good  care  of  you." 

This  was  a  merchant  who  had  lost  his 
fortune,  and,  too  proud  to  allow  his  friends 
to  reinstate  him,  took  boarders  in  his  family 
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until  he  had  recovered.  As  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, my  new  friend  walked  a  little  way  with 
me. 

The  business  houses  were  marvels  of  com- 
fort and  stability ;  their  credit  was  on  a  par 
with  their  architecture.  Such  a  thing  as  an 
embezzlement  of  funds,  he  informed  me,  had 
not  occurred  for  years.  The  business  men 
retire  as  soon  as  they  have  amassed  a  respect- 
able fortune,  and  devote  themselves  to  liter- 
ary and  scientific  pursuits,  or  such  employ- 
ment as  each  one  likes.  An  immense  for- 
tune was  a  thing  hardly  known.  It  had  been 
found  that  many  moderate  wealths  made  a 
better  community,  and  fostered  great  finan- 
cial undertakings  better.  Thus  it  happened 
that  young  men  never  inherited  an  over- 
grown fortune,  but  for  some  years  at  least 
were  compelled  to  work.  Most  of  those  who 
could  afford  it  lived  permanently  in  the  coun- 
try ;  a  few  passed  the  winter  in  the  city,  but 
the  transportation  was  so  swift  and  conven- 
ient that  a  man  could  have  both  city  and 
country  within  fifteen  minutes  of  each  other. 

Other  surprises  delighted  me  as  I  left  my 
friendly  employer  and  journeyed  alone  into 
the  town.  The  carriage  I  used  was  roomy 
and  elegantly  furnished.  It  contained  a  doz- 
en handsome  chairs  that  fitted  the  figure. 
By  touching  a  spring  the  back  sank,  and  a 
foot-rest  arose  to  form  a  lounge  more  or  less 
reclining  as  one  wished.  It  was  an  unfail- 
ing pleasure  to  lean  back  and  watch  through 
plate-glass  windows  the  handsome  passers, 
noting  the  while  the  wonderful  effects  in 
architecture.  For  the  buildings,  like  the 
people  again,  seemed  to  harmonize  one  with 
the  other.  There  was  no  overcrowing  of  one 
edifice  by  the  other;  each  was  built  with 
subtle  regard  to  the  needs  of  its  neighbors, 
so  that  all  fitted  into  harmonious  groups. 

The  gentleman  who  asked  my  fare  in  an 
apologetic  tone  surprised  me  by  asking  the 
smallest  known  coin  for  all  this  luxury.  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He 
gave  me  a  ticket  to  a  debate  and  lecture  by 
members  of  a  conductors'  club  to  which  he 
belonged ;  the  picture  of  his  club  might  have 
been  that  of  a  palace.  He  also  informed  me 
that  the  driver,  who  guided  his  beasts  en- 
tirely by  the  voice,  was  president  of  a  great 
society  for  the  promotion  of  kindness  to  an- 
imals. But  that  of  which  he  seemed  the 
proudest  was  the  fact  that  a  member  of  his 
club  had  originated  an  association  to  afford 
relief  to  certain  Northern  and  Eastern  cities 
cursed  with  drunkenness.  Great  success 
had  been  obtained  in  the  worst  hot-bed  of 
the  vice.  When  he  called  this  town  Bosson 
I  struggled  hard  with  memory  to  place  the 
name. 

If  I  had  felt  embarrassed  at  meeting  my 
employer,  what  was  my  awkwardness  at 
being  ushered  by  a  little  fairy  into  a  lofty 
drawing-room,  and  seeing  a  beautiful  lady 
advance  from  between  two  folding-doors? 


But  she  had  in  a  still  greater  degree  the 
high-bred  calm,  the  cultured  interest,  that 
quiets  and  attracts.  The  soft  rustle  of  her 
simple  but  peculiar  robe  had  hardly  ceased 
when  I  was  already  feeling  for  her  all  the 
respectful  adoration  my  mother  might  have 
won,  had  she  been  spared  me  in  such  radiant 
shape. 

With  an  enthusiasm  bordering  on  religion 
I  kissed  the  smooth  hand  she  held  out  to 
mine. 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  "  you  see  before  you  a 
rude  country  boy,  who  would  give  part  of 
his  life  if  he  could  make  your  house  his 
home ;  I  am  rough,  but  I  can  learn  to  be 
more  worthy  of  a  place  at  your  table  and 
citizenship  in  this  wonderful  city.  I  know 
you  will  assist  me  with  your  motherly  ad- 
vice; the  gratitude  will  be  the  pleasantest 
sentiment  in  my  after-life." 

She  looked  with  large  clear  eyes  into  mine. 
"  My  son,  you  are  thrice  welcome." 

Perhaps  it  was  due  to  my  feeling  of  utter 
inferiority,  but  I  never  felt  more  than  the 
most  respectful  adoration  for  the  daughters 
of  my  hostess.  It  is  nothing  to  say  they 
were  lovely.  Loveliness  was  so  common  in 
the  Golden  City  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  variety,  beauty  would  have  lost 
its  effect.  As  it  was,  the  tendency  was  to 
turn  attention  to  character  rather  than  looks. 

Not  seldom  I  plied  my  hostess  with  ques- 
tions. "  How  is  it,"  I  once  inquired,  when 
she  had  refused  a  frank,  handsome  visitor 
the  permission  to  take  one  of  her  daughters 
to  the  opera — "  how  is  it  that  in  so  advanced 
a  city  two  pure  and  wise  young  people  can 
not  go  to  a  public  entertainment  alone  ?" 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  not 
exactly  a  violation  of  proprieties,  but  per- 
sons in  our  position  can  not  be  too  careful. 
Besides,  Angelica  has  been  rather  neglectful 
of  late  of  her  lessons  in  matrimonial  science, 
and  the  professor  must  not  find  her  unpre- 
pared." 

I  looked  over  at  the  slender  Angelica  talk- 
ing joyously  with  her  manly  admirer  in  the 
light  of  a  chandelier,  and  marveled  at  house- 
keeping in  connection  with  her. 

"  Greek,  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

"  Oh  no !  Greek  she  pursues  without  need 
of  a  push.  But  the  aesthetic  side  of  domes- 
tic life  is  too  subtile  for  a  young  girl  to  grasp 
readily ;  whereas  Sappho,  for  instance,  whom 
I  hope  you  too  will  some  day  read,  is  only 
too  readily  devoured  by  an  imaginative  girl." 

Supposing  very  naturally  that  my  host- 
ess's family  was  an  unusual  specimen  of 
high  breeding,  I  entered  with  some  anxiety 
the  drawing-rooms  of  a  friend  of  the  family 
who  gave  a  ball.  The  invitations  had  been 
informal,  but  every  one  was  elegantly  dress- 
ed. This  elegance  I  found  was  partly  sim- 
plicity and  partly  the  variety  of  a  good 
taste,  which  effected  what  it  chose  with  the 
commonest  material. 
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Visions  of  loveliness  passed  in  light  or  ear- 
nest converse  with  admiring  cavaliers,  but 
among  them  all  I  caught  not  one  envious 
look,  nor  did  I  overhear  one  ill-natured  re- 
mark. The  radiant  daughters  of  the  Golden 
City  seemed  to  have  many  things  to  talk 
about.  Books  and  music  formed  the  staple ; 
wit  and  happy  retort  sparkled  here  and 
there  in  a  careless  gayety  which  was  never 
impure.  Sometimes  a  couple  would  become 
involved  in  an  earnest  discussion  on  some 
more  serious  or  abstruse  topic,  but  in  almost 
every  case  an  elder  member  of  the  party 
would  laughingly  interrupt,  and  remind  them 
of  what  was  fitting  to  the  occasion. 

In  dancing  I  noticed  that  the  women  were 
not  seized  by  the  waist  after  the  coarse  prac- 
tice usual  at  our  rustic  balls ;  only  the  hands 
touched,  while  the  figure  was  free  to  take  as 
graceful  shapes  as  the  dancer  could  assume. 

In  spite  of  my  unattractive  exterior,  all 
were  kindness  itself.  Some  spoke  to  me 
without  ceremony:  on  gratefully  alluding 
to  it,  I  was  told  that  the  art  of  reading 
character  and  temperament  at  sight  had 
been  so  much  cultivated  that  most  of  the 
company,  particularly  the  women,  could 
tell  in  a  few  moments  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  a  stranger,  and  how  far  he  was  worthy 
of  kindness. 

My  informant  pointed  out  a  young  man 
who  seemed  very  much  neglected  by  the  fair- 
est of  the  assembly. 

"  This  youth,"  she  said,  "  has  come  among 
us  with  letters  bearing  the  most  distin- 
guished names  beyond  the  sea.  He  is  of 
royal  blood,  and  immensely  wealthy.  Yet 
there  are  few  of  our  better  classes  who  can 
not  gauge  him  as  an  individual,  and— you 
see  the  result !" 

I  was  promising  myself  on  the  morrow  a 
thousand  new  surprises  of  the  perfect  com- 
monwealth when  the  party  broke  up.  It  was 
hardly  midnight,  yet  the  air  struck  singu- 
larly chill.    I  shivered — and  awoke  ! 

The  drift-wood  fire  had  long  smouldered 
to  a  little  heap  of  ashes  and  scattered  brands, 
my  blankets  were  wet  with  a  heavy  dew, 
and  the  first  dawn  faintly  brightened  the 
east. 

The  harsh  change  had  left  me  dreary.  The 
fire  was  slow  in  kindling.  Mechanically  a 
frugal  breakfast  was  prepared  and  eaten. 
But  heat  and  food  work  wonders  with  the 
saddest  landscape.  I  was  almost  cheerful 
as  I  placed  the  canoe  in  the  shallow,  bal- 
anced carefully  into  the  seat  flush  with  the 
water's  edge,  dropped  paddle  vigorously, 
and  shot  away  into  the  Great  Bay. 

A  sudden  exhilaration  fell  upon  me.  I 
had  read  of  second-sight.  The  dream  was 
present  to  my  mind.  I  felt  it  was  a  premo- 
nition of  the  glad  reality  toward  which  ev- 
ery sweep  drew  mo  a  little  nearer. 

The  morning  breeze  had  followed  in  a 
long  dark  line.    Now  it  was  on  me.  Step- 


ping masts  and  spreading  dainty  sails  of 
muslin,  I  steered,  paddle  under  arm,  for  that 
point  on  the  open  horizon  where  I  had  seen 
the  Golden  City  the  night  before. 

How  long  I  sailed!  The  sun  came  up, 
and  stood  above,  strange  with  a  haziness 
that  did  not  conceal  distant  things.  On 
and  on !  Now  the  wind  stopped,  and,  pad- 
dling forward,  the  light  boat  seemed  to  eat 
the  distance.  At  last,  when  I  began  to  fear 
that  an  unknown  current  held  me  back,  al- 
though seeming  to  fly  like  a  bird  on  the 
way,  I  saw  the  further  shore.  Far  ahead  it 
lay,  a  long  flat  cloud  hanging  on  the  horizon. 

Had  I  run  as  I  intended.  Fire  Island  Light 
would  have  long  ago  shown  up.  Could  a 
storm  last  night  have  broken  through  the 
narrow  strip  of  grass-bound  sand,  and  was 
I  being  drawn  out  to  sea?  On  this  coast 
every  winter  sees  a  change.  Sometimes  a 
great  storm  blocks  an  inlet  with  sand ;  then 
to  save  the  fisheries  a  furrow  must  be  labo- 
riously traced,  through  which  the  sea  may 
stretch  a  tiger  paw  and  scoop  a  passage  out. 
Sometimes  again,  at  some  unlooked-for  point, 
the  ocean  tears  open  a  new  inlet,  and  the 
fishing  smacks  put  to  sea  above  the  spot 
where  houses  have  stood  for  years. 

Had  this  last  happened  ?  I  felt  surer  of 
one  thing  than  of  any  other  this  eventful 
day :  the  run  had  been  due  west ;  from  the 
quarter  where  I  had  seen  the  phantasm 
Golden  City  the  keen  lifted  nose  of  my  boat 
had  never  swerved. 

I  looked  behind. 

There,  far  to  left  and  rear,  arose  the  well- 
known  warning  finger  of  Fire  Island  Light ; 
over  against  it  the  scattered  cottages  of 
Babylon ;  beyond  both — miles  on  miles  it 
stretched — the  Great  South  Bay. 

Well,  it  was  useless  to  wonder.  The  fact 
was  that  in  some  way  I  had  passed  beyond 
the  bay.  More  than  that,  I  was  above !  I 
must  be  on  an  air-river,  passing  over  what 
heretofore  had  been  solid  earth ! 

All  this  flashed  across  me  in  an  instant. 
Another  moment  and  I  was  plying  the  pad- 
dle desperately  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
dark  cloud.    The  situation  was  accepted. 

The  warmth  brought  about  by  rapid  work 
began  to  thaw  my  frozen  wits.  This,  I  said 
to  myself,  is  the  very  place  where  I  saw  the 
Golden  City.  Last  night  I  Visited  it  in  my 
dream  ;  to-day  the  fancy  of  sailing  up  to  it  in 
person  is  coming  true !  The  real  Golden  City ! 
If  the  dream  surpassed  the  city  to  which  I 
have  been  journeying,  how  much  more  glo- 
rious than  the  dream  must  this  one  prove ! 
It  looks  dark  now,  because  the  light  strikes 
at  the  wrong  angle ;  but,  as  I  near,  the  gold 
will  come  in  sight ! 

Now,  although  the  boat  was  flying  like 
the  wind,  I  could  detect  little  increase  in 
the  object  toward  which  I  was  going.  As 
aid  from  me  was  useless,  I  stretched  myself 
at  length,  and  fell  to  considering  it. 
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A  wedge-shaped  darker  mass  could  be 
distinguished,  surrounded  by  clouds  of  a 
lighter  texture.  But  as  I  looked  the  central 
mass  began  to  contract,  just  as  a  jelly-fish  in 
motion  draws  itself  together  before  it  beats 
the  water. 

Earth  it  was  not,  nor  was  it  cloud.  Some- 
thing between  the  two  lay  in  a  great  prom- 
ontory, bathed  by  two  shining  rivers  which 
met  at  the  point ;  the  broad  upper  end  dis- 
appeared in  the  north. 

A  mist  passed  rapidly  over  the  object. 
For  six  hours  the  obscuration  was  complete. 
From  the  moment  I  saw  it  again  the  central 
mass  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  like  a  bellows, 
sucking  from  the  north  and  across  the  riv- 
ers the  material  of  which  it  was  composed. 
This  must  be  the  force,  I  thought,  which  is 
hurrying  me.  There  is  certainly  ground 
for  alarm,  for  who  can  say  what  fate  awaits 
a  person  drawn  into  that  mysterious  centre  ? 

It  was  about  four  hours  that  I  had  lain 
watching  the  peculiar  shape,  when  suddenly 
a  great  black  cloud  arose  behind  it ;  from  a 
form  like  a  fist  shot  five  great  fingers  to  the 
zenith  and  slowly  closed  upon  the  darker 
mass.  Then  began  a  violent  contraction ; 
vast  quantities  of  the  mass  were  quickly 
ejected  in  every  direction ;  the  hand  rose  a 
little  and  stood  threatening.  Thereupon  a 
portion  of  that  cast  out  returned,  but  the 
greater  part  did  not  follow. 

It  was  useless  to  conjecture  ;  I  could  only 
lie  and  watch.  Luckily  I  was  provisioned 
for  several  days. 

At  the  end  of  six  hours  I  was  near  enough 
to  be  sure  of  the  fact  that  this  was  not  a 
cloud,  but  rather  a  great  sponge.  Moreover, 
when  it  began  to  contract  once  more,  I  sus- 
pected that  the  material  ejected  was  a  swarm 
of  living  things. 

The  ensuing  hours  were  long.  There  was 
evidently  no  Golden  City  here,  but  I  was  im- 
patient of  the  drawing  aside  of  the  veil,  and 
the  consequent  tide  which  must  bring  me 
close. 

The  moment  came.  With  indescribable 
swiftness  I  w^as  hurried  toward  the  mass,  and 
found  myself  floating  before  one  of  many 
Tegular  projections  which  fringed  it  on  the 
shining  rivers. 

It  took  some  time  to  realize  all  the  strange- 
ness of  the  place.  The  projection  was  quak- 
ing like  a  bog,  but  a  landing-place  was  not 
to  be  seen,  had  I  dared  to  trust  myself  to 
land. 

Suddenly  upon  the  extremity  of  this  jetty 
I  espied  a  living  being.  It  was  a  man  with 
a  head  the  size  of  a  fist,  hollow  chest,  and 
broad,  thin  shoulders.  His  back  seemed  to 
have  fallen  away,  but  any  loss  was  made  up 
in  front,  for  his  waistcoat  protruded  as  if 
several  good-sized  pillows  had  been  stowed 
beneath  it.  This  being  regarded  me  con- 
temptuously, and  answered  my  hesitating 
questions  in  Elizabethan  English. 


"  Can't  land  here — government  property. 
No  baggage,  I  see ;  so  it  wouldn't  pay  to  go 
through  yer.  Golden  City  ?  You  bet — for 
our  ring  it  is.  Look  here."  He  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  waistcoat  and  pulled  it  out  full 
of  gold  pieces. 

As  this  was  said  with  a  horrid  laugh,  I 
shot  on.  Upon  the  next  projection  stood 
his  counterpart,  giving  orders  to  a  crowd  of 
workmen  who  differed  from  ordinary  hu- 
manity in  a  less  degree. 

"  What  gang  do  you  belong  to  ?"  he  asked. 
Then,  seeing  my  puzzled  look,  "  Oh,  I  see, 
you're  a  green  hand.  I'll  get  your  papers 
cooked  in  a  minute.  You've  time  to  do  the 
neat  thing  by  us  a  few  times.  This  here  be- 
longs to  the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  but  I  can 
fix  you  all  right." 

I  clambered  with  some  anxiety  to  the 
trembling  pier.  A  large  tin  boat  lay  along- 
side, from  which  bottles  and  bales  of  bright- 
colored  rags  were  being  discharged.  Carts 
jostled  each  other  in  confusion  as  they 
sought  to  come  and  go. 

I  now  perceived  that  I  was  on  the  edge 
of  a  thick  population.  The  dark  mass  I  had 
seen  was  a  city,  a  sort  of  flat  comb,  full  of 
man-like  bees.  The  houses,  if  those  long 
lines  of  windows  and  doors  were  houses,  had 
nothing  green  growing  about  them.  Here 
and  there  stood  idle  men  dressed  in  broad- 
striped  clothes  with  chains  on  feet  and  arms. 

Pointing  to  these  men,  my  companion  re- 
assured my  distrust  by  informing  me  that 
he  had  belonged  to  the  police.  I  naturally 
asked  for  information. 

The  dress  of  the  police,  so  he  informed  me, 
was  to  make  them  more  conspicuous;  the 
chains,  to  prevent  too  swift  a  motion,  or  any 
tendency  to  use  the  club  unreasonably. 
Thus  criminals  were  allowed  fair  play. 

As  we  turned  to  leave  the  pier  I  saw  a 
horse  and  cart  drop  through  the  dock,  which 
closed  upon  them  again.  Very  little  notice 
was  taken  of  this. 

We  picked  our  way  along  the  filthy  street. 
I  was  oppressed  with  doubt  whether  this 
was  real  mud  I  was  walking  through,  wheth- 
er the  buildings  and  vessels  had  any  reality 
beyond  the  life-like  pictures  of  a  day-dream. 
But  I  was  awake  and  rational. 

I  now  began  to  feel  the  restless  hurry  of 
the  populace  ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  too  must  be 
at  something.  They  worked,  walked,  talk- 
ed, twice  as  fast  as  any  other  beings  I  had 
ever  heard  of ;  yet,  in  spite  of  their  quick- 
ness, what  they  did  seemed  to  result  in  very 
little.  It  was  not  surprising  that  they  look- 
ed spare  and  sad. 

We  turned  into  a  dingy  office  guarded  by 
the  striped  police  and  packed  with  ruffians 
baser  than  my  guide.  Two  of  the  ugliest 
sat  before  a  table  on  which  stood  a  box. 
Shoving  a  little  paper  into  my  hand,  my 
friend  motioned  me  to  put  it  in  the  box.  As 
I  did  so  one  of  the  men  looked  as  if  he  was 
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about  to  object,  but  my  friend  hastened  to 
assure  him  that  it  was  "all  right." 

At  this  moment  a  cry  of  murder  arose  in 
the  room,  and  a  man  fell  to  the  floor.  The 
murderer  was  immediately  congratulated  by 
his  friends  present,  and  one  of  them  asking 
his  reason  for  it,  he  replied  he  was  rather 
sorry,  but  he  was  a  little  mad  at  the  time. 
Under  cover  of  the  stir  occasioned  by  the 
murder  I  slipped  out,  although  I  knew  my 
friend  had  more  for  me  to  do. 

On  the  street  I  came  in  contact  with  a 
tall,  sallow  citizen  hurrying  by  with  an  eager 
look  on  his  face.  He  fell  to  abusing  me,  but 
at  a  second  view  changed  his  tone. 

"  Ah !  I  guess  you  are  a  stranger,  Sir.  Ex- 
cuse my  hastiness ;  you  will  allow  something 
for  provocation,  I  am  sure.  May  I  inquire 
where  you  come  from  f" 

"  The  Great  South,"  I  answered. 

"  Sir,"  he  cried,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  knew 
it  at  first  glance.  A  noble,  chivalrous  son  of 
the  Sunny  South.  Let  me  grasp  a  hand  that 
has  never  been  soiled  with  sordid  labor,  but 
has  curbed  the  steed,  or  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  happy  slaves.  Sir,  dine  with  me 
to-day !  Here  is  my  card.  Enough,  enough ; 
your  face  and  land  be  your  credentials.  I 
am  overwhelmed  with  business ;  these  rail- 
roads will  be  the  death  of  me !" 

So  they  have  railroads,  I  thought.  Well, 
I'll  let  him  rest  in  his  delusion,  and  dine  at 
his  house. 

I  remembered  perfectly  my  dream,  the 
more  so  for  the  bitter  contrast  the  present 
reality  (for  I  could  swear  it  was  reality) 
presented.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  I  saw 
an  indistinct  general  likeness  just  here  with 
a  scene  of  that  dream. 

In  pursuance  of  the  idea  I  looked  about 
for  the  office  of  the  merchant  who  had 
agreed  to  employ  me  in  the  unreal,  but  at 
least  more  golden,  city. 

After  wandering  along  a  little  further, 
hustled  by  coarse  fellows  in  rags  or  fine 
cloth,  assailed  with  curses  by  ruffians  in 
carts,  I  reached  the  office. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  I  heard  a 
gruff  voice  ask.    It  was  my  merchant ! 

The  room  was  small,  dirty,  full  of  grim 
desks.  At  these  sat  a  number  of  thin,  sal- 
low clerks,  who  were  hard  at  work  doing 
nothing.    None  looked  up. 

The  voice  issued  from  a  little  inner  room, 
wherein  sat  a  corpulent  Golden  Citizen  of  a 
forbidding  aspect.  Craft  and  avarice  had 
made  bad  work  with  the  expression  of  his 
face,  but  I  vaguely  traced  a  resemblance. 

Feeling  as  if  I  knew  him,  inspired  per 
haps  with  the  confidence  a  dream  or  a  real- 
ity which  is  too  unreal  inspires,  I  told  him 
I  was  a  stranger  in  search  of  employment  in 
the  Golden  City. 

"  Got  nothing  for  you !"  he  cried,  in  an  an- 
gry tone.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  and 
seeing  what  a  different  figure  I  cut  from  the 


rest  of  his  townsmen,  he  asked  where  I 
came  from. 

"  Southampton,"  I  said.    "  By  canoe." 

"  What !  From  Oversea  ?"  he  cried,  get- 
ting up  and  bowing  backward  at  me  as  if 
he  had  a  hinge  in  his  back. 

I  now  perceived  the  inconvenience  attach- 
ing to  the  build  of  most  of  the  men  of  the 
Golden  City.  Having  no  backs,  and  large 
development  in  front,  it  is  only  by  doubling 
backward  that  they  can  bow.  The  facility 
is  different ;  in  general  the  greater  the  pe- 
culiar development  the  harder  to  bow ;  but 
strong  excitement,  like  fear  or  hope  of  gain, 
has  a  pliant  effect  on  the  stoutest. 

"  I  see,"  he  went  on ;  "  you  are  doubtless 
one  of  those  adventurous  noblemen  from 
Oversea,  who,  tired  of  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  his  ancestral  estates,  has  braved  alone  the 
dangers  of  the  passage,  and  now,  by  taking 
a  seat  in  a  counting-house,  desires  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  virtues  of  this  mighty  city. 
Welcome,  Sir !" 

He  placed  a  dry  hand  with  long  thin  fin- 
gers in  mine,  and  seemed  pleased,  but  un- 
comfortable, when  I  shook  it  warmly. 

Gazing  at  him  attentively,  I  perceived  on 
either  side  of  his  waist  certain  mouths,  as  of 
purses,  which  closed  with  clasps.  He  had  a 
nervous  way  of  clicking  with  them.  This 
began  to  make  me  wonder  whether  his  fig- 
ure was  naturally  so  enormous  in  the  waist, 
or  whether  a  kind  of  wallet  hung  from  chest 
to  knee. 

Ah!"  he  answered,  proudly,  "you,  if  pa- 
tient and  fearless,  may  some  day  have  a  sim- 
ilar one.  It  requires  a  painful  operation, 
which  we  pass  in  early  childhood.  It  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  distension  of  the 
outer  coating  of  the  heart.  With  me,  you 
see,  it  has  been  very  successful.  The  rest 
of  my  heart  does  all  the  necessary  work ;  but 
look  how  large  the  coating  has  grown !" 

He  unclasped  one  of  the  slits,  and  turning 
to  the  gas-light  above  his  desk,  showed  me 
bundles  of  green,  yellow,  and  white  slips 
within.  Several  rolls  of  gold  shone  among 
them ;  the  green  paper  I  recognized  as  money. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  it's  well  you  haven't  more 
gold.  Even  a  little  more  paper,  and  you 
could  not  get  away  from  here  at  all." 

"  Very  true.  A  profound  thinker,  with  a 
capacity  for  that  quick  generalization  for 
which  your  countrymen  of  Oversea  are  so 
famous !  It  does  form  a  painful  burden  at 
times,  especially  when  you  have  to  carry 
your  friend's  paper  also.  But  as  to  gold,  I 
do  not  care  for  it.  Currency  is  the  only  con- 
venient and  respectable  exchange.  It  will 
gradually  emancipate  us  from  foreign  influ- 
ence." 

"  You  believe,  I  suppose,  in  inflation  f "  said 
I,  at  ha^i-hazard,  having  heard  the  word  a 
good  deal  used  by  the  loudest  talkers  in  our 
village. 

"  Inflation,  Sir,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  is  the 
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discovery  of  our  century.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion which  will  place  the  Golden  City  and 
our  land  at  the  head  of  the  world.  Infla- 
tion is  the  key-note  to  success,  public  and 
private." 

With  the  feeling  that  all  would  come  in 
the  sequence  of  my  dream,  I  hinted  some- 
thing about  a  lodging. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  I  forgot.  An  old  friend, 
who  failed  very  disgracefully  the  other  day, 
has  set  up  a  boarding-house.  His  wife  runs 
it  until  he  can  resume.  He  has  taken  his  cue 
from  our  general  government,  and  is  buying 
up  his  own  paper  at  five  cents.  He  will 
be  a  rich  man  yet.  Sharp  fellow !  and  his 
wife  the  most  pushing  woman  in  the  city ! 
But  you  have  come  without  baggage,  of 
course.  They  wouldn't  like  that ;  I  will 
see." 

We  left  the  office  together.  The  street 
was  swarming  with  hurrying  forms;  some 
of  which  were  not  so  grotesque,  to  my  ways 
of  thought,  as  others.  Thus,  as  we  turned 
up  what  was  called  Wallet  Street,  we  passed 
a  fine -looking  man,  dignified  and  unwal- 
leted,  with  features  of  unusual  size  and 
strength.  He  was  plainly  clad,  and  bore  a 
portfolio  under  his  arm.  The  better-looking 
passers  would  often  raise  their  hats  respect 
fully,  but  my  merchant  had  nothing  for  him 
but  scorn. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  writer  fellow  who  thinks  he 
knows  every  thing.  Why,  he's  had  ever  so 
many  chances  to  make  money  by  writing  up 
the  winning  side,  and  has  always  refused. 
Afraid,  I  suppose !" 

V  Here  a  passer,  who  was  an  exact  duplicate 
of  himself,  caught  his  arm. 

"  A  son  of  Lord  Southampton,"  I  heard  my 
merchant  whisper.  Thereupon  the  other 
doubled  back  until  he  almost  touched  the 
ground. 

Just  here  we  passed  men  engaged  in  vari- 
ous peculiar  ways.  Certain  of  them  were 
seated  at  revolving  tables,  on  which  smoked 
little  bowls  of  an  amber-colored  liquid.  This 
they  would  taste,  with  countenances  of  the 
deepest  wisdom.  Others  thrust  canes  into 
barrels  and  tasted  what  adhered ;  while  still 
others  plucked  down  from  bales  and  fell  to 
picking  it  to  pieces,  their  faces  showing  the 
greatest  concern. 

My  comrade  winked  one  of  his  small  eyes. 
"  It's  all  humbug,"  he  whispered.  "  They 
don't  know  any  more  after  than  before." 

Ever  since  my  arrival  I  had  been  chan- 
ging minds  as  to  the  reality  of  all  I  saw, 
but  as  I  went  up  the  street  doubt  was  the 
stronger.  The  houses  became  more  shad- 
owy and  rotten-looking,  and  the  inhabitants 
more  lunatic  and  grotesque.  It  was  darker 
too ;  suddenly  the  truth  came  upon  me  that 
we  were  advancing  into  a  fog.  I  thought  to 
see  a  connection  between  its  density  and  the 
size  of  the  wallets. 

The  frequency  and  size  of  these  had  an  ex- 


citing effect  on  my  friend.  A  very  large  one 
made  him  enthusiastic. 

^'  There,  young  man,"  said  he — "  there  is 
a  man  I  tell  my  children  to  bow  to  with  rev- 
erence." 

"  That  great  ugly  yellow  man,  with  a  wor- 
ried look?" 

"Worried?  He  may  well  be!  I  wish  I 
were  worried  by  the  same  thing.  That  man 
is  worth  ten  sextillions !" 

A  flat  building,  with  a  hideous  flight  of 
great  steps,  loomed  out  on  the  right  through 
the  thickest  fog.  A  man  of  slender  propor- 
tions stood  near  by,  and  reached  his  hand 
through  the  blank  stone  wall.  Each  time 
he  did  so  he  withdrew  it  filled  with  gold 
pieces.  He  would  then  look  warily  about, 
and  throw  them  excitedly  across  the  street 
to  certain  men  standing  before  a  building- 
ornamented  in  pewter.  These  cast  them  in 
at  the  doorway. 

We  had  turned  and  reached  the  door  of 
this  latter,  when  my  friend,  seizing  me  ex- 
citedly by  the  hand,  hurried  me  in.  "  Look 
there  !"  he  cried,  in  triumph. 

We  stood  above  a  room  more  like  the  rat- 
pit  at  Mooney 's  in  Sag  Harbor  than  any  I  had 
ever  seen.  On  its  circular  floor  a  crowd  of 
citizens,  larger  walleted  than  I  had  thought 
existed,  were  tearing  about,  in  and  out ;  now 
in  clusters,  now  rushing  many  upon  one,  as 
if  to  overwhelm  him.  But  at  first  no  one 
seemed  hurt. 

Som^  were  the  size  of  balloons. 

"  How,"  said  I,  "  can  one  man  support  such 
enormous  weights  as  some  of  these  pouches  ?" 

"  That's  just  it,"  he  answered.  "  Inflation, 
my  dear  fellow  !  Some  of  them  are  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  others  are  full  of  gas." 

The  din  and  hubbub  were  terrific.  A  gro- 
tesque figure  mounted  on  a  kind  of  tribune, 
and  holding  a  paper  from  which  he  wished 
to  read,  beat  terribly  with  a  great  wooden 
hammer  upon  his  desk  to  procure  a  little 
quiet.  No  one  took  the  smallest  notice  of 
him,  however ;  but  each  continued  rushing 
upon  his  neighbor,  his  arm  upraised,  and 
sawing  the  air  with  forefingers  outstretched, 
screaming  unintelligible  cries  until  red  in 
the  face. 

But  every  now  and  then,  after  vainly 
trying  to  keep  down,  one  would  rise  from 
the  floor,  his  arms  and  legs  hanging  miser- 
ably from  his  inflated  middle,  and  float  out 
through  the  sky-light,  left  open  for  that  pur- 
pose. Then  all  the  rest  would  shout  and 
gesticulate  still  more  furiously. 

"  Gone  u\),  gone  uj) !"  came  hoarsely  from 
their  midst. 

An  equally  unhappy  fate  overtook  certain 
others.  Whether  in  sport  or  earnest  was 
not  plain,  but  one  or  a  certain  set  of  men 
would  draw  either  ox-horns  on  their  heads 
or  bears'  claws  on  their  hands,  and  set  upon 
a  single  comrade  or  a  small  knot  of  men. 

At  the  touch  of  these  magical  instruments 
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the  wallets  of  the  assailed  would  often  ex- 
plode with  a  report,  or  collapse  with  a  dull 
clang.  In  the  former  case  they  were  over- 
inflated;  in  the  latter  their  greatness  had 
been  simulated  by  a  cleverly  contrived  lin- 
ing of  brass. 

''What  becomes  of  them?"  I  asked,  with 
some  concern. 

"The  Great  Black  Hand  squeezes  them 
out." 

I  turned  willingly  away  from  the  scene 
of  painful  eagerness  below  me.  As  we  work- 
ed our  way  out  through  an  anxious-looking 
crowd,  I  caught  by  sympathetic  reflection 
the  worry  and  care  which  seemed  to  torment 
them  all.  Something  oppressed  me  vaguely. 

"  I  thought,"  said  I,  sadly,  "  that  stocks 
going  down  was  a  bad  sign." 

"  Oh  no.  Some  people  are  scared  at  this, 
but  it  all  stimulates  business.  Immediate 
cause  is  as  follows.  The  farmers  out  West 
must  have  lower  freights  on  railroads  to 
send  their  crops  to  market.  Now  when 
Weed  gets  things  fixed,  he'll  have  a  law 
putting  down  freights.  But  Weed  has  just 
got  control  of  all  the  railroads  and  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  when  he  puts  freights 
down,  railroads  will  stop  making  money,  and 
stop  paying  people  who  hold  their  stock. 
Consequently  no  one  wants  to  keep  their 
stock,  every  one  tries  to  sell  at  any  price, 
and  down  goes  your  market !  You  arrived 
very  oj^portunely ;  this  is  a  Wallet  Street 
panic."  , 

"  But  I  thought  inflation  was  the  cry." 

"  Oh,  well,  every  thing  can  be  overdone. 
We  must  have  low  freights.  Why,  the  West 
is  standing  still.  Hasn't  been  a  new  road 
chartered  for  two  months." 

"But  if  the  existing  railroads  make  no 
profits  out  of  low  rates,  how  can  you  expect 
people  to  invest  their  money  in  new  ones — 
for  I  suppose  they  build  the  roads  ?" 

"Well,  when  Weed  gets  going  you  will  see 
the  right  thing  done.  We'll  have  govern- 
ment railroads,  and  all  these  presidents  and 
stock  manipulators  can  pack  up.  You  have 
no  such  troubles  in  your  well-governed  land." 

I  thought  of  the  only  government  and  the 
only  railroad  I  had  ever  seen — old  Judge 
Sammis  and  the  Sag  Harbor  branch. 

The  gloom,  physical  and  moral,  that  hung 
over  Wallet  Street  made  me  hear  with  little 
surprise  that  most  of  the  men  I  had  seen 
were  really  blind,  although  they  moved 
about  as  if  they  saw.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn 
into  the  main  artery  of  this  extraordinary 
place,  a  narrow  street  firmly  wedged  with 
vehicles,  wliich  moved  on  a  few  inches  every 
five  minutes.  The  air  was  thick  with  curses. 
It  seemed  to  madden  the  drivers  to  see  the 
furious  crowd  boiling  past  them.  Indeed, 
these  exasperated  men  were,  I  think,  the 
only  citizens  I  liad  seen  at  a  stand-still. 

The  fog  was  lighter  at  a  point  where  five 
roads  met ;  we  gained  an  open  space. 


Looking  up,  I  saw  the  dim  outline  of  the 
Great  Black  Hand  streaming  high  above  us 
in  the  sky.  I  besought  my  friend  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  its  meaning. 

His  face  fell. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  meditatively,  "we 
love  wealth  here  so  much  because  it  is  so 
easily  lost.  Other  things — knowledge,  for 
instance — are  kept  without  difficulty,  and 
therefore  are  not  so  valuable.  Now  the 
Great  Hand  is  the  surest  ruin  to  wealth.  It 
comes  suddenly  and  without  warning ;  it  at- 
tacks great  and  little  fortunes  alike ;  the 
city  shrinks  in  its  grasp,  and  the  country 
about  is  filled  with  despairing  fugitives. 
Many  wallets  burst ;  some  victims  are  sacri- 
ficed. It  is  stagnation  to  drag  on  existence 
in  the  country;  fresh  air  and  exercise  only 
plague  them  with  regrets.  To  win  back 
their  former  joys  they  must  drudge  as  before 
by  day,  and  hurry  out  into  the  country  at 
night,  until  with  swollen  wallet  they  may 
perhaps  return  to  die  within  the  limits  of 
the  Golden  Town." 

"  That  accounts  for  the  sadness  I  see  on 
every  face." 

"  Many  business  houses  closed  their  doors 
when  that  shadow  fell  upon  them  yesterday. 
Clerks  and  principals  have  been  hurried  into 
the  outer  world.  That  over  there  we  call  a 
Suspension.  It  wasn't  the  directors'  fault ; 
they  are  very  good  fellows ;  it  was  a  railroad 
did  it." 

At  a  certain  point  the  way  was  blocked 
with  workmen,  poor  women,  pinched  clerks, 
and  needy  of  all  classes.  They  were  be- 
sieging a  green  door.  This  had  been  a  place 
of  deposit.  The  day  before  payments  to  de- 
positors had  been  refused. 

"But,"  said  I,  "if  a  railroad  with  high 
freights  has  brought  them  to  this,  what  ruin 
will  not  railroads  bring  when  low  charges 
begin  ?" 

"Well,  they've  got  to  come  down  all  the 
same.  Oh,  we  would  do  very  well  if  people 
would  only  circulate  their  money.  Just  now 
they  hoard  it,  instead  of  buying  foreign 
clothes  and  wine,  and  that  makes  a  tight 
money  market." 

I  remembered  the  bottles  and  ribbons  I 
had  seen  discharging  when  I  first  set  foot  in 
this  unnatural  place. 

"  This,"  said  my  guide,  pointing  to  a  low, 
dingy-looking  building  standing  in  a  garden 
— "  this  is  the  Golden  Hall,  where  the  city 
officers  preside.  It  cost  fourteen  millions, 
and  is  not  yet  finished.  Let  us  go  in  and 
see  Weed." 

We  entered,  and  found  that  all  the  parti- 
tions had  been  knocked  away  to  form  a  hall. 
This  was  to  accommodate  an  immense  man 
who  sat  on  a  wheeled  chair,  and  whose  wal- 
let was  so  marvelously  distended  that  it  had 
to  be  supported  on  a  trestle.  He  had  a 
bloated  and  cunning  face.  It  was  plainly 
his  disfigurement  which  lent  him  such  weight 
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in  public  estimation,  but  he  also  enjoyed,  the 
name  of  the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  and  his  two 
body-servants  were  judges. 

As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  spoke 
with  a  thick  voice, 

"Well,  young  feller,  voted  for  me  yet? 
Yes?  How  often?  Only  once?  Well,  you're 
green  yet.  Do  better  next  time.  Here,  take 
hold." 

He  handed  me  a  piece  of  green  paper, 
which  promised  to  be  a  hundred  dollars. 

"You're  a  deep  hand,"  said  my  friend, 
with  evident  admiration,  as  we  left  the  hall. 
"Voted  already,  and  for  Weed!  You  will 
do.  You  ought  to  have  been  born  in  the 
Golden  City." 

I  learned  several  interesting  particulars 
about  Weed.  He  was  governor,  mayor,  and 
comptroller  all  in  one.  The  citizens  had 
argued  that  a  new  and  empty  man  would 
only  repeat  the  same  story,  and  plunder  till 
he  too  was  full.  It  was  better  to  keep  Weed, 
now  he  had  gorged  himself.  There  was  now 
a  direct  communication  between  his  wallet 
and  the  treasury ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  treas- 
ury. My  friend  added  that  there  was  great 
discontent,  but  that  Weed  held  the  cards, 
and  to  all  complaints  asked,  mildly,  "  what 
they  were  going  to  do  about  it." 

Noticing  a  deep  moodiness  on  the  face  of 
my  friend,  I  tried  to  find  the  cause.  At  last, 
in  a  burst  of  confidence,  he  told  me  a  sad 
tale  of  oppression.  It  appeared  that  the 
tax-collectors  of  the  general  government 
had  passed  his  goods  as  correct,  but  that 
government  spies  had  been  introduced  into 
his  office,  and  had  unearthed  a  small  under- 
valuation that  no  one  had  perceived.  To 
avoid  the  closing  of  his  business  and  a  long 
litigation  with  a  powerful  government,  in 
which  his  reputation  would  have  been  ruin- 
ed, he  had  consented  to  compromise  the 
claim.  The  tax  unpaid  was  ten  dollars. 
He  had  been  forced  to  buy  himself  o&  for 
one  hundred  thousand! 

"  But  you  are  not  guilty ;  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  free  country." 

My  merchant  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  They  say,"  said  he,  "  that  the  tax  officers 
don't  know  when  an  under- valuation  oc- 
curs, and  so  they  must  have  spies  and  a 
Seizure  Bureau.  They  are  an  ignorant  set. 
Don't  know  their  geography  even." 

"  But  can  they  not  learn  in  time  ?" 

"They  don't  stay  long  enough  for  that. 
You  see,  they  are  appointed  because  they 
are  friends  of  influential  persons  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  tax-collector  pretends  to  ex- 
amine them  for  office,  but  it  is  all  a  farce, 
and  then  as  soon  as  government  changes 
they  are  cast  out  of  place." 

Alas !  thought  I  to  myself,  what  hope  for 
this  sordid  land?  The  general  government 
is  as  rotten  as  the  city ! 

We  took  a  conveyance  into  the  heart  of 
the  city.    It  was  a  cylinder  on  wheels,  with 
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narrow  benches  on  the  sides.  Upon  these 
sat  two  lines  of  people,  while  three  or  four 
rows  stood  or  leaned  at  different  angles  be- 
tween them.  No  one  could  move ;  it  was 
oppressively  hot ;  and  a  little  bell  kept  ring- 
ing every  moment  near  my  ear.  The  vehicle 
lurched  violently,  the  windows  rattled,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  horses  fell  down. 
My  comrade  thought  he  was  indulging  me 
in  an  aristocratic  whim  when  he  agreed  to 
take  a  seat  with  me  on  the  top. 

All  at  once  the  wagon  came  to  a  stand- 
still. On  the  street  a  ruffian  had  called  on 
us  to  stop,  and  now  compelled  it  by  leveling 
a  pistol  at  the  driver.  He  was  uglier,  but 
showed  more  back,  than  most  of  the  citizens. 

A  scream  arose  from  the  shapes  within, 
"  Don't  shoot !  don't  shoot !" 

"  Well,  get  out,  then — every  mother's  son 
of  you !" 

The  whole  party  hurried  out  in  a  moment. 
The  man  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd, 
which  seemed  to  sym^^athize  with  him,  but 
advised  him  to  have  mercy  on  us.  Under 
cover  of  this  diversion  the  passengers  rush- 
ed in  again,  and  we  drove  away. 

"  Poor  fellow !  he's  drunk,"  said  my  mer- 
chant, and  hastened  to  si)eak  of  other  things. 
He  began  a  eulogy  on  the  city.  I  could  not 
but  marvel  at  the  strangeness  of  his  modes 
of  thought,  the  singularity  of  his  taste.  An 
overgrown  structure,  loaded  with  coarse  dec- 
oration, made  him  hope  that  some  day  the 
whole  main  street  would  be  built  exactly  like 
it.  Yet  the  existing  architecture  was  monot- 
onous enough.  Here  and  there  a  building 
had  tried  to  lift  itself  above  its  comrades, 
and  wore  a  smirk  of  self-conceit.  Such  were 
always  out  of  place  in  regard  to  their  sur- 
roundings. They  called  attention  by  incon- 
gruous ugliness,  instead  of  pleasing  the  eye 
by  harmony  with  all  about  them.  But  wher- 
ever one  had  presumed  to  shove  itself  above 
the  common  level,  a  neighbor  was  engaged 
in  a  still  harder  elfort  at  notoriety. 

My  friend  informed  me  how  much  his  car- 
riage cost  as  we  drove  to  the  dinner  to  which 
I  had  been  asked.  On  the  most  fashionable 
street  we  were  ushered  into  a  narrow  house. 
Large  paintings  and  solid  stone  pitchers 
eight  feet  high  were  the  ornaments  of  the 
hall.  The  drawing-rooms,  lit  by  calcium 
lights,  contained  a  number  of  citizens  and 
citizenesses  of  the  most  approved  Golden 
City  shape.  Presented  as  a  scion  of  Oversea 
nobility,  any  thing  awkward  in  my  dress  or 
manner  was  admired  for  its  high-bred  oddity. 

By  careful  questions  to  one  and  another 
of  the  guests  I  learned  a  good  deal  of  news 
concerning  the  town,  and  confirmed  some  of 
my  own  observations. 

The  day  of  the  Golden  City  is  limited  to 
twelve  hours,  six  of  which  are  so  brilliantly 
lighted  that  night  may  be  said  to  have  no 
existence.  The  shortness  of  the  day  proba- 
bly accounts  for  the  haste  with  which  every 
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thing  is  done,  a  haste  that  strangers  feel  I 
very  painfully,  aud  which,  sooner  or  later, 
thev  imitate.  Like  watches  that  after  a 
certain  time  will  tick  alike,  the  stranger 
gets  his  pulses  beating  to  the  common  tune, 
and  loses  all  estimate  of  time  according  to 
his  old  standard. 

The  city  has  two  movements  each  day — a 
contraction  at  dusk,  and  an  expansion  at 
sunrise.  Its  buildings  can  not  be  otherwise 
than  soft,  for,  like  a  gigantic  sponge,  it 
squeezes  out  its  inhabitants  in  the  evening, 
only  to  draw  them,  and  many  new  citizens 
besides,  back  again  into  itself  in  the  morning. 

But  the  Bigwallets  can  buy  dwellings  in 
the  upper  city,  and  when  the  ebb  comes 
they  catch  and  lodge  in  these;  the  Little- 
pouches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cast  out  over 
the  rivers  or  far  beyond  the  town.  Such 
were  the  semi-diurnal  movements  I  had 
marked  from  my  canoe,  but  little  had  I  then 
guessed  their  meaning.  I  remembered  the 
sparkling  mist  that  hid  the  city  for  six 
hours,  and  the  swelling  of  the  central  mass, 
which  had  been  stopped  by  the  grasp  of  the 
Great  Black  Hand. 

The  women  at  length  arose  and  left  the 
room.  The  men  staid.  Our  host  now  led 
the  talk  to  his  own  travels  and  affairs,  giv- 
ing us  his  opinion  of  certain  members  of  his 
own  profession — the  law — who  had  object- 
ed to  certain  transactions  he  had  had  with 
corrupt  railway  magnates.  While  he  de- 
nounced his  opponents,  and  strove  to  prove 
himself  an  honest  man,  I  wandered  over  to 
a  wiudoAv-seat,  where  I  was  delighted  to 
find  the  face  that  had  so  pleased  me  in  Wal- 
let Street,  that  of  the  "  Avriter  fellow." 

The  benevolence  of  this  citizen's  features 
emboldened  as  much  as  his  intellectual  head 
and  dignified  presence  pleased  me.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  had  frankly  acknowledged 
the  sad  imx)ression  the  city  had  made. 

We  talked  a  long  Avhile.  In  the  kindest 
manner  my  new  friend  gave  me  to  under- 
stand how  harsh  my  judgment  was,  but 
how  natural  that  so  inexperienced  a  person 
should  so  err  in  that  direction.  Suddenly 
he  turned  and  pushed  open  the  casement. 

"  Look  steadfastly  down,  and  tell  me  what 
you  see,"  he  said. 

I  leaned  out,  and  gazed  steadily  down  at 
wliat  seemed  a  chaos  of  gray  clouds.  As  I 
looked  my  eye-sight  seemed  to  pierce  the 
clouds,  and  I  saw  below  a  great  town.  Aft- 
er a  little  w^hile  I  seemed  endowed  with  a 
telescopic  power  to  see  the  going  and  com- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  and  all  the  details  of 
the  city. 

Surprised,  I  drew  back  to  cast  a  question- 
ing look  at  my  friend.  He  smiled  in  a  kind- 
ly way,  and  closed  the  casement. 

"  At  ])resent  you  could  not  see  as  much 
again.  It  will  take  time  for  you  to  regain  the 
power  by  yourself.  But  what  surprises  you  ?" 
The  difference,"  said  I.    "  The  picture  I 


looked  at  a  moment  ago  was  a  residence  of 
beings  not  all  bad — no,  nor  all  good  either. 
I  am  confused.  I  seem  to  have  seen  three 
cities,  but  which  of  the  three  is  the  real  one 
I  can  not  decide." 

While  I  pondered  in  great  doubt  at  the 
moment  of  my  own  identity,  a  general  move 
was  made.  When  we  entered  the  drawing- 
room  I  was  compelled  to  recall  myself.  Then 
I  found  that  while  I  still  perceived  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  my  surroundings,  I  had  be- 
come alive  to  the  good  points  in  those  about 
me.  I  could  not  but  mark  the  lack  of  good 
health  in  the  citizenesses,  but  I  enjoyed  their 
sprightliness,  and  learned  to  admire  their 
fragile  beauty.  These  ladies  were  undoubt- 
edly absurd.  They  wore  a  deep  sole  on  one 
of  their  shoes  in  order  to  cause  them  to  lean 
very  much  to  one  side,  but  they  defended 
the  fashion  cleverly.  They  wore  great  loads 
of  hair  on  their  heads,  and  their  clothes  were 
alarmingly  open  about  the  breast ;  but  this, 
too,  was  a  matter  of  habit. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  my  friend's  sump- 
tuous house  more  had  I  not  been  informed 
by  my  late  host  that  the  merchant's  estab- 
lishment was  on  a  scale  his  earnings  did  not 
warrant.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  wealth  many  knew  him  to  be 
insolvent. 

This  tormented  me  much.  But  another 
cause  contributed  to  my  discomfort.  I  had 
been  slee]3ing  so  much  in  the  open  air  on 
hard  ground  that  the  sight  of  the  soft  bed, 
the  closeness  of  the  room,  oppressed  me  with 
a  leaden  weight.  I  suddenly  remembered 
the  canoe — a  boat  not  mine,  but  intrusted  to 
my  charge,  to  be  delivered  in  good  condition 
to  its  owner.  How  could  I  have  forgotten 
it  ?    What  chance  was  there  to  find  it  safe  ? 

I  slipped  from  the  house  aud  hastened 
down  the  city.  Yes,  there  it  lay,  untouched. 
I  was  tempted  to  explore  the  quiet  river  by 
the  light  of  the  thousand  lamps.  Stepping 
into  the  narrow  boat,  I  skimmed  forward 
toward  the  upper  town. 

All  at  once  the  light  vanished.  I  was  in 
utter  darkness,  and  borne  away  by  a  descend- 
ing stream.  After  a  little  I  heard  below  me, 
I  Avas  sure,  an  even  beat  and  rush  of  water. 
A  moment  later  it  began  to  lighten ;  a  bank 
loomed  up  through  flying  mists  ;  a  moon 
started  into  sight  and  stood  above.  Then 
I  saw  the  houses  of  Yonkers,  and  the  stern 
light  of  a  steamboat  hastening  down  the 
Hudson. 

Yonkers  was  my  destination,  and  I  had 
reached  it ;  but  how  ? 

Some  explanation  to  the  incredulous  seems 
imperative. 

There  is,  then,  a  bare  possibility  that,  wind 
aud  tides  agreeing,  a  canoe  contaiuiug.a  man 
iu  a  trance  might  float  out  to  sea  through 
Fire  Island  Inlet,  in  at  the  Narrows,  and  ui> 
the  Hudson. 

But  I  was  not  insensible,  truly ! 
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MY  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  G.  SAXE. 


Ah  !  well  I  love  these  books  of  mine, 

That  stand  so  trimly  on  their  shelves, 
With  here  and  there  a  broken  line 

(Fat  "  quartos"  jostling  modest  "  twelves"), 
A  curious  company,  I  own ; 

The  poorest  ranking  with  their  betters : 
In  brief — a  thing  almost  unknown — 

A  Pure  Democracy — of  Letters. 

A  motley  gathering  are  they ; 

Some  fairly  worth  their  weight  in  gold; 
Some  just  too  good  to  throw  away ; 

Some  scarcely  worth  the  place  they  hold. 
Yet  well  I  love  them,  one  and  all, 

These  friends  so  meek  and  unobtrusive^ 
Who  never  fail  to  come  at  call. 

Nor  (if  I  scold  them)  turn  abusive! 

If  I  have  favorites  here  and  there, 

And,  like  a  monarch,  pick  and  choose, 
I  never  meet  an  angry  stare 

That  this  I  take  and  that  refuse; 
No  discords  rise  my  soul  to  vex 

Among  these  peaceful  book-relations, 
Nor  envious  strife  of  age  or  sex 

To  mar  my  quiet  lucubrations. 


And  they  have  still  another  merit. 

Which  otherwhere  one  vainly  seeks, 
Whate'er  may  be  an  author's  spirit, 

He  never  uninvited  speaks ; 
And  should  he  prove  a  fool  or  clown, 

Unworth  the  precious  time  you're  spending, 
How  quickly  you  can  "  put  him  down," 

Or  "  shut  him  up,"  without  offending ! 

Here— pleasing  sight ! — the  touchy  brood  • 

Of  critics  from  dissension  cease ; 
And— stranger  still ! — no  more  at  feud. 

Polemics  smile,  and  keep  the  peace. 
See !  side  by  side,  all  free  from  strife 

(Save  what  the  heavy  page  may  smother), 
The  gentle  "  Christians"  who,  in  life. 

For  conscience'  sake,  had  burned  each  other. 

I  call  them  friends,  these  quiet  books, 

And  well  the  title  they  may  claim. 
Who  always  give  me  cheerful  looks 

(What  living  friend  has  done  the  same  ?) ; 
And,  for  companionship,  how  few, 

As  these,  my  cronies  ever-present, 
Of  all  the  friends  I  ever  knew 

Have  been  so  useful  and  so  pleasant  ? 


THE  characters  in  the  old  English  novels  who 
swear  copiously  upon  every  occasion,  and 
who  clinch  the  most  indifferent  and  vapid  obser- 
vations with  a  zounds  and  a  damme,  are  not  now 
held  to  be  masters  of  a  forcible  style,  but  merely 
of  one  that  is  brutal  and  repulsive.  Indeed,  the 
one  characteristic  common  to  all  the  great  mas- 
ters of  style  is  restraint  and  moderation.  They 
do  not  heap  epithet  upon  epithet  and  superla- 
tive upon  superlative,  but  a  superior  gravity  and 
sweetness  always  attend  them.  A  painter  would 
technically  say  of  the  best  literary  style  that  the 
prevailing  tint  is  a  cool  gray.  For  even  in  the 
most  highly  wrought  passages  the  words  are  so 
fit  and  expressive  that  there  is  no  sense  of  excess, 
or,  so  to  say,  of  mere  noise.  The  masters  under- 
stand their  instrument.  They  never  strain  it, 
and  they  scorn  to  play  tricks  with  it.  Hence 
their  style  is  both  forcible  and  flexible,  but  with- 
out effort  or  grimace.  How  many  a  musical  vir- 
tuoso seats  himself  at  the  piano  and  struggles  and 
wrestles  with  it,  smiting  the  keys  as  if  to  produce 
the  variety  of  a  full  orchestra,  tugging  for  an  im- 
possible effect,  and  by  his  contortions  and  fury 
fixing  attention  solely  upon  the  painful  and  in- 
adequate performance !  You  see  a  posturer  or  a 
gymnast ;  you  do  not  hear  music.  But  when 
Rubinstein  seated  himself  in  the  same  place  the 
mastery  was  so  perfect  that  the  instrument  van- 
ished, leaving  only  music. 

This  cool  moderation  and  freedom  from  excess 
are  finely  shown  in  Hawthorne  and  Thackeray, 
and  a  late  reviewer  points  out  the  same  quality 
in  Bryant's  poetry.  And  since  it  is  always  so 
delightful  and  effective,  why  might  it  not  be 
wisely  cultivated  by  writers  for  the  daily  press  ? 
Their  proper  aim  is  to  be  really  effective;  yet 
they — or  rather  we,  since  the  magazine  and  the 
newspaper  are  not  now  widely  separated  —  we 
constantly  confound  effect  with  sensationalism. 
The  mistake  is  like  the  effort  to  be  emphatic  by 
the  use  of  italics.     Milton  and  Addison  and 


Burke  and  Bacon  and  Emerson  and  Hawthorne 
are  much  better  models  than  Mr.  Pott,  of  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette^  with  his  brush  of  vermilion. 
Mr.  Pott  is  a  blackguard,  but  blackguardism  is 
not  force.  To  call  an  opponent  a  pitiful  whelp 
and  imbecile  caitiff,  to  describe  a  magistrate  as 
a  muck-worm  and  an  earwig,  or  a  stupid  rascal 
and  a  fat-witted  knave,  is  not  vigor,  but  extreme 
feebleness.  A  common  drab,  or  a  bar-room  sot, 
or  a  "  dock-walloper"  is  a  master  of  that  kind  of 
force.  To  call  such  writing  strong  and  mascu- 
line is  as  ludicrous  as  to  call  spitting  in  a  man's 
face  a  neat  retort.  "A  reptile  contemporary," 
said  Mr.  Pott,  "has  recently  sweltered  forth  his 
black  venom  in  the  vain  and  hopeless  attempt 
of  sullying  the  fair  name  of  our  distinguish- 
ed and  excellent  representative,  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Slumkey."  The  contemporary  is  further 
described  as  a  crawling  creature,  a  nameless 
wretch,  and  fiendish.  Mr.  Pott,  and  Mr.  Slurk 
of  the  Independent,  would  both  undoubtedly 
have  thought  Addison's  Freeholder  excessively 
tame.  Had  they  read  Addison's  exquisite  sat- 
ire upon  the  Tory  fox-hunter  who  exclaimed 
that  there  had  been  no  good  weather  since  the 
Revolution,  and  who,  although  he  had  not  time 
to  go  to  church  himself,  had  headed  a  mob  at 
the  pulling  down  of  two  or  three  meeting-houses, 
they  would  have  probably  asked  what  of  it,  and 
have  sneered  at  the  namby-pamby  Miss  Nancy 

who  had  not  vigor  enough  to  call  a  Tory  a  d  d 

old  fool. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  in  a  late  article  upon  Journalism 
and  Journalists,  mentions  Mr.  Greeley's  sneer, 
that  "of  all  horned  cattle  a  college  graduate  in 
a  newspaper  office  is  the  worst."  Had  Mr. 
Greeley  been  a  graduate,  he  might,  indeed,  have 
expressed  his  dissent  with  an  opponent  by  say- 
ing, "You  lie,  you  villain,  you  lie!"  but  he 
would  hardly  have  thought  it  a  forcible  style  of 
writing  in  any  other  than  the  fish-market  sense 
of  force.   A  style  which  would  not  become  hon- 
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est  men  in  conversation,  which  would  be  justly 
thought  coarse  and  vulgar,  does  not  change  its 
ohanicter  because  it  appears  in  a  newspaper.  It 
remains  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  those  who  are  not 
of  that  kind  know  it  to  be  so.  The  other  day  a 
newspaper  described  a  public  man  as  an  oaf  and 
a  witless  zany.  If  "  calling  names"  is  vigor,  it 
was  forcible  writing.  If  not,  it  was  as  forcible 
as  profanity,  but  no  more  so.  The  object  of 
criticism  of  public  men  and  measures  is  partly, 
at  least,  persuasion.  If  a  public  officer  is  pursu- 
ing a  wrong  or  injudicious  course,  the  editor  calls 
attention  to  the  foct,  and  shows  why  it  is  wrong 
or  impolitic.  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that 
the  officer  wishes  to  do  right,  and  will  candidly 
consider  arguments.  But  that  he  may  do  this 
there  must  not  only  be  arguments  to  consider, 
but  arguments  stated  in  a  way  to  lead  to  con- 
sideration. When,  therefore,  the  newspaper  so- 
licits his  attention  by  saluting  him  as  a  fatuous 
maggot,  he  knows,  and  every  body  else  knows, 
that  no  argument  is  intended,  but  only  ribaldry 
and  denunciation.  When  a  man  exhorts  you, 
*' Come,  let  us  reason  together,"  by  squirting 
foul  water  in  your  face,  something  else  than  rea- 
soning will  probably  follow. 

If,  however,  it  be  too  visionary  to  suppose 
that  newspaper  comments  are  of  any  use,  or  are 
meant  to  produce  any  impression  except  that  of 
impudent  smartness  upon  the  part  of  the  writer, 
then  Billingsgate  epithets  may  as  well  be  con- 
sidered forcible  as  the  finest  passages  in  litera- 
ture, and  Mr,  Pott  is  very  much  superior  to 
Milton  or  Addison.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  foolish 
illusion  to  suppose  that  moderation  of  phrase 
and  courtesy  of  tone  are  signs  of  weakness  or 
lameness.  Junius  is  not  most  effective  when 
most  vituperative,  and  Junius  is  swiftly  passing 
into  oblivion.  The  French  at  Fontenoy  who 
politely  invited  the  enem}'-  to  fire  first  were  not 
cowards,  nor  did  they  spare  their  own  volleys. 
Even  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  does  not  come  upon 
the  ground  and  denounce  his  adversary  as  a  ma- 
hgnant  pismire  ;  but  his  aim  is  not  less  sure  be- 
cause he  lifts  his  hat  before  he  raises  his  weapon. 
Many  a  young  writer  for  the  press  is  weak — that 
is,  full  of  superlatives  and  fury — because  he  is 
afraid  to  be  strong — that  is,  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable— and  one  good  way  for  him  to  correct 
his  style,  and  thereby  to  command  attention  and 
influence,  is  to  reflect  as  he  writes  that  his  read- 
ers are  quite  as  thoughtful  and  intelligent  as  he 
is,  and  that  the  public  which  most  newspaper 
writers  seem  to  have  in  mind  does  not  really  ex- 
ist as  a  newspaper-reading  public.  Those  per- 
sons, for  instance,  who  think  that  their  oppo- 
nents in  politics  are  all  knaves  or  fools  are  not 
readers  of  newspapers ;  while  those  who  are  read- 
ers do  not  need  to  be  told,  to  prevent  them  from 
transferring  their  allegiance,  that  every  thing 
which  the  other  party  does  is  base  and  corrupt, 
and  that  all  its  leaders  are  scoundrels.  And  the 
same  intelligence  which  enables  a  reader  to  re- 
tain liis  convictions,  although  he  knows  that 
many  honest  and  able  men  differ  from  him,  also 
enables  him  to  perceive  that  fury  is  not  force  nor 
sheer  blackguardism  vigor. 

Thh  return  of  the  victorious  crew  at  the  Sar- 
atoga University  Regatta  and  the  reception  in 
New  York  may  justly  be  described  as  "jolly." 
That  word  of  universal  application  in  the  mouths 


of  the  English,  from  the  praise  of  a  Madonna 
of  Raphael  to  that  of  a  saddle  of  venison,  was 
never  fitter  than  on  this  great  occasion.  The 
old  song  invites  all  concerned  to  give  a  loose 
to  joy  and  pleasure,  and  the  dons  of  Columbia 
College  and  the  revered  graduates  and  alumni 
had  evidently  turned  out  for  that  very  purpose. 
When  the  throng  reached  the  college,  the  presi- 
dent fairly  overflowed  with  enthusiasm,  and  em- 
braced the  world  in  his  generous  eloquence  ;  and 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel  Mr.  Coudert  made  a  speech 
of  welcome  which  sparkled  and  foamed  with  en- 
tire abandonment.  "Your  worthy  president," 
said  the  orator,  "made  an  address  at  the  col- 
lege, and  I  am  sorry  he  did  so,  for  he  just  took 
the  wind  out  of  my  sails.  [Laughter,]  I  had 
language  of  chaste  eulogy  prepared  for  you,  but 
when  he  pictured  the  maidens  of  Hong-Kong 
dreaming  of  you,  and  the  dark-eyed  sisters  of 
the  Ganges  rejoicing  at  your  success,  I  felt  then 
that  he  had  played  me  a  scurvy  trick — if  lie  will 
pardon  me  the  utterance."  It  was  capital  fool- 
ing, and  never  were  there  a  happier  set  of  heroes 
than  the  blue -and -white -ribboned  victors,  or  a 
more  sincerely  congratulating  company  of  friends 
than  the  alumni.  Every  man  who  had  ever  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  felt  that  he  had  taken  fresh 
honors.  They  were  all  admitted  ad  eundem. 
The  halt  and  decrepit,  the  lazy  and  gouty,  Co- 
lumbians from  the  year  '20  up  to  this  chief  and 
glorious  year  '74,  all  thought  that  they  too  had 
won  the  great  race.  To  be  sure,  they  had  not 
actually  held  the  oars,  but  that  was  nothing.  It 
was  Columbia  that  had  led  the  field,  and  they 
were  as  much  Columbia  as  any  Goodwin,  Timp- 
son,  Seligman,  Cornell,  Rees,  Rapallo,  or  Gris- 
wold  of  this  blessed  year  '74. 

It  was  a  sudden  splendor  for  Columbia,  for 
somehow  it  had  not  been  considered  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  city  boys  would  win.  One 
damsel  we  knew  had  ventured  before  the  great 
day  to  name  Columbia  against  Harvard  and 
Yale,  but  her  choice  was  greeted  with  the  good- 
natured  laughter  of  those  other  champions. 
But  when,  the  day  after.  Harvard  and  Yale  were 
warmly  proving  to  each  other,  now  on  one  side 
that  nothing  was  plainer  than  that  Harvard 
fouled  Yale,  and  now  on  the  other  that  it  was 
evident  to  an  unprejudiced  child  that  Yale  fouled 
Harvard,  Columbia  fluttered  serenely  over  the 
contest  in  triumphant  white  and  blue.  Certain- 
ly it  was  a  great  day  for  Columbia,  and  the  maids 
of  Hong-Kong  and  the  houris  of  the  Ganges  may 
well  attend  to  the  matter.  For  it  is  rumored 
that  the  awful  question  of  co-education  has  in- 
vaded even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Columbia 
trustee  meetings ;  and  when  the  learned  presi- 
dent in  his  speech  to  the  Olympian  victors  de- 
clared that  on  that  day  the  existence  of  the  col- 
lege was  known  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Hong- 
Kong,  did  he  mean  to  invite  these  dark-eyed  ones 
to  share  the  Columbian  recitation  and  lecture 
rooms  ?  It  is  true  that  the  allusion  to  maidens 
and  sisters  was  the  gloss  of  the  later  commenta- 
tor at  the  Windsor,  but  his  remark  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fruit  of  which  the  presidential 
hint  was  the  blossom,  and  we  may  surmise  that 
our  staid  and  sedate  Columbia  means  to  lead  in 
other  contests  than  those  of  the  oar. 

And  now  that  the  noise  of  the  captains  and 
the  shoutings  have  died  away,  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  annual  university  regatta?    Last  year 
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there  was  great  doubt  as  to  the  victory  whether 
of  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  the  feeling  was  very 
sore.  This  year — Harvard  third,  Yale  ninth  : 
a  foul,  and  great  fury.  Nothing  can  be  more 
desirable  than  physical  training  with  the  colle- 
giate studies.  Indeed,  the  air  of  the  academic 
halls  fairly  hums  with  the  music  of  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano,  which  seems  to  the  young  ath- 
lete the  most  comprehensive  and  conclusive  ar- 
gument. "Let  me  assure  you,"  said  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college  to  the  young  Columbians, 
"in  the  name  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  whom  I  represent,  that  it  will  be  their 
pleasure  to  aid  and  assist  you  in  carrying  forward 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  students. "  There  is  not  a  college  pres- 
ident or  professor  in  the  country  who  would  not, 
within  reason,  say  the  same  thing.  "Fear  God 
and  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours," 
is  the  golden  rule  of  muscular  Christianity.  It 
is  the  protest  against  monkish  sentimentality 
and  morbid  weakness.  So  might  the  athletic 
collegian  say,  "  Cut  ponies  and  win  the  boat- 
race."  It  would  be  an  exhortation  to  honest 
study  and  to  generous  exercise.  But  the  stu- 
dent should  not  forget  that  one  star  difFereth 
from  another  star  in  glory.  The  purpose  of 
colleges  and  delightful  studies  is  not  to  graduate 
Mr.  Westons  nor  brothers  Ward,  however  deftly 
they  may  handle  the  oar  and  walk  from  pole  to 
pole.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  an  accident 
or  an  episode  should  become  of  more  renown  or 
importance  than  the  purpose  itself.  If  on  the 
day  of  the  Saratoga  victory  the  existence  of  Co- 
lumbia'was  for  the  first  time  known  on  the 
Ganges  and  the  Hydaspes,  as  is  very  probable, 
let  the  reflective  Columbian  consider  that  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  were  known  at  Hong-Kong 
before  Putney  was  heard  of.  Noble  sports,  ath- 
letic exercise,  generous  gymnastics,  high  phys- 
ical development,  are  to  be  promoted  in  every 
excellent  way.  Is  the  university  regatta  an  ex- 
cellent way  ? 


The  bold  attitude  of  Bismarck  in  subordina- 
ting the  Roman  Church,  the  power  once  supreme 
over  nations,  to  the  laws  of  Germany  has  natu- 
rally exposed  him  to  assassination.  The  Church 
should  not,  however,  be  held  responsible,  except 
so  far  as  its  teachings  tend  to  justify  the  means 
by  the  end,  and  so  far  also  as  it  resists  real  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment.  Yet  for  centuries 
every  fearless  and  powerful  foe  of  the  hierarchy 
of  Rome  was  in  danger  of  the  fanatic's  dagger, 
and  the  student  of  history  will  not  forget  that 
Muretus  congratulated  the  pontiff  upon  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  that  a  medal  was 
struck  in  commemoration  of  that  bloody  night. 
To  the  Northern  races  there  is  something  pecul- 
iarly repulsive  in  assassination,  and  there  is  per- 
haps but  one  assassin  who  is  regarded  with  any 
kind  of  admiration.  The  heart  refuses  to  con- 
demn Charlotte  Corday.  "I  killed  one  man  to 
save  a  hundred  thousand  ;  a  monster  to  save  ti  e 
innocent ;  a  ferocious  beast  to  save  my  country !" 
But  assassination  can  no  more  be  tolerated  or 
justified  because  one  assassin  seems  to  have  been 
a  benefactor  to  tlie  race  than  despotism  because 
despots  are  sometimes  good  men.  Madame  De 
Stael  praised  a  beneficent  despotism  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  of  Russia.  "Ah,  madame," 
he  replied,  "it  is  only  a  happy  accident." 


The  heart  refuses  to  condemn  Charlotte  Cor- 
day, but  the  man  who  shot  at  Bismarck  may 
plead  her  example.  That  is  the  evil.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  purpose  seem  to  the  actor  to  be 
pure  and  his  spirit  sincere.  Young  Blind  be- 
lieved a  republic  to  be  the  guarantee  of  the  pop- 
ular welfare,  and  that  Bismarck  prevented  its 
establishment.  Bismarck,  therefore,  to  the  ar- 
dent and  honest  mind  of  the  young  man,  was 
the  foe  of  the  race.  To  slay  such  a  foe  was  a 
sacred  duty,  and  to  fall  in  the  attempt  was  to  die 
a  martyr  to  humanity ;  so  he  fired  at  Bismarck. 
Kullmann,  we  may  easily  suppose,  thought  the 
same  man  to  be  the  enemy  of  souls  and  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  devil ;  and  he  fires  also.  The  pur- 
pose of  both  was  pure,  and  both  were  undoubt- 
edly sincere ;  but  could  such  considerations  ex- 
cuse them,  society  would  crumble  into  chaos. 
For  what  reason  has  the  assassin  to  doubt  that 
his  victim  is  as  sincere  as  himself,  and  by  what 
right  does  he  presume  to  judge,  and  then  exe- 
cute his  judgment  beyond  redress?  The  wise 
Italian  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  the  story  of  whose 
beautiful  life  renews  faith  and  hope  for  Italy, 
said,  most  truly,  "Nothing  can  excuse  assassi- 
nation, because  it  is  an  act  of  treachery  in  execu- 
tion of  a  sentence  pronounced  without  trial  by 
an  incompetent  tribunal." 

But  not  only  does  it  furnish  an  example  which 
would  legitimate  murder  upon  the  plea  of  honest 
intention,  but  it  defeats  its  own  purpose  by  stig- 
matizing the  cause  for  which  the  act  is  done. 
The  bigot  Philip  of  Spain  set  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  Wilham  of  Orange,  that  is,  he  offered  a 
reward  for  his  assassination.  But  when  William 
fell  under  the  pistol  of  Gerard  his  blood  stained 
Philip's  Church,  and  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby 
could  not  sweeten  the  spot,  nor  all  the  holy-water 
in  the  world  wash  it  away.  To  the  reasons  which 
already  inspired  and  satisfied  every  foe  of  the 
Church  in  his  hostility  was  now  added  another 
which  made  that  Church  more  hideous  and  dam- 
nable to  him  than  before.  And  so,  since  Kull- 
mann tried  to  assassinate  Bismarck  in  the  interest 
of  his  Church,  the  doom  of  that  Church  in  Ger- 
many is  surer.  Many  a  man  who  had  thought 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  too  summary  and 
stern  will  now  think  that  he  understood  the  ene- 
my better  than  those  who  censured  him  as  harsh, 
and  will  feel  that  Rome  is  the  foe  of  Germany. 
The  measures  of  repression  will  not  only  become 
severer,  but  they  will  be  felt  to  be  indispensable ; 
and  every  priest  and  congregation  upon  whom  the 
hand  of  the  government  falls  more  heavily  may 
truly  say  to  Kullmann,  "  It  is  you  who  have  smit- 
ten us." 

It  is  still  a  question  in  the  debating  society, 
and  it  is  sometimes  gravely  argued  by  grave 
men,  whether  assassination  may  not  be  justifia- 
ble. If  a  man  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
help  his  cause,  it  is  asked,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  he  does  it  by  surprising  the  enemy  in 
the  field  or  camp,  or  by  attacking  him  at  home 
or  in  the  street  ?  But  the  cases  are  not  the  same. 
Treachery  is  the  essence  of  assassination,  while 
the  soldier  in  the  field  expects  the  assault,  and 
if  he  is  surprised,  it  is  by  his  own  negligence. 
Even  a  duel  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  fair  play — at 
least  so  far  as  mutual  knowleilge  is  concerned ; 
and  the  duelist,  however  miserable  a  figure,  is 
manlier  than  the  bravo.  The  love  of  fair  play, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  instincts  of  civilized 
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man,  demands  that  justice  shall  be  done  without 
treachery  :  and  although  the  victim  of  the  assas- 
sin may'  sometimes  foil  without  a  tear  from  a 
single  eye  or  a  pang  in  a  single  human  breast, 
and  to  the  joy  of  all  men,  yet  the  assassin  is  for- 
ever named  among  the  most  odious  of  mankind. 


When  the  Englishman,  Captain  Barclay, 
walked  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours, 
the  stakes  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  captain  himself  had  sixteen 
thousand  depending  upon  the  result.  This  was 
in  1809.  In  1811  another  Englishman,  Thomas 
Standen,  then  sixty  years  old,  walked  eleven  hun- 
dred miles  in  as  many  hours  for  a  trifling  wager. 
And  now  Miss  Richards,  of  Stapleton,  near  Bris- 
tol, an  English  girl,  has  walked  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  hours  that  her  father  might  win  a 
wager  of  fifty  pounds.  But  had  she  walked  for 
her  own  gain,  her  father  would  have  had  the  le- 
gal right  to  pocket  the  money  she  earned,  which 
he  would  probably  have  regarded  as  a  providen- 
tial reward  for  being  the  parent  of  so  distinguish- 
ed a  pedestrian.  The  readers  of  Miss  Mitford's 
interesting  and  painful  biography  will  remember 
that  the  money  which  she  earned  went  constant- 
ly to  the  relief  of  her  spendthrift  father,  not  in- 
deed with  any  grudging  upon  her  part,  but  none 
the  less  regularly  and  surely.  By  the  same  laws 
of  the  realm  if  a  drunken  laborer's  wife  earns  a 
few  scanty  shillings  for  the  support  of  her  chil- 
dren, whom  their  father  abandons  to  starvation, 
he  may  confiscate  the  money  to  buy  a  dram  for 
himself.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  States,  there  are,  or,  if  they 
have  now  been  repealed,  there  were  until  very 
recently,  laws  of  equal  injustice,  and  equally  re- 
volting to  every  reasonable  and  generous  mind. 

In  the  usual  vein  of  those  who  are  exasper- 
ated by  the  mere  mention  of  *' woman's  rights," 
it  may  be  said  that  a  woman  who  unsexes  her- 
self and  flies  out  of  her  sphere,  and  forgets  the 
nature  of  the  family  and  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, and  of  the  greater  importance  of  her  per- 
sonal purity  and  all  the  mystic  considerations  of 
sex,  so  far  as  to  walk  for  a  wager,  ought  not  to 
be  rewarded,  and  the  money  that  she  wins  ought 
to  be  taken  away  from  her  as  a  warning  to  all 
other  women  not  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a 
thousand  hours,  but  rather  to  tend  a  thousand 
babies  in  the  same  time.  Yet  this  argument, 
however  conclusive  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who 
walks  for  money,  seems  to  be  less  powerful  when 
applied  to  that  of  the  woman  who  washes  for 
money,  and  to  support  her  children.  Nor  does 
the  other  argument,  that  the  woman  is  represent- 
ed in  the  making  of  laws  by  the  man,  and  that 
consequently  she  must  be  held  to  have  assented 
to  the  law,  help  the  matter.  The  wife  of  the 
drunken  laborer  might  reply,  with  as  much  co- 
gency as  can  be  expected  of  feminine  wit,  that 
she  at  least  was  not  represented  by  her  man,  and 
that  she  did  not  acknowledge  in  any  degree  that 
through  him,  or  any  other  man  or  number  of 
men,  she  had  had  any  voice  in  the  making  of 
laws  which  took  out  of  the  mouths  of  her  chil- 
dren the  food  whicli  she  had  honestly  earned  and 
put  into  them.  There  are,  indeed,  living  wom- 
en who  are  as  perverse  in  this  matter  as  James 
Otis  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  acknowledge  virtual  representation  or 
theoretical  representation,  and  asserted  that  the 


only  representation  which  he  understood  was 
that  in  which  he  had  a  direct  personal  voice. 
He  insisted  that  that  was  English  doctrine,  and 
the  Continental  Congress  said  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  human  nature.  The  perverse  washer- 
woman striving  to  save  her  children's  food  feels 
the  same  truth,  although  she  can  not  express  it. 
She  does  not  say  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny ;  but  with  all  the  love  of  a 
mother's  heart  she  feels  and  knows  that  to  for- 
bid her  to  feed  her  children  with  the  bread  which 
she  has  honestly  won  for  them  is  the  sharpest 
possible  wrong. 

There  are  probably  very  few  persons  who  know 
the  facts  who  will  not  agree  with  her ;  and  the 
supreme  common -sense  which  fortunately  is 
continually  revising  all  institutions  and  tradi- 
tions naturally  asks  whether  an  intelligent  com- 
munity which  permits  women  to  decide  whether 
they  will  work  at  all,  and  in  what  way,  and  for 
how  long,  and  for  hov/  much,  might  not  consist- 
ently and  wisely  suffer  them  to  dispose  of  the 
money  that  they  earn.  And  if  this  be  con- 
ceded, the  same  common-sense  inquires  how  this 
freedom  can  be  better  secured  than  by  the  meth- 
od which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most 
efficient  in  securing  it  to  men.  Let  us  respect 
the  facts  of  sex  and  the  true  idea  of  woman  and 
her  work,  but  let  us  also  be  very  careful  not  to 
accept  the  theory  of  Sultan  Mitford  as  that  true 
idea,  nor  to  suppose  that  the  difference  of  sex  in- 
capacitates half  of  the  human  race  from  know- 
ing what  is  best  for  them. 


When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed 
minister  to  Russia,  in  1809,  as  we  read  in  his  in- 
teresting diary,  which  his  son  is  now  publishing, 
he  arrived  just  in  time  to  assist  at  a  Te  Deuvi  at 
the  French  embassador's  for  the  victory  of  Wa- 
gram.  One  day  the  imperial  princess  satirized 
the  embassador  for  his  fondness  for  a  certain 
road  which  led  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  rea- 
son of  his  partiality  was  well  known  ("Who  is 
the  woman  ?")  ;  but  with  nimble  wit  the  embas- 
sador turned  the  laugh  by  replying,  ' '  Yes,  ma- 
dame,  but  I  have  another  reason  for  liking  the 
Peterhof  Road :  it  enables  me  the  sooner  to 
receive  the  news  of  the  frequent  victories  of  the 
Emperor,  my  master."  Mr.  Adams  was  in  Rus- 
sia when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  glory  and  power,  and  he  mentions 
an  adherent  of  the  Corsican  who  shared  with 
others  the  belief  that  Napoleon  would  probably 
cause  himself  to  be  worshiped.  Within  a  year 
or  two  later  he  invaded  Russia,  and  was  ruined. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  Europe  of  1809-10  it 
seems  to  us  an  epoch  of  the  deepest  and  gloomi- 
est uncertainty ;  but  the  people  of  the  time  saw 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  situation.  Relieved 
from  the  shadow  of  the  French  Revolution,  they 
felt  the  contrast  fair.  Imperial  power  had  re- 
turned, and  order  with  it.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion had  spent  itself  like  a  furious  tornado. 

One  day  Mr.  Adams  and  Count  Romanzoff, 
the  Russian  Prime  Minister,  were  speaking  of 
England  and  the  Napoleonic  war,  and,  alluding 
to  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  pre- 
sumed he  could  have  nothing  to  dread  at  pres- 
ent from  the  Jacobinism  or  republicanism  of 
France.  "The  count  smiled,  and  said  that,  to 
be  sure,  when  one  reflected  upon  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  and  saw  that  vio- 
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lent  republicanism  thus  terminate  in  the  greatest 
excess  of  monarchy,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  lesson 
for  mankind."  He  thought  the  Revolution  end- 
ed, but  in  five  years  from  that  time  Napoleon 
was  at  St.  Helena.  There  are  many  who  think 
with  Count  Romanzolf — who  deem  it  inexpli- 
cable that  a  country  which  saw  the  horrors  of 
'93  does  not  keep  quiet  lest  they  should  return. 
But  the  simple  explanation  of  the  Napoleonic 
empire,  legitimate  monarchy,  the  citizen  mon- 
archy, the  provisional  governments,  the  republic 
of  '48,  the  coup  d'etat,  the  Second  Empire,  the 
government  of  September,  the  Commune,  the 
Versailles  Assembly,  Thiers,  and  M'Mahon,  is 
that  Count  RomanzofF  was  mistaken  :  the  Revo- 
lution did  not  terminate  in  the  greatest  excess  of 
monarchy,  for  it  did  not  end  at  all.  It  is  perma- 
nent ;  and  sixty- four  years  after  the  conversation 
between  the  Russian  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Adams  we  see  a  situation  as  temporary  and 
•  doubtful  as  that  of  the  Corsican  whose  parasites 
wondered  if  he  would  assume  the  god. 

In  the  perfect  repose  and  almost  apathy  of  our 
own  political  situation,  the  actual  uncertainty  of 
France  seems  to  be  incredible.  There  are  three 
pronounced  parties  in  that  country,  not  parties 
of  administration,  but  of  the  form  of  government 
— the  monarchists,  imperialists,  and  republicans. 
The  executive  chief  was  elected  for  seven  years 
by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  three. 
Since  his  election  each  of  the  three  has  striven 
to  secure  its  own  purpose  and  to  gain  the  chief 
to  its  side.  But  he  has  now  declared  that  he 
was  not  chosen  to  help  either  of  them,  but  to 
keep  order  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  France  might  determine  the  form  of  the 
government  as  it  preferred.  This  is  the  merest 
personal  government.  Yet  out  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  six  members  of  the  Assembly  there 
was  but  a  majority  of  forty-one  against  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Assembly,  so  that  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  that  there  may  presently  be 
a  majority  in  favor  of  it,  when,  if  the  opinion  of 
shrewd  students  of  the  situation  be  correct,  a  re- 
publican Assembly  would  be  elected,  which  would 
call  a  constituante  that  might  provide  for  an  im- 
mediate republic,  and  terminate  M'Mahon's  pow- 
ers. But  as  the  marshal  does  not  admit  that  the 
Assembly  which  elected  him  can  limit  or  shorten 
Tiis  power,  he  would  still  less  concede  that  right 
to  any  body  which  might  assemble  by  the  au- 
thority of  this.  Thus  the  folly  of  the  coalition 
which  produced  the  septennate  is  obvious.  For 
what  can  it  do  with  its  own  creation?  The 
Frankenstein  glares  at  it,  and  it  is  confounded. 
If  it  should  refuse  the  supplies,  the  marshal 
would  probably  tax  in  the  name  of  France  ;  and 
he  has  the  power  of  the  army  in  a  hopelessly  di- 
vided country,  unless  during  the  long  session  of 
this  Assembly  the  sentiment  of  the  country  has 
singularly  changed.  Bonapartists,  Bourbons,  and 
republicans  could  not  act  together  against  the  dic- 
tator, because  they  would  distrust  each  other  moi-e 
than  they  would  oppose  him.  Each  would  be 
hoping  to  use  him  against  the  others,  while  he, 
as  the  representative  of  order,  and  with  the  army 
in  hand,  and  with  the  general  conviction  of  his 
personal  honesty  and  patriotic  purpose,  would 
necessarily  be  the  master  of  the  situation. 

This  is  the  France  of  to-day  and  of  this  sum- 
Tner — the  France  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  can 
'-there  be  peace,  or  at  least  a  real  repose,  until  the 


party  which  is  most  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  with  the  tendencies  of  the  country 
acquires  a  numerical  majority  adequate  to  satis- 
fy the  opposition  that  its  hostility  to  the  form 
proposed  is  hopeless.  Then  there  can  be  for 
France  the  same  kind  of  tranquillity  that  there  is 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  where  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  form  of  the  government  is  really 
very  insignificant,  and  where,  therefore,  politics 
are  not  revolutionary,  but  normal  and  peaceful. 
That  this  result  may  not  come  without  the 
gravest  social  changes  is  very  possible.  The 
world  is  not  yet  finished.  There  is  even  some- 
thing yet  to  do  in  our  own  beloved  land.  In 
the  universe  of  which  our  globe  is  a  little  point 
nothing  ever  stops.  Ohne  Hast;  ohne  Rast. 
Without  haste,  without  rest,  all  moves  forever 
on.  The  statesman  who  bears  that  steadily  in 
mind,  and  who  dismisses  all  theories  of  what  are 
sometimes  called  "  the  order  of  things,"  or  "  the 
decrees  of  nature,"  knowing  that  fresh  observa- 
tion and  new  experience  constantly  disclose  new- 
er orders  and  fresher  decrees,  will  "go  forth  to 
meet  the  future  without  fear  and  with  a  manly 
heart. " 


"Mr.  East  Chair,"  writes  a  young  woman 
in  the  West,  "having  received  the  ordinary  ed- 
ucation of  girls  in  my  position,  I  came  home  to 
find  that  in  an  emergency  I  could  make  myself 
useful  in  the  family.  I  learned  to  do  general 
house-work,  and  enjoyed  it  most  heartily.  The 
emergency  having  passed,  my  occupation's  gone. 
I  try  being  the  life  of  the  breakfast-table,  the 
sunbeam  of  the  family,  etc.,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, unless  to  convince  me  that  I'm  not  made 
of  that  sort  of  stuff.  There  are  two  old  people 
in  the  family,  and  I  help  to  make  their  lives 
more  comfortable.  So  the  years  go  on,  and  I 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  show  for  them.  Im- 
proving one's  mind  and  getting  ready  for  possi- 
bilities are  such  tiresome  things  when  you  are 
conscious  all  the  time  that  by  a  little  bound  you 
can  clear  the  barriers  and  be  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  possibilities.  I'm  hungry  for  work,  and 
what  I  ask  of  you  is  to  prove  to  me  that  I'd  not 
be  desperately  selfish  in  seeking  it,  even  though 
it  called  me  from  home,  or  so  filled  mind  and 
time  as  in  a  measure  to  exclude  home  thoughts. 
And  I  appeal  to  you  because  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  only  one  of  a  class." 

So  writes  Mistress  Anna  Scattergood,  and  she 
is  right  in  supposing  that  she  is  one  of  a  class, 
but  wrong  if  she  supposes  that  it  is  a  class  com- 
posed solely  of  her  own  sex.  Every  youth  of 
imagination,  whose  mind  is  active  and  whose  lot 
is  solitary,  is  restless  with  the  same  discontent, 
and  hears  the  bells  of  the  city  far  away  sweetly 
and  vaguely  ringing,  "  Turn  again,  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London."  Up  among  the  seclud- 
ed hills  there  is  many  a  Master  Scattergood  pain- 
fully following  the  plow  or  mowing  away  the 
hay  in  the  torrid  heat  of  July,  who  sees  before 
him  an  endless  vista  of  barn-yard  and  furrow,  a 
straitened  life  of  hard  and  silent  labor.  With 
him  too  the  years  pass,  and  he  also  seems  to 
find  nothing  to  show  for  them.  He  sees  with 
Mistress  Anna  the  possibilities,  and  would  fain 
give  the  one  clearing  leap  that  would  land  him 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Sometimes  he  tries  it, 
only  to  discover  that  he  can  not  escape  himself. 
It  is  very  possible  that  she  too  would  find  that 
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what  she  wants  is  not  work  ;  that  her  discon- 
tent is  not  a  fault  of  circumstance,  but  the  re- 
sult of  temperament,  and  that  the  remedy  is  as 
near  her  now  as  it  will  ever  be. 

Yet  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  her  ennui  is  a  sum- 
mons to  a  real  activity,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
both  with  men  and  women,  she  need  not  ask  if 
she  may  properly  obey  it.  Let  her  consider  the 
lives  of  women  who  differed  essentially  from  each 
other  :  Mrs.  Somerville,  for  instance,  Miss  Aus- 
ten, Mrs.  Fry,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Madame  De  Stael, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Angelica  Kauftmann,  Ma- 
ria Mitchell,  Mrs.  Stowe — "if  God  have  called 
any  of  you  to  explore  truth  or  beauty,  be  bold, 
be  firm,  be  true  I"  Only  it  must  be  always  re- 
membered that  the  dissatisfaction  and  the  long- 
ing are  not  always  the  proofs  of  the  power  nor 


of  the  vocation.  There  is  many  a  youth  of  either 
sex  who  has  warmth  and  quickness  of  feeling, 
and  a  free  poetic  facility,  who  writes  verse  with 
ease  and  sweetness,  but  who  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing a  poet.  A  vague  discontent  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  more  than  it  is.  The  wise  college 
preacher,  who  can  never  be  enough  commended, 
said  to  the  graduating  class,  "Many  men  are 
troubled  about  what  God  meant  them  to  do  : 
but,  young  gentlemen,  my  experience  teaches 
me  that  God  means  very  few  of  us  to  do  any 
thing  in  particular."  So,  Mistress  Anna  Scat- 
tergood,  if  you  know  what  it  is  that  you  seek, 
and  it  is  something  useful  and  honorable,  and 
you  desert  no  nearer  duty  in  going  to  find  it, 
you  need  not  fear  that  your  going  would  be  "des- 
perately selfish,"  or  selfish  in  any  degree. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

A  History  of  Germany,  from  the  Earliest 
Times,  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  is  a  valuable 
and  interesting  account  of  the  German  people. 
There  is  no  history  that  deserves  better  to  be 
studied,  and  we  have  in  this  volume  a  careful 
compilation  from  Miiller  and  other  sources  of  all 
that  the  general  reader  has  probably  time  to 
learn  of  the  progress  of  the  great  race  from  which 
we  draw  our  origin.  Germany  is  the  parent  of 
the  Reformation,  of  public  instruction,  and  of 
many  of  the  best  elements  of  modern  civilization. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  given  a  clear  account  of  the  na- 
tion from  the  obscure  dawn  of  its  history  to  the 
period  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  important 
epochs  of  the  Reformation,  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the 
recent  contest  with  France  are  carefully  described, 
and  this  compact  volume  will  be  as  useful  to  the 
general  reader  as  to  the  college  and  the  school. 
The  additions  and  corrections  which  Mr.  Lewis 
has  made  from  various  sources  are  also  very  ac- 
ceptable. 

German  history,  indeed,  takes  us  back  to  the 
period  when  our  ancestors  lived  in  huts  and 
caves,  and  were  as  wild  and  almost  as  untama- 
ble as  the  Sioux  and  the  Pawnee.  From  such  a 
source  has  gradually  grown  up  all  our  civiliza- 
tion and  manners.  The  process  has  been  long, 
the  way  devious,  the  reverses  of  progress  often 
apparently  irrecoverable.  It  has  been  more  than 
once  doubtful  if  the  strength  and  unity  of  Ger- 
many had  not  passed  away  forever.  In  the 
struggle  with  Gregory  VII.  she  was  torn  by  fa- 
tal discord  ;  in  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  and  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  particularly  the  people  perish- 
ed, and  the  land  was  laid  waste.  When  Napo- 
leon ravaged  Germany  its  nationality  seemed 
ready  to  disappear  under  a  foreign  domination  ; 
had  Napoleon  III.  conquered,  there  would  have 
been  short  shrift  made  with  German  principles. 
Yet  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  slow  progress  of 
humnuity  that  when  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of 
thu  German  race  it  is  struggling  with  the  Gaul, 
and  the  last  page  of  its  history  that  has  yet  been 
v/ritten  is  a  war  between  the  rival  occupants  of 
either  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Nor  have  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  races  much  changed.  The 
German  of  Tacitus  who  lived  in  huts  and  caves 


was  thought  honest,  simple,  and  brave ;  the  Gaul 
treacherous,  changeful,  vain.  The  two  races  are 
now  lodged  in  palaces,  but  are  still  nearly  the 
same. 

Yet  while  Germany  has  given  colonists  and  a 
new  infusion  of  blood  to  France,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Gallic  people  have  ever  crossed  the 
Rhine  to  mingle  with  the  Germans.  The  Franks 
overran  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  had  preceded  them, 
the  Normans  followed.  The  tendency  of  emi- 
gration seems  still  westward,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Germany  may  again  lend  fresh  vig- 
or to  the  French  race,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Clovis  or  Rollo.  The  age  of  sanguinary  con- 
tests ought  soon  to  be  passed.  The  people  of 
each  country  must  at  last  take  into  their  hands 
the  control  of  peace  and  war.  When  this  is 
done  the  contest  of  the  Gaul  and  the  German 
will  be  ended,  and  it  will  be  found  that  no  two 
races  can  be  of  more  use  to  each  other  than  those 
who  have  been  so  long  contending  in  vain.  On 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine  may  yet  bloom  the 
fruits  of  a  lasting  tranquillity. 

The  German  wars  have  usually  been  wars  of 
principles.  The  most  terrible  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean civil  contests  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
It  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  South  Germany 
to  repress  free  thought,  and  to  bring  back  slavery, 
and  had  the  popes  and  the  emperor  been  suc- 
cessful, there  would  have  been  a  complete  de- 
struction of  all  that  has  made  Germany  valuable. 
Mr.  Lewis  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  wasted 
cities,  ruined  cottages,  desolate  country,  the 
wild  ravages  of  Wallenstein's  army,  and  the 
slow  march  of  the  Swedes.  All  German  litera- 
ture and  progress  had  nearly  diid.  It  was  a 
dreadful  desolation  in  the  path  of  European  his- 
tory. To  its  escape  from  its  tyrants  Germany 
owes  its  present  independence  ;  otherwise  the 
Gallic  legions  might  have  overrun  it  at  will. 
The  history  of  Germany  indeed  enforces  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  unity. 

Passages  from  the  Life  of  Charles  Knight  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons)  is  abridged  from  the  larger 
English  autobiography.  It  introduces  the  read- 
er to  one  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
difl'usion  of  popular  knowledge,  and  to  whom  all 
English-speaking  people  owe  a  large  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  his  earnest  and  indefatigable  services  in 
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this  direction,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  wit- 
nessed not  only  in  the  publications  in  which  he 
was  directly  concerned,  but  also  in  the  impetus 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  giving  to 
the  production  of  cheap  literature.  As  the  ben- 
efits of  his  life  have  been  felt  not  less  widely  in 
America  than  in  England,  so  ought  his  name  to 
be  known.  His  public  career  began  in  1812;  the 
preface  of  his  autobiography  is  dated  1863.  The 
book  contains,  therefore,  a  record  of  over  half  a 
century  of  literary  industry.  Part  of  that  time 
was  spent  as  a  journalist,  part  of  it  as  publisher 
and  editor,  part  as  author.  His  connection  with 
the  Sojiety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, his  labors  in  editing  and  publishing  *'The 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  The  Penny 
Magazine,  The  Penny  Cyclopedia,  The  Picto- 
rial Bible,  The  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
and  The  Pictorial  Shakspeare,  illustrate  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  his  public  services.  When 
his  literary  life  began  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  was  exerted,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  discourage  if  not  to  suppress  cheap  literature. 
The  newspaper  stamp  was  fourpence,  the  adver- 
tisement duty  was  three  shillings.  Criticisms  on 
public  men  or  measures  subjected  the  publisher 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  1814  William 
Cobbett  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  an 
attack  upon  military  flogging.  In  1825,  for  an 
item  correctly  reporting  a  flagrant  case  of  person- 
al cruelty,  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  was 
mulcted  in  damages  and  costs  five  hundred 
pounds.  Not  until  1842  could  the  defendant  in 
an  action  for  libel  prove  the  absence  of  actual 
malice,  and  a  readiness  to  retract  and  apologize. 
Other  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  cheap  literature 
were  nearly  or  quite  as  great.  There  were  no 
telegraphs,  no  steam -carriages.  Printing  was 
done  by  hand  ;  not  until  1814  was  even  the  Lon- 
don Times  printed  by  steam.  Mails  were  irreg- 
ular, postage  high,  and  country  districts  not  sup- 
plied at  all.  The  newspaper  had  to  be  sent  out 
by  personal  messengers.  Wood-engraving  as  a 
means  of  popular  illustration  was  almost  un- 
known. Charles  Knight  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most to  introduce  it  for  that  purpose.  The  life 
of  one  who  began  his  literary  career  under  such 
circumstances,  who  lived  to  see  literature  as 
cheap  and  plentiful  as  it  was  in  ]  863,  and  who 
himself  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  pro- 
ducing the  change  in  public  sentiment,  which 
now  demands  the  universal  education  that  it 
once  resisted,  is  one  of  the  great  lives  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  record  of  such  a  life  is  well  worth 
study,  not  only  because  of  the  pictures  which  it 
affords  of  the  "good  old  days"  for  which  men 
ignorant  of  history  still  curiously  sigh,  but  even 
more  because  of  the  inspiration  to  noble  living 
which  such  a  record  affords  to  every  reader  able 
to  catch  the  meaning  of  a  life  radiant  with  hope 
of  the  future,  and  strong  with  an  unselfish  and  a 
beneficent  purpose. 

We  read  the  first  volume  of  the  "Bric-k-Brac 
Series"  with  so  much  interest  that  we  expected 
too  much  in  the  second,  Anecdote  Biographies 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.).  The  life  of  Thackeray  has  never  been 
written,  and,  Mr,  Stoddard  tells  us,  will  not  be, 
*'if  his  wishes  and  the  wishes  of  his  daughters 
are  respected."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  nature  of  that  sensitiveness  which  objects  to 


a  complete  and  adequate  biography,  and  does 
not  object  to  scraps  and  fragments  of  the  life, 
such  as  Mr.  Stoddard  has  collected  for  us  here. 
The  paper  on  Thackeray's  literary  career,  re- 
printed from  the  second  series  of  Spare  Hours, 
by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  serves  measurably 
well  the  purpose  of  a  true  biography,  though 
brief.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  altogether  anec- 
dotal in  character,  and  those  anecdotes  which 
are  new  are  not  remarkably  good.  The  same 
may  be  said  even  more  truthfully  of  the  sketches 
concerning  Dickens.  These  are,  in  the  main, 
impressions  concerning  him  by  different  writers, 
the  chief  value  of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that 
they  present  him  in  different  aspects,  or  as  viewed 
by  different  minds.  The  reminiscences  of  Dick- 
ens do  not  add  at  all  to  the  attractiveness  of  his 
character.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Forster's 
"Life"  which  tends  more  to  destroy  the  illusive 
conception  of  the  novelist's  character  presented 
by  his  writings.  In  brief,  Mr.  Stoddard  has  done 
all  that  could  be  done  with  his  materials  ;  but  he 
has  gleaned  in  a  field  which  has  been  well  reaped 
before,  and  in  which  even  careful  gleaners  have 
preceded  him,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  finds 
but  little  wheat,  and  that  of  a  light  quality. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

In  his  latest  work,  Some  Leading  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  newly  Expounded  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  Professor  J.  E.  Cairnes  gives  us 
not  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  science,  but  "an 
attempt  to  recast  some  considerable  portion  of 
political  economy."  In  form  it  is  mainly  a  crit- 
icism upon  the  most  important  terms  in  use,  and 
on  certain  received  processes  of  reasoning.  But 
the  author's  mind  grasps  his  problems  in  all  their 
relations  ;  and  even  where  at  times  his  direct  ar- 
gument seems  trivial,  he  is  apt  to  throw  out  in- 
cidentally broad  statements  of  principle  and  sug- 
gestive remarks  of  extraordinary  value.  The 
book  challenges  the  attention  of  students,  first, 
by  pressing  to  its  logical  results  the  truth  that  in 
the  aggregate  "  supply"  and  "  demand"  are  but 
two  names  for  one  fact,  the  various  products  of 
labor  offered  in  exchange  for  one  another.  The 
discussion  is  not  free  from  passages  of  mere 
verbal  controversy,  which,  like  the  greater  part 
of  every  library  and  of  nearly  every  treatise  on 
the  subject,  would  become  waste  paper  if  once 
terms  were  scientifically  defined ;  yet  the  firm- 
ness and  vigor  of  the  author  in  reducing  to  their 
simplest  elements  the  conditions  of  exchange, 
and  in  thus  sweeping  away  a  throng  of  common 
and  plausible  fallacies,  make  it  singularly  in- 
structive. And  Mr.  Cairnes  brings  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  systematic  development  of  sound 
doctrine  in  his  lucid  derivation  of  the  notion  of 
"  normal  price"  from  the  equilibrium  of  supply 
and  demand  in  relation  to  a  single  commodity. 
In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  "normal  value" 
measured  by  this  "normal  price,"  our  author  ad- 
vances a  new  doctrine,  which  high  authorities  in 
England  regard  as  making  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  the  science.  In  the  received  theory  of  En- 
glish economists,  "normal  price"  represents  the 
cost  of  production,  which  is  defined  as  the  out- 
lay of  the  capitahst  for  the  wages  of  labor, 
whether  paid  directly  to  the  laborer,  or  indirect- 
ly, in  the  purchase  of  machinery  or  material, 
togetlier  with  the  profits  on  the  capital.  On  this 
definition,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Mill,  Professor 
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Caii-nes  makes  an  eloquent  attack.  It  assumes, 
he  says,  the  capitalist's  point  of  view,  and  regards 
the  cost  to  him  as  the  true  cost  of  production, 
whereas  the  cost,  not  to  him,  but  to  mankind,  is 
the  question,  that  is,  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the 
hiborer  himself.  A  careful  study  of  the  author's 
elaborate  theory  on  this  subject  will  win  approval 
for  his  warning  that  economists  are  often  misled 
into  reasoning  as  if  the  interests  of  capitalists 
were  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  reader  will 
also  recognize  the  importance,  in  considering  the 
working-man's  life  and  rewards,  of  studying  the 
degree  of  sacrifice  exacted  of  him  by  his  peculiar 
industry.  On  these  subjects  Mr.  Cairnes  gives 
us  many  fertile  and  instructive  remarks.  But 
the  entire  argument  out  of  which  they  grow  is  in 
this  place  irrelevant.  It  is  sentimental  rather 
than  scientific;  verbal,  not  logical.  "Cost  and 
remuneration,"  he  says  (p.  49),  are  "economic 
antitheses  of  each  other  ;"  but  in  Mr.  Mill's  def- 
inition "these  two  opposites  are  identified,  and 
cost,  which  is  sacrifice — cost,  which  is  what  man 
pays  to  nature  for  her  industrial  rewards — is  said 
to  consist  of  wages  and  profits  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
what  nature  yields  to  man  in  return  for  his  in- 
dustrial sacrifice."  It  is  strange  that  a  thinker 
so  strong  should  be  able  to  confuse  for  himself  a 
thought  so  simple.  The  whole  question  is  one 
of  wealth,  not  of  physical  or  mental  experiences. 
Before  production  there  exists  certain  capital,  in 
raw  materials  and  in  food,  clothing,  and  what- 
ever else  the  laborer  may  consume.  During 
production  the  material  is  transformed,  and  the 
food  and  clothing  are  furnished  to  the  laborer  in 
wages,  and  consumed.  After  production  the 
manufactured  article  exists,  and  the  capital,  rep- 
resented by  wages  and  the  raw  material,  has  dis- 
appeared. What  measures  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ?  Clearly,  the  capital  that  is  gone,  and  the 
value  of  its  use  until  replaced,  that  is,  the  wages 
of  the  laborer  and  the  profits  of  the  capitalist. 
Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  our  notions  of  the  cost 
of  production  will  be  more  definite  if  we  attempt 
to  measure  the  physical  pain,  effort,  and  weari- 
ness, the  mental  reluctance,  discontent,  or  long- 
ing, which  the  laborers  may  have  experienced  in 
their  work  ?  Fortunately  for  the  work  before  us, 
its  argument  is  not  seriously  affected  by  this  er- 
ror, except  as  it  weakens  the  author's  grasp  of 
his  own  doctrine  of  normal  value,  and  confuses 
for  him  the  unquestionable  law  by  which  "nor- 
mal price"  is  identified  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  most  original  and  novel  part  of  the  book 
is  the  discussion  of  international  trade.  The 
rugged  exposition  of  this  subject  in  Ricardo's 
famous  seventh  chapter  has  been  an  offense  to 
many  students,  who  could  find  no  central  prin- 
ciple uniting  it  with  the  received  analysis  of  trade 
in  general.  The  mere  circumstance  that  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  belong  to  different  politic- 
al communities  is  plainly  no  good  reason  for  an 
entirely  new  law  of  exchanges  between  them. 
Even  Mr.  Mill,  though  his  review  of  the  sub- 
ject much  dirhinished  this  difficulty,  left  it  with- 
out a  clear  explanation.  Professor  Cairnes  here 
draws  the  first  satisfactory  comparison  of  inter- 
national with  domestic  trade.  He  shows  how 
the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  former  grows  out  of 
the  general  laws  of  exchange,  and  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  them.  He  thus  makes  a  long 
step  toward  a  complete  theory  of  commerce. 


We  regret  the  want  of  space  for  an  outline  of 
this  most  instructive  discussion,  which,  however, 
will  be  eagerly  read  in  full  by  all  who  care  to  un- 
derstand the  subject. 

We  can  but  invite  attention  to  Mr.  Cairnes's 
searching  review  of  the  old  battle-ground  of 
the  economists,  the  relation  of  the  demand  for 
commodities  to  the  wages  of  the  labor  pro- 
ducing it  (Part  11. ,  Chap.  2);  to  his  temper- 
ate and  unanswerable  criticisms  upon  the  pol- 
icy of  the  trades-unions  (Part  II.,  Chap.  3  and 
4),  the  whole  of  which  are,  in  principle,  equally 
applicable  to  the  cause  of  "  the  Grangers"  in  this 
country  ;  and  to  his  complete  refutation  ::f  the 
current  pleas  by  which  the  protectionist  theory  of 
legislation  is  upheld  in  the  United  States  (Part 
III,,  Chap.  4).  Throughout  the  work  Professor 
Cairnes  shows  a  familiarity  with  the  economical 
history  and  conditions  of  our  own  land  such  as  we 
find  in  hardly  another  British  writer  living  ;  nor 
can  thoughtful  Americans  read  his  survey  of  our 
present  financial  and  commercial  situation  (p. 
364-372)  and  not  find  a  full  explanation  of  the 
prevailing  depression  in  industry  and  trade,  with 
hints  of  the  only  remedies.  Yet  on  one  point  he 
has  seriously  erred  in  his  diagnosis  of  our  trou- 
bles. He  insists  (p.  373)  that  our  depreciated 
currency  has  had  no  perceptible  influence  upon 
our  foreign  trade.  It  can  not  stimulate  imports 
or  check  exports,  he  argues,  because  prices  are 
raised  only  in  greenbacks,  not  in  gold  ;  and  "  the 
nominal  gain  in  greenbacks  on  the  importation 
is  exactly  balanced  by  the  nominal  loss  when 
these  greenbacks  come  to  be  converted  into  gold 
or  commodities."  This  would  be  true  if  the 
greenbacks  were  depreciated  as  much  when 
measured  in  gold  as  when  measured  in  commod- 
ities. But  such  is  not  the  case.  When  the  cur- 
rency is  inflated,  the  whole  mass  of  it  is  deprecia- 
ted, gold  included.  Whatever  depreciation  is 
due  to  the  excessive  amount  of  currency  alone  is 
shared  in  by  coin  and  paper  equally.  Whatever 
depreciation  is  due  to  distrust  in  the  solvency  of 
the  government  issuing  the  paper  falls  on  the  pa- 
per alone.  Hence  gold  continues  to  be  depreci- 
ated, and  sells  for  a  lower  value  in  greenbacks 
than  its  normal  value,  as  long  as  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  the  credit  of  the  government  goes  to  sus- 
tain the  paper.  Besides  this,  gold  itself,  the 
chief  demand  for  it,  that  for  circulation,  being 
suspended,  is  in  excessive  supply.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  out  of  use  at  once  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia. This  fact  could  not  but  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  depressing  its  price.  For  these  rea- 
sons gold  values  have  been  excessively  high  in 
the  United  States  for  the  last  six  years,  far  high- 
er than  in  any  specie-paying  country ;  this  has 
been  the  best  market  in  the  world  to  sell  in,  and 
we  have  consumed  an  immense  amount  of  the 
products  of  other  lands,  obtained  in  exchange 
for  our  credit,  which  is  yet  to  be  redeemed.  We 
are  confident  that  Professor  Cairnes,  on  recon- 
sidering the  subject,  will  ascribe  the  present  de- 
plorable prospects  of  American  trade  and  indus- 
try very  largely  to  this  cause,  and  not,  as  in  the 
work  before  us,  exclusively  to  our  tariff  system, 
absurd  and  ruinous  as  it  is.  For  the  book  dis- 
plays the  author's  candor  and  zealous  love  of 
truth,  side  by  side  with  his  vast  knowledge  of 
his  subject  and  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  its 
principles;  and  it  is  a  delight  to  read  the  writ- 
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ings  of  one  who,  though  neither  his  logic  nor  his 
style  can  be  called  exact  or  finished,  still,  on 
the  whole,  steadily  prosecutes  his  scientific  meth- 
od as  if  inspired,  and  yet  wholly  unswerved,  by 
a  moral  purpose. 

NOVELS. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  has  written  no  bet- 
ter story,  and  no  more  genuinely  Christian  story 
has  ever  been  written  by  any  one,  than  In  His 
Name  (Roberts  Brothers),  originally  published 
as  the  Christmas  number  of  Old  and  New^  and 
now  given  to  the  public  in  a  book  form.  It 
is  a  tale  of  the  Waldenses,  and  is  very  simple 
in  construction.  Felicie,  the  daughter  of  Jean 
Waldo,  a  well-to-do  and  conservative  burgher 
of  Lyons,  is  poisoned,  through  a  mistake  of  her 
mother,  by  a  draught  of  home-made  medicine. 
The  young  Florentine  physician  who  is  summon- 
ed declares  that  only  one  man  can  save  her, 
John  of  Lugio,  once  a  priest,  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  medicine,  now  a  fugitive  because  of  his  re- 
formed faith,  hiding  from  persecution  among  the 
mountains.  The  adventures  of  the  messenger 
who  is  dispatched  for  John  of  Lugio,  and  John's 
adventures  in  getting  to  the  city  and  his  pa- 
tient, and  the  escape  of  both  from  difficulties, 
and  their  triumph  over  obstacles  by  the  use  of 
the  Waldensian  pass-word,  "For  the  love  of 
Christ,"  with  its  response,  "In  His  name" — this 
constitutes  the  plot  of  the  story.  Its  moral  the 
author  states  simply  and  beautifully  at  the  close : 
"We  shall  be  worth  reading  about,  if  what  we 
do  is  simple  enough  and  brave  enough  and  lov- 
ing enough  for  any  body  to  think  that  we  do  it 
'  for  the  love  of  Christ,'  or  for  any  body  to  guess 
that  we  had  been  bound  together  '  in  His  name. ' " 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  For  Love  and  Life  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  one  of  those  stories  whose  plot 
turns  almost  wholly  upon  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  English  society ;  but  its  interest  de- 
pends on  the  struggles  of  a  young  man  for  love 
and  life,  and  this  interest  is  common  to  all  hu- 
manity. Edgar  has  discovered,  at  five-and- 
twenty,  that  he  is  not,  as  he  has  theretofore 
supposed  himself  to  be,  the  heir  of  a  great  es- 
tate and  of  an  old  and  honorable  name.  He  is 
bereft  of  his  fortune  and  his  position  ;  and  at 
an  age  when  most  young  men  commence  life 
equipped  and  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  he 
commences  it  with  all  that  had  been  cherished 
and  dear  swept  away,  and  he  himself  unprepared 
and  unequipped  for  its  battle.  How  he  gathered 
up  his  strength,  how  he  put  it  forth,  how  he 
fought  the  battle  of  life,  and  how  he  finally  won 
a  victory,  this  is  the  story  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
tells.  There  is  a  side  plot  which  adds  complex- 
ity to  the  novel,  but  neither  impairs  nor  en- 
hances its  significance.  It  is  eminently  health- 
ful in  its  moral  tone. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  Trial  of  the  Rsv.  David  Swing  (Jansen, 
M'Clurg,  and  Co.)  is  an  official  report,  in  a  vol- 
ume of  nearly  300  pages,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
proceedings  in  the  prpsecution  of  that  distin- 
guished preacher  for  heresy.  The  evidence  in 
this  case  is  of  no  particular  importance,  and 
forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  volume.  The 
book  is  chiefly  devoted  to  reports  of  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  and  the  opinions  of  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  Presbytery  before  which  ; 


the  trial  was  conducted.  It  thus  possesses  an 
interest  apart  from  the  case,  since  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  leading 
thinkers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  not  only  on 
the  theological  points  involved,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic take  very  little  interest,  but  also  concerning 
the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  to  frame  and  phrase  its 
teachings  according  to  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  unrestricted  by  the  formulas  of  the  past 
— a  question  in  which  the  entire  public  takes  a 
very  vital  interest. 

The  Old  Masters  and  their  Pictures,  and  Mod- 
ern Painters  and  their  Painting s,hy  Sarah  Tyt- 
LER  (Roberts  Brothers),  are  compact  and  con- 
venient compendiums  of  art  information  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  learners  in  art.  They  exhibit 
no  traces  of  original  examination  of  the  works 
of  the  great  artists,  such  as  appear  in  almost  ev- 
ery page  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  works,  and  none  of 
independent  power  as  an  art  critic ;  but  neither 
do  they  exhibit  that  egotistic  self-confidence 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  by  the  possessor  and 
occasionally  palmed  off  on  an  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic for  the  genuine  critical  faculty.  Whatever  a 
conscientious  examination  of  books  of  art  could 
enable  the  author  to  do,  she  has  done ;  and  if  we 
can  not  applaud  her  for  the  delicacy  of  her  per- 
ceptions, we  can  at  least  commend  her  for  the 
modesty  which  substitutes  the  opinions  of  others 
for  opinions  which  she  evidently  hesitates  to 
form,  or  at  least  to  express,  for  herself.  The 
fact  that  her  works  are  compends  renders  the 
second  less  valuable  than  the  first,  for  literature 
affords  less  material  and  a  less  sure  guide  in  writ- 
ing about  the  modern  painters  than  about  the  old 
masters.  The  former  subject  requires  original 
research  and  independent  art  knowledge.  It  is 
therefore  perhaps  not  strange,  but  it  is  certainly 
unfortunate,  that  living  painters  are  so  briefly 
and  so  imperfectly  treated,  that  of  American 
landscape  painters  Church  and  Bierstadt  are 
almost  the  sole  representatives,  and  that  among 
the  artists  of  the  present  century  the  names  of 
such  well-known  painters  as  Mrs.  Murray,  Paul 
Weber,  Inness,  Hart,  Bradford,  De  Haas,  and 
Beard  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  But  the  reader 
must  remember — this  may  soften  the  criticism, 
though  it  does  not  correct  the  defect — that  the 
book  is  of  English  origin ;  and,  remembering 
this,  he  will  certainly  be  gratified,  and  possibly 
even  surprised,  that  American  art  is  so  distinctly 
recognized,  though  so  imperfectly  described. 

Apart  from  any  other  consideration,  Sumnier- 
hig  in  Colorado  (Richards  and  Co.)  would  be  a 
remarkable  book,  as  an  attestation  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  which  exists  in  a  region  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  wild 
beasts  and  savages ;  for  the  book  is  both  printed 
and  published  at  Denver,  and  the  good  taste, 
typographical  and  otherwise,  displayed  in  it 
would  do  credit  to  any  publishing  house,  and 
would  fairly  cause  some  very  respectable  houses 
to  blush,  if  a  house  can  be  ever  said  to  blush. 
It  is,  in  substance,  a  readable  guide-book  to 
Colorado,  useful  for  the  tourists,' who  are  going 
yearly  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  American 
Switzerland,  and  interesting  to  the  would-be 
tourist,  who  is  compelled  to  read  at  home  of 
scenes  which  he  can  visit  only  in  imagination. 
It  lacks  a  map  and  illustrations.  There  is  one 
edition,  however,  which  contains  a  number  of 
i  excellent  photographs  of  natural  scenery. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

THE  Astronomical  record  for  July  includes 
the  discovery  on  the  28th  of  the  month, 
bv  Borelli,  of  the  fourth  comet  of  the  year, 
which  body,  however,  has  not  been  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  comet  of  Coggia,  after  steadily 
increasing  in  size  and  brightness  until  it  became 
quite  a  conspicuous  object,  moved  very  rapidly 
southward,  and  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  but  remained  visible  for  some 
weeks  later  to  the  southern  half  of  the  earth.  On 
account  of  the  proximity  and  brilliancy  of  this 
comet,  its  examination  by  the  spectroscope  and 
polariscope,  as  well  as  by  the  photometer  and 
the  thermopile,  has  an  especial  value.  It  would 
seem  that  the  nucleus  is  an  incandescent  solid,  but 
that  the  head  and  tail  are  of  extremely  fine  solid 
particles,  possibly  the  condensed  vapors  of  the 
nucleus.  The  evidence  seems  conflicting  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  true  gas  among  the  minute 
bodies  composing  the  tail.  The  question  as  to 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  nucleus  and  tail 
is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  exhibited  by  the 
spectra  of  bodies  at  a  very  low  temperature. 

Mr.  Lockyer  has  published  a  highly  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  appearance  of  four  faint  suc- 
cessive envelopes  arising  from  the  nucleus  of 
Coggia's  comet,  and  forming  its  head,  precisely 
as  was  observed  by  Bond  in  the  case  of  the  great 
comet  of  1858.  Although  none  of  the  other 
great  telescopes  of  the  world  have  reported  any 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  observations,  yet 
the  peculiarly  favorable  atmospherical  circum- 
stances under  which  his  observations  were  made, 
with  the  great  telescope  of  Mr.  Newall,  assure  us 
of  their  reliability. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  satellite  to 
the  planet  Venus  has  been  revived  by  Dr.  Vogel, 
who  urges  upon  the  observers  of  the  approaching 
transit  of  Venus  some  attention  to  this  subject,  as 
the  satellite,  if  it  exist,  may  perchance  be  visible 
on  the  disk  of  the  sun.  The  arguments  of  Drs. 
Vogel,  Klein,  and  others  produce  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body. 

Professor  Adams  brings  to  the  notice  of  Brit- 
ish astronomers  a  proposal  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  in  commemoration  of  the  services  to 
astronomy  of  Jeremiah  Horrocks.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  to  Horrocks  is  due  the  credit  of 
the  first  successful  prediction  and  observation  of 
a  transit  of  Venus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
tablet  to  his  memory  will  be  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

In  connection  with  the  Venus  transit  it  may 
be  noted  that  according  to  our  information  the 
six  French  observing  parties  have  been  most  gen- 
erously equipped,  and  have  in  part  already  started 
on  their  voyages  to  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  Janssen  himself  will  observe  the 
transit  from  Yokohama,  and  will  afterward  pro- 
ceed to  Siam,  where  he  intends  to  observe  the 
solar  eclipse  that  will  be  central  there. 

I'rofessor  Wright,  of  Yale  College,  has  pul)lish- 
cd  the  results  of  observations  made  on  the  zo- 
diacal light  witli  a  delicate  spectroscope.  The 
latter  shows  only  a  faint  spectrum,  such  as  would 
be  given  by  sunlight  reflected  from  the  ring  of 
small  bodies  that  seems  to  attend  the  sun. 


In  Terrestrial  Physics  we  notice  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Hind,  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia, 
who  calls  the  attention  of  geologists  to  the  pos- 
sible influence  upon  the  variation  of  ocean  level 
of  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  equatorial  section 
of  the  earth. 

The  deviation  of  the  earth's  equator  from  an 
exact  circle  is,  indeed,  probable,  but  is  a  quan- 
tity too  small  to  be  calculated  with  certainty  in 
the  present  state  of  geodesy,  although  both  En- 
glish and  German  savants  have  made  attempts 
in  this  direction.  Mr.  Hind  has  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing suggested  a  vera  causa,  though  one  whose 
efiicacy  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  estimate 
even  approximately. 

The  general  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the 
w^aters  of  the  ocean,  as  it  has  been  maintained 
during  the  past  ten  years  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  is 
now  found  by  him  to  be  not  materially  different 
from  that  deduced  by  Leuz,  the  Russian  physi- 
cist, over  forty  years  ago,  and  most  ably  expound- 
ed by  him.  Leuz's  theory,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
now  calls  it,  has,  indeed,  been  explained  in  sev- 
eral of  the  best  German  works  since  the  date  of 
its  first  conception,  but  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  British  students  until  a  recent  date. 
Observations  of  deep-sea  temperature  were  made 
in  1823-26  by  Leuz,  on  Kotzebue's  voyage  around 
the  world,  by  means  of  ordinary  unprotected  ther- 
mometers, whose  errors,  as  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  water,  were,  however, 
carefully  investigated.  According  to  Leuz,  the 
coldest  waters  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  bottom  current  is  always  flowing  from 
either  pole  to  the  equator,  the  surface  currents 
being  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  Molecular  Science  much  interest  attaches 
to  the  complete  investigation  made  by  Osborne 
Reynolds  into  the  questions  stated  by  Professor 
Crookes  as  to  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  force 
of  gravitation.  Reynolds  shows  that  the  minute 
forces  of  repulsion  that  Crookes  has  observed 
and  attributed  to  the  action  of  heat  are,  in  part, 
if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  evaporation  of  minute 
portions  of  aqueous  or  other  vapors  condensed 
on  the  surface  of  the  balls  with  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  Professor  Reynolds's  experi- 
ments seem  to  afford  a  new  confirmation  of  the 
kinetic  or  dynamical  theory  of  gases,  according 
to  which  the  process  of  evaporation  from  a  sur- 
face serves  to  increase  the  pressure  thereon  ;  thus 
the  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  F.  suffices  to  maintain  a  press- 
ure of  sixty-five  pounds  for  one  second  on  the 
evaporating  surface ;  with  mercury  the  effect  is 
three  times  as  great.  Similarly,  the  ascent  of 
hot  air  from  a  heated  surface  would,  according 
to  the  kinetic  theory,  be  attended  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  equivalent  to  half  a  pound  act- 
ing for  one  second  for  each  unit  of  heat. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  Chemical  investi- 
gations now  in  progress  are  those  of  J  ulius  Thom- 
sen,  who  still  continues  jiis  long  series  of  labors 
in  the  department  of  thermo-chemistry.  Of  this 
branch  of  chemistry  he  is  rapidly  making  almost 
a  new  science  by  itself. 

An  interesting  test  for  gallic  acid  is  communi- 
cated by  Procter.  A  very  feeble  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  sodic  or  potassic  arsenate  is  added  to  a 
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solution  containing  gallic  acid,  and  the  mixture 
left  exposed  to  the  air.  An  intense  green  color 
is  rapidly  developed,  and  if  the  mixture  be  un- 
disturbed, this  change  will  begin  at  the  surface, 
giving  the  brilliantly  colored  layer  above,  resting 
on  the  colorless  one  below. 

Nadler  describes,  but  does  not  name,  a  new 
alkaloid  derived  from  morphine. 

Feligot  has  noticed  some  peculiar  crystals 
formed  in  glass  at  Blanzy.  It  seems  from  his 
investigations  that  glass  by  devitrification  be- 
comes converted  into  a  mass  of  crystals  of  one 
composition  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  another. 
This  observation  seems  to  have  important  bear- 
ings upon  chemical  geology. 

Several  new  minerals  have  been  described  since 
our  last  reference  to  ihe  subject.  Among  them 
are  four  silicates  from  North  Carolina,  discovered 
by  Dr.  F.  H.  Genth,  of  Philadelphia.  He  names 
them  Kerrite,  Maconite,  Willcoxite,  and  Dudley- 
ite. 

Oellachite  is  a  micaceous  mineral  from  the 
Tyrol,  remarkable  for  its  containing  barium. 

The  most  important  domestic  item  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  Geology  since  our  last 
report  is  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  authorizing  a  new  geological  sur- 
vey of  that  commonwealth,  to  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  principles  of  re- 
search. A  Board  of  Commissioners  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  enterprise,  consisting  of 
prominent  representative  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  State.  They  have  employed  Pro- 
fessor James  P.  Leslie,  the  veteran  geologist,  to 
take  charge  of  the  work,  and  have  given  him  the 
privilege  of  selecting  his  assistants.  His  gen- 
eral plans  must  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
for  their  approval,  after  which  he  is  allowed  to 
carry  them  out  without  restriction  or  interference. 

The  Geographical  record  for  the  year  begins 
to  be  quite  interesting,  various  expeditions  hav- 
ing been  fitted  out  both  in  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  initiating  or  continuing  explora- 
tions. The  parties  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  and  of 
Lieutenant  G.  M.  Wheeler  are  now  in  the  field, 
busily  occupied,  each  being  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  sub-parties,  provided  with  topographers, 
geologists,  and  naturalists,  with  the  promise  of 
rich  returns  of  facts  and  material  to  be  worked 
up  in  the  coming  winter. 

Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  who  has  been  heretofore 
a  member  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party,  has  joined  that 
of  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  and  expects  to  do  good 
service  in  the  department  of  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology. 

Among  the  other  expeditions  promising  to 
yield  important  results  are  those  of  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Elliott  in  Behring  Sea,  and  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Dall,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  continues  his  geographical  labors  in  the 
same  region. 

Mr.  Pertuiset,  previously  best  known  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  very  efficient  detonating  powder,  has 
been  prosecuting  certain  researches  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego  in  behalf  of  the  Chilian  government,  and 
expects  to  furnish  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Forest  is  doing  good  work  in  Australia, 
endeavoring  to  open  up  an  extensive  district  in 
that  continent. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone  is  not  likely  to 
put  a  stop  to  efficient  measures  for  African  ex-  ! 


ploration.  It  is  announced  that  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  have 
combined  to  continue  researches  in  the  interior 
of  that  continent,  an  expedition  provided  with 
all  the  necessary  means  and  appliances  being 
about  to  take  the  field  in  a  short  time,  with  un- 
limited facilities  at  its  disposal.  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley, the  discoverer  of  Livingstone,  has  charge  of 
the  expedition,  and  will  doubtless  give  a  good 
account  of  this  international  labor. 

The  exploration  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  under 
Gerhard  Rohlfs,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
from  time  to  time,  has  been  brought  to  a  close, 
the  parties  having  returned  to  Cairo  on  the  17th 
of  April.  The  success  of  the  expedition  fell  far 
short  of  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors.  Sixty 
camels  were  lost  in  a  futile  attempt  to  reach  the 
oasis  of  Kufarah,  insuperable  physical  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  shifting  sands  and  the  absence  of 
water  meeting  the  travelers.  They,  however, 
added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ge- 
ology and  ethnology  of  the  country.  Remains 
of  temples  and  other  archaeological  objects  were 
investigated  by  them  in  the  oasis  of  Dachel  and 
elsewhere,  to  be  hereafter  fully  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. The  geological  observations  were  also 
of  much  interest,  verifying  or  correcting  previous 
impressions  on  the  subject. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  very 
important  explorations  of  the  Abbe  David  in 
Thibet  and  Western  China,  and  to  the  very  large 
number  of  new  and  remarkable  types  of  verte- 
brate animals  collected  by  him.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  large  portion  of  his  more  recent 
acquisitions  was  lost  by  the  shipwreck  of  his 
vessel  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  China.  A  Russian 
officer,  Captain  Prijewalsky,  has  lately  followed 
somewhat  in  the  same  path,  and  has  duplicated 
many  of  the  species  referred  to. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Steere,  an  American  gentleman, 
has  just  completed  quite  an  important  explora- 
tion of  Formosa,  in  which  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  collection  of  specimens  for  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  also  obtained  ex- 
tensive vocabularies,  which  will  doubtless  be  an 
important  addition  to  philological  material. 

No  important  expedition  to  the  polar  seas  has 
taken  the  field  this  year,  the  efforts  to  get  up  a 
British  exploration  appearing  to  have  failed. 
Several  parties  have,  however,  fitted  out  vessels 
for  visiting  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  voy- 
ages to  that  region  having  become  a  favorite  sum- 
mer adventure.  Among  these  parties  is  that  of 
Captain  Wigans,  who  hopes  to  obtain  traces  of 
the  Austrian  expedition  on  board  the  Tegethoff, 
of  which  nothing  has  been  heard  for  two  years, 
and  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  which  much  appre- 
hension is  felt.  A  Russian  search  expedition  is 
also  being  fitted  out,  as  probably  an  Austrian 
also,  and  it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  large  reward 
for  information,  and  thus  enlist  in  the  search  the 
hardy  seal  and  whale  fishermen  from  Norway 
and  other  portions  of  Scandinavia  who  annually 
visit  those  inhospitable  regions. 

The  American  surveying  vessel,  the  Tuscarora, 
under  Captain  Belknap,  is  still  actively  engaged 
in  its  labors  in  the  Pacific,  and  continues  to  for- 
ward to  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington, 
in  addition  to  its  charts  and  notes,  rich  coUec-* 
tions  in  the  way  of  soundings,  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history,  etc.,  gathered  by  its  officers.  These 
soundings  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  who  has  undertaken  to  examine  and 
report  upon  them. 

The  latest  advices  from  the  Challenger  are 
from  Melbourne,  at  which  point  she  arrived  on 
the  17th  of  March  last,  having  visited  Kergue- 
len  Land  and  other  localities  in  the  antarctic  seas 
proposed  as  stations  for  the  parties  to  be  engaged 
in  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  The 
observations  and  the  collections  made  by  the 
Challenger  since  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have  been  of  equal  interest  with  those  preceding 
that  date,  and,  like  the  others,  have  not  only  add- 
ed very  much  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  physics 
and  natural  history  of  the  deep  seas,  but  have  also 
suggested  important  generalizations  in  regard  to 
general  geological  conditions  and  the  formation 
of  sedimentary  strata.  Among  those  of  the 
highest  importance  may  be  mentioned  the  expla- 
nation of  the  gradual  passage  of  the  chalky  ooze 
abounding  in  shells  and  other  calciferous  matter 
into  a  uniform  homogeneous  red  mud  with  little 
or  no  trace  of  calciferous  life,  the  former  condi- 
tion occurring  down  to  a  depth  of  about  1500 
fathoms,  or  along  the  ridges  of  the  sea-bottom, 
and  the  latter  representing  the  much  lower  levels 
between  them.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Thomson  this  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by 
observation,  that  the  deeper  strata  are  very  rich 
in  carbonic  acid,  this  forming  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  gaseous  component  of  the  water. 
This  composition,  together  with  the  very  great 
pressure  exercised,  causes  a  rapid  solution  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  leaving  only  the  other  con- 
stituents. This  has  its  counterpart  in  various 
well-known  terrestrial  strata,  where  a  limestone 
abounding  in  shells,  etc.,  passes  insensibly  into 
a  slate  entirely  free  from  well-marked  organic 
remains,  excepting  those  originally  of  silicious 
or  membranous  character.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  value  of  such  observations  in  their 
geological  relationships. 

We  have  nothing  special  to  record  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Botanical  Science  beyond  the  sending  to 
the  press  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  a 
very  important  work  upon  which  Mr.  Sereno 
Watson  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  past, 
namely,  a  complete  synonymical  and  reference 
list  of  all  the  plants  of  North  America.  This 
will  probably  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  and  will  furnish  to  the  student  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  botany 
of  this  continent,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute,  for  the  time  at  least,  for  a 
general  descriptive  w^ork  on  the  same  subject. 
The  latter,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation  by  Professor  Gray  and  his 
assistants,  and  its  publication  in  part  will,  we 
trust,  soon  be  announced. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  briefly  to  the 
greater  enterprise  manifested  in  the  New  World 
in  the  way  of  preparing  and  printing  works  on 
the  natural  history  of  a  large  area,  as  compared 
with  Europe.  We  already  have,  thanks  to  the 
appreciation  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
the  need  of  them,  treatises  upon  the  mammals, 
the  birds,  the  serpents,  various  groups  of  in- 
sects, the  fresh-water  and  land  univalves,  the 
marine  and  fresh-water  algae,  etc.,  of  America 
north  of  Mexico,  all  prepared  by  competent  nat- 
uralists at  tlie  instigation  of  that  institution. 

An  interesting  lecture  on  Anthropology,  by  Dr. 


Gustav  Thanlow  Kiel,  appears  in  Zeitschrift  Jur 
Ethnologie,  setting  forth  the  designs  and  scope 
of  the  orders  issued  to  officers  of  the  navy  by 
the  chief  of  the  German  admiralty,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Berlin  Society  of  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  and  Prehistoric  Archaeology.  A 
careful  perusal  of  it  by  some  of  our  own  legisla- 
tors might  impress  more  forcibly  on  their  minds 
the  duty  of  saving  from  oblivion  the  knowledge 
which  we  may  now  acquire  of  the  habits,  beliefs, 
and  implements  of  our  savage  tribes,  in  order  to 
throw  light  upon  the  ' '  early  history  of  man- 
kind." 

A  paper,  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Buckland,  on  "Myth- 
ological Birds  ethnologically  considered,"  was 
read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute  on  the 
4:th  of  J  uly.  The  authoress  insists  upon  the  value 
of  these  "Bird  Legends"  as  a  guide  to  the  his- 
tory of  many  tribal  relations  among  men. 

A  very  valuable  contribution  to  ethnological 
data  will  soon  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  map,  to 
be  published  by  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Berlin,  on  which  will  be  marked  all  the  locali- 
ties in  Germany  in  which  barrows  or  other  pre- 
historic remains  have  been  found.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  for  a  long  time  contem- 
plated the  compilation  of  a  map  of  this  kind 
with  reference  to  the  mounds  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  has  made  considerable  progress  thereon. 

Mr.  Henry  Gilman  publishes  a  paper  in  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1873,  on  the  "Mound 
Builders  and  Platycnemism  in  Michigan."  Pro- 
fessor Busk  and  Dr.  Falconer  were  the  first  to 
call  attention,  in  1863,  to  this  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  the  leg  bone  in  the  human  remains 
from  the  cave  on  Windmill  Hill,  Gibraltar,  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  platycne?nic."  M.  Broca, 
in  Ma^,  1864,  independently  observed  the  same 
condition  in  tibise  from  Chamant  and  Mainte- 
non,  in  Erance.  Similar  bones  were  noticed  at 
Montmartre  by  M.  Bertrand.  Professor  Wyman 
found  the  same  peculiarity  in  Elorida  mounds, 
and  first  established  the  existence  of  platycne- 
mism among  the  northern  tribes  by  an  examina- 
tion of  these  specimens  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  With  reference  to  the  bones  exhumed 
from  the  great  mound  on  the  river  Rouge,  Mr. 
Gilman  says,  "The  tibiae  present  in  an  extreme 
degree  the  flattening  or  compression  peculiar  to 
platycnemic  men."  In  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archieology  and  Ethnology  Pro- 
fessor Wyman  refers  to  the  same  specimens.  In 
the  circular  mound  on  the  Detroit  River  the 
transverse  diameters  of  two  tibice  are  0.42  and 
0.40  respectively  of  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
ters, exceeding  any  platycnemism  observed  before 
or  since. 

It  is  well  known  that  General  Di  Cesnola, 
whose  wonderful  discoveries  in  Cyprus  excited 
so  much  attention,  and  whose  collections  are 
now  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York,  signified  his  intention,  aft- 
er disposing  of  his  earlier  gatherings,  of  returning 
to  his  field  of  labor,  and  of  continuing  his  inves- 
tigations on  a  large  scale  with  the  aid  of  the 
funds  thus  acquired.  This  promise  he  has  car- 
ried out,  and  the  discoveries  now  making  bid  fair 
to  nearly  if  not  entirely  equal  in  interest  those  of 
his  former  explorations.  He  has  already  found 
I  some  localities  where  the  works  of  man  in  his 
I  earliest  and  most  primitive  condition  have  been 
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detected,  forming  a  very  great  contrast  with  those 
of  the  later  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  occu- 
pants of  the  island. 

Mr.  Riviere,  whose  discoveries  of  prehistoric 
remains  at  Menton,  in  Italy,  excited  so  much  at- 
tention a  few  years  ago,  has  given  the  subject  a 
fresh  stimulus  by  the  exhumation  of  another  hu- 
man skeleton  iti  one  of  the  caverns,  character- 
ized like  the  former  by  striking  race  peculiarities. 

Of  general  Zoological  interest  is  an  article  in 
La  Revue  Scientijique,  by  Professor  Giard,  en- 
titled "  The  Transformation  Controversy."  He 
refers  to  certain  papers  on  the  embryology  of  as- 
cidians  and  the  supposed  origin  of  vertebrates  by 
Kowalevsky,  a  young  Russian  zoologist,  and  his 
fellow-countryman  the  illustrious  and  now  aged 
Von  Baer.  Though  in  1828  the  latter  wrote 
that  all  animals  were  derived  not  only  ideally 
but  historically  from  a  common  original  form, 
yet  he  does  not  now  favor  the  more  advanced 
developmental  views  of  Kowalevsky  and  others. 
The  article  is  essentially  a  summary  of  the  views 
of  Von  Baer,  some  of  which  Giard  holds  to  be 
incorrect. 

Little  has  been  known  of  those  singular  creat- 
ures called  "hair-worms"  beyond  the  fact  that 
in  their  early  tadpole-like  stage  they  somehow 
get  into  the  bodies  of  various  kinds  of  insects, 
notably  grasshoppers,  within  whose  bodies  they 
are  found  coiled  up.  We  now  have  the  promise 
of  learning  more  about  the  habits  and  mode  of 
development  of  these  worms.  M.  Villot  has 
published  in  the  Archives  de  Zoologie  Exp^ri- 
mentale  the  first  part  of  a  monograph  on  the 
hair-worms.  They  are  oviparous,  laying  numer- 
ous minute  eggs  agglutinated  by  an  albuminous 
substance,  and  forming  long  white  strings.  The 
young  are  parasitic,  and  pass  through  a  number 
of  metamorphoses,  and  at  different  stages  live  in 
different  animals,  as,  for  example,  in  one  stage 
encysted  in  the  aquatic  larvae  of  flies,  and  after- 
ward again  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  intestines 
of  fishes. 

The  dog  is  sometimes  infested  in  China  and 
Japan  by  a  long  slender  worm  allied  to  the 
Guinea-worm,  and  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  under 
the  name  of  Filar ia  immitis.  In  two  cases  late- 
ly reported  in  English  journals  the  dogs  died 
"after  three  days  of  great  suffering,"  and  it  was 
found  on  examination  that  the  ventricles  aifd 
auricles  of  the  heart  were  completely  blocked  up 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  these 
worms. 

A  singular  fact  in  the  structure  of  some  of  the 
higher  worms  (annelids)  has  been  observed  by 
Professor  Moebius,  who  figures  a  species  (Zei- 
poceras  uviferuvi)  with  external  ovaries.  An- 
other worm  has  been  said  by  Sars  to  carry  its 
eggs  in  pouches  resembling  a  swallow's  nest 
along  the  hinder  segments  of  the  body.  Other 
anomalous  modes  of  carrying  the  eggs  are  no- 
ticed in  the  same  paper. 

The  mode  of  moulting  of  the  lobster  is  for  the 
first  time  described  in  the  American  Naturalist. 
It  is  thought  after  attaining  its  full  size  only  to 
moult  once  a  year,  at  some  period  between  May 
and  November.  On  November  8  one  was  ob- 
served to  cast  its  skin.  It  drew  its  body  out  of 
a  rent  in  the  carapace,  or  shell  covering  tiie  front 
division  of  the  body.  The  shell  splits  from  its 
hind  edge  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  rostrum  or 
beak,  where  it  is  too  solid  to  separate.  The 


body  is  drawn  out  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
carapace.  It  has  been  a  question  how  the 
creature  could  draw  its  big  claw  out  through  the 
small  basal  joints.  The  claw,  soft,  fleshy,  and 
very  watery,  is  drawn  out  through  the  basal 
joint  without  any  split  in  the  old  crust.  In 
moulting,  the  stomach,  with  the  cartilaginous 
masses  and  bands,  is  cast  off  with  the  old  in- 
tegument. The  length  of  the  animal  observed 
before  moulting  was  six  and  a  half  inches,  im- 
mediately after,  seven  and  a  quarter — an  increase 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  poison  of  the  scorpion  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  De  Bellesme,  a  student  of  Claude 
Bernard,  He  finds  that  the  poison  of  Scorpio 
occitanus  acts  directly  on  the  red  blood  globules 
of  the  vertebrate  animals,  especially  the  frog, 
causing  them  to  agglutinate  and  obstruct  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  thus  stop  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  producing  death.  The  passage  of 
these  altered  globules  through  the  capillaries  of 
the  brain  causes  the  convulsions,  vomiting,  ver- 
tigo, and  other  marks  of  congestion.  When 
the  quantity  of  poison  is  sufficient  to  cause  rapid 
death,  it  takes  place  by  embolism  and  arrest  of 
circulation. 

Additional  examples  of  male  siluroid  fishes 
carrying  eggs  in  their  mouths  are  afforded  by 
the  two  Indian  genera,  Arius  and  Osteogeniosus. 
Inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  males  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Arius  and  of  Osteogeniosus  7nilitaris  were 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  some  of  which 
were  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  while 
in  others  the  eyes  of  the  embryo  were  very  dis- 
tinct, and  even  the  young  could  be  perceived 
moving  about.  These  eggs  filled  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  and  extended  down  as  far  as  the 
branchiee.  The  fishermen  asserted,  adds  Dr. 
Day,  that  these  adult  fishes,  which  averaged 
about  eleven  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  invaria- 
bly carried  about  the  eggs  in  their  mouths  until 
they  were  hatched.  Every  one  of  these  was  a 
male;  and  the  proportion  captured  was  five  to 
every  female.  During  the  period  of  gestation 
the  males  fast,  while  the  females  eat  as  usual, 
doubtless  a  necessity  for  the  due  production  of 
their  eggs. 

While  ornithologists  are  in  this  country  study- 
ing with  so  much  interest  the  distribution  of 
birds,  we  notice  an  interesting  essay  by  H.  J. 
Elwes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety on  the  distribution  of  Asiatic  birds,  illus- 
trated by  an  excellent  map. 

An  extremely  valuable  work,  in  quarto  form, 
has  just  appeared  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  best 
style  of  paper,  printing,  and  engraving,  on  the 
marine  mammals  of  the  Pacific,  by  Captain  C.  M. 
Scammon,  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine 
Service.  Captain  Scammon  has  utilized  his 
abundant  opportunities  in  the  preparation  of  a 
treatise  upon  the  whales,  porpoises,  grampuses, 
and  other  cetaceans,  as  also  the  seals,  sea-lions,  fur 
seals,  and  the  like,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject 
for  many  years.  It  gives  much  hitherto  un- 
published information  in  regard  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  seals  and  cetaceans,  together  with 
a  complete  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
present  condition  Oi"  the  whale-fisheries  in  those 
seas,  the  illustrations  furnishing  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  species  them,  elves  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  their  capture  is  under- 
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taken.  A  systematic  catalogue  of  the  cetacea 
of  the  west  coast  by  Mr.  Dall  adds  much  to  the 
vahie  of  the  book. 

A  rediscovery  of  a  long-lost  American  mam- 
mal has  been  made  during  the  present  year  by 
Mr.  La  Munyon,  of  Kansas,  this  gentleman  having 
actually  secured  and  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution a  specimen  of  the  black-footed  ferret,  a 
large  weasel,  described  by  Audubon  thirty  years 
ago  from  a  single  specimen,  and  of  which  noth- 
ing additional  has  been  heard  to  the  present  time. 
The  animal  is  said  to  be  an  occupant  of  the  bur- 
rows of  the  prairie-dog,  and  to  be  its  inveterate 
foe. 

The  prospect  of  important  additions  to  the 
department  of  Natural  History  during  the  year  is 
very  good,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
transit  of  Venus  expeditions.  Of  the  nations 
taking  part  in  these,  especially  the  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  the  American,  all  the  parties 
have  gone  fully  provided  with  collectors  and  ap- 
paratus for  securing  objects  of  interest ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  a  special  expedition  has  been 
undertaken  by  some  German  naturalists,  among 
them  Dr.  Karl  Moebius,  to  the  Mauritius,  for 
natural  history  purposes. 

The  American  transit  vessel,  the  Swatara,  will 
leave  at  Kerguelen  Land,  in  addition  to  the  astro- 
nomical party,  one  naturalist,  Dr.  Kidder,  of  the 
navy,  well  provided  with  collecting  apparatus. 
She  was  last  heard  of  at  Bahia,  on  her  way  out. 

The  zoological  station  of  Dr.  Dohrn,  of  Naples, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  within  a  few 
years,  has  been  completed,  and  is  moro  than  ac- 
complishing its  promise  of  usefulness  in  provid- 
ing means  for  carrying  on  natural  history  re- 
search. Similar  facilities  are  furnished  in  this 
country  by  the  Anderson  School  at  Penikese  and 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  having 
its  head-quarters  for  the  summer  at  Noank,  Con- 
necticut. 

The  great  success  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium, 
which,  it  is  said,  has  already  divided  ten  per 
cent,  the  first  year  to  its  stockholders,  has  in- 
duced the  initiation  of  other  establishments  of  a 
similar  character,  one  being  now  under  way  at 
Manchester,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Saville 
Kent,  and  promising  well  for  the  future.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  an  aquarium  in  the  Central 
Park  will  not  long  be  a  desideratum,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  interesting  objects  being 
fully  equal  to  any  enjoyed  abroad.  Such  an  es- 
tablishment would  doubtless  pay  all  its  expenses, 
and  something  more,  when  once  in  full  operation. 

Referring  again  to  the  natural  history  school 
at  Penikese,  we  may  remark  that  this  was  open- 
ed on  the  9th  of  July  with  some  forty  or  fifty 
students,  a  selection  having  been  made  from  a 
much  larger  number  of  applicants. 

Under  the  head  of  Microscopical  Science  we 
notice  an  excellent  paper  by  G.  W.  Morehouse, 
in  the  American  Naturalist  for  May,  "upon  the 
markings  of  the  diatomaceaj  under  high  powers 
and  careful  illumination."  The  writer  concludes 
that  the  perfect  box-like  form  and  elaborate  or- 
namentation exclude  the  idea  of  a  blind  process 
of  clieinical  crystaUization,  referring,  we  suppose, 
to  Max  Scluiltze's  so-called  "Artificial  Diato- 
maceae,"and  Mr.  Slack's  experiments  with  silica 
films.  He  is  wrong,  however,  as  to  the  siliceous 
build  of  the  frustule  according  to  its  environ- 
ments ;  it  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  stated  by 


him,  that  those  contained  in  gelatinous  envel- 
opes are  less  developed  in  strength  of  shell  and 
bracing;  for  example,  Encyonema  prostratum  is 
an  exceedingly  stout  form,  and  contained  in  re- 
markably stout  tubes,  while  Fragilaria  striatella, 
attached  to  algae  in  running  brackish  water,  is 
so  feebly  siliceous  that  it  will  not  stand  acid  treat- 
ment at  all.  Closely  coimected  with  microscopic 
examination  of  markings  and  structure  of  dia- 
toms, we  may  notice  the  result  of  Professor 
Abbe's  researches,  published  in  a  late  number  of 
Max  Schultze's  Archiv.  He  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  limit  of  capability  is  almost 
reached  by  our  best  microscopes,  and  that  all 
hope  of  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  material 
constitution  of  things  than  such  microscopes  now 
afford  must  be  dismissed,  experiment  and  theory 
both  showing  that  the  changes  wrought  by  dif- 
fraction, in  the  examination  of  very  minute  struc- 
tures, are  such  that  different  structures  may  give 
the  same  microscopical  image,  or  like  structures 
different  images. 

The  question  of  foraminiferous  structure  in 
Eozoon  canadense  is  again  opened  by  the  well- 
known  authority  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Carter,  who  alleges  that  not  only  is  this  condi- 
tion entirely  wanting,  but  that  Eozoon  presents 
none  of  the  features  of  an  animal.  An  abstract 
of  his  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History^  may  be  found  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Monthly  Microscopic  Journal^  and 
so  far  as  the  foraminiferous  structure  is  concern- 
ed, Mr.  Carter  appears  to  have  established  his 
position.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  replied,  and  this  we 
will  notice  hereafter.  Geologists  will  await  the 
final  result  of  this  discussion  with  great  interest. 
Specimens  of  the  so  -  called  ' '  ague  -  plant, "  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bartlett  in  a  communication  to 
the  Chicago  Society  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  published  in  the  March  number  of  Grevillea, 
1874,  having  been  examined,  prove  to  be  a  pas- 
sive, inert,  chlorophyllaceous  algse,  met  with  in 
suitable  situations  all  over  Europe ;  and  in  this 
connection  we  notice  Dr.  Greenfield's  paper,  read 
before  the  London  Medical  Microscopical  Socie- 
ty, and  the  discussion  at  the  April  meeting,  as  to 
the  part  played  by  fungi  in  diphtheria ;  the  subject 
is  still  sub  judice. 

Omineyganck  has  lately  made  an  announce- 
mfent  of  much  practical  value  in  Domestic  Econ- 
omy, should  it  prove  to  be  confirmed  by  other 
observations,  namely,  that  a  small  quantity  of 
chloroform  thrown  into  burning  petroleum  will 
produce  an  instantaneous  extinction  of  the  flame; 
and  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  keeping  on 
hand  a  large  quantity  of  chloroform  in  estab-* 
lishments  where  petroleum  or  any  of  its  deriva- 
tives is  used  for  any  purpose  whatever,  satisfied 
that  a  timely  application  will  always  prevent  the 
dangers  resulting  from  accidental  ignition  or  ex- 
plosion. 

An  announcement  not  uninteresting  to  the 
housekeeper  is  made  of  the  discovery  of  a  meth- 
od of  manufacturing  artificial  vanilla  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  natural  article,  and  to  be  sold 
at  a  much  less  price.  This  is  derived  from  conif- 
erin,  a  substance  obtained  by  a  cheap  process 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine-tree. 

The  vaiious  enterprises  relating  to  the  subject 
of  Fish- Culture  have  been  carried  on  vigorously 
since  our  last  report  both  by  the  State  and  gen- 
eral governments.    An  appropriation  was  made 
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by  the  last  Congress  for  the  propagation  of  food 
fishes,  having  special  reference  to  shad  and  salm- 
on. Owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  the  appro- 
priation became  available,  nothing  was  done  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  in  the  way  of 
hatching  shad  south  of  Albany  ;  but  through  the 
aid  of  the  New  York  Commissioners  a  large 
number  of  young  shad  were  shipped  from  Castle- 
ton,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson.  When  this  lo- 
cality was  exhausted  the  celebrated  fishery  at 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Connecticut,  was 
taken  up,  with  the  aid  of  the  Fish  Commissioners 
of  Connecticut,  and  a  very  large  number  were 
hatched  out  there,  and  widely  distributed.  The 
aggregate  of  such  shipments  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  is  said  to  amount  to  considerably 
over  three  millions,  deposited  in  suitable  localities 
in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 

The  United  States  Commission  has  also  re- 
newed its  operations  in  the  way  of  breeding 
salmon  on  the  Upper  Sacramento,  in  California, 
and  on  the  Penobscot,  in  Maine,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  thereby  many  milHons  of  eggs, 
which,  as  heretofore,  will  doubtless  be  duly  dis- 
tributed to  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  States. 

In  addition  to  the  shad-hatching  labors  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  just  re- 
ferred to,  a  similar  enterprise  has  been  prose- 
cuted by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

An  instance,  as  gratifying  as  it  is  useful,  of  the 
ways  in  which  science,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  can  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
Agriculture  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
lioyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  of  which 
the  volume  for  1873  is  now  before  us.  The  most 
important  article,  perhaps,  in  this  volume  is  a  re- 
port by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  of  experiments 
on  the  growth  of  barley  for  twenty  years  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  land.  This  report,  filling 
197  pages  of  the  Journal^  describes  one  of  the 
several  famous  series  of  experiments  performed 
at  Rothamstead,  Herts,  England,  on  the  effects 
of  different  manures  on  different  crops  raised  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land.  These  experiments, 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  of  the  sort 
that  have  ever  been  made,  have  furnished  an  ad- 
ditional confutation  of  the  so-called  "mineral 
theory"  of  Liebig,  and  have  thrown  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  the  questions  as  to  the  natural  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soil,  the  theory  of  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure 
required,  under  various  conditions,  to  yield  a  given 
increase  of  a  grain  crop,  the  effects  of  the  unex- 
hausted residue  from  previous  manuring  upon 
succeeding  crops,  and  the  loss  of  constituents  of 
manure  and  plant  food  by  drainage. 

The  same  volume  contains  an  elaborate  report 
by  Professor  Voelcker  on  the  characters  of  pure 
and  mixed  linseed-cakes.  As  chemist  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  Voelcker  is 
called  upon  to  examine,  usually,  during  a  single 
year  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
samples  of  various  kinds  of  feeding  cakes.  In 
samples  of  commercial  linseed  some  twenty-five 
different  kinds  of  "weed  seeds"  were  found,  the 
proportions  of  the  latter  varying  in  the  diflerent 
samples  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  seventy  per 
cent.  The  list  of  adulterating  substances  occur- 
jing  in  the  feeding  cakes  examined  by  Professor 
Voelcker  is  still  longer.  The  only  ones  of  these 
materials  which  Avere  positively  poisonous  were 
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curcas  and  castor-oil  beans.  In  rape-cake  black 
or  wild  mustard  was  frequently  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. In  many  cases  of  injury  to  animals  from 
feeding  cakes  the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the 
rancid  or  mouldy  condition  rather  than  in  any 
positively  poisonous  quality  of  the  ingredients. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  another 
kind  of  artificial  food  for  domestic  animals  which 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  of  late — the  so- 
called  "  meat-flour."  The  Liebig  Meat  Extract 
Company,  at  Fray  Bentos,  in  Uruguay,  South 
America,  slaughter  annually  nearly  80,000  beef 
cattle  for  the  preparation  of  their  extract.  Until 
lately  the  residue  from  this  manufacture,  consist- 
ing of  flesh,  connective  tissue,  blood,  bones,  etc., 
has  been  thrown  away.  The  company  are  now 
utilizing  this  material  by  making  it  into  products 
known  as  "  meat-flour,"  guano,  and  bone-dust. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  cut  into  fine  pieces,  and 
treated  with  warm  water,  forming  a  broth,  which 
is  boiled  down  for  the  meat  extract.  The  flesh, 
from  which  the  broth  has  been  removed,  is  dried 
and  ground  fine.  It  forms  a  grayish  powder, 
containing  about  ten  per  cent,  water,  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent,  fat,  and  seventy-four  per  cent, 
albuminoid  substances.  In  some  of  the  German 
experiment  stations  the  value  of  this  meat-flour 
as  a  food  for  swine  has  been  tested  by  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  have  been,  in  the 
main,  very  satisfactory. 

On  the  value  of  "Australian  Concentrated 
Mutton  Soup"  as  a  food  for  pigs,  some  experi- 
ments have  been  recently  made  by  Dr.  Voelcker, 
but  with  hardly  as  favorable  results  as  those  above 
mentioned.  This  mutton  soup  is  made  by  con- 
centrating the  liquor  in  which  have  been  boiled 
the  meat  and  bones  of  sheep  for  the  manufacture 
of  tallow.  Two  kinds  of  extract  are  thus  pre- 
pared, the  one  intended  for  human  food  con- 
taining less  "true  meat  juice  and  extractive 
matters"  and  more  gelatine  and  water  than  Lie- 
big's  extract,  but  capable  of  being  made  into  a 
"good,  wholesome  mutton  broth."  The  second 
kind  is  recommended  for  food  for  pigs  and  dogs. 
Dr.  Voelcker's  experiments  indicate  that  at  the 
price  proposed  for  this — £25  per  ton — it  could 
hardly  be  an  economical  substitute  for  pease  or 
other  concentrated  food  for  pigs,  though  it  might 
be  profitable  for  use  in  small  quantities  to  pro- 
mote the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  an  excess 
of  other  food. 

Several  accounts  have  lately  been  published 
of  examinations  of  the»  Fray  Bentos  guano  and 
bone-dust  above  mentioned,  by  Hulwa,  Peters, 
and  Krocker,  German  chemists.  The  guano, 
consisting  of  the  dried  and  pulverized  flesh,  con- 
nective tissue,  blood,  and  some  bone,  is  a  yellow- 
ish-white powdery  material,  with  a  guano-like 
odor,  and  contains  six  to  seven  per  cent,  nitro- 
gen, and  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid.  The  bone-dust  made  from  the  steamed  and 
finely  pulverized  bone  is  a  clean,  nearly  white, 
and  quite  fine  powder,  containing  about  three 
and  three-fourths  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  In  1873  the 
amount  of  these  fertilizers  furnished  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  by  the  Fray  Bentos  Company  alone 
was  computed  at  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000 
pounds. 

An  important  observation  concerning  the  anal- 
ysis of  commercial  fertihzers  is  reported  by  Dr. 
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Miiercker,  of  tlie  exi)enment  station  at  Halle, 
in  Gei-niany,  Superphosphates,  as  commonly 
manufactured,  even  when  made  of  such  fine  ma- 
terials as  bone-black  or  bone-dust,  contain,  be- 
sides the  fine  powder,  larger  particles  that  have 
clumped  together  in  the  process  of  treatment 
with  acid.  On  separating  the  finer  and  coarser 
portions  of  several  samples  of  such  fertilizers, 
and  analyzing  them.  Dr.  Maercker  found  from 
2.8  per  cent,  more  to  4.3  per  cent,  less  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  finer  than  in  the  coarser  por- 
tions. 

In  Engineering  we  can  record  that  during  the 
past  month  the  final  test  of  the  strength  of  the 
Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge  was  made,  under 
the  supervision  of  Captain  J.  B.  Eads,  the  chief 
engineer.  The  test  consisted  in  moving  out 
abreast  and  simultaneously  over  each  one  of  the 
three  spans  two  trains  of  seven  locomotives  each. 
The  total  weight  was  about  five  hundred  and  six- 
ty tons.  The  two  trains  were  stopped  on  each 
span,  and  the  amount  of  deflection  noted.  The 
experiment  was  also  modified  to  indicate  lateral 
deflection.  The  result  of  the  tests  agreed  al- 
most exactly  with  the  theoretical  computations 
already  made,  and  the  trial  proved  highly  satis- 
factory. 

From  abroad  comes  the  information  that  the 
plans  for  the  railway  which  is  to  ascend  Mount 
Vesuvius  are  now  complete. 

A  new  Thames  tunnel  at  London  is  projected, 
which  is  intended  to  provide  a  road  and  railway 
communication  from  the  East  India  Dock  road 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  the  Woolwich 
and  Greenwich  road  on  the  south.  Its  total 
length  is  placed  at  GOO  yards. 

The  last  reports  from  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel 
state  that  in  all  1840  meters  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  iron  steam-ship  industry  of  the  country  is 
likely  to  flourish  for  the  immediate  present  at 
least.  Tlie  Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship  Company, 
it  is  said,  is  about  to  build  three  new  steamers  to 
add  to  the  fleet  it  already  has  afloat,  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  the  recently  launched 
Citij  of  Peking^  to  be  each  of  3000  tons  burden, 
and  to  cost  $600,000.  The  American  Steam- 
ship Line  of  Philadelphia  likewise  proposes  to 
increase  its  fleet  by  the  addition  of  two  more  ves- 
sels of  the  same  size  and  build  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  her  sister  ships.  This  work,  it  is  said, 
is  all  to  be  finished  within  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  is  to  be  given  to  the  Delaware  River  steam- 
ship builders. 

The  employment  of  steam  on  canals  seems  to 
be  an  Jiccomplished  fiict.  Six  boats  are  now 
jilying  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  twelve  others,  it 
is  said,  are  shortly  to  be  added,  all  of  them  ea- 
pable  of  making  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Buf- 
falo in  five  days. 

In  connection  with  Mining  industries,  we  may 
notice  that  another  coal-cutter  is  to  be  operated 
in  the  Brazil  (Indiana)  coal-field.  The  machine 
in  question  is  the  Winstanley,  an  English  ma- 
chine which  has  acquired  some  reputation  abroad. 
It  is  described  as  very  similar  in  its  make  to  the 
Brown  machine  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  introduction  of  machine-cutters  is  a  matter 
of  much  interest  to  all  coal  operators. 

The  latest  i)ublished  statistical  reports  an- 
nounce that  the  production  of  precious  metals 
on  the  I'acific  slope  reached  during  the  last 


quarter  century  $1,583,044,934:,  of  which  Cali- 
fornia mines  produced  three-fourths,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  was  in  gold.  The  amount  ob- 
tained is  now  increasing  rapidly,  owing  partly  to 
the  opening  of  new  mines,  but  chiefly  from'the  ' 
introduction  of  improved  methods  of  extraction. 
The  yield  of  the  Pacific  slope  last  year  was 
$80,287,436,  against  $70,236,914  in  1872.  The 
increase  is  mainly  in  silver. 

In  connection  with  the  same  general  subject 
is  the  statement  of  the  extent  of  coal  deposits 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  given  in  a  recent  govern- 
mental report.  From  this  it  appears  that  this 
coal  area  is  no  less  than  513,000  square  miles, 
scattered  throughout  eleven  States  and  Territo- 
ries. Of  this  area  Kansas  claims  80,000  square 
miles;  Iowa,  24,000;  Missouri,  24,000;  Texas, 
30,000;  and  Dakota,  100,000.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, but  little  of  this  has  been  developed. 

We  may  record,  as  a  novelty  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kuntzel,  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  the  much-talked-of  phosphor-bronze, 
has  discovered  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  great 
improvement  in  railway  and  other  bearings,  the 
same  being  a  peculiar  mechanical  combination 
of  phosphor-bronze  and  soft  metal. 

Some  recent  experiments  in  duplex  telegraphy 
are  reported  from  New  York,  which  are  said  to 
have  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  improve- 
ment in  question  permits,  it  is  claimed,  of  the 
simultaneous  transmission  of  four  messages  at 
once  on  one  wire,  and  either  message  can  be 
dropped  at  any  way  station  on  the  circuit.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Tlie  old  duplex  system  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  new  invention,  and  by  this  combina- 
tion four  messages  can  be  sent  simultaneously 
over  the  same  wire  in  opposite  directions  be- 
tween any  two  terminal  points. 

Of  general  interest,  not  belonging  to  any  sub- 
ject previously  enumerated,  we  may  mention  the 
celebration,  at  his  New  World  residence,  North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania,  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Dr. 
Priestley.  This  occupied  two  days,  the  31st  of 
July  and  the  1st  of  August,  during  which  an  in- 
teresting episode  consisted  in  the  exchange  of 
telegrams  with  a  body  of  men  celebrating  the 
same  event  in  Dr.  Priestley's  life  by  unveiling  a 
statue  erected  to  him  at  Manchester,  England. 

The  deaths  to  be  recorded  since  our  last  no- 
I  tice  are  not  very  numerous,  althougli  embracing 
some  eminent  names.  In  our  own  country  we 
have  to  mention  those  of  Isaiah  Hoopes,  of  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  a  veteran  botanist,  and 
of  Mrs.  Louisa  Audubon,  the  aged  relict  of  Mr. 
John  James  Audubon,  and  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury his  devoted  assistant  in  his  scientific  enter- 
prises. The  domestic  catalogue  includes  also 
Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  arctic  explorations  of  Dr. 
Kane,  Dr.  Hayes,  and  Captain  Hall ;  and  Mr. 
George  R.  Crotch,  an  English  entomologist  of 
much  piomise,  who  had  come  to  this  country  re- 
cently and  made  it  his  home.  Of  names  abroad, 
we  have  to  mention  those  of  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe, 
known  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  fishes 
of  Madeira ;  Professor  Cipoletti,  of  the  astro- 
nomical observatory  of  Florence ;  Dr.  Aloys 
Pichler,  of  Germany  ;  Dr.  Stolicza,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Indian  Geological  Survey ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Stephens,  an  English  agricultur- 
ist, and  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Farm. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  August. — 
The  Alabama  Democratic  Convention,  at 
Montgomery,  July  30,  nominated  George  S. 
Houston  for  Governor.  The  political  platform 
severely  denounced  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  , 

The  Utah  election,  August  3,  resulted  in  the 
return  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  the  Mormon  can- 
didate for  Delegate. 

The  elections  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, August  6,  resulted  in  Democratic  majorities. 

The  Louisiana  Republican  Convention  at  New 
Orleans,  August  8,  indorsed  the  present  State 
administration. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention  at 
Harrisburg,  August  11),  indorsed  the  present 
State  and  national  administration.  The  Hon. 
E.  M.  Paxson  was  nominated  for  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Tennessee  Democratic  Convention  at 
Nashville,  August  19,  nominated  Judge  Porter 
for  Governor,  and  in  its  political  platform  advo- 
cated the  payment  of  the  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment in  greenbacks,  and  the  "abolition  of  the 
present  odious  national  banking  system." 

The  returns  of  the  Ohio  constitutional  elec- 
tion, August  18,  indicate  the  rejection  of  the 
new  constitution  by  a  large  majority. 

General  Custer,  in  command  of  the  Black 
Hills  exploring  expedition,  in  Dakota  Territory, 
lias  made  two  important  reports  to  the  govern- 
ment since  his  command  left  Fort  Lincoln  early 
in  July.  According  to  these  reports,  the  Black 
Hills  region  is  in  its  floral  beauty  a  new  Florida, 
and  in  its  treasure  a  new  FA  Dorado.  As  a 
grazing  country  it  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Veins 
of  lead  and  strong  indications  of  silver  have  been 
found.  Veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  crop  out 
on  every  hill-side.  There  are  also  unlimited 
supplies  of  timber. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  a 
Speech  from  the  Queen  August  7.  The  Queen 
expressed  her  pleasure  because  of  the  reductions 
in  taxation  ;  the  passage  of  the  Factory  Act,  by 
which  the  health  of  women  and  children  will  be 
promoted ;  the  passage  of  the  act  reforming 
church  patronage  in  Scotland,  which  will,  by 
removing  controversy,  conduce  to  the  religions 
welfare  of  the  people  ;  and  the  passage  of  the 
Public  Worship  Bill. 

In  the  French  Assembly  a  vote  was  taken  on 
dissolution,  July  23,  after  the  rejection  of  M. 
Casimir-Perier's  constitutional  bill.  The  result 
was  a  vote  of  340  for  dissolution  and  370  against. 
On  the  31st  M.  Gambetta  made  an  important 
speech  against  prorogation.  The  organization 
of  the  septennate  he  declared  to  be  as  impossi- 
ble as  that  of  the  monarchy.  He  made  a  pow- 
erful appeal  for  the  establishment  of  the  repub- 
lic, "  which  would  give  peace  and  union  to 
France,"  and  concluded  by  demanding  that  the 
state  of  siege  be  raised.  Subsequently  a  motion 
to  raise  the  state  of  siege  wa.4  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  282  yeas  to  3G0  nays.  Then  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ from  August  6  till  November  30  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  night  of  August  9-10  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine,  assisted  by  his  wife,  escaped  from  his 
prison  on  the  isle  of  Sainte-Marguerite. 


The  Spanish  republic  has  been  recognized  by 
England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Belgium.  The  Carlists  have  recently  suffered  a 
series  of  defeats. 

The  International  Congress,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  an  international  code 
for  the  mitigation  of  suffering  during  war,  was 
convened  at  Brussels  July  27. 

The  Pope  has  declared  his  intention  to  create 
four  new  cardinals. 

The  Japanese  expedition  against  the  tribes  of 
Formosa  guilty  of  outrages  against  the  Loo- 
Chooans  has  been  successful,  but  there  is  fear 
of  a  war  between  China  and  Japan  on  its  ac- 
count. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  induce- 
ments now  held  forth  to  persons  desirous  of  set- 
tling in  this  country  by  the  unusually  low  rate 
for  passage  which  the  present  competition  be- 
tween the  ocean  steam-ship  companies  has  ef- 
fected, the  returns  at  Castle  Garden  show  a 
steadily  diminishing  stream  of  new-comers  as 
compared  with  1873  and  previous  years.  Those 
who  come  are,  however,  of  a  higher  class.  The 
average  number  of  steerage  passengers  coming 
to  New  York  in  previous  years  was  about  250,000 
per  armum.  Between  January  1  and  July  1, 
1874,  the  total  of  arrivals  has  reached  only 
73,353,  and  it  is  doubted  if  the  whole  number 
during  the  current  year  will  reach  100,000. 

In  the  year  1873  there  were  156  firms  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  silk  fabrics  in  the 
United  States,  61  of  which  were  in  New  York, 
30  in  New  Jersey,  25  in  Pennsylvania,  22  in  Con- 
necticut, and  12  in  Massachusetts.  The  total 
value  of  products  was  $19,894,874.  The  num- 
ber of  operatives  was  10,651. 

DISASTERS. 

.Tuli/  26. — A  destructive  deluge  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  over  one 
hundred  lives. 

August  5. — The  steamboat  Pat  Rogers  was 
burned  on  the  Ohio,  below  Aurora.  Over  fifty 
lives  lost. 

August  15. — Collision  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  near  Trenton.  Three  men  killed  and 
ten  wounded. 

July  26. — A  land-slip  at  Alarra,  in  Navarra, 
Spain,  caused  the  death  of  over  two  hundred  per- 
sons.— A  Carlist  magazine  exploded  at  Quiza, 
killing  thirty  men. 

OBITUARY. 

July  31. — At  South  Natick,  Massachusetts, 
the  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  in  his  sixty-third 
year. 

August  10. — In  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  Right 
Rev.  ilenry  J.  Whitehouse,  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Diocese  of  Illinois,  aged  seven- 
ty-one years, 

August  1. — In  England,  death  announced  of 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Beke,  the  African  explorer,  aged 
seventy-three  years. 

August  18. — In  England,  death  announced  of 
Sir  William  Fairbairn,  the  distinguished  civil 
engineer,  who  built  the  first  British  iron  ship. 


Drauier. 


WE  have  received  from  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can jurist  the  following  interesting  narra- 
tive : 

Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
renowned  judge,  Sir  John  Holt,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England,  esteemed  by  his  contempora- 
ries, as  well  as  by  men  of  after-ages,  as  an  em- 
bodiment botli  of  the  law  and  of  justice,  was 
presiding  at  the  assizes  held  in  and  for  his  na- 
tive county  of  Oxford.  A  decrepit  old  woman 
was  put  on  trial,  charged  with  the  crime  of 
witchcraft.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  of- 
fense of  which  the  prisoner  was  alleged  to  be 
guilty,  were  laid  before  the  jury  by  the  Attorney- 
General  prosecuting  for  the  Crown.  The  Chief 
Justice  listened  to  the  opening  of  the  case  with 
unusual  earnestness,  for  there  was  recalled  to  his 
memory  a  curious  incident  connected  with  his 
ow-n  early  life.  When  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  his  habits  were  wild  and  irregu- 
lar, and  he  gave  no  promise  of  his  great  future 
eminence,  in  company  with  several  other  young 
students  he  had  been  for  several  days  on  a 
carouse  through  some  of  the  country  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oxford.  Young  Holt  had  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  companions,  and  riding 
up  to  a  way-side  inn,  without  any  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  yet  directed  his  horse  to  be  fed  and 
an  ample  dinner  prepared  for  himself.  Strolling 
into  the  kitchen,  he  noticed  the  daughter  of  the 
hostess  was  sick,  and  was  told  by  her  mother 
that  she  was  a  great  sufferer  from  fever  and  ague, 
and  that  the  doctors  had  been  unable  to  cure  her. 
The  young  collegian  at  once  declared  his  ability 
to  effect  a  cure.  Taking  a  piece  of  parchment, 
he  wrote  upon  it  a  cabalistic  word  in  the  Greek 
characters,  bound  it  tightly  upon  the  wrist  of  the 
girl,  and  then  assured  her  that  while  she  re- 
tained it  she  would  have  no  further  return  of 
her  chills  and  fever.  He  remained  at  the  inn 
for  several  days,  and  the  girl  had  no  return  of 
her  sickness.  When  demanding  his  bill,  the 
grateful  mother  said  she  had  no  charge  against 
him,  and  only  regretted  that  her  limited  means 
would  not  permit  her  to  make  him  more  ample 
payment  for  the  healing  of  her  daughter.  He 
rode  away  in  triumph.  And  now,  as  he  sat  on 
the  bench  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
he  knew  that  the  decrepit  old  woman  on  trial 
for  her  life  before  him  was  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  who  kept  the  way-side  inn,  and  upon 
whose  wrist  he  had  bound  the  parchment  charm 
forty  years  before. 

Siie  had  followed  in  his  own  footsteps,  and 
had  been  using  the  charm  for  the  benefit  of  her 
neighbors  and  friends.  The  Chief  Justice  called 
her  up,  and  as  she  unfolded  some  old  greasy 
rags,  she  presented  to  him  the  well-worn  parch- 
ment with  the  cabalistic  word  in  his  own  hand- 
writing written  upon  it.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  woman  was  at  once  discharged.  If  the 
great  Cliief  Justice  had  previously  entertained 
any  doubts  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  they 
were  now  removed. 

There  is  a  curious  sequel  to  the  incident  above 
related.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  sitting  in  the  private  office  in  Wall 

Street  of  the  late  Mr.  S  ,  then  a  wealthy 

retired  merchant,  and  acting  president  of  one 


of  the  principal  Wall  Street  banks.  He  was  a 
quaint,  curious  man,  fond  of  the  marvelous,  and 
disposed  to  belief  in  spiritualism,  then  first  com- 
ing into  prominent  notice.  Our  conversation 
had  been  continued  for  some  time,  discussing 
Scottish  second-sight,  supernatural  appearances, 
and  especially  Kidd's  buried  treasures,  when  he 
suddenly  changed  the  subject,  saying,  abruptly, 
"I  can  cure  the  fever  and  ague,"  On  asking 
how,  he  produced  a  small  piece  of  parchment  with 
a  cabalistic  word  written  on  it  in  the  Greek  char- 
acters, saying  it  must  be  bound  on  the  wrist,  and 
the  disease  will  disappear  or  go  away.  He  did 
not  tell  me  how  or  when  he  had  obtained  the 
wonderful  charm.  Nor  was  I  at  that  time  aware 
of  the  trial  before  referred  to,  and  sure  I  am  that 
he  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  had  come  and  gone  since 
the  fallacy  had  been  exposed  by  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt.  It  is  probable  that  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  preceding  that  trial  the  wom- 
an possessing  the  pretended  charm  had  commu- 
nicated the  secret,  and  given  a  copy  to  some 
friend  emigrating  to  America,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  handed  down  through  successive  gen- 
erations, and  perhaps  in  some  cases  effecting 
cures  by  and  through  the  imagination.  It  has 
been  said  that  sometimes  violent  exercise  and 
sometimes  strong  impressions  on  the  mind  will 
ward  off  attacks  of  what  are  called  fits  of  ague. 


The  ways  of  jurors  are  peculiar.  In  Cali- 
fornia, as  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  when 
locked  up  to  consider  upon  a  verdict,  there  are 
parentheses  in  the  discussion  which  are  more  or 
less  filled  up  with  fun.  Kecently  in  Truckee, 
California,  a  jury  had  been  out  four  hours,  when 
the  judge  sent  the  sherifi'  to  ascertain  Avhether 
they  were  going  to  agree.  The  sheriff  put  eyes 
and  ears  to  the  key-hole,  and  then  he  brought 
the  judge.  Together  they  opened  the  door.  On 
a,  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  bottle 
of  whisky,  and  around  it  the  hilarious  twelve 
were  marching  in  single  file.  The  foreman  car- 
ried on  his  back  a  bass-drum,  upon  which  the 
man  behind  him  was  pounding.  Next,  a  juror 
playing  on  a  snare-drum  ;  then  a  shrill  whistle, 
imitating  a  fife.  The  rest  were  singing.  "We 
couldn't  agree  on  a  verdict,  nohow,"  said  the 
tij)sy  foreman,  in  reply  to  the  judge's  reproof, 
"and  we  didn't  think  'twas  any  hurt  fur  to  have 
a  socl  time,  s'long's  we  was  a  congen'l  party." 
Then  they  all  took  just  one. 


The  late  Senator  Sumner  was  a  discriminating 
man,  and  precise  in  his  manner  of  statement. 
At  the  sale  of  his  personal  effects  in  Boston, 
ninety-five  dollars  were  paid  for  an  old  Koman 
lamp,  bearing  the  inscription,  "The  good  shep- 
herd giveth  his  life  for  tlie  sheep,"  to  which  Mr. 
Sumner  had  added,  "o/' all  colors.'" 

IIujtOR  has  not  yet  died  out  in  the  British 
Parliament.  A  few  days  ago  Colonel  Kgerton 
Leigh,  in  a  spee'ch  of  ten  minutes,  asking  for  fair 
l)lay  for  the  fair  sex,  illustrated  the  difficulty  of 
getting  women  to  give  evidence  against  their 
husbands  in  case  of  assault,  by  telling  a  story  of 
a  poor  woman  who  came  up  with  a  broken  nose, 
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and  screening  her  brute  of  a  husband  by  the  as- 
sertion that  she  had  bitten  herself.  "These 
fellows,"  said  the  colonel,  "  ought  to  be  hanged, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  them  hanged ;  but  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  interest  nowadays  to  get 
hanged.''^ 

Besides  this  we  have  an  Irish  member  who 
voted.  May  8,  against  closing  public-houses  in 
Ireland,  and  who  voted,  May  16,  in  favor  of 
closing  museums  on  Sunday  in  England. 

The  creed  of  may  be  described 

As  "  Toddy  and  Te  Deums ;" 
Keep  church  and  public  open  wide, 

But  shut  up  all  museums. 
The  vote  is  good,  and  pleases  well 

Both  brewer  and  divine  ; 
It  says,  "  The  Sabbath  sacred  is — 

Sacred  to  Beer  and  Wine !" 


Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  things 
are  stated.  Eor  example,  in  one  of  our  West- 
ei'n  exchanges  an  account  of  a  steamer  accident 
is  given,  in  which  the  reporter  says,  "  The  only 
passengers  were  T.  B.  Nathan,  who  owned  three- 
fourths  of  the  cargo  and  the  captain's  wife." 

The  following,  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before  in  print,  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  the  Drawer  :  In  his  eulogy  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  Mr.  Evarts  told  a  charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  in  ref- 
erence to  the  distribution  of  government  patron- 
age that  he  said,  at  the  outset  of  his  adminis- 
tration, "  I  am  like  a  man  letting  rooms  at  one 
end  of  his  house  while  the  other  is  on  fire."  And 
this  ludicrous  simile  is  certainly  an  incomparable 
description  of  the  system  as  he  found  it. 


The  following  bit  of  dialogue  is  reported  to 
have  occurred  between  a  Briton  recently  arrived 
in  our  home  of  freedom,  and  one  of  those  sterling 
citizens  of  the  Washoe  region  who  have  such  an 
airy  and  winning  grace  of  manner  : 

"  Deah  me,  this  is  disgusting"  (holding  up  his 
knife  and  gazing  fixedly  at  its  point).  "This 
is  eithaw  the  second  or  the  third  hair — I  think 
it's  the  third — that  I've  found  in  this  buttah  !" 

"  You've  not  been  in  'Merica  long,  I  judge  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  ;  I  arrived  here  yesterday  morning." 

"  I  thought  so  ;  otherwise  you  would  not  have 
complained  of  hairs  in  the  butter." 

"Not  complain  of  hairs  in  the  buttah  !  You 
suppwise  me.  Sir.    How  could  I  do  otherwise  ?" 

"  Those  hairs.  Sir,  are  natural  to  Washoe  but- 
ter ;  in  Washoe  the  white  sage  creates  hair.  In 
a  country  where  all  the  cows  feed  on  the  white 
sage,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  butter  will 
be  bald-headed?  Would  you  like  to  try  a  box 
— ten  dollars  ?  You  are  rather  weak  on  the 
north  pole." 

One  of  the  peculiar  people  of  Kansas  is  J.  W. 

M'  ,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  land  agent 

in  one  of  the  thriving  towns  of  that  State.  Not 
long  since  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  the 
marriage  service,  and  he  improved  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  land-office  at  ,  I  hereby  pronounce 

you  man  and  wife.  Whomsoever  I  have  joined 
in  wedlock  let  no  man  part  asunder.  I  charge 
you  to  be  true  to  each  other.    True  love  is  as 


scarce  in  Kansas  as  honest  men  in  our  Legisla- 
ture. Be  always  true  and  loving  to  each  other, 
even  if  the  chinch-bugs  eat  your  corn,  and  your 
cattle  die  of  Spanish  fever.  Take  a  homestead 
or  piece  of  railroad  land  in  this  county,  one  with 
a  good  spring  on  it  preferred  (my  partner  knows 
where  there  is  a  good  piece),  and  you  Avill  be 
comparatively  happy.  Happiness  in  this  world 
consists  of  man  and  wife  loving  each  other  and 
playing  checkers.  It  is  a  pity  there  is  so  much 
deception,  but  if  your  hearts  throb  in  unison  and 
laborers  receive  two  dollars  a  day,  you  can  con- 
sider yourselves  in  luck.  A-men." 


Bright  sayings  are  always  to  be  heard  in  the 
courts,  and  the  regret  is  that  so  few  are  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  of  noting  them  down.  The 
following  will  be  appreciated  by  members  of  both 
bench  and  bar : 

Sergeant  Manning,  a  very  nervous  man,  was 
arguing  a  case  before  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  He  had  a  large  number  of  books  before 
him,  almost  sufficient  to  constitute  a  library. 
While  reading  the  report  of  one  of  the  cases  a 
number  of  books  tumbled  off  the  table  in  front 
of  him.  lie  said,  "My  lords,  it  is  reported  in 
two  other  books  in  the  exact  words." 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  said,  "Are  you  sure  it  is 
exactly  the  same  ?" 

"Certainly,  my  lords." 

Maule  replied,  "Why  hunt  for  the  other 
books?  Read  the  same  case  again  out  of  the 
one  you  have  in  your  hand." 

Of  course  every  body  laughed.  The  books 
were  found,  and  Manning  left  the  court. 


An  Ithaca  man  thinks  this  ought  to  be  put 
somewhere  in  the  Drawer  :  Recently,  on  the 
train  between  Mount  Pleasant  and  Burlington, 
Louisiana,  a  little  girl  traveling  with  her  parents 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  passengers  by  her 
brightness.  A  gentleman  went  to  her  seat  and 
asked  her  if  she  wouldn't  go  home  with  him,  add- 
ing that  he  had  a  nice  little  boy  that  she  could 
play  with.  The  little  girl's  eyes  sparkled  and 
her  cherry  lips  rounded  up  when  she  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  have  a  little  brother  of  my  own  the  first 
of  November."  Some  of  them  laughed,  and 
some  didn't,  but  they  all  looked  pleasant. 


A  Boston  lawyer  sends  this : 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  just  after  I  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Maine,  I  called  one  evening  on  the 
young  lady  who  has  since  become  my  wife.  I 
made  friends  with  her  little  brother  Addic,  and 
when  he  ran  out  of  the  room  heard  him  ask  his 
mother,  confidentially,  'Mamma,  do  you  think 
angels'  wings  are  strong  enough  to  carry  lawyers 
to  heaven  ?'  The  good  woman's  answer  was 
lost  in  the  '  Hush,  dear !'  but  in  the  battle  of  life 
since  then  the  question  has  come  back  more  than 
once." 


An  effort  was  made  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  Evangelical  Ministerium  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  to  consolidate  the  German  Lu- 
theran papers  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  journals  to  be  united  under  tliis  proposition 
are  the  New  York  Herold  and  tlie  Allentown 
Zeitschrift.  It  was  resolved  by  the  New  York 
Synod  that  the  two  should  be  united  and  pub- 
lished under  one  name  as  the  organ  of  the  Ger- 
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man  Lutheran  Church.  During  the  discussion 
which  arose  on  the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Synod  a  learned  divine  proposed  that 
the  name  of  the  new  paper  should  be  "  The  New 
York  IJerold  in  Union  with  tlie  Allentown  Zeit- 
schrift. "  Another  equally  prominent  clergyman 
suggested  that  as  the  name  was  to  be  so  long,  it 
should  be  printed  in  a  curved  line,  and  in  the 
centre  there  should  be  a  vignette  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, standing  Bible  in  hand,  with  this  motto, 
"Here  I  stand,  God  help  me,  I  can  not  do  other- 
wise." The  two  propositions  seemed  to  meet 
with  very  general  favor,  when  Rev.  William 
Hoppe,  late  pastor  of  Zion's  Lutheran  Church, 
of  Lancaster,  thought  he  saw  a  weak  point  in 
this  arrangement,  and  stated  it  thus  :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  are  about  to  reach  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  establishment  of  a 
German  Lutheran  newspaper  which  shall  stand 
before  the  world  as  the  great  exponent  and  de- 
fender of  the  Lutheran  creed.  Let  us  see  what 
the  name  of  this  journal  would  look  like  when 
once  printed  as  suggested.  It  would,  I  think, 
read  something  like  this,  '  The  New  York  Her- 
old ;  here  I  stand,  God  help  me,  I  can  not  do 
otherwise,  in  tinion  with  the  Allentown  Zeit- 
schrifty  The  members  of  the  Synod  shook 
with  laughter,  and  the  pompous  newspaper  name, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  forgotten  amidst  the 
echoes  of  their  merriment. 


In  the  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  city  of  Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin,  is  a  fine  monument,  on  which  is 
clearly  and  neatly  cut  the  following : 

Emigrated  to  the  land  of  Paradise. 
My  dear  Pet  meet  me  at  the  gate  of  Paradise. 
I  will  be  there  by  Nature's  fast  Expreso. 
Until  there  we  meet  a  loving  adieu. 
P.S. — W.  B.  Is  coming  soon. 


Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  tells  the  follow- 
ing incident  in  the  career  of  a  queer  character 
of  the  name  of  Pokebury,  who  some  time  back 
dwelt  in  Nevada — a  lawyer  of  some  promise,  who 
came  to  nothing  through  drink.  Losing  all  his 
clients,  he  went  to  mining,  and  joined  a  rough 
miner  by  the  name  of  Spokes.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  Pokebury  appeared  in  town  with  a  black 
eye,  a  swollen  nose,  and  lacerated  garments.  Of 
course  we  were  anxious  to  know  all  about  it. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  he,  "Billy  and  I  were 
partners,  and  I  like  Billy,  for  he's  a  well-mean- 
ing man  for  an  uneducated  cuss.  But  Billy  and 
I  dissolved  partnership,  we  settled  and  struck — 
leastwise  we  struck  each  other,  and  Billy  settled. 
Our  first  little  difference  was  of  an  astronomical 
character.  We  divided  the  day  different.  Billy 
divided  on  G  a.m.,  and  I  divided  on  10  a.m., 
and  Billy,  instead  of  allowing  for  astronomical 
difference,  said  I  was  a  lazy  dog.  But  I  didn't 
mind  that,  for  Billy  was  my  partner,  you  see, 
and  had  a  right  to  his  views.  Then  we  differed 
on  ablution.  Billy  abluted  before  breakfast,  and 
said  I  was  a  dirty  dog,  for,  you  see,  I  always  ab- 
lute  after  breakfast.  But  I  didn't  mind  that,  for 
j)eople  will  differ,  and  so  long  as  the  difference 
don't  affect  business,  what's  tlie  odds?  But  the 
third  ditVcrcnce  was  just  a  little  too  much  for 
me.  We  were  sitting  down  to  beans  and  slap- 
jacks, and  Hilly  blowing  about  my  being  a  greedy 
dog,  when  suddenly  the  fellow  said  to  me,  '  I'd 
thank  you  for  those  molasses.'    This  was  too 


much — no  man  can  say  '  those  molasses'  to  me 
and  live,  and  1  just  took  him  in  the  countenance 
with  a  right-hander  that  settled  him  and  his  in- 
sulting bad  grammar  together.  That's  the  way 
we  dissolved.  I'm  in  town,  and  I  guess  Bill  will 
be  here  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 


In  no  State  in  the  Union  is  that  delicate  re- 
gard for  one's  feelings  manifested  in  "a  higher 
degree  than  in  Michigan,  especially  where  the 
object  of  attention,  owing  to  some  technical  ir- 
regularity, has  found  himself  temporarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  law.  As  an  example,  please  to 
take  your  eye  in  your  hand,  and,  as  the  base- 
ballist  would  say,  pitch  over  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  court  scene  in  Detroit: 

"John  !  oh,  John  !  come  out  here  and  face  the 
music,"  called  'Bijah,  his  head  in  the  corridor 
and  his  body  in  court ;  and  John  Campbell  came 
out. 

' '  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven,  good-looking,  large  nice  feet,  lots  of  mus- 
cle, and  a  sore  nose,  should  stand  here  charged 
with  vagrancy,"  said  his  honor.  "While  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  moving  and  rushing  and 
working,  you  fall  asleep  on  the  wharves." 

"  Can't  help  it,  Zur," replied  the  prisoner,  in  a 
mournful  tone  ;  "  can't  get  wor-uk  any  where." 

"What  kind  of  woi'k  have  vou  been  seeking 
for?" 

"  Wa'al,  suthin  kinder  easy,  for  I  ain't  well." 

"No,  I  can  see  that,"  remarked  the  Court; 
"your  red  nose,  mournful  eyes,  large  ears,  and 
close-cropped  hair  all  speak  of  a  journey  to  the 
silent  tomb  at  no  distant  day.  In  a  little  while, 
in  a  few  more  days,  as  it  were,  you  will  be  laid 
away  to  sleep  forever,  and  the  world  will  forget 
that  you  ever  lived." 

"  Yez,  Zur,"  replied  the  prisoner,  trying  to 
look  still  more  sad. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  my  duty,  before  you  are 
laid  away,  to  send  you  up  for  ninety  days,"  said 
the  Court,  "and  'Bijah  will  see  that  you  have  a 
free  seat  on  the  wagon. " 


The  following  humorous  hints  from  a  corre- 
spondent are  offered  in  view  of  the  unprecedent- 
ed number  (over  three  hundred)  of  college  titles 
that  have  rushed  like  a  freshet  over  the  country 
dining  the  late  Commencement  season  : 

D.D. 's  may  be  carried,  one  in  each  hand,  al- 
ways ready  for  exhibition  to  delighted  friends. 
It  is  safe  to  look  over  the  Latin  beforehand,  with 
the  aid  of  a  fi  iend  if  necessary,  as  an  easy  trans- 
lation of  the  MS.  is  desirable  on  such  occasions. 
Nothing  is  more  touching  at  an  evening  enter- 
tainment than  to  see  a  parchment  with  blue  rib- 
bons and  magic  seal  gracefully  unrolled  upon  the 
table,  while  the  company  are  charmed  with  a  lit- 
tle speech  referring  in  delicate  terms  to  the  "  hon- 
or conferred,"  the  "recognition  of  a  hard-earned 
reputation,"  and  the  "rising  glories  of  alnui 
mater. 

D.D.'s  may  be  worn  as  intellectual  shoulder- 
straps.  If  the  men  are  UgJit  and  the  titles  heavy, 
this  mode  is  recommended  for  hot  weather.  Of 
what  use,  in  fact,  are  titles  if  they  can  not  be 
seen  ?  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  visible  in- 
signia of  glorious  triumphs  won  on  intellectual 
battle-fields.  During  the  war  a  newly  fledged 
lieutenant  could  be  seen  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
sitting  alone  in  the  gallery  of  a  largo  church  in 
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Chicago,  his  shoulder-straps  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  congregation.  When  Tripp  was  made 
adjutant,  in  order  to  see  how  his  title  sounded, 
he  crawled  into  an  empty  barrel,  we  are  told, 
and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Adjutant 
Tripp!"  "Adjutant  Tripp!"  So  a  young  doctor, 
to  ascertain  how  his  new  title  would  sound  in  the 
parish,  shut  himself  up  in  his  little  study,  and 
called  out  as  loud  as  he  could  without  disturbing 
the  neighbors,  "  Dr.  Bugbee !"  "  Dr.  Bugbee !" 

This  reminds  us  of  the  time  the  good  doctor 
"winked  out."  One  day  Bridget  rushed  into 
the  parlor,  full  of  company,  wringing  her  hands 
and  crying,  "Dr.  Bugbee  is  dead!"  "Dr.  Bug- 
bee is  dead!"  None  having  heard  of  the  doc- 
tor, there  Avas  a  solemn  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion, when  Kate,  that  witch  of  a  girl,  said,  slow- 
ly, "  Well,  that  is  bad,  but  not  as  bad  as  if  Mrs. 
Bugbee  was  dead  too !"  Then  even  Bridget  was 
seen  to  laugh  througli  her  tears. 

A  professor  in  a  Western  college  had  a  cat 
named  ' '  Analytical  Geometry. "  As  the  cat  died 
rather  suddenly,  it  was  thought  that  perhaps  its 
name  killed  it.  Whether  the  good  doctor's  death 
was  also  hastened  by  carrying  the  weight  of 
"honors  conferred"  is  not  known.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol 
building  of  a  Western  State,  on  which  a  multi- 
tude of  persons  seeking  immortality  had  carved 
their  names,  fell  to  pieces  in  the  spring  before 
the  building  was  erected,  crushed  probably  by 
the  weight  of  respectability. 

D.D.'s  may  be  worn  in  the  hat,  thus  giving  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body  a  swaying  motion,  like 
a  head  of  wheat  heavily  loaded.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  such  cases  not  to  confound  these 
titles  with  "bricks  in  the  hat,"  which  also  give 
to  the  body  a  swaying  motion.  Some  ships  are 
loaded  to  the  beam,  and  some  doctors  are  so  over- 
loaded with  dignity  and  dogma  that  they  go  un- 
der. How  many  doctors  could  be  profited  by 
Rusticus,  who  warned  his  studious  son  against 
overstudy,  by  reminding  him  of  that  law  of 
physics  by  which  only  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
can  be  put  into  a  given  space !  So  he  said  only 
a  given  quantity  of  knowledge  can  be  crammed 
into  the  head  at  one  time — any  more  would  crack 
the  skull  open  !  A  wit  has  irreverently  suggest- 
ed that  there  are  doctors  of  divinity  now  living 
whose  skulls  from  the  pure  effects  of  dogma  have 
begun  to  crack  behind  ! 

Truth  requires  us  to  say,  however,  that  some 
doctors  do  not  regard  their  parchments  with  as 
much  deference  as  the  importance  of  the  MS.  re- 
quires. When  Humboldt  died  his  friends  found 
a  room  full  of  neglected  ribbons  and  parchments 
— a  sad  disregard  to  "  honors  conferred." 

Colleges  generally  confer  these  titles;  but  there 
is  one  instance  on  record  where  a  D.D.  was 
conferred  in  another  way.  When  Quantrell  was 
sacking  Lawrence  he  hunted  in  vain  all  through 
that  city  for  a  noted  abolitionist  preacher,  ask- 
ing for  him  every  where,  always  putting  a  D.D. 
before  his  name.  The  State  University  of  Kan- 
sas has  recently  put  another  D.D.  after  his 
name.  The  first  title  is  heathen  —  the  last 
Christian. 

Doctors  of  divinity  are  generally  said  to  differ 
about  as  much  as  other  people  in  natural  gifts 
and  graces.  A  professor  in  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  the  West  is  accustomed  to  tell  the  fol- 
lowing story  to  his  class  about  once  a  month : 
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"  A  gentleman  got  off  from  a  ferry-boat  in  an 
Eastern  city,  and  walking  up  to  a  stranger,  said, 
'  Do  you  see  those  two  men  yonder?'  '  Yes,'  re- 
plied the  stranger.  '  Well,  they  are  two  doctors 
of  divinity  in  our  town,  and  their  preaching  only 
differs  in  one  respect.  In  their  sermons  one  al- 
always  goes  in  at  the  same  hole,  the  other  always 
comes  out  at  the  same  hole.' " 

A  ministerial  wit  in  the  West,  who  has  not 
yet  received  his  D.D.,  kept  a  body  of  teachers 
convulsed  with  laughter  during  a  convention  with 
his  humorous  sayings.  One  day  he  happened  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  tlie  sacred 
profession.  One  fellow  from  the  country,  gasp- 
ing with  surprise  at  this  confession,  -vvas  heard 
to  exclaim,  "A  minister!  Wa'al,  I  do  declar'! 
If  I  was  out  shootin'  ministers,  he's  the  last  man 
I'd  snap  at!" 

The  manner  of  obtaining  D.D.'s  sometimes 
employed,  if  written  out,  would  furnish  an  amus- 
ing chapter. 

A  prosy  minister,  member  of  a  board  of  trust- 
ees of  an  Eastern  college,  was  accustomed  for 
several  years,  when  the  time  came  for  confer- 
ring honorary  degrees,  to  retire  from  the  board. 
Having  received  his  D.D.,  he  was  never  known 
thereafter  to  go  out  during  session. 

News  came  one  day  that  a  bill  had  passed  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri  granting  a  charter  to  a 
certain  college.  On  receiving  the  news  a  few 
active  friends  of  the  college  immediately  got  to- 
gether, organized  themselves  into  a  board  of 
trustees  under  the  new  charter,  and  after  con- 
ferring a  long-desired  D.D.  on  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, adjourned.  News  came  next  day  that  the 
bill  had  not  passed  the  Legislature.  But  this  di- 
vine, merely  out  of  respect  to  his  associates,  wore 
his  title  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

An  eloquent  divine  went  to  Washington  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  could  not  find  accommodations 
at  the  hotels  of  the  overcrowded  city.  A  bright 
idea  flashing  over  him,  he  walked  up  one  of  the 
broad  avenues  and  rang  the  door-bell  of  one  of 
the  finest  mansions  in  the  city.  A  lady  coming 
to  the  door,  the  doctor,  a  man  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  addressed  her  about  as  follows  : 

"  Good -morning.  I  am  the  Reverend  Dr. 
So-and-so,  president  of  such  a  college  in  the 
West.  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  city ;  have  come 
to  the  capital  on  a  brief  visit;  but  can  not  find 
accommodation  at  the  hotels.  Would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  refer  me  to  some  place  in  the  city 
where  I  can  find  entertainment  ?" 

The  lady  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "Why, 
doctor,  we  know  you  by  reputation,  and  should 
be  very  happv  to  entertain  you  ourselves.  Come 
in." 

The  doctor  went  in,  and  found  sumptuous  hos- 
pitality. After  supper  the  host  handed  the  doc- 
tor the  Bible,  who  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and 
engaged  in  prayer,  the  host  responding  "Amen" 
from  time  to  time.  The  prayer  grew  waim  at 
last  with  a  fervid  eloquence,  and  the  "amens" 
rained  down  profusely.  By-and-by  the  doctor 
began  to  pray  for  the  country,  and  the  "  amens" 
grew  fewer  and  more  uncertain  ;  but  wlien  he 
closed  with  an  address  to  the  God  of  battles  and 
a  fervent  petition  for  the  success  of  tiie  Federal 
arms,  "Me  amens,''  in  the  language  of  the  nar- 
rator, "  di'ied  up  very  rapidly.'' 

The  family,  although  Southern  sympathizers, 
treated  the  doctor  with  magnificent  hospitality 
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while  he  remained  in  the  city,  and  invited  him 
to  call  and  see  them  whenever  he  should  re- 
turn. 

The  late  Hon.  Sam  Galloway,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  a  remarkably  homely  man.  On  one 
occasion,  while  dining  with  a  personal  and  po- 
litical friend  in  Chilicothe,  the  six  or  seven  year 
old  daughter  of  his  host,  who  had  been  intently 
studying  Galloway's  face,  said,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  all  at  table, 

"  ^^a,  didn't  that  man's  mamma  love  children 
mighty  well  ?" 

"  Why  so,  my  dear?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Oh,  just  'cawse  she  raised  him  !" 


During  the  late  session  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  in  St.  Louis  the  hotels  were 
very  much  crowded,  and  so  it  happened  that 
Colonel  W.  E.  Gilmore,  of  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, was  put  to  bed  with  a  reverend  Bourbon 
Democrat  who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
politics. 

The  colonel  listened  in  silence  until  the  parson 
began  to  talk  slightingly  of  President  Lincoln, 
who,  he  assured  the  colonel,  he  personally  knew, 
and  that  jSIv.  Lincoln  "was  a  very  ordinary  man. 
Sir!  honest  enough,  perhaps,  but  of  no  talents, 
Sir!"  etc.,  etc. 

"Your  estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln,"  replied  the 
colonel,  "  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  strange  how  universally 
people  of  all  classes  have  been  mistaken  !  Why, 
a  great  many  actually  regard  him  as  the  savior 
of  our  government." 

"It  is  a  positive  sin,  Sir,  to  talk  of  Lincoln 
as  the  savior  of  this  country,"  said  the  parson. 
"  God  Almighty  saved  the  country.  Sir!  And 
it  would  have  been  all  the  same  if  any  body 
else  than  Lincoln  had  been  President  at  the 
time." 

"Well,  maybe  so,"  rejoined  Gilmore;  "but 
then,  parson,  I  think  it  required  less  Divine  power 
to  save  it  through  Lincoln  than  it  would  have  re- 
quired to  save  it  through — say,  old  Jim  Buchan- 
an, for  instance !  There  was  a  great  saving  of 
Divine  power,  anyhow." 


A  coRREsroNDENT  at  Afton,  Iowa,  says  : 

Your  capital  hit  at  "  red  tape"  in  the  army  re- 
calls a  circumstance  of  the  rebellion:  At  the 
bajtle  of  Cliickamauga,  General  Willich,  com- 
manding a  brigade,  had  by  some  very  slight 
omission  incurred  the  displeasure  of  General 
Rosecrans,  tlie  commanding  general.  General 
Willich  was  sent  for,  and  notified  by  the  general 
commanding  that  he  could  for  the  present  con- 
sider himself  under  arrest.  Then  came  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue : 

General  R.  "  General,  consider  yourself  un- 
der arrest,  and  leave  your  sword  here  until  your 
case  is  tried." 

General  W.  "  Yes,  general,  I  will  consider 
myself  under  arrest,  and  shust"  (here  the  Ger- 
manic of  General  W.  began  to  explode)  "so  soon 
as  dis  fight's  over  I'll  come  and  fix  him  up." 

General  R.  "But,  Sir,  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider yourself  under  arrest  now." 

General  W.  "  Of  course  I  do  ;  and,  Shineral 
Rosecrans,  as  soon  as  I  gits  off  this  fight,  I'll  be 
up  ajid  settle  this  thing." 

General  R.  "  But,  Sir,  I  can't  let  you  go  into 


this  fight.  You  are  under  arrest.  I  will  assign 
a  commander  to  your  brigade." 

General  W.  "You  send  an  officer  to  fight 
my  boys  ?  He  can't  do  it ;  they  don't  know  him. 
Me  they  know ;  I  teach  them  ;  I  fight  them, 
and  none  of  the  boys  would  know  huw  to  fight 
or  what  to  do  only  when  I  goes  with  them.  INIy 
boys  belong  to  me.  Yes,  7ne,  General  Willich. 
/  command  the  brigade,  and  I  must  fight  the 
brigade." 

By  this  time  the  red  tape  of  General  Rosecrans 
had  failed,  and  General  Willich  was  requested  to 
return  and  "fight  his  boys,"  which  he  did  to  the 
honor  of  himself  and  the  cause.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  it. 

In  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage's  Old  Wells 
Du()  Out,  a  volume  of  sermons  recently  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  he  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

"I  saw  an  account  the  other  day  of  a  little 
boy  who  was  to  be  taken  by  a  city  missionary, 
with  some  other  boys,  to  the  country  to  find 
homes.  He  was  well  clad,  and  had  a  new  hat 
given  him  ;  but  while  the  missionary  was  getting 
the  other  children  ready  to  go,  this  boy  went 
into  the  corner  and  took  the  hat  he  had  thrown 
off  and  tore  the  lining  out  of  it.  The  missionaiy 
said,  '  What  are  you  doing  with  that  hat  ?  You 
don't  want  it.  What  are  you  tearing  the  lining 
out  of  it  for?'  'Ah!'  said  the  boy,  'that  was 
made  out  of  mother's  dress.  She  loved  me  very 
much  before  she  died,  and  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
member her  by  but  the  lining.'  And  so  the 
boy  tore  it  out  and  put  it  in  his  bosom." 

The  preacher  "  improves"  the  incident  by  ask- 
ing, "Would  you  not  like  to  have  one  shred  of 
your  mother's  religion  to  remember  her  by  ?" 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Apropos  of  the  present  time,  when  politicians 
are  about  to  mount  stumps  and  warn  us  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  other  side,  Mrs.  Partington 
has  evolved  from  the  depths  of  her  inner  con- 
sciousness one  of  those  remarkable  aphorisms 
that  have  so  endeared  her  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Speaking  of  a  platform  orator,  she  says : 
"Dear  me,  how  fluidly  he  talks  !  I  am  always 
rejoiced  when  he  mounts  the  nostril,  for  his  elo- 
quence warms  every  cartridge  in  my  body." 


A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  Rev.  Mr.  B  ,  of 

•  ,  in  Massachusetts  : 

An  old  lady  in  his  church  was  told  by  some 
one  who  did  not  like  his  theological  sentiments 
that  he  was  an  Arminian.  She  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  statement,  and  went  at  once  to  her 
pastor  to  ascertain  from  himself  if  the  charge 
was  well  founded. 

"  Mr.  B  ,"  she  said,  "I've  heard  that  you 

are  an  Arminian,  and  I've  just  come  right  to 
yourself  to  know  if  it's  true." 

''''  An  Arminian,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mr. 
B  :  "  why,  I  teas  born  in  Dan  vers  f" 

"There,  there,"  said  the  old  lady,  hastening 
back  to  her  informant,  "1  knew  it  couldn't  be 
so,  and  it  isn't;  for  I  went  and  asked  himself, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  born  in  Danvers!" 

The  old  lady  evidently  thought  the  term  Ar- 
minian had  some  relation  to  geography,  and 
that  her  minister's  birth  in  Danvers  settled  the 
question.  ^ 
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WE  had  been  steamiDg  south  in  the  fine 
steamer  City  of  Merida  for  two  clays, 
followed  by  raw  northerly  winds,  when  the 
wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  south.  The 
change  in  the  temperature  was  magical. 
Overcoats  were  thrown  aside  at  once,  and  all 
hands  were  called  aft  to  spread  the  awning ; 
the  waves  went  down,  the  clouds  disappear- 
ed, the  cold  gray  color  of  the  sea  turned 
to  azure,  and  every  breath  of  the  "  sweet 
south"  seemed  to  sing  a  welcome  to  enchant- 
ed isles  where  reigns  perpetual  summer. 
On  the  fourth  night  we  passed  the  Elbow 
Light,  on  the  northeast  angle  of  Abaco, 
and  sighted  Hole-in-the-Wall  at  midnight. 
Many  of  us  also  now  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  Southern  Cross  gleaming  over  the  bow, 
while  the  North  Star  and  the  Bear  were  still 
visible  on  the  quarter.  At  dawn  a  long, 
low  line  of  green  keys  lay  abeam,  and  soon 
we  saw  the  graceful  groves  of  cocoa  and  the 
spires  of  Nassau  gleaming  in  the  sun,  now 
rising  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  steamer  drew 
too  much  water  to  go  over  the  bar,  and 
therefore  came  to  anchor  outside  of  the  light- 
house at  the  western  end  of  Hog  Island,  a 
beautiful  coral  islet  three  miles  long,  which, 
by  furnishing  a  breakwater  cheaper  and 
safer  than  that  of  Plymouth  or  Cherbourg, 


enables  Nassau  to  claim  the  best  port  in  the 
Bahamas.  Boats  of  all  descriptions  darted 
from  the  shore,  manned  by  negroes,  present- 
ing sometimes  a  diverting  variet}'  of  ragged- 
ness  in  the  slender  wardrobe  prescribed  by 
conventional  propriety  rather  than  by  any 
need  of  protection  against  the  weather.  As 
we  rowed  in  over  the  bar  the  first  object  to 
attract  our  attention  was  the  absolute  clear- 
ness of  the  water — hyaline,  as  a  poet  might 
truthfully  call  it — which  enables  the  eye  to 
see  every  thing  on  the  white  sand  bottom, 
and  the  vivid,  almost  dazzling,  green  hue  of 
the  surface,  mottled  with  varied  tints  of  the 
same  color,  giving  exactly  the  appearance 
of  polished  malachite.  On  landing,  amidst 
a  hubbub  of  negroes,  we  found  the  streets 
of  almost  snowy  whiteness,  intensified  by 
the  glare  of  the  white  walls,  so  that  straw 
hats  and  shade  umbrellas  were  at  once  call- 
ed into  requisition.  One  very  soon  gets  ac- 
customed to  this,  however,  and  the  effect 
could  be  greatly  modified  if  the  worthy  citi- 
zens would  only  content  themselves  with 
lower  walls  around  their  gardens,  or  would 
color  those  they  have  with  some  sober  gray. 
This  is  evident  when  one  rides  out  beyond 
the  city,  where  the  roads  are  of  precisely  the 
same  character,  but  much  more  tolerable. 


Entered  accordiiio:  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by  Ilnrpor  iuul  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congreas,  at  Washington. 
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because  lined  with  verdure  instead  of  staring 
white  walls. 

It  was  a  charming  transition  from  the 
glare  of  the  streets  to  the  cool,  spacious  ve- 
randas of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  which 
occupies  noble  grounds  on  an  elevated  posi- 
tion commanding  a  superb  prospect  over 
the  city,  the  harbor,  and  the  ocean  beyond, 
and  a  breakfast  of  turtle  steak,  chocolate, 
and  tropical  fruits  freshly  plucked  reminded 
us  again  that  for  a  while  at  least  we  were 
free  from  the  furnace-heated  prison-houses 
of  the  North,  and  the  icy,  capricious,  pene- 
trating winds  of  our  Northern  spring,  if  it  is 
not  a  misnomer  to  call  it  spring. 

Nassau,  as  is  generally  known,  is  not  only 
the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  New  Provi- 
dence, but  also  the  capital  of  the  Bahamas. 
There  the  Legislature  meets  and  the  Gov- 
ernor resides.  The  Government  House  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  the  approach  to  it 
is  appropriately  adorned  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  Governor  Hen- 
essy,  the  present  incumbent,  is  a  courteous 
and  intelligent  gentleman,  with  enlightened 
views  regarding  what  can  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  islands,  and  those  who  have  at- 
tended the  elegant  entertainments  at  the 
government  mansion  can  testify  to  the  kind 
and  graceful  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Henessy. 
The  Legislature  is  elected  once  in  seven 
years,  and  generally  includes  several  color- 
ed members.  The  black  population  largely 
predominates,  for  not  only  did  the  early  set- 


tlers own  slaves,  but  many  cargoes  of  cap- 
tured slavers  Avere  taken  to  Nassau  and  left 
there  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  are  gen- 
erally tall  and  well  formed,  and  very  civil  in 
their  demeanor,  and  great  crimes  are  very 
uncommon  among  them.  Theft  and  licen- 
tiousness are  their  chief  "  irregularities ;'' 
but  these  vices  are  not  confined  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, ^'  the  more's  the  pity,"  and  it  is  cred- 
itable to  the  i)eople  that  the  spacious  and 
handsome  prison  recently  constructed  at 
high  cost  is  half  empty,  which  gave  the  jail- 
er a  curious  uneasiness,  because,  as  he  said 
to  me,  he  had  a  piece  of  road-mending  to  be 
done  in  the  broiling  sun  of  mid-day,  and  the 
number  of  criminals  under  his  charge  was 
not  equal  to  completing  it  within  a  given 
time  !  The  old  prison,  a  rather  picturesque 
building  resembling  a  mosque,  is  now  turn- 
ed into  a  public  library  ;  the  cells,  once  fill- 
ed with  pirates  and  boozy  blockade-runners, 
now  form  the  alcoves  of  a  very  well  arranged 
library,  stocked  with  some  six  thousand  vol- 
umes, generally  well  selected,  and  open  to 
the  use  of  the  public.  As  this  institution  is 
near  the  hotel,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
strangers  sojourning  on  the  island. 

Some  of  the  mulattoes  display  considera- 
ble talent  as  artisans.  The  shell-work  they 
produce  shows  exquisite  taste  and  skill ;  and 
Bethel,  the  best  ship-builder  of  the  group — 
and  a  very  clever  man  he  is,  too — is  of  the 
colored  persuasion.  Captain  Stuart,  who 
commands  the  light -house  and  revenue 
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schooner,  is  a  man  of  commanding  appear- 
ance and  marked  intelligence,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  the  negroes  of  Nassau  as  "  a  sort  of 
god  round  heah,"  as  they  phrase  it,  because 
he  foretold  the  great  hurricane  of  1866.  The 
colored  people  of  Nassau  are  much  addicted 
to  church-going,  and  it  is  pleasant  of  a  calm 
evening  to  hear  the  singing  from  the  church- 
es all  over  the  town.  Poppy  Rumer,  as  he 
is  familiarly  called,  a  quaint,  unique  charac- 
ter, is  their  most  noted  preacher,  and  many 
of  his  curious  sayings  and  eccentricities  are 
current.  He  is  in  addition  a  man  possessed 
of  intellectual  power,  and  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  Old  Gunnybags  is?  another  noted 
character  of  Nassau,  a  modern  Diogenes,  who 
takes  up  his  residence  in  Grantstown,  the 
suburb  affected  by  the  black  gentry.  The 
old  fellow,  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
him,  was  crossed  in  love  in  his  earlier  days, 
it  is  said,  since  which  melancholy  event  he 
has  worn  a  suit  of  gunny  bags  of  a  fashion 
not  borrowed  from  Paris,  and  has  slept  in  a 
hogshead  laid  on  its  side  under  a  wall  by  the 
way-side ;  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  his 
quarters  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  he  cooks 
his  meals  in  the  open  air.  A  little  beyond 
are  the  places  called  Jericho  and  Jericho- 
bey  on  d- Jordan,  which  show  what  thrift  the 
negro  can  display  on  occasion. 

As  a  class,  however,  the  negroes  of  the 
Bahamas  are  far  more  superstitious  than  re- 
ligious. They  are  great  cowards  at  night, 
shutting  up  their  cabins  tight  as  a  drum  to 
keep  out  the  wandering  powers  of  darkness, 
and  their  belief  in  fetichism  is  almost  incred- 
ible. The  obeah  men  drive  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  seldom  a  sponging  boat  goes 
to  sea  without  first  enlisting  the  valuable 
aid  of  the  man-witch  or  warlock.  They  are 
said  to  be  lazy,  and  certainly  they  seem  to 
take  life  very  easily,  lying  on  the  ground 
sometimes  for  hours  under  the  full  blaze  of 
the  noonday  sun,  chewing  the  end  of  a  sugar- 
cane, or  brawling  in  grandiloquent  and  oft- 
en meaningless  rodomontade  at  the  street 
corners.  But  there  is  little  need  of  exertion 
when  it  takes  so  little  to  supply  their  imme- 
diate wants.  The  pastoral  of  one  of  the  rit- 
ualistic priests,  giving  directions  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Lent,  created  "  inextinguishable 
laughter"  in  Nassau  last  spring,  for  among 
other  follies  he  forbade  the  eating  of  sugar. 
As  sugar-cane  forms  the  staple  article  of  food 
with  the  negroes,  a  strict  observance  of  his 
directions  would  have  been  followed  by  lam- 
entable results.  But  I  think  the  charge  of 
laziness  unfounded,  if  one  but  considers  the 
severe  labor  the  negroes  often  accomplish, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  sponge  fishery,  which 
gives  employment  to  the  owners  and  crews 
of  five  hundred  licensed  craft  of  ten  to  twen- 
ty-five tons  burden,  and  is  carried  on  with 
some  risk  from  the  weather,  and  much  hard- 
ship, for  the  sponges  are  two  or  three  fath- 
oms below  the  surface,  and  must  be  torn 
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from  the  rocks  with  hooks  attached  to  long 
poles.  The  position  of  the  sponges  is  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  a  water-glass,  which  is 
a  simple  oblong  box  a  foot  square,  open  at 
the  upper  end,  and  containing  a  pane  of  glass 
at  the  other ;  on  holding  this  perpendicular- 
ly over  the  water  one  can  see  every  thing 
through  it  as  clearly  as  in  an  aquarium — 
fish,  sponges,  coral,  or  shells.  The  Bahama 
sponges  are  chiefly  of  four  sorts,  sheep-wool, 
which  is  the  most  valuable,  reef,  velvet,  and 
glove,  and  although  inferior  to  the  finest 
Mediterranean  sponges,  are  very  strong,  and 
serviceable  for  washing  carriages,  surgery, 
and  the  like.  The  sponge  boats  usually  get 
in  on  Saturday,  and  the  sponges  are  assort- 
ed in  the  markets,  each  boat-load  and  varie- 
ty by  itself.  On  Monday  they  are  disposed 
of  at  auction,  only  members  of  the  sponge 
guild  and  those  making  genuine  off'ers  being 
permitted  to  bid,  which  is  done  by  written 
tenders. 

Wrecking  is  another  branch  of  business 
for  which  the  Bahamas  have  long  been  fa- 
mous, owing  to  their  intricate  navigation. 
At  one  time  this  was  very  lucrative,  but  it 
has  been  falling  ofi"  of  late  years.  Formerly 
every  thing  saved  from  a  wreck  was  sold  at 
auction  in  Nassau ;  now  all  goods  not  of  a 
perishable  nature,  and  undamaged,  are  re- 
shipped  to  the  port  of  destination.  Collu- 
sion between  ship-masters  and  the  pilots 
was  also  frequent,  but  increased  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  insurance  companies  has 
interfered  with  this  nefarious  business,  while 
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the  numerous  light-houses  recently  erected 
by  the  government,  with  noble  self-sacrifice, 
have  operated  in  the  same  direction.  The  un- 
certainties attending  money-making  in  this 
precarious  way  have  their  effect  ou  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
element  of  chance  enters  largely  into  busi- 
ness ;  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  few,  but 
are  occasionally  so  large  as  to  excite  undue 
expectations,  and  thus  unfit  many  for  any 
pursuit  more  steady  but  less  exciting.  For 
months  they  will  cruise  about,  watching  and 
hoping,  and  barely  kept  alive  on  a  scant 
supply  of  sugar-cane  and  conchs ;  then  they 
fall  in  with  a  wreck,  and  make  enough  from 
it,  perhaps,  to  keep  them  going  another 
year.  It  is  not  a  healthy  or  desirable  state 
of  affairs. 


One  Sunday  morning  a  commotion  arose 
quite  unusual  in  the  uncommonly  quiet  and 
orderly  streets  of  Nassau.  There  was  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  and  the  sound  of  voices 
shrill  and  rapid,  caused  by  some  sudden  and 
extraordinary  excitement.  The  wharves  of 
the  little  port  were  thronged  and  positively 
black  with  eager  negroes,  and  great  activity 
was  noticeable  among  the  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers. Some  were  discharging  their  cargoes 
of  sponges,  shells,  fish,  and  cattle  in  hot 
haste ;  others  were  provisioning  or  setting 
up  their  rigging ;  others  again  were  expe- 
ditiously lioisting  their  sails  and  heaving 
up  their  anchors ;  while  the  crews,  black 
and  white,  sang  songs  in  merry  chorus,  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  great  and  good  ti- 
dings.   What  could  it  all  mean  ?    It  meant 
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this :  another  vein  in  the  Bahama  gold  mines 
liad  been  struck,  another  lead  discovered, 
and  the  miners  were  off  to  develop  it,  each 
lioping  to  be  the  lucky  one  to  turn  out  the 
largest  nugget,  and  retire  on  it  for  life.  In 
other  words,  news  had  just  been  brought  of 
the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  vessel  on  the  Lava- 
deiros  Shoal,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away.  She  was  none  of  your  wretched  col- 
liers or  fruiters,  with  a  cargo  valueless  to 
wreckers,  but  a  ship  whose  hold  from  keel- 
son to  deck  beams  was  packed  with  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  choice  silks  and  stuffs  for  the 
black-eyed  brunettes  of  Havana,  just  enough 
damaged  to  oblige  them  to  be  sold  at  auction 
in  Nassau,  where  all  wrecked  goods  must 
be  brought  for  adjudication.  Verily,  we 
thought,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body any  good  the  misfortune  which  has 
wrung  the  soul  and  perhaps  ruined  the  hap- 
piness of  one  or  two  in  far  lands  has  made 
glad  the  hearts  of  several  thousand  darkies, 
mulattoes,  and  whites  in  the  Bahamas. 
Here  is  a  text  for  La  Rochefoucauld,  the 
modern  cynic. 

The  manufacture  and  exportation  of  salt 
has  also  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  pur- 
suits of  the  islands.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Andros  Island,  which  seems  to  be 
still  in  a  formative  state,  there  is  not  a  fresh- 
water lake  or  stream  in  the  whole  group ; 
])ut  lakes  of  some  size,  containing  more  or 
less  salt,  are  found  on  many  of  the  islands. 
Vast  quantities  of  salt  have  been  made  at  | 
Exuma,  Long  Island,  Rose  Island,  Inagua,  | 
and  Turk's  Island.  The  latter  is  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Jamaica,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  salt  at  the  other  islands  is  at  x)resent 
in  a  very  languishing  condition,  the  result 
of  the  high  duties  imposed  by  our  govern- 
meut  on  the  article,  which  act  in  two  ways, 


like  a  two-edged  sword,  forcing  our  people 
to  pay  a  higher  price  than  they  otherwise 
would  for  what  salt  they  consume,  and  ef- 
fectually crippling  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant trades  of  the  West  Indies. 

But  the  branches  of  business  which  in 
past  years  have  brought  most  wealth  into 
Nassau  have  been  buccaneering,  privateer- 
ing, and  blockade-running.  The  buccaneers 
were  at  one  time  in  high  feather  there ;  they 
bought  up  or  captured  the  governors,  toast- 
ed and  roasted  the  people  when  recalcitrant, 
j  and  hiding  behind  the  low  keys  in  their  lit- 
tle vessels,  sprang  out,  spider-like,  on  any 
unwary  trader  quietly  sailing  by.  Black- 
beard,  who  is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
j  ing  cut  from  an  old  print,  was  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  the  ruffian  chiefs  who  at  various 
times  ruled  over  these  islands.  An  immense 
silk-cotton-tree  stood  until  within  a  few 
years  on  Bay  Street,  in  Nassau,  under  the 
broad  branches  of  which  he  administered 
high-handed  justice,  and  caroused  with  his 
harridan  dames.  He  was  finally  killed  off 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  in  a  desperate 
fight,  and  the  land  had  rest  for  certain  years, 
the  escutcheon  of  the  colony  bearing  since 
that  time  the  significant  legend,  "  Expulsis 
piratis,  restituta  commercia.^' 

After  the  pirates  came  the  privateers  of 
the  Revolution.  Fincastle,  Lord  Dunmore, 
when  he  left  Virginia  came  to  the  Bahamas, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Governor,  and  he 
was  followed  by  many  Tories.  Although  not 
a  great  man,  his  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
names  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. Traces  of  his  administration  still 
exist  in  many  places.  There  is  a  quaint  fort 
named  Fincastle  behind  the  hotel,  curiously 
resembling  a  paddle-box  steamer,  and  the 
country-seat  where  he  resided,  now  called 
the  Hermitage,  is  still  standing  by  the  wa- 
ter, admirably  situated,  surrounded  by  a  no- 
ble grove  of  oaks  and  cocoa-palms.  Royal 
Island,  having  a  snug  little  harbor  easy  of 
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access,  was  a  rendezvous  where  arms  aud 
stores  were  concealed,  aud  royalist  priva- 
teers made  it  a  common  resort  during  tlie 
American  Revolution.  An  old  stone  house 
still  remains  there  which  has  doubtless  wit- 
nessed many  wild,  mysterious  scenes  in  days 
gone  by. 

We  may  add  in  passing  that  one  of  the 
most  noted  characters  who  ever  figured  in 
Nassau  was  Blennerhasset,  notorious  for  his 
relations  Avith  Aaron  Burr.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  after  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  trial  had  blown  over,  Blenner- 
hasset passed  oft'  the  scene ;  but  Blennerhas- 
set still  lived.  There  is  excellent  authority 
for  stating  that  the  Bahamas,  a  refuge  for 
so  many  rovers  and  adventurers,  gave  him 
a  shelter  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
Leaving  his  wife,  whom  the  classic  oration 
of  Wirt  has  made  fiimous,  to  care  for  herself, 
he  there  assumed  the  name  of  Carr,  and  re- 
ceived the  position  of  Attorney-General.  The 
secret  was  known  to  but  few.  Another  wife 
consoled  him  for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhasset, who  once  discovered  his  retreat, 
but  was  spirited  out  of  the  island,  and  main- 
tained elsewhere  on  a  separate  allowance. 
Those  were  roistering  days,  when  gentle- 
men drank  hard,  played  high,  and  fought 
duels  like  devils  —  days  now  fortunately 
passed,  it  is  hoped,  forever,  at  least  in  Nas- 
sau— and  Blennerhasset  acted  his  role  well, 
by  no  means  a  looker-on  in  Vienna. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  remarkable 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Bahamas,  the 
part  they  played  in  the  Sonthern  rebellion, 
about  which  a  volume  of  entertaining  in- 
formation could  be  written.  On  the  5th  of 
December,  1861,  the  first  Confederate  vessel 
arrived  from  Charleston,  with  144  bales  of 
cotton  ;  and  between  that  time  aiid  the  close 
of  the  war  397  vess(ns  entered  Nassau  from 
Confederate  ports,  and  588  sailed  thence  for 
Southern  p(n  t8.  Of  those  tlie  steamers  were 
to  tbo  sailing  vessels  in  the  ratio  of  three  I 


to  one.  Of  the  clearances  432  were  ostensi- 
bly for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  of 
the  total  number  only  thirty-two  carried 
the  Confederate  flag  —  a  pretty  fair  indi- 
cation of  the  amount  of  complicity  and  ly- 
ing practiced  about  that  time  by  her  Maj- 
esty's subjects  and  officials  in  Nassau,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  British  capital  engaged 
in  this  unjustifiable  traffic.  In  nothing  is 
this  connivance  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
power  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Florida,  or  Oreto,  which  was  three  times 
seized  by  the  commander  of  the  British 
man-of-war  Bull -dog,  and  three  times  re- 
leased by  the  decision  of  the  insular  Admi- 
ralty Court  on  grounds  afterward  prudently 
disavowed  by  the  home  government.  The 
plea  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  was  culpably  weak,  and  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  $80,000  were 
brought  from  England  and  divided  between 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Lees  (who  received 
$20,000)  and  other  parties  in  Nassau  en- 
gaged in  this  iniquitous  transaction,  a  legal 
luxury  for  which  England  has  since  paid 
several  millions. 

During  the  Confederate  years  the  little 
town  actually  swarmed  with  Southern  ref- 
ugees, the  captains  and  crews  of  blockade- 
runners,  cotton  brokers,  rum -sellers,  Jews 
and  Gentiles  of  high  and  low  degree,  coin- 
ing money  and  squandering  it  as  if  they 
owned  the  secret  of  the  transmutation  of 
metals.  They  played  toss-penny  in  the  ve- 
randas of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  with 
gold  eagles !  The  shops  were  packed  to  the 
ceilings ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
bales,  boxes,  and  barrels — cotton  coming  in, 
Confederate  uniforms  and  pills  of  lead  and 
quinine,  to  pepper  patriots  and  patients,  go- 
ing out.  Semmes  and  his  bold  boys  twisted 
their  nuistaches  at  every  corner,  danced  in- 
voluntary reels  and  hornpipes  from  grog- 
gery  to  groggery,  and  from  the  waxed  floors 
I  of  the  Government  House,  where  they  wero 
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always  sure  of  a 
cordial  reception, 
to  the  decks  of  the 
Banshee  and  Alaba- 
ma, or  brandished 
their  revolvers  iu 
the  faces  of  Union 
men,  whose  lives 
were  too  uncertain 
to  insure  therea- 
bouts in  those  rois- 
tering days.  A  spicy 
little  paper  called 
the  Young  Punch, 
edited  by  a  witty 
Confederate  in  Nas- 
sau, gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  state  of 
things  then  exist- 
ing, and  shows  that 
there  was  some  real 
fun  coimected  with 
blockade  -  running. 
A  rather  grim  joke 
was  played  at  the 
expense  of  the  reb- 
els via  Nassau.  A 
large  invoice  of 
prayer-books  was 
brought  from  En- 
gland and  re.shipped 

to  Charleston  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  they  were  suited  to  the  devotional 
w  ants  of  the  Confederacy.  Quite  a  number 
had  been  distributed  before  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  prayers  for  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  not  been 
altered ! 

It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  our  country  that 
some  of  the  goods  smuggled  into  the  Confed- 
eracy via  Nassau  were  from  Northern  ports, 
as,  for  example,  ship-loads  of  pistols  brought 
from  Boston  in  barrels  of  lard.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  many  instances  of  noble 
patriotism  on  record.  The  name  of  Timothy 
Darling,  Esq.,  is  deserving  the  honor  and 
respect  of  every  true  American.  A  native 
of  Maine,  but  long  a  resident  of  Nassau,  a 
British  subject,  and  one  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  politicians  of  the  Bahamas, 
he  was  more  than  once  offered  the  agency 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  always  firmly  de- 
clined—  a  proposal  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  would  have  been  worth  many  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  him. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  the 
weather  was  exceptionally  fine  even  for  the 
West  Indies ;  no  hurricanes  and  but  few 
gales  of  any  violence  occurred.  Every  thing 
went  on  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,  and  the 
policies  of  vessels  clearing  for  Nassau  might 
well  have  omitted  the  words  "  wind  and 
weather  permitting."  But  in  the  year  suc- 
ceeding the  fall  of  Richmond,  1866,  occurred 
the  most  terrible  hurricane  experienced  in 
those  waters  during  this  century.  The 
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ocean  rolled  completely  over  Hog  Island  into 
the  harbor  in  surges  so  enormous  that  the 
crest  was  even  with  the  gallery  of  the  light- 
house, sixty  feet  above  the  sea.  Houses 
and  forests  went  down  before  the  wind  like 
reeds  ;  many  which  withstood  its  force  when 
it  blew  from  northeast  collapsed  when  it 
shifted  to  southwest.  In  twenty -four  hours 
the  city  was  like  a  town  sacked  and  burned 
by  the  enemy,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wealth 
accumulated  during  the  war  had  disappear- 
ed into  thin  air.  The  island  has  never  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  blow.  Those  who 
are  inclined  to  believe  in  special  providences 
may  find  food  for  reflection  in  the  circum- 
stance that  no  Union  man  had  his  house 
wrecked  or  suffered  any  considerable  loss. 
The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Adderley,  an  English- 
man, whose  principles  forbade  his  engaging 
in  any  Confederate  business,  stood  unin- 
jured, while  substantial  buildings  adjoining 
on  either  side  were  leveled  to  the  ground. 
This  is,  at  least,  a  curious  coincidence.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  hurri- 
canes or  violent  weather  are  frequent  in  the 
Bahamas.  Formerly  they  occurred  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  in  August  to  October, 
but  now  blow  at  longer  intervals.  There 
has  been  no  hurricane  since  the  one  of  1866. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  north  to  south, 
round  by  east,  taking  the  form  of  trade- 
winds  from  the  eastward  during  a  large  part 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  heat 
of  mid-day  is  not  cooled  by  a  breeze  from 
the  sea.    Great  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
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weather  are  unknown ;  the  rainy  season 
begins  in  May,  and  during  the  summer  a 
moderate  quantity  of  rain  falls,  but  from 
October  to  May  the  climate  is  dry  and  the 
temperature  equable,  ranging  from  seventy- 
three  to  eighty-five,  and  the  invalid  who 
goes  there  for  consumption  or  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  complaints  always  breathes  a 
pure  and  health-inspiring  air,  free  from  ei- 
ther excessive  moisture  or  malaria.  For 
those  flying  the  rigors  of  the  North  we  can 
imagine  no  climate  offering  greater  attrac- 
tions and  advantages  within  easy  distance 
than  that  of  Nassau,  even  the  famed  charms 
of  Florida  suffering  in  comparison,  owing  to 
its  excessive  rains  and  changeable  tempera- 
ture at  the  season  most  desirable  for  inva- 
lids, which,  other  things  being  equal,  are  al- 
ways greater  on  the  main-land  than  on  a 
small  island,  where  the  air  is  equalized  by 
the  surrounding  sea.  It  is  fortunate  for 
those  who  unhappily  need  such  a  resort  that 
they  can  find  in  Nassau  ample  accommoda- 
tions, and  almost  every  essential  comfort. 
The  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  already  alluded 
to,  was  erected  by  the  colonial  government 
in  1861  at  an  expense  of  $130,000,  and  has 
since  then  been  visited  by  many  of  our  first 
people.  The  rooms  are  cheerful  and  neat- 
\y  kept,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  govern- 
ment that  it  should  be  all  that  invalids, 
tourists,  and  iileasure-seekers  could  desire. 
The  facilities  for  yachting  and  fishing  at 
Nassau  are  admirable,  fast  yachts  being  al- 


ways on  hand,  while  the  neighboring  keys 
present  charming  resorts  for  picnic  parties, 
and  the  variety,  beauty,  and  savage  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  fish  render  fishing  a 
sport  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
beautiful  Lakes  of  Killarney,  in  the  interior 
of  New  Providence,  abound  with  wild  duck, 
and  those  who  care  to  cruise  as  far  as  Green 
Key  will  find  lots  of  pigeon-shooting. 

The  drives  around  Nassau  are  also  very 
charming,  often  leading  by  the  sea-side. 
There  are  few  scenes  more  replete  with  quiet 
but  exquisite  and  satisfying  beauty  than  the 
drive  to  Fort  Montague  toward  sunset ;  on 
one  side,  groves  of  jialms,  lithe  and  graceful 
as  nymphs,  gently  swaying  their  undulating 
plumage  in  the  evening  wind ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  sea  murmuring  on  the  yellow  sand  ; 
in  the  distance,  the  city  and  tko  port  limned 
against  a  sky  ablaze  with  the  glory  of  the 
tropics.  The  roads  are  always  excellent, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  the  horses,  when 
shod  at  all,  are  only  shod  on  the  fore-feet. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  small  and 
meagre  to  a  degree  that  renders  Rosinante 
corpulent  in  comparison,  being  fed  chiefly 
on  sugar-cane  stalks.  It  is  curious  that  on 
islands  generally  the  equine  race,  while  ex- 
ceptionally hardy,  has  a  tendency  to  dwin- 
dle in  size.  But  while  appearances  would 
lead  one  to  expect  a  similar  condition  in 
the  vegetation  of  the  Bahamas,  the  reverse 
seems  to  hold  good.  With  but  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  islands  are  low  calcareous 
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rocks,  probably  the  summits  of  peaks  once 
rising  far  above  the  sea,  and  enlarged  and 
re-elevated  by  coral  insects  since  their  sub- 
mergence. The  limestone  is  gray,  and  so 
hard  as  to  strike  fire  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  soft  enough  below  to  be  shaped 
with  saw  and  hatchet,  while  the  layer  of  soil 
scattered  over  it  is  so  thin  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  understand  how  any  thing  but 
sciub  and  goats  could  flourish  upon  it. 
Any  Yankee  so  enterprising  or  hare-brained 
as  to  introduce  the  latest  improved  plow 
into  Nassau  would  be  considered  a  fit  candi- 
date for  the  Insane  Asylum  behind  the  bish- 
op's residence.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  plant 
of  the  tropics  that  may  not  be  made  to  grow 
there,  and  many  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
mahogany  is  common,  chiefly  on  Andros  Isl- 
and, and  might  be  made  a  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce  if  there  were  roads  to  transport 
it  to  the  sea.  The  variety  called  the  horse- 
flesh is  exceedingly  durable,  and  is  exclu- 
sively used  for  the  frames  of  Bahama  vessels. 
It  seems  to  rival  oak  for  this  purpose.  The 
pine  reaches  a  good  size  in  the  interior  of 
New  Providence,  where  the  palmetto  is  so 
intermingled  with  it  as  to  present  a  suggest- 
ive blending  of  the  vegetation  of  two  zones. 
The  wild  pine-apple  or  air-plant,  which  lives 
in  the  branches  of  forest  trees,  holding  some- 
times a  quart  of  dew  in  its  silver-gray  bowl 
of  spiky  leaves,  is  also  an  interesting  ob- 
ject. The  satin-wood,  lignum-vitai,  yellow- 
wood,  fustic,  and  cedar  grow  every  Avhere, 


and  cocoa  and  date  palms  abound,  together 
with  the  Ficus  indicus,  a  species  of  banyan. 
Of  the  East  Indian  banyan  a  very  perfect 
specimen  exists  near  Fort  Montague.  The 
banana,  tamarind,  sapodilla,  mango,  coffee- 
plant,  guava,  custard-apple,  orange,  sugar- 
cane, mammee,  and  almost  every  vegetable 
production  of  the  tropics  grow  more  or  less 
in  the  Bahamas.  The  oranges  of  San  Salva- 
dor or  Watling's  Island  are  exceptionally 
sweet.  How  such  vegetation  can  thrive  on 
a  mere  basis  of  rock  is  a  perpetual  mystery. 
I  visited  an  orange  plantation  outside  of 
Nassau  where  the  gray  rock  was  completely 
honey-combed  with  depressions  called  cave- 
holes.  On  the  bottom  of  these  was  a  little 
soil,  and  there  the  trees  grew  and  flourished 
in  clumps  of  eight  or  ten.  One  of  the  most 
singular  trees  in  the  Bahamas  is  the  silk-cot- 
ton, which  attains  a  large  size,  not  only 
reaching  a  good  height,  but  spreading  later- 
ally over  a  wide  surface,  and  buttressed  at 
the  base  like  a  Gothic  tower,  evidently  an 
adaptation  by  nature  to  support  it  in  the 
absence  of  any  perpendicular  hold  it  might 
have  in  a  deeper  soil.  The  roots  also  extend 
to  a  great  distance,  creeping  over  the  rock 
like  vast  anacondas,  and  clinging  to  every 
crevice.  The  bolls  are  full  of  a  soft  brown 
cotton,  resembling  floss  silk,  but  not  adhe- 
sive enough  for  use.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable specimens  of  this  tree  is  one  be- 
hind the  Government  House.  Its  roots  ex- 
tend nearly  the  eighth  of  a  mile,  and  then 
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sboot  up  into  another  magnificent  specimen 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel, 
in  whose  branches  a  large  platform  has  been 
constructed. 

The  cactus  and  aloe  are,  of  course,  com- 
mon, and  especially  the  Sisal  aloe,  from 
which  manilla  rope  might  very  well  be 
manufactured  with  a  little  enterprise,  as 
might  also  be  added  regarding  the  produc- 
tion of  castor-oil,  as  the  plant  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  islands.  The  pine-apple  flour- 
ishes in  San  Salvador  and  Eleuthera,  and 
the  chief  supplies  of  that  delicious  fruit 
which  reach  our  markets  are  from  the  latter 
island. 

The  cruise  to  Harbor  Island  and  Eleu- 
thera is  one  of  the  most  interesting  within 
easy  distance  of  Nassau.  It  can  be  made  in 
a  yacht  or  in  one  of  the  many  little  schoon- 
ers constantly  plying  to  and  fro ;  keys  are 
always  in  sight,  and  a  lee  can  be  made  at 
any  time ;  while  one  can  return  by  way  of 
Abaco,  where  a  cruise  in  the  sounds  on  ei- 
ther side  of  that  island,  and  a  visit  to  the 
curious  little  settlement  called  Hopetown, 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  buccaneers, 
present  various  attractions.  Spanish  Wells, 
on  the  island  of  that  name,  is  a  singular  place. 
Planted  on  the  low  beach,  the  houses  are 
huddled  together  in  inconceivable  disorder, 
and  built  on  posts  to  raise  them  above  the  sea 
waves,  and  also  to  keep  them  free  from  the 
incursions  of  the  hermit-crabs,  which  live  in 
the  rocks  in  vast  numbers,  and  often  come 


out  at  night  and  prowl  over  the  land.  Before 
every  house  is  an  oven — it  was  baking-day 
when  we  touched  there — and  the  smell  of 
fresh  bread  could  be  observed  before  we  got 
to  laud.  It  was  also  ironing-day,  and  before 
every  cabin  flat-irons  were  ranged  on  coals. 
Tlie  women  wear  the  peculiar  oblong  paste- 
board sun-bonnet  which  was  common  years 
ago  in  our  rural  districts,  called  in  some 
places  "  rantaruskoots,"  and  their  appear- 
ance is  not  especially  attractive ;  but  then  I 
did  not  see  them  in  their  best  bibs  and  tuck- 
ers, and  dress  does  make  a  difference.  The 
school-house  is  thatched  with  palm  leaves, 
and  is  a  quaint  little  building.  The  school  - 
master told  me  they  lived  on  conchs  and  fish, 
and  he  had  not  tasted  meat  for  two  months. 
If  fish  makes  brain,  the  Bahamians  ought 
to  be  intellectual  to  a  degree ;  but  facts  do 
sometimes  conflict  with  theories.  From 
Spanish  Wells  the  track  lies  over  a  succes- 
sion of  coral  reefs,  through  which  the  pas- 
sage is  of  the  most  intricate  character ;  one 
of  the  worst  places,  a  long  zigzag  reef,  is 
called  the  Devil's  Backbone.  AVere  it  not 
for  the  extraordinary  clearness  and  vivid 
malachite  tints  of  the  water,  and  that  where- 
ever  a  reef  rises  near  the  surface  it  is  indi- 
cated by  a  complementary  color  of  green,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  vessel  to 
work  into  the  port.  The  brilliance  of  these 
tints  at  mid-day  also  causes  the  deep  wa- 
ter beyond  to  appear  purple ;  and  this  tint, 
in  a  milder  form,  is  carried  into  the  sky. 
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which  is  rosy  to  the  zenith  on  a  bright  day. 
The  port  of  Harbor  Island  is  spacious,  and 
so  protected  by  reefs  and  bars  at  each  en- 
trance as  to  be  the  safest  in  the  world  for 
vessels  not  drawing  over  nine  feet  of  water, 
after  they  once  get  inside  of  it.  It  is  formed 
by  a  low  island  stretching  across  a  bight  at 
the  northeastern  end  of  Eleuthera.  On  the 
inner  slope  of  this  isle  is  situated  Dunmore 
Town,  containing  2500  inhabitants,  next  to 
Nassau  the  largest  settlement  in  the  Baha- 
mas. A  very  pleasing  little  place  it  is,  en- 
circled by  beautiful  cocoa-nut  groves,  and 
dreaming  by  the  green  water  in  an  air  of 
solitude  and  peace  which  is  very  bewitch- 
ing to  one  who  is  weary  of  the  rush  and  giddy 
whirl  of  the  nineteenth  centurj^,  while  the 
cool  trade-winds  always  moderate  the  heat. 
On  the  ocean  side  of  Harbor  Island  is  the 
finest  beach  I  have  seen,  of  very  fine,  deli- 
cate pinkish  sand,  hard  as  a  floor,  a  glorious 
galloping  ground  for  the  half  dozen  ponies 
in  the  place.  The  people  depend  for  fresh- 
water chiefly  on  wells  sunk  in  the  drifted 
sand  immediately  back  of  the  beach.  When 
the  well  is  dug  it  is  protected  from  ftxlling 
in  by  three  or  four  barrels,  one  over  the  oth- 
er, and  the  rude  curb  is  guarded  with  a  pad- 
lock. The  sea -water  filters  through  the 
sand  into  these  wells,  and  becomes  sweet 
as  ordinary  spring  water.  A  gale  of  wind 
destroys  the  wells  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  excavating  new  ones  is  a  danger- 
ous process.  The  inhabitants  gain  a  liveli- 
hood cultivating  j)ine-apx)les  on  Eleuthera. 
A  fleet  of  two  hundred  boats  is  owned  in  the 
settlement.  Every  morning  at  sunrise  this 
little  fleet  spreads  it  wings  to  the  trade- 
wind,  and  wafts  eight  hundred  men  and 
boys,  black  and  white,  to  the  lovely  beach 
and  cocoa-nut  groves  on  Eleuthera,  two  miles 
away;  every  night  they  return.  The  pine- 
apples begin  to  ripen  in  April,  and  only  grow 
to  advantage  on  a  peculiar  red  soil  that  is 
always  thin,  and  is  found  in  but  few  dis- 


tricts. The  plantations  are  on  undulating 
ground,  the  highest  in  the  Bahamas,  and  arc 
skirted  by  mahogany,  logwood,  and  cocoa- 
nut  groves,  overgrown  with  the  brown  love 
vine,  and  abounding  in  scarlet-flowered  hop, 
clitoria  or  wild  pea,  and  various  other  flow- 
ers, while  the  song  of  the  brown  thrush  re- 
sounds in  every  thicket.  A  pine  field  when 
the  pines  are  ripe  looks  as  if  it  were  on  fire, 
the  scarlet  of  the  spiked  leaves  forming  a 
flame-color  with  the  vivid  orange-yellow  of 
the  fruit.  There  are  two  principal  varieties 
of  the  pine-apple,  the  scarlet  and  the  sugar- 
loaf,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  best. 

Some  charming  excursions  may  be  made 
from  Harbor  Island:  one  to  the  Glass  Win- 
dows, a  limestone  arch  eighty-five  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  walk  from  Bottom  Cove  to 
the  arch  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
land  forms,  the  whole  eftect  being  height- 
ened by  the  peculiar  stalks  of  the  aloe  ris- 
ing here  and  there,  like  solitary  bronze  col- 
umns, lifting  a  massy  coronal  of  golden  flow- 
ers against  the  sky,  while  on  one  side,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  Eleuthera  at  that  spot, 
the  green  water  of  the  coral  reefs  is  close  at 
hand,  and  on  the  other  actually  blue  water, 
for  Eleuthera  is  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
Banks,  serving  for  some  seventy  miles  as  a 
breakwater  for  the  rest  of  the  group  against 
the  vast  surges  of  the  Atlantic,  which  rise 
there  suddenly  sometimes  without  any  wind, 
and  last  for  several  hours.  The  natives  call 
these  windless  risings  of  the  sea  rages ;  they 
are  probably  caused  by  a  heavy  storm  blow- 
ing at  a  distance.  In  1872  a  very  extraor- 
dinary tidal  wave  rose  without  warning  at 
the  Glass  Windows,  washing  under  the  arch 
and  entirely  over  the  island,  carrying  away 
several  young  people  who  were  enjoying  a 
picnic  there.  The  account  of  the  rescue  of 
one  of  them  is  a  thrilling  and  remarkable 
story,  too  long  for  narration  here  ;  but  those 
who  visit  Harbor  Island  will  find  Mr.  Cole, 
the  intelligent  and  courteous  school-master. 
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quite  willing  to  repeat  the  narrative  of  an 
astonishing  adventure,  of  whicli  he  was  him- 
self an  eye-witness.  Near  Gregory's  Harbor 
is  a  cave  extending  1100  feet  nnder-ground, 
enriched  with  stalactites  of  a  brilliant  brown 
hue.  It  is  really  worth  visiting.  There  is 
also  a  large  cave  at  Long  Island,  besides 
several  smaller  ones  on  other  islands  of  the 
group.  We  may  add  before  leaving  Harbor 
Island  that  the  traveler  can  find  tolerable 
accommodations  there  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Stirrup.  The  cuisine  is  by  no  means  elab- 
orate, and  the  rooms  are  not  sumptuous,  but 
they  will  do  for  a  week  or  two.  South  by 
east  of  Eleuthera  is  Cat  Island,  or  Guana- 
hani,  celebrated  as  the  land  first  seen  by 
Columbus,  and  called  by  him  San  Salvador. 
Most  of  our  readers  must  here  be  prepared, 
however,  for  a  surprise,  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  all  probability  it  was  not  Cat  Island 
which  Columbus  named  San  Salvador,  but 
Watling's  Island— a  smaller  isle  a  little  more 
to  the  southward  and  eastward.  The  facts 
in  the  case  .are  these :  contrary,  probably,  to 
the  general  opinion,  it  has  never  been  defi- 
nitely known  which  was  the  island  entitled 
to  the  honor;  but  about  fifty  years  ago, 
when  historians  were  busy  with  the  voyage 
of  Columbus,  they  undertook  to  settle  the 
question  by  comparing  his  journal  with  the 
imperfect  charts  of  the  Bahamas  then  exist- 
ing. Navarette  fixed  on  Turk's  Island,  which 
later  investigation  has  proved  to  be  errone- 
ous, while  Irving,  supported  by  the  strong 


authority  of  Humboldt,  argued  for  Cat  Isl- 
and, and  since  then  this  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  San  Salvador,  and  it  is  so  desig- 
nated on  our  charts  to  this  day.  But  the 
English  reversed  their  opinion  some  time 
ago,  and  transferred  the  name  of  San  Salva- 
dor to  Watling's  Island,  and  it  will  be  so 
found  on  their  latest  charts.  The  reasons 
for  this  change  seem  conclusive.  Lieuten- 
ant Beecher,  of  the  English  navy,  proves 
conclusively  that  Cat  Island  can  not  be  San* 
Salvador,  and  that  Watling's  Island  answers 
the  conditions  required  better  than  any  oth- 
er island  lying  in  the  track  of  Columbus. 
His  two  strongest  reasons  against  Cat  Isl- 
and are  that  Columbus  states  that  he  rowed 
around  the  northern  end  in  one  day.  The 
size  of  Cat  Island  makes  this  physically  im- 
possible there,  while  it  is  quite  feasible  at 
the  other  island.  He  also  speaks  of  a  large 
lake  in  the  interior.  There  is  no  such  water 
on  Cat  Island,  Avhile  such  a  lake  does  exist 
on  Watling's  Island. 

The  lamented  Agassiz  contemplated  an 
exploration  of  the  Bahamas ;  and  that  there 
is  abundant  room  for  scientific  investigation 
in  the  botany,  shells,  fauna,  and  perhaps  the 
geolog3^,  of  the  group  is  evident  at  a  glance, 
for  they  have  never  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. Catesby's  work  on  the  fauna  of 
the  Bahamas  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  complete.  Nassau, 
as  a  sanitarium  for  invalids,  can  not  be  too 
highly  recommended. 
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SIBYLLA  CUMANA. 

By  commander  WILLIAM  GIBSON,  U.S.N. 

Moon-curves  of  shore,  and  promontories  and  isles. 
A  many-purpled  sea  flowing  in  and  round. 
Wrecks  cf  antiquity  and  yet  elder  myth. 
A  rubbish,  half  on  land  and  half  in  sea. 
Of  Rome's  once  suniptuous  sea-side  luxury. 
Phlegrjean  fields,  where  Titan  force  still  heaves 
The  uncertain  bases  of  the  vernal  hills. 
Volcanic  bowls,  smouldering  and  boiling  yet, 
Or  brimmed  with  cool  oblivion  of  the  wav^e. 
A  ghastly  tunnel  in  the  sunny  cliff 
Of  one  fair  lake  that  bears  Avernus'  name. 
A  narrow  chamber  of  Cimmerian  gloom 
And  Phlegethonic  steam  (the  Sibyl's  grot). 
A  green  hill,  crowned  with  venerable  \valls 
Of  an  Acropolis,  and  a  lonely  shaft 
Of  fluted  Doric,  where  Apollo's  fane 
(The  Sibyl's  lover  erst  and  tutelar  god) 
Was  reared  by  Daedalus,  hither  voj^iging 
With  wings,  as  fabled,  or  invented  sails. 
And  the  hill  honey-combed  with  labyrinths 
Of  caverns,  opening  on  the  sunset  sea 
(The  hundred  mouths  of  Sibylline  oracles). 
The  Acherusian  lake.    The  Elysiau  fields. 
Clothed  in  the  delicate  atmosphere  of  spring, 
Sprouting  with  young  vines,  redolent  of  the  fruit 
And  flower  of  orange,  true  Hesperian  gold. 
And  the  wide  whisper  of  the  violet. 
A  round  and  vaulted  ruin,  temple  or  bath 
In  times  imperial,  where  two  women  danced 
The  tarantella  to  a  tambourine, 
That  echo  made  orchestral :  one  a  girl, 
Like  a  Bacchante  in  abandonment 
To  her  own  grace,  with  pure  Hellenic  face, 
And  plash  of  blue-black  hair,  and  flashing  eyes  ; 
And  one  a  weird  sexagenarian  crone — 
Types  of  the  Sibyl  in  her  youth  and  age. 
These  reminiscences  of  a  long  day 
By  Baise's  and  more  ancient  Cuma^'s  shore 
Set  me  to  dreaming  of  the  mystic  maid 
That  sold  the  books  to  Tarquin.    Me  she  led 
To  no  ancestral  and  prophetic  shades. 
But  through  the  gates  of  Sleep,  ivorj^  or  horn, 
She  brought  me,  with  the  scent  of  roses  dead, 
One  Sibylline  leaf — a  poem  of  her  youth, 
Set  to  love-music  by  the  Lyric  god. 

And  as  I  read,  or,  rather,  as  the  words 
Made  subtle  melody  to  my  inner  ear, 
I  saw  a  maid  of  pure  Hellenic  face. 
And  liberal  hair  the  hue  of  starlight  waves, 
Like  my  young  cbntadina,  but  more  fair — 
And  how  unlike  the  sweet  and  sohimn  eyes  I 
The  Graces,  the  wise  Hours,  and  Harmony 
Modulated  her  mien  ;  the  perfect  pose 
Of  drooped  head,  flower-liko  on  the  swan-soft  throat 
And  shoulders  ;  every  undulating  line 
Of  beaut  J-  flowing  from  her  virgin  zone 
Clasped  'neath  the  ripening  apples  ;  the  pure  limb 
Bared  by  the  looped-up  robe  ;  and  sleeveless  arms, 
A  moulded  music  lessening  to  the  hand, 
A  lucid  arch  in  sunlight,  that  threw  half 
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Her  face  in  rosy  shadow,  while  the  other 
Hollowed  a  dainty  cup  of  warm  wet  sand, 
Glistening  like  diamonds.    For  the  ferv^ent  West 
Ran  in  white  splendor  over  Cumse's  beach. 

This  solitary  Figure — and  a  Voice, 
Like  the  Greek  chorus,  in  my  dreaming  ear. 

Phoebns  Apollo,  beantiful  Apollo, 
His  golden  locks  laved  in  Castalia's  fountain, 
With  glitter  of  feet  and  of  his  shapely  tunic, 
To  me,  that  eve,  out  of  a  shining  haze, 

Moved,  and  spake  winged  words:  "O  youthful  Sibyl! 
The  wise  soul  and  the  tender  charm,  in  shadow 
Of  thy  sweet  brows,  constrain  me  to  thy  service. 
Speak !  is  there  any  boon  a  god  may  give  ?" 

I  answered:  "Life  is  brief,  and  death  is  dreadful. 
My  thoughts,  far-darting  as  thy  shafts,  O  Phoebus! 
Pierce  the  veiled  Ages — I  fall  at  the  threshold. 
I  would  my  years  were  many  as  are  these  sands!" 

Then  he :  "  The  grudging  Fates  exact  conditions. 
Pause  :  they  demand  therefor  a  virgin  Priestess. 
Years  I  can  give,  not  fadeless  youth :  youth  withers 
With  the  renunciation  of  young  love. 

"  Lo !  I  that,  in  the  deep  folds  of  Parnassus, 
Am  Lord  of  Song  and  Divination,  warn  thee. 
Erato's  mirth,  and  not  the  Pythia's  fury, 
Should  mould  the  lyric  of  thy  life.  Expand, 

"  O  Rose-bud,  to  the  sun-warmth !    Flower  to  flower, 
Goddess-like,  lean  to  me  in  frank  surrender 
Of  balmy  breath  and  bosom  ;  for  my  passion 
In  a  rich  sunset's  rose  descends  on  thee. 

"  Choosing  the  ephemeral  raptiire  of  the  roses. 
Fertile  of  other  roses,  other  raptures. 
Fulfill  thy  womanhood.    Trust  me.    Like  the  Pleiads, 
Wed  with  a  god,  and  night  may  win  a^star!" 

Thus  said  or  sang — for  all  his  words  were  music — 
Striking  a  golden  lyre  with  golden  plectrum, 
The  Lord  of  Light.    And  chanted,  lo  Paean ! 
The  dear  heart  and  the  mind  within  my  breast. 

He  drew  me  to  him,  one  immortal  moment 
Folded  in  unconsuming  might  of  fire. 
Like  a  live  brand,  thrilled  by  the  breath  ambrosial 
And  the  relentless  tyranny  of  his  kiss. 

Ai !  Ai !  the  sweetness  of  it !    No  accession 
Of  maiden  shyness  moved  me  ;  but  strange  horror 
Suddenly  shivered  through  the  soft  desire. 
And  wrenched  me  shuddering  from  the  god's  embrace. 

And  he  made  moan :  "  Unblest  in  love  and  friendship, 
My  monuments  are  Hyacinth  in  flower, 
Leucothoe's  frankincense,  and  Daphne's  laurel. 
O  Sibyl !  cruel  to  thyself  and  me,  . 

"  The  Parcae  do  but  fright  thee,  being  jealous : 
Thy  choice  is  free."    Ai !  Ai !  the  sadness  of  it ! 
For  something  hardened  in  my  breast.    I  answered, 
Coldly  :  "  Forgive  me,  Phoebus,  and  farewell ! 

"  If  x>ure  and  pale  as  lily-.of-the-valley. 
Chaste  as  the  rose-bud  with  its  folded  petal, 
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And  cold  as  rose  or  lily  carved  in  marble, 
Must  be  thine  oracle — I  am  content." 

Deep  voices  in  the  hills  muttered  approval ; 
The  wide  skirts  of  a  goddess  rustled  near  me ; 
Wings  of  a  mighty  eagle,  swooping  o'er  me. 
Darkened  thte  world:  it  was  the  bird  of  Jove! 
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An  angry  Sun-god,  nevermore  my  wooer, 
Left  tlie  lone  beach  to  shadows  and  to  voices ; 
With  shadows  and  with  voices  lonely  ever, 
The  long,  slow  years  have  made  me  what  thou  see'st. 

Then — with  that  deep-dissolving  power  of  dreams 
To  make  the  mutable  seem  natural 
As  are  the  unfluctuating  forms  of  life. 
To  fuse  yet  not  confuse  identity — 
The  Sibyl  was  an  ancient  woman,  like 
In  little  to  the  maiden  of  the  shore. 
A  turban  crowned  the  centuries  on  her  brow 
Wave-marked,  as  are  the  rocks  ;  her  features,  worn 
With  vigil,  fast,  and  hunger  of  the  heart. 
Had  lost  the  memory  of  mobile  grace  ; 
And  all  the  peach-bloom  was  a  parchment  scroll. 
Wrinkled  and  written  o'er  with  awful  things. 
But  yet  her  eyes  were  lustrous  as  in  youth, 
Far-looking,  listening,  lofty,  as  if  she  heard 
Voices  from  a  sublimer  sphere,  and  saw 
Into  the  infinite  Silence  yet  beyond, 
Wherefrom  we  came,  and  whereunto  we  go. 

One  Figure,  altered  yet  the  same — a  Voice 
Of  mournful  cadence  in  my  dreaming  ear. 

Oh,  wisely  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
Is  Isis  veiled !    We,  from  the  world  apart. 
Gain  but  a  glimpse — and  never  smile  again ! 

Gain,  at  this  price,  half-knowledge  worse  than  none : 
As  moonlight  is  more  dangerous  than  the  dark, 
Because  deceptive,  to  the  mariner. 

One  with  Earth's  life-voyage  and  vicissitudes — - 
Its  wake  the  setting  suns,  its  mast-head  peaks. 
Rolled  heavily  against  the  rosy  dawns — 

Isis  is  all  that  hath  been,  that  shall  be — 
Lo !  while  I  speak,  thy  Present  is  her  Past ! 
The  immediate  active  Future  is  thine  own. 

If  but  the  space  'twixt  flash  and  thunder-bolt. 
Look  not  beyond.    The  irrevocable  Hour 
Shape  into  ever-ready  moulds  of  Love ; 

And  aim  to  round  thy  duties  with  thy  days 
To  perfect  form  ;  not  willing  to  defer 
Work  at  thy  hand  to  hands  behind  the  veil. 

Be  happy  and  make  happy:  morn  tells  mom 
Apollo's  golden  rule  for  gods  and  men. 
Yet  is  the  best  of  bliss  sweet  scorn  of  self. 

I,  crowned  by  Sorrow,  bid  Aurora  sing 
With  all  her  larks !    Olympus  doth  send  down 
Its  Iris  on  the  thunders  to  the  fields. 

O  fair  Youth,  cull  the  blossom  in  the  prime  I 
No  god  forbids  ;  and  the  gods  envy  thee 
Thy  cherished  flower  and  its  divine  response. 

O  Maiden,  with  the  May-bloom  on  thy  cheek 
And  in  thy  heart,  be  generous  while  'tis  May ! 
Give  while  the  gift  makes  sweeter  all  the  world. 

O  Mortal,  knowing  nothing.  Death  is  wise 
With  all  of  knowledge — Love  I  and  leave  the  rest 
To  Hades  and  the  Father  of  the  Gods ! 

N.MM.ES,  i4uj«s<,  1873. 
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IN  passing  from  the  consideration  of  works 
of  a  public  and  semi-pnblic  character  I 
can  not  refrain  from  paying  some  tribute  to 
the  most  influential  decorative  artist  whom 
England  has  produced,  and  whose  death  in 
April  last  all  lovers  of  beauty  are  still  mourn- 
inir.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  carried  into  decora- 
tive  art  that  spirit  of  archieological  accuracy 
— one  might  almost  say  that  profound  schol- 
arsliip — which  was  brought  into  pictorial  art 
by  Delaroche  in  France,  Baron  Wappers  in 
Belgium,  and  Maclise  in  England.  It  is 
said  that  there  was  but  one  thing  in  En- 
gland which  the  Shah  of  Persia  wished  to 
carry  back  with  him  to  his  palace — the  Al- 
hambra  rooms  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  but  of 
all  their  possessions  there  is  hardly  one  that 
the  London  people  would  so  unwillingly 
part  with.  Yet  it  is  j^robable  that  as  little 
as  the  Shah  the  thousands  who  every  week 
find  in  those  rooms  their  chateaux  en  Espagne 
realize  what  it  really  cost  to  put  them  there. 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  had  passed  his  youth  and 
his  early  manhood  journeying  both  person- 
ally and  mentally  on  the  track  of  the  race 
of  mankind  to  which  he  belonged  :  he  had 
studied  the  mystical  figures  and  lines  of 
Egyptian  temples ;  he  had  pondered  the 
principles  by  which  reason  and  truth  find 
expression  in  stone  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Greece ;  he  had  learned  the  secrets  of  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur  in  Rome,  where  were 
poured  the  converging  streams  of  beauty 
from  many  tribes,  each  bearing  its  freight 
of  faith  and  aspiration  to  be  deposited  in 
marbles  and  monuments  which  are  the  gos- 
pels and  bibles  of  a  primitive  world.  By 
this  path,  which  meant  for  him  a  growing 
culture,  he  came  to  dwell  on  the  heights  of 
Granada  as  the  recluse  and  devotee  of  Beau- 
ty, and  when  he  thence  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land  he  brought  with  him  a  new  era. 
He  expended  a  fortune  on  the  grand  folio 
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of  colored  drawings  of  the  Alhambra,  which 
brought  him  no  return,  but  a  single  copy  of 
which  now  is  a  collector's  fortune.  When 
proposals  were  being  received  for  the  dec- 
oration of  the  glass  palace  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1851,  Mr.  Owen  Jones 
offered  to  Prince  Albert  and  the  royal  com- 
missioners his  plans.  The  prince  held  out 
against  them  for  some  time ;  but  the  fasci- 
nation was  on  him,  and  again  and  again  he 
returned  to  the  exquisite  designs,  until  he 
gave  in.  He  selected  Owen  Jones  with  some; 
tremor,  but  every  year  since  the  palace  has 
been  transferred  to  Sydenham  has  shown 
that  it  was  the  most  felicitous  incident  of 
his  life  to  have  encountered  the  right  man 
for  a  task  which  was  to  be  of  far  more  perma- 
nent importance  than  he  supposed.  Since 
then  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  not  only  given  the 
large  interiors  of  the  great  business  estab- 
lishments that  beauty  which  makes  many 
of  them  w^orthy  of  study  and  admiration,  but 
he  has  won  for  himself  and  his  country  the 
highest  honors  of  the  three  great  Continent- 
al exhibitions.  It  was  with  some  amaze- 
ment that  the  world  found  itself  pointed  to 
England  as  the  leader  in  decorative  art  by  the 
French  Exposition  of  1867.  *'It  requires," 
said  the  official  catalogue  of  that  exposition, 
•'but  a  slight  insight  into  modern  dimiestio 
life  in  England  to  perceive  how  great  a 
change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  in  the  internal  embellish- 
ment of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  society ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  extension  of  art  ed- 
ucation will  lead  still  further  to  the  ])ro- 
duction  and  appreciation  of  articles  which 
combine  the  three  requisites  of  fitness  of 
purpose,  beauty  of  design  and  ornament, 
and  excellence  of  workmanship."  It  might 
be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
this  master's  work  that  it  consisted  merely 
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in  clev^er  imitations  of  the  Moorish  and  oth- 
er designs  with  which  his  name  is  associated ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  his  chief  excellence  was 
that  he  showed  how  the  ideas  and  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  great  works  of  the 
past  were  capable  of  being  led  out  into  new 
forms  and  adaptations.  In  taking  the  chair 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1851,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  lecture  on  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures of  India  by  Professor  Royle,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  having  accorded  superiority  to  the 
Indian  and  Tunisian  articles  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that  year  over  all  contributed  by  Eu- 
rope, added :  "  Many  of  these  specimens  have 
l)een  purcliased  by  government  for  the  use 
of  the  School  of  Design,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  extensively  circulated  throughout  the 
country.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  do  more  than  merely  teach  us  to  copy 
the  Indian  style.  If  they  only  led  to  the 
origination  of  an  Indian  style,  I  should  think 
tiieir  influence  only  hurtful.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  it  is  generally  felt  that  a 
eliange  must  take  jilaxic,  and  we  must  get 
ri<l  of  tlie  causes  of  obstruction  to  the  art  of 
<le,siirn  which  exist  in  this  conntrv." 


The  Daily  News  (to 
an  editorial  article  in 
which  on  the  death  of 
Owen  Jones  I  am  in- 
debted for  these  notes 
concerning  him)  truly 
says,  "It  was  to  bring 
the  beautiful  in  form 
and  color  home  to 
the  household,  and  to 
mingle  its  subtle  influ- 
ences with  the  whole 
frame-work  of  social 
and  family  life,  that 
the  great  designer  we 
are  lamenting  labored 
all  his  life  with  the 
patient,  unselfish  en- 
thusiasm of  one  to 
whom,  though  full  of 
the  keenest  sympathy 
with  all  the  great  his- 
toric movements  and 
events  of  his  time,  his 
art  was  his  life." 

The  devotion  of 
such  a  scholar  and 
refined  gentleman  as 
Owen  Jones  to  dec- 
orative art  has  helped 
to  make  an  era  in  that 
kind  of  work.  Before 
that  it  suifered  in  En- 
gland from  being  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of 
upholstery,  implying 
neither  talent  nor  cul- 
ture. Some  gentle- 
men of  culture  and 
wealth  recognized  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones  at  a  time  when 
the  Prince  Consort  was  still  inclined  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  superior  kind  of  upholster- 
er or  house-painter,  among  whom  must  be 
especially  mentioned  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison, 
well  known  for  his  antiquarian  and  numis- 
matical  accomplishments.  His  residence  in 
Carlton  House  Terrace  is  the  truest  mon- 
ument of  the  genius  of  Owen  Jones,  and  it 
is  a  work  which  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  any  other,  of  whatever  age  or  country. 
It  makes  the  chief  palaces  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope vulgar.  SMi  tells  us  of  one  recovering 
from  an  ecstasy,  who  said  he  had  been  in  a 
divine  garden,  where  he  had  gathered  flow- 
ers to  bring  to  his  friends ;  the  odor  of  the 
flowers  so  overcame  him  that  he  let  fixll  the 
skirt  of  his  dress,  and  the  flowers  were  lost. 
Some  such  account  one  must  needs  give  of 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Morrison's  house.  A  thousand 
of  the  touches,  the  felicities,  which  combine 
to  produce  the  happiest  effects  in  this  man- 
sion can  by  no  means  be  conveyed  from 
the  place  where  they  Avould  appear  to  have 
grown.  I  will  only  mention  a  few  suggestive 
features  of  this  system  of  decoration. 
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The  house  is  oue  of  those  large,  square, 
lead-colored  buildings  of  which  so  many 
thousands  exist  iu  Loudon  that  any  one 
passing  by  would  pronounce  characteristic- 
ally characterless.    It  repeats  the  determi- 
nation of  ages  that  there  shall  be  no  exter- 
nal architectural  beauty  in  London.  Height, 
breadth,  massiveness  of  portal,  all  declare 
that  he  who  resides  here  has  not  dispensed 
with  architecture  because  he  could  not  com- 
mand it.    In  other  climes  this  gentleman  is 
dwelling  behind  carved  porticoes  of  marble 
and  pillars  of  porphyry ;  but  here  the  cloud 
and  sky  have  commanded  him  to  build  a 
blank  fortress,  and  find  his  marble  and  por- 
phyry inside  of  it.   Pass  through  this  heavy 
doorway,  and  in  an  instant  every  fair  clime 
surrounds  you,  every  region  lavishes  its  sen- 
timent ;  you  are  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
Entering  a  room  for  reading  and  writing 
near  the  door,  we  are  conscious  of  a  cer- 
tain warmth  of  reception  even  from  the 
walls.    They  are  of  silk,  made  in  Lyons  aft- 
er a  design  by  Owen  Jones.    The  shade  and 
lustre  are  changeable,  but  the  prevailing 
color  dark  red.    The  design  is  as  if  an  end- 
less series  of  the  most  graceful  amphorae 
had  suddenly  outlined  themselves,  and  the 
lines  had  taken  to  budding  off  into  little 
branches.    The  surface  is  Persian,  and  the 
whole  sentiment  of  the  room  is  Oriental, 
without  having  in  it  a  single  instance  where 
Oriental  work  has  been  copied.    The  carpet 
is  Persian,  but  the  design  is  by  Owen  Jones, 
the  most  noticeable  ligure  being  the  crossed 
squares,  making  a  star  shape  to  match  a 
similar  one  on  the  coffered  ceiling.  This 
tapestry  of  silk  starts  a  theme,  so  to  say, 
which  is  carried  with  harmonious  variations 
throughout  the  building,  expanding  in  the 
larger  rooms,  until  it  recalls  every  variety 
of  Etruscan  shape,  and  taking  on  the  most 
beautiful  colors.    There  is  a  Blue  Room,  a 
Pink  Room,  a  Yellow  Room  ;  yet  in  no  case 
is  there  any  thing  "  loud"  or  garish  in  the 
tints.    The  ceiling  of  the  reading-room  is 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  best  Ital- 
ian work  of  four  centuries  ago,  a  kind  of 
moulding  in  deep  relief,  which  probably 
ceased  to  be  much  used  because  it  was 
found  difficult  to  make  it  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  its  falling,  so  great  would 
be  the  weight.    But  Owen  Jones  invented 
something  which  he  called  "fibrous  plaster," 
by  which  the  most  heavily  coffered  ceilings 
can  be  made  with  perfect  security.    It  con- 
sists in  first  making  the  shapes  to  be  used 
in  wood;  the  wood  is  then  covered  with 
canvas,  and  this  canvas  is  covered  with 
repeated  coats  of  the  finest  plaster,  which  is 
rubbed  down  into  any  mouldings  required, 
and  painted.    The  coffers  here  are  star- 
shaped,  and  in  each  an  inverted  convoluted 
shell  of  gold.    It  is  an  indication  of  how 
finely  the  decorator  has  blended  Oriental 
lustres  and  classic  designs  that  the  various  ' 


antique  objects  and  fine  metal-work,  done 
i  by  the  best  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Viennese 
I  workmen,  after  classic  models,  every  where 
;  set  about  the  rooms,  have  an  easily  recog- 
nizable relationship  with  the  scrolls  and 
forms  on  carpets,  ceilings,  and  walls. 

But  neither  the  Lyons  silk  nor  the  Per- 
sian carpets  can  be  pronounced  unique  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  wonderful  use  of  vari- 
ous woods  made  in  this  house.  In  the  dado, 
jambs,  chair-boarding,  we  find  no  carved 
work,  but  simply  the  most  exquisite  combi- 
nations of  ebonized  and  many-colored  woods. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  Indian  holly,  are  so 
fine  that  the  grain  is  invisible  to  the  closest 
inspection.  Other  woods  are  so  soft  and 
beautiful  that  they  have  the  surface  of  flow- 
er petals.  Trees  belonging  to  every  land 
and  clime  of  the  earth  have  sent  here  their 
hearts,  and,  without  a  particle  of  pigment 
being  used  on  any  one  of  thera,  they  gather 
to  form  rosettes  on  the  chimney-pieces,  cap- 
pings  for  the  dados,  and  finest  featherings 
around  the  doors — white,  golden,  red,  cream- 
colored,  brown,  and  these  of  every  shade. 
The  tables  and  chairs  of  several  rooms  are 
of  this  tarsia-work  of  forms  untouched  by 
staining  or  by  metal. 

In  the  library  the  book-shelves,  which  do 
the  duty  of  a  dado  around  the  room,  have 
alternate  doors  of  glass  and  wood,  and  the 
latter  are  adorned  with  a  foliation  over  two 
feet  high,  growing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
panel  and  leafing  out  at  the  top,  which  can 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  ancient  marquetry. 
Above  these  shelves  the  green  and  gold  lus- 
tres of  the  wall  rise  to  a  cone,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  blue  and  gold  enamel,  above 
which  is  an  early  Tudor  ceiling  of  checker 
pattern  between  reliefs  of  a  large  star  with 
four  shadings  of  different  colors,  or  star 
within  star,  golden,  dark,  and  white.  The 
chimney-piece  here  may  be  regarded  as  a 
large  arched  cabinet,  with  fire-grate  beneath, 
having  two  wings,  in  which  are  contained 
specimens  of  porcelain  from  Persia  and  Cash- 
mere, which,  old  as  they  are,  have  an  appear- 
ance of  having  been  designed  by  the  deco- 
rator of  the  room,  who  certainly  never  saw 
them  until  they  came  into  the  harmony  he 
had  prepared  for  them. 

The  drawing-room,  whose  windows  over- 
look St.  James's  Park,  is  a  very  large  apart- 
ment, whose  division,  if  it  ever  had  any,  has 
disappeared,  giving  an  unbroken  range  to 
the  eye,  which,  whether  it  takes  in  the  whole 
effect,  or  pauses  to  examine  a  detail,  is  sim- 
ply satisfied.  The  fretted  ceiling ;  the  frieze 
of  damask  picked  out  with  gold;  the  tarsia 
dado,  a  necklace  surrounding  the  room;  the 
chimney-pieces,  one  of  which  Lepec  of  Paris 
was  two  years  in  making — they  are  all  fine 
without  frivolity,  cheerful  without  fussiness. 
One  mantel-piece  reminded  me  of  what  Bar- 
on Rothschild  is  said  to  have  remarked  once 
when  a  fop  was  displaying  his  malachite 
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shirt  studs — "  Very  pretty  :  I  have  a  man- 
tel-piece of  it  at  home."  Some  of  the  iu- 
cised  ornaments  here  are  gems  indeed,  but 
in  no  case  have  they  the  apx:)earance  of  being 
set  there  for  their  costliness;  they  are  all  | 
parts  of  the  general  artistic  work.  One  of 
the  best  features  of  this  drawing-room  is 
that  it  is  not  stuffed  with  things.  The  ob- 
jects in  it  are  comparatively  few,  yet  they 
are  sufficient  in  number  and  variety,  and  ' 
being  beautiful  and  interesting,  one  can 
look  at  each  without  being  bewildered,  as  in 
some  houses  where  an  idea  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  model  for  a  reception-room  is  a 
museum. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  general  belief  that  the  arts  are  deterio- 
rating. He  believes  that  as  good  work  of 
auy  kind  whatsoever  can  be  done  now  as  in 
any  other  age  of  the  world,  if  one  will  only 
look  carefully  after  the  men  who  can  do  it. 
His  experience  has  certainly  been  fortunate 
in  discovering  those  who  are  able  to  make 
entirely  original  designs,  and  yet  conceived 
in  a  purely  artistic  spirit ;  but  then  he  has 
had  all  Europe  at  his  command.  The  best 
metal-workers  he  has  found  in  Spain  and 
Vienna.  In  the  former  country  he  found 
out  Zouloaga,  a  workman  residing  in  the 
little  town  of  Eybar,  and  from  him  has  ob- 
tained chased  and  engraved  metal -work 
such  as  almost  any  of  our  connoisseurs  would 
be  apt  to  date  before  the  Renaissance  on  a 
cursory  glance.  One  piece  of  work  by  Zou- 
loaga is  in  the  drawing-room,  a  large  coffer, 
nine  feet  by  three,  covered  with  all  manner 
of  figures  and  scrolls  in  iron,  wrought  in  re- 
lief, and  with  a  finish  which  would  have 
made  Andre  Buhl  himself  rejoice  that  his 
own  fine  cabinet  (of  which  Mr.  Morrison  is 
the  fortunate  possessor)  should  have  found 
a  place  under  the  same  roof  with  that  of  the 
Spaniard.  Mr.  Morrison  told  me  that  he  felt 
sure  the  man  could  do  a  fine  piece  of  work 
if  encouraged,  so  he  advanced  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  told  him  to  begin  some- 
thing on  that.  Zouloaga  worked  at  the 
coffer  for  four  years,  and  its  owner  saw  at 
once  that  he  had  but  paid  an  installment  of 
the  real  value  of  this  marvelous  work. 

But  though  Mr.  Morrison  has  had  to  go  to 
Spain  for  ornamented  metal-work,  to  Paris 
for  his  mantel-pieces,  to  Lyons  for  his  silk, 
he  has  found  that  in  no  other  country  than 
his  own  was  he  able  to  secure  the  best  wood- 
work. It  may  be,  indeed,  that  if  his  desire 
had  been  for  the  most  perfect  carving,  he 
might  not  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  ob- 
taining it  in  his  own  country — though  some 
of  the  workers  that  Mr.  George  Aitchison 
appears  to  have  got  hold  of  may  render  oven 
that  doubtful.  But  in  pursuing  inquiries 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  exceedingly 
bold  designs  of  Owen  Jones  for  ornamenta- 
tion with  the  colors  of  woods  could  be  car- 
ried out  (and  the  inquiries  were  not  confined 


to  this  country),  Mr.  Morrison  found  that  no 
house  out  of  London  was  prepared  to  under- 
take a  task  that  necessitated  importations 
of  select  woods  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
!  In  Mr.  Forster  Graham,  Owen  Jones  found  a 
man  able  to  enter  into  his  ideas  and  to  give 
practical  effect  to  them.  Indeed,  the  famous 
architect  and  decorator  acknowledged  his 
!  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Graham  for  some  effect- 
i  ive  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
original  designs.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Mor- 
rison will  easily  guess  that  he  too  was  by  no 
means  a  mere  by-stander  while  the  work 
was  going  on.  At  any  rate,  he  may  now 
rejoice  in  having  secured  a  home  that  has 
converted  some  portion  of  his  wealth  into  a 
more  real  value,  and  of  having  thereby  ena- 
bled one  idealist  to  realize  his  vision.  For 
there  is  nothing  in  this  house  not  harmonious 
with  its  purpose.  Every  chair  is  as  philo- 
sophically as  it  is  beautifully  constructed, 
and  nearly  every  one  is  different  from  the 
other — one  suggesting  the  perforated  chairs 
of  the  Delhi  palaces,  and  another  the  old 
Saxon  throne  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
related  of  a  sensible  and  busy  banker  that 
on  being  visited  hy  some  one,  he  said,  "  I 
have  a  line  or  two  to  write ;  pray  take  a 
chair."  "  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Sir  ?"  said 
the  visitor,  haughtily ;  "  I  am  the  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary of  Oh,  are  you  ?"  said 

the  banker;  ''then  pray  take  two  chairs!" 
This  little  story  occurred  to  me  as  I  was 
looking  upon  Mr.  Morrison's  chairs,  and  I 
fancied  the  Envoy  Extraordinary,  if  asked  to 
take  one,  would  probably  have  considered  it 
as  a  significant  mark  of  respect. 

There  is  no  sham  in  this  house — no  wood 
pretendtng  to  be  metal,  and  no  iron  affecting 
to  be  marble.  As  each  particle  of  a  rose 
under  the  microscope  has  the  rose's  beauty, 
so  here  each  part  of  the  mansion  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  care  and  taste  with  which  the 
whole  is  constructed — the  table-leg  as  truly 
as  the  Lepec  mantel-piece.  We  may  ascend 
the  magnificent  stairway,  past  the  globes 
of  light  upheld  by  bronze  candelabra  rising 
seven  feet  from  the  floor,  and  as  we  go  from 
story  to  story  find  good,  painstaking  work 
meeting  us  every  where,  in  the  bedrooms, 
the  nursery,  the  closets,  some  of  the  best  or- 
namentation in  the  house  being  a  pale  blue 
and  gold  scroll  surrounding  the  sky-light  at 
its  top. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  decorative 
skill  has  not  passed  away  with  Owen  Jones. 
The  house  of  Frederick  Lehmann,  Esq.,  in 
Berkeley  Square,  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Mr. 
George  Aitchison,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
architects  and  decorators  in  England,  who 
has  made  the  most  of  very  favorable  condi- 
tions, has  called  to  his  aid  congenial  artists 
and  carvers,  and  has  completed  rooms  which 
one  would  fain  see  themselves  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  not 
merely  the  designs  of  some  of  them,  which 
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are,  iudeed,  exhibited  there  this  year.  The 
house  is  ancient,  and,  though  not  very  large, 
built  liberally  and  substantially,  evidently 
in  the  days  when  Berkeley  Square  was  near 
enough  to  "  the  country"  for  space  to  be  of 
less  consideration  than  now.  In  the  course 
of  the  recent  improvements  there  was  found 
behind  an  old  chimney-piece  a  playing-card 
upon  the  back  of  which  is  written  an  invita- 
tion from  a  Mrs.  Murray  to  Lady  Talbot  to 
pass  the  evening  at  her  house  ;  and  Mr.  De 
la  Rue  declares  that  no  card  of  a  similar 
character  has  been  manufactured  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  Even  farther  back  in 
time  than  that  we  may  safely  place  the  old- 
fashioned,  nearly  square  hall — about  twenty 
feet  by  seventeen — which  is  at  once  hall  and 
vestibule.  It  contains  tables,  cabinets,  and 
a  stand  for  flowers,  and  the  modern  decora- 
tion sympathizes  with  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  old  idea  of  a  vestibule — a  sheltered 
cortile.  The  general  tint  is  a  very  pale 
green,  the  surface-paneling  large,  and  orna- 
mented with  stems  starting  from  a  common 
root  and  ending  each  in  cones.  The  stems 
and  cones  curve  toward  each  other,  and  form 
a  sort  of  circular  grouping.  A  door  on  the 
left  introduces  us  to  the  library,  whose 
walls  are  shelves  of  richly  carved  walnut, 
above  which  is  a  dark  leather  frieze,  which 
elegantly  sets  off  the  treasures  of  ancient 
pottery  and  other  antique  objects  which 
make  the  interesting  finish  of  the  well-stored 
book-shelves  all  the  way  around  the  room. 
At  a  certain  point  the  books  prove  to  be 
dummies,  an  unsuspected  little  door  flying 
open  at  a  touch  and  revealing  a  lavatory. 
In  this  library,  where  startling  effects  of  any 
kind  would  be  out  of  place,  there  are  no 
plays  of  color,  but  ample  light  falling  upon 
the  exquisitely  carved  table  for  writing  in 
the  centre,  which  is  the  most  remarkable 
for  its  conveniences  and  contrivances  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Ascending  to  the  drawing-rooms,  we  enter 
first  a  small  apartment,  whose  floriated  ceil- 
ing gives  the  effect  of  a  bower.  Between 
this  and  the  golden  cornice  is  a  cove  of  in- 
laid gold,  upon  which  are  traced  leaves  of 
wistaria,  interspersed  with  light  pink  clus- 
ters of  the  phlox.  The  chief  ornament  is  a 
large  cabinet  reaching  nearly  to  the  cornice 
— ebony  and  ivory — recently  brought  from 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  ;  it  contains  speci- 
mens of  Eastern  porcelain,  etc.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Lehmann,  who  would  appear  to  have 
voyaged  around  the  world  and  found  relics 
of  all  civilizations  and  all  the  ages  of  art. 
This,  however,  is  but  an  anteroom  to  the 
chief  drawing-room,  with  which  it  commu- 
nicates by  a  large  double  sliding-door.  This 
door,  and  another  like  it  which  admits  to  the 
dining-room,  are  truly  superb.  They  have 
a  frame  of  ebonized  wood  inclosing  panels 
of  finest -grained  amboyna.  The  ebonized 
wood  is  foliated  with  gold,  and  the  long  cen- 


tral  panels  are  adorned  with  ovals  of  olive- 
colored  Wedgwood,  presenting  classical  fig- 
ures. The  smaller  panels  above  and  below 
have  at  their  centres  squares  of  the  same 
ware.  Each  door  has  a  capping  of  gold  flo- 
riation,  and  a  draping  of  French  embroid- 
ered silk,  at  once  heavy  and  delicate,  like 
tapestry.  The  walls  are  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color,  arranged  in  large  panels  (from 
floor  to  cornice)  inclosed  by  a  fine  painted 
edging.  This  background  elegantly  sets  ofi: 
the  pictures,  which  are  all  excellent,  some  of 
them  being  among  the  best  water-colors  of 
Turner.  The  ornament  which  chiefly  strikes 
the  eye  in  this  room  is  a  matchless  frieze, 
painted  by  the  eminent  artist  Albert  Moore, 
the  design  being  peacocks,  their  long  trains 
in  repose.  The  cornice  above  this  is  of  the 
egg  pattern,  with  a  fretting  above.  The 
ceiling  is,  in  a  manner,  paneled ;  that  is,  it 
has  on  each  side  stiles  or  beams  crossing 
each  other,  making  the  large  central  space 
and  the  side  spaces  almost  deep  enough  to 
be  called  coffered.  These  cross-beams  are 
finely  feathered  with  gold,  and  the  inter- 
spaces are  adorned  with  curved  boughs,  with 
small  pointed  leaves  terminating  in  round 
decorative  flowers.  The  fireside  of  this  room 
is  highly  ornamented.  The  grate  is  antique 
in  general  appearance,  but  novel  in  struc- 
ture; the  silver  owls  (life  size)  sitting  on 
either  end  of  the  fender  bar  and  the  old 
brass  mountings  of  the  fire-dogs  have  come 
from  the  past  to  guard  a  grate  which  slides 
backward  and  forward  as  the  regulation  of 
the  heat  given  out  may  require.  The  tiles 
are  representations  of  six  varieties  of  hum- 
ming-birds, a  paroquet,  a  sun-bird,  and  sev- 
eral other  feathered  beauties.  Near  by  is 
a  folding  screen  of  brilliant  Japanese  silk. 
The  room  is  covered  to  the  border  of  the 
parquetage  with  a  bright  Persian  carpet. 
In  the  dining-room  the  original  ceiling,  with 
dark  oak  reliefs  (curved),  has  been  retained 
— not  happily,  I  am  afraid,  such  ceilings  al- 
ways absorbing  too  much  light.  Mr.  Aitch- 
ison  has  given  the  spaces  a  luminous  dec- 
oration, but  nevertheless  the  dark  wood- 
work above  can  only  be  retained  by  the  use 
of  a  corresponding  shade  in  the  furniture. 
This  furniture  is  of  rare  beauty.  The  side- 
board is  most  delicately  carved,  and  the  serv- 
ing table  inlaid  with  medallions  of  ivory,  the 
designs  of  which,  by  Albert  Moore,  represent 
various  animals  and  fruits  suggestive  of  the 
uses  of  the  room.  There  is  a  chimney-piece 
of  ancient  work — ebony,  with  side  pillars 
and  excellent  gold  settings;  but  a  compari- 
son of  this  bit  of  last  century  work  with  the 
furniture  recently  made  is  likely  to  raise  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  conservatives 
who  insist  that  the  making  of  beautiful 
things  is  a  lost  art.  It  is  a  i)leasnre  to  find 
hung  in  a  room  where  each  object  bears  the 
trace  of  really  fine  art  that  portrait  which 
has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest 
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work  of  Millais,  representing  Mr.  Lehmann's 
little  daughter  seated  on  a  Miuton  garden 
seat  on  a  lawn.  When  this  picture  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Eoyal  Academy  a  few  years 
ago  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Bevieiv  pro- 
nounced it  the  work  which,  among  modern 
English  productions,  most  recalled  the  pecul- 
iar vitality  and  sentiment  which  have  giv- 
en the  old  masters  their  fame.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  little  lady  herself  in 
her  own  boudoir,  to  make  which  beautiful, 
Mr.  Aitchison  appears  to  have  put  forth  his 
talent  as  earnestly  as  Mr.  Millais  to  paint  her 
picture.  A  blue  border  incloses  the  large 
panels  of  the  walls,  on  which  are  fleur-de-lis 
spots,  and  a  bittern  at  each  panel  centre. 
The  frieze  is  painted  in  graceful  floriations 
of  lemons,  and  the  cove  above  is  adorned 
with  balsam  and  jasmine.  The  apartments 
of  this  little  girl,  thus  tenderly  but  not  gau- 
dily adorned,  open  into  the  sleeping-room  of 
her  parents.  This  also  is  simply  beautiful. 
The  walls  are  of  a  delicate  blue  shade,  and 
all  the  textures  appear  as  if  inwoven  with 
softened  sunshine.  Mr.  Smallfield's  genius 
has  here  been  brought  into  requisition,  and 
he  has  painted  beautiful  groups  of  flitting 
birds  over  the  doors.  The  same  artist  has 
painted  boughs  of  apple  blossoms  upon  the 
<loor  panels  in  the  boys'  room.  But  his  finest 
work  is  a  frieze  in  Mrs.  Lehmann's  boudoir — 
for  such  her  monogram  woven  in  the  Persian 
car[)et  and  carved  in  the  marble  mantel-piece 
announced  it  to  be — which  consists  of  doves, 
swallows,  and  flowers  in  pots.    Mrs.  Leh- 


mann's boudoir  is  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
dining-room,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
charming  little  sitting-room.  The  walls  of 
this  last-named  room  are  entirely  covered 
with  the  finest  Gobelin  tapestrj^,  above  which 
a  deep  cornice  of  chased  gold  supports  a  cove, 
chocolated,  with  decoration  of  silver  leaflets. 

No  wall-paper  at  all  is  used  in  this  house. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  throughout 
has  been  put  on  by  the  hand,  and  general- 
ly by  pouncing.     Perhaps  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  state  that  the  method  of  poun- 
cing is  far  more  expensive  than  that  of  sten- 
ciling.  In  pouncing,  the  figures  to  be  paint- 
ed on  the  wall  are  first  pin-punctured  on 
paper;  this  paper  is  then  laid  on  the  wall 
and  beaten  with  bags  of  colored  powder. 
When  the  paper  is  removed  each  ornament- 
al form  is  delicately  outlined  on  the  wall  in 
innumerable  fine  points.  It  is  then  necessary 
that  the  decorative  artist  should  trace  the 
figures  with  a  pencil,  and  afterward  paint 
them.    Stenciling,  which  is  less  costly  than 
this  by  about  one-third,  consists  simply  in 
direct  painting  through  perforated  metal, 
though  it  is  necessary  in  most  mural  work 
that  the  blank  interstices  so  left  should  b(^ 
painted  over  by  hand.    The  latter  work  is, 
however,  always  more  stiff  than  the  pounced. 
The  friezes  have  been  painted  on  canvas,  of 
course,  since  no  gentleman  would  allow  his 
possession  of  works  by  such  artists  as  those 
whom  Mr.  Lehmann  has  employed  to  depend 
upon  his  remaining  in  any  particular  house. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  significant  thing  that 
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such  men  as  Albert  Moore  and  Suialltield 
should  have  heeu  fouud  ready  to  undertake 
work  of  this  description  ;  for  though  it  is  a 
return  to  such  work  as  Giotto  and  Michael 
Angelo  were  glad  to  do,  we  have  heard  of 
late  years  occasional  sneers  at  "mere  deco- 
ration." Rightly  speaking,  all  art  is  mere 
decoration.  There  are  other  instances  also 
where  the  artists  of  the  greatest  eminence 
have  done  excellent  work  of  this  character. 
In  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham, 
Belgrave  Square,  there  is  a  grand  staircase 
which  has  on  the  wall  near  one  of  its  land- 
ings five  life-sized  classical  figures  by  Leigh- 
ton,  the  Academician,  and  at  the  top  a  deep 
frieze  of  cormorants,  storks,  and  other  wild 
birds ;  and  the  dining-room  of  the  same  beau- 
tiful mansion  has  been  elegantly  adorned  by 
Mrs.  Wyndham — herself  an  artist — aided  by 
Mr.  V.  Prinsep. 

The  pleasure  with  which  I  have  visited 
Mr.  Lehmanu's  house  is  just  a  little  tem- 
pered by  the  difficulties  I  have  found  in  the 
effort  to  convey  some  impression  of  it.  When 
I  passed  down  the  stairways  amidst  the 
delicate  hues  lighting  them  up  at  every  turn, 
and  through  the  doorways  curtained  off 
from  halls  by  rich  Oriental  draperies,  and 
found  myself  again  in  the  embowered  square 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  I  felt  conscious  of 
an  utter  inability  to  give  any  reader  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  decorations  amidst 
which  I  have  invited  him  to  wander  in  im- 
agination. Let  any  one  who  has  passed  a 
morning  in  visiting  the  interiors  of  the  old 
Venetian  palaces  attempt  to  describe  them ! 
He  will  have  a  dreamy  impression  of  soft 
colors  fading  into  each  other,  of  apartments 


that  have  caught  on  their  walls  the  tints  of 
rosy  morning  and  golden  evening,  and  held 
them  in  a  thousand  little  contrivances  to 
catch  such  sunbeams,  and  he  will  feel  that 
the  subtle  influences  of  beauty  have  over- 
powered his  analysis.  The  finer  secrets  of 
art  elude  detection,  much  more  explanation, 
like  those  of  nature. 

The  houses  I  have  been  describing  are 
those  of  millionaires.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  large  sums  expended  on  their 
mansions,  they  do  not  suggest  the  remark 
made  by  a  wit  to  a  gentleman  as  remark- 
able for  spending  little  as  for  making  much, 
"  You  can  not  take  all  this  gold  with  you, 
and  if  you  did,  it  would  melt."  They  have 
preferred  that  their  gold  should  be  trans- 
muted in  this  world,  and  into  forms  that 
are  none  the  less  beautiful  for  being  costly. 
They  are  men  who  occupy  a  somewhat  ab- 
normal position  even  in  wealthy  London, 
and  one  which  admits  of  a  correspondingly 
rich  and  even  grand  environment.  They 
have  occasion,  and  are  able,  to  have  rooms 
which  relate  them  to  a  large  and  cultivated 
world,  while  they  can  reserve  for  domestic 
privacy  apartments  which  fulfill  the  want 
which  to  others  is  the  only  end  of  a  home — 
a  centre  amidst  a  busy  and  weary  world  for 
friendship,  love,  and  repose.  Even  in  these 
grand  palaces  one  may,  indeed,  witness  a 
modesty  and  reality  which  contrast  favor- 
ably with  the  at  once  stimulating  and  ex- 
hausting splendors  of  the  princely  dwellings 
of  the  past.  There  is  no  attempt  here  to 
heap  into  the  rooms  the  great  works  of  art 
which  appropriately  belong  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  should  be  set  up  in  edifices  built  for 
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the  common  benefit.  One  perceives,  too,  that 
the  time  has  passed  away  when  Madame  De 
Gnerdin  could  define  the  life  of  an  apart- 
ment as  consisting  in  "  fires,  mirrors,  and 
carpets."  The  life  of  an  apartment  consists 
in  the  degree  to  which  it  subserves  its  end. 
The  decoration  of  the  salon  may  well  sym- 
pathize with  the  gayety  of  festive  occasions, 
for  it  does  not  exist  for  the  family  alone ; 
but  in  the  more  private  rooms  the  tired 
limbs  will  require  rest  on  chair  or  couch, 
and  equally  the  eye  will  need  rest  upon  soft 
and  subdued  shades. 

There  will,  however,  arise  in  the  mind  of 
many  a  reader  of  the  poor  descriptions  I 
have  been  able  to  give  of  these  two  houses 
(which  represent  an  exceptional  class)  a 
moral  misgiving.  Is  not  all  this  a  waste  of 
money  that  might  have  been  expended  for 
greater  and  nobler  purposes?  Is  not  all 
this  mere  luxury  and  extravagance  ?  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  beauty  which  Nature  seeks 
as  she  climbs  to  flowers  and  man  as  he  dec- 
orates his  dwelling,  and  the  luxuriousness 
which  makes  external  beauty  in  itself  an 
end  rather  than  a  means.  Take  away  all 
that  has  been  added  to  our  homes  by  art, 
and  we  all  become  naked  savages  living  in 
mud  or  log  huts.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
what  about  this  "  waste  of  money"  so  often 
charged  against  expensive  decorations  ?  Poor 
Zouloaga,  working  in  a  little  peasant  village 
of  people  poor  as  himself,  might  not  have  the 
same  charge  to  bring  against  the  wealthy 
Englishman  who  found  him  out.  He  nnd  a 
host  of  artists  and  artisans  in  this  and  other 
countries  might  find  more  wisdom  in  Rho- 
dora's  philosophy,  that 

"  if  eyes  are  made  for  seeing, 
Then  Beauty  Is  its  own  excuse  for  being;" 

and  they  might  add  that  if  the  taste  and 
skill  which  are  able  to  make  beautiful  things 
exist,  there  may  be  good  reason  why  a  de- 
mand should  also  exist  for  what  they  can 
supply.     I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the 
vexed  question  of  political  economy  con- 
cerning the  degree  to  which  luxury  is  justi- 
fied by  its  distribution  of  capital  among  la- 
borers, but  it  seems  very  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  deplore  the  free  or  even 
lavish  expenditures  of  the  wealthy  for  ob- 
jects which  are  not  in  themselves  pernicious. 
It  has  l^een  one  particularly  gratifying  inci- ; 
dent  of  the  passion  for  decoration  in  this  | 
country  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  open-  \ 
ing  to  women  beautiful  and  congenial  em- 1 
ployments. 

Miss  Jekyl,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  | 
take  up  tliis  kind  of  work,  attracted  the  at-  ' 
tention  of  Mr.  Leighton,  Madame  Bodichon, 
and  other  artists  by  her  highly  artistic  em- 
broidery, and  has  since  extend(;d  her  work 
to  rep()uss<^  or  ornnmental  brass-work — espe- 
cially sconces — and  many  other  things.  Slie 
lias,  I  hear,  acquired  not  only  distinction  but 


wealth  by  her  skill,  some  specimens  of  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington  this  year.  There 
also  may  be  seen  the  work  of  other  ladies 
who  have  followed  in  her  footsteps,  some  of 
the  finest  being  by  a  Miss  Leslie,  a  relative 
of  the  celebrated  artist  of  that  name.  In- 
deed, there  has  now  been  established  in 
Sloane  Street  a  school  for  embroidery,  which 
has  succeeded  in  teaching  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  a  number  of  gentlewomen  who 
had  been  reduced  in  circumstances.  Miss 
Philott,  whose  paintings  have  often  graced 
the  walls  of  exhibitions,  and  have  gained  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  has  of  late  been  paint- 
ing beautiful  figures  and  flowers  on  plaques, 
which,  when  the  colors  are  burned  in  by 
l^liuton,  make  ornaments  that  are  eagerly 
sought  for.  A  Miss  Coleman  has  also  gained 
great  eminence  for  this  kind  of  work.  Miss 
L^vin,  the  young  daughter  of  a  well-known 
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artist,  has  displayed  much  skill  in  designing 
and  painting  pots,  plates,  etc  ,  with  Greek  or 
Pompeian  figures.  Many  of  these  ladies 
have  begun  by  undertaking  such  work  as 
this  for  personal  friends,  but  have  pretty 
generally  found  that  the  circle  of  those  who 
desire  such  things  is  very  large,  and  that 
their  art  is  held  in  increasing  esteem  among 
cultivated  people.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  old  plan  which  our  great-grandmothers 
had  of  learning  enibroiderjT^  will  be  reviv(Hl 
in  more  important  fonns,  and,  with  the  paint- 
ing of  china,  be  taught  as  something  more 
than  the  accomplishment  it  was  once  thought. 

It  has  been  found,  too,  that  artists,  archi- 
tects, decorators,  and  the  numerous  work- 
men they  employ  have  great  respect  for  any 
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woman  who  can  do  any  thing  well,  which 
contrasts  favorably  with  the  jealousy  which 
the  efforts  of  that  sex  to  find  occupation  in 
other  professions  appear  to  have  aroused. 
One  example  of  this  is  particularly  striking. 
Nearly  twelve  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  young 
lady  of  high  position  who  was  making  al- 
most desperate  efforts  to  win  her  way  into 
the  medical  profession.  She  had  taken  a 
room  near  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
London,  to  which  she  was  not  openly  admit- 
ted, that  she  might  study  cases  of  disease  or 
injury,  but  where,  through  the  generosity  of 
certain  physicians,  she  was  able,  as  it  were, 
to  pick  up  such  crumbs  of  information  as 
might  fall  from  the  table  of  the  male  stu- 
dents. By  dint  of  her  perseverance  means 
of  information  and  study  increased.  1  visit- 
ed her  room  near  the  hospital,  and  found  this 
young  lady  surrounded  by  specimens  such 
as  are  conventionally  supposed  to  bring 
fainting  fits  on  any  person  of  that  sex  at 
sight.  I  found  that,  being  excluded  from 
the  usual  medical  and  surgical  schools,  she 
had  been  compelled  to  employ  lecturers  to 
teach  her  alone.  Fortunately  she  had  the 
means  of  doing  this,  but  it  amounted  to  her 
establishing  a  medical  college,  of  which  she 
was  the  only  student.  That  lady  is  now 
known  as  Dr.  Elizabeth  Garrett- Anderson, 
an  eminent  physician,  who  has  done  not  her 
sex  alone  but  this  entire  community  a  great 
benefit,  by  showing  that  a  woman's  profes- 
sional success  is  not  inconsistent  with  her 
being  a  devoted  and  happy  wife  and  mother. 
By  the  side  of  the  long  struggle  through 
which  she  had  to  go  to  obtain  her  present 
position — a  struggle  in  which  many  a  woman 
with  less  means  and  courage  has  succumbed 
— I  am  able  to  place  the  experience  of  her 
younger  sister  and  of  her  cousin,  Agnes  and 
Rhoda  Garrett,  who  have  entered  into  a 
partnership  as  decorative  artists.  These 
young  ladies,  it  may  be  premised,  have  by 
no  means  been  driven  to  their  undertakino; 
by  the  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
They  belong  to  an  old  family  of  high  posi- 
tion, and  are  as  attractive  ladies  as  one  is 
likely  to  meet  in  the  best  society  of  London. 
But  like  the  better-known  ladies  in  the 
same  family.  Dr.  Garrett-Anderson  and  Mrs. 
Professor  Fawcett,  they  are  thinkers,  and 
they  have  arrived  at  conclusions  concerning 
the  duties  and  rights  of  their  sex  which  for- 
bid them  to  emulate  the  butterflies.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  the  decorative  work  of  such 
firms  as  Messrs.  Morris  and  Co.  began  to  at- 
tract general  attention,  it  appeared  to  them 
that  it  offered  opportunities  for  employment 
suitable  to  women.  They  determined  to 
go  through  a  regular  apprenticeship  ;  and 
though  they  were  met  by  looks  of  surprise, 
they  were  not  met  with  any  incivility.  One 
gentleman  allowed  them  to  occupy  a  room 
at  his  offices,  where  they  might  pick  up  what 
knowledge  they  could  in  the  art  of  glass- 


painting,  and  here  they  awaited  further  op- 
portunity. The  architect  who  had  been 
connected  with  this  glass-staining  firm  sep- 
arated from  it,  and,  having  begun  a  business 
of  his  own,  accepted  the  application  of  the 
Misses  Garrett  to  become  his  apprentices. 
They  were  formally  articled  for  eighteen 
mouths,  during  which  they  punctually  ful- 
filled their  engagement,  working  from  ten 
to  five  each  day.  Of  course  there  were  good 
stories  told  about  them.  Some  friend,  call- 
ing upon  them,  reported  that  though  the  in- 
terview was  interesting,  the  ladies  could  not 
be  seen,  as  they  were  up  on  a  scaffolding, 
lying  flat  on  their  backs  close  to  a  ceiling 
which  they  were  painting.  From  that  in- 
visible region  their  voices  descended  to  car- 
ry on  the  conversation.  The  ladies  them- 
selves were  quite  able  to  appreciate  all  the 
good-humored  chaff*  attending  their  serious 
aim.  When  their  apprenticeship  reached 
its  last  summer  they  went  on  a  tour  through- 
out England,  sketching  the  interiors  and 
furniture  of  the  best  houses,  which  were 
freely  thrown  open  to  them.  Tliey  have 
now  started  in  business  for  themselves  at 
No.  3  Cornwall  Residences,  Regent's  Park, 
with  fair  prospect  of  success.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bry- 
don,  of  Marlborough  Street,  is  the  architect 
who  has  the  honor  of  having  had  these  ladies 
for  apprentices;  and  they  assure  me  that 
during  their  stay  there  and  in  their  work 
since  they  have  met  with  no  act  of  incivility. 
Occasionally  the  workmen  may  stare  a  little 
at  the  unaccustomed  sight  of  ladies  moving 
about  with  authority,  but  they  are  most  re- 
spectful when  they  find  that  there  is  intel- 
ligence behind  the  authority.  From  a  friend 
of  these  ladies  I  heard  a  significant  anec- 
dote. They  directed  that  a  certain  kind  of 
mixture  with  which  paint  is  generally  adul- 
terated should  not  be  used.  When  they 
came  to  look  at  the  work  they  found  that 
the  mixture  had  been  used,  though  it  is  what 
no  untrained  eye  could  detect.  They  called 
the  painter  to  account,  and  he  said  he  had 
used  very  little  of  the  mixture  indeed. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  "  but 
we  told  you  not  to  use  a  particle  of  it." 

The  painter  was  amazed,  and  at  last  said, 
"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how 
you  knew  that  mixture  had  been  used  ?" 

It  is  precisely  this  knowledge  which  every 
where  secures  respect.  The  Misses  Garrett 
have  made  themselves  competent  decorators ; 
they  undertake  the  wall  decorations,  uphol- 
stery, furniture,  embroidery,  etc.,  as  fully  as 
any  other  firm.  Nor  are  they  the  only  firtu 
of  women  engaged  in  this  business.  Two 
ladies  of  high  position  and  education — Mrs. 
Hartley  Brown  and  Miss  Townsliend  (the 
former  a  sister  of  Chambrey  Brown,  Esq.,  a 
very  accomplished  architect) — have  set  up  in 
the  S£inie  business  at  12  Bulstrode  Street — a 
quaint  and  interesting  old  house,  by-the-way, 
built  by  the  famous  Adamses,  with  a  fri<'Z(? 
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representing  some  of  jEsop's  fables.  These 
ladies,  wlio  have  been  employed  to  decorate 
the  interiors  of  the  new  Ladies'  College  (Mer- 
ton)  at  Cambridge,  have  not  only  devised  a 
number  of  new  stutfs  for  chairs,  sofas,  and 
wall  panels,  but  also  for  ladies'  dresses.  In 
the  ancient  code  of  Mann  it  is  said,  "  A  wife 
being  gayly  adorned,  her  whole  house  is  em- 
bellished ;  but  if  she  be  destitute  of  orna- 
ment, all  will  be  deprived  of  decoration."  It 
is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  the  remote  de- 
scendants of  those  whom  Mann  thus  instruct- 
ed including  female  dress  among  the  con- 
cerns of  decorative  art.  This  is,  indeed,  theo- 
retically done  in  the  lectures  given  at  South 
Kensington,  and  Charles  Eastlake  has  inter- 
spersed some  valuable  hints  concerning  la- 
dies' dress  in  his  work  on  Household  Taste. 
But  the  i)ractical  way  in  which  Mrs.  Hartley 
Brown  and  Miss  Townsliend  have  taken  up 
the  matter  indicates,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  quiet 
revolution  which  has  been  for  some  time  go- 
ing on  in  certain  London  circles.  It  is  said 
that  the  artists  of  England  once  thought  of 
getting  together  and  making  some  designs 
for  dresses,  which  they  would  recommend  to 
ladies  ;  they  did  not  do  so  formally,  but  they 
have  certainly  availed  to  modify  very  ma- 
terially the  costumes  visible  in  thousands  of 
English  drawing-rooms.  The  "  pre-Raphael- 
ist  lady"  with  her  creamy  silk,  short-waisted 
and  clinging — at  once  child-like  and  great- 
grandmotherly — is  now  a  well-known  figure 
in  evening  companies.  But  there  is  no  uni- 
form for  ladies  any  more.  At  a  fashionable 
party  lately  I  was  unable  to  pick  out  any 
two  ladies  out  of  a  hundred  whose  dresses 
were  cut  alike,  and  the  variety  of  colors  sug- 
gested a  fancy-dress  ball.  Yet  these  colors 
were  all  of  moderate  shades,  and  Hippolyte 
Taine  himself  must  have  admitted  that  very 
few  of  them  were  "  loud."  It  would  not  at 
all  surj)rise  me  if  the  world  which  has  so 
long  laughed  at  the  Englishwoman's  dress 
should  some  fine  evening  glance  into  one  of 
these  quiet  Queen  Anne  interiors  and  feel  as 
if  the  ladies  in  their  Queen  Anne  costumes 
— and  the  other  rich  but  also  quiet  varia- 
tions of  it  now  becoming  frequent — are 
among  the  most  agreeably  dressed  of  wom- 
ankind. But  I  must  return  from  this  di- 
gression. 

The  Misses  Garrett  appear  to  have  an  aim 
of  especial  importance  in  one  particular. 
They  tell  me  that  they  have  recognized  it 
as  a  want  that  a  beautiful  decoration  should 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  middle 
class  families,  who  are  not  prepared  or  dis- 
posed to  go  to  the  vast  expense  which  the 
very  v/ealthy  are  able  and  willing  to  defray, 
thereby  occupying  the  most  eminent  firms. 
They  believe  that  with  care  they  are  able 
to  make  beautiful  interiors  which  shall  not 
be  too  costly  for  persons  of  moderate  means. 
This  can  surely  be  done,  but  it  can  only  be 
through  a  co-operation  between  the  owners 


of  the  house  and  the  decorators  which  shall 
make  it  certain  that  there  shall  be  nothing 
superfluous.  If  an  individual  wishes  a  beau- 
tiful home,  especially  in  dismal  London,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  that  he  or  she  should 
clearly  understand  what  is  beautiful,  and 
why  it  is  desired.  The  decoration  will  then, 
in  a  sense,  be  put  forth  from  within,  like  the 
foliage  of  a  tree.  In  each  case  the  external 
beauty  will  respond  to  an  inward  want,  and 
be  thus  invariably  an  expression  of  a  high 
utility.  Nowhere  more  than  in  the  homes 
of  the  great  middle  classes  is  there  need  of 
beauty.  Their  besetting  fault  is  a  conven- 
tionality which  often  lapses  into  vulgarity, 
and  their  thoughts  (so  called)  are  apt  to  be 
commonplace.  The  eye  is  often  starved  for 
the  paunch.  The  pressure  of  business  sends 
every  man  engaged  in  it  home  fatigued,  and 
yet  it  is  only  when  he  enters  that  home  that 
his  real  life,  his  individual  and  affectional 
life,  comes  into  play.  On  the  exchange,  in 
the  office  or  shop,  he  has  been  what  com- 
merce and  the  world  determine ;  he  has  been 
but  perfunctory ;  but  now  he  shuts  the  door 
behind  him,  and  his  own  bit  of  the  day  is 
reached.  What  is  the  real  requirement  for 
this  person?  Does  a  house  that  furnishes 
him  bed  and  board  suffice  him  ?  or,  which  is 
of  greater  importance,  does  so  much  alone 
suffice  others  who  dwell  habitually  in  it  ? 

In  the  ancient  Chinese  Analects  we  read 
that  Kih  Tsze-Shing  said,  "In  a  superior 
man  it  is  only  the  substantial  qualities 
which  are  wanted ;  why  should  we  seek  for 
ornamental  accomplishments  ?"  Tsze-Kung 
replied,  "  Ornament  is  as  substance ;  sub- 
stance is  as  ornament :  the  hide  of  a  leop- 
ard stripped  of  its  hair  is  like  the  hide  of  a 
dog  stripped  of  its  hair."  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  in  literature  a  finer  or  more 
philosophical  statement  of  the  deep  basis  of 
Beauty  than  thus  comes  to  us  from  a  period 
of  near  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  from 
a  race  whose  applications  of  decorative  art 
to  objects  of  e very-day  use  are  models  for 
Europe.  The  spots  of  the  leopard  are  the 
sum  of  its  history;  its  hair  is  the  physiog- 
nomy of  its  passion  and  power ;  it  bears  on 
its  back  the  tracery  of  the  leaf  and  sunshine 
amidst  which  it  hides,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  universe  hides  with  it.  Transferred  to 
floor  or  sofa  in  a  room,  the  coat  of  that  cat 
is  a  bit  of  the  wild  art  of  nature,  full  of  warm 
life,  purely  pictorial;  more  beautiful  than  the 
skin  of  our  domesticated  cats,  because  these 
have  been  adapted  to  other  purposes,  and  re- 
duced to  an  environment  of  less  grandeur. 
But  strip  the  two  of  their  hair,  and  they  are 
only  larger  and  smaller  pieces  of  leather, 
and  the  depilated  hide  of  a  dog  is  the  same. 
All  of  which  confirms  Tsze-Kung's  dictum 
that  ornament  is  substance,  and  it  at  the 
same  time  suggests  the  converse  truth  that 
throughout  the  universe  there  must  be  sub- 
stance to  insure  true  ornament.    When  we 
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ascend  to  the  region  of  finer  utilities — those, 
namely,  which  are  intellectual,  moral,  spirit- 
ual, social- — we  discover  that  household  art 
is  another  name  for  household  culture.  What 
germ  in  the  child's  mind  may  that  picture 
on  the  wall  be  the  appointed  sunbeam  to 
quicken  ?  What  graceful  touch  to  unfold- 
ing character  may  be  added  by  the  modest 
tint  of  a  room?  Who  can  say  how  much 
falsehood  and  unreality  have  been  shed 
through  the  life  and  influence  of  individ- 
uals by  tinsel  iu  the  drawing-room  and  rags 
up  stairs  ? 

Just  now  we  are  the  victims  of  two  re- 
actions. Our  ancestors  made  external  beau- 
ty every  thing,  and  the  starved  inner  life  of 
man  rebelled.  Puritanism  arose  with  grim 
visage,  turning  all  beautiful  things  to  stone. 
From  it  was  bequeathed  us  a  race  of  arti- 
sans who  had  lost  the  sense  of  beauty.  A 
reaction  came,  in  which  the  passion  for  ex- 
ternal beauty  displayed  itself  in  an  intem- 
perate outbreak  of  gaudiness  and  frivolity. 
We  are  sufficiently  surrounded  by  the  effects 
of  that  reaction,  sustained  by  wealth  with- 
out knowledge  or  taste,  to  make  Charles 
Eastlake's  description  appropriate  to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  English  homes. 
"This  vitiated  taste  pervades  and  infects 
the  judgment  by  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  select  and  approve  the  objects  of  every- 
day life  which  we  see  around  us.  It  crosses 
our  path  in  the  Brussels  carpet  of  our  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  it  is  about  our  bed  in  the  shape 
of  gaudy  chintz ;  it  compels  us  to  rest  on 
chairs  and  to  sit  at  tables  which  are  design- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  worst  principles 
of  construction,  and  invested  with  shapes 
confessedly  unpicturesque.  It  sends  us  met- 
al-work from  Birmingham  which  is  as  vul- 
gar in  form  as  it  is  flimsy  in  execution.  It 
decorates  the  finest  possible  porcel^n  with 
the  most  objectionable  character  of  orna- 
ment. It  lines  our  walls  with  silly  repre- 
sentations of  vegetable  life,  or  with  a  mass 
of  uninteresting  diaper.  It  bids  us,  in  short, 
furnish  our  houses  after  the  same  fashion  as 
we  dress  ourselves,  and  that  is  with  no  more 
sense  of  real  beauty  than  if  art  were  a  dead 
letter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  general  public. 
In  the  eyes  of  materfamilias  there  is  no  up- 
holstery which  could  possibly  surpass  that 
which  the  most  fashionable  upholsterer  sup- 
plies. She  believes  in  the  elegance  of  win- 
dow-curtains of  which  so  many  dozen  yards 
were  sent  to  the  Duchess  of  ,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  dinner-service  must  be  per- 
fect which  is  described  as  'quite  a  novel- 
ty.' "  Mr.  Eastlake  well  says,  also :  "  Nation- 
al art  is  not  a  thing  which  we  may  inclose 
in  a  gilt  frame  and  hang  upon  our  walls,  or 
which  can  be  locked  up  in  the  cabinet  of  a 
virtuoso.  To  be  genuine  and  permanent,  it 
ought  to  animate  with  the  same  spirit  the 
blacksmith's  forge  and  the  sculptor's  atelier, 


the  painter's  studio  and  the  haberdasher's 
shop."  Under  the  influence  of  such  scornful 
words  as  these  persons  of  taste  and  culture 
have  risen  in  reaction  against  the  reaction, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  are  now  in  Lon- 
don several  thousands  of  homes  which  have 
filled  themselves  with  those  old  shreds  of 
beauty  which  Puritanism  cast  to  the  winds. 
Most  of  these  are  the  homes  of  artists  or 
virtuosi,  and  as  they  have  thus  set  the  fash- 
ion, a  still  larger  number  have  tried  to  follow 
them.  A  genuinely  old  thing  is  competed 
for  furiously,  and  as  it  is  apt  to  go  with  the 
longest  purse  rather  than  the  finest  taste, 
we  find  the  past  as  often  re-appearing  in  a 
domestic  curiosity-shop  as  in  a  beautiful  in- 
terior. 

Now  Puritanism  in  its  day  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  things,  and  if  we  do  not  see 
the  traces  of  beauty  which  it  has  left,  the 
fault  is  in  our  own  eyes.  The  artists  know 
very  well  that  if  it  had  spared  the  old  tapes- 
'  tries  and  furniture  for  the  main  uses  of  our 
present  society,  the  effect  would  be  as  un- 
lovely as  if  our  homes  were  all  buttressed 
and  turreted  in  feudal  style.  Feudalism 
and  Puritanism  have  alike  left  to  us  just  as 
much  of  the  styles  of  their  ages  as  we  need — 
enough  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  fair  fringe  to  the 
appropriate  vestment  of  to-day.  A  house 
made  up  of  antiquarian  objects  is  a  show- 
room, a  museum,  but  not  a  home.  We  have 
fallen  upon  an  age  when  cultured  people 
know  that  external  beauty  is  but  one  means 
to  integral  beauty,  and  when  tlie  prophets 
of  that  higher  end  can  see  that  the  very 
flowers  of  the  field  are  ugly  if  they  drink  up 
that  which  ought  to  turn  to  corn  and  wine. 
Much  is  to  be  said  for  the  antiquarian  taste 
if  it  does  not  run  into  an  antiquarian  pas- 
sion. It  may  safely  be  admitted  that  our 
churches  need  not  be  sombre  nor  our  serv- 
ices gloomy,  that  a  few  good  pictures  would 
not  harm  the  one,  nor  more  poetry  and  mu- 
sic the  other ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  those 
who  find  in  albs  and  chasubles  and  incense- 
burners  the  regained  Paradise  of  man  ? 

But  if  there  can  be  no  real  beauty  secured 
by  building  for  a  life  that  is  to  be  lived  in  one 
century  a  mansion  that  grew  out  of  another, 
as  little  can  a  high  taste  be  satisfied  by  the 
conventionality  of  its  own  time,  which  ad- 
mits of  no  relation  between  the  individual 
and  his  dwelling-place.  In  a  normal  society 
each  man  would  be  able  to  build  his  house 
around  him  as  he  builds  his  body,  and  to 
take  the  past,  the  east,  the  west,  for  his 
materials  as  much  as  brick  or  stone.  "  Let 
us  understand,"  says  the  wisest  adviser  of 
our  time,  "  that  a  house  should  bear  witness 
in  all  its  economy  that  human  culture  is  the 
end  to  which  it  is  built  and  garnished.  It 
stands  there  under  the  sun  and  moon  to  ends 
analogous  and  not  less  noble  than  theirs. 
It  is  not  for  festivity,  it  is  not  for  sleep  ;  but 
the  pine  and  the  oak  shall  gladly  descend 
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from  the  mountains  to  uphold  the  roof  of 
men  as  faithful  and  necessary  as  themselves, 
to  be  the  shelter  always  open  to  good  and 
true  persons — a  hall  which  shines  with  sin- 
cerity, brows  ever  tranquil,  and  a  demean- 
or impossible  to  disconcert ;  whose  inmates 
know  what  they  want ;  who  do  not  ask  your 
house  how  theirs  shall  he  kept^ 

One  residence  particularly  has  connected 
itself  in  the  course  of  my  observations  with 
the  high  place  given,  in  this  extract  from  Em- 
erson's chapter  on  "  Domestic  Life,"  to  the  in- 
dividuality so  essential  to  a  home,  and  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Those  who  have  found  delight 
— as  who  has  not  ? — in  the  paintings  which 
the  American  artist,  Mr.  George  S.  Boughton, 
has  given  to  the  world  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  has  built  up  around  him  a 
home  worthy  of  his  refined  taste  and  his  del- 
icate perception  of  those  laws  of  beauty  which 
enable  it  to  harmonize  with  individual  feel- 
ing without  ever  running  into  eccentricity. 
Few  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  fine  hos- 
pitalities of  Grove  Lodge,  Kensington,  can 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  much-admired  res- 
idence is  as  unique  a  work  of  the  much- 
admired  artist  as  any  of  those  charming 
pictures  of  his  which  so  tenderly  invest  the 
human  life  of  to-day  with  the  sentiment  and 
romance  of  its  own  history  Passing  lately 
through  his  hall,  touched  every  where  with 
the  toned  light  of  antique  beauty,  to  his  stu- 
dio, the  picture  which  he  was  just  finishing 
for  the  Royal  Academy  appeared  as  a  nat- 
ural growth  out  of  the  aesthetic  atmosphere 
by  which  he  was  surrounded — some  girls  of 
Chaucer's  time  beside  an  old  well  and  a  cross, 
filling  the  water-bottles  of  pilgrims  on  their 
way,  amidst  the  spring  blossoms,  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  "  the  holy,  blissful 
martyr,"  at  Canterbury.  The  embowered  En- 
glish landscape  closed  as  kindly  around  the 
figures  and  costumes  and  symbols  of  the  old- 
en time  as  they  do  now  about  the  features  of 
a  new  age  ;  and  no  less  harmoniously  do  the 
ornaments  and  decorations  of  this  beautiful 
home  surround  the  cultured  society  which 
the  young  host  and  hostess  gather  to  their 
assemblies.  The  house  is,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, remarkable  for  the  impression  it 
gives  of  being  the  expression  of  individual 
taste.  It  might  well  enough  bear  on  its 
threshold  that  signature  which  bears  such 
increasing  value,  so  truly  does  it  represent 
the  man — as  free  from  ostentation  aa^  from 
conventionality. 

Entering  the  door,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
square  vestibule,  separated  from  the  main 
hall  by  rich  and  heavy  curtains  of  greenish- 
blue  tai)estry.  The  walls  are  here,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one-third  of  their  height  from  the 
floor,  covered  with  a  paneled  wainscot  col- 
ored in  harmony  with  the  hangings.  For 
the  rest,  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  stamp- 
ed leather  papering  of  large  anticpie  scrolls, 
outlined  in  gold.    A  rich  light  fills  this  lit- 


tle apartment  by  reason  of  the  quaint  and 
deep-hued  glass  of  the  door  and  side  window. 
In  these  both  roundels  and  quarries  are  used. 
In  the  door  there  are  roundels  above  and 
quarries  beneath,  furnishing  a  neat  border 
to  larger  stainings  representing  marguerites 
and  clover  blossoms  on  a  blue  ground.  Above 
the  door  is  a  curious  horizontal  glass  mozaic, 
set  in  lead,  as  indeed  are  all  the  squares  and 
circlets  of  both  window  and  door,  with  bees 
and  butterflies  at  the  angles  of  the  irregular 
lines.  The  zigzag  flight  of  the  little  wing- 
ed symbols  of  industry  and  pleasure  required 
that  the  pieces  of  glass  should  be  irregular, 
and  this  result  was  secured  by  an  odd  de- 
viee.  The  decorator  having  come  with  his 
oblong  pane  of  precious  glass,  asked  how  he 
should  cut  it  up.  The  artist  promptly  or- 
dered him  to  let  it  fall  through  some  feet  ok 
the  door-step,  and  then  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments. This  was  done,  and  as  the  pieces 
came  of  the  fall,  so  were  they  put  together, 
■with  the  bees  and  butterflies  at  their  angles. 
The  efl'ect  of  this  irregularity  is  very  fine  in- 
deed, as  setting  off  the  precision  of  the  pat- 
terns in  the  rest  of  the  door. 

Passing  through  the  curtains,  we  enter  a 
hall  running  about  two-thirds  of  the  depth 
of  the  house  to  the  dining-room.  The  hail 
is  lined  with  fine  old  engravings  and  cabin- 
ets, with  here  and  there  an  old  round  con- 
vex mirror.  The  general  color  of  the  walls 
of  the  dining-room  is  sage-green,  thus  set- 
ting off  finely  the  beautiful  pictures  and  the 
many  pieces  of  old  china.  There  are  sev- 
eral cabinets  which  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Boughton  himself,  and  a  buffet  somewhat 
resembling  that  drawn  by  Charles  Eastlake 
(Fig.  12,  Hints  on  Household  Taste),  but  im- 
proved, as  I  think,  by  being  made  somewhat 
higher,  and  having  a  small  ornamental  bal- 
ustrade,on  the  top  shelf.  And  I  may  here 
say  that  Mr.  Boughton's  art  has  enabled  him 
to  make  his  many  beautiful  cabinets,  the  an- 
tique ones  as  well  as  those  designed  by  him- 
self, particularly  attractive  by  introducing 
small  paintings  on  the  panels  of  their  doors 
or  drawers.  These  figures  are  generally  al- 
legorical and  decorative,  and  are  painted 
upon  golden  backgrounds.  They  are  of  rich 
but  sober  colors,  and  usually  female  figures 
with  flowing  drapery,  great  care  being  taken 
that  their  faces  shall  have  dignity  and  ex 
pression.  In  some  cases  an  old  cabinet  has 
small  open  spaces  here  and  there  which  will 
admit  of  medallion  busts  and  heads  being- 
painted,  and  if  care  be  taken  that  the  colors 
shall  not  be  too  loud,  and  especially  that 
the  designs  are  not  realistic,  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  cabinet  are  very  much  enhanced. 
The  buffet  to  which  I  have  referred  has  a  cur- 
tain over  the  arch  beneath,  aud  such  an  ad- 
dition may  be  also  made  to  a  cabinet  which 
rests  up(m  legs  with  good  eftect  as  well  as 
utility,  if  care  be  taken  that  the  color  of  the 
curtain  shall  not  be  obtrusive. 
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This  diiiing-room  is  lighted  by  a  large 
wiudow  set  back  in  a  deep  recess,  curtained 
off  from  the  main  room  with  hangings  of 
red  velvet,  and  exquisitely  environed  by 
original  designs.  The  window  is  composed 
of  the  richest  quarries,  holding  in  their  cen- 
tres each  its  different  decorative  flower  or 
other  natural  form,  and  these  being  collect- 
ively the  frame  of  large  medallions  of  stained 
glass  representing  Van  Eyck,  Van  Orley,  and 
the  burgomaster's  wife  from  Van  Eyck's  pic- 
ture in  the  National  Gallery. 

It  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  ideas  of  glass 
decoration,  and,  indeed,  of  paper  decoration, 
in  houses  where  English  artists  have  super- 
intended the  ornamentation,  that  realism  in 
design  is  severely  avoided.  In  this  respect 
I  can  not  doubt  that  we  are  in  London  far 
more  advanced  in  taste  than  those  decorators 
of  Munich,  and  some  other  Continental  cities, 
who  try  to  make  the  figures,  in  their  glass  at 
least,  as  commonplacely  real  as  if  they  were 
painting  on  canvas.  Even  if  the  material 
with  which  the  glass-stainer  works  admitted 
of  a  successful  imitation  of  natural  forms, 
the  result  could  not  be  beautiful.  No  one 
desires  roses  to  blossom  on  his  window- 
panes,  nor  butterflies  to  settle  on  the  glass 
as  if  it  were  a  flower.  The  real  purpose  of 
the  glass  can  never  be  safely  forgotten  in  its 
decoration  :  it  is  to  keep  out  the  cold  while 
admitting  the  light ;  the  color  is  to  tone  the 
light,  and  prevent  its  being  garish ;  and  if, 
further,  any  form  is  placed  upon  the  glass, 
it  is  merely  to  prevent  monotony  by  pre- 
senting an  agreeable  variation  from  mere 
color.  But  the  form  must  be  in  mere  out- 
line, transparent,  else  it  suggests  an  opaque 
body,  which  were  a  denial  of  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  glass,  i.  e.,  to  do  away  with 
opaqueness.  Even  when  the  ornaments  on 
the  little  panes  are  thinnest,  they  are  hardly 
suited  to  the  English  sky,  which  sends  us 
little  superfluous  light. 

The  drawing-room  at  Grove  Lodge  is 
adorned  on  the  theory  that  its  function  is 
one  which  requires  a  degree  of  richness  bor- 
dering on  brilliancy,  which  were  out  of  place 
in  a  study,  or  studio,  or  sitting-room.  Here 
are  to  be  happy  assemblies  of  light-hearted 
people  in  gay  dresses,  and  the  room  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  pleasure 
which  has  brought  them  together ;  but  then 
the  drawing-room  must  not  obtrude  itself,  it 
must  not  outshine  their  lustres  nor  pale  their 
colors ;  rather  it  must  supply  the  company 
with  an  appropriate  framing,  and  set  them 
all  in  the  best  light.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
more  picturesque  drawing-room  than  that  at 
Grove  Lodge,  and  none  that  has  seemed  to 
me  a  more  purely  artistic  creation  of  a  beau- 
tiful out  of  a  rather  unpromisingly  con- 
structed room.  A  paper  of  heraldic  pink 
roses,  very  faint,  with  leaves,  in  mottled  gold, 
makes  a  frieze  of  one  width  above  a  wall- 
paper of  sage-gray,  which  has  no  discernible 


figures  at  all  on  it.  This  sage-gray  supplies 
an  excellent  background  to  the  pictures — 
which  are  moderate  in  quantity,  charming 
in  quality — and  for  the  picturesque  ladies, 
who  are  too  often  fairly  blanched  by  the 
upholsterer's  sxflendor,  as  they  might  be  by 
blue  and  silver  lights  in  a  theatre.  At  the 
cornice  is  a  gold  moulding  and  fretting, 
making  an  agreeable  fringe  to  the  canopy 
(as  the  star-spotted  ceiling  may  be  appropri- 
ately called).  The  ceiling  is  not  stellated, 
however,  with  the  regularity  of  wall-paper 
designs,  but  with  stars  of  various  magnitude 
and  interspaces.  It  must  be,  of  course,  a 
room  in  which  the  deep  tones  of  color  pre- 
ponderate which  could  alone  make  such  a 
ceiling  appropriate.  In  this  instance  it  is 
rendered  appropriate  not  only  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  hangings  of  the  room,  at  once 
rich  and  subdued,  and  by  the  carpet,  which 
Mr.  Boughton  has  had  made  for  this  room, 
the  basis  of  whose  design  is  the  greensward, 
touched  here  and  there  with  spots  of  red, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  double  draw- 
ing-room, lighted  in  the  daytime  only  at 
the  ends,  and  requiring  therefore  a  bright 
ceiling.  There  are  two  old  Japanese  cab- 
inets :  one  is  richly  chased,  but  with  nothing 
in  relief  except  the  gold  lock-plates,  and 
some  twenty-eight  hinges  (themselves  a  dec- 
oration) ;  the  other  is  more  complex,  and 
has  figures  in  relief.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  two  cabinets  of  unique  beauty,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Boughton — one  possessing  a 
beveled  mirror  running  its  whole  width  at 
the  top,  the  other  with  panels  on  which  the 
artist  has  painted  Spring  and  Autumn  in 
gold. 

Before  leaving  this  charming  residence  I 
must  mention  that  some  of  its  best  effects 
have  been  produced  by  the  extraordinary 
lustre  of  color  and  quality  of  surface  in  the 
stuffs  used  for  curtains,  furniture  covers,  and 
upholstery.  These  are  such  as  are  not  or- 
dinarily manufactured,  and  can  be  procured 
in  London  only  by  searching  for  them.  Man- 
ufacturers in  this  country,  and  no  doubt  in 
America  also,  are  in  the  habit  of  bleaching 
their  stuffs  as  white  as  possible,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  they  will  not  take  rich  and  warm 
dyes.  The  secret  of  those  Oriental  stuffs 
upon  whose  surface,  as  they  appear  in  our 
exhibitions,  English  manufacturers  are  so 
often  seen  looking  with  despair,  is  that  they 
never  bleach  to  whiteness  any  thing  that  is 
to  be  dyed.  If  the  Eastern  dyers  should  put 
their  deep  colors  upon  a  surface  bleached  to 
ghastliness,  their  stuffs  would  be  as  ghastly 
as  our  ordinary  goods  speedily  become.  The 
Oriental  dyer  simply  leaves  the  natural  color 
of  the  wool  or  cotton  creamy  and  delicate, 
and  the  hues  never  turn  out  crude  and  harsh, 
as  do  those  of  English  stutts.  Tiiis  bleach- 
ing, moreover,  takes  the  life  out  of  a  natu- 
ral material,  and  is  the  reason  of  the  superior 
durability  of  colored  Oriental  fabrics. 
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LONG  ISLAND,  Barnegat,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  aud  Currituck  have  each  enjoyed 
au  enviable  reputation  among  the  shore 
shooters,  long  unchallenged  by  any  pre- 
8umj)tuous  riyal  within  the  scope  of  our 
domain. 

Little  did  the  denizens  of  Fulton  Market 
in  years  gone  by  dream  of  the  paradise  in 
store  for  the  lover  of  sport  in  the  vast  West- 
ern country,  of  the  numberless  resorts  for 
their  favorite  birds  on  the  boundless  prai- 
ries, of  the  endless  chains  of  miniature  lakes 
abounding  with  their  favorite  food.  But  the 
encroachments  of  civilization,  the  multipli- 
cation of  steam- vessels,  and,  above  all,  the 
continual  hammering  of  the  myriads  of 
shooters  who  swarm  around  the  larger  cit- 
ies of  the  Atlantic  sea -board,  have  had  a 
tendency  to  exterminate  and  to  drive  the 
main  flight  of  our  water-fowl  to  more  quiet 
retreats  in  the  West,  while  the  more  tempt- 
ing grain  fields  and  rice  lakes  offer  to  these 
fowl  greater  inducements  to  abide  in  their 
new  home.  Vast  tracts  of  marsh  and  mead- 
ow which  once  oifered  a  fine  feeding  ground 
around  the  biiys  and  creeks  of  the  coast  are 
now  an  almost  barren  waste,  where  few  birds 
can  be  seen,  except  fish  ducks,  such  as  coots, 
alewives,  loons,  sheldrakes,  divers,  etc.,  none 
of  which  offer  any  temptation  to  the  true 
sportsman. 

We  will  consider  none  but  the  edible  spe- 
cies, the  true  game  birds.    Among  these  the 


glorious  mallard  has  a  prominent  place,  from 
its  greater  abundance,  from  the  wide  range 
of  country  where  it  is  found,  and  the  quality 
of  its  flesh.  It  is  a  universal  favorite  at  the 
table,  and  is  more  marketable  than  all  other 
varieties  combined.  It  affords,  too,  a  wider 
field  for  genuine  sport  than  all  others.  The 
canvas-backs  of  the  Chesajjeake,  it  is  true, 
draw  many  lovers  of  the  sport,  who  for  years 
have  practically  known  no  other  field,  and 
who  can  recapitulate  volumes  of  exploits 
among  the  red-necks  and  canvas-backs  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  As  a  favorite  for  the  ta- 
ble this  magnificent  bird  ranks  first,  when 
size  and  flavor  are  both  considered.  The 
wild  celery  upon  which  it  delights  to  feed 
imparts  to  it  a  delicious  flavor,  and  gives  it 
the  pre-eminence.  Nowhere  can  we  find  its 
fit  comparison  save  in  the  blue-winged  teal 
of  the  West,  which  in  September,  after  fat- 
tening on  the  wild  rice  while  in  the  milk," 
emerges  a  "perfect  roll  of  butter,"  and  in 
point  of  flavor  and  delicacy  is  not  surpassed. 

The  black  duck,  which  seems  to  be  iden- 
tified Avith  the  sea-coast,  is  also  a  great  fa- 
vorite. More  wary  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  extremely  sensitive  to  the  ap- 
proach of  man,  quick  of  perception,  and  ex- 
ceedingly shy,  it  is  the  very  ideal  of  a 
game  bird.  No  sportsman  returns  with  a 
round  score  of  black  ducks  strapped  over 
his  shoulders,  the  result  of  a  day  on  the 
marsh,  but  has  earned  the  credit  due  to  pa- 
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tience,  perseverance,  strategy,  and  accurate 
aim.  The  bag  tells  the  story.  "  That  fel- 
low lay  low  for  black  ducks."  So  closely  is 
the  black  duck  allied  to  the  mallard — there 
being  but  a  slight  variation  in  the  plumage 
— that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  class 
them  separately.  Yet  it  is  singular  that 
throughout  the  vast  migratory  track  of  the 
West  this  bird  is  almost  unknown.  The 
mallard  is  every  where ;  the  teal,  the  M'id- 
geon,  the  pintail,  the  blue-bill,  the  red-neck, 
canvas-back,  and  all  the  favorites  generally, 
are  found  iu  greater  or  less  numbers  as  the 
locality  favors ;  but  rarely  the  black  duck, 
which  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  coast,  and 
therefore  doomed  to  extermination. 

The  Canada  goose,  too,  while  it  frequents 
the  sea-board  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and 
the  whole  of  the  country  lying  between — 
while  it  swarms  on  the  vast  grain  fields  of 
the  West,  destroying  countless  bushels  of 
corn,  pasturing  on  the  sprouting  winter 
grain,  yet  it  does  not  exist  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  Currituck.  During  the  win- 
ter months  spent  on  the  inlets  and  among 
the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina,  when  the 
bays  teem  with  water-fowl,  not  a  goose  can 
be  seen.    There  is  no  food  for  them. 

The  ducks  visit  the  old  rice  fields  during 
the  night,  and  return  in  the  morning,  lying 
off  iu  the  bays  during  the  day,  and  occasion- 
ally taking  a  trip  among  the  innumerable 
creeks,  where  they  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sportsman  concealed  behind  his  blind, 
of  palmetto  leaves,  which  encircle  his  skiff. 
Many  days  have  we  spent  on  the  Waccamaw, 


Winyaw,  and  Muddy  bays,  and  among  the 
labyrinth  of  creeks  from  Georgetown  Bar 
to  North  Inlet,  the  favorite  shooting  ground 
of  the  Georgetown  district — maiiy  score  of 
black  ducks  and  mallards,  rice -fed  birds, 
have  we  brought  to  the  water,  but  during 
all  our  sojourn  there  we  never  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  drawing  a  bead  on  an  "  old  hunker." 

That  they  make  an  occasional  visit  so  far 
south  on  the  coast  may  be  true ;  but  it  is 
beyond  their  natural  bounds.  We  have 
made  havoc  in  their  ranks  in  the  vast  corn 
fields  of  Illinois.  We  have  taken  a  stand 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  corn  shock,  and  have 
seen  them  come  in  myriads  from  the  large 
swamps  in  the  vicinity — always  making 
their  entry  at  a  certain  point  instinctive- 
ly, and  their  exit  at  another,  if  undisturbed. 
Here,  sportsman,  is  your  field,  if  you  can 
kill  a  goose!  if  you  never  did,  ten  to  one  if 
you  draw  a  feather.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
ceptive than  a  long  line  of  old  hunkers  bear- 
ing down  on  the  hiding-place  of  a  novice 
at  goose-hunting.  The  size  of  the  bird,  the 
clack  of  their  goose- talk  as  they  approach 
a  feeding  ground,  the  apparent  proximity 
of  the  noisy  fellows  as  they  seem  to  fly  al- 
most in  one's  face,  create  the  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  that  they  are 
only  a  few  feet  off ;  but  when  he  suddenly 
rises  and  fires,  to  his  chagrin  he  discovers 
that  the  flock  has  turned  about  at  some 
eighty  yards  distance  without  a  scratch. 
Many  a  splendid  shot  have  we  lost  in  this 
way  through  the  nervousness  of  some  ama- 
teur sportsman,  who  was  sure  of  almost  any 
other  bird,  and  who  could  make  his  right 
and  left  shots  very  creditably,  but  who  had 
never  shot  a  goose. 

The  Canada  goose  is  a  heavily  fledged 
bird,  and  bearing  down  in  a  direct  line  upon 
the  hunter  is  no  easy  prey,  until  it  is  pass- 
ing or  has  passed.  It  is  better  to  wait  un- 
til you  can  see  its  white  tips ;  then  a  quar- 
tering shot  under  the  wing  will  bring  down 
your  game.  Four  drams  of  good  powder, 
an  ounce  of  shot.  No.  2  (which  is  coarse 
enough),  and  a  little  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness will  usually  settle  your  goose  question. 

But  shooting  geese  on  the  vast  wheat 
fields  in  early  spring  or  late  in  the  fall,  after 
the  winter  wheat  has  sprouted  nicely,  is  an- 
other thing.  Here  are  miles  of  expanse  like 
the  ocean,  without  cover  of  any  kind  ;  there 
are  the  geese,  numbering  thousands ;  the 
knolls  are  black  with  them.  Now  is  the 
time  for  strategy.  You  must  select  a  windy 
day — for  they  can  not  rise  down  the  wind — 
provide  yourself  with  a  team  of  oxen  and  an 
old  sled  ;  lie  down ;  allow  the  oxen  to  graze 
gradually  toward  them,  making  a  circular 
tour  tov/ard  the  last,  so  that  it  will  bring 
you  to  the  windward ;  and  work  toward  them 
until  you  notice  sym})toms  of  alarm,  shown 
by  the  double  note  of  the  old  gander.  Now 
is  your  chance.    To  your  feet  before  they 
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can  gather!  you  are  near  enough.  They 
must  pass  to  the  right  or  left,  for  they  can 
not  rise  in  any  other  direction.  Each  man 
select  his  birds,  and  if  you  do  not  bag  two 
each,  you  should  never  shoot  at  a  wild  goose 
again,  unless  absolutely  in  self-defense. 

Much  cunning  is  exhibited  by  these  birds 
in  localities  where  they  are  frequently  dis- 
turbed. We  have  often  seen  them  in  the 
great  swamps  of  the  Bureau  Valley  along 
the  niinois  come  in  about  dark,  when  it  was 
just  too  late  to  draw  a  sight,  noiselessly 
stealing  along,  so  as  to  evade  the  random 
shot  of  the  hunter  returning  to  camp  after 
a  long  day's  work.  So  attached  are  they 
to  their  old  grounds,  and  so  liable  to  be 
pursued  at  night  by  reckless  adventurers, 
that  after  a  few  warnings  they  baffle  the 
most  intelligent.  Should  their  line  of  en- 
try be  discovered  to-night  as  they  come 
across  the  marsh  from  the  south,  to-morrow 
night,  if  you  watch,  you  may  hear  the  vibra- 
tion of  their  wings  as  they  pass  over  the 
timber  to  the  north,  in  their  approach  to 
the  old  rice  pond,  or  open  water  of  the  big 
slough.  Upon  all  other  occasions,  and  also 
when  disturbed,  they  exhibit  their  usual 
propensity  to  indulge  in  gabble  and  goose- 
talk. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  varieties 
in  the  West  is  the  Canada  goose.  The  next, 
and  existing  in  great  numbers,  is  the  white- 
fronted  or  laughing  goose,  called  by  many, 
"brant."  Of  the  regular  brent-goose  we 
have  but  few.  We  killed  one  out  of  a  flock 
in  the  Illinois  River,  in  1860,  on  a  sand-bar, 
and  believe  it  is  the  only  flock  we  ever  saw 
in  that  valley.  The  brent-goose  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  Canada  variety,  and  is 
about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  white-front- 
ed, mottled,  or  laughing  goose.  But  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  brent-goose,  the  mot- 
tled bird  known  as  the  laughing-goose  car- 
ries tlie  name  of  brant.  And  hrant  it  is,  so 
far  as  the  average  shooter  is  informed ;  for 


few  of  them  have  ever  seen  a  brent-goose — 
and  this  is  the  only  bird  which,  to  their 
knowledge,  ever  bore  the  name.  These  same 
fellows  call  a  partridge  a  pheasant,  and  an 
English  snipe  a  woodcock. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  a  flock  of  laughing- 
geese  as  they  apx)roach  a  favorite  feeding 
ground  or  a  resting-place.  They  come  first 
in  the  regular  acute-angle  line  of  flight. 
Suddenly  they  break  ranks,  and  with  one 
accord  the  whole  flock  begins  a  series  of  evo- 
lutions, tumbling  and  turning  high  in  air, 
and  then  descending  in  a  most  comical  and 
irregular  manner,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
observer,  all  the  while  indulging  in  a  jabber 
more  resembling  the  merry  laughing  of  a 
bevy  of  school-girls  than  any  thing  else,  from 
which  peculiarity  they  receive  their  name. 
As  a  table  bird  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  Canada  goose.  In 
point  of  numbers  it  exceeds  the  latter  in  this 
locality,  while  in  other  parts  the  ratio  is  re- 
versed. 

They  visit  the  West  in  March  and  April, 
on  their  regular  migrations  to  the  lakes  and 
bays  of  Northern  Minnesota,  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  Labrador,  remaining  with  us 
sometimes  as  late  as  May  in  small  detach- 
ments. Many  are  killed  before  they  reach 
their  northern  breeding  grounds.  After  rais- 
ing the  usual  brood,  and  replenishing  their 
thinned  ranks,  they  gather  for  the  autumnal 
return  flight,  and  in  October  we  see  them 
wending  their  way  to  their  old  and  favorite 
haunts,  until  the  cold  weather  drives  them 
southward  to  the  great  marshes  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Lower  Mississippi.  As  they  pass 
north  in  March,  generall}'  before  a  southerly 
gale,  which  carries  them  along  with  little 
apparent  efl'ort,  their  coming  is  welcomed  as 
a  harbinger  of  returning  spring.  They  come, 
too,  in  large  numbers,  accompanied  by  all 
the  usual  varieties  of  water-fowl  in  even 
greater  profusion. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  witness  one  of  these 
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pilgrimages ;  and  a 
trip  to  the  West  at 
the  proper  season,  if 
for  no  other  purpose, 
will  repay  the  orni- 
thologist. No  soon- 
er has  the  ice  left 
the  rivers,  and  the 
southerly  gales  se- 
cured the  ascenden- 
cy, than  the  flight 
of  water  -  fowl  be- 
gins, line  after  line, 
flock  after  flock,  all 
bent  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  with  one 
common  purpose.  If 
much  rain  has  fallen, 
and  the  numerous 
ponds  and  sloughs 
of  the  prairie  are 

full,  large  numbers  alight  in  their  passage, 
and  visit  the  large  corn  fields  of  the  stock- 
raisers,  where  they  pick  up  the  corn  which 
is  trodden  under  foot  by  the  feeding  herds. 
Sometimes  these  vast  tracts  are  covered 
with  water  after  the  spring  rains,  and  be- 
fore the  frost  has  entirely  left  the  ground ; 
the  cattle  have  cleaned  the  ranch,  and  the 
waste  corn  which  lies  trampled  in  the  mud 
and  water  becomes  a  rich  harvest  for  the 
weary  birds ;  and  here  they  congregate,  acres 
upon  acres  of  wild  fowl  of  every  variety. 
When  fully  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  the 
gun,  they  rise  with  a  noise  like  that  of 
distant  thunder,  in  tens  of  thousands,  until 
the  air  is  thronged  with  them.  Should  the 
spring  be  dry,  and  there  be  little  water  on 
the  prairies,  they  pass  over  the  locality, 
alighting  occasionally  in  the  rivers  or  in  the 
adjacent  ponds,  but  seldom  break  ranks  un- 
til they  reach  the  more  extensive  marshes  of 
the  Calumet,  Winnebago,  and  other  streams, 
or  the  lakes  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

The  Calumet  Marshes,  near  Chicago,  are, 
and  have  been  for  years,  a  favorite  spot, 
where  these  birds  in  their  pilgrimages  most- 
ly gather.  This,  however,  is  becoming  to 
such  an  extent  a  resort  for  sportsmen,  pot- 
hunters, and  every  variety  of  the  genus  homo, 
in  search  of  ducks  and  a  "  good  time  general- 
ly," that  we  fear  its  days  are  numbered. 

Here  you  will  find  the  sterling  represent- 
atives of  Chicago's  favorite  clubs,  her  re- 
nowned "  shots,"  who  come  in  their  marsh 
rig — a  bottle  of  cartridges  and  a  belt  full  of 
whisky — untrammeled  with  by-laws  or  res- 
olutions of  club  origin,  and  far  beyond  the 
reach  or  influence  of  the  Woman's  Anti-whis- 
ky League.  They  secure  some  primitive 
"  dug-out"  of  ample  dimensions  and  suffi- 
cient breadth  of  beam,  and  with  a  unanim- 
ity of  purpose  worthy  of  the  undertaking, 
they  sally  out  to  make  that  marsh  the  hot- 
test place  for  ducks  that  the  imagination 
can  conceive,  until  the  last  bottle  of  ammu- 
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nition  is  exhausted,  when  they  join  in  the 
favorite  chorus, 

"Oh!  we'll  never  get  drunk  again," 

buy  up  of  some  more  successful  shots  enough 
ducks  to  make  a  show  at  home,  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  cityward. 

The  Calumet  promises  little  for  the  sports- 
man of  the  coming  generation,  through  the 
incessant  hammering  of  the  mob  of  sportsmen 
that  congregate  there,  and,  like  the  Atlantic 
coast  resorts,  in  a  few  years  it  promises  to 
be  the  abiding-place  of  the  solitary  heron, 
with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  crow-ducks, 
divers,  and  here  and  there  a  pensioner.  This 
continual  hammering  drives  the  birds  to 
other  localities,  and  the  main  flight  glasses 
entirely  over  the  locality,  to  stop  only  where 
they  can  escape  this  incessant  warfare. 

A  man  may  be  a  good  quail  or  snipe  shot, 
and  may  be  able  to  kill  chickens  admirably 
well,  for  this  requires  little  skill  or  judg- 
ment— any  boy  who  can  handle  a  gun  can 
bring  down  his  prairie-chicken — but  mal- 
lard duck  shooting  is  another  thing.  If  the 
birds  are  young  and  green — the  first  of  the 
fall  flight — they  can  be  secured  easily  with- 
in twenty  yards.  But  suppose  them  to  be 
full-fledged,  and  that  it  is  later  in  the  sea- 
son, with  the  wind  light,  while  the  birds  fly 
wide,  what  are  the  chances  of  the  ordinary 
marksman  ?  Ah !  then  it  is  a  different  busi- 
ness, requiring  tact  and  experience.  I  have 
seen  good  "shots,"  who  could  kill  quail, 
woodcock,  and  snipe,  shoot  all  day  at  ducks, 
and  only  succeed  in  crippling  a  few.  Most 
of  their  shooting  has  been  done  at  point- 
blank  range,  which,  when  applied  to  duck- 
shooting  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fails. 
The  barrel  is  always  a  tangent  to  the  line 
of  flight  of  the  shot,  which  describe  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  and  always  fall  after  leaving  the 
muzzle.  In  aiming  point-blank  at  a  duck 
on  a  cross  shot  forty  yards  away,  if  you  do 
not  aim  ahead  proportionately  to  the  veloc- 
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ity  of  the  bird,  and  above  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  and  the  natural  fall  of  the  shot, 
your  bird  will  seldom  grace  your  game-bag, 
unless  you  make  a  "  scratch,"  which  is  often 
the  case. 

Take  for  example  a  blue -bill  or  a  teal, 
coming  down  the  wind,  and  they  mean  busi- 
ness when  they  fly:  these  are  admirable  sub- 
jects upon  which  to  experiment  if  you  are 
in  doubt.  Suppose  a  line  of  blue-bills  come 
whizzing  by  twenty  yards  high  and  forty 
yards  distant.  You  aim  at  the  leader.  What 
Is  the  result  ?  If  you  drop  any,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  last  in  the  line. 

The  most  sportsman-like  way  to  kill  ducks 
is  over  decoys,  and  this  requires  much  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  handling  decoys. 
For  to  a  novice  it  is  more  than  likely  his 
decoys  will  be  in  his  way,  and  instead  of 
drawing  birds  to  him,  he  will  drive  them 
otf.  In  the  first  place,  secure  a  gun  of 
proper  weight  and  length.  There  is  not  so 
much  depending,  however,  upon  the  gun  as 
upon  the  man  behind  it.  Most  modern  guns 
are  good,  and  a  good  "  shot"  will  kill  birds 
with  a  musket.  Select  a  gun  about  No.  11 
calibre,  with  solid  metal  at  the  breech,  and 
tapering  very  light  at  the  muzzle ;  for  one 
great  object  in  water- fowl  shooting  is  to 
have  a  good  weight  of  metal  at  the  breech 
of  the  barrel,  since  in  constant  hammering 
with  light  guns  your  shoulder  will  suffer 
after  a  day's  work.  Nine  pounds  is  a  good 
weight  for  a  thirty-inch  gun  of  No.  11.  Prop- 
erly handling  this  gun,  you  can  do  all  the 
execution  which  opportunity  may  afford. 
Cumbersome  duck  guns  are  useless.    I  have 


done  some  of  my  best  shooting  in  the  creeks 
of  South  Carolina  with  a  No.  12,  eight  pounds ; 
and  one  day,  while  there,  I  made  a  handsome 
bag  of  black  duck  and  mallard  on  Marsh  Isl- 
and, in  Winyaw  Bay,  near  Georgetown  Bar, 
with  a  fifteen  -  dollar  gun — a  No.  12,  thirty 
inches — but  I  observed  the  ordinary  well- 
settled  rules  in  duck-shooting.  For  a  short 
neck  a  straight-breech  gun  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  for  a  long  neck  the  reverse.  The 
eye  always  follows  the  object,  and  the  gun 
should  be  suited  to  come  right  to  the  line  of 
vision  without  changing  the  motion  of  the 
eye  at  all.  Therefore,  in  selecting  a  gun, 
place  the  gun  at  the  hip,  or  present  arms,  fix 
the  eye  on  an  object,  close  your  eyes,  then 
raise  your  gun  quickly  to  the  shoulder,  open 
your  eyes  and  see  what  the  gun  covers,  and 
what  would  have  been  your  chance  of  hit- 
ting it  if  a  l^ird.  You  are  then  precisely  in 
the  position  of  a  person  shooting  woodcock 
in  a  dense  thicket :  your  eye  is  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  following  the  bird  that  you  can  not 
stop  to  look  for  the  sight ;  but  the  ear,  the 
eye,  and  the  hand  follow  each  other  instinct- 
ively, and  you  have  the  bird  without  ever 
seeing  the  gun  at  all.  This  is  quick  work, 
and  is  called  "  snap-shooting."  Now  a  gun 
with  which  you  can  do  this  is  a  good  one  for 
ducks,  provided  you  load  it  properly,  and  ob- 
serve the  other  rules. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  the  first  of  the 
flight  comes  down,  and  most  of  the  birds 
are  young  and  quite  green,  falling  an  easy 
prey  to  the  sportsman.  No.  8  shot  will  do  the 
work  effectually.  But  later  in  the  season 
they  are  well  fledged,  will  bear  heavy  pound* 
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ing,  and  get  away  uuder  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Then  four  drams  of  coarse  powder 
is  a  charge  for  a  mallard,  and  an  ounce  of 
shot — never  more  than  that.  The  size  of  shot 
should  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

For  mallard,  No.  8  will  answer  until  the 
birds  become  large  and  strong ;  then  use  No. 
6  shot. 

Provide  yourself  with  a  set  of  large  de- 
coys ;  anchor  them  in  the  right  place,  being 
careful  to  set  them  in  such  a  position  that 
the  birds  will  always  draw  in  front  of  you, 
being  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to  place 
yourself  in  such  a  position  that  they  will 
draw  every  time  right  in  the  line  of  sunset 
or  sunrise,  as  the  case  may  be.  Observe 
that  ducks  always  draw,  in  alighting,  head 
to  the  wind,  and  your  position  should  be 
such  that  you  have  the  wind  on  your  right 
shoulder,  when  the  birds  will  draw  from  the 
left.  Push  your  skilf  in  the  sedge,  and  cov- 
er it  well  with  grass,  wild  rice,  or  whatever 
is  most  prominent,  and  always  endeavor  to 
conceal  it.  Have  a  suit  of  clothes  as  nearly 
the  color  of  the  sedge  as  you  can.  A  black 
hat  or  cap  is  fatal.  A  divtf  white  cotton 
cap,  such  as  is  worn  in  summer,  is  good,  if 
you  rub  it  up  with  oil  and  iron  rust,  so  that 
it  will  appear  about  the  color  of  surrounding 
objects.  Every  thing  prominent  and  strik- 
ing is  to  be  avoided.  In  such  a  rig  you  can 
take  your  stand.  As  soon  as  you  see  a  flock, 
drop ;  watch  the  line  in  which  they  draw ; 
move  not  a  muscle  while  they  circle  around. 
When  they  come  up  the  second  time,  and  set 
their  wings  for  a  drop,  select  the  first,  and 
if  you  are  patient  you  are  sure  of  your  bird. 
Then  the  whole  flock  spring,  and  you  select 
the  nearest,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  better  shot, 
for  he  is  going  from  you,  climbing  as  no  oth- 
er bird  can  climb.  The  result — a  pair  of 
mallards.  Let  them  lie,  for  there  will  be 
more  along  soon.  Mark !  there  comes  an 
old  drake.  He  has  his  wings  set,  and  is 
making  a  bee-line  for  the  decoys.  Let  him 
swing  first,  and  then 
take  him  as  he 
draws.  He  likes 
not  the  looks  of 
these  decoys,  on  a 
closer  scrutiny,  and 
is  inclined  to  make 
a  tour  of  inspection. 
Here  he  comes,  right 
on  your  quarter. 
He  springs — you  are 
discovered.  Drop 
him.  There  comes 
a  flock  of  pintails. 
They  see  nothing 
T)ut  the  decoys. 
Don't  let  them 
light ;  but  when 
they  draw  and 
bunch,  get  a  quar- 
tering shot  and  rake 


the  line  with  No.  8  shot.  Lie  down :  there 
come  three  mallards.  Watch  when  they 
draw ;  they  often  cross  each  other.  The  two 
outside  birds  are  drawing  together.  Now  is 
your  chance  :  the  three  birds  are  yours. 

This  is  decoy  shooting,  such  as  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  marshes  by  those  who  under- 
stand it. 

The  most  favorable  days  for  duck-shoot- 
ing are  cold,  windy  days ;  the  heavier  the 
gale  the  better ;  it  keeps  them  on  the  wing, 
and  they  can  not  lie  out  in  the  bays  and 
ponds,  nor  seek  a  cove  to  the  windward  and 
fly  low.  Great  judgment  is  required  in  se- 
lecting a  good  spot  in  which  to  work  de- 
coys. The  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
birds  must  be  studied,  their  lines  of  flight, 
the  changes  which  the  shifting  of  the  winds 
produce,  where  they  feed,  when  they  feed, 
their  favorite  haunts.*  The  mallard  duck 
loves  company.  Thousands  of  them  can 
often  be  seen  in  a  small  pond  no  larger  than 
a  city  lot,  and  by  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  skill  you  can  bag  a  couple  of  dozen 
easily. 

One  of  the  most  successful  days  the  writer 
ever  had  was  in  Southern  Minnesota,  on 
Pine  Creek,  where  a  slough  was  discovered 
in  which  a  thousand  mallards  were  quietly 
resting.  My  comrade  was  bent  on  crawling 
up  for  a  shot,  and  with  difficulty  did  I  per- 
suade him  to  refrain.  "Put  down  your 
gun,"  I  said  to  him.  We  walked  up,  drove 
the  ducks  out,  took  our  position  at  the  wind- 
ward end  in  the  black  flags,  and  prepared 
for  their  return.  Shortly  a  couple  of  mal- 
lards rounded  a  point  of  timber  not  far  dis- 
tant and  made  a  straight  line  for  the  slough. 
One  apiece  we  dropped  them.  Then  the 
work  was  begun,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
we  had  secured  eighty-eight  mallards.  Of 
the  vast  myriads  in  the  great  rice  marshes 
of  Minnesota  few  have  any  idea  who  have 
never  beheld  them  in  the  season.  This  is 
the  great  migratory  track,  and  here  are  their 
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principal  feeding  grounds.  In  September, 
1860,  on  an  island  in  the  Illinois  River,  the 
writer  made  a  shot  across  a  line  of  blue- 
winged  teal  preparing  to  migrate,  and  with 
a  charge  of  No.  8  shot,  with  a  No.  5  single 
heavy  gun,  he  killed  twenty-eight  birds  at 
one  shot,  and  with  a  small  No.  12  gun  he 
killed  fifty-four  in  fifteen  minutes.  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  Moses  Osman, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ottawa  Free 
Trader,  and  now  of  Fairbury,  Illinois.  This 
shot  was  published  at  the  time,  and  counted 
good,  although  it  was  a  "  poor  day  for  ducks." 

The  valley  of  the  Illinois  was  once  a  vast 
feeding  ground  for  water-fowl  on  their  pas- 
sage, and  even  now  is  frequented  by  thou- 
sands. Bureau  Valley  is  a  favorite  resort, 
lined  with  sloughs,  rice  lakes,  and  marshes, 
with  easy  access  to  the  corn  fields.  The 
water-fowl  cling  to  this  home  with  a  tenac- 
ity worthy  of  protection.  Thousands  are 
sent  from  Chilicothe,  Henry,  Peoria,  Spring 
Lake,  and  Pekin  to  the  market  of  Chicago, 
to  be  shipped  to  the  Eastern  cities,  while 
Calumet,  Winnebago,  Green  River,  and  the 
lakes  of  Wisconsin  furnish  their  quota  for 
the  tables  of  the  Eastern  epicures.  Great 
is  the  slaughter ;  but  they  return  from  the 
Northern  breeding  grounds  next  fall  with 
their  broken  ranks  replenished.  Occasion- 
ally a  drought  destroys  their  harbors  on  the 
prairies,  and  we  see  few  ducks.  Then  re- 
ports come  to  us  that  Western  Iowa  is  teem- 
ing with  ducks  and  geese,  for  the  flight  has 


followed  a  track  three  hundred  miles  west 
for  water,  where  they  are  comparatively  un- 
disturbed. But  after  a  mild  winter  a  wet 
spring,  to  fill  up  the  marshes  and  sloughs, 
brings  them  back  to  their  old  track  again. 

While  I  write  (March  5, 1874)  the  flight  is 
passing  north,  and  the  papers  announce, 
through  advices  from  one  of  our  clubs,  that 
Calumet  is  teeming  with  myriads  of  ducks. 
The  market  bears  faithful  evidence  of  the 
truth.  The  Klimman  boys,  the  great  duck- 
hunters  of  the  Calumet,  are  reveling  once 
more  in  their  favorite  and  lucrative  sport. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  one  of  a  party  of 
four  who  came  out  from  the  East  year  after 
year,  each  of  us  a  crack  shot.  None  save 
myself  had  ever  been  West.  All  had  shot 
from  Long  Island  to  South  Carolina,  but  had 
no  conception  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  wa- 
ter-fowl in  the  West.  We  procured  tents 
and  other  appliances,  and  struck  out  for  Chi- 
cago, and  thence  to  the  town  of  Chilicothe, 
at  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake.  A  storm  had 
just  passed,  a  driving  storm  from  the  north- 
east, which  filled  the  marshes.  A  stiff"  north- 
er was  blowing  a  gale.  The  main  flight  of 
fall  birds  was  coming  before  the  wind  down 
the  valley  in  countless  numbers.  From 
twenty  to  fifty  flocks  could  be  seen  bearing 
down  across  the  head  of  the  island,  and  mak- 
ing for  the  old  Goose  Pond,  Spring  Branch, 
Black  Partridge,  the  Big  Slough,  and  oth- 
er resorts,  until  the  swamps  seemed  alive 
with  water-fowL    We  got  our  boats,  camp, 
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rig,  and  provisions,  and  made  for  the  oppo- 
site shore.     Such  a  sight,  said  one  of  our 
party,  he  had  never  witnessed  any  where 
along  the  coast,  and  he  never  expected  to 
witness  a  grander  one.    Here  was  game 
without  limit.    Barnes  pulled  away  at  his 
pipe  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  long  black 
lines  of  geese  as  they  turned  over  the  head 
of  the  island  a  mile  north,  making  a  bee- 
line  for  the  sloughs,  and  adding  to  the  al- 
ready dense  masses.  We  pulled  down  stream, 
passed  the  island,  and  went  to  the  main 
shore  to  survey  the  country.    We  worked 
across  the  marsh  in  a  line  for  the  Goose  Pond 
— an  almost  inaccessible  marsh,  about  a  mile 
long,  filled  with  wild  rice,  and  protected  by 
timber,  secluded  and  safe.     Here,  upon  a 
projection  of  timber  growing  out  of  a  sort 
of  floating  bog,  we  pitched  our  tent  and 
built  our  camp  fire.  Abbott  took  his  decoys 
and  went  for  the  mallards,  while  we  got  the 
camp  in  order  and  secured  enough  of  sedge- 
grass  with  which  to  make  our  beds.  The 
condition  of  the  ground  was  such  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  build  a  foundation  of 
twigs  upon  which  to  lay  our  sedge-grass  to 
keep  it  dry  while  we  were  preparing.  Ab- 
bott was  at  work,  and  a  more  beautiful 
sight  we  never  saw.    Every  flock  apparent- 
ly came  straight  for  those  decoys,  and  be- 
fore dark  he  had  bagged  sixty  mallards. 
He  came  in  and  we  repaired  to  supper,  after 
which  we  were  enjoying  our  quiet  smoke 
when  a  fine  setter  dog  of  Abbott's  came  at 
full  speed  for  the  tent.    We  stepped  out, 
and  in  the  darkness  were  two  large  eye- 
balls glaring  from  an  old  fallen  tree,  and  a 
yell  such  as  I  never  heard  before  greeted  our 
ears  as  the  eyeballs  disappeared.    A  couple 
of  trappers  in  search  of  musk-rat  and  mink 
were  camped  close  by,  and  from  them  we 
learned  in  the  morning  that  a  large  lynx 
had  been  prowling  around  the  night  before. 

We  remained  on  this  spot  about  two  weeks, 
and  then  changed  our  camping  ground  for 


the  Big  Slough,  whence  our  facilities  for 
reaching  the  market  were  excellent,  and  we 
had  regular  access  to  the  mails.  Continual 
pounding  for  two  weeks  in  the  Goose  Pond 
had  driven  the  birds  away  to  the  other  ponds. 
The  wild  rice  grew  here  the  alternate  years, 
and  this  year  there  was  abundant  cover  and 
feed,  and  with  a  will  we  went  to  work. 

That  the  reader  may  not  indulge  in  too 
generous  an  idea  of  the  luxury  and  ease  of 
camp  life  in  a  duck  country,  where  the  great 
object  is  to  secure  a  full  supply  and  the 
cream  of  the  sport,  we  will  point  out  some 
of  the  duties  incidental  to  our  daily  routine. 

The  birds  begin  to  fly  at  daybreak,  and 
then  it  is  very  necessary  that  each  man 
shall  be  in  his  place,  probably  a  mile  or  two 
from  camp.  At  four  o'clock  we  indulge  in 
a  hearty  breakfast,  which  with  us  usually 
consists  of  fried  ducks'  livers,  buckwheat 
cakes,  fried  potatoes,  and  coffee.  Each  man 
has  his  boat,  in  which  are  his  decoys,  safely 
stowed  away  the  night  before,  a  good  pad- 
dle, a  pole,  and  a  pair  of  oars.  Often  two 
go  together  in  one  skiff ;  but,  although  more 
companionable,  it  is  more  difiicult  to  work 
about  in  the  dense  rice,  over  the  ooze  and 
black  flags,  when  oftentimes  speed  and  dis- 
patch are  necessary,  and  nothing  but  ex- 
treme buoyancy  of  the  boat  will  permit 
quick  motion.  One  man  is  also  less  likely 
to  be  detected  by  the  ever-watchful  eye  of 
the  duck  than  two.  One  man  seldom  in- 
dulges in  unnecessary  talk  when  birds  are 
flying ;  two  are  generally  exchanging  ideas, 
when  a  flock  near  at  hand  is  startled  by 
the  sound,  and  turns  away,,  unobserved  un- 
til too  late. 

We  decide  where  each  man  will  go,  and 
usually  arrange  that  the  ducks  can  be  kept 
flying  from  one  set  of  decoys  to  another  by 
proper  posting  of  the  shooters ;  for  if  a  flock 
fails  to  draw  to  one,  it  is  quite  sure  to  take 
to  another.  Before  daybreak  each  man  has 
shoved  his  boat  in  the  sedge  in  a  favorable 
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spot,  and  built  his  screen  or  blind  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  can  push  his  skiff  in  and 
out  as  it  becomes  necessary  in  picking  up 
ducks  and  chasing  cripples. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  light  on  the  eastern 
horizon  comes  the  dash,  and  oftentimes  while 
engaged  in  setting  the  decoys  in  darkness 
the  quiver  of  many  wings  can  be  heard  over- 
head ;  and  sometimes  a  splash,  followed  by 
a  dozen  or  more  in  close  quarters,  denotes 
that  the  birds  have  discovered  our  decoys 
before  we  are  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
decoys  being  set  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  swing  to  leeward,  and  ride  free  from 
each  other,  leaving 
space  enough  be- 
tween us  and  them 
to  secure  the  pitch 
of  the  ducks  in 
front  rather  than 
behind,  we  get  be- 
hind our  blind,  and 
are  ready.  The 
flight  has  com- 
menced, and  the 
booming  of  guns  is 
heard  all  over  the 
marsh.  The  sight 
of  a  dozen  decoys 
riding  apparently 
undisturbed  is  an 
inducement  to  join 
company.  The  pass- 
ing flock  detects 
them,  and  the  birds 
set  their  wings  for 
the  stools.  Down 
they  come,  rocking 
and  swinging,  until  ^ 
close  to  the  tops  of 
the  rice,  when  they 
swing  around  to 
scrutinize  their  ir- 
responsive compan- 
ions.   One  moment 


more  and  the  cheat 
may  be  discovered 
by  the  older  heads, 
and  away  will  go 
the  flock.  But  we 
are  quick  to  take 
our  chances,  and  our 
harvest  is  an  abun- 
dant one. 

We  always  make 
it  a  rule  to  secure 
blue-winged  teal  for 
our  table.  We  can 
roast  them,  broil 
them,  toast  them,  or 
fry  them  in  butter. 
Stuffed  with  mush- 
rooms, and  toasted, 
they  leave  a  canvas- 
back  in  the  shade,  in 
my  opinion.  Early 
in  the  season  we  find  loads  of  mushrooms  on 
the  old  pastures  here,  and  there  is  nothing 
finer  than  a  fat  blue-winged  teal  stufied 
with  fresh  mushrooms. 

We  proceed  to  draw  the  birds  prepara- 
tory to  shipping.  This  is  done  very  neatly. 
The  large  mallard  duck  livers  are  always 
preserved,  washed  and  slightly  salted,  for 
our  breakfast,  and  a  more  delicate  morsel 
can  seldom  be  found.  This  done,  the  birds 
are  sponged,  tied  in  pairs,  and  hung  up  to 
dry.  Afterward  we  put  them  in  bunches 
of  six,  label,  and  ship  them  the  next  morn- 
ing by  the  cook  when  he  goes  over  for  the 
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mail.  The  express  company  deliver  them, 
and  we  draw  against  them,  the  proceeds 
covering  our  expenses.  On  our  last  trip  we 
sent  to  the  Chicago  market  some  fourteen 
hundred  head  of  mallard  ducks,  widgeon, 
blue-bills,  and  geese,  which  were  our  sur- 
plus after  giving  away,  consuming  in  camp, 
and  sending  to  our  friends  East  a  fair  share. 

After  dinner  we  take  a  smoke,  and  about 
three  o'clock  we  sally  out  for  the  evening 
flight,  which  though  shorter,  is  often  stron- 
ger and  more  exciting,  especially  if  on  the 
eve  of  an  approaching  storm.  This  is  a  priv- 
ilege not  enjoyed  in  South  Carolina.  There 
you  have  no  evening  shooting,  as  the  ducks 
leave  the  bays,  where  they  congregate  dur- 
ing the  day,  rising  about  dusk  almost  in  a 
body  for  the  rice  fields  ten  to  twelve  miles 
up  the  river.  But  in  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing they  return  to  the  creeks  and  bays,  af- 
fording fine  sport  for  a  time. 

Other  methods  of  securing  these  birds  in 
the  prairie  sloughs  of  the  West  are  somewhat 
different  from  that  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
lineate. Our  method  is  that  practiced  by 
the  scientific  sportsmen  who  x^ursue  the 
sport  for  the  love  of  the  pastime — a  method 
in  which  strategy,  calculation,  and  study  are 
concerned,  and  in  which  patience  and  per- 
severance secure  success.  Go  down  on  the 
Calumet  and  you  will  see  shooting  practiced 
in  all  its  modes.  There  you  will  find  the 
true  sportsman  who  has  left  his  place  of  busi- 
ness for  a  day's  recreation  and  relief.  He 
does  his  work  thoroughly.  He  has  not  come 
to  cripple  and  to  maim,  but  to  kill.  But 
paddle  down  the  creek,  and  on  every  pro- 
jecting point  you  will  find  posted  some  pot- 
hunter, who  blazes  away  at  every  passing- 
flock,  frightening  far  more  birds  than  his 
shot  reaches,  and  crippling  more  than  he 
kills.  He  never  shoots  at  a  single  bird,  but 
bangs  into  a  flock  pell-mell  as  it  passes,  to 
be  treated  in  like  manner  by  the  next  pot- 
hunter. 


In  the  spring,  when  the  prairie  sloughs 
are  full  of  water,  the  birds  as  they  pass  north 
remain  for  some  time.  Here  is  no  cover  at 
all — no  means  by  which  an  approach  can 
be  made  without  discovery.  The  tempting 
sight  of  a  thousand  ducks  in  a  mere  pond 
or  slough,  almost  at  your  door,  gives  occa- 
sion to  a  vast  deal  of  strategy.  Generally 
speaking,  the  birds  in  this  situation  are  safe. 
Many  times  we  have  been  perplexed  to  find 
some  means  by  which  we  could  secure  our 
game.  There  they  sat — elegant  birds,  all 
ready  for  an  invitation  to  be  bagged,  but  far 
beyond  the  effectual  reach  of  flying  shot. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  get  a  team  and 
drive  to  town,  procure  a  cask  and  a  spade, 
also  a  lot  of  stones — for  you  might  as  well 
look  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack  as  a  stone  on  • 
the  prairie.  We  select  a  spot  on  the  edge 
of  the  slough  commanding  the  whole  area. 
We  dig  a  large  hole  and  dam  up  around  it 
to  keep  out  the  water.  After  the  hole  is 
large  enough  to  admit  the  cask  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  rim,  we  bale  it  out  and  put 
it  in,  then  throw  in  the  stone  until  we  have 
settled  it  fairly,  and  tramp  the  clay  well 
arouucf  it.  When  the  cask  is  firmly  set,  we 
throw  out  the  stone  and  cover  it  with  some 
old  bleached  prairie  hay.  Then  we  get  in- 
side, and,  with  a  few  decoys,  our  cover  is 
complete.  We  have  shot  mallards  in  this 
way,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  farm- 
ers, who  never  were  able  to  get  near  enough 
to  touch  a  feather.  The  next  season  we  go 
up  to  the  old  spot,  and  the  cask  is  full  of 
water.  We  bail  it  out,  put  some  hay  in 
the  bottom,  and  are  then  again  ready  for 
work. 

In  the  fall  these  birds  resort  to  the  vast 
corn  fields  to  feed,  and  when  they  once  come 
to  understand  the  business,  they  soon  fatten, 
and  are  in  elegant  condition.  The  best 
method  of  working  a  corn  field  which  the 
ducks  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  is 
to  go  in  a  party  of  three  or  four,  take  your 
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positions  commanding  the  whole  field,  pull 
up  the  standing  corn  by  the  roots,  and  stack 
it  up  as  you  would  stack  muskets — enough 
to  make  a  secure  blind ;  get  under  cover  and 
wait.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  ducks  begin  to  come,  just  over  the  tops 
of  the  corn,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them, 
according  to  the  locality.  We  have  seen 
them  sally  forth  from  the  sloughs  and  marsh- 
es near  Peoria  Lake  in  a  direct  line  for  the 
corn  fields  in  numbers  that  would  surprise 
the  novice. 

Here  is  a  fine  chance  to  secure  every  bird. 
Cripples  stand  no  chance  of  escape.  A 


broken  wing  is  just  as  effectual  as  a  broken 
head ;  for  when  they  strike  the  soil  you  can 
pick  them  up.  Quite  different  is  it  if  they 
fall  in  a  marsh ;  there  they  hide  in  a  trice, 
and  when  the  opportunity  offers,  at  once 
make  for  the  margin  of  the  pond  or  the 
shores — eventually  to  die,  to  be  eaten  up 
by  minks,  musk-rats,  foxes,  or  hawks,  or  to 
become  the  prizes  of  some  fortunate  poacher 
or  bush-whacker.  The  cleanly  i)icked  bones 
often  mark  the  spot  in  the  lonely  marsh 
where  the  wild-cat  or  fox  has  made  "a 
square  meal"  from  what  was  once  a  plump 
corn -fed  mallard. 
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CPIAPTER  IX. 

PROUD  AS  LUCIFER  AND  DARK  AS  EREBUS. 

WHEN  gentle  Mrs.  Browne  plaintively 
remarked  that  she  was  doubtful  as  to 
what  papa  might  think  of  "  these  new  do- 
ings," she  used  the  plural  number  advisedly, 
alluding  not  only  to  the  monstrous  innova- 
tion of  walking  before  breakfast,  but  more 
obscurely  to  another  change  of  doubtful 
tendency,  which  had  crept  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  practice  of  this  well-regu- 
lated family.  Mr.  Browne,  attended  by  the 
ladies  of  his  family,  worshiped  in  a  district 
church  which  had  been  built  in  his  part  of 
the  town.  This  edifice  was  of  the  Georgio- 
Palladian  era,  built  of  bricks,  disguised  in- 
side and  out  with  stucco,  and  lighted  by 
means  of  tall  sash-windows  of  the  usual  do- 
mestic pattern.  Its  interior  was  rendered 
at  once  elegant  and  commodious  by  a  gal- 
lery which  ran  round  three  sides  of  the 
structure,  like  the  dress  circle  at  a  theatre  ; 
and  a  handsome  three-storied  pulpit  formed 
the  grand  centre  of  attraction.  Walter 
Browne,  Esq.,  was  a  very  regular  attendant 
at  this  place  of  worship,  and  expected  his 
women-folk  to  be  the  same  ;  but  for  many 
months  past  his  expectations  had  been  im- 
perfectly fulfilled. 

The  old  parish  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Apostles,  has  been  described  as  stand- 
ing prominently  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  It 
is  a  massive  Gothic  structure,  and,  having 
been  designed  for  grand  functions  and  pomp- 
ous ecclesiastical  processions,  has  a  vast 
chancel  and  choir,  extensive  nave  of  seven 
spans,  and  broad  aisles.  The  fourth  seat  in 
the  northern  aisle  was  facultied  to  Mr. 
Browne's  house,  which,  before  the  other 
church  was  built,  of  course  depended  on  the 
old  one  for  spiritual  ministrations.  In  this 
seat  Albert,  Frank,  and  Hubert  Browne  were 
wont  to  worship  still,  accompanied  by  Rob- 
<irt  when  on  a  A'isit  to  liis  family,  and  of  late 
by  Janet,  who  now  affected  to  despise  the 
rectangular  "  temple"  (as  Frank  called  it), 
and  had  been  observed  making  efforts  to  pe- 


ruse a  hand-book  of  Gothic  architecture  and 
other  works  of  a  retrogressive  character.  It 
happened  that  the  three  front  seats  in  this 
aisle  were  facultied  to  the  Grammar  School, 
and  that  Mr.  Lane  sat  in  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  front  seat. 

A  habit  prevailed  at  Pedlington  of  enter- 
ing the  parish  church  by  a  door  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  choir,  where,  during  the  infre- 
quent week-day  services,  the  scanty  congre- 
gation was  easily  accommodated  in  the 
stalls.  But  on  Sunday  the  body  of  the 
church  was  filled  ;  so  those  who  went  early 
sat  in  rows  confronting  those  who  came  late. 
Every  Sunday,  just  as  the  service  was  com- 
mencing, Albert,  Frank,  and  Hubert  would 
march  down  the  choir  steps,  sweep  to  the 
right  in  front  of  the  school  seats,  wheel  to 
the  left  round  Mr.  Lane's  corner,  and  so  reach 
their  own  place  in  what  seemed  to  them  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  manner.  After  service 
they  returned  by  the  same  way,  again  filing- 
past  Mr.  Lane. 

It  must  be  said  for  this  out-of-the-way  an- 
gle of  the  church  that  those  who  worshiped 
there  sat  or  knelt  in  the  glow  of  a  magnifi- 
cent painted  window  which  filled  the  wall 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  aisle.  Of  late — at 
first  occasionally,  latterly  more  regularly — 
Mr.  Lane  had  become  aware  of  a  graceful 
figure  and  a  wave  of  delicately  perfumed  air 
attending  his  friends'  arrival ;  and  when  he 
looked  round  from  time  to  time  at  the  boys 
behind  him,  the  fair  face  of  Janet,  lit  with 
tinted  rays,  closed  the  vista.  At  least  he 
saw  no  further.  Beauty  such  as  hers,  even 
with  him,  had  power  to  arrest  the  eye,  and 
say,  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come."  But  he 
averted  his  look,  and  went  on  with  his 
prayer  and  praise.  A  poet-artist  might  have 
imagined  this  wayward  girl  unbonneted  and 
seated  under  the  gilded  organ-pipes  in  full 
blaze  of  all  the  chancel  windows,  and  so, 
crowning  her  golden  hair  with  white  roses, 
might  have  made  a  St.  Cecilia  of  her,  as 
many  a  Madonna  has  been  made.  But  Mr. 
Lane  put  such  foolish  ideas  away  from  him, 
and  pursued  his  devout  exercises.    Yet  was 
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he  growing  accustomed  to  feel  that  she  was 
near  him  iu  church,  greeting  him  with  hap- 
py smiles  on  the  way  to  his  daily  task,  and 
always  present,  though  seldom  speaking,  in 
that  house  which  was  his  favorite  resort  in 
all  the  town. 

The  Brownes  dined  early  on  Sundays,  as 
most  good  people  do  in  Pedlington,  and  as 
no  member  of  that  family  attended  evening 
.service  at  church,  they  were  not  sorry  to  see 
Mr.  Lane  drop  in  to  their  frugal  supper, 
which  he  had  now  acquired  quite  a  habit 
of  doing.  If  there  was  any  difference  in  his 
manner  to  Janet  and  to  the  others,  it  was 
merely  that,  as  being  younger,  and  therefore 
farther  removed  from  him  even  than  sister 
Joan,  he  made  less  attempts  to  converse 
with  her.  He  used  frankly  to  admit  that, 
while  he  could  understand  and  sympathize 
with,  and  generally  win  the  confidence  of, 
boys  of  all  ages,  young  ladies  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  years  of  age  were  a  complete 
mystery  to  him,  and  that  therefore  they 
must  pardon  him  if  he  seemed  stilf  or  harsh 
or  silent  with  the  young  ladies  present. 
Then  Nelly  would  laugh,  and  say  he  was  al- 
ways very  agreeable  to  her,  and  papa  would 
rally  her,  and  say  perhaps  she  was  the  ex- 
ception to  Mr.  Lane's  rule.  Of  course  evei-y 
rule  had  one  exception.  But  Janet  would 
be  quite  silent  on  such  an  occasion,  her  eye- 
lids would  be  lowered,  and  the  dark  curling 
lashes  motionless.  Really  Mr.  Lane  did  oft- 
en try  to  draw  her  into  the  common  con- 
versation, but  it  seldom  availed.  He  talked 
too  much  upon  abstract  subjects,  very  often 
making  almost  all  the  talk  himself,  and  only 
drawn  out  by  affectionate  appeals  from  the 
mother,  or  by  half-sarcastic  questions  and 
inductions  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter. And  when  an  abstract  question  was 
not  on  the  tajjis,  the  talk  was  seldom  about 
individuals,  and  never  degenerated  into  that 
harmless  though  personal  gossip  which  is 
dear  to  women  of  all  ages.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing the  conversation  was  often  religious,  and 
whatever  Janet  may  have  thought  of  Mr. 
Lane's  theories  and  opinions,  she  felt  they 
answered  doubts  and  difficulties  of  her  own, 
and  that  they  were  singularly  unlike  the 
rigid  unreasonableness  of  her  father's  code. 
Mr.  Browne,  when  he  listened,  which  was  not 
often,  for  he  preferred  his  book,  looked  upon 
it  all  as  harmless  theorizing,  very  well  for  a 
single  solitary  man,  who  might  range  over 
the  whole  world  of  ideas  and  yet  live  an 
honest,  upright  life,  but  quite  unsuited  to 
the  decorum  and  stability  of  family  econo- 
my. Perhaps  occasionally  he  was  rather  as- 
tonished and  alarmed  at  a  startling  novelty  ; 
but  knowing  as  he  did  that  his  children 
must  sooner  or  later  take  wing  from  the  pa- 
ternal nest,  and  become  more  or  less  inoc- 
ulated with  other  opinions  than  his,  he 
thought  it  well  that  their  first  introduction 
to  outlandish  sentiments  should  be  in  com- 


pany with  a  man  whom  he  both  liked  and 
esteemed.  Mr.  Lane  always  treated  the 
mother  with  more  respect  and  consideration 
than  her  daughters.  He  never  paid  the 
girls  any  marked  or  conspicuous  attention, 
never  exchanged  glances  or  smiles  with 
them  on  any  subject  which  was  not  spoken 
of  openly  coram  magistro,  and,  above  all,  Mr. 
Browne  felt  quite  sure  that  Lane  was  a  man 
who  had  his  way  to  win  iu  the  world,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  encumbering  himself 
with  a  wife  in  that  toilsome  ascent.  He 
also  united  with  his  wife  in  thinking  that 
Mr.  Lane's  friendship  had  been  of  inestima- 
ble service  to  Hubert,  and  might  have  the 
indirect  effect  of  infusing  into  Frank  a  dash 
of  his  energy  and  more  vigorous  habits  of 
mind. 

One  Sunday  evening  Frank  was  absent. 
He  had  gone  from  home  on  the  Friday,  and 
was  not  to  return  till  the  following  Monday 
morning.  A  great  storm  had  been  raging 
throughout  the  whole  Sunday,  but  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  Lane  ap- 
peared as  usual.  It  happened  that  no  one 
but  Janet  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  he 
was  shown  in,  and  she  was  sitting  on  a  foot- 
stool by  the  side  of  the  fire,  leaning  her  back 
and  head  against  the  white  marble  mulliou. 

"  I  wonH  get  up  for  you,  Mr.  Lane,"  she 
said,  putting  out  her  warm  little  hand  to 
him,  "because  I  know  you  think  me  only  a 
little  girl  who  ought  to  behave  properly." 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  quietly;  "you 
know  I  sympathize  with  all  rebels  and  dis- 
affected peoj)le  all  over  the  world.  It's  a 
part  of  my  creed  to  do  so." 

"Ah !"  she  thought  to  herself,  but  of  course 
did  not  utter  the  thought,  "  with  people  all 
over  the  world;  but  if /were  breaking  my 
heart,  he  wouldn't  think  about  me." 

"What  a  dreadful  storm  it  is!"  she  said, 
presently.  "And  how  long  it  has  lasted! 
It  made  me  so  sad  last  night  to  hear  the 
wind  howling  in  that  terrible  manner." 

"  Well  it  might,"  he  replied.  "  And  thej'^ 
tell  me  that  last  night  or  this  morning  early 
a  large  steamer  from  Bremen  ran  ashore  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Peddle.  She  went  to 
pieces,  and  all  hands  were  lost  before  an 
effort  to  save  them  could  be  made." 

Janet  expressed  her  sympathy  for  the 
"poor  things,"  and  wondered  whether  there 
w\as  a  Dutch  Jonah  on  board,  and  whether 
they  could  have  saved  the  ship  by  throwing 
him  overboard  to  the  white-bait.  But  she 
was  thinking  inwardly,  "  He  does  not  care 
whether  J  was  sad  or  not.  He  does  not  like 
me  the  least  bit." 

Then  she  resolved  desperately  to  7nake 
him  ask  her  for  his  umbrella.  "It  doesn't 
matter  what  he  thinks  of  me  now,"  she 
thought;  then  said,  looking  at  him  pointed- 
ly, "  I  can  see  you  are  quite  wet,  Mr.  Lane. 
How  very  shocking!  Had  you  not  got  an 
umbrella  ?" 
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In  the  mean  while  this  big  strong  man 
had  been  quite  dreading  some  allusion  to 
his  umhra.  Since  that  morning  on  the  cliff 
he  had  never  seen  it.  He  was  attached  to 
it  from  long  service  and  many  pleasing  asso- 
ciations, and  would  not  buy  another.  Con- 
sequently when  it  rained  he  allowed  himself 
or  his  coat  to  get  wet.  To  this  arrangement 
he  had  little  or  no  objection.  And  if  Janet 
had  mislaid  and  so  lost  his  umhra,  thinking 
it  had  been  returned  to  him,  or  having  for- 
gotten all  about  it,  she  would  be  vexed  to 
find  out  the  state  of  the  case ;  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  inflict  the  least  annoyance  on 
her.  But  if,  as  he  suspected,  she  was  keep- 
ing it  in  sweet  durance,  he  could  do  noth- 
ing honorably  (he  thought)  but  ignore  the 
fact. 

Now  he  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy — 
actually  under  fire.  The  question  was  fired 
at  him  point-blank.  His  courage,  as  that 
of  a  true  hero  always  does,  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  his  chivalrous,  watchful  care  of 
this  lovely  foe  did  not  flag  for  an  instant. 

"  I  think  I  had  a  common  old  parachute 
once,"  he  answered,  looking  at  her,  or  rather 
into  her,  w^ith  such  calm,  forbearing  eyes 
that  her  purpose  nearly  quailed.  But  his 
indifference  had  made  her  desperate.  She 
would  make  him  treat  her  like  a  human 
being,  with  at  least  gratitude  and  regard 
for  one  who  had  dealt  kindly  with  her,  and 
who  had  deserved  so  well  of  her  by  his  serv- 
ices to  Hubert. 

^^ThinJc,  Mr.  Lane?"  she  urged.  "You 
knotv  you  had.  The  dearest  old  nice  large 
one.    And  you  lent  it  to  me." 

Poor  little  Janet !  She  said  those  last 
words  in  a  voice  ringing  with  joy,  and  with 
triumph  dancing  in  her  eyes.  But  the  knight 
of  green  gamp  was  not  so  easily  overthrown. 

"  So  I  did,"  he  said,  still  fixing  upon  her 
that  calm,  unwavering  glance.  "What  a 
long  time  ago  that  was !  You  really  were  a 
little  girl  then.  I  don't  think  you  were  six- 
teen. You  and  Nelly  couldn't  have  held  it 
between  you  if  you  had  not  rested  the  end 
of  the  handle  on  the  seat  of  the  boat.  But 
I  shall  never  be  so  gallant  again.  You  are 
quite  a  woman  now,  as  you  say;  and  if  I 
were  to  lend  you  an  umbrella,  the  gossips 
would  gossip  about  you.  Besides  which,  / 
have  lost  it,  and  donH  intend  to  buy  another." 

Janet  might  have  made  another  effort  to 
retrieve  the  day  if  Mrs.  Browne  had  not 
come  in  at  that  moment.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  she  would  or  no.  Mr.  Lane 
was  BO  stern  and  yet  so  tender.  He  was 
thinking  of  her  all  the  time,  and  fighting 
with  her  to  secure  the  privilege  of  not  seem- 
ing to  think  of  her,  and  to  secure  her  from 
the  imputation  of  thinking  about  him,  and 
still  more  of  being  thought  a  flirt.  How 
noble  he  was!  yet  how  invincible  in  his 
nobility!  "Is  it  only  possible,  then,"  she 
thought,  "to  vanquish  the  weak-^to  have 


those  at  one's  feet  at  whose  feet  one  could 
not  lie  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  we  were  not  flirting,  Mrs. 
Browne,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  No  need  of  assurance,"  she  replied,  smil- 
ing. 

"  But  what  do  you  think  we  ivere  doing  ? 
Quarreling." 

"  Quarreling  ?  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Browne, 
incredulously  shaking  her  head. 

Then  Janet,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
said,  "Mr.  Lane  was  scolding  me  for  being 
saucy  and  bold,  mamma.  I  am  too  self- 
willed  ;  I  know  I  am.  But  he  is  not  as  kind 
to  me  as  he  is  to  Hubert.  He  doesn't  care 
for  what  /  think  or  feel." 

Then  a  little  pause  of  utter  astonishment 
on  the  mother's  part  and  a  deep  wonder  on 
Mr.  Lane's  part  ensued,  after  which  Janet 
brushed  the  tears  away,  rose  up  smiling  like 
Hebe,  and  said,  "  I  know  papa  is  down  stairs 
waiting  for  us  to  come  to  supper.  Mr.  Lane 
will  give  you  his  arm,  mamma." 

And  off  she  ran.  but  turned  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  with  an  arch  smile,  which  alone 
would  have  slain  any  champion  but  this 
one,  and  said,  "  It  was  very  kind  of  poor 
Mr.  Lane  to  have  come  to-night,  mamma,  as 
it  is  so  wet,  and  he  has  no  umhrella !  I  was 
afraid  he  would  not  come  to-night,  as  Frank 
is  not  at  home." 

That  was  Janet's  Parthian  arrow,  shot  as 
she  retreated  fiom  the  field.  When  they  sat 
down  to  supper,  conversation  became  gen- 
eral, and  hostilities  were  not  renewed.  But 
added  now  to  Mr.  Lane's  admiration  for  Jan- 
et, a  profound  and  not  at  all  unpleasing 
wonder  at  her  strange  behavior  to  him  set- 
tled on  his  mind.  Yet  he  was  resolved  to  be 
even  less  kind  to  her  than  usual,  and  to  show 
her  as  plainly  as  any  negative  course  could 
do  that  her  conduct  was  imprudent,  and 
that  he  was  displeased  at  it.  "  Poor  little 
pet !"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  She  is  too 
playful,  and  too  guileless  of  wrong.  Some 
fellows  would  have  taken  advantage  of  her. 
I  must  give  her  a  silent  lesson  in  propriety.'* 
Accordingly,  for  many  weeks  he  slighted  her 
so  pointedly  that  her  mother  noticed  it,  and 
said  to  her  one  evening,  after  Mr.  Lane  had 
left,  "I  fear  you  really  have  offended  him. 
Janet."  And  Frank,  overhearing  this,  and 
having  himself  noticed  a  want  of  his  usual 
gentleness  in  Mr.  Lane's  manner  to  Janet, 
observed  that  he  should  have  thought  Lam- 
too  generous  a  fellow  to  be  angry  with  a 
girl ;  at  which  Janet  could  restrain  herself 
no  longer,  but  burst  into  tears  and  left  the 
room.  When  she  reached  the  solitude  of 
her  own  chamber,  and  had  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock,  she  opened  a  clipboard  door  and 
peeped  in  ruefully  at  the  umbra,  which  stood 
gravely  in  a  corner,  and,  although  carefully 
mended  and  patched  by  her  hands,  seemed 
to  reproach  her  for  levity  and  waywardness. 
"  I  don't  care,"  she  said  to  the  inanimate  ob- 
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ject,  shaking  her  head  at  it  as  if  it  were  a 
sentient  being — "  I  don't  care.  I  sha'n't  give 
yon  back  until  he  asks  for  yon.  So  he  may 
get  wet,  and  be  as  cross  as  he  likes." 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  before  Mrs. 
Browne's  party,  as  Frank  passed  Mr.  Lane 
after  the  service,  he  slipped  a  piece  of  paper 
into  the  latter's  hand.  "  I  am  coming,"  the 
note  said,  "  up  to  your  rooms  this  evening, 
but  don't  stay  at  home  if  you  have  any  en- 
gagement. F.  B."  In  the  evening,  accord- 
ingly, Frank  came,  and  found  his  friend 
writing. 

"  Ah !"  he  said ;  "  I  see.  Writing  letters. 
Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,  but  I  hate  writ- 
ing letters ;  often  have  sixty  or  seventy  to 
write  in  a  week." 

"  I  don't  write  as  many  in  a  year,"  said 
Mr.  Lane.  "  No  wonder  you  hate  it.  But  I 
was  not  doing  so  just  now.  I  was  preparing 
a  Greek  Testament  paper  for  my  class." 

They  sat  without  talking  for  a  while,  and 
Frank  fell  to  wondering,  as  he  often  did, 
what  the  secret  of  Lane's  life  could  be.  To 
a  man  of  his  sagacity  and  penetration  the 
idea  of  some  entanglement  with  a  woman 
would  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  man.  But  Lane's  character  and 
habits  seemed  to  repel  the  supposition. 
Among  all  his  acquaintances  Frank  had  seen 
no  man  who  treated  women  with  such  court- 
ly respect  as  Lane  did  ;  and  yet  in  this  was 
no  tinge  of  what  is  commonly  called  gallant- 
ry. Even  the  old  Ada,  his  housekeeper,  was 
a  member  of  a  privileged  sex,  and  treated  as 
such.  But  that  in  some  way,  or  for  some 
reason,  Lane  had  severed  himself  from  his 
early  friends,  Frank  was  pretty  sure.  The 
Pedliugtonians  had  gradually  arrived  at  a 
belief  that  Dr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Lane  were 
friends  of  old  standing ;  and  as  to  Captain 
Fuller,  he  had  broken  out  one  day  with  an 
assertion  that  he  had  known  Lane  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  that  he  was  a  devilish  good 
fellow,  and  highly  connected."  When  press- 
ed for  further  information,  he  said  that  Mr. 
Lane  was  born  in  India,  and  early  left  an 
orphan ;  that  he  had  been  educated  abroad, 
and  had  not  cultivated  his  connections  and 
acquaintances  in  England.  In  this  latter 
statement  the  soldier  did  not  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  truth ;  for,  though  the  subject  of  the 
conversation  had  completed  his  education  in 
Germany,  he  and  Captain  Fuller  had  been 
school- fellows  at  Harrow,  and  being  both 
j)owerful  and  impetuous  youths,  had  kicked 
each  other's  shins  and  struggled  together  fu- 
riously over  the  foot-ball,  and  the  armies  on 
either  side  had  paused,  as  in  Homeric  com- 
bats, to  see  the  champions  fight.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Lane's  father  and  the  captain's  father 
having  been  brother  officers  and  friends,  the 
orphan  school-boy  was  frequently  invited  to 
spend  a  part  of  his  holidays  at  Rivermead, 
the  Fullers'  house,  and  these  invitations  had 
been  most  urgently  renewed  since  Mr.  Lane's 


return  to  England.  "  But  he  never  went 
any  where  now,"  as  the  dragoon  concisely 
expressed  it. 

Still,  as  Frank  was  forced  to  believe.  Lane 
must  have  had  some  friends  and  connections 
in  his  youth  as  well  as  the  Fullers ;  and  if 
not,  his  cutting  them  was  all  the  more  strange. 
Who  was  the  guardian  who  had  brought  him 
u})  ?  Oh,  he  was  dead,  was  he,  and  his  wife, 
and  every  one  belonging  to  him!  In  short, 
Lane  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  sent  to 
Pedlington  in  a  balloon,  which  had  then  re- 
turned, and  so  cut  off  his  means  of  commu- 
nication with  his  relatives.  ^'No,  Captain 
F.,  that  won't  do  for  yours  truly,  F.  B.  The 
truth  is,  Lane  has  quarreled  with  his  fami- 
ly ;  and  whichever  is  in  the  wrong,  he  will 
never  give  way.  It  would  be  easier  to  drag 
the  old  church  off  the  cliff  than  to  make  him 
knuckle  under.  Don't  you  notice.  Fuller, 
that  religious  men  are  always  either  pusil- 
lanimous or  proud  ?  If  they're  soft-hearted 
fellows,  they  get  soft-headed  too ;  if  they're 
made  of  tougher  stuff,  like  our  solitary 
friend,  they  get  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  as 
dark  as  Erebus." 

This  dialogue  and  these  reflections  will 
throw  some  light  upon  Frank's  view  of  Mr. 
Lane's  position.  We  shall  leave  them  sit- 
ting together  over  Lane's  fire,  because  their 
conversation  is  too  interesting  for  the  end 
of  a  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BEATING  ABOUT  THE  BUSH. 

When  Frank  Browne  felt  any  curiosity 
upon  a  subject,  his  habit  was  to  talk  all 
round  it,  casually  as  it  were,  and  without 
apparent  interest  in  it,  yet  hovering  about 
it,  so  that  an  unwary  interlocutor  was  sure 
to  expose  some  of  its  secret  places,  especially 
as  Frank's  languid  eyes,  with  their  drooping 
lids,  never  looked  more  drowsy  than  as  the 
critical  moment  was  approaching.  He  was, 
however,  too  wary  to  sound  a  vigilant  and 
susceptible  man  like  Lane  in  this  way,  al- 
though some  curiosity  concerning  such  a 
mysterious  friend  was  inevitable.  Frank 
certainly  might  have  cunninglj^  extracted 
rather  more  from  Captain  Fuller  than  the 
plain-spoken  warrior  had  already  divulged, 
but  thought  it  ungentlemanlike  to  "  pump" 
a  man  about  his  friend's  affairs.  He  had 
gone  as  far  as  to  ask  Fuller  directly  whether 
Lane  had  no  private  property,  and  Fuller, 
answered  without  any  restraint  that  he 
might  have  some  little  trifle  saved  out  of  his 
education  fund,  but  that  he  was  heir  to  a 
snug  little  property  on  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive who  had  passed  middle  life. 

After  the  two  strangely  assorted  friends 
had  sat  silently  over  Mr.  Lane's  fire  for  sev- 
I  eral  minutes,  Frank  said  again,  as  if  he  had 
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been  thinking  of  nothing  else  since  last  say- 
ing it : 

"  Yes,  I  hate  writing  letters.  I'm  sick  of 
it.  And,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  how  you 
must  hate  boys !" 

"No,  I  do  not,"  replied  the  other,  laugh- 
ing at  the  idea,  though  somewhat  gravely. 
*'  Boys  are  not  like  letters,  written  and  nev- 
er seen  again." 

"  And  then  they  pay  so  badly,"  continued 
Frank,  "  considering  the  labor  you  have  with 
them.  But  in  that  respect  you  and  I  fare 
pretty  much  alike." 

"  But  I  assure  you,"  Mr.  Lane  urged, 
"  that  it's  a  great  thing  to  w^atch  a  boy's 
character  growing  and  expanding,  and  to 
help  him  to  become  honest  and  brave  and 
generous.   It  morethan  requites  the  trouble." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Frank.  "  But  that's 
a  luxury  to  which  I'm  a  stranger.  And  it's 
a  new  idea  in  Pedlington.  The  only  rival- 
ry between  the  master  and  me  was  which 
should  hate  the  other  worst." 

"Now  Hubert,"  continued  Mr.  Lane, 
would  blush  at  the  thought  of  doing  many 
things  that  he  might  have  considered  venial 
if  no  one  had  watched  over  his  moral  growth ; 
and  his  mind  is  at  any  rate  more  receptive 
than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago." 

"Yes,"  Frank  replied,  heartily,  "he's  get- 
ting on,  and  coming  out  too,  is  Hubert." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "  But  you  won't  stay 
here  long,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Don't  you  think,"  asked  the  usher,  "  that 
the  corporation  would  give  me  the  Doctor's 
berth  if  he  were  to  get  promotion  ?" 

"No,"  said  Frank.  "Much  as  they  re- 
spect and  as  every  one  likes  you,  they 
couldn't  do  that  unless  you  were  in  orders. 
We  find  they  exceeded  their  powers  last  time. 
The  trust-deed  directs  that  the  candidate 
selected  must  be  a  priest  of  the  English 
Church,  and  must  act  as  chaplain  to  the 
mayor  and  corporation.  But  they  were  re- 
solved to  have  a  good  master,  and  broke  the 
statute ;  and  as  it's  a  life  appointment,  Phelps 
can  stay  as  long  as  he  likes.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what.  Lane ;  no  doubt  the  archbishop  would 
give  you  a  title  to  orders,  and  you  could  qual- 
ify yourself  for  the  head-mastership." 

But  Mr.  Lane  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no," 
he  said ;  "  no  climbing  over  the  wall  for 
me.  But,  seriously,  I  did  not  think  of  step- 
ping into  Phelps's  shoes.  My  intention  has 
been  to  complete  three  years  of  service  here, 
and  then  go  up  and  keep  terms  at  Cam- 
bridge." 

^  F.  B.  "What  can  you  want  of  another 
degree  ?" 

Mk.  Lane.  "It  is  not  exactly  the  degree 
whicli  I  want,  but  the  opportunity  of  taking 
up  a  new  course  of  study  thoroughly  for  one 
thing,  and  a  fellowship,  if  I  can  get  it,  for 
another." 

F.  B.  "We  could  put  a  brief  in  your  way 
on  the  home  circuit,  if  you  went  to  the  bar." 


Mr.  Lane.  "Which  promise  I  shall  re- 
mind you  of  if  I  don't  get  a  fellowship." 

F.  B.  "Then  you  don't  look  forward  to 
matrimony  ?" 

Mr.  Lane.  "  No." 

F.  B.  "Not  if  a  nice  girl  with  money  fell 
in  your  way  ?" 

Mr.  Lane.  "  Every  man  to  his  taste.  My 
stomach  would  rebel  at  the  poor  girl's  mon- 
ey, and  it  would  be  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween us." 

F.  B.  "I  confess  it  would  suit  me.  I 
should  like  to  find  just  such  a  girl  as  Janet, 
with  just  such  a  snug  little  nest-egg." 

"Now,"  Mr.  Lane  thought  to  himself, 
"  this  is  a  feeler,"  so  he  answered,  very  grave- 
ly: "I  wish  that  young  lady  would  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  see  Fuller  with  the  eyes  of 
half  the  other  girls  in  Pedlington,  to  whom 
he  appears  a  demi-god.  If  he  were  to  marry, 
he  would  sell  out  and  go  and  live  at  River- 
mead,  the  most  charming  spot  in  Oxfordshire. 
You  know  his  father  is  dead,  and  though 
his  mrther  and  sisters  are  there  now,  the 
place  is  his  own." 

F.  B.  "  Would  he  propose  ?" 

Mr.  Lane.  "If  he  thought  there  was  a 
chance." 

F.  B.  "I  know  you  wouldn't  say  so  unless 
you  were  sure." 

Mr.  Lane.  "  I  ayn  sure." 

F.  B.  "I  will  sound  her  delicately,  but  I 
fear  it's  no  go.  I  like  Fuller  too,  very  much, 
and  think  his  wife  will  be  a  lucky  girl.  But 
no  one  can  do  any  thing  with  Janet." 

Mr.  Lane.  "  Fuller  is  the  most  generous 
and  gentle  man  in  the  world.  I  believe  he 
would  treat  his  wife  like  a  duchess." 

"  Evidently,"  thought  Frank  to  himself, 
"  Lane  does  not  want  Janet  for  himself.  He 
is  quite  in  earnest  about  Fuller ;  but  I  know 
nothing  is  to  be  done  in  that  quarter." 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Lane,  though  he 
had  spoken  seriously  and  with  deep  interest 
about  Fuller's  regard  for  Janet,  had  been 
sorry  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  asking 
Frank  (apropos  of  Phelps's  name)  why  such 
an  absence  of  all  cordiality  prevailed  be- 
tween his  family  and  the  Doctor.  Phelps 
had  refused  to  tell  him,  merely  saying  that 
no  affinity  existed  between  Mr.  Browne  and 
himself,  and  that  they  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  discover  the  want  at  their  first  meet- 
ing. Nevertheless  he  professed  to  respect 
Mr.  Browne,  and  to  think  him  "an  honest, 
pig-headed  Ejiglishman." 

Now  Mr.  Lane  returned  to  the  subject  ab- 
ruptly, and  asked  Frank  why  the  acquaint- 
ance had  dropped  so  suddenly. 

"The  trutli  is,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
Frank,  "  that  Plielps  is  interested  in  an  in- 
fernal scoundrel  who  seduced  and  deserted 
a  young  lady  closely  connected  with  us.  He 
doubts  the  facts,  but  we  know  them  to  be 
facts.  And  this  fellow,  not  contented  with 
such  an  outrage,  threatens  (at  least  so  we 
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hear)  to  come  back  to  England,  and  try  to 
rob  Blanche  and  Janet  of  their  fortnues.  Of 
course  he  can't  do  it.  But  he  might  give  us 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  governor  had 
an  attack  of  paralysis  once,  and  we  fear  that 
any  publicity  about  this  affair  would  bring 
on  another.  However,  Phelps  was  incau- 
tious enough  to  mention  the  fellow's  name 
to  my  father,  hoping,  I  suppose,  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  The  result  was  that  the  gov- 
ernor told  my  mother  he  never  wished  for 
Dr.  Phelps's  presence  in  his  house  again  ; 
and  he  never  goes  back  from  his  word.  You 
understand  that  tve  quite  exonerate  Phelps 
from  any  intention  to  hurt  our  feelings.  And 
while  I  am  on  this  painful  subject,  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  fancy  Janet's  dislike  to  Cap- 
tain Fuller  is  based  on  her  belief  that  P^uller 
and  this  scoundrel  were  friends  at  Harrow, 
and  that  Fuller  still  has  a  sneaking  regard 
for  him.  This  is  only  a  guess  of  mine,  but  I 
think  it  is  so." 

"  What  a  dreadful  story  !"  said  Mr.  Lane. 
"But  what  claim  has  the  man  to  your  sis- 
ters' fortune  f ' 

"  None,  either  in  common  law  or  equity  ; 
but  he  was  Captain  Lyte's  nephew,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  his  heir.  And  there  a7'e  black- 
guard solicitors,  you  know,  Lane,  who  would 
contest  the  legality  of  the  will." 

"Thank  you  for  explaining  it  all  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Lane.  "  I  trust  you  Avill  find  the 
latter  apprehension  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, at  any  rate." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,"  rejoined  Frank. 
"It  would  kill  the  governor.  And  that 
would  be  a  serious  disaster  to  all  of  us  just 
now.  And  I  should  be  very  sorry,  though 
he  has  not  used  me  well." 

After  another  pause  Frank  turned  to  his 
host  and  said,  "  By-tlie-way,  Lane,  are  you 
going  to  your  friends  at  Christmas  ?" 

And  again  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Lane  that 
Frank  was  curious  about  him,  and  perhaps 
considered  that  confidence  deserved  confi- 
dence in  return.  He  detested  the  secrecy 
which  circumstances,  or  a  mistaken  view  of 
his  own  position,  had  forced  upon  him,  and 
was  determined  not  to  simulate  a  candor 
which  he  could  not  exercise.  So  he  said, 
"Let  you  and  me  understand  each  other, 
Browne.  I  have  no  friends  in  England,  ex- 
cept in  Pedlington,  whose  friendship  I  can 
claim  or  avail  myself  of.  My  life  here  for 
two  years  and  a  half  has  been  an  open  page 
which  any  one  may  read.  But  there  is  a 
barrier  between  me  and  the  past  which  I 
can  not  surmount.  I  tell  you  this  jdainly, 
because  I  feel  it  due  to  you.  And  now  that 
you  know  it  from  my  own  lips,  would  you 
like  me  to  withdraw  from  the  acquaintance 
of  your  family  ?" 

Frank  was  standing  before  a  little  old 
cracked  pier-glass  which  stood  on  the  man- 
tel-shelf, curling  his  handsome  brown  whisk- 
er on  his  forefinger.    Even  this  abrupt  as- 


sault found  him  imperturbable.  Looking  at 
Lane  with  amused  astonishment,  he  said, 
"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.  Excuse  me  for 
seeming  to  pry  into  your  affairs.  I  rather 
like  a  man  to  talk  to  me  about  my  own 
sometimes.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say 
was,  my  mother  thought  you  might  like  to 
drop  in  as  one  of  ourselves  on  Christmas- 
day,  only  I  didn't  know  whether  you  would 
be  here.  We  always  have  a  grand  feed  on 
Christmas-day  ;  and  Robert  is  coming,  and 
my  sister  Blanche,  though  I'm  sorry  to  say 
her  husband  can  not  come." 

Whatever  Mr.  Lane  suffered,  he  was  free 
from  those  coward  qualms  and  eternally  re- 
curr'ng  suspicions  of  being  suspected  Avhich 
haunt  the  timid  wrong-doer.  It  was  clear 
that  Frank  meant  what  he  said,  and  that 
only.  And  under  this  sense  of  unmerited 
generosity  two  pictures  rose  before  Mr. 
Lane's  mental  vision  :  one,  the  happy  united 
family  seated  round  their  Christmas  board  ; 
another,  a  solitary  conscience-haunted  man 
standing  under  a  gaunt  crucifix  by  a  rain- 
beaten  window,  through  which  he  dimly 
saw  the  old  sexton  half-buried  in  a  re-open- 
ed grave  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  church- 
yard. 

Another  long  pause  occurred^;  then  re- 
membering that  Frank  would  expect  an  an- 
swer, Mr.  Lane  said,  "  You  are  all  very  good, 
and  Mrs.  Browne  is  kindness  itself,  but  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  come." 

As  far  as  any  emotion  was  visible  in 
Frank's  face  or  manner,  he  seemed  utterly 
indifferent  whether  Lane  would  come  or  not, 
and,  indeed,  whether  he  cared  to  come  or  not. 

"  But  we  shall  see  you  on  Tuesday  night," 
he  said.  "  Fuller  is  coming  to  dinner,  and 
Key.  A  curious  coincidence,  is  it  not  ?  They 
were  both  school-fellows  and  contempora- 
ries of  Phelps  at  Harrow." 

"  Very  curious.  I  will  certainly  drop  in 
about  nine  o'clock.  I  have  already  made 
Key's  acquaintance." 

"  There  is  a  smack  of  crypts  and  confes- 
sionals about  our  new  rector,"  added  Frank, 
"  which  is  apt  to  give  one  a  cold  chill  in  a 
dark  room.  But  he  is  organizing  a  choir, 
and  introducing  what  he  calls  reforms  right 
and  left.  We  shall  soon  have  '  a  grand  func- 
tion,' as  he  calls  it,  instead  of  the  old  hum- 
drum service  at  the  parish  church.  And, 
what  is  more,  he  is  a  splendid  pianist,  and 
great  in  glees  and  madrigals.  Haven't  th^.' 
girls  been  wiring  into  our  poor  old  Collard 
for  the  last  few  days  ?    That's  all." 

"  I  admire  Key  very  much,"  said  Mr.  Lane, 
shortly.  In  truth,  he  did  not  care  much  to 
discuss  the  new  rector  with  Frank,  because 
Key  was  one  of  those  ecclesiastics  who,  even 
when  partaking  of  secular  amusements, 
seem  to  be  inseparable  from  their  sacred 
functions.  Frank  took  rather  a  secular 
view  of  all  such  duties,  whereas  Lane  held 
them  in  such  high  veneration,  and  was  so 
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mncli  impressed  by  the  devout  earnestness 
with  which  Key  discharged  them,  that  he 
longed  to  have  the  young  divine  for  a  friend 
and  counselor,  and  was  casting  about  in  his 
mind  to  see  whether  he  could  achieve  this 
with  safety. 

Presently  Frank  reverted  to  the  dinner 
question. 

Who  do  you  think,"  he  asked,  "  is  to 
have  your  chair  at  dinner  on  Tuesday  ?" 

Mr.  Lane  happening  at  that  moment  to 
be  thinking  about  Mr.  Key,  and  recalling 
certain  associations  which  his  advent  to  Ped- 
liugtou  revived,  had  forgotten  poor  Frank's 


existence,  and  had  to  be  roused  like  one  out 
of  a  dream.  ' 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lane,  you  are  a  thor- 
ough hermit,"  said  Frank,  good-naturedly. 
"You  live  and  brood  so  much  alone  that  I 
do  believe  you  look  upon  shadows  and  airy 
nothings  as  realities,  and  upon  live  men  and 
women  as  the  very  ghosts  of  nonentit3\ 
With  you,  women  have  no  sentiment  and 
no  passions;  men  are  so  refined  and  ideal- 
ized that  you  couldn't  take  their  photo- 
graph." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Frank,"  said  the  ere- 
mite, calling  the  man  of  the  world  for  the 
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first  time  by  his  Christian  name.  "Per- 
haps I  am  a  fool ;  but  I  have  sinned  and  suf- 
fered ;  and,  as  you  see,  I  have  striven  hard 
to  purge  and  purify  myself." 

Frank  was  really  moved  by  this  outburst. 
He  spoke  more  earnestly  and  with  more  feel- 
ing than  Mr.  Lane  had  ever  heard  from  his 
lips  before.  "  Lane,"  he  said,  "  how  can  you 
talk  like  that,  man  ?  Do  you  take  Pedliug- 
ton  for  Paradise,  and  me  for  a  '  spirit  of  a 
just  man  made  perfect?'  What  have  you 
done  that  I  haven't  done-r-I  mean  of  wrong  ? 
If  your  life  and  mine  and  that  of  any  other 
three  men  in  Pedlington  were  written  in 
columns,  I  doubt  whether  yours  would  not 
be  the  cleanest  story  of  the  five.  But  now, 
who  do  you  think  is  to  represent  you  ?  I 
want  you  to  guess,  because  it  is  such  a 
joke.  We  all  thought  he  was  sweet  upon 
Nelly.  But  that  little  gay  deceiver  Janet 
seems  to  have  bagged  this  Plumstead  par- 
tridge too." 

"  Then  of  course  you  mean  Martin  ?" 

"  The  same.  The  truth  is  that  the  gov- 
ernor is  looking  up  the  J.  P.'s  just  now,  and 
when  he  heard  that  I  had  failed  with  you, 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  Martin  should  be 
asked." 

Mr.  Lane  merely  said,  "  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  delighted  to  come." 

And  Frank  went  on :  "  He  finds  that  young 
Delavine  has  been  making  interest  with  the 
Great  Unpaid  for  the  reversion  of  their 
clerkship,  and  wants  to  secure  it  for  me  at 
his  death.  But  between  you  and  me,  Lane, 
I  would  rather  be  without  it.  There  is  only 
one  clerkship  worth  having,  and  that  is  the 
Peace.  The  governor  let  old  Delavine  slip 
into  that,  and  the  rest  may  go  begging  for 
aught  I  care." 

"  Martin  is  a  gentlemanly,  amiable  young 
fellow,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  trying  to  throw  cold 
water  on  Frank's  candor. 

"Doesn't  his  laugh,"  Frank  rejoined,  "re- 
mind you  of  a  young  donkey  braying  ?  How 
will  he  do  at  Oxford  ?  Have  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  pitchfork,  I  suppose.  But  of 
course  you  don't  like  to  talk  about  pupils. 
It  would  be  like  our  talking  about  clients. 
My  brother  Alfred,  who  died  at  the  Cape,  and 
who  knew  Phelps  at  Oxford,  used  to  say  that 
the  dunces  were  pitchforked  through  the 
schools." 

"  Martin's  mother  is  a  very  superior  wom- 
an," Mr.  Lane  remarked.  "  And  his  father^ 
though  rather  pompous,  is  a  kind  and  hon- 
orable gentleman." 

"Ye-es,"  drawled  Frank.  "You  know 
how  his  father  came  in  for  that  property. 
The  grandfather  was  a  corn  dealer,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  in  Mark  Lane,  and  used 
to  buy  hops  of  Squire  Everington,  whose  son 
wanted  to  marry  Blanche.  The  estate  had 
been  mortgaged  time  out  of  mind ;  and  two 
or  three  years  of  glut  in  the  hop  market 
ruined  the  old  squire.    He  and  the  son  cut 


off  the  entail,  and  old  Martin,  who  had 
bought  up  all  the  mortgages,  stepped  in." 

"  I  suppose  you  see  a  good  many  estates  , 
changing  hands  V  Mr.  Lane  said. 

And  Frank  replied :  "Yes.  Conveyancing 
is  oiu:  legitimate  business.  Are  you  going 
to  the  ball  to-morrow  night  ?" 

Surprised  at  the  sudden  change  of  subject, 
Mr.  Lane  merely  said  that  he  never  went  to 
balls,  and  should  feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water 
at  one. 

Some  further  talk  on  this  subject  ensued, 
but  it  will  be  referred  to  in  another  chapter. 

"  Well,  good-night,  Lane,"  said  Frank,  ris- 
ing. 

"Good-night,"  said  the  other.  "I'm  sor- 
ry you  can't  smoke,  as  tobacco  is  my  only 
incense  offering." 

And  the  lawyer  went,  leaving  his  myste- 
rious friend  under  a  heavy  cloud. 

As  he  went,  Mr.  Lane  thought :  "  That  man 
is  more  generous  than  I  am,  with  all  his 
worldliness.  He  talks  without  reserve,  and 
freely  admits  me  to  his  family,  knowing 
there  is  a  mystery  about  me.  But  surely 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  gazing  on  flow- 
ers." 

What  could  Mr.  Lane  have  meant  ?  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  danger  in  gazing  on 
flowers,  unless  the  blossom  of  the  upas  lurks 
among  them.  But  the  school-master  shrunk 
from  following  out  this  line  of  thought,  and 
turning  to  his  table,  completed  that  Greek 
Testament  paper  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged when  Frank  came  in. 


CHAPTER  XL 

DE  GUSTIBUS  NON  EST  DISPUTANDUM. 

As  became  the  future  head  of  a  firm  of  old 
and  fair  repute,  and  also  of  a  family  whose 
respectability  was  a  gem  of  the  purest  wa- 
ter, Frank  Browne  kept  a  watchful  eye 
upon  himself  and  his  acquaintances.  His 
regard  for  Mr.  Lane,  though  as  sincere  as 
yours  or  mine  might  have  been,  was  never- 
theless subject  to  the  surveillance  of  this 
orb.  That  Hubert  was  making  rapid  prog- 
ress under  Mr.  Lane's  tuition,  and  becoming 
manful  under  the  influence  of  his  friend- 
ship, Frank  saw.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  observe 
that  by  these  means  his  youngest  brother 
would  be  able  better  to  advance  his  own  in- 
terests in  life,  and  would  avoid  any  serious 
risk  of  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  firm. 
That  Mr.  Lane,  without  any  vulgar  egotism 
or  self-assertion,  caused  himself  to  be  re- 
spected wherever  he  wont,  Frank  also  saw, 
and  felt  that  the  acquaintance  redounded  to 
his  own  credit.  The  old  saw,  "  Noscitur  a 
sociis,"  never  wears  out.  Mr.  Lane,  admired 
and  desired  by  ladies  and  men,  poor  and 
rich,  clerical  and  military,  young  and  old, 
led  Frank  by  the  arm  into  a  current  of  pop- 
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ular  air.  "We  always  thought  that  young 
man  had  nothing  in  /<i/«,"  the  ohl  ladies  of  Ped- 
liiigton  would  remark,  figurativelj'^ ;  "  but 
Mr.  Lane  could  never  put  up  with  his  society 
if  it  were  so.  Evidently  he  was  not  appre- 
ciated in  his  own  family,  and  rejoices  at  the 
opportunity  of  intercourse  with  a  kindred 
spirit."  "  A  master  spirit,  /  should  saj'^,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Joy,"  suggested  another  matron. 
"The  spirit  of  a  master,  at  any  rate,"  face- 
tiously rejoined  the  first  speaker. 

Moreover,  even  in  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  Maison  Browne,  where  the  blind  little 
god  Uuttered  with  felonious  intent  in  the 


gauzy  curtains,  as  they  rippled  like  a  silvery 
water-fall  in  the  summer  breeze,  or  lurked 
(in  winter)  about  and  among  the  substantial 
comforts  of  well-carpeted  rooms,  darkened 
by  the 'heavy  folds  of  crimson  drapery,  but 
lit  with  that  joyous  homely  blaze  which 
makes  an  English  home  a  temple  and  an 
English  h(>arth  an  altar  to  the  gods — even 
here  Mr.  Lane  was  never  suspected  of  a  sus- 
picion of  flirtation.  Wherefore  Frank  reck- 
oned him  a  safe  friend  for  a  man  with  good- 
looking  sisters  in  a  scandalous  radical  bor- 
ough like  Pedlington.  And  then  the  fact 
was  not  to  be  hastily  rejected  by  a  prudent 
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calculator  that  men  -who  do  not  flirt  usually 
do  marry  sooner  or  later.  Janet,  beyond  a 
doubt,  with  her  face  and  fortune,  might  do 
better  than  marry  Mr.  Lane.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  marriage  so  high  in  the  social  scale 
as  to  be  absolutely  inaccessible  to  Janet, 
though  for  his  part  Frank  thought  Nelly  a 
very  living  and  breathing  impersonation  of 
Psyche,  and  far  superior  in  mere  beauty  to 
her  more  fortunate  sister.  Yet,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  Janet,  with  her  romantic,  willful 
disposition,  might  form  some  preposterous 
attachment,  and  do  much  worse,  both  for 
herself  and  for  Frank,  than  to  marry  his 
honest  friend.  Fuller  evidently  knew  the 
secret  of  Lane's  jiarentage,  and  declared  him 
to  bo  "well  connected."  This  talismanic 
phrase  counted  for  much  with  Frank.  Cap- 
tain Fuller  himself  belonging  to  a  county 
family  in  Oxfordshire,  and  speakiug  of  a 
man  as  "  well  connected,"  gave  that  man,  so 
to  speak,  a  patent  of  nobility.  Frank  knew 
too  well  that  the  same  expression  would  not 
have  been  applied  to  him  in  the  same  quar- 
ter, and  never  would  be,  unless  he  should 
marry  into  an  aristocratic  circle  ;  and  even 
in  such  a  case  the  term  would  strictly  only 
apply  to  his  children,  and  revert  to  him  in- 
cidentally. And  yet  his  father's  brother 
was  a  squire,  a  small  squire  of  a  small  par- 
ish, and  less  than  his  ancestors,  the  race  in 
its  descent  having  become  "small  by  de- 
grees and  gradually  less."  But  the  blot  on 
the  escutcheon  was  that  the  uncle  who  in- 
tervened between  Uncle  Eobert,  the  squire, 
and  Walter  Browne,  Esq.,  solicitor,  had  be- 
come a  tradesman;  and  Theodore  Browne, 
Junior,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  es- 
tate, actually  kept  a  tea  warehouse  some- 
where in  those  regions  delicately  intimated 
in  polite  circles  by  the  initial  letters  E.  C. 
■Frank  Browne's  vigilant  eye  grew  dim  with 
vain  regret  as  he  reflected  upon  this  wrong 
done  to  his  house.  "  Why  can't  that  fellow 
Lane,"  he  thought,  indignantly,  "  utilize  his 
connections?  What  is  the  use  of  a  man 
really  having  a  clean  'scutcheon,  and  mon- 
ey in  the  background  too,  as  Fuller  says, 
unless  he  makes  use  of  it  ?  Why  not  make 
his  sublime  relations  fork  out  ?  I  would,  in 
double-quick  time.  And  why  can  not  he  en- 
ter at  one  of  the  Inns  at  once,  and  keep  his 
terms,  without  muddling  away  time  over 
another  university  degree  ?  Surely  he  has 
foreign  degrees  (and  things)  enough.  What 
is  the  good  of  all  those  degrees  ?  I  can't  see 
that  Alfred  was  any  the  better  for  his,  ex- 
cept that  he  assumed  a  kind  of  superiority 
to  all  of  us,  and  Avould  scarcely  open  his 
mouth  for  fear  we  should  not  understand 
what  he  said.  If  Lane  goes  on  at  this  rate, 
he  will  be  forty  before  he  ever  sees  a  brief. 
Why,  ho  must  be  hard  upon  thirty  now.  I 
am  eight-and-tweuty,  and  he  seems  much 
older  than  I  am ;  while  Janet  is  only  eight- 
een. Oh  yes,  she  is  nineteen,  though,  and 
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Nelly  eighteen.  These  religious  men  are  al- 
ways as  proud  as  Lucifer.  Either  his  peo- 
ple have  ofl"ended  him,  or  ho  has  oflended 
them ;  and  neither  he  nor  they  will  give  in 
(if  they're  pious  too)  till  the  crack  of  doom, 
and  not  then.  I  hate  such  folly.  Why  can't 
he  be  a  sensible  fellow,  and  avail  himself  of 
his  opportunities  ?  Splendid  chances !  I 
would  back  him  through  thick  and  thin. 
I  can  tell  you  what,  B.  (what  docs  B.  stand 
for  ?) — B.  Lane,  Esq.,  of  Bohn  and  Gottingeu, 
B.L.,  D.C.L.,  and  Ph.D.  (whatever  that  may 
be),  it  is  not  every  ugly,  grim,  red-headed 
fellow  who  gets  such  a  chance  as  I  more 
than  suspect  you  have  got." 

These  calculations  and  musings  of  Frank 
were  the  burden  of  similar  musings  and  cal- 
culations which  passed  through  his  mind  at 
various  times  on  the  subject  of  his  new 
friend.  With  Frank,  feeling  and  calculation 
always  went  hand  in  hand,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  that  from  long  habit  feeling  had 
become  subservient  to  interest,  and  that  he 
never  allowed  free  scope  to  the  former  with- 
out carefully  considering  its  relation  to  the 
latter.  For  example,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  chronicler,  with  an  eye  to  veracity,  to 
admit  that  Frank  Browne  hated  his  brother 
Albert,  yet  not  with  that  malignant  hatred 
which  would  prompt  a  Mexican  to  use  his 
stiletto,  but  with  a  genteel  and  even  do- 
mestic kind  of  hatred,  knowing  that  Albert 
would  be,  if  absent,  a  permanent  charge  of 
two  hundred  a  year  on  the  profits  of  the 
firm.  But  Albert  having  the  privilege  of 
drawing  two  hundred  net,  or  drawing  one 
hundred  and  living  at  home,  was  counseled 
by  Frank  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  which 
saved  nearly  seventy  pounds  a  year,  adding 
the  value  of  Albert's  services  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  cost  of  his  main- 
tenance and  the  hundred  pounds  which  he 
annually  resigned,  for  what  he  facetiously 
termed  "  the  amenities  of  home."  Again, 
Mr.  Browne  had  insured  his  life  heavily  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Browne,  thus  securing  to  her 
an  annuity  for  life,  in  which  he  directed 
that  Joan  (if  still  unmarried)  should  partic- 
ipate. But  as  this  latter  provision  would, 
in  any  case,  terminate  with  Mrs.  Browne's 
life,  it  was  still  probable  that  sister  Joan 
would  be  returned  upon  the  hands  of  the 
firm.  Pretty  Nelly  was  a  charge  upon  the 
same  devoted  enterprise  of  eighty"  pounds  a 
year  till  married,  and  of  fifty  pounds  a  year 
for  life  after  marriage.  For  tying  up  all 
which  charges  securely  Frank  entertained  a 
hearty  detestation  of  his  respectable  papa. 
To  persons  of  a  more  excitable  temperament 
it  must  remain  a  mystery  how  the  father 
and  son  could  abide  together  under  the 
same  roof.  Yet  they  did  so,  had  done  so, 
and  intended  to  do  so  until  death  should 
them  part.  Frank,  however,  took  some 
credit  to  himself  for  not  wishing  to  hasten 
that  consummation.    Talking  to  Mr.  Lane 
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ono  evening  about  the  old  parish  church, 
and  the  changes  which  the  new  rector  had 
introduced,  he  said,  "  One  comfort  is  that 
now  the  choir  will  make  such  a  row  it  will 
be  immaterial  whether  any  one  miserable 
sinner  responds  or  not.  Some  fellows  think 
it  necessary  to  repeat  all  the  responses,  like 
a  parish  clerk ;  I  don't." 

"  I  do,"  briefly  rejoined  Mr.  Lane. 

"  Well,"  continued  Frank,  "  there's  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes.  But  how,  my  dear  fel- 
low, can  I  say  that  ^  the  burden  of  my  sins  is 
intolerable,'  when  they  don't  bother  me  half 
as  much  as  one  new  act?  Or  how  can  I 
honestly  call  myself  a  'miserable  sinner,' 
when  I  never  even  wish  to  brain  the  gov- 
ernor ? — and  he  has  used  me  shamefully." 

Mr.  Lane  gently  suggested  that  the  value 
of  these  phrases  was  relative,  and  that  a 
lofty  ideal  of  virtue  induced  a  somewhat  de- 
preciatory view  of  one's  own  merits. 

never  did  advocate  crying  'Stinking 
fish !' "  said  Frank ;  "  and  if  I  had  my  own 
way  with  the  liturgy,  I  should  adopt  some 
expressions  a  little  more  consistent  with 
self-respect." 

But  Frank  would  scarcely  have  hated  his 
father  so  cordially  had  it  not  been  for  that 
sore  about  his  work.  Mr.  Browne  liad. 
thought  proper  to  bind  Frank  to  certain 
payments  after  his  death,  in  part  because  he 
chose  not  to  curtail  his  establishment  while 
his  daughters  were  of  marriageable  age,  and 
partly  because,  as  the  price  of  his  admission 
to  the  firm,  Frank  was  duly  called  upon  to 
make  such  payments.  But  Frank  knew 
that  his  father  had  no  wish  to  impoverish 
him  by  these  charges,  nor  to  reduce  the  firm 
to  a  lower  rank  in  the  rising  generation. 
On  the  contrary,  this  very  prospect  soured 
the  old  Tory  against  the  young  Tory,  the 
latter  declaring  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  Turnpike  Trust  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  all  sorts  of  local  institutions  were 
a  parcel  of  unblessed  radicals,  and  that  he 
would  chuck  their  clerkships  into  the  gut- 
ter. It  further  leaked  out  that  an  aspiring 
young  solicitor  of  contraband  proclivities 
had  been  making  interest  among  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  the  reversion  of  their 
clerkship,  which  office  Mr.  Browne  senior 
considered  the  crowning  glory  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  was  naturally  anxious  to 
secure  for  his  son  after  him.  Frank  had 
heard  of  this  mine,  and  had  neglected  to 
countermine,  the  truth  being  that  he  dis- 
liked all  these  clerkships,  and  thought  that 
he  saw  his  way  so  to  increase  the  office-work 
as  to  be  independent  of  them.  But  why 
should  he  exert  himself  to  do  so  during  his 
father's  lifetime ?  "I  am  only  to  have  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  till  he  dies,"  Frank 
would  say  to  a  particular  friend  who  was 
expostulating  with  him  on  this  subject. 
"And  what  would  be  the  use  of  my  making 
money  for  him  to  put  by  for  Albert,  who  will 


end  by  eloping  with  a  scullery-maid  and 
marrying  her,  and  having  nineteen  children 
with  harelips  and  no  roofs  to  their  mouths  f " 
But  Frank  extended  his  animosities  no 
further.  Perhaps  he  thought  Joan  a  fool 
not  to  have  married  and  got  off  his  hands 
(prospectively)  when  she  had  her  chance, 
and  perhaps  he  despised  her  accordingly. 
He  also  thought  his  mother  weak  for  con- 
spiring with  his  father  against  him.  But, 
for  that  matter,  his  opinion  was  that  a  wife 
should  side  with  her  husband  in  all  things 
(his  wrong  being  right  for  her),  and  Frank 
resolved  that  whenever  he  took  a  wife,  that 
devoted  lady  should  perform  such  a  duty  to 
him. 

Robert,  the  soldier,  was  already  comfort- 
ably provided  for,  Mr.  Browne's  elder  broth- 
er, the  territorial  head  of  the  family,  having 
charged  his  paternal  acres  with  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  mili- 
tary nephew.  And  though  Hubert  was  an 
expense  and  a  present  burden  on  the  finances 
of  the  house,  yet  Frank  more  than  suspected 
that  his  father  had  a  private  purse  laid  aside 
for  starting  that  young  gentleman  in  life,  so 
careful  had  the  good  man  always  proved 
himself  to  leave  his  house  in  order  if  he 
should  be  called  away.  Moreover,  Frank 
was  proud  of  the  boy,  and  liked  him ;  for 
Hubert  was  bashful,  ingenuous,  and  brave, 
and  excelled  in  all  the  athletic  sports  of 
youth.  To  what  extent  Frank's  generosity 
might  have  endowed  his  younger  brother 
is  doubtful,  but,  if  necessary,  he  certainly 
would  have  played  the  elder  brother's  part 
with  beneficence  and  conscious  pride. 

Nelly,  too,  was  a  permanent  entry  in 
Frank's  good  books.  When  he  could  spare 
the  time,  he  was  almost  always  pleased  to 
take  her  where  she  would ;  for  was  she  not 
both  lady-like  and  beautiful  ?  And  was  he 
not  in  some  measure  her  patron  and  guard- 
ian ?  Yet  he  would  caution  her  sagely,  after 
one  of  her  innocent  skirmishes  with  the  ruder 
sex,  in  which  she  invariably  fought  single- 
handed  against  odds. 

"You  shouldn't  have  too  many  fellows 
about  you,  my  Nelly,"  he  would  say  to  her. 
"  It  keeps  the  best  sort  of  fellows  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  will  make  all  the  women  mad  if 
you  don't  drop  it.  That  sort  of  thing  is  very 
well  for  a  debutante  for  the  first  few  months, 
as  long  as  it's  the  fashion  for  every  one  to 
pet  her.  But  you  must  x)itch  half  of  them 
overboard  now.  Depend  upon  it,  a  girl  who 
goes  about  like  a  comet,  with  a  ridiculous 
long  tail  of  idiots,  will  never  get  a  berth 
among  the  stars." 

"  Pray  interpret,  Mr.  Oracle,"  says  Nelly, 
demurely. 

"  I  mean,  dear,  that  a  woman  without 
birth  or  fortune  who  encourages  more  than 
one  admirer  at  a  time  has  very  little  chance 
of  being  hien  viie  in  good  society.'' 

Perhaps  Frank's  pronunciation  of  the  vu^ 
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is  not  strictly  Parisian.  Perhaps  his  sister 
desires  a  little  reprisal. 

"  Bien  who  ?"  she  asks,  innocently.  "  Bien 
vous  ?    What  does  it  mean,  M'sieu'  Mentor  f" 

"Oh,  if  you  want  lessons  in  colloquial 
French,  you  had  better  send  for  our  lin- 
guist," Frank  retorts. 

"  I  will  tell  Mr.  Lane  what  you  say.  See 
if  I  don't,"  Nelly  rejoins.  "  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  comet." 

"  If  all  the  men  were  like  Lane,  my  dear," 
Frank  adds,  "  it  would  not  matter  so  much. 
But  some  fellows  have  no  dignity  or  reti- 
cence. If  a  pretty  girl  smiles  upon  them, 
they  fancy  they  have  made  a  conquest,  and 
go  and  prattle  about  it.  Then  other  girls 
get  hold  of  the  story.  Then  a  lot  of  old  cats 
(and  pottering  old  men  who  are  no  better) 
take  up  the  cry,  until  the  poor  girl's  name 
and  fame  are  caterwauled  over  half  the 
house-tops  in  the  town." 

But  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
Frank's  fraternal  affections  inclined  most 
toward  Janet.  She  would  never  cost  him  a 
shilling ;  that  was  clear.  Again,  she  would 
probably  marry,  and  might  happen  to  have 
no  children,  and  to  leave  her  money  to  his. 
At  some  future  time  she  would  probably  take 
Joan  off  his  hands,  or  even  Nelly,  if  that  lit- 
tle luminary  should  come  to  grief  among  the 
pitiless  stars.  A  hundred  things  might  hap- 
pen. And  in  that  other  respect  Janet  was  no 
comet.  If  she  was  a  little  too  reserved  with 
women,  at  least  she  held  her  own  among 
men.  No  jackass  could  boast  of  her  favor. 
Indeed,  Frank  had  been  much  puzzled  at  her 
poco  curante  social  airs,  and  at  the  absolute 
indifference  with  which  she  met  the  advances 
of  her  admirers,  until  he  began  to  suspect  her 
covert  preference  for  his  saturnine  friend. 
At  first,  too,  he  only  reckoned  that  a  girlish 
freak,  and  thought,  shrewdly  enough,  that 
her  wish  to  be  admired  or  noticed  by  Mr. 
Lane  was  provoked  by  his  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  her  charms.  However  that 
might  be,  Janet's  manner  was  very  nice, 
and  quite  up  to  Frank's  ideal.  Some  per- 
sons objected  to  her  silent  habit,  and  set  it 
down  variously  to  pride,  shyness,  or  stupid- 
ity. But  Frank  liked  it.  He  objected  to  a 
woman  who  was  "all  jaw,  like  a  sheep's 
head,"  and  declared  with  emphasis  that  the 
highest  gift  the  gods  could  bestow  on  a  girl 
already  endowed  with  beauty  was  the  art  of 
saying  little  gracefully.  And  then  Janet 
made  a  rule  of  only  dancing  once  with  the 
same  man  at  a  ball.  In  any  social  difficulty 
she  always  appealed  to  Frank,  and  never 
disputed  his  sentence.  She  respected  his 
opinion  and  enjoyed  his  little  jokes,  often 
slyly  inventing  an  occasion  for  him  to  re- 
peat the  latter.  At  any  moment  she  would 
pop  on  her  tiny  thimble  and  deftly  mend  his 
gloves.  Jouvin  hadn't  a  girl  in  his  factory 
who  could  touch  her.  Every  Monday  she 
attended  to  the  buttons  on  his  shirtS;  which  I 


services  seemed  rather  to  be  a  pleasure  than 
a  burden  to  her.  On  one  occasion  she  actu- 
ally proposed  to  darn  his  socks;  but  that 
he  forbade.  He  wouldn't  have  her  delicacy 
of  touch  and  handling  degraded  to  such 
mechanic  drudgery.  Happy  Frank  !  Here 
and  there  a  husband  would  exchange  his 
wife  for  such  a  sister.  "A  gem  of  sisters 
you  are,  my  Janet,"  he  would  say  to  her, 
"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  wife  you'll  make !" 
And  once  only  she  answered  (and  Frank, 
passing  languidly  to  another  subject,  still 
pondered  on  the  answer),  "That  depends 
upon  whether  I  get  my  husband  or  no." 

Ajjres  le  hal.  The  Tuesday  morning  has 
arrived,  the  languid,  washed-out,  limp,  pallid 
November  morning,  when  (as  the  Reverend 
Melanchthon  Marmaduke  elegantly  express- 
es his  dolorous  sentiments  on  this  subject) — 
when  "the  jaded  votaries  of  Terpsichore  si- 
lently regret  those  nocturnal  excesses  amid, 
which  they  have  pandered  to  the  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil."  These  penitent 
votaries  have  indeed  submitted  to  the  filial 
penance,  and  eaten  a  more  or  less  hearty 
breakfast  at  8.45  a.m.  They  have  apolo- 
gized to  their  guest.  Miss  Philadelphia  Lyte, 
for  that  pandering  to  three  Powers  of  Evil 
on  the  very  evening  of  her  arrival.  They 
have  explained  to  her  that  it  was  the  first 
of  the  three  great  "  Huut  Balls"  of  the  sea- 
son, from  which  no  fair  Pedlingtonian  dares 
to  absent  herself,  under  penalty  of  omission 
from  the  future  list.  She  has  graciously 
condoned  their  offense,  with  a  sly  remark 
that  the  Pedlingtonian  huntsmen  used  in 
her  day  to  understand  the  conditions  of  a 
successful  ball  far  too  well  to  strike  out  such 
pretty  names  as  those  of  Janet  and  Nelly 
Browne.  And  poor  Frank  is  now — for  busi- 
ness must  be  attended  to — making  his  office 
toilet  in  his  room,  when  he  sees  the  reflec- 
tion of  Janet's  face,  somewhat  sad,  beside  his 
own  in  the  mirror.  But  this  Adonis  imper- 
turbably  continues  the  disposition  of  his 
neck-tie.  If  the  reflection  were  (supposing 
such  a  thing  possible)  that  of  a  spectre,  his 
languid  utterance  would  neither  fail  nor 
falter. 

"  Dropped  a  shilling  and  picked  up  six- 
pence, Janet  ?"  he  calmly  inquires. 

A  little  fleeting  smile  passes  over  the  re- 
flection of  Janet's  face,  leaving  gloom  as 
before. 

"Ee — aw!"  cries  Frank,  playfully  draw- 
ing the  first  note  in  a  shrill  falsetto  from  the 
recesses  of  his  stomach,  and  bawling  out  the 
second  in  a  bronchial  bass,  at  the  same  time 
beginning  to  operate  on  his  scanty  locks 
with  a  pair  of  ivory-backed  hair-brushes. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  jdeads  a  voice 
behiud  him,  in  a  tone  half  of  petulent  anger, 
half  amusement. 

"Ah,  but,  my  dear,"  urges  Frank,  will- 
fully misunderstanding  her — "ah,  but,  my 
dear,  if  my  hair  were  in  the  smallest  degree 
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disheveled,  we  should  lose  the  only  client  we 
have  left.  And  then  what  would  become 
of  Sister  and  Nelly  and  Berty  V 

"  Don't  be  redic'lous,"  retorts  Janet,  with 
difiSculty  suppressing  a  laugh. 

"  Stoopid  ball,  was  it  not  ?"  Frank  asks. 

"  Odious !"  she  replies,  with  energy.  "  Odi- 
ous !  What  did  you  try  to  make  Mr.  Martin 
tipsy  for  ?" 

"  I  ?'^  exclaims  Frank,  in  a  tone  of  griev- 
ous injury.  "  It  was  Fuller.  The  ruffian  1 
And  then  made  me  ashamed  to  be  seen  with 
him  by  laughing  in  that  uproarious  man- 
ner." 

"/didn't  see  any  thing  to  laugh  at,"  says 
Janet. 

"  Nor  did  I,"  Frank  quietly  adds,  still  ply- 
ing the  elegant  hair-brushes. 

"Then  why  did  you  go  on  like  that?" 
Janet  inquires. 

By  way  of  answer  Frank  throws  up  his 
chin  in  a  most  asinine  manner,  and  again 
cries,  "Ee — aw!"  so  irresistibly  that  Janet 
fairly  laughs  against  her  will,  and  blushing 
delightfully.  She  knows  that  this  bray  is 
understood  to  be  an  imitation  of  Martin's 
laugh.  And  Martin,  though  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  is  an  elegant  young  man,  an 
only  son,  and  is  devoted  to  Janet. 

Frank  now  turns  his  chair  half  round,  and 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  his  finger- 
nails, which  he  trims  with  an  instrument  of 
ivory.  Looking  up  at  Janet  for  a  moment, 
quite  casually,  he  adds,  "No  one  you  care 
about  was  there,  I  think  T' 

"  1  like  Mr.  Martin  very  much,"  says  Janet. 
"And  if  his  voice  is  breaking,  I  see  nothing 
to  laugh  at  in  that." 

"And  Fuller?"  Frank  inquires. 

"  Can't  bear  him,"  is  the  decided  answer. 

"  Very  distinguished  officer,"  urges  Frank. 
"  Man  of  good  family.  Nice  little  estate  of 
his  own  down  in  Oxfordshire." 

"Be  quiet  —  do,'^  is  the  strange  remon- 
strance. 

"  Well,"  Frank  replies,  with  resignation — 
"  well.  De  gustibus  non.  I  can  only  say  he 
admires  you  extravagantly,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  honest,  straightforward,  gentleman-like 
men  in  this  nasty  radical  town." 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  giistihus," 
says  the  young  lady,  with  conspicuous  verac- 
ity ;  "  but  I  know  I  do  not  like  Captain 
Fuller.  And  I  wonder  at  your  taste,  Frank." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  our  mysterious 
friend  Lane  has  known  Fuller  all  his  life, 
and  has  the  very  highest  regard  for  him." 
As  Frank  says  this,  still  in  his  drawling, 
careless  way,  he  looks  up  from  a  favorite 
finger-nail,  and  sees  Janet  blushing  crim- 
son. So  ho  returns  to  the  nail,  giving  her  a 
minute's  grace,  then  resumes,  "Don't  you 
wonder  why  Lane  never  shows  himself  at  a 
ball  ?" 

No  answer. 

"I  fancied  he  thought  it  worldly,  or  un- 


converted, or  some  humbug  of  that  kind," 
Frank  continues. 

"  Is  that  it  ?"  Janet  asks,  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh  no.  He  says  the  girls  get  themselves 
up  for  admiration,  and  go  there  expressly  to 
be  admired,  and  to  have  things  said  to  them 
which  they  don't  believe,  and  wouldn't  listen 
to  elsewhere." 

"  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  looking  nice  now 
and  then,"  Janet  urges  vaguely  on  behalf  of 
her  sex. 

"  No,"  Frank  rejoins.  "  But  going  about 
admiring  girls,  and  talking  egregious  non- 
sense to  them,  and  hopping  about  like  a  pea 
on  a  hot  shovel,  is  not  in  his  line.  It's  all 
very  well  for  me,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  take 
care  of  you  and  Nelly.  And  it  suits  those 
fellows  at  the  d6p6t.  But  Lane  has  some- 
thing else  to  think  about." 

"  Does  he  dance  ?"  the  young  lady  inquires. 

"I  expect  not,"  her  brother  says.  "I 
hinted  to  him  that  you  don't  waltz  badly, 
which  you  really  do  not,  with  a  good  part- 
ner." 

"  How  redic'lous  you  are,  Frank!" 

"  I  don't  mean  any  thing,  of  course,  you 
know,"  says  Frank,  languidly  rising  and  ap- 
parently dropping  the  subject,  now  that  his 
toilet  was  completed.  But  Janet,  closing 
with  him,  and  giving  him  a  little  afiection- 
ate  pinch  on  the  tender  part  of  his  arm,  asks, 
"When  you  said  that  nonsense  about  me, 
what  did  Mr.  Lane  say  ?" 

"  He  made  a  very  striking  observation." 

"  What  was  it  ?" 

"  One  which  proved  to  me  what  I  have 
always  thought,  that  Lane  is  a  man  of  re- 
fined taste,  and  with  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  graceful." 

"  Oh,  ^v^lat  was  it  ?" 

"  He  stared  at  me  point-blank,  and  said, 
an-deed!'" 

At  first  Janet's  high-pitched  curiosity  re- 
fuses to  sink  to  this  level.  But  gradually 
the  cold,  blank  indifference  of  that  dreamy 
word  reveals  itself  to  her  mind.  She  sees  in 
phantasy  a  vivid  representation  of  the  scene: 
Mr.  Lane  abstractedly  gazing  into  space; 
Frank  gracefully  pose,  introducing  the  sub- 
ject (as  it  were)  casually,  speaking  first 
about  balls  generally,  then  about  dancing 
generally,  then  about  waltzing  in  particu- 
lar, then  of  partners,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, then  of  his  own  sisters  as  partners,  last- 
ly of  her,  Janet,  as  a  good  partner  in  the 
waltz.  She  sees  Mr.  Lane  still  gazing  into 
space,  thinking,  or  musing,  on  higher  topics, 
but  catching  Frank's  words  and  their  im- 
port as  in  a  dream,  and  supposing  that  court- 
esy demanded  an  answer,  dreamily  respond- 
ing, "In-deed!"  then  continuing  to  muse  on 
those  higher  topics,  far  away  and  above,  out 
of  Janet's  reach,  beyond  her  ken.   "In-deed !" 

She  throws  away  Frank's  arm,  which  a 
moment  before  she  was  tenderly  clinging  to. 
"  You  provoking  creature !"  she  cries. 
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Frank  feels  for  his  pretty  protegee,  but  is 
resolved  to  warn  her  of  impending  danger. 
"Now  that  we  are  talking  about  Lane,"  he 
continues,  as  if  the  merest  accident  had 
brought  that  gentleman's  name  on  the  tapis, 
"  I  will  tell  you  something  else  about  him. 
He  is  not  quite  such  a  poor  devil  as  people 
think.  He  will  be  well  off  some  day.  And, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  is  well  con- 
nected— a  Devonshire  Lane,  I  believe  (Earl 
of  Sandilands,  you  know,  is  the  head  of  the 
family).  And  our  friend  is  much  too  proud 
to  jump  down  your  throat.  Depend  upon 
it,  he  will  never  marry  a  girl  with  money 
till  he  comes  into  his  own,  which  may  be  a 
hundred  years  hence." 

"Would  he  marry  one  tvithoutf"  Janet 
asks,  pensively. 

"  Doubtful,"  is  the  laconic  answer.  But 
the  important  ceremony  of  dressing  for  the 
office  being  now  concluded  to  the  lawyer's 
satisfaction,  he  lounges  elegantly  away, 
leaving  Janet  disconsolate,  pouting,  leaning 
back  against  his  chest  of  drawers  with  a 
finger  to  her  lip. 

Turning  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  he  just 
looks  into  his  own  room  again,  saying,  lan- 
guidly, "Oh!  ah!  By-the-way,  shall  you 
look  particularly  nice  to-night,  Janet  V 

Starting  into  sudden  emphasis,  she  replies, 
"No;  I  shall  no*." 

A  subtle  smile  flickers  about  Frank's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  I  would,  if  I  were  you,"  he  drawls.  "  The 
Old  Bird"  (by  which  term  he  designated  their 
guest,  Miss  Lyte)  likes  to  see  every  one  spry 
and  spruce.  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  Lane  is 
coming  in  for  an  hour  this  evening,  if  he's 
not  stifled  in  the  Ragged  School  first,  or  gar- 
roted  on  his  way  down  here." 

Was  that "  music  from  the  spheres  ?"  Jan- 
et's face  is  illuminated  with  joy. 

"  What  did  you  say  about  being  stifled  ?" 
she  asks,  running  up  to  Frank,  and  again 
embracing  the  fraternal  biceps. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  ?"  Frank  explains. 
"  Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  he 
slaves  in  a  stinking  school  which  some 
crack-brained  radicals  have  established  up 
by  the  barracks  for  all  the  scum  of  the  town. 
I  went  there  with  him  one  evening  to  smell  it. 
You  couldn't  see  for  the  reek  and  steam  of 
the  damp  ragamuffins.  But  I  was  obliged  to 
send  that  suit  of  clothes  to  Westphalia  to  be 
fumigated.  We  occasionally  favor  some  of 
Lane's  aromatic  pupils  with  an  interview  at 
Petty  Sessions,  you  know.  I  thought  Lane 
might  have  put  them  off  for  once.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
Be  gustibus  non  " 

The  sagacious  reader  will  have  divined 
the  lurking  motive  which  brought  Janet  to 
her  brother's  room  for  a  private  interview, 
and  will  doubtless  have  naticed  how  warily 
that  cold-blooded  counselor  had  suffered  her 
to  approach  the  central  topic,  picking  up  her 


coveted  scr.aps  of  information,  and  mean- 
while revealing  her  secret  heart  to  his  vigi- 
lant eye. 

Frank  may  go  now.  He  has  at  length 
parted  with  his  treasure,  and  left  Janet  pass- 
ing rich  in  anticipation.  Will  she  "look 
particularly  nice  to-night,"  as  her  brother 
advised?  If  we  peruse  the  next  chapter, 
we  shall  see. 

Going  straight  to  her  maiden  bower,  Jan- 
et helps,  or  hinders,  in  "making  the  bed." 
Then  she  bustles  the  laughing  house-maids 
out,  locks  the  door,  litters  the  chamber  with 
drapery,  gets  her  mind  into  a  similar  state 
of  confusion,  and  sitting  down  in  the  midst 
of  it,  muses.  She  was  wont  to  call  such  a 
mental  process  "thinking;"  now  she  has 
adopted  Mr.  Lane's  more  accurate  term,  and 
calls  it "  musing." 

First,  of  the  Ragged  School,  as  Frank  calls 
it,  though  she  has  previously  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  "crack-brained  radi- 
cals" in  question  call  it  a  "night-school," 
and  estimate  that  the  work  of  the  J.  P.'s, 
and  consequently  of  their  clerk,  Walter 
Browne,  Esq.,  is  diminished  at  Petty  Ses- 
sions in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  demented  labors.  "  How  de- 
lightful," is  Janet's  reflection,  "  to  go  and 
teach  poor  dirty  creatures  for  nothing !" 
Why  is  she  not  a  man,  that  she  too  may  do 
such  noble  things?  Papa  and  Frank  may 
sneer  if  they  like.  Will  not  those  drops  of 
knowledge  fill  the  "cup  of  cold  water"  which 
Mr.  Lane  is  giving  to  more  than  "one  of  these 
little  ones,"  these  poor  sinners,  in  the  name 
of  One  who  himself  was  poor  and  unlearned  ? 
Janet's  loving  instinct  is  better  than  her  fa- 
ther's and  her  brother's  "  fine  old  English" 
conservatism,  wiser  than  their  self-satisfied 
"worldly  wisdom."  But  is  there  nothing 
which  Janet  can  do?  How  trumpery  her 
life  must  seem  to  Mr.  Lane,  with  nothing  to 
do  but  to  "  look  nice"  and  be  smiling  and 
good-tempered,  and  not  always  succeeding 
even  in  that!  The  five  intellectual  Misses 
Delavine,  daughters  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  teach  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  two 
of  them  visit  a  district.  "  But  papa  says  it 
is  only  to  gossip  and  play  with  the  curates. 
Rose  and  Clara  Ormsby  help  to  decorate 
their  church.  But  Frank  used  to  sneer  at 
all  that  sort  of  thing  before  he  began  to  like 
Clara.  He  used  to  say  it  was  unbecoming 
for  girls  to  do  curates'  and  sextons'  work, 
and  ask  if  they  would  take  to  grave-digging 
next.  I  should  like  to  help  to  decorate  our 
church  for  Christmas.  But  Mr.  Key  has 
formed  his  committee  now,  and  they  would 
only  laugh  at  me.  Besides  which,  papa 
wouldn't  let  me  go." 

Then,  in  despair,  Janet's  mind  gives  up 
the  desire  for  work,  as  if  such  a  luxury  were 
wholly  out  of  reach  in  this  world  of  com- 
pulsory idleness.  Next  she  recalls  what 
Frank  said  about  Mr.  Lane  not  marrying  a 
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girl  witli  money,  about  liis  not  dancing, 
about  his  indiflference  to  lier  dancing  well, 
his  objection  to  going  where  girls  go  in 
search  of  admiration,  to  paying  vapid  com- 
pliments. And  for  each  of  these  peculiari- 
ties peculiar  Janet  Browne  respects  Mr.  Lane 
more  than  other  men,  but  above  all  for  his 


devotion  to  "the  damp  ragamuffins"  of  "  the 
Ragged  School." 

At  length  she  winds  up  her  contemplation 
with  a  glance  of  coming  triumph  in  her  eye 
and  a  fixed  resolve  upon  her  lip. 

"  He  shall  admire  me,  though,"  she  says  to 
herself. 
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By  EMILIO  CASTELAR. 


III.— THE  GERMANIC  FEOFLES.— {Continued.) 

KELIGIOUS  IDEAS. — IV. 

EUT  as  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  revo- 
lutionary age,  it  necessarily  has  all  the 
passion  and  all  the  injustice  of  revolutions. 
And  its  criticism — ^revolutionary  and  not  his- 
torical, because  the  eighteenth  century  ig- 
nores every  thing  outside  of  its  aspiration 
to  emancipate  intelligence,  and  with  it  man- 
kind— its  criticism  is  aimed  principally  at  re- 
ligions. In  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority 
of  its  thinkers  they  are  all  impostures,  and 
more  than  all  that  one  founded  by  Christ, 
the  nearest  and  most  immediate  oppressor 
of  reason.  It  is  an  age  which  neglects  log- 
ic, the  dialectic  of  the  development  of  the 
idea  and  its  sequence.  It  therefore  detests 
revelation.  It  can  not  understand  that  the 
conscience  should  ever  have  declared  its  in- 
dependence of  itself.  And  in  fact  it  was 
necessary  to  this  end  to  break  the  harmony 
between  man  and  nature,  which  was  so  beau- 
tifully manifested  in  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
their  marvelous  statues ;  to  combat  not 
merely  sensualism,  but  matter  also,  and  the 
vivid  universe ;  to  create  by  pain,  penitence, 
and  maceration,  in  a  terrible  struggle  with 
the  senses,  a  human  soul  within  itself,  iso- 
lated, separated  from  the  world  as  a  being 
entire,  independent,  infinite.  The  philoso- 
phers of  the  i)ast  century  saw  nothing  in 
Christianity  but  the  present  oppression,  and 
declared  against  it  with  a  genuine  revolu- 
tionary fury  which  the  nineteenth  century, 
essentially  human,  serene,  impartial,  the 
century  which  has  really  created  history, 
and  which  has  done  justice  to  all  the  mani- 
festations of  the  human  spirit,  can  not  com- 
prehend. But  these  exclusive  passions  of 
each  age  have  been  valuable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  human  race  and  the  progressive 
development  of  its  luminous  ideal ;  because 
if  these  exaggerations  have  for  a  time  been 
tyrannical,  they  have  at  the  same  time  been 
destructive  of  error,  and  society  has  con- 
cluded by  returning  to  its  calm  impartiality, 
and  distributing  in  due  proportion  through 
all  its  organism  the  current  of  ideas,  and  en- 
tering into  its  indispensable  equilibrium. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  full  of  exalted 
ideas  and  noisy^  contradictions  in  the  ques- 
tion of  religion.    Wolff,  with  great  fidelity 


to  his  philosophic  ministry,  opposed  the  su- 
pernatural, and  maintained  that  every  thing 
which  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  us  by  the 
way  of  miracle  could  have  arrived  as  well 
by  means  of  natural  reason.  Philosophy 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  religious  trans- 
formation, just  as  the  religious  transforma- 
tion prepared  the  political.  The  writers 
who  bore  the  new  rationalist  idea  into  all 
the  spheres  of  practical  life,  into  all  the  fu- 
ries of  controversy  and  all  the  passions  of 
the  schools,  were  writers  of  scanty  reading, 
poor  in  science,  passionate  in  their  judg- 
ments, of  a  style  deplorable  in  its  medioc- 
rity, and  in  moments  of  excitement  more  de- 
plorable still  for  its  violence  and  vulgarity. 
Edelman  began  as  apologist  for  religion,  and 
ended  as  skeptic.  His  doubts  were  singular 
in  a  Protestant  so  pious  and  a  rationalist  so 
recent.  He  questioned  if  dumb  animals 
were  not  happier  than  men  or  angels,  not 
having  in  their  minds  these  religious  prob- 
lems filled  with  ideas,  but  swelled  also  with 
griefs  and  troubles.  He  asked  how  man, 
regenerated  through  Christ,  could  continue 
sinning,  and,  if  he  continued  to  sin,  how  ho 
could  have  been  regenerated.  He  asked  if 
baptism  was  efficacious  when  it  did  not  ex- 
tinguish sin.  He  next  attacked  all  dogmas, 
all  beliefs,  and  declared  that  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Esdras,  and  the  New  Testament  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  the  first  having  been 
prepared  in  obedience  to  the  prejudices  of 
race,  and  the  second  in  obedience  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  politics. 

Nicolai  was  an  associate  of  Edelman  in  the 
criticism  of  historical  religion.  Dr.  Strauss 
complains,  in  one  of  his  most  profound  works 
on  religious  problems,  of  the  contempt  in 
which  the  German  conservatives  hold  the 
eighteenth  century,  calling  it  the  age  of  Nico- 
lai, the  worst  of  writers.  Nevertheless  this 
worst  of  writers  was  known  by  all  the  great 
geniuses  of  his  time  in  a  different  way  from 
Tacitus,  who  boasted  that  ho  did  not  know 
the  emperors  either  through  benefits  or  in- 
juries (nec  heneficio  nec  injuria  cogniti).  Nico- 
lai was  either  the  enthusiastic  friend  or  the 
bitter  enemy  of  all  his  literary  or  scientific 
contemporaries.  His  reckless  criticism,  his 
tone  of  buffoonery,  his  superficial  acquire- 
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ments,  his  brusque  sallies,  Ms  brutal  insults, 
gained  him  a  detestable  reputation  and  in- 
extinguishable enmities.  He  revenged  him- 
self noisily,  classifying  all  writers  in  three 
categories — orthodox  roundheads,  testhetic 
impostors,  philosophic  numskulls.  He  aft- 
erward published  a  novel  against  the  morals 
of  Protestant  priests ;  and  in  his  travels  in 
Switzerland  rudely  and  coarsely  attacked  the 
most  illustrious  professors,  preachers,  and 
poets  of  his  time,  accusing  them  of  belong- 
ing to  an  immense  Jesuitical  society  de- 
voted to  the  subversion  of  character  and 
the  vitiation  of  ideas.  Naturally  all  these 
men  of  genius,  insulted  and  abused  by  a  man 
of  such  vulgar  mind  and  commonplace  style, 
Avenged  themselves  in  phrases  which,  by 
their  energy  and  cleverness,  were  long  re- 
membered. His  reputation,  therefore,  is  un- 
merited. It  is  true  he  dealt  in  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  he  fought  with  the  same  ardor  as 
the  Encyclopedists,  although  without  their 
genius  or  their  grace,  a  Protestant  clergy  in 
reality  as  ignorant  and  intolerant  as  the 
Catholic  priesthood.  His  work  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  philosophers  of  the  past 
century,  who,  avoiding  theologic  ideas,  and 
placing  above  them  common-sense,  thought 
to  accomplish  a  philosophic  revolution,  and 
in  reality  brought  about  a  democratic  one. 

Bahrdt  closes  the  cycle  of  these  writers 
midway  between  religion  and  philosophy. 
Born  in  Protestantism,  and  destined  to  un- 
dermine the  Protestant  Church ;  nervous, 
impressionable,  changeable,  fickle ;  more  at- 
tentive to  his  passions  than  to  his  studies ;  a 
preacher  from  his  seventeenth  year,  and,  like 
.  all  precocious  youths,  without  true  develop- 
ment or  maturity  ,*  a  theologian  by  profes- 
sion, philosopher  by  inclination,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, cook,  barber,  and  tavern-keeper ;  al- 
ways miserably  poor,  always  in  pursuit  of 
money  ;  the  lover  of  one  woman,  the  unhap- 
py husband  of  another,  the  cudgeled  suitor 
of  still  another ;  servant  and  lord  at  once ; 
now  surrounded  by  respect,  and  the  next 
hour  abandoned  to  general  scorn  and  insult 
— his  life,  he  said,  appeared  like  one  of  those 
picturesque  novels,  his  character  like  one 
of  those  odd  types,  which  our  writers  copied 
from  nature,  and  which  the  facile  pen  and 
the  brilliant  imitative  talent  of  Le  Sage  made 
known  to  all  Europe.  Born  and  brought  up 
in  Protestantism,  a  preacher  who  might  al- 
most be  called  pietist,  he  went  from  one  ec- 
centricity to  another  so  far  as  to  construct  a 
novel  upon  the  life  of  Christ,  and  to  say 
that,  as  Confucius  and  Moses  were  extraor- 
dinary men  who  preceded  Christ,  Christ  was 
merely  another  extraordinary  man  who  had 
learned  his  lesson  in  a  secret  society  whose 
followers  were  ancient  Masons,  and  who  was 
destined  by  Providence  to  servo  in  turn  as 
the  predecessor  of  Bahrdt. 

In  reality  the  man  who  founded  liberty  of 
thought  in  Germany  is  Frederick  II.  In  the 


history  of  his  race  there  is  no  character  more 
attractive,  because  there  is  none  more  hu- 
man. His  idea  is  not  that  narrow  one  of  Herr- 
mann, nor  is  his  passion  the  national  passion 
of  Luther :  it  is  the  idea  and  the  passion  of 
humanity.  Those  who  survey  history,  with 
its  rudenesses  and  obliquities,  as  if  they 
were  viewing  the  serene  and  tranquil  re- 
gion of  philosophy,  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
proaching him  with  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
an  ardent  book  against  Machiavel,  and  made 
use  of  Machiavelian  practices  ;  that  he  sang 
the  advantages  of  peace  like  a  Virgil,  and 
scattered  war  like  a  Csesar ;  that  he  execra- 
ted conquest  like  the  Abb^  St.  Pierre,  and 
was  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  and  Alexander. 
But  those  who  examine  men  and  their  acts, 
having  in  view  the  difficulties  which  they 
encounter,  the  obstacles  they  overcome,  the 
evils  which  they  abolish,  and  the  progress 
they  accomplish,  will  never  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  crowned  philosopher,  who,  alone  in 
the  world,  persecuted  by  all  sovereigns,  wor- 
ried by  Russians,  Tartars,  Croats,  Hungari- 
ans, and  French,  abandoned  by  his  friends 
and  allies,  with  his  motley  little  army  strong 
only  in  its  rigorous  discipline,  and  without 
other  motive  jyower  than  the  great  soul  of 
its  general,  impelled  in  turn  by  another 
greater  idea,  creates  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many the  power  destined  to  be,  in  respect  to 
the  liberty  of  thought,  what  the  house  of 
Orange  and  England  were  in  respect  to  po- 
litical liberty.  No  doubt  the  instrument 
which  he  used  was  a  bad  one,  the  absolute 
monarchy;  the  stains  which  disfigure  his 
reign  are  serious  ones,  like  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland;  his  conscience  rarely  rises 
to  the  ideal  of  justice ;  his  lips  utter  epi- 
grams which  bring  on  wars ;  his  skepticism 
degenerates  into  thoughtless  sarcasm;  but 
with  all  these  defects,  with  others  still 
greater,  it  may  be,  there  is  no  jjersonalitj^ 
of  his  time  in  which  shines,  forth  with  such 
strength  and  brilliancy  the  immortal  spirit 
of  his  age,  that  essentially  humanitarian 
century.  If  he  had  no  other  glory,  the  king 
who  received  a  dominion  of  barely  two  thou- 
sand square  leagues  and  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  destroyed  to  its  foundations  the 
formidable  Holy  Empire,  the  representative 
of  tradition,  the  Goliath  of  absolutism,  the 
jailer  of  nations,  the  enemy  of  William  Tell, 
the  executioner  of  John  Huss,  the  assassin 
of  Padilla,  the  poisoner  of  the  Latin  races, 
which,  if  it  had  triumphed,  would  have  con- 
sumed the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  reduced 
our  consciences  to  ashes,  and  made  of  all  Eu- 
rope what,  with  its  fatal  authority  and  its 
terrible  policy,  it  made  of  our  haughty  Spain, 
a  desolate  desert. 

The  conquest  of  Silesia,  which  has  been  so 
harshly  criticised,  was  a  conquest  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  for  the  inhabitants,  being  in 
large  majority  Catholics,  all  received  the 
consecration  of  their  rights  from  the  hands 
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of  a  king  educated  in  Protestantism  and 
nurtured  in  philosophy.  After  the  battle 
of  Striegau,  in  1749,  two  thousand  peasants 
wished  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Catholics 
of  the  border.  The  king  was  indignant. 
The  humane  spirit  of  tolerance  beat  in  his 
heart ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  took  possession 
of  his  mind ;  the  Eternal  Divine  Word  rose 
to  his  lips,  and  invoking  the  theme  of  "  Love 
your  enemies,"  he  pronounced  a  discourse,  a 
worthy  echo  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  caused  the  crazy  fanatics  to  drop  their 
murderous  weapons.  With  a  great  memory, 
as  befits  a  statesman ;  with  scanty  fancy,  like 
his  age;  with  ideas  rather  clear  than  pro- 
found, a  fine  and  delicate  irony,  more  brain 
than  heart;  a  character  sometimes  served 
and  sometimes  commanded  by  a  great  intel- 
ligence ;  haughty  with  the  powerful,  simple 
with  the  humble;  passionately  devoted  to 
genius  and  science;  unconditional  admirer 
of  merit ;  commonplace  in  his  verses,  incor- 
rect in  his  prose,  vulgar  in  his  philosophy, 
but  worthy  of  comparison  with  Csesar  when 
narrating  his  own  exploits,  not  only  in  the 
sobriety  of  the  narrative,  but  in  its  simple 
and  natural  modesty ;  gay,  like  the  antique 
heroes ;  the  most  moral  of  administrators ; 
eminent  as  a  lawyer ;  zealous  that  justice 
should  reach  the  lowest  social  classes ;  toler- 
ant of  the  opinion  of  his  people,  whom  he  al- 
lowed to  say  what  they  pleased,  reserving 
for  himself  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleased ; 
firm  in  adversity,  serene  in  danger,  thought- 
ful in  his  plans,  tenacious  in  his  purposes — 
above  all  his  qualities  shines  out  that  effu- 
sion with  which  he  opened  the  frontiers  of 
his  kingdom,  the  gates  of  his  palace,  the 
arms  of  his  friendship,  to  all  those  who 
thought,  believed,  or  worked  for  any  idea ; 
to  the  philosophers  of  the  Encyclopedia,  per 
secuted  by  prejudice,  and  burned  in  effigy 
by  hangmen ;  to  the  Moravian  Brotliers,  with 
their  Utopias ;  to  the  Freemasons,  excommu- 
nicated by  the  popes ;  to  the  Jesuits,  cursed 
by  the  kings ;  to  all  those  who  suffered  for 
any  faith.  His  brow  rises  above  all  others 
and  shines,  reflecting  the  light  of  the  future, 
the  thought  of  ages  to  come,  because  his  soul 
embraced  with  ardent  enthusiasm  universal 
tolerance. 

V. 

The  two  men  who  really  personif^'^  in  Ger- 
many the  climax  of  the  religious  revolution 
in  the  eighteenth  century  are  Cimarus  and 
Lessing.  The  first  rose  above  pious  tradi- 
tions and  universal  revelation  to  seek,  not 
in  the  skies  which  were  deaf  to  his  prayers, 
but  in  the  depths  of  conscience,  the  law  of 
the  spirit,  the  natural  religion  derived  from 
our  inmost  being,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  the  rights  of  reason.  And  it 
is  well  to  note  this  historic  phenomenon  ; 
for  from  tlie  moment  when  reason  seeks  out- 
side of  religious  traditions  the  natural  law 


of  conscience  through  a  logical  movement 
superior  to  the  individual  will,  through  a 
dialectic  force  self-imposed,  it  will  seek  also 
outside  of  political  traditions  the  natural 
law  of  society.  To-day  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Cimarus  has  become  an  ordina- 
ry principle  of  common-sense.  Every  man 
of  ordinary  instruction  knows  that  religion 
should  be  sought  not  so  much  in  revelations 
as  in  nature  and  conscience,  just  as  every 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  seeks  in  turn 
the  basis  of  society  not  in  traditions,  but  in 
fundamental  human  rights.  But  in  ages 
different  from  ours,  in  times  of  obscurity,  it 
costs  a  superhuman  effort  to  rise  to  a  new 
ideal,  and  grievous  martyrdom  to  communi- 
cate to  the  blind  and  obstinate  the  splendor 
of  that  light. 

But  Cimarus  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
the  expression  of  new  ideas ;  he  attacked  as 
well  the  old  traditions.  In  his  exaltation 
he  showed  little  respect  to  ancient  beliefs, 
and  attracted  implacable  enmities.  He  un- 
derstood as  soon  as  he  had  begun  to  raise 
the  veil  from  his  thought  that  a  great  tu- 
mult was  imminent.  Therefore,  after  hav- 
ing written  whole  reams  to  interpret  the 
Bible  and  the  Gospel,  he  guarded  with  rest- 
less jealousy  the  product  of  his  ideas,  as  a 
robber  guards  his  spoils.  The  rigid  educa- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  schools,  their  narrow 
historic  spirit,  tlieir  fanatical  dogmatism  on 
the  subjects  of  sin  and  pardon,  their  invinci- 
ble repugnance  to  all  the  inspirations  of  hu- 
man reason,  had  made  of  the  philosopher 
who  breathed  all  the  vital  air  of  his  century 
a  most  ardent,  intense,  and  at  times  reckless 
enemy  of  the  ancient  religious  faith.  Thus^ 
in  his  fragments  he  maintains  that  baptism 
imposed  by  force  upon  children  was  a  usur- 
pation of  human  rights  and  of  Divine  au- 
thority and  of  the  ministry  of  reason ;  that 
the  Trinity  and  its  dogmas  the  more  they 
are  investigated  appear  not  superior  but 
contrary  to  human  reason ;  that  eternal  pun- 
ishments inflicted  upon  finite,  weak,  and  ig- 
norant beings  are  devoid  of  moral  sense, 
mercy,  and  justice ;  that  Christ  and  John 
the  Baptist  were  two  mere  Jews,  devoted  to 
the  Jewish  ideal,  worshii^ers  of  a  material 
and  tangible  kingdom  of  their  race,  rebell- 
ious to  the  Roman  yoke,  conspirators  against 
the  authority  of  the  Cajsars,  enemies  of  a 
priestly  aristocracy  more  politic  and  wiser 
than  they,  and  whose  privileges,  preserved 
through  the  tolerance  of  the  praitors,  our 
Saviour  attacked  on  the  day  of  His  triumph- 
al entry  into  Jerusalem,  thus  bringing  Him- 
self under  the  law  and  rendering  Himself 
legally  liable  to  death  by  crucifixion.  All 
that  Christianity  has  of  more  ample,  more 
spiritual,  more  human,  tlie  kingdom  of  God 
as  opposed  to  that  narrow  kingdom  of  the 
worldly  Jews,  its  exaltation  over  the  fragile 
crowns  and  the  low  ambitions  of  the  world, 
!  was  duo  principally  to  after-times,  to  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  more  philosophic  ideas,  and  the 
natural  progress  of  conscience. 

As  it  is  seen,  the  criticism  of  Cimarus  was 
in  the  sense  of  irreconcilable  opposition  to 
Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  the  sentiment  of 
his  age.  The  dialectic  development  of  ideas 
in  history  is  like  this.  The  generation  which 
has  to  realize  a  certain  term  in  the  series  of 
human  progress  is  unjust,  passionate,  and 
even  cruel  toward  preceding  generations. 
When  we  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the  per- 
fect beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  bless 
the  benefactors  who  have  saved  from  the 
wrath  of  men  and  the  deluge  of  ages  this 
rare  prodigy  of  loveliness,  the  incarnation 
of  the  human  ideal  in  marble,  we  can  scarce- 
ly comprehend  that  the  early  Christians  saw 
clearly  in  that  grace,  that  serenity,  that  har- 
mony in  the  incomparable  beauty  of  the 
goddess,  the  deformed  face  of  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  But  perhaps  there  was  need  of 
this  horror  of  nature,  of  the  taste  and  of  the 
art  of  the  ancients,  to  create,  with  a  formi- 
dable reaction  of  the  human  conscience,  the 
saving  Christian  spiritualism.  And  as  the 
business  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to 
create  the  free  man  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
right,  every  bond  which  attached  the  spirit 
to  the  past,  if  it  was  not  unfastened,  was 
broken — was  cut  with  fury  and  violence. 
How  many  beliefs,  sweet  and  consolatory, 
fell  like  dry  leaves!  how  many  sources  of 
consolation  were  dried  up,  after  having  sat- 
isfied for  ages  the  devouring  thirst  of  the 
infinite !  how  many  cheering  images,  shining 
like  stars  in  the  night  of  the  soul,  were  blot- 
ted out,  and  vanished  from  the  horizon  of 
our  hopes!  how  many  orphaned  spirits  lay 
naked,  hungry,  and  cold  at  the  feet  of  the 
altars,  without  God,  in  the  midst  of  a  soci- 
ety without  faith !  But  the  human  spirit 
burst  its  fetters,  overleaped  its  barriers,  and 
plunged  boldly  among  the  tempests  into  the 
conquest,  which  was  often  a  bloody  one,  of 
its  imprescriptible  rights. 

The  publisher  of  Cimarus's  criticisms  upon 
Christianity  was  to  attain  an  immortal  name 
in  science,  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  in  criti- 
cism and  religious  philosophy,  as  precursor 
of  the  great  geniuses  of  Germany.  His  name 
was  Lessiug.  We  may  call  him  the  critic 
par  excellence,  as  we  may  call  his  ago  the 
critical  age  of  history.  The  thought  which 
Frederick  II.  realized  in  politics  Lessing  sus- 
tained with  enormous  force  in  letters — uni- 
versal tolerance ;  the  human  spirit  rising 
purely  above  the  discords  of  men  ;  the  eter- 
nal revelation  of  God  by  means  of  the  vari- 
ous religions ;  the  right  of  every  conscience, 
of  every  being,  to  communicate  freely  and 
intimately  with  its  religious  ideal,  which,  in 
whatever  form,  always  embodies  the  infi- 
nite. These  ideas  gained  him  bitter  oppo- 
nents, proceeding  principally  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  Protestant  orthodoxy.  And  his 
opponents,  like  all  those  who  assume  to  pos- 


sess absolute  truth  with  their  religious  faith, 
far  from  consenting  merely  to  refute  the  ideas 
contrary  to  their  own,  insult,  defame,  and 
persecute  those  who  maintain  such  ideas, 
seeing  a  crime  where  perhaps  there  may  be 
an  error,  in  the  case  of  beliefs,  almost  al- 
ways independent  of  the  human  will,  and 
imposed  upon  the  understanding  by  forces 
superior  to  our  own.  To  spread  his  ideas 
among  the  masses,  to  enlighten  consciences 
and  persuade  minds,  Lessiug  chose  the  sphere 
intermediate  between  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
the  si)here  of  Art ;  and  in  art  that  manifes- 
tation which  is  most  nearly  related  to  life, 
which  partakes  most  of  its  emotions  and  its 
incidents,  the  Theatre.  Drawing  his  inspi- 
ration, like  the  great  English  dramatist,  from 
the  luminous  narratives  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, from  which  dramatic  subjects  have 
been  drawn,  like  the  fine  marbles  from  the 
rich  quarries  of  Italy,  Lessing  took  the  foun- 
dation of  his  drama,  a  genuine  defense  of  tol- 
eration, from  the  famous  tales  of  the  Decam- 
eron of  Boccaccio.  It  is  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders.  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mussul- 
mans meet  about  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City, 
where  all  have  imbibed  the  idea  of  the  uni- 
ty of  God,  and  whence  all  have  departed  from 
rivalries  of  race  more  than  from  motives  of 
dogma  and  belief.  And  nevertheless  that 
close  communication  between  races,  though 
it  be  made  by  means  of  so  destructive  and 
inhuman  an  element  as  war,  teaches  a  truth 
which  it  is  hard  to  hide  from  natural  reason 
— that  all  those  enemies,  rivals,  warriors,  who 
hate,  persecute,  and  kill  each  other,  have  the 
same  aftections  and  needs;  live  in  common 
griefs  and  hopes ;  are  all  weak  or  strong  in 
the  same  conditions ;  all  hungering  for  the 
ideal,  and  needing  the  light  and  air  of  na- 
ture; subject  to  death;  forced  to  join  in 
mother  earth  those  mortal  frames  which  in 
life  have  kept  apart  their  hostile  creeds  and 
religions  ;  to  wake  perhaps  in  another  life, 
and  to  discover  there  that  one  God  illumi- 
nates and  vivifies  and  nourishes  with  his 
uncreated  light  not  only  all  worlds  and 
suns,  but  all  souls  and  consciences. 

The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  is  the  type  of 
the  intolerant  ecclesiastic  materialist — ava- 
ricious, sensual ;  loaded  with  jewels  and  dia- 
monds, dressed  in  costly  brocades;  more  care- 
ful that  the  faithful  should  fear,  venerate, 
and  maintain  himself  than  his  God.  Saladin 
is  the  Sultan,  who  has  risen  above  the  intol- 
erance of  his  religion  to  a  more  intimate  and 
profound  worship  of  humanitj^  and  its  rights. 
The  young  Temx>lar,  born  in  the  feudal  cas- 
tles of  Germany,  a  child  of  royal  blood,  who 
has  sought  beneath  the  palm-trees  of  Jeru- 
salem the  sepulchre  of  his  God,  represents 
the  middle  term  between  the  intolerance  of 
the  Patriarch  and  the  humane  and  generous 
spirit  of  Saladin.  Ho  is,  without  knowing 
it,  the  son  of  an  Arab  prince,  the  brother  of 
the  Sultan,  and  of  a  German  gentlewoman 
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belonging  to  a  noble  family.  The  hero  of  the 
drama  is  the  wise  and  prudent  Jew  named 
Nathan.  Religious  hatreds,  intolerant  fa- 
naticism, have  led  the  Christians  to  burn 
his  home,  and  with  it  his  children.  He  is  at 
first  filled  with  implacable  horror  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  he  afterward  sees  that  these 
passions  should  give  way  to  pure  and  intel- 
ligent tolerance,  and  receives  in  his  homo  as 
his  own  child  a  daughter  of  his  persecutors, 
the  fair  and  pious  Rachel,  educated  by  her 
protector  in  sentiments  more  humane  than 
those  of  selfish  sectarianism.  Saladin  being 
in  want  of  money,  intends  to  extort  it  from 
this  Jew  by  proposing  to  him  a  delicate 
question — which  of  the  three  monotheistic 
religions  he  prefers.  The  Jew  tells  this 
story :  A  certain  lord  possessed  a  beautiful 
ring,  to  which  were  attached  all  the  advan- 
tages of  life  and  fortune,  and  he  ordained 
that  the  one  of  his  sons  who  should  receive 
the  ring  should  be  his  sole  heir,  with  the 
right  to  transmit  it  to  his  successors.  It 
was  traditional  in  the  family  that  the  best 
among  the  sons  of  these  heirs  should  inherit 
the  ring ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  hap- 
pened to  one  of  these  lords  that  his  three 
sons  were  equally  good  and  worthy,  and  he 
ordered  to  be  made  two  rings  identical  with 
the  ring  of  marvelous  prestige,  and  gave 
them  to  his  sons.  The  father  having  died, 
each  one  of  them  believed  he  had  the  true 
ring,  and  demanded  the  inheritance.  A  suit 
was  begun,  and  when  all  the  three  rings  were 
brought  to  the  tribunal  they  were  so  iden- 
tical that  no  distinction  could  be  made ;  and 
the  judge  decided  that  he  whose  life  should 
be  most  blameless  should  be  held  the  possess- 
or of  the  true  ring.  Saladin,  who  believed 
that  he  had  left  the  Jew  no  escape,  because 
if  he  declared  in  favor  of  Judaism  or  Chris- 
tianity he  would  have  to  give  up  all  his 
treasures  as  a  blasphemer,  and  if  he  declared 
in  favor  of  Mohammedanism  he  would  have 
to  give  them  up  as  a  convert,  was  astounded 
with  this  dexterity  and  prudence.  Such 
considerations  persuaded  him  more  and  more 
toward  tolerance ;  and  it  is  afterward  seen 
that  the  Jew's  daughter  Rachel  and  the 
Templar  Avere  niece  and  nephew  of  the  Sul- 
tan, children  of  his  brother,  who,  captivated 
by  the  beauty  of  a  noble  Christian  woman, 
had  listened  to  the  voice  of  his  affections 
more  than  to  that  of  his  creed :  showing  how 
nature  brings  together  beings  divided  by  the 
discords  of  men  and  their  religions. 

Lessing  was  not  contented  with  defending 
toleration  in  tlie  theatre ;  he  raised  it  to  a 
creed  in  his  theory  of  the  education  of  the 
human  race.  In  tlie  opinion  of  the  great 
thinker,  the  glory  of  humanity  does  not  lie 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  truth,  but  in  the 
contests  and  struggles  which  the  truth  has 
cost.  He  says  that  if  God  should  call  him 
and  say,  In  this  hand  I  hold  the  truth,  and 
in  this  other  the  rough  and  x^ainful  road 


which  leads  to  the  truth — choose !"  he  would 
choose  the  road,  although  at  the  risk  of 
moistening  it  with  his  sweat  and  his  blood. 
Yes,  sanctifying  virtue  of  struggle,  of  labor, 
of  pain,  thou  appearest  to  destroy,  and  thou 
createst !  thou  appearest  to  abase,  and  thou 
exaltest !  thou  appearest  to  be  the  sign  of 
our  inferiority,  and  thou  art  the  splendid 
proof  of  our  greatness  and  glory ! 

Lessing  accepted  the  struggle  for  the  truth 
to  strengthen  his  spirit,  as  the  ancient  ath- 
lete entered  the  gymnasium  to  strengthen 
his  body.  And  in  these  exercises  of  thought 
he  found  the  truth  that  all  religions  are  dif- 
ferent grades,  scattered  fragments,  varied 
shades,  of  one  religion,  which  has  progress- 
ively educated  the  human  race.  The  relig- 
ious ideal  is  not  found  contained  in  a  single 
book,  but  in  all  the  books  which  have  sus- 
tained and  consoled  humanity  on  its  rough 
and  sorrowful  road  toward  the  realization 
of  its  ideal.  As  the  labor  of  the  East  was 
not  lost,  nor  the  labor  of  Greece  and  its  phi- 
losophers, nor  of  Rome  and  its  lawyers,  so 
also  the  work  of  the  different  churches  will 
serve  to  clear  and  enlighten  the  human  con- 
science. From  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas, 
to  which  the  fathers  of  the  earliest  gods 
raised  their  supplicating  arms ;  from  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  from  which  the  Jehovah 
of  Moses  still  speaks  in  lightning  and  thun- 
der ;  from  the  sombre  hill  of  Calvary,  where 
flows  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  from 
Hybla,  w^hich  saw  the  cradle  of  the  Greek 
gods  and  heard  the  dialogues  of  the  divine 
Plato ;  from  the  Coliseum,  over  whose  arch- 
es shone  the  protecting  genius  of  Rome,  and 
in  whose  centre  to-day  the  cross  spreads  out 
its  arras,  appearing  to  be  nourished  by  the 
ashes  of  martyrs,  as  a  tree  by  the  sap  of  the 
soil ;  from  the  domes  of  St.  Peter  of  Rome 
and  of  St.  Paul  of  London ;  from  the  towers 
of  the  church  of  Worms  which  heard  the 
protest  of  the  monk  Luther,  and  the  tow- 
ers of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  still 
shelters  the  Catholic  reaction — there  comes 
no  final  discovery  of  the  ultimate  limits  or 
signs  of  revelation.  We  can  not  see  in  the 
past  the  beginnings  of  religious  tradition, 
nor  in  the  future  the  limits  of  religious 
hopes.  For  as  the  book  of  the  Vedas  has 
been  the  book  of  nature,  the  book  of  the 
Persians  the  book  of  light,  the  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  of  God  the  Father,  the 
New  Testament  of  God  the  Son,  and  the  Ref- 
ormation that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as  the 
human  understanding  can  never  count  the 
stars  nor  measure  the  infinite,  so  it  can  nev- 
er know  how  many  religious  books  full  of 
disclosure  and  light  may  come  hereafter  in 
progressive  ascension  to  continue  the  work 
which  the  others  have  begun,  to  embellish 
and  sanctify  the  human  spirit,  for  Avhicli  are 
reserved  in  the  depths  of  the  heavens  eter- 
nal and  incessant  revelations. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Lessing  is  that 
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all  religions  have  powerfully  contributed, 
although  in  different  degrees,  to  the  totality 
of  human  education.  The  spirit  of  progress 
entered,  therefore,  even  in  those  secluded  and 
sacred  spots  which  appeared  to  be  excepted 
from  the  movement  and  the  renovation  of 
all  beings  and  ideas.  The  saints  saw  the 
fluttering  of  the  leaves  of  their  inert  books 
of  stone  before  the  breath  of  the  wind  of 
their  age  ;  they  saw  the  germs  of  new  ideas 
taking  life  in  progressive  transformations  in 
the  very  warmth  of  their  sanctuaries.  These 
agitations  of  conscience  gave  birth  to  high 
conceptions  of  human  dignity;  and  when- 
ever knowledge  gives  prominence  to  human 
dignity  there  follows  of  necessity  an  out- 
burst of  the  conscience,  freighted  with  ideas, 
and  with  this  outburst  comes  perforce  anoth- 
er victory  of  liberty. 


WOOED  BY  AN  ATTACH^. 
I. 

MR.  BRENTON  entered  the  bali-room  at 
ten  o'clock,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm, 
and  followed  by  his  four  daughters,  who  re- 
sembled a  flock  of  doves. 

It  was  their  first  ball.  The  daughters 
were  in  a  flutter  of  anticipation ;  Mr.  Bren- 
ton  found  his  cravat  stiff ;  and  Mrs.  Brenton 
gave  her  rich  gown  a  stealthy  adjustment 
as  she  prepared  to  confront  one  thousand 
pairs  of  eyes.  All  this  agony  came  of  being 
sent  to  Congress  by  appreciative  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  entertainment  was  given 
in  honor  of  an  Oriental  prince,  who  sat  in  a 
stasre-box.  He  carried  a  fan  in  one  slender 
brown  hand,  with  the  pointed  nails  ;  and  he 
wore  an  embroidered  petticoat. 

''  He  looks  just  like  the  figures  on  grand- 
mother's best  china  tea-pot,"  whispered  Fan- 
ny Brenton. 

"Or  an  Eastern  idol,"  added  Kitty,  sau- 
cily. 

May  Brenton  scarcely  heard  these  com- 
ments; she  seemed  to  have  entered  an  en- 
chanted realm.  Music  floated  down  from 
some  concealed  height;  the  atmosphere  w^as 
sweet  with  the  breath  of  flowers ;  light  glit- 
tered from  gilded  chandeliers ;  the  eye  was 
dazzled  by  a  moving  sea  of  color. 

Ah,  lovely,  delicate  May  Brenton  !  soft 
violet  eyes  looking  out  shyly  yet  eagerly 
on  this  new  life,  yourself  a  gracious  vision 
in  cloudy  white,  with  ivory  shoulders  and 
slender  throat  upholding  a  small  head  crown- 
ed with  golden  hair!  Better  to  perish  like 
one  of  those  tropical  insects  which  serve  as 
the  living  gem  of  a  night  than  never  to  have 
sipped  the  cup  of  revelry  at  all. 

Every  one  w^as  at  the  ball — foreigners  of 
many  classes,  and  free-born  citizens  innu- 
merable ;  all  with  nuts  to  crack  beneath  the 
great  central  hammer.  The  city  was  a 
Christmas-tree  hung  with  golden  favors  by 


capricious  fortune,  and  the  flocking  crowds 
hoped  to  find  their  individual  names  in- 
scribed thereon.  Along  the  stream  of  pil- 
grims ambition  had  hurried  the  Brenton 
family.  It  can  not  be  said  that  they  ex- 
pected to  find  the  fathers  of  their  country 
draped  in  classical  mantles  while  making 
laws ;  but  still  less  were  they  prepared  to 
discover  them  in  easy  lounging  attitudes, 
bandying  words  and  probing  each  other's 
weaknesses  unmercifully. 

Adelaide  Brenton,  a  young  woman  whose 
audacity  filled  her  relatives  with  pride  at 
this  critical  juncture,  coolly  scanned  the 
multitude  with  her  fine  black  eyes,  and  re- 
ceived back  the  coin  of  masculine  admira- 
tion. Mademoiselle,  in  shimmering  raiment 
like  the  sunset,  veiled  in  black  lace,  made 
an  appearance  not  to  be  despised. 

"  I  intend  to  set  my  cap  for  the  minister 
from  Patagonia,"  she  remarked.  "And,  pa, 
mind  that  you  get  us  presented  to  the  French 
minister's  wife :  a  vicomte  has  just  joined  the 
embassy." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  managed,  my 
dear,"  pleaded  Mr.  Brenton,  with  a  furrowed 
brow. 

Then  little  Mrs.  Bird,  who  knew  every 
body,  and  liked  to  consider  her  tiny  self  a 
female  diplomatist,  introduced  a  grave  gen- 
tleman to  May,  who  led  her  away  for  the 
Lancers.  May  was  pleased  with  her  j)art- 
ner,  and  with  every  one.  Was  it  not  her 
first  ball  ?  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  proverbially  supposed  to  carry 
specimen  cranberries  and  oyster-shells  in  his 
pocket ;  but  he  made  no  allusion  to  these 
articles  while  dancing  with  May. 

The  next  lady  in  the  set  rustled  and  spar- 
kled ;  her  diamonds  would  have  graced  a 
princess.    She  said, 

"  There's  going  to  be  a  right  smart  of  peo- 
X^le  at  supper,  I  reckon." 

Why  was  it  that  May  became  abstracted, 
confused,  replying  to  her  partner's  remarks 
at  random  ?  Because  her  glance  had  met 
that  of  her  vis-^-vis,  a  thrill  has  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  communicated  by  the  con- 
tact of  finger-tips ;  and  although  May  curved  • 
her  neck  like  a  swan  in  assumed  uncon- 
sciousness, she  was  aware,  with  a  delicious 
sense  of  undefinable  happiness,  that  his  eyes 
continually  reverted  to  her  face.  This  vis- 
a-vis was  Captain  Charles  Frederick  Cheve- 
nix,  attach^.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  a  grand  type  of  beauty,  superb  physical 
development  united  with  youthful  grace,  and 
regular  features  redeemed  from  effeminacy 
by  a  massive  chin.  He  wore  a  diplomatic 
uniform,  and  evinced  military  training  in 
every  movement. 

"  A  new  girl  from  Yankeedom,"  said  Miss 
Longford,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  cap- 
tain's.   "Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?" 

But  Captain  Chevenix  was  far  too  wily  a 
bird  to  be  caught  in  any  such  feminine  net. 
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"Rather  pretty/'  lie  returned,  iudiflfer- 
ently. 

"Her  father  represents  the  manufacturiug 
interest ;  he  makes  pins,  I  believe,"  contin- 
ued his  partner,  toying  with  her  bracelet. 

Miss  Longford  was  pass6e,  with  haggard 
lines  of  fatigue  beneath  her  eyes,  a  high  Ro- 
man nose,  a  slim,  elegant  form.  Perhaps  she 
had  the  greatest  prestige  of  celebrity  of  any 
woman  at  the  ball.  "  How  does  she  achieve 
it  cried  her  indignant  sisters,  powerless  to 
compete  with  her,  however  young  and  pret- 
ty. She  was  not  especially  accomplished, 
and  yet  she  had  never  been  a  wall-flower 
during  ten  years  of  society  life.  The  solu- 
tion was  simple :  she  had  been  well  placed 
on  the  stage  at  the  outset,  had  a  small  for- 
tune, and  belonged  to  an  old  family.  It  was 
not  by  means  of  nature's  scale  of  real  worth 
that  she  was  appraised,  but  the  fictitious 
value  set  on  human  jewels  by  the  world. 
Her  toilets  were  exquisite  and  original,  her 
coiifure  imitated  the  severe  simplicity  of  a 
Grecian  knot  at  the  crown  of  the  head. 
May  Brenton  was  conscious  of  entire  col- 
lapse to  the  balloon  of  satisfied  vanity  when 
she  noted  ^Miss  Longford's  creamy  robe, 
which  clung  to  the  supple  form  like  a  glove, 
and  termiuated  in  a  long,  sinuous  train. 
The  belle  understood  very  well  how  to  car- 
ry herself  with  a  calm  hauteur.  She  need 
not  dread  old  maidenhood,  since  she  could 
marry.  Was  there  not  a  vulnerable  spot  in 
the  polished  cuirass  when  she  contemplated 
a  peachy  new  face  like  May's  ?  Captain 
Chevenix  mentally  inquired  wherein  lay  the 
difference,  in  a  republic,  between  making 
pins  and  raising  tobacco.  Indeed,  the  pin 
interest,  as  a  disadvantage,  made  such  a 
slight  impression  on  his  mind  that  he  forth- 
with obtained  an  introduction.  Caj)tain 
Chevenix  was  fond  of  searching  out  novel- 
ties. May  Brenton  would  be  elected  a  beau- 
ty, and  he  enjoy  the  vantage-ground,  in  first 
recognizing  her  claim,  from  which  to  keep 
other  men  at  a  distance. 

The  next  moment  she  was  whirling  away 
in  his  arms,  he  clasping  her  firmly  and  light- 
ly, the  crown  of  golden  hair  brushing  his 
cheek,  the  very  buoyancy  of  motion  seeming 
a  dreamy  response  to  the  enchanting  Strauss 
music.  Miss  Longford  experienced  one  of 
those  stabs  beneath  the  polished  cuirass  as 
they  passed,  although  the  bland  general  who 
fanned  her  was  not  aware  of  the  pang.  That 
waltz  was  an  era.  When  it  ended  the  young 
people  found  themselves  in  a  gallery,  screen- 
ed by  flowering  plants,  a  delightful  retreat 
from  which  to  observe  the  moving  throng 
below.  It  is  possible  that  Captain  Cheve- 
nix's  varied  experience  has  brought  him  in 
contact  with  more  brilliant  conversationists 
than  our  May,  but  she  is  fresh,  and  he  adapts 
himself  with  ready  tact  to  her  mood.  Then 
there  is  that  glamour  of  beauty  and  appealing 
grace  about  the  girl.  His  fine  gray  eyes,  in- 


dolent and  tender  in  expression,  watch  the 
changing  color  in  the  soft  cheek,  note  the 
delicate  curves  of  the  sensitive  lips. 

Here  Dame  Nature  has  played  the  aristo- 
crat a  trick.  May  has  the  small  fine  ear, 
the  taper  fingers,  and  arched  feet,  denoting 
high  blood,  so  often  found  among  American 
women  of  humble  origin.  Her  grandfather 
began  life  a  tin  peddler,  and  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  it,  Charles  Frederick  Chevenix,  lin- 
eal descendant  of  the  Earl  of  R— —  ?  So 
the  night  wears  on  ;  the  Eastern  prince  eits 
in  the  stage-box,  blinking  impassively ;  Miss 
Longford  sweeps  away  on  the  devoted  gen- 
eral's arm  ;  Mr.  Brenton  has  made  it  up  with 
the  Representative  who  rudely  interrupted 
his  speech  of  the  morning  in  the  House,  and 
they  are  amicably  discussing  Pacific  Rail- 
road stock ;  Adelaide  is  flirting  with  Mr. 
Cobb ;  and  Fanny  giggles  in  a  corner  with 
a  midshipman.  Captain  Chevenix,  after 
leading  May  to  her  carriage,  presses  a  small 
white  glove  to  his  lips. 

An  unbidden  guest  has  entered  the  ball- 
room, changing  the  sx^lendor  to  a  sickly 
glow  :  it  is  the  pure,  unwelcome  dawn. 

II. 

Such  dissix^ation  as  the  ball  brought  lassi- 
tude and  weariness  to  the  Brentons.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  May  sat  in 
the  bow-window  overlooking  the  street,  pale 
and  languid.  John  Pendleton  was  ushered 
in,  his  advent  imjiarting  electrical  anima- 
tion to  the  ladies. 

"Oh,  John,  how  did  you  come?  Wo  are 
so  glad  to  see  you !" 

May's  greeting  was  a  shade  cooler.  It 
was  irksome  to  meet  John.  Her  conscience 
smote  her.  Had  they  not  been  almost  lovers 
at  home?  Would  they  not  have  been  en- 
gaged if  Mr.  Brenton  had  consented  instead 
of  bidding  them  wait  ?  She  had  become  years 
older,  in  experience,  during  the  month  which 
had  since  elapsed.  John  was  no  longer  a 
hero.  She  went  back  to  the  window,  and 
leaned  her  chin  on  her  hand.  The  world  was 
before  her,  and  she  could  afl'ord  to  sjiin  her 
garment  of  folly  of  any  bright  hues  that 
pleased  her  fancy. 

John  was  an  apple-faced  young  man,  his 
habiliments  of  an  unmistakably  rustic  cut. 
Not  a  hero,  by  any  means ;  only  with  a  broad 
brow  and  clear  eye  that  promised  future 
ability.  Mrs.  Brenton  was  delighted  to  see 
him,  for  he  represented  home.  She  called 
him  Johnny,  unmindful  of  the  flush  this  ap- 
pellation occasioned.  The  good  lady  was 
more  interested  in  the  ways  of  the  new  min- 
ister, the  behavior  of  the  mill  hands,  the  rav- 
ages committed  by  rats  on  Aunt  'Liza's  chick- 
ens, than  in  the  most  finished  effort  of  ora- 
tory in  the  Senate-chamber.  She  was  Lady 
Bountiful  at  Milltown.  Hero  she  was  ill  at 
case,  afraid  of  doing  something  to  disgrace 
her  husband,  crushed  by  her  own  insignifi- 
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cance.  Of  a  sliy  and  irresolute  disposition, 
she  took  refuge  in  the  martyrdom  that  the 
girls  wished  to  come ;  and  when  once  they 
were  launched  in  society,  she  intended  to 
elude  all  ohligations  in  a  chronic  condition 
of  nervous  headache.  She  viewed  the  cour- 
age of  her  offspring,  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, with  mild  wonder. 

The  coolness  of  May's  greeting  stung  John 
Pendleton's  pride.  He  glanced  furtively 
at  the  window  while  answering  questions. 
What  ailed  May?  He  was  slow  to  appre- 
ciate that  she  might  have  outgrown  him  so 
soon ;  slow  to  realize  that  this  meeting  was 
not  as  much  to  her  as  to  himself,  when  he 
had  worked  early  and  late  to  earn  the  brief 
vacation.  The  Brenton  mill  had  many 
slaves;  indeed,  Mr.  Brenton  was  a  sallow, 
care-worn  man,  while  young  John  was  chain- 
ed to  Labor's  chariot  wheel. 

"  Where  is  Madge  ?"  inquired  May,  with 
averted  face. 

"  She  is  in  Paris  with  Mrs.  Ward,"  replied 
John.    "  They  return  soon." 

The  girl  at  the  window  started  percepti- 
bly, a  deep  blush  succeeding  her  previous  pal- 
lor. Captain  Chevenix  had  just  dismount- 
ed beneath  the  bow-window  and  given  his 
horse  to  his  groom.  The  ensuing  peal  of 
the  door-bell  rang  on  May's  heart  with  a 
quick  vibration  of  alarm.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  run  away  and  hide  ;  her  next  to 
smooth  the  folds  of  her  lavender  dress. 

"Must  I  see  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Brenton, 
querulously,  taking  the  attache's  card. 

"  Do  not  bother  your  dear  head,"  said  Ad- 
elaide. 

Then  the  Misses  Brenton  went  down  stairs. 
John  Pendleton  was  utterly  forgotten. 

ni. 

A  July  morning  in  Milltown.  Industry 
turned  wheels  and  sjDun  webs  just  the  same 
as  if  the  sun  did  not  steep  all  the  adjacent 
hills  in  blue  haze.  Milltown  was  a  thriving 
place,  aspiring  soon  to  become  a  city.  The 
village  street  was  shaded  by  lofty  elms,  and 
on  this  thoroughfare  was  located  the  Bren- 
ton mansion,  not  without  i)retension  in  the 
way  of  conservatory,  cupola,  and  plate-glass 
windows. 

On  this  July  morning  two  strangers  ar- 
rived by  the  train,  evidently  master  and 
man.  The  master  glanced  about  him  with 
some  curiosity,  the  man  maintained  that 
stolid,  wooden  aspect  peculiar  to  grooms  of 
the  highest  breeding.  All  Milltown  saw 
them  in  a  trice  ;  the  factory  girls  became  en- 
thusiastic ;  John  Pendleton,  glancing  down 
through  the  dusty  window  of  his  office,  felt 
a  sudden  coldness  at  heart ;  two  of  the  Bren- 
ton girls,  in  n^gligd,  were  hanging  new  cur- 
tains in  the  parlor ;  May  was  transplanting 
in  the  conservatory ;  the  industrious  Kitty 
assisting  mother  to  make  currant  jelly. 

Captain  Chevenix,  having  deposited  serv- 


ant and  portmanteau  at  the  Milltown  House, 
walked  up  the  gravel-path. 

"  Why  do  they  not  have  i)arks  instead  of 
court-yards?  Surely  the  country  is  large 
enough,"  he  soliloquized. 

Fanny's  arm  dropped  the  curtain;  May 
overturned  a  tiower-pot ;  mother  and  Kitty 
came  swiftly  and  stealthily  from  the  kitch- 
en, still  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  the  currant. 
Who  should  answer  the  bell  ?  Their  faith- 
ful servitor,  Bridget,  had  been  summoned 
home  by  illness.  May's  face  glowed  with  a 
sweet  content.  The  constant  companion  of 
every  pleasure  during  the  winter  had  not 
forgotten  her,  then !  Adelaide  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  She  metamorphosed  her- 
self like  the  fairy  in  the  pantomime,  and 
came  tripping  down  stairs  in  white  raiment, 
in  the  act  of  tying  a  blue  sash,  her  hair  float- 
ing over  her  shoulders,  negligently  confined 
with  a  band  of  ribbon.  Then  who  so  smil- 
ing when  she  threw  wide  the  portal  to  the 
distinguished  stranger  as  the  young  woman 
lately  poised  on  a  step-ladder,  hammer  in 
hand? 

"  We  didn't  think  much  of  the  redcoats 
in  my  day,"  said  grandmother. 

The  captain's  greeting  was  eager ;  he  had 
been  at  Newport  hoping  to  meet  them  there, 
and  now  he  had  ventured  to  search  them 
out.  These  remarks  were  addressed  to  the 
serene  Adelaide,  who  listened  as  if  she  had 
not  a  care  in  the  world,  while  his  gaze 
sought  the  classical  profile  of  her  sister. 
They  were  left  alone  one  moment,  and  drew 
nearer  instinctively. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  dear  ?"  How 
caressing  the  tone !  how  tender  the  light  in 
the  gray  eyes ! 

"Very  glad,"  whispered  May,  confidingly. 
Never  was  knight  of  romance  like  this  one. 
His  image  had  entered  in  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  imaginative  soul.  Captain  Chev- 
enix murmured,  softly, 

"  Sleep  was  no  sweeter  than  her  face  to  rae, 
Sleep  of  cold  sea-bloom  under  the  cold  sea." 

In  the  mean  while  the  feminine  element  sat 
in  judgment  in  the  dining-room.  The  crisis 
was  grave.  Pa  must  invite  the  attach^  to 
move  over,  bag  and  baggage ;  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  stop  at  the  Milltown  House, 
which  was  a  large,  barren  hotel,  with  swing- 
ing sign,  and  pervading  odor  of  bar-room. 

"  We  must  get  Hepsibah  to  help ;  and  for 
Heaven's  sake,  ma,  don't  have  dinner  at  half 
past  twelve,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  At  what  hour  would  you  dine  ?"  inquired 
grandmother. 

"Lunch  at  two  and  dinner  at  half  past 
six  o'clock.  I  wish  we  had  a  morning-room  ; 
and,  ma,  that  servant  will  consume  more 
beef  in  a  day  than  we  do  in  a  week." 

"Lord  bless  us !"  ejaculated  grandmother. 
"No  one  can  keep  their  health  who  takes 
tea  later  than  six." 
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"We  must  make  an  effort.  He  has  come 
to  propose  to  May,  and  I  guess  the  match 
will  be  a  feather  in  our  cap,"  continued  the 
ambitious  Adelaide,  seizing  a  broom  and 
leadiug  the  way  to  the  guest-chamber. 

Ignorant  of  the  consternation  he  had  oc- 
casioned, the  captain  became  a  guest ;  Hep- 
sibah,  grim  of  aspect  and  stiff  in  her  ways, 
was  pressed  into  the  service ;  the  late  dinner 
was  served,  Mrs.  Brenton  nervously  presid- 
ing, Mr.  Brenton  striving  to  be  facetious, 
the  girls  with  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
salad.  Grandmother  persisted  in  sitting  by 
the  dining-room  window,  during  the  meal, 
with  her  knitting,  and  conveyed  as  much 
disapproval  of  the  entire  proceedings  as  a 
very  rigid  old  lady  in  her  best  cap  may  do 
by  a  frozen  silence.  Aunt  'Liza  had  come 
to  the  rescue  by  rushing  in  the  front-door, 
with  an  ice-cream  freezer  in  her  hand,  just 
as  May  was  strolling  forth  with  Captain 
Chevenix. 

"  I've  made  you  some  cream,  seeing's  the 
day's  so  hot,"  panted  the  good  woman.  "I 
thought  your  company  might  relish  it.  How 
do  you  do.  Sir?" 

Thomas,  the  servant,  made  himself  at 
home  in  the  kitchen,  treating  Hepsibah 
with  a  mocking  deference,  while  Job,  awk- 
ward, simple-hearted  man-of-all-work,  who 
took  care  of  the  young  ladies'  ponies,  became 
slave  at  once  to  his  superior  sway. 

John  Pendleton  sat  at  his  desk  with  knit- 
ted brow,  lost  in  painful  thought.  Before 
him  was  spread  a  sheet  covered  with  myste- 
rious characters — hieroglyphics  that  meant 
future  fame  to  John  as  an  inventor.  This 
man  of  the  world,  brilliant,  accomplished, 
and  handsome,  had  come  to  rob  him  of 
May.  This  conviction  smote  on  him  with 
a  throb  of  pain  and  fear,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged, nay  magnified,  every  advantage  of 
the  rival,  shrinking  into  undeserved  self- 
abasement.  The  other  was  clever,  proud, 
rich.  How  impossible  to  imitate  the  quiet 
ease  of  manner,  the  perfect  breeding  evinced 
in  unobtrusive  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  moment,  like  fitting  on  a 
glove,  the  entire  absence  of  all  personality 
in  conversation  !  Captain  Chevenix  never 
spoke  of  himself  or  his  family,  read  poetry 
to  the  girls,  was  interested  in  Milltown  poli- 
tics, and  was  altogether  so  affable  that  even 
grandmother  thawed.  John,  keenly  aware 
of  his  own  constrained  shyness,  the  size  of 
his  boots,  the  difficulty  in  disi)osing  of  his 
hands,  perceived  these  things,  and  for  one 
terrible  moment,  full  of  anguish,  longed  to 
hurl  the  stranger  into  the  gulf  of  grinding 
machinery,  as  he  stood  talking  with  Mr. 
Brenton. 

If  the  master  was  unassuming,  the  man 
was  not.  Thomas  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  Milltown  House  for  his  beer,  whither  he 
lured  the  guilolcss  Job,  to  the  manifest  detri- 
ment of  the  latter's  morals.  Hepsibah,  mem- 


ber of  a  temperance  society,  sipped  her  cup. 
of  tea  in  silence.  Why  dwell  upon  the  trials 
of  the  week,  how  Mrs.  Brenton  was  stretch- 
ed on  the  rack  of  housekeeping  cares ;  how 
Thomas  insisted  on  filling  his  master's  port- 
able bath-tub  in  the  middle  of  the  velvet 
carpet  of  the  guest-chamber;  how  grand- 
mother sat  on  the  stairs  to  watch  that  the 
captain  did  not  fire  the  house  by  late  read- 
ing ;  how  May  frequently  retired  in  tears  of 
mortification  ?  The  captain  was  very  much 
in  love,  and  the  hours  devoted  to  simple 
pleasures  flew  by  on  wings.  The  soft  twi-, 
light  of  the  best  parlor  knew  not  of  the  noisy 
clamor  of  the  kitchen .  Nevertheless  one  can 
not  live  on  bonbons  alone ;  there  were  sup- 
pressed yawns  of  a  morning  when  an  hour 
at  the  club  would  have  been  welcome.  May 
was  sent  on  long  drives  in  the  pretty  pony 
carriage,  in  order  that  her  sisters  might  dust 
and  re-arrange  the  visitor's  costly  toilet  ap- 
paratus, in  deadly  fear  of  being  caught  by 
Thomas  serving  as  chamber-maids. 

"  A  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  R  !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Ward.  "  Let  us  have  afternoon 
tea  on  the  lawn,  my  dears,  and  croquet." 

Mrs.  Ward  lived  in  an  old  brick  house  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  grounds.  Milltown  nev- 
er understood  her,  and  now  that  she  had  re- 
turned from  Europe,  she  was  more  incompre- 
hensible than  ever.  In  years  gone  by  she 
had  issued  cards  with  "  At  home  Thursdays" 
in  the  corner,  and  Milltown  had  exclaimed, 
Supposin'  she  is  to  hum,  she  needn't  print 
it."  All  that  could  be  clearly  appreciated 
was  that  her  husband  had  left  her  a  large 
fortune,  which  her  adopted  daughter,  Madge 
Pendleton,  would  inherit. 

So  the  Brentons  took  their  lion  up  there,, 
blessing  Mrs.  Ward  in  their  hearts,  and  were 
entertained  in  faultless  style.  Madge  Pen- 
dleton, a  fair  girl,  best  described  as  harmoni- 
ous to  any  position  in  which  she  was  placed, 
looked  wistfully  at  radiant  May,  in  her  del- 
icate green  draperies  and  Maud  Muller  hat, 
whose  side  the  captain  seldom  quitted. 

"  Chere  maman,"  she  said,  when  the  oth- 
ers had  departed,  "  that  would  be  a  man  to 
worship." 

A  summer  night  on  the  lake,  where  a  boat 
floated  idly  on  the  calm  surface.  This  lake, 
embosomed  among  the  hills,  fed  the  mills  in 
the  valley  below.  Moonlight  silvered  the 
foliage,  spread  a  broad  track  of  liquid  splen- 
dor for  the  boatj  and  glorified  the  youthful 
faces  of  the  occupants.  May  Brenton,  with 
a  white  shawl  over  her  head,  was  changed 
by  the  moon's  wand  to  a  pure  Madonna. 
Her  mood  was  gay ;  she  sang  little  snatches 
of  song  which  alone  spoke  of  her  increased 
coniidonce — how  readily  she  was  assimila- 
ting her  own  happiness  to  the  daily  uses  of 
life !  John  Pendleton  wielded  the  oars,  oc- 
casionally making  gruff  comments,  or  indul- 
ging in  mirthless  laughter,  which  betrayed 
his  own  uuhappiness.    From  the  height,  to 
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which  she  had  attained  May  looked  back  at 
John  with  tender  pity.  He  would  yet  mar- 
ry, the  wound  be  healed,  while  she  went 
forth  into  the  world.  Midsummer  evenings 
remain  in  the  memory  a  dream  of  perfumed 
stillness,  of  dusky  banks  fringing  the  water, 
of  a  calm  expanse  of  heaven  si)anning  a  uni- 
verse. As  they  landed  on  the  island  Madge 
took  her  brother's  arm.  When  their  parents 
died  Mrs.  Ward  adopted  the  girl,  and  John 
was  placed  in  the  factory. 

"I  am  sure  that  May  will  be  punished 
yet,"  said  the  sister. 

"Hush!"  returned  John,  humbly;  "she 
can  not  help  it." 

Beside  the  glistening  waters,  with  the  trees 
forming  a  shadowy  dome  of  darkness  above, 
Captain  Chevenix  had  taken  May's  hands. 

"I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  dearest. 
Do  you  divine  my  reason  for  coming  at  all  ?" 

Yes,  she  knew  it.  With  her  head  on  his 
breast,  and  the  handsome  face  bending  over 
her,  realized  all  in  the  silent  pressure  of 
eloquent  lips.  "Thou,  and  no  other,"  is  the 
lover's  creed. 

John  was  sharp  and  rude  going  home. 
Captain  Chevenix  turned  his  aggressive  hos- 
tility so  quietly  and  coollj'^  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  if  he  perceived  the  animosi- 
ty. This  galling  composure  well-nigh  drove 
John  frantic. 

Thomas  celebrated  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure by  imbibing  more  stimulant  than  usual, 
in  company  with  the  unhappy  Job,  and  at- 
tempted gallantly  to  salute  the  prim  Hepsi- 
bah  in  consequence.  A  violent  scuffle  en- 
sued, and  was  succeeded  by  the  appearance 
of  that  indignant  woman  in  the  parlor. 

"I  can't  stand  such  actions  no  longer, 
marm,"  she  said.  "I'm  goin'  hum."  And 
she  went. 

Captain  Chevenix  behaved  with  discre- 
tion, only  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  corre- 
spond with  May.  Mr.  Brenton  consented  in 
some  perplexity.  He  was  an  indulgent  fa- 
ther, and  he  was  in  no  haste  to  give  away 
the  lily  of  his  garden  to  a  stranger.  The 
alfair  with  John  had  blown  over,  then  ? 
Fate  brought  her  gifts  to  the  Brenton  door 
with  a  lavish  hand.  Lo !  as  May  watched 
her  lover  depart,  Mr.  Cobb,  of  New  Jersey, 
dawned  on  Milltown.  Adelaide  blushed  viv- 
idly. 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  vehemently  ;  "  he 
may  take  us  as  we  are,  or  not  at  all." 

May  twined  her  arm  about  her  sister's 
neck.  "  Let  me  work  for  you  as  you  did  for 
me,  dear." 

"  It  might  be  nice  to  have  fresh  cake  for 
supper,"  assented  Adelaide,  revealing  a  dim- 
ple of  satisfaction. 

IV. 

A  year  elapsed,  bringing  many  changes. 
John  Pendleton  had  gone  to  England  in  the 
interest  of  Milltown  manufactories ;  Ade- 


laide had  married  Mr.  Cobb,  and  become 
queen  of  one  of  those  prospective  cities 
chiefly  indebted  to  enthusiastic  advertise- 
ments for  an  existence.  May  Brenton  lean- 
ed her  arm  on  the  mantel-piece,  watching 
the  clock  dial  absently,  almost  wearily. 
Her  costume  of  black  lace,  strewn  with  gilt 
stars,  denoted  that  she  was  again  decked 
for  a  ball,  but  how  different  from  the  first 
one !  Here  was  only  blas6  indifference ;  her 
movements  were  no  longer  imi^^ulsive.  Her 
beauty  was  undimmed,  yet  she  had  gained 
in  dignity  what  was  lost  in  soft,  rounded 
outline. 

"  Are  you  ready,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  would  remain  at  home  in 
peace,  papa." 

"  Why  should  I  be  banished  ?  Am  I  too 
old  for  an  escort  ?" 

This  assumed  gayety  nearly  proved  too 
much  for  the  girl's  cold  composure  ;  she  bit 
her  lip  hard  to  force  back  the  tears. 

"  Good  old  father ;  always  the  same ! 
Charles  was  to  have  been  here  at  ten.  I 
suppose  he  will  meet  us  instead." 

"  May,"  said  Mr.  Brenton,  in  the  carriage, 
"  Captain  Chevenix  has  been  talking  over 
settlements  with  me.  He  seemed  surprised 
at  the  smallness  of  your  portion.  I  can  not 
endow  one  child  at  the  expense  of  the  oth- 
ers.   I  have  four  girls." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  Her  voice  was 
sharp  and  strained. 

"Oh,  he  is  a  gentleman,  my  dear.  He 
only  regretted  that  the  condition  of  his  own 
fortune  necessitated  an  ample  provision  for 
his  wife.  I  wish — "  and  here  Mr.  Brenton's 
wish  ended  in  a  profound  sigh. 

May  slipped  her  hand  into  that  of  her  fa- 
ther ;  her  eyes  were  very  bright  and  hard. 
She  would  not  weep  ;  indeed  she  could  not ; 
and  there  was  an  intense  nerve  tension 
about  her  mood  which  strung  her  to  appar- 
ent composure.  The  secret  of  this  excite- 
ment was  jealousy.  Miss  Longford  at  the 
ball  said  to  the  still  attentive  general : 

"I  never  thought  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  attach6  and  Miss  Brenton  would 
come  to  any  thing.    There  is  no  dot." 

"  On  dit  that  he  has  a  penchant  for  the 
heiress  instead." 

An  abrupt  pause  in  the  music  wafted  these 
words  to  the  recently  arrived  Brentons.  The 
father  flushed  angrily ;  the  daughter  shud- 
dered. Here  was  May's  perfect  fruit  of  hap- 
piness crumbling  to  ashes.  She  had  been 
the  subject  of  polite  gossip  for  a  year,  iden- 
tified on  every  public  occasioi^  with  one 
cavalier.  Half  an  hour  later  Captain  Cliev- 
enix  entered  the  room,  escorting  Mrs.  Ward 
and  Madge  Pendleton.  They  had  spent  the 
winter  at  the  capital,  where  Madge  was  a 
favorite  in  diplomatic  circles,  not  only  as  an 
heiress,  but  as  an  accomplished  linguist. 
Captain  Chevenix  hastened  to  May's  side. 
Mrs.  Ward  had  asked  his  advice  about  some 
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engravings ;  in  fact,  he  had  dined  there. 
May  listened  coldly,  her  gaze  distrait,  then 
accepted  her  partner's  arm.  She  had  filled 
her  tablet  of  engagements  with  feverish  ea- 
gerness. Captain  Chevenix  frowned  slight- 
ly, and  danced  with  Madge,  whose  unfeigned 
pleasure  was  balm  to  wounded  vanity.  How 
May's  beauty  blazed  into  richer  splendor 
under  that  sting  of  anger !  Once  she  de- 
tained Fanny  to  ask,  "  How  do  I  look  ?" 

"  Splendidly,"  returned  sisterly  pride. 

May  smiled.  She  dreaded  that  hollow- 
eyed  despair  should  look  out  on  all  those 
cruel  people,  who  would  rejoice  in  her  down- 
fall. How  she  wished  that  the  polished 
floor  would  yawn  at  her  feet,  and  receive  her 
into  welcome  darkness  of  oblivion,  away 
from  the  hateful  noise  and  glitter  of  the 
scene ! 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  escort  you 
to  the  supper-room,"  said  Captain  Chevenix, 
in  an  injured  tone.  He  found  her  an  alcove, 
where  May  daintily  sipped  her  ice. 

"  I  waited  for  you  until  ten  o'clock." 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  detained  you.  We 
must  add  it  to  my  list  of  faults.  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  fortunate  in  pleasing  you." 

When  reproach  steps  in,  love  flies  out  the 
window.  She  played  with  her  bouquet  in 
obstinate  silence ;  he  looked  at  her  furtive- 
ly, pulling  his  mustache. 

"  I  may  have  to  run  over  home  next  mail," 
he  finally  said. 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  still 
more  so  with  May.  She  took  this  to  be  the 
chance  of  dismissal  desired. 

"  We  have  made  a  mistake  from  the  first, 
I  fear.  Consider  yourself  free."  She  did 
not  dare  to  trust  herself  to  speak  of  friend- 
ship :  her  grief  might  overpower  her  at  any 
time. 

"You  know  best  what  is  for  your  own 
happiness,"  was  the  dignified  response,  as  he 
bowed  over  her  hand.  The  wide  river  now 
rolled  between  them,  but  months  before 
they  had  stepped  on  either  side  of  the  tiny 
rivulet.  After  that  May  was  crouching  in 
the  carriage,  wildly  imploring  her  father  to 
take  her  away,  to  hide  her  from  the  scrutiny 
of  those  innumerable  eyes.    All  was  over ! 

Captain  Chevenix  went  home,  wrapped 
himself  in  a  Delhi  dressing-gown,  lighted  a 
cheroot,  and  surveyed  the  field.  He  was  re- 
luctant to  give  up  his  pretty  May,  but  he 
had  on  the  previous  day  received  a  letter 
from  his  brother.  Lord  H  ,  bluntly  de- 
clining to  assist  him  further,  and  concluding 
with  a  suggestion  that  he  should  marry  and 
settle  in  America.  The  attach6  set  his  white 
teeth,  and  looked  at  a  ring  on  which  was  en- 
graved his  family  crest — a  couchant  leopard. 

"  We  shall  see,  my  lord,"  he  muttered. 

What  a  mere  bagatelle  May's  portion 
would  be!  Why  could  not  Mr.  Bronton 
make  a  sacrifice  to  endow  his  daughter 
handsomely  ?    The  lover  was  very  fond  of 


her.  He  took  out  her  photograph,  and  kiss- 
ed it ;  he  twined  a  silky  tress  about  his  fin- 
ger. On  the  whole,  he  pitied  himself  very 
much  for  being  curbed  by  stern  necessity  in 
his  choice. 

A  week  later  Miss  Longford  said,  in  the 
name  of  society, 

"  Of  course  she  is  finished  for  this  market. 
He  never  allowed  another  man  to  admire 
her,  and  nobody  wishes  a  discarded  play- 
thing for  a  wife." 

V. 

A  night  in  March  five  years  later.  Mill- 
town  was  asleep,  and  it  was  midnight  when 
May  Breuton  closed  her  book.  She  was 
alone  —  a  stern,  grave  woman,  old  beyond 
her  years,  with  lines  of  repressed  pain  about 
the  mouth,  a  pathetic  sorrow  in  the  large 
eyes ;  for  May  had  cherished  her  grief,  brood- 
ed over  it,  until  every  happiness  had  sufier- 
ed  eclipse.  Shunning  the  sympathy  of 
friends,  she  had  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse 
until  her  mother  died,  and  then  she  had 
taken  her  place  as  head  of  the  household. 
Milltown  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  her  ways ; 
only  one  pair  of  eyes  followed  her  regret- 
fully— those  of  prosperous  John  Pendleton, 
who  owned  the  mill  on  the  hill,  and  had  re- 
turned from  Europe  enlarged  in  mind,  as  he 
was  improved  in  appearance.  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  preference,  and  he  was  Mr.  Bren- 
ton's  confidant,  but  May  took  no  heed  of  a 
devotion  which  was  none  the  less  noble  be- 
cause undeserved.  Once  ho  had  spoken, 
and  been  rejected.  A  less  patient  man 
would  have  turned  to  Kitty,  ready  to  smile 
at  his  lightest  word,  yet  John  waited,  in  his 
heart  deep  compassion  for  the  sensitive  plant 
blighted  by  his  own  sister.  Madge  had 
married  Captain  Chevenix,  attach^,  four 
years  ago,  and  letters  came  to  Milltown  from 
the  young  matron  more  English  by  adop- 
tion than  a  native-born  Briton,  which  caused 
May's  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  Madge  wrote 
about  the  London  season.  Ascot  races,  and 
Cowes  regattas,  for  her  husband  had  not 
followed  his  brother's  advice  to  settle  in 
America,  as  a  dernier  ressort  for  penniless 
younger  sons. 

May  closed  her  book,  and  gazed  into  space. 
Kitty  was  falling  in  love  with  John  Pendle- 
ton. The  thought  gave  her  pain.  AVhy? 
She  arose  and  went  to  the  window.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  the  wind  lulled,  aud  just 
then  the  moon  rifted  the  clouds.  She  saw 
a  stream  of  water  flowing  down  the  steep 
hill  opposite.  Her  heart  stood  still.  In  that 
awful  moment  the  bond  of  apathy  which 
had  held  her  so  long  was  broken.  Sleeping 
Milltown  was  at  her  mercy.  May  knew  very 
well  what  the  rivulet  meant — the  lake  above 
the  town,  swollen  by  recent  storms,  was  for- 
cing a  passage  through  the  embankment.  A 
cry  rang  out  through  the  street :  "  Save 
yourselves !    The  lake  has  overflowed." 
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Then  the  cburch-bell  pealed  forth  an 
alarm.  That  was  all  she  could  do ;  the  bell 
was  an  iron  voice.  She  pulled  the  rope  un- 
til the  waters  poured  in  a  window  above  her 
head ;  escape  was  impossible ;  she  climbed 
to  the  belfry  where  the  bell  hung.  Thank 
God  that  father  and  Kitty  were  absent.  If 
she  died  she  need  not  be  missed.  She  had 
often  longed  to  die. 

And  now  ?  The  record  of  five  years  rose 
before  her  in  stern  rebuke.  What  had  she 
done  ?  Wrecked  her  own  life  and  clouded 
those  of  others  for  the  sake  of  a  man  to 
whom  she  had  been  as  the  idle  wave  on  a 
shore  left  far  behind.  She  bowed  her  head  on 
her  knees,  and  waited.  The  loneliness  was 
awful.  Below,  the  waters  surged  and  lapped. 
John's  mill  was  hurled  into  the  valley. 
Would  the  church  stand?  Was  it  indeed 
founded  on  a  rock  ?  The  voiceless  prayers 
of  dead  generations  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
venerable  walls,  and  shield  her  with  unseen 
wings.  Oh,  the  prolonged  agony  of  sus- 
pense !  She  had  saved  Milltown  only  to  be 
forgotten.  She  seemed  to  read  her  whole 
life  traced  in  fiery  characters  on  an  unfold- 
ing scroll.  For  recreant  Charles  Chevenix 
the  idle  boat  drifting  on  the  calm  lake  sur- 
face ;  for  her  the  devastating  overflow  of  an 
angry  flood. 

At  last  she  put  out  her  hand  in  the  dark- 


ness, and  drew  back  shuddering.  The  wa- 
ter was  creeping  slowly  up  to  the  belfry :  al- 
ready the  church  was  submerged.  This  was 
the  end ;  death  awaited  her  in  the  gloomy 
abyss  below.  A  despairing  cry  broke  from 
her  lips. 

"  May,  where  are  you  ?"  shouted  an  ago- 
nized voice  on  the  hill  above.  What  hope 
the  voice  inspired ! 

"  Oh,  John,  I  am  here.  Do  not  risk  any 
thing  for  me." 

"  I  am  coming.    Courage,  poor  love !" 

Darkness  and  silence  succeeded.  May 
clung  to  a  beam  ;  a  wave  swept  through  the 
belfry.  The  next  moment  might  decide  her 
fate.  A  warm,  human  hand  grasped  her 
own,  and  she  was  led,  step  by  step,  over  a 
swaying  plank  to  the  next  building,  and 
thence  to  the  hill  above.  Saved!  Day 
dawned  cold  and  gray ;  the  w^reck  of  Mill- 
town  lay  at  their  feet. 

"  We  must  begin  the  world  over  again," 
said  John,  gravely. 

May  looked  at  him  beseechingly. 

"  If  you  can  forgive  me,  John,  let  it  be  to- 
gether." 

Not  in  the  least  like  the  wooing  of  Cap- 
•tain  Chevenix ;  but  in  that  cold  dawn,  with 
stained  garments,  and  consecrated  by  the 
solemnity  of  a  great  sorrow,  they  prepared 
to  begin  the  world. 
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VI._MEASURING  THE  HEAVENS. 

AS  I  have  said  before,  by  observations 
with  an  instrument  of  any  kind,  made 
at  one  place,  we  can  only  determine  direc- 
tions, and  not  distances.  But  by  making 
observations  at  two  places  very  far  apart, 
they  can  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
determine  distances  also.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  actually  travel  to  another  part 
of  the  earth  for  this  determination,  because 
in  the  evening  we  are,  in  consequence  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  eight  thousand  miles 
from  where  we  started  in  the  morning,  and 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  use  this  change  of 
place  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth 
instead  of  using  observations  made  at  two 
distant  places.  But  as  the  latter  will  be 
more  readily  understood,  we  shall  explain 
the  method  of  determining  distances  on  the 
supposition  that  we  have  two  instruments 
and  observers  at  diff"erent  points  of  the 
earth's  surface  making  simultaneous  obser- 
vations on  the  same  heavenly  body.  I  think 
I  can  explain  at  least  a  principle  on  which 
such  observations  are  employed  to  determine 
distances  in  a  very  simple  way.  Suppose 
that  at  night,  looking  down  a  street,  you 
see  two  gas-lamps,  one  of  which  is  much 
further  than  the  other.  Suppose  the  one 
nearest  to  be  so  much  fainter  that  they 
both  appear  to  you  of  the  same  brightness ; 
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then  stand  still,  and  by  looking  at  them  you 
will  not  be  able  to  state  which  is  the  more 
distant ;  but  you  can  decide  the  question 
very  easily  by  walking  a  short  distance  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lights. 
The  nearest  light  will  seem  to  move  in  an 
opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  you  walk. 
In  Fig.  1,  if  you  see  two 
lights  to  the  north,  and  ^/v\^\ 
stand  east  of  the  line  ''^^r-\ 
joining  them,  the  near- 
est light  will  seem  to  be 
west  of  the  more  dis- 
tant one.  Now  walk 
toward  the  west,  and 
when  you  reach  the  line 
joining  them,  the  two  //  \^ 
lights  will  be  seen  to-  /a  d*. 
gether ;  pass  still  fur-  fig.  l. 

ther  to  the  west,  and 
the  nearest  light  will  seem  to  cross  over  to 
the  east.  You  see  that  in  consequence  of 
your  motion  the  lights  have  changed  their 
direction,  and  the  change  is  greater  the 
nearer  the  light  is  to  you.  Now  this  change 
of  direction  is  called  parallax.  Parallax 
may  be  defined  as  the  difference  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  body  as  seen  from  two  different 
points.  Given  this  difference  of  direction, 
and  the  distance  and  direction  of  the  two 
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COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OP  MOON  AND  EAKTH. 

The  distance  between  the  two  bodies  is  thirty  diameters  of 
the  earth. 


points  from  each  other,  and  we  can,  by  a 
simple  trigonometrical  calculation,  deter- 
mine the  distance  of  a  body  from  each  of  the 
points  without  making  any  actual  measure- 
ments. If,  then,  two  observers,  one  in  Aus- 
tralia and  one  in  America,  can  determine 
separately,  by  such  an  instrument  as  I  have 
described,  the  exact  direction  of  a  heavenly 
body  at  the  same  moment,  we  have  at  once 
the  means  of  calculating  its  distance  from 
the  difference  between  the  two  directions. 

You  naturally  inquire  how  can  two  such 
distant  observers  be  sure  they  make  their 
observations  at  the  same  moment,  and  what 
common  point  of  reference  can  they  use  to 
be  sure  that  their  directions  are  measured  in 
the  same  way  ?  In  regard  to  the  former,  I 
observe  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  ob- 
servations should  be  made  at  the  same  abso- 
lute moment,  if  we  only  know  the  real  mo- 
ments at  which  they  were  made,  and  are  able 
to  calculate  the  motion  of  the  body  during 
the  interval.  To  furnish  all  the  data  we 
do  not  depend  upon  a  single  pair  of  obser- 
vations, but  always  employ  a  long  series, 
the  combination  of  which  enables  us  to  cal- 
culate the  motion  of  the  body  during  the  in- 
terval between  one  set  of  observations  and 
another.  As  points  of  reference  we  may  use 
either  fixed  stars,  which  are  so  immensely 
distant  that  they  seem  to  be  in  the  same  di- 
rection from  all  points  of  the  earth,  or  we 
may  use  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis. 
The  stars  near  the  pole,  in  their  apparent  di- 
urnal revolution,  cross  the  meridian  twice, 
once  above  the  pole,  and  once  below  it.  If 
we  determine  the  point  on  the  circle  when 
the  telescope  points  to  a  star  crossing  above 
the  pole,  and  again  determine  it  when  the 
telescope  i)oint8  to  it  when  it  crosses  below 
the  pole,  the  average  of  the  two  determina- 
tions will  be  the  position  of  the  circle  when 
the  telescope  points  exactly  at  the  pole. 
Subtract  this  from  the  position  of  the  circle 
under  the  microscopes  when  another  star 


crosses  the  meridian,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  will  give  the  differ- 
ence of  direction  between  the  pole 
of  the  earth  and  the  body  observed. 
On  this  principle  vast  numbers  of 
observations  have  been  made,  at  the 
observatories  at  Greenwich  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  determine 
the  zenith  distauce  on  which  the 
moon  crosses  the  meridian  on  vari- 
ous days.  The  combination  of  these 
shows  that  the  difference  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  moon  as  seen  from  the 
earth's  surface  and  from  its  centre  is 
nearly  a  degree.  And  from  these  ob- 
servations the  distance  of  the  moon 
has  been  determined  within  a  few 
miles.  This  distance  varies  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
and  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  a 
little  less  than  240,000  miles. 
The  distance  of  the  planets  outside  of  the 
moon,  or  those  which  revolve  around  the 
sun,  is  so  great  that  their  parallax  is  very 
small,  and  the  accurate  determination  of 
their  distance  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 
The  planets  coming  nearest  the  earth  are 
Venus  and  Mars,  and  even  their  parallaxes 
never  become  so  great  as  the  smallest  object 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  parallaxes 
of  the  outer  planets  are  yet  smaller,  and 
scarcely  admit  of  exact  measurement.  In 
consequence  of  this  extreme  smallness  of  the 
angle  to  be  measured,  all  our  estimates  of 
distances  in  the  solar  system  were  twenty 
years  ago  erroneous  by  about  one-thirtieth 
of  their  entire  amount.  For  instance,  the 
distance  of  the  sun  was  supposed  to  be  nine- 
ty-five millions  of  miles,  and  it  is  now  known 
to  be  only  about  ninety-two  millions.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  proportions  between 
the  distances  of  the  planets  are  known  very 
accurately.  For  example,  we  know  that 
Neptune,  the  outer  planet,  is  almost  exactly 
thirty  times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  the  earth 
is,  and  once  knowing  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  we  can  find  the 
distance  of  Neptune 
with  great  accuracy 
by  multiplying  it  by 
this  number. 

At  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  I  called 
your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  five  of  the 
stars  which  we  see 
change  their  places 
in  the  heavens  from 
time  to  time.  These 
are  the  five  planets 
which,  with  the  sun, 
earth,  and  moon,  con- 
stitute the  solar  sys- 
tem as  it  was  known 
before  the  invention 
of  the  telescope.  The  explanation  of  parallax. 
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furthest  known  planet  is  Neptune.  This 
object  is  entirely  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  thirty  times 
as  far  as  the  sun.  By  the  principle  of  par- 
allaxes, which  has  just  been  explained,  all 
these  bodies  will  be  seen  in  different  di- 
rections as  the  earth  changes  its  position 
while  moving  around  the  sun,  just  as  a  street 
lamp  seems  to  change  its  direction  as  an  ob- 
server walks  past  it.  In  the  case  of  Neptune 
this  change  of  direction  amounts  to  two 
degrees,  a  quantity  which  can  be  seen  and 
measured  without  the  aid  of  any  astronom- 
ical instrument.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
great  extent  of  this  angle  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  determine  the  proportion  between 
the  distances  of  the  planets  and  the  distance 
of  the  sun. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  fixed  stars  which  do  not 
seem  to  change  their  places  in  the  heavens 
from  year  to  year.  Evidently  these  bodies 
must  be  much  further  off  than  the  planets, 
because  if  they  were  not,  we  would  see  them 
in  slightly  different  directions  as  the  earth 
moved  in  its  annual  course  around  the  sun. 
We  know  there  must  be  some  such  change 
in  their  direction,  but  how  great  a  change 


we  can  not  tell  until  we  measure  it.  By 
measuring  it  we  shall  be  enabled  to  find  the 
proportion  between  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  and  the  distance  of  the  star  we 
measure.  And  this  measurement  of  change 
of  direction  in  different  times  of  the  year 
is  the  only  method  yet  known  for  determin- 
ing the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  Hence 
astronomers  have  for  two  hundred  years 
or  more  been  engaged  in  attempts  to  deter- 
mine the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  ; 
but  so  small  is  this  parallax  that  until  quite 
recently  it  evaded  every  attemjit  to  see  it. 
The  effect  of  heat  and  cold  in  changing  the 
instruments  used  by  the  astronomers  and  in 
altering  the  rates  of  their  clocks  was  far 
greater  than  the  parallax  which  they  had  to 
measure.  At  length,  about  forty  years  ago, 
it  was  found  by  Bessel,  the  great  astronomer 
of  Konigsberg,  that  a  small  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Cygnus  had  a  parallax  of  one-third 
of  a  second.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  how 
small  an  angle  one-third  of  a  second  is. 
Suppose  you  were  to  put  three  hundred 
stars  in  a  row,  the  distance  between  every 
two  consecutive  stars  being  one-third  of  a 
second,  so  that  the  whole  three  hundred 
extend  over  a  line  one  hundred  seconds 
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long,  the  three  hundred  stars  would,  to  the 
keenest  eye,  appear  as  only  a  single  round 
bright  star  in  the  firmament.  It  is  only  by 
using  powerful  instruments,  and  employing 
every  artifice  which  human  ingenuity  can 
invent  to  guard  against  innumerable  small 
sources  of  error,  that  it  is  possible  to  meas- 
ure a  quantity  so  small. 

The  star  just  mentioned  is  so  small  as  to 
be  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  was 
selected  for  this  measurement  because  it 
changed  its  jiosition  in  the  heavens  about 
five  seconds  a  year.  From  this  change  it 
was  concluded  that  it  was  probably  nearer 
than  many  brighter  stars.  The  fact  that  it 
was  within  a  distance  admitting  of  measure- 
ment being  once  settled,  it  became  of  inter- 
est to  learn  whether  the  parallaxes  of  other 
stars  could  not  also  be  determined.  Meas- 
urements have  since  been  made  from  time 
to  time  of  every  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  heavens,  and  on  a  great  many  smaller 
ones  which  it  was  suspected  might  be  near 
our  system ;  but  not  in  a  single  case  has  a 
parallax  greater  than  one  second  been  found. 
The  star  a  Centauri,  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, is  found  to  have  a  parallax  of  about 
one  second,  but  no  other  star  in  the  celestial 
vault  has  been  found  to  have  a  parallax  of 
more  than  half  a  second.  In  quite  a  num- 
ber of  stars  the  parallax  ranges  from  two- 
tenths  to  half  a  second.  Let  us  see  now 
what  these  measures  give  us  for  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stars.  "When  a  star  has  a  par- 
allax of  one  second,  it  shows  its  distance  to 
be  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun ;  with  a  parallax  of  half  a  second,  the 
distance  is  twice  as  great ;  with  one  of  a 
third  of  a  second,  three  times  as  great,  and 
so  on,  the  distance  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  parallax.    As  there  are  only 
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two  stars  of  which  the  parallax  exceeds  half 
a  second,  it  follows  that  with  the  exception 
of  these  the  stars  are  all  more  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  times  as  far  as  the  sun.  The 
sun  being  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
this  distance  amounts  to  about  forty  millions 
of  millions  of  miles.  Hence  the  nearest 
known  star  is  distant  twenty  millions  of 
millions  of  miles ;  there  are  about  a  dozen 
others  of  which  the  distance  ranges  from 
two  to  five  times  this  amount,  while  all  the 
remaining  ones  are  situated  at  distances  yet 
farther.  You  see  that  bright  star,  a  Lyra,  now 
(October  1)  a  little  west  of  the  zenith  ?  Dr. 
Bruunow  has  recently  determined  the  paral- 
lax of  that  star  to  be  almost  one-fifth  of  a 
second,  consequently,  by  the  rule  we  have 
just  given,  its  distance  is  more  than  a  mill- 
ion times  that  of  the  sun,  i  e.,  it  is  just  about 
one  hundred  millions  of  millions  of  miles. 

I  can  not  leave  this  subject  without  say- 
ing that  the  distance  of  the  sun  has  been 
found  by  yet  other  methods,  one  of  which  is 
too  wonderful  to  be  omitted.  Suppose  we 
had  a  messenger  whom  we  could  send  to  and 
fro  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  who 
could  tell  us  exactly  how  long  it  took  him 
to  perform  the  journey ;  suppose  we  could 
also  find  by  trial  exactly  how  fast  he  could 
travel ;  then  multiply  his  speed  by  the  time 
occupied  in  coming  from  the  sun,  and  we 
shall  have  the  distance  of  that  body,  just  as 
we  would  get  the  distance  of  two  cities  when 
we  knew  that  a  train  running  forty  miles  an 
hour  took  seven  hours  to  run  between  them. 

Such  a  messenger  is  light.  Let  us  find 
how  long  it  takes  light  to  come  from  the 
sun  and  how  fast  it  flies,  and  we  have  the 
distance  required.  How  hopeless  a  task  it 
seems  to  find  either  the  time  or  the  velocity ! 
But  both  have  been  found  by  methods  which 
admit  of  being  understood  without  any  great 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
time  of  the  journey  has  been  found  by 
two  entirely  independent  methods. 
The  first  is  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  The  inner  of  these  satel- 
lites revolves  around  Jupiter  very 
regularly  in  less  than  two  days.  He 
passes  through  the  shadow  of  Jupiter 
in  every  revolution,  and  thus  becomes 
eclipsed.  These  eclipses  can  be  ob- 
served with  a  small  telescope,  and  the 
time  noted  within  a  few  seconds.  The 
time  of  revolution  and  the  form  of  the 
orbit  being  precisely  determined,  the 
moments  at  which  future  eclipses  are 
to  occur  can  be  exactly  predicted. 
The  first  astronomer  who  accurately 
investigated  this  subject  found  that 
when  the  earth  was  between  the  sun 
and  Jupiter  the  eclipses  were  seen  sev- 
eral minutes  sooner  than  they  should 
have  occurred ;  as  the  earth  moved 
away,  they  were  seen  later,  and  finally, 
when  the  earth  got  to  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  sun,  they  were  as  much 
too  late  as  they  had  been  too 
early.  As  the  earth  returned, 
the  eclipses  again  came  earlier, 
and  the  irregularity  continued 
in  the  same  order  year  after 
year.  The  variation  was  found 
to  be  about  eight  minutes  in 
time  on  each  side  of  the  mean. 
Persuaded  that  no  such  irregu- 
larity in  the  motions  of  those 
bodies  could  really  exist,  he 
attributed  the  appearance  to 
the  progressive  motion  of  light, 
and  hence  concluded  that  this 
agent  was  about  eight  min- 
utes in  passing  over  the  space 
which  separated  the  sun  from 
the  earth.  The  most  exact  de- 
termination of  this  time  was 
made  about  seventy  years  ago 
from  an  examination  of  all  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
observations  of  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory. The  result  was  8  min- 
utes 13.2  seconds. 

The  other  method  of  find- 
ing the  time  light  requires  to  pass  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth  is  due  to  Bradley,  who 
was  Astronomer  Royal  of  England  in  1750. 
In  making  observations  to  determine  the 
parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  an  apparent  annual  motion 
of  the  stars  of  about  20  seconds,  which 
did  not  correspond  to  the  parallax  at  all. 
After  long  study  on  the  subject  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  no  star  would 
be  seen  in  its  true  direction  unless  it  was 
in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  motion  ;  but 
the  motion  of  the  light  itself  would  be  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  earth.  The  angle 
being  20  seconds  showed  that  the  velocity 
of  the  light  coming  from  the  star  was  10,000 
times  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Since 
the  velocity  of  the  earth  would  carry  it  to 
the  sun  in  about  57  days,  light  would,  by 
this  theory,  require  about  ^  ^  ^  ^  of  57  days 
to  reach  the  sun.  Calculate  this  time,  and 
it  will  give  8  minutes  12  seconds.  The  most 
exact  observations  of  recent  times  give  8 
minutes  18  seconds.  There  is  therefore  an 
outstanding  discrepancy  of  five  seconds  only 
between  the  results  of  the  two  methods,  and 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  old  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellites.* 

The  terrestrial  velocity  of  light  is  also  ob- 
tained hy  two  different  methods.  The  me- 
chanical (lifficulties  involved  in  them  may 

•  Since  this  was  written  all  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
first  satellite  observed  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  have  been  investigated  by  Mr.  S.  "Von  Glase- 
napp.  His  result  is  that  the  time  in  question  is  eight 
minutes  twenty  seconds — only  two  seconds  different 
from  that  given  by  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars, 
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be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  measure  a  space  of  time  less  than  a 
millionth  of  a  second.  The  most  accurate 
method  is  that  of  Foucault,  in  which  a  beam 
of  light  is  made  to  fall  on  a  rax)idly  revolv- 
ing mirror,  from  which  it  is  reflected  to  a 
second  mirror,  which  throws  it  back  to  the 
revolving  mirror.  If  the  light  required  no 
time  whatever  to  pass  between  the  two  mir- 
rors, the  stationary  mirror  would  reflect  it 
back  to  the  same  point  from  which  it  came 
in  the  first  place,  for,  however  fast  the  other 
mirror  might  turn,  it  would  be  in  the  same 
position  when  the  light  was  first  reflected 
and  when  it  came  back  after  the  second  re- 
flection. But  if  the  light  takes  any  time 
to  go  and  come,  the  mirror  will  have  moved 
a  little  between  the  two  reflections,  and 
the  rays  will  be  thrown  back  to  a  diflerent 
point  from  that  from  which  it  came.  By  giv- 
ing the  mirror  a  velocity  of  a  thousand  turns 
per  second  the  deviation  of  the  second  reflec- 
tion was  sufficient  to  be  measured  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope,  and  the  results  of  the  meas- 
urements indicated  that  the  velocity  of  light 
was  185,000  miles  per  second.  Multiply  this 
by  the  498  seconds  it  takes  light  to  come 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  we  find  the 
distance  passed  over  to  be  92,130,000  miles,  a 
result  remarkably  accordant  with  the  other 
recent  determinations  of  the  sun's  distance. 

VIL— WEIGHING  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  the  methods  by  which  the  celestial 
distances  are  measured.  You  now  wish  to 
know  how  the  planets  are  weighed.  The 
only  way  by  which  we  determine  the  weight 
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of  a  celestial  body  is  by  the  measurement  of 
its  attractive  force  on  some  other  body.  At- 
tractive power,  mass,  and  weight,  as  under- 
stood in  common  language,  amount  to  the 
same  thing,  the  weight  of  a  body  being  sim- 
ply the  attraction  between  it  and  the  earth. 
It  is  found  by  experiment  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  that  the  inertia  of  all  bodies  is 
proportioned  to  their  attractive  power,  and 
there  is  a  certain  regularity  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets  which  shows  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  law.  I  must  remark, 
however,  that  the  weights  we  get  are  not 
pounds  or  tons,  but  fractions  of  the  mass  or 
weight  of  the  sun.  If  a  planet  has  a  satel- 
lite revolving  around  it,  the  determination 
of  its  mass  from  the  movements  of  the  satel- 
lite is  very  easy.  You  know  the  earth  has 
one  satellite  (our  moon),  Jupiter  has  four, 
Saturn  eight,  Uranus  four,  and  Neptune 
one.  So,  to  determine  the  relative  weights 
of  either  of  the  five  planets  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  find  by  careful  observation  the 
distance  of  every  one  satellite  from  a  planet 
around  which  it  moves,  and  the  time  of 
one  revolution  about  it.  We  then  take  the 
cube  of  the  mean  distance,  and  divide  by 
the  square  of  the  time  of  revolution  ;  the  re- 
sult gives  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  planet. 
We  can  apply  this  rule  equally  to  determin- 
ing the  mass  of  the  sun  by  the  distance  and 
times  of  revolution  of  the  planets  around  it. 
Taking  the  cubes  of  all  the  distances,  and 
dividing  by  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revo- 
lution, we  obtain  a  series  of  numbers  showing 
the  proportions  between  the  weights  of  the 
several  central  bodies.  Where  diiferent  sat- 
ellites revolve  around  the  same  primary,  we 
shall  get  the  same  result  for  the  mass  of  the 
primary,  no  matter  which  satellite  we  take. 
So,  also,  whatever  planet  we  take  to  get  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  we  shall  get  the  same  mass 
for  the  sun.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  laws 
of  planetary  motion  discovered  by  Kepler 
was  that  the  cubes  of  the  distances  were 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
revolution.  He  found  the  law  solely  by  ob- 
servation. It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  discover  that  the  proportion  in 
question  depended  upon  the  weight  of  the 
sun.  By  the  rule  thus  explained  it  is  found 
that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  3  2  0  0  6  0  ^^^^ 
the  sun;  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  yoVf' 
of  the  planet  Saturn  is  '  that  of  Via- 
ous,  ^5^;  that  of  Neptune  ^o^oO- 

The  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars 
have  no  satellites;  hence  this  method  can 
not  be  applied  to  them.  But  in  speaking 
of  universal  gravitation  it  was  stated  that 
every  heavenly  body  exerts  an  attractive 
force  on  every  other  heavenly  body,  and  thus 
causes  it  to  deviate  slightly  from  the  orbit  it 
would  otherwise  follow.  By  measuring  this 
deviation  we  can  determine  the  force  that 
produces  it,  and  thus  learn  the  mass  of  the 
planet  which  exerts  that  force.    The  attrac- 


tion of  Mercury  produces  some  small  irregu- 
larities in  the  motions  of  Venus,  from  which 
its  mass  is  found  to  be  sooooou  ^^^^ 
sun.  The  attraction  of  Venus  and  Mars  pro- 
duces certain  deviations  in  the  course  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun.  They  cause  the  po- 
sition of  the  ecliptic  to  change  very  slightly 
from  year  to  year.  By  a  study  of  these 
changes  it  is  found  that  the  mass  of  Venus 
is  about  ^Qo\o(>  ^^^^       Mars  about 

50000OO  t^^t  course  the 

same  method  can  be  applied  to  the  planets 
which  have  satellites.  You  know  that  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  there 
lies  an  immense  group  of  very  small  planets, 
sometimes  called  asteroids.  More  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  planets  of  this  group  are 
now  known,  and  several  new  ones  are  found 
every  year.  The  planet  Jupiter  exerts  a 
very  powerful  attraction  on  these  bodies, 
and  a  number  of  mathematicians  have  cal- 
culated its  mass  in  this  way.  Different  cal- 
culators get  results  varying  from  iqj^j  to 
You  see  how  wonderful  the  agree- 
ment between  the  results  found  by  methods 
so  different. 

The  determination  of  the  mass  of  the 
planets  by  this  second  method  requires  the 
most  profound  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  the  calculations  are  so  complicated  that 
very  few  can  undertake  them.  Every  thing 
must  be  computed  with  the  greatest  precis- 
ion, for  a  single  mistake  in  whole  volumes 
of  calculations  might  spoil  the  result.  Where 
there  are  so  many  sources  of  error  it  might 
seem  hopeless  to  attain  certainty ;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  must  make 
it  plain  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  how 
great  a  degree  of  certainty  has  thus  been 
attained.  The  planet  Uranus  was  discover- 
ed by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1781 ;  it  was 
then  the  outermost  known  planet.  During 
the  sixty  years  which  followed  this  discov- 
ery it  was  found  that  its  motions  could  not 
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be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  at- 
tractions of  the  known  planets.  Many  as- 
tronomers judged  that  these  deviations  were 
due  to  the  attraction  of  some  planet  not  yet 
discovered ;  but  as  they  did  not  know  where 
to  look  for  the  attracting  body,  their  specu- 
lations led  to  no  result.  About  1843  two 
young  mathematicians,  Adams  in  England 
and  Leverrier  in  France,  undertook  to  cal- 
culate where  a  planet  must  be  in  order  to 
produce  the  observed  deviations.  The  tel- 
escope of  the  Berlin  Observatory  was  point- 
ed in  the  direction  which  they  indicated, 
and  there  was  a  new  planet  within  one  de- 
gree of  the  computed  place. 

VIIL— THE  SUN  AND  SPECTROSCOPY. 

It  seems  surprising  enough  that  men 
should  have  been  able  to  weigh  the  heav- 
enly bodies  and  measure  their  distances ; 
but  within  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing  what  is  yet  more  won- 
derful— being  nothing  less  than  determin- 
ing, to  a  limited  extent,  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  such  of  them  as  are  self-luminous. 
This  is  done  by  spectrum  analysis.  Al- 
though this  has  become  quite  an  extended 
subject,  its  first  principles  are  so  simple  that 
I  think  they  can  easily  be  rendered  clear. 
Let  us  begin  with  an  experiment  with  which 
all  are  familiar.  You  know  that  common 
white  light  is  really  compounded  of  light 
of  many  colors,  and  that  when  we  pass  it 
through  a  glass  prism  these  colors  are  spread 
out  over  a  certain  scale,  red  appearing  at 
one  end,  and  gradually  changing  from  yel- 
low, green,  and  blue  up  to  a  faint  purple  or 
violet.  This  spreading  out  of  the  dilferent 
colors  to  view  is  called  the  solar  spectrum, 
or  simply  the  spectrum.  It  is  produced  by 
the  bending  of  the  light  out  of  its  course  as 
it  passes  from  the  air  into  the  prism,  and 
again  as  it  passes  out  of  the  prism  into  the 
air.  This  bending  is  called  refraction,  and 
the  property  which  produces  it  is  called  re- 
frangibility.  The  separation  of  the  light 
into  the  different  colors  shows  that  these 
different  colors  possess  different  degrees  of 
refrangibility,  that  is  to  say,  that  some  are 
bent  out  of  their  course  by  the  prism  more 
than  others.  It  is  found  that  common  sun- 
light is  a  mixture  of 
light  of  every  degree 
of  refrangibility,  just 
as  in  a  pile  of  sand  we 
may  have  a  mixture  of 
grains  of  every  size  be- 
tween the  largest  and 
the  smallest.  If  we 
could  arrange  our 
prism  so  that  the  light 
of  only  one  degree  of 
refrangibility  should 
fall  in  one  point,  and 
the  light  of  another 
degree  of  refrangibili- 


ty in  another  point,  we  should  have  what 
is  called  a  pure  spectrum ;  but  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  experiment  is  made  wo 
can  not  get  such  a  spectrum,  because  the 
light  which  comes  from  the  top  of  the  sun, 
and  has  one  degree  of  refrangibility,  will 
fall  on  our  screen  in  the  same  place  with 
the  light  which  comes  from  the  bottom 
or  lower  edge,  and  has  a  different  degree ; 
and  in  the  same  way  light  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  refrangibility  passing  through  the 
upper  part  or  the  lower  part  of  the  prism 
will  fall  on  different  parts  of  our  screen.  If 
we  should  admit  the  sunlight  through  an 
extremely  narrow  slit,  and  also  cover  up  all 
of  our  prism  except  an  equally  narrow  slit, 
we  might  have  nearly  a  pure  spectrum ;  but 
then  it  would  be  too  faint  to  be  seen.  To 
avoid  this,  a  slightly  different  arrangement 
is  made.  The  light  is  admitted  through  a 
very  narrow  slit,  as  at  A  ;  it  is  then  suffered 
to  fall  on  the  whole  side  of  the  prism.  Im- 
mediately beyond  the  prism  a  lens  is  placed 
which  has  the  property  of  bringing  to  one 
point  on  the  screen  all  the  light  which  pass- 
es from  the  prism  in  any  one  direction,  and 
of  taking  to  a  different  point  every  ray  which 
passes  in  any  different  direction.  In  order 
that  the  slit  may  be  made  extremely  narrow 
without  having  any  waste  of  light,  the  ob- 
server looks  into  this  lens,  placing  his  eye 
beyond  the  point  or  focus  toward  which 
the  rays  converge.  To  assist  his  vision,  he 
looks  into  it  with  a.  small  magnifying-glass. 
He  thus  has  a  little  telescope  with  which  ho 
is  looking  through  his  prism.  The  spectrum 
which  before  was  formed  on  the  screen  is 
now  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  observer's 
eye,  and  he  can  examine  its  different  parts 
by  direct  vision  with  far  more  accuracy  than 
he  can  observe  it  on  the  screen.  This  ar- 
rangement, consisting  of  a  narrow  slit,  a 
prism,  and  a  small  telescope,  forms  the  spec- 
troscope. When  he  adjusts  his  jirism  and 
telescope  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  pure 
spectrum,  he  finds  that  this  spectrum  is 
crossed  by  a  great  number  of  dark  lines  par-- 
allel  to  the  slit.  These  lines  indicate  that 
in  the  light  which  we  receive  from  the  sun 
certain  particular  degrees  of  refrangibility 
are  missing» 
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Barium .... 
Calcium. . . 
Strontium. 

BPEOTEA  OF  VARIOUS  BODIES. 

To  refer  to  our  illustration  by  grains  of 
sand  of  all  sizes,  the  principle  is  the  same  as 
if,  on  accurately  weighing  every  grain,  and 
separating  the  sand  according  to  the  size  of 
the  grains,  we  found  that  grains  of  some 
special  size  or  weight  were  missing  from  the 
whole.  These  lines,  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands in  number,  thus  spread  over  the  spec- 
trum, are  the  open  book  in  which  we  read 
something  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  bodies  from  which  the  light  has  ema- 
nated, or  by  the  gases  through  which  it  has 
passed. 

If  instead  of  sunlight  we  take  candle-light, 
or  light  from  a  red-hot  iron  or  from  a  glow- 
ing body  of  any  kind,  we  see  none  of  these 
dark  lines.  This  shows  that  these  bodies 
send  out  light  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibil- 
ity.  Since  we  know  the  sun  to  be  a  glow- 
ing body,  we  conclude  that  he  is  of  the  same 
nature,  and  that  the  missing  light  indicated 
by  the  dark  lines  arises  from  those  particu- 
lar kinds  of  light  having  been  culled  out  by 
the  gases  through  which  the  light  has  passed. 
This  culling  out  of  light 
of  particular  degrees  of  re- 
frangibility  by  a  medium 
is  called  selective  absorp- 
tion. Now  it  is  found  by 
experiment  that  each  gas, 
such  as  hydrogen  or  nitro- 
gen, exerts  this  act  of  se- 
lective absorption  on  light 
of  particular  degrees  of 
refrangibility  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Different  gases 
select  light  of  different  de- 
grees of  refrangibility,  and 
therefore  show  lines  in 
different  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum. When  light  passes 
through  the  vapor  of  iron 
we  see  a  great  number  of 
dark  lines,  but  every  one 
in  a  definite  position. 
Learning  what  sorts  of 
light  any  gas  thus  calls 
out  or  selects,  we  can 
always  recognize  light 
which  has  pj^ssed  througli 
this  gas  by  seeing  this 
sort  of  light  missing — in 
other  words,  by  seeing 
dark  lines  in  the  corre- 


sponding part  of  the  spectrum,  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  three  rules  of  spectral  analysis  are 
these : 

1.  A  glowing  solid  or  liquid  body  sends 
out  light  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility; 
therefore  when  we  examine  its  light  by  the 
spectroscope,  we  see  a  continuous  spectrum, 
without  any  dark  lines.  Hence  the  spectro- 
scope can  give  us  no  definite  information  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  such  a  body. 

2.  A  glowing  gas  sends  out  light  of  special 
degrees  of  refrangibility ;  therefore  when  we 
examine  its  light  by  the  spectroscope,  we  see 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  bright  lines  sep- 
arated by  dark  spaces.  Each  gas  has  its  own 
system  of  lines ;  therefore  by  looking  at  the 
spectrum  of  the  gases  and  measuring  the 
lines  the  spectroscopist  can  tell  at  once 
what  gas  it  is  which  produces  those  lines. 

3.  When  light  from  a  glowing  solid  or 
liquid  body,  as  in  rule  1,  passes  through  a 
gas,  that  gas  absorbs  light  of  the  same  de- 
grees of  refrangibility  with  that  which  it 
sends  out  when  it  is  itself  glowing ;  there- 
fore by  examining  this  light  with  a  spectro- 
scope the  observer  can  decide  from  the  dark 
lines  which  he  sees  what  gases  the  light  has 
passed  through. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  information  given 
us  by  the  spectroscope  is,  after  all,  practical- 
ly limited  to  bodies  in  a  gaseous  state.  When 
we  find  a  spectrum  without  either  dark  or 
bright  lines,  we  know  that  it  comes  from  a 
solid  or  liquid  glowing  body,  but  we  can  not 
tell  any  thing  of  the  chemical  constitution 
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of  tbat  body.  To 
obtaiu  tbis  infor- 
mation we  must 
bave  tbe  substance 
we  wisb  to  exam- 
ine in  a  state  of  va- 
por, and  tben  we 
detect  its  composi- 
tion eitber  by  ex- 
amining tbis  vapor 
in  a  state  of  glow- 
ing beat,  and  not- 
ing tbe  position  of 
tbe  brigbt  lines,  or 
by  passing  ordina- 
ry ligbt  tbrougb  it, 
and  noting  tbe  po- 
sition of  tbe  dark 
lines. 

Tbe  question  may 
arise.  How  do  we 
know  that  tbe  same 
lines  wbicb  we  ob- 
serve in  tbe  spec- 
trum may  not  be 
produced  by  differ- 
ent cbemical  sub- 
stances ?  Is  it  not 
quite  possible  tbat 
some  other  sub- 
stance than  hydro-  the 
gen  should  give  rise  The  corona  and  prominences 
to  the  same  lines 

which  we  see  in  tbe  spectrum  of  that  gas  ? 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove  that  no 
other  substance  should  give  rise  to  them. 
The  evidence  in  tbe  case  is  much  of  the 
same  nature  as  tbat  by  which  we  recognize 
the  picture  of  a  friend,  and  conclude  tbat  it 
is  not  the  picture  of  any  body  else.  For  any 
thing  we  can  prove  to  tbe  contrary  another 
person  might  have  the  very  same  features 
in  all  respects,  and  might  therefore  make 
tbe  very  same  picture.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  know  that  practically  no  two  men 
whom  we  bave  ever  seen  do  look  exactly 
alike,  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  tbat 
they  should  look  so.  The  case  is  just  tbe 
same  in  spectrum  analysis.  Among  all  the 
numerous  simple  substances  which  bave 
been  examined  with  the  spectroscope  no 
two  give  tbe  same  system  of  brigbt  lines. 
It  is  therefore  exceedingly  improbable  that 
a  given  system  of  brigbt  lines  should  be  pro- 
duced by  more  than  one  substance.  From 
what  has  been  said  you  will  perceive  tbat 
spectral  analysis  can  tell  us  only  of  bodies 
which  exist  as  vapor  in  tbe  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  or  planets.  A  great  many  known 
vsubstances  are  thus  recognizable  in  tbe  sun's 
atmosphere  by  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  Iron,  for  instance,  magnesia,  and 
hydrogen  are  always  strongly  indicated. 

The  spectroscope  has  also,  within  tbe  past 
six  years,  shown  tbat  tbe  sun  is  at  all  times 
shooting  up  immense  volumes  of  fiery  vapor. 
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are  shown  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,/,  g,  as  observed  at  Des  Moines. 

These  masses  of  vapor  have  for  several  cen- 
turies been  seen  during  total  eclipses  of  tbe 
sun,  but  their  nature  remained  entirely  un- 
known until  tbe  spectroscope  was  applied 
to  them.  Tbis  instrument  shows  that  they 
consist  chiefly  of  hydrogen  gas.  With  a 
powerful  spectroscope,  aided  by  a  small  tel- 
escope, they  can  be  observed  at  all  times 
when  tbe  air  is  quite  clear.  A  number  of 
eminent  spectroscopists  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  these  observations,  and  we  may 
hope  to  learn  from  them  something  more 
than  we  yet  know  of  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  tbe  globe  from  which  we  derive  our  ligbt 
and  heat. 

Tbe  spectroscope  can  be  applied  to  tbe 
stars  with  as  much  success  as  to  tbe  sun.  It 
is  thus  found  tbat  tbe  physical  constitution 
of  the  stars  is,  for  tbe  most  part,  of  the  same 
general  nature  with  that  of  tbe  sun ;  in  fact, 
that  the  stars  are  themselves  suns.  They 
consist  of  immense  masses  of  solid  or  liquid 
matter  in  a  state  of  glowing  heat,  surround- 
ed by  vapors  which  exercise  a  selective  ab- 
sorption upon  the  light  of  tbe  star  as  it 
passes  through  them. 

IX.— COMETS  AND  METEORS. 

The  celestial  movements,  as  I  bave  already 
described  them,  take  place  with  a  majestic 
regularity  which  has  in  all  ages  impressed 
the  minds  of  men  with  a  sense  of  tbe  un- 
cbangeableness  of  tbe  heavens.     But  tbis 
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regularity  is  from  time  to  time  broken  by  , 
the  apparition  of  bodies  of  an  extraordinary 
aspect,  which  hover  in  the  heavens  for  a  few- 
days  or  weeks,  and  then  disappear,  to  be 
never  again  heard  from.  Comets  have  ap- 
peared, at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  from  the 
period  of  the  earliest  historical  records,  the 
last  one  having  been  seen  by  nearly  every 
body  in  the  northwestern  horizon  only  a  few 
months  ago.  In  days  when  men  thought 
that  the  heavens  were  only  a  little  larger 
than  the  earth,  that  the  celestial  movements 
were  under  the  control  of  beings  like  the 
kings  and  warriors  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  latter  was  the  only  world  in  space,  these 
bodies  were  looked  upon  as  portending  great 
calamities  here  below — war,  pestilence,  the 
death  of  kings,  and  the  fall  of  empires.  In- 
deed, as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  we  are 
informed  that  Pope  Calixtus  ordered  prayers 
to  be  offered  up  for  protection  against  the 
Turks  and  the  comet — a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  poj)ular  myth  of  the 
pope's  bull  against  the  comet.  According- 
ly, in  a  great  many  cases,  we  find  the  ac- 
count of  a  comet  connected  with  the  death 
of  some  emperor,  or  the  occurrence  of  some 
great  event.  Perhaps  in  the  simple  fact 
that  we  of  the  present  day  look  on  these 
bodies  without  terror  or  foreboding,  we  have 
a  fair  compensation  for  all  the  labor  the 
world  has  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  heavens. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  comets,  we  may 
say  that  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  plainly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  generally  appear  in  the 
course  of  a  century ;  so  that  if  any  person 
grows  to  mature  age  without  seeing  one,  it 
is  because  he  does  not  make  proper  use  of 
his  eyes.  The  appearance  of  a  bright  comet 
is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
it.  It  consists  of  three  portions,  known  as 
the  nucleus,  the  coma,  and  the  tail.  The 
first  is  a  bright  central  point,  looking  ex- 
actly like  a  star,  from  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell  it  but  for  the  foggy  appear- 
ance of  its  light.  This  arises  from  the 
"  coma,"  which  is  an  envelope  of  white  neb- 
ulous light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  and 
gradually  shading  off  in  every  direction. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  tail,  a  long  stream  of 
milky  light,  growing  wider  and  fainter  as  it 
recedes  from  the  comet,  until  the  eye  can  no 
longer  trace  it.  A  curious  feature,  noticed 
from  the  earliest  time,  is  that  the  tail  is  al- 
ways turned  from  the  sun.  The  length  of 
the  tail  is  very  various.  Sometimes  it  can 
scarcely  be  seen,  while  that  of  the  great 
comet  of  1861  extended  more  than  half-way 
across  the  heavens.  The  absolute  length 
nearly  always  amounts  to  many  millions  of 
miles. 

When  it  was  found  by  Kepler  and  Newton 
that  all  the  planets  revolved  about  the  sun 
in  conic  sections  in  exact  obedience  to  the 
law  of  gravitation,  the  question  naturally 


I  arose  whether  comets  did  not  move  in  the 
same  way,  and  subject  to  the  same  law.  It 
was  found  by  Newton  that  the  great  comet 
of  1680  did  move  in  an  orbit  so  near  a  pa- 
rabola having  the  sun  in  its  focus  that  the 
deviation  from  that  curve  could  not  be  de- 
tected by  observation,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore subject  to  the  gravitation  of  the  sun 
just  as  the  planets  were.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  body  moving  in  a  parabola,  the  velocity 
is  so  great  that  after  making  part  of  a  turn 
around  the  sun,  it  will  go  back  nearly  in 
the  direction  from  which  it  came,  never  to 
return.  The  actual  portion  of  the  orbit  in 
which  the  comet  could  be  observed  was  so 
small  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  a  parabola  and  a  very  long  ellipse ; 
and  if  the  latter  were  the  orbit,  the  comet 
would  ultimately  return,  though  it  might  be 
only  after  the  lapse  of  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
comet  has  not  returned  yet,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  flying  away  from  the  sun 
to  this  day ;  if  so,  it  is  now  far  outside  the 
orbit  of  the  most  distant  planet. 

It  was  Halley,  the  friend  and  co-worker 
of  Newton,  to  whom  was  reserved  the  honor 
of  first  showing  that  at  least  one  comet  re- 
volved around  the  sun  in  a  regular  period. 
A  great  comet  appeared  in  1682,  and  in  cal- 
culating the  position  of  its  orbit  Halley 
found  that  it  coincided  almost  exactly  with 
that  of  a  comet  which  had  been  observed 
by  Kepler  in  1607.  If  I  were  to  draw  the 
two  orbits  on  this  page  the  lines  would  be 
so  close  together  they  would  almost  run  into 
one  throughout  their  entire  length.  It  was 
almost  certain  that  the  two  comets  were 
really  the  same  body,  which  had  returned 
to  its  perihelion  after  the  lapse  of  seventy- 
five  years.  If  this  were  so,  it  ought  to  have 
returned  every  seventy -five  years  during 
past  centuries.  So,  searching  the  records 
of  observations,  Halley  found  that  a  comet 
had  been  observed  in  1531  moving  in  al- 
most exactly  the  same  orbit.  There  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  this  was  really 
a  comet  moving  around  the  sun  in  a  veiy 
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el OD gated  orbit,  for  although  the  length  of 
the  intervals  between  its  several  apparitions 
was  not  always  the  same,  the  difference  was 
no  greater  than  would  result  from  the  effect 
of  the  attraction  of  the  planets.  Halley 
therefore  ventured  to  predict  that  the  comet 
would  appear  again  about  the  end  of  1758 
or  the  beginning  of  1759.  Meanwhile  math- 
ematicians found  out  how  to  calculate  the 
effects  of  planetary  attraction,  and  making 
the  necessary  allowances,  Clairaut  of  France 
computed  that  the  comet  would  return  in 
the  middle  of  April,  1759,  but  announced  also 
that  the  imperfections  of  his  calculations 
might  lead  to  an  error  of  thirty  days.  Actu- 
ally the  comet  returned  to  its  perihelion  on 
the  12th  of  March  of  that  year. 

The  next  return  was  in  1835.  Mathemat- 
ical science  had  made  such  great  advances 
that  the  time  was  predicted  within  three 
days.  The  next  return  of  this  most  inter- 
esting of  all  comets  will  take  place  about 
the  year  1910 ;  I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  ex- 
act year  now,  but  no  doubt  before  it  appears 
astronomers  will  be  able  to  announce  the 
very  day  when  it  will  pass  perihelion. 

When  the  heavens  came  to  be  swept  with 
telescopes,  it  was  found  that  comets  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  appeared 
with  great  frequency.  The  more  careful  the 
search,  the  more  frequently  they  were  found ; 
and  now  hardly  a  year  passes  without  one 
or  two  new  ones,  and  sometimes  five  or  six. 
A  large  majority  of  these  seem  to  move  in 
parabolic  orbits,  and  if  they  ever  return  at 
all,  it  will  be  only  after  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries. But  a  couple 
of  dozen  or  so  have 
been  found  to  be 
periodic,  returning 
at  intervals  vary- 
ing from  four  or 
five  years  all  the 
way  up  to  seventy 
or  eighty.  For  any 
thing  we  know,  all 
the  comets  may  be 
destined  to  return 
some  time.  There 
is  little  doubt  that 
the  great  comet  of 
1858,  the  most  brill- 
iant  that  has  ap- 
peared this  centu- 
ry, returns  in  about 
1900  years,  but 
there  is  none  of 
more  than  eighty 
years  which  has 
certainly  been  seen 
at  more  than  one 
return  to  the  sun. 

To  the  question. 
What  is  a  comet? 
science  is  still  un- 
able to  return  a  defi- 


nite answer.  When  examined  with  the  spec- 
troscope, the  most  of  the  light  of  all  comets 
seems  to  be  separated  into  three  bright  bauds. 
By  the  rules  of  spectrum  analysis  already 
given,  this  would  indicate  that  the  comet  is 
a  gaseous  body  shining  by  its  own  light. 
The  position  of  these  bands  also  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  gas  is  some  combination  of 
carbon.  But  this  opens  two  very  difficult 
questions — first,  why  does  not  this  gas  at 
once  expand  in  space,  as  we  know  every  gas 
does  when  relieved  from  pressure  ?  and  sec- 
ondly, how  can  it  remain  hot  enough  to  shine 
by  its  own  light?  It  seems  pretty  certain 
that  the  brighter  comets  can  not  be  wholly 
gaseous.  The  first  such  comet  which  has 
appeared  since  the  introduction  of  the  spec- 
troscope is  that  of  last  summer,  and  the  nu- 
cleus of  this  one  gave  a  continuous  spec- 
trum, but  the  coma  showed  bright  lines,  as 
other  comets  had  done. 

To  the  telescope  the  nucleus  of  a  comet 
looks  quite  solid,  and  it  is  probably  either  a 
large  solid  or  liquid  body,  or  au  immense 
cloud  of  such  bodies  of  small  size  individu- 
ally, but  so  great  in  number  that  we  can  not 
see  through  them.  The  most  plausible  the- 
ory that  can  be  formed  respecting  the  coma 
and  tail  is  that  the  nucleus  is  composed  of 
some  substance  which  is  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  solar  rays,  and  thus  forms  a  cloud 
of  vapor  round  it.  This  cloud  of  vapor  is  the 
coma.  Now  comes  the  most  mysterious  op- 
eration of  all.  The  material  composing  the 
coma,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it,  is  re- 
pelled by  the  sun,  and  driven  off  into  space 
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iu  a  continuous 
stream,  just  as 
smoke  rises  from 
a  chimney.  It  is 
this  stream  of  va- 
por which  consti- 
tutes the  tail.  The 
great  problem  of 
comets  is,  Why 
does  the  sun  repel 
the  vapor  which 
rises  from  the  com- 
et instead  of  at- 
tracting it,  as  he 
does  every  other 
known  form  of 
matter  ?  The  only 
theory  of  this  ac- 
tion which  has  any 
thing  worthy  of 
consideration  is 

that  of  Zollner,  a  young  German  physicist 
of  much  eminence,  now  a  professor  iu  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  He  assumes  that 
the  sun  is  an  electrified  body,  and  that  the 
vapor  which  rises  from  the  comet  becomes 
electrified  in  the  same  way  with  the  sun, 
and  is  thus  repelled.  He  also  maintains 
that  the  light  of  telescopic  comets  is  most- 
ly produced  by  discharges  of  electricity 
through  the  vapors  which  compose  it,  which 
accounts  for  the  spectrum  consisting  of 
bright  bands.  The  principal  drawback  to 
this  theory  is  that  we  have  no  independent 
evidence  that  either  the  sun  or  the  comet  is 
electrified.  Could  this  be  proved,  no  serious 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  would 
remain,  and  we  might  consider  the  problem 
of  the  constitution  of  comets  as  satisfactori- 
ly solved. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  relation  of 
a  remarkable  character  has  been  found  be- 
tween comets  and  shooting-stars.  The  na- 
ture of  the  latter  is  perfectly  understood. 
The  earth,  in  its  passage  around  the  sun,  is 
continually  encountering  vast  numbers  of 
minute  bodies,  each  revolving  in  its  own  or- 
bit around  the  sun.  These  bodies  probably 
weigh  only  a  few  grains  each.  Striking  the 
atmosphere  with  the  enormous  velocity  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  produces  a  degree  of 
heat  which  instantly  burns  them  up,  with 
the  production  of  a  most  brilliant  light. 
This  light  it  is  which  produces  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shooting -star.  These  bodies 
have  never  been  seen  except  by  the  light  of 
their  own  destruction ;  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  orbit  in  which  any 
isolated  one  revolves.  But  when  there  is  a 
meteoric  shower  this  orbit  may  be  deter- 
mined with  considerable  accuracy  by  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  meteor  paths,  and  it  was 
thus  found  that  the  meteors  which  i)roduced 
the  great  showers  of  18G6  and  1867  traveled 
in  the  identical  orbit  with  a  comet  seen  in 
the  former  year.    We  can  not  avoid  the  con- 
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viction  that  these  bodies  are  simply  frag- 
ments of  the  comet  which  it  has  gradually 
been  throwing  off  and  leaving  behind  in  its 
journey.  Since  that  time  other  meteoric 
showers  have  been  found  associated  with 
comets  in  the  same  way.  Very  curious  in 
this  connection  is  the  association  of  the 
showier  of  meteors  on  the  evening  of  October 
27,  1872,  with  the  lost  comet  of  Biela,  of 
which  you  have  probably  heard.  This  com- 
et was  formerly  bright  enough  to  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  but  grew  fainter  at  every  re- 
turn, and  at  last  disappeared  from  view  in 
even  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  On  Oc- 
ber  27  of  every  year  the  earth  passes  very 
near  the  orbit  of  this  comet,  and  in  1872,  al- 
though the  comet  itself  could  not  be  seen, 
some  of  its  fragments  showed  themselves  in 
the  air  as  a  meteoric  shower. 

X.— THE  STELLAR  UNIVERSE. 

We  have  in  these  talks  passed  in  review 
a  number  of  the  more  prominent  and  inter- 
esting features  of  the  heavens.  We  have 
been  mainly  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
solar  system,  comprising  those  bodies  wliich 
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are,  astronomically  speaking,  right  around 
us.  But  what  are  these  thousands  of  stars 
we  can  see  with  the  naked  eye,  and  those 
millions  we  see  with  the  telescope  ?  What 
is  this  "  universal  frame"  in  which  our  earth 
and  all  its  kingdoms  and  peoples,  our  sun 
and  our  planets,  with  all  their  attendants, 
are  but  an  insignificant  speck  of  star  dust  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  sublimest  questions  we 
can  ask  of  astronomy,  but  it  is  one  to  which 
she  is  not  yet  able  to  give  a  definite  answer. 
What  we  wish  to  know  is,  first,  how  the  in- 
dividual stars  are  constituted — what  a  star 
is,  in  fact.  Then  we  should  know  their 
distances,  their  motions,  their  distribution 
through  space,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
space  which  they  fill.  Finally,  we  should 
know  the  bond  of  connection  among  them, 
and  in  what  respect  they  constitute  a  whole. 
I  shall  briefly  indicate  what  is  known  or 
supposed  of  these  various  questions. 

Of  what  a  star  is  the  telescope  can  hardly 
tell  us  more  than  the  naked  eye.  To  the 
latter  the  star  is  nothing  more  than  a  lucid 
point,  and  in  the  most  powerful  telescope  it 
is  only  a  brighter  point.  Until  starlight 
was  analyzed  with  the  spectroscope  we 
could  only  judge  from  analogy  that  the 
stars,  being  suns,  were  probably  constituted 
like  our  sun.  But  this  instrument  shows 
that  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  though 
we  do  not  yet  know  enough  of  what  our  sun 
itself  is  to  tell  from  this  alone  what  a  star  is. 

Until  the  present  century  was  well  on  its 
way  we  were  as  much  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  distances  of  the  stars  as  we  were  with 
respect  to  their  nature.  The  only  way  of 
measuring  these  distances  is  by  the  method 
of  parallaxes,  already  explained.  The  earth 
in  its  annual  course  around  the  sun  sweeps 
around  a  circle  of  185,000,000  of  miles  in  di- 
ameter, so  that  we  have  a  base-line  of  this 
enormous  length  with  which  to  triangulate 
out  to  the  stars.  Determine  the  exact  di- 
rection of  a  star  properly  situated  now,  and 
again  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  and  the 
change  of  direction  not  otherwise  account- 
ed for  may  be  attributed  to  parallax,  and 
will  afford  an  index  to  the  star's  distance. 
For  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  Copernicus  promulgated  the  theory 
of  the  earth's  motion,  astronomers  have 
sought  to  detect  and  measure  this  change. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope  Tycho 
Brahe  made  the  most  careful  observations 
of  the  altitudes  of  stars  without  being  able 
to  find  any  change  whatever.  When  the 
telescope  was  applied  to  astronomical  meas- 
urements a  vast  step  forward  in  accuracy 
was  made,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
we  find  Picard,  the  Cassinis,  Flamsteed, 
Roemer,  and  a  number  of  others  working  at 
the  same  problem,  in  every  way  their  in- 
genuity could  suggest,  without  success.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
problem  was  taken  up  by  Bradley,  with  an 
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instrument  much  more  delicate  than  any  be- 
fore applied,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  that  he  discovered  the  phenome- 
non of  "  aberration,"  already  described.  But 
this  apparent  change  of  direction  of  the  stars 
could  not  be  attributed  to  parallax,  because 
the  direction  was  the  same  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  base-line,  and  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
it  that  the  greatest  deviation  took  place. 
The  efforts  were  continued  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  astronomers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  without  any  better  result. 
Apparent  changes  like  those  which  would 
result  from  parallax  were  sometimes  found, 
but  critical  examination  showed  that  they 
were  really  due  to  changes  in  the  instru- 
ments produced  by  temperature  and  other 
causes. 

It  was  now  seen  pretty  certainly  that  the 
parallax  of  even  the  brighter  stars  must  be 
less  than  a  second,  and  that  to  determine  it 
some  instrument  must  be  found  which  could 
be  at  all  times  relied  on  to  give  results  cor- 
rect to  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  the  question 
was  taken  up  by  one  who,  though  little 
known  to  the  general  public,  may  fairly 
rank  as  the  greatest  practical  astronomer 
of  the  century.  Bessel  had  at  Konigsberg 
only  what  would  now  be  considered  a  very 
small  and  insuflQciently  equipped  observa- 
tory, but  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  care- 
fully investigating  the  errors  to  which  all 
his  instruments  were  subject,  as  well  as  ev- 
ery other  cause  which  could  influence  the  re- 
sults of  observations,  which  has  almost  revo- 
lutionized instrumental  astronomy,  and  has 
enabled  the  astronomers  of  the  present  time 
to  attain  a.degree  of  accuracy  in  their  results 
which  would  have  been  thought  impossible 
a  century  ago.  The  instrument  with  which 
he  succeeded  in  determining  the  parallax  of 
a  star  was  the  heliometer.  This  instrument 
is  essentially  a  telescope,  of  which  the  object- 
glass  is  sawed  in  two  across  the  centre.  If 
the  two  pieces  are  put  together  as  they  were 
in  the  first  place,  an  image  of  a  star  will  be 
formed  in  the  focus  just  as  if  the  glass  were 
in  one  piece.  But  if  the  two  pieces  are  slid 
along  past  each  other,  each  half  having  its 
own  focus,  there  will  be  two  images  of  a  star, 
one  formed  by  each  piece,  the  distance  apart 
of  which  will  be  equal  to  the  distance  the 
pieces  have  slid.  If  there  are  two  stars  near 
each  other,  and  the  glasses  be  slid  till  the 
easternmost  image  of  one  star  comes  exact- 
ly over  the  westernmost  image  of  the  other, 
the  distance  of  the  images  of  the  two  stars, 
as  it  would  be  were  there  but  one  glass,  is 
proportional  to  the  distance  the  two  glass 
halves  have  been  slid.  The  latter  distance 
can  be  regulated  and  measured  with  great 
exactness  by  having  the  motion  made  by  a 
fine  screw,  and  thus  the  angular  distance  of 
the  two  stars  can  be  determined  when  the 
focal  length  of  the  telescope  is  known. 
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The  method  employed  by  Bessel  and  most 
of  his  successors  in  determining  the  parallax 
of  a  fixed  star  is  this :  Some  star  is  selected 
which  either  from  its  brilliancy  or  its  proper 
motion  is  supposed  to  be  comparatively  near 
our  system.    One  or  two  very  small  stars  are 
then  sought  for  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  bright  one.  The 
former,  from  their  smallness,  are  supposed 
to  be  immensely  more  distant  than  the  lat- 
ter, though,  as  seen  in  the  telescope,  they 
may  seem  right  alongside  of  it.   The  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  must  then  produce  a 
change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars 
as  seen  in  the  telescope  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  lights  already  illustrated.    It  was  this 
change  in  the  case  of  the  star  61  Cygni  that 
Bessel  sought  to  determine  by  his  measures 
with  the  heliometer.    Continuing  his  obser- 
vations for  some  years,  he  found  that  as  the 
earth  swung  from  one  side  of  its  orbit  to  the 
other  the  star  seemed  to  swing  one-third  of  a 
second  on  each  side  of  its  position.  The  great 
problem  was  solved.    Bessel's  determination 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  as  I  have 
already  said,  and  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen 
stars  within  a  million  times  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun.    Immense  as  are  the 
distances  of  the  few  stars  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, nearly  all  the  others,  even  those  vis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye,  are  situated  at  distances 
immensely  greater.    We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  fainter  stars  are  really 
as  bright,  on  the  average,  as  larger  ones,  and 
that  their  faintness  arises  entirely  from  the 
immense  distance  at  which  we  see  them. 
But  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  form 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  those  wliich  are 
seen  with  great  telescopes.    I  believe  that 
the  great  Washington  telescope  already  men- 
tioned will  show  from  thirty  to  fifty  mill- 
ions of  stars.    The  smallest  stars  we  can  see 
through  it  are  probably  more  than  a  thousand 
times  as  far  as  the  brightest  that  we  see  in 
the  heavens,  such  as  Sirius  and  a  Lyrae.  You 
see  that  our  sun  with  his  whole  retinue  of 
planets  is  hardly  more  than  a  point  in  the 
stellar  universe.  Taking  the  distances  which 
I  have  already  given,  you  perceive  that  the 
nearest  star  is  more  than  six  thousand  times 
as  far  as  the  farthest  planet.    The  distance 
of  the  farthest  the  telescope  will  show  can 
not  be  accurately  estimated,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably so  great  that  light  would  take  ten  thou- 
sand years  to  pass  over  it.    Even  then  we 
have  no  certainty  that  this  is  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  the  universe.    But  the  stars  beyond 
this  are  probably  more  thinly  scattered  than 
they  are  inside  this  limit;  in  other  words, 
if  we  do  not  see  the  limit  of  the  universe 
itself,  we  i)robably  see  the  limit  of  its  densest 
portion.    It  is  of  course  beyond  human  pow- 
er to  say  how  far  the  stars  may  be  scattered 
tlirough  those  portions  of  space  which  our 
telescopes  can  not  reach. 

Our  next  question  is,  according  to  what  law, 


if  anj'-,  are  the  stars  distributed  throughout 
space  ?  It  needs  only  a  glance  at  the  heav- 
ens with  the  naked  eye  to  show  that  this 
distribution  is  by  no  means  uniform,  but 
that  in  certain  regions  many  of  the  stars  are 
aggregated  in  clusters,  while  in  other  re- 
gions there  are  very  few  to  be  seen.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  distri- 
bution is  brought  out  with  the  telescope. 
Pointing  this  instrument  on  any  part  of  the 
Milky  Way,  we  find  it  to  be  formed  by  the 
scattered  light  of  uncounted  millions  of 
stars  too  faint  to  be  individually  seen  with 
the  unaided  vision.  If  we  could  see  the 
whole  Milky  Way  at  once,  we  should  find  it 
to  extend  like  a  girdle  round  the  whole 
heavens.  With  the  most  powerful  telescopes 
the  number  of  small  stars  visible  in  this  gir- 
dle is  greater  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  heav- 
ens. We  thus  have  the  singular  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  suns  which  make  up  the 
invisible  universe  are  condensed  into  a  vast 
girdle  or  irregular  and  broken  ring,  and  that 
our  sun  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  plane 
of  this  ring,  and  not  far  from  its  centre.  We 
can  hardly  even  guess  at  the  dimensions  of 
this  ring,  but  light  itself  would  probably  re- 
quire hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  years 
to  fly  across  it. 

Our  last  and  greatest  question  is,  whether 
these  stars  are  entirely  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  each  one  moving  on 
in  its  own  infinite  orbit,  or  whether  they 
form  a  system,  every  member  of  which  re- 
volves around  the  same  centre,  like  our  sun 
and  planets  do.  The  latter  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite idea.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
celebrated  theory  of  Madler,  that  Alcyone  is 
the  central  sun  of  our  universe.  But  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  this  theory,  sublime 
though  it  is,  has  not  the  slightest  evidence 
to  sustain  it.  It  is  true,  as  I  remarked  in 
our  first  conversation,  that  very  slow  mo- 
tions among  the  stars  are  known  to  exist; 
but  they  do  not  follow  any  regular  law,  as 
they  would  if  they  all  took  place  around 
some  centre.  So  far  as  yet  observed  each 
star  moves  forward  in  its  own  straight  line, 
and  these  lines  cross  each  other  in  all  sort« 
of  ways. 

The  most  singular  fact  connected  with  the 
proper  motions  of  the  stars  is  that  one  or 
two  stars  are  flying  through  space  with  such 
enormous  rapidity  that  the  combined  attrac- 
tion of  all  the  stars  visible  with  the  telescope 
could  never  stop  them.  This  seems  to  be  es- 
pecially the  case  with  a  small  star,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  designated  in  astronomic- 
al literature  as  "  Groombridge,  1830,"  from 
the  name  of  the  astronomer  who  first  record- 
ed its  position.  The  rate  of  motion  of  this 
star  is  about  seven  seconds  per  year — the 
greatest  known.  It  was  hence  concluded 
that  it  must  be  very  near  us,  and  a  number 
of  astronomers  have  sought  to  determine  its 
parallax,  but  have  found  it  to  be  only  about 
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a  tenth  of  a  second.  Its  apparent  motion 
in  a  year  being  seventy  times  its  parallax,  it 
moves  at  least  seventy  times  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun  in  a  year,  or  eight- 
een millions  of  miles  every  day,  and  more 
than  200  miles  every  second.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  distribution,  masses,  and  num- 


ber of  the  stars,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
attraction  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe 
can  never  stop  this  headlong  s{)eed,nor  bring 
this  star  into  any  orbit,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  will  pass  through  our  universe, 
and  leave  it  entirely  in  its  passage  through 
infinite  space.    If  we  had  accurate  observa- 
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tions  of  the  star's  position  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago,  we  could  speak  with 
more  certainty  of  its  destiny.  We  may  ex- 
pect that  our  posterity  of  a  few  thousand 
years  hence  will,  by  the  aid  of  the  observa- 
tions and  tables  we  shall  transmit  to  them, 
be  able  to  come  to  a  defiuite  conclusion  re- 
specting the  age  and  the  structure  of  the 
universe.  But  at  present  we  have  no  con- 
clusive evidence  of  any  connection  at  all  be- 
tween the  several  stars,  such  as  exists  among 
the  planets  and  satellites  of  our  system,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  double  stars.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
gravitation  itself  extends  to  distances  so 
enormous  as  those  which  separate  the  stars 
from  each  other.  It  is  true  that  few,  if  any, 
astronomers  would  doubt  that  it  does  so  ex- 
tend ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  its  action 
must  then  be  exceedingly  small.  In  the  next 
place,  if  we  grant  this,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  stars  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  them  from  all  flying  away 
from  each  other  in  virtue  of  the  proper  mo- 
tions which  they  are  seen  to  possess.  It 
would,  however,  take  millions  of  years  for 
this  to  occur ;  so  that  the  universe,  as  we  see 
it,  is  fitted  to  endure  unchanged  through  pe- 
riods of  time  far  beyond  those  of  which  man 
can  form  any  conception. 

XI.— THE  PRESENT  WORK  OF  ASTRONOMERS. 

No  doubt  you  think  the  business  of  an  as- 
tronomer is  to  gaze  through  his  telescope  at 
the  stars.  As  there  are  several  hundred  peo- 
X^le  in  the  world  who  are  now  employed  as 
astronomers,  being  either  students  of  the 
science  or  astronomers  by  profession,  you 
wonder  what  they  can  all  find  to  look  at 
that  has  not  been  fully  observed  since  the 
time  of  Herschel,  and  why  they  do  not  get 
tired  of  looking.  But  you  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  simple  star-gazing  forms  any 
important  part  of  the  work  of  an  astrono- 
mer. The  principal  problem  of  the  astrono- 
my of  the  present  day  is  the  determination 
of  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies. 
To  find  how  such  a  body  is  moving  we  must 
know  its  position  in  the  heavens  at  two  or 
more  times — the  more  the  better.  I  have 
before  tried  to  give  you  an  idea  how  posi- 
tions in  the  heavens  are  determined.  Any 
one  observation  of  position  is  liable  to  many 
errors,  small  and  great,  arising  from  the  im-^ 
perfections  of  the  instrument,  and  accident- 
al mistakes  in  pointing  the  instrument  or 
recording  the  numerous  numbers  on  which 
a  position  depends.  Hence  two  or  three  ob- 
servations must  be  made  and  calculated  be- 
fore we  can  be  sure  of  the  exact  position  of 
the  star.  And  an  hour's  calculation  may  bo 
recjuired  to  reduce  one  observation.  Then, 
as  the  position  must  be  determined  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  course  of  years  before  the 
motion  of  a  star  can  be  decided  on,  you  see 
how  much  time  and  labor  are  required  to  de- 


termine the  motion  of  a  single  star.  Con- 
sider that  a  million  or  two  of  stars  are  visi- 
ble with  an  ordinary  telescope,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  work  of  determining  the  posi- 
tions of  them  all  would  occupy  all  the  as- 
tronomers of  the  world  for  generations.  As 
I  have  already  indicated,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense distances  of  the  stars,  their  apparent 
motions  are  so  slow  that  it  will  require  cen- 
turies of  observation  to  determine  them  with 
accuracy.  Among  the  millions  of  visible 
stars  there  are  not  a  hundred  thousand  the 
positions  of  which  have  yet  been  exactly  de- 
termined. 

Now  look  at  the  solar  system.  We  have, 
besides  the  sun,  eight  large  planets,  nearly  a 
hundred  and  forty  small  ones  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  eighteen 
moons.  Tables  of  the  movements  of  the 
earth  and  the  brighter  planets  must  be  kept 
up  with  such  precision  and  certainty  that 
the  captain  of  a  ship  years  hence  shall  be 
able  to  learn  from  his  nautical  almanac  the 
exact  altitude  of  sun  or  planet  at  any  re- 
quired day,  hour,  and  minute.  On  the  accu- 
racy of  this  information  he  must  often  risk 
his  ship  and  all  on  board.  To  determine 
the  motions  of  a  single  planet  or  satellite 
under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  all 
the  other  bodies  which  aff"ect  it  involves  an 
amount  of  labor  of  which  no  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  can  form  any 
conception.  Several  mathematicians  have 
spent  ten  years  or  more  of  unremitting  labor 
in  working  out  the  algebraic  formulse  which 
express  the  motions  of  the  moon,  and  enable 
them  to  be  calculated.  As  time  advances, 
the  number  of  observations  increases,  and 
greater  accuracy  of  results  is  required.  The 
labor  increases  enormously,  so  that  future 
corrections  to  the  tables  must  be  the  com- 
bined work  of  several.  The  French  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  has  for  eight  years  past  been 
offering  a  prize  for  new  tables  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  without  securing  a  single 
competitor.  You  will  not  now  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  in  investigating  the  laws  of 
the  celestial  motions  there  would  be  work  to 
keep  all  the  observatories  of  the  world  act- 
ively employed  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  subjects  to 
be  investigated  besides  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  nearly  all  such  inves- 
tigations require  the  co-operation  of  many 
observers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  sun.  Observations  of 
the  solar  spots  seem  to  show  that  they  run 
in  a  period  of  between  ten  and  twelve  years. 
The  source  of  this  period  is  still  an  entire 
mystery.  In  fact,  there  are  more  mysteries 
in  the  constitution  of  the  sun  now  than  there 
were  before  the  spectroscope  was  known, 
and  before  we  can  hope  to  penetrate  them 
we  must  have  a  long  series  of  observations 
of  solar  phenomena  both  with  the  telescope 
and  the  spectroscope. 
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Another  class  of  interesting  objects  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  many  astronomers 
are  the  variable  stars.  There  are  perhaps  a 
hundred  stars  the  light  of  which  is  known 
to  vary  in  intensity.  One  conclusion  which 
the  observations  of  these  changes  has  led  to 
is  that  the  so-called  "new  stars"  which  on 
several  occasions  have  suddenly  blazed  out 
in  the  heavens  are  really  only  variable  stars, 
and  were  in  the  same  place  before,  only  too 
faint  to  be  noticed  by  the  eye.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  sometimes  causes  a  star 
thus  to  blaze  out  and  increase  its  light  and 
lieat  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times.  Be- 
cause if  such  a  thing  should  happen  to  our 
sun,  every  living  thing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  elements 
would  literally  melt  with  fervent  heat.  But 
lie  has  shone  so  long  without  any  change  in 
his  light  and  heat  that  we  need  not  feel  in 
any  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  planets 
is  another  subject  of  astronomical  investiga- 


tion. Jupiter  is  an  object  of  especial  inter- 
est to  the  astronomers  engaged  in  these  re- 
searches. It  now  seems  j)robable  that  most 
of  the  planets  are  covered  with  layers  of 
clouds  and  vapor  so  thick  that  the  rays  of 
the  siin  can  not  penetrate  to  their  surfaces. 
In  the  case  of  Jupiter  these  layers  of  vapor 
assume  various  colors,  the  cause  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  out. 

You  now  see  that  if  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  heavens  compared  with  what  was 
known  in  past  ages,  we  know  very  little 
compared  with  what  there  is  to  learn,  and 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  work  for  all  the  as- 
tronomical investigators  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  able  to  give  you  only  a  very 
short  and  summary  survey  of  the  work  of 
astronomers  in  exploring  the  heavens.  The 
subject  is  altogether  too  vast  to  be  disposed 
of  in  so  simple  a  way.  I  shall  be  satisfied 
if  I  have  given  you  some  general  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  great  discoveries  of  as- 
tronomy have  been  made. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  AN  EXILE. 


[The  letters  and  papers  of  the  following  narrative 
were  accidentally  found  in  a  rusty  metal  casket 
among  a  heap  of  ruins  and  ashes  beneath  the  ground- 
floor  of  one  of  the  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  Naples 
destroyed  by  the  recent  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The 
house  had  been  too  humble  even  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  any  of  the  Neapolitan  nobles,  though  it  may 
have  belonged  to  one  of  their  retainers ;  but  how  this 
small  metal  box  with  the  faded  manuscript  came 
there,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  secreted  in  the 
walls  of  a  vault  or  cellar,  probably  during  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  those  who  have  trans- 
mitted the  papers  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  At 
any  rate,  this  is  all  the  account  they  think  it  prudent 
to  give,  being  apparently  in  fear  (and  they  more  than 
hint  this)  of  causing  offense  to  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  a  once  powerful  noble. 

The  extraordinary  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  truth- 
ful recital  of  some  of  the  deeds  that  were  enacted 
under  a  despotic  rule  (when  private  atrocities  could 
even  surpass  such  public  vengeances  as  were  remorse- 
lessly practiced  down  to  the  days  of  Pellico  and  Baron 
Poerio)  has  obviously  been  written  first  in  English,  for 
greater  safety,  and  then  translated  by  the  lady  herself 
into  Italian.  No  complete  copy  of  either  is  said  to 
exist,  and  the  present  narrative  is  made  up  from  frag- 
ments of  the  two  copies.  The  Italian  portions  carry 
■with  them  their  own  evidence  of  having  been  written 
by  one  who  thought  in  English,  as  they  continually 
seek  to  render  the  English  idiom  and  phraseology. 

The  asterisks  and  other  signs  of  omitted  passages  do 
not  always  denote  the  suppression  of  portions,  which 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  trage- 
dy in  the  Cenci  family)  were  too  shocking  realities  to 
be  recorded,  but  also  actual  gaps  caused  by  the  writ- 
ing having  become  quite  illegiWe  from  mildew  and 
rust,  while  here  and  there  portions  have  been  lost,  or 
purposely  torn  off  and  destroyed. 

These  letters  and  papers  were  evidently  addressed 
to  some  dear  female  friend  of  early  years,  though  not 
a  relative ;  but  they  could  never  have  been  received, 
and  were  no  doubt  seized  upon  and  secreted  for  some 
sinister  purpose  on  the  death  of  the  ill-starred  lady. 

It  scarcely  becomes  the  humble  position  of  an  editor 
and  translator  under  the  present  circumstances  to  of- 
fer any  critical  or  other  remarks.  All  that  he  will 
venture  will  be  in  half  a  dozen  words.  Certain  cruel 
atrocities,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  well  known 
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to  have  been  practiced  in  various  parts  of  Italy — and 
nowhere  worse  than  in  Naples— are  never  likely  to  be 
repeated,  thanks  to  such  patriots  as  Mazzini  and  Gar- 
ibaldi. With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Emilia  Darano,  it  is  a  curious  problem, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  something  extraordinary  in  the 
alternations  of  miserable  weakness  with  an  uncon- 
querable fortitude — the  apparent  lack  of  volition  with 
a  determined  and  unshaken  continuity  of  affection 
for  her  lover,  even  while  death  is  constantly  imminent 
— an  alternate  prostration  by  suffering  from  fiend- 
like  provocations  with  reactions  of  heroic  energy. 
Her  closing  scene  is  profoundly  pathetic.  She  says 
of  herself  that  she  has  no  faculty  for  describing  things, 
but  she  certainly  tells  her  dreadful  story  with  remai-k- 
able  clearness.  The  only  exceptions  are  when  she  is 
in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium  from  the  intensity 
with  which  her  memory  revivifies  the  events  of  her 
unparalleled  trials.  An  Exile.] 

THE  LETTERS  AND  FRAGMENTS. 

FORGIVE  me,  dear,  dear  Otty,  the  length 
of  time  that  is  sure  to  elapse  before  I  am 
able  to  keep  the  promise  made  to  you  before 
I  was  taken  away  from  home  as  the  wife  of 
the  Marchese  di  Albarozzi.  Yoi*  said  you 
were  sure  I  should  have  a  thousand  strange 
things  to  tell  you,  dear ;  but,  alas !  you  could 
little  imagine  the  scenes  would  be  painted 
in  distemper  and  encaustic.  You  will  won- 
der how  such,  technical  words  come  into  my 
head,  dear  Otty,  but  you  will  understand  all 
about  that  very  soon.  Soon,  do  I  say? — 
well,  soon  or  late,  but  most  probably  much 
later  than  I  wish,  because  neither  my  head 
nor  my  hand  is  very  often  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  writing ;  and  when  it  is  done,  or  a 
certain  portion  is  done,  I  shall  then  have  to 
wait  till  means  can  be  found  to  transmit  it  to 
you.  Am  I  a  prisoner,  then  ?  Am  I  watched  ? 
Ah !  dear,  sweet  Otty,  when  we  used  to  play 
at  having  a  feast,  with  primroses  and  poll- 
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anthuses  set  out  in  paper  trays  and  scallop 
shells  in  the  garden  of  your  uncle's  house  by 
the  sea,  what  philosopher,  what  genius,  nay, 
what  angel,  could  have  foreseen  the  terrible 
contents  of  that  cloud  which  in  a  few  years 
was  to  burst  over  the  little  golden  head  you 
remember,  now  so  prematurely  gray,  and  be- 
sides so  thin,  dear,  that  the  lightest  breath 
of  wind  scatters  it  all  over  my  eyes! 

You,  so  happily  married  and  encircled, 
not  only  with  all  the  luxuries  of  India,  but 
with  tender  and  loving  hearts,  will  deeply 

feel  my          In  English  it  will  have  a  better 

chance  of  getting  safe  out  of  this  country ; 
my  Italian  translation  is  intended  for  the 
nearest  relation  of  my  dear  one,  in  case  we 
should  both  be  suddenly  cut  off.  What  I 
have  to  tell  you  has  all  transpired  within  a 
very  brief  space — in  fact,  since  I  was  carried 
away  the  victim  of  family  misfortunes,  pride, 
and  blindness.  Often  I  have  taken  up  a  pen 
when  thinking  of  you,  Otty,  intending  to 
lay  bare  the  secret  of  my  secluded,  my  worse 
than  withered  life;  but  the  pain  and  the 
loathing  disgust  at  some  things,  far  more 
than  a  sense  of  shame  or  remorse  concerning 
acts  entirely  induced  as  well  as  done  by  oth- 
ers, have  continually  rendered  me  unable  to 
write  a  single  word.  Still  from  time  to  time 
I  shall  force  myself  to  do  it,  especially  as 
there  is  always  great  relief  in  such  commu- 
nications to  those  we  love. 

That  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  an  Irish 
nobleman,  who  disappeared  abruptly  from 
fashionable  circles,  is  about  as  much  as  you 
know  of  us,  unless  your  uncle  has  communi- 
cated the  rest.  And  this,  I  fancy,  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  do,  as  he  was  aware  that 
some  of  our  family  history  was  a  tender  sub- 
ject. My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Italian  lady  of  rank,  the  widow  of  Count 

C  ,  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated 

by  Austria  after  he  had  been  shot  as  a  lead- 
er in  one  of  the  patriotic  rebellions.  Having 
nothing  to  support  herself  and  her  daugh- 
ter, she  went  on  the  stage  as  a  cantatrice. 
She  was  well  received,  chiefly  on  account 
of  her  misfortunes,  but  also  because  she  was 
regarded  as  possessed  of  a  peculiar  beauty, 
having  brilliant  light  golden  hair,  and  dark 
eyebrows,  with  long  black  eyelashes.  My 
mother's  hair  was  quite  black,  you  know ;  and 
so  was  that  of  my  father.  Curious,  wasn't 
it,  that  I  should  so  take  after  her  mother,  and 
be  so  unlike  my  own.  But  these  odd  things 
do  happen  now  and  then,  I  have  heard. 

Well,  my  father,  Lord  A  ,  at  that  time 

a  dashing  young  man  on  a  tour  through 
Italy,  seeing  that  golden  head  one  night  at 
the  opera,  fell  in  love  with  it  more  than  with 
the  singing,  and  obtained  an  introduction. 
But  directly  he  set  eyes  on  my  mother,  then 
a  girl  of  little  more  than  sixteen,  he  was 
struck  with  the  difference  between  the  real 
beauty  of  youth,  unadorned  and  not  made 
Tip  (senza  ornamenti  e  non  composto),  and  a 


pale,  care-worn  face  that  needed  rouge  and 
stage-lights  to  give  all  the  beauty  that  had 
enchanted  him,  poor  man.  So  he  married 
my  future  mother  (the  phrase,  dear,  has  a 
smack  of  my  Irish  blood,  don't  you  think  ?), 
and  took  her  straight  to  his  house  in  Lon- 
don. In  a  few  weeks  more  my  mother  would 
have  been  on  the  Italian  stage;  but  they 
both  agreed  to  keep  all  silent  on  that  mat- 
ter. 

Lord  and  Lady  A  were  equally  proud 

of  their  descent,  and  were  equally  without 
any  ideas  on  economy.  Whenever  they  saw 
any  thing  or  heard  of  any  thing  they  fan- 
cied, it  was  at  once  ordered  without  the 
slightest  thought  of  what  it  might  cost. 
They  were  comparatively  poor,  this  youth- 
ful couple,  yet  they  lived  quite  up  to  their 
position  in  society,  and  therefore  greatly  be- 
yond their  real  means,  so  that  by  the  time 
my  education,  such  as  it  was,  was  completed, 
and  I  should  have  been  introduced  into  so- 
ciety, my  father  found  himself  quite  ruined. 
They  both  seemed  as  much  astonished  at 
this  as  if  it  had  happened  to  somebody  else. 
The  wrecks  of  his  property  being  gathered 

up.  Lord  A          saw  that  there  was  barely 

sufficient  for  a  respectable  existence.  We 
therefore  were  obliged  to  quit  London,  and 
giving  up  all  society,  we  retired  to  an  old 
dilapidated  castle  on  the  coast  of  Clare,  there 
to  live  as  best  we  might,  and  at  any  rate 
avoid  the  endless  humiliations  that  attend 
the  poverty  of  a  family  of  rank  in  England. 

I  had  just  attained  my  nineteenth  year, 
when  a  rich  Italian  nobleman,  bearing:  the 
title  of  the  Marchese  di  Albarozzi,  arrived 
one  morning  at  the  castle  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  a  Neapolitan  nobleman  who 
was  not  aware  of  our  present  condition. 
He  had  been  very  intimate  with  my  father, 

Lord  A  ,  during  the  short-lived  period 

of  his  imprudent  splendor.  But  now  con- 
cealment was  impossible.  The  fallen  tur- 
ret, the  cracked  walls,  the  weed-grown  wil- 
derness, once  a  fine  garden,  our  broken  and 
faded  furniture,  not  to  speak  of  our  defaced 
china-ware  (porcellana  scagliosa),  as  well  as 
our  habiliments,  all  displayed  our  ruin  at  a 
glance.  My  mother  was  still  more  shocked 
at  the  state  of  the  bedding  in  the  only  spare 
room  that  was  habitable.  One  of  the  win- 
dows also  was  half  boarded  up,  and  the  oth- 
ers had  several  cracked  panes  pasted  over 
with  paper.  The  pride  of  an  Irish  noble- 
man, who  had  l^een  accustomed  to  all  the 
attentions  and  homage  which  they  so  com- 
monly receive  on  the  Continent,  writhed 
under  this ;  but  Lord  A   had  no  alter- 
native, and  was  compelled  at  once  to  state 
frankly  his  altered  circumstances,  and  the 
impossibility  of  his  receiving  the  marchese 
with  that  hospitality  which  his  letters  of 
introduction  would  otherwise  have  insured. 
In  fine,  he  could  only  accommodate  the  mar- 
chese for  the  night ;  and  Lady  A  would 
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never  have  consented  even  to  that  had  there 
been  any  hotel  within  reasonable  distance. 
As  for  me,  I  was  very  glad  he  was  not  to  re- 
main, as  I  had  conceived  the  utmost  antipa- 
thy to  our  distinguished  visitor  at  first  sight, 
and  this  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  first 
look  at  me. 

But,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  and  vexa- 
tion of  us  all,  the  marchese  made  very  light 
of  our  difficulties  and  scruples,  assured  Lord 

and  Lady  A  that  he  had  been  a  great 

traveler,  and  was  a  man  of  the  world.  Ho 
then  flattered  and  softened  them  by  great 
respect  and  courtly  compliments,  reminding 
them  of  their  fine  equipage  and  position 
among  his  friends  in  Naples ;  gracefully 
lauded  my  beauty  (my  grandmother's,  you 
know,  dear),  and  finally,  in  a  not  very  round- 
about way,  actually  threw  out  hints  of  his 
wish  to  ally  himself  some  day  to  a  family 
of  rank  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  As  for 
fortune,  he  had  enough  and  to  spare ;  and 
with  a  few  more  such  remarks,  he  proposed 
to  send  away  his  servants,  and  remain  a  day 
or  so  at  our  dilapidated  abode.  Lord  and 
Lady  A   seemed  to  carefully  avoid  ex- 
changing looks,  and  with  faint  apologies, 
but  evidently  changed  minds,  they  consented. 

The  horses,  carriage,  and  servants  of  the 
marchese  were  all  sent  away  to  the  nearest 
town,  except  his  valet,  a  very  old  man,  named 
Andrengo.  This  valet  was  decrepit,  or  else 
deformed — I  never  knew  which — and  with 
a  complexion  so  freckled  and  dark  that  at 
first  I  took  him  for  a  Malay  or  Eastern  slave 
of  some  kind.  His  crouching,  abject  de- 
meanor aided  this  impression.  He  was  very 
like  a  toad.  As  there  was  no  room  to  be 
had  with  us,  a  bed  was  found  for  him  at  the 
cottage  of  a  road-side  blacksmith  not  far 
distant. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  the  marchese 
did  not  depart,  nor  even  allude  to  leaving 
us,  but  constantly  paid  me  the  most  marked, 
and  all  the  more  odious,  attentions.  My 
distress  at  this  was  much  increased  on  per- 
ceiving that  Lord  and  Lady  A  evident- 
ly favored  his  suit.  It  is  not  in  my  power  as 
to  internal  character,  but  easy  enough  as  to 
all  externals,  to  give  my  impressions  of  the 
Marchese  di  Albarozzi.  He  was  very  tall, 
and  of  most  elegant  carriage  and  courtly 
manners.  He  had  a  fine  symmetrical  figure 
and  limbs,  except  that  his  arms  were  too 
long,  and  his  hands  and  feet  very  bony  and 
large.  His  face  would  have  been  consid- 
ered by  every  body  as  handsome  but  for  the 
mouth,  which  was  coarse  and  gross.  He  had 
a  small  retreating  chin,  a  large  heavy  throat, 
and  ears  that  stood  erect,  with  a  fringe  of 
hair  at  the  edges  almost  as  black  as  his  eye- 
brows. His  voice,  like  his  manners,  was 
very  subdued  and  deferential,  and  gave  the 
efiect  of  one  accustomed  to  the  highest  court 
circles.  He  seldom  looked  at  me  in  a  direct 
way,  though  very  often  by  indirect  means, 


such  as  a  mirror  or  side  window  ;  but  when 
he  did  look  pointedly  at  me  the  eyes  almost 
paralyzed  me  with  their  cold  glitter,  not- 
withstanding the  smile  on  the  rest  of  the 
features.  His  movements  were  singularly 
easy  and  graceful,  and  he  bowed  and  swerved 
as  he  walked  with  a  noiseless  elasticity  quite 
remarkable.  When  he  offered  me  his  hand 
to  lead  me  here  or  there,  any  one  might  have 
supposed  that  I  was  a  princess.  He  wore 
very  choice  and  costly  jewels,  and  had  vari- 
ous accomplishments.  Nevertheless,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  accept  his  propo- 
sals. 

As  to  accomplishments,  he  spoke  several 
languages  with  fluency,  was  a  fine  musician, 
and  intimated  that  he  was  a  proficient  on 
the  viola  and  the  bass-viol  {viola  di  gamba) ; 
and  he  was  not  only  a  connoisseur  of  paint- 
ing, but  had  himself  studied  the  art  in  Flor- 
ence. Twice  he  induced  me,  or,  rather,  it 
was  by  the  express  wish  of  my  father,  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  little  sketching  excursion. 
He  certainly  had  much  skill  and  taste.  But 
on  the  second  occasion  he  suddenly  lost  all 
his  habitual  courtliness,  and  made  advances 
to  me,  both  by  words  and  actions,  that  caused, 
on  my  part,  a  precipitate  retreat,  not,  how- 
ever, without  my  observing  an  expression 
upon  his  countenance  as  though  he  could 
have  struck  me  dead  at  his  feet,  or  worse. 
The  marchese  returned  not  long  after,  and 
he  met  me  in  the  evening  with  more  than 
his  usual  respect,  as  in  humble  apology  for 
his  recent  conduct,  and  my  mother,  to  whom 
I  had  indignantly  complained,  desired  me  to 
think  no  more  about  it,  as  the  intentions  of 
the  marchese  were  perfectly  honorable.  His 
proposals  had,  in  fact,  been  accepted  by 
Lord  A  . 

When  I  heard  this  my  heart  seemed  to  die 
within  me.  I  hastened  to  my  own  room, 
and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  father,  declaring 
that  I  could  never  become  the  wife  of  the 
marchese,  and,  moreover,  that  I  entertained 
an  unconquerable  antipathy  with  respect  to 
him.  Not  content  with  this,  in  an  evil  mo- 
ment, and  with  rude  indiscretion,  I  made  a 
copy  of  this  note,  and  had  it  handed  to  the 
marchese  the  same  night,  declining  to  leave 
my  room  the  whole  evening. 

Next  morning  the  marchese  saluted  me  as 
usual,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  constraint,  so  that  I  thought  the  servant 
had  never  delivered  my  note.  But  on  in- 
quiry I  found  that  it  had  been  duly  received. 
To  my  surprise,  not  the  least  notice  was 
taken  of  it  either  by  him  or  by  Lord  and 
Lady  A  .  Meantime  the  marchese  mani- 
fested no  signs  of  taking  his  departure,  but 
often  strolled  out  for  long  walks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  my  father,  and  it  appeared  that 
they  often  sat  up  late  at  night  together. 
Our  table  also  was  far  better  served  than  we 
had  known  since  our  arrival  in  this  seclu- 
sion, and  hampers  often  came  containing 
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game,  wine,  and  drogheria  (drugs  or  groceries, 
probably  the  latter).   How  did  this  happen  ? 

One  morning  early,  after  a  sleepless  night, 
I  dressed  anyhow,  not  feeling  to  care  for  my- 
self, and  went  down  before  any  of  the  rooms 
had  been  put  in  order.  Walking  from  room 
to  room,  without  any  object,  I  chanced  to  go 
into  my  father's  library,  so  called,  and  found 
the  furniture  as  if  it  had  been  pushed  about, 
half-filled  wine-glasses  on  a  side-table,  and 
a  dice-box  and  loose  cards  flung  under  the 
fire-place.  What  could  all  this  mean?  I 
wandered  round  the  garden  and  shrubberies 
in  a  maze  of  perplexed  thoughts.  At  break- 
fast the  marchese  was  grave  and  thoughtful, 

while  Lord  A  was  far  more  cheerful  than 

he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  more  attentive 
to  the  marchese — indeed,  more  attentive  to 
all  of  us — than  usual.  Did  this  bode  any 
good  to  me  ?    I  scarcely  thought  so. 

The  very  next  day  there  was  a  bustle  in 
the  castle,  old  Andrengo  being  very  busy  in 
packing  up  all  that  remained  of  my  father's 
library,  which  the  marchese  had  purchased, 
and  also  in  packing  up  for  his  master's  de- 
parture. But  before  I  had  time  to  realize 
and  enjoy  the  thought  of  this,  I  was  startled 

at  finding  Lord  and  Lady  A  equally  busy 

in  packing  things  as  for  a  long  journey,  and 
giving  directions  about  shutting  up  the  cas- 
tle during  a  period,  they  said,  of  perhaps  sev- 
eral years.  My  mother  now  took  me  aside, 
and  informed  me  that  through  some  secret 
political  influence  the  marchese  had  in  Lon- 
don my  father  had  obtained  the  governor- 
ship of  a  distant  settlement,  and  that  his 
kindness  and  generosity  had  in  various  ways 
helped  them  out  of  their  ruined  position. 
She  was  sure  I  could  not,  after  this  explana- 
tion, do  otherwise  than  accept  the  honor  of 
the  marchese's  hand,  who  professed  himself 
quite  ready  to  forgive  the  insult  of  my  pre- 
vious behavior.  Lord  A  ,  she  said,  com- 
manded my  obedience  as  the  highest  duty 
of  a  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  my 
father,  he  most  earnestly  entreated  it.  Oth- 
erwise— and  here  my  mother's  firmness  was 
evidently  failing,  but  she  took  her  breath, 
and  went  through  with  it — otherwise  there 
was  nothing  before  me  but  some  low  mar- 
riage, or  to  become  a  pensioner  in  a  poor- 
establishment,  unless,  indeed,  I  preferred  a 
convent.  What  else  was  there  ?  They  could 
not  take  me  with  them,  my  mother  was  sor- 
ry to  say,  and  I  could  not  live  alone  in  the 
castle. 

I  was  dismayed  and  overcome  by  all  this, 
and  yet  more  confused  in  my  thoughts  when 
-Lady  A  hinted  vaguely,  but  not  with- 
out emphasis,  at  certain  gambling  transac- 
tions rendering  our  position  with  the  mar- 
chese one  of  most  peculiar  delicacy  and 
sense  of  honor.  Our  position! — delicacy — 
honor — what  had  occurred?  It  seemed  as 
if  I  had  scarcely  understood  half  that  my 
mother  had  been  saying.    What  was  it  that 


I  was  called  upon  to  pay  for,  with  my  revolt- 
ing mind  thrown  into  the  bargain  ?  Lord 
A  ,  then,  had  lost  heavily  to  the  mar- 
chese in  a  gambling  transaction.  Were  the 
dice  loaded — or  was  the  wine  drugged  ? 
But  had  the  marchese  really  won  ?  If  not, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  such  expressions 
as  his  "  kindness,"  his  "  generosity,"  our  po- 
sition of  "  delicacy"  and  "  honor  ?"  To  my 
thinking  there  had  been  foul  play  of  one 
kind  or  another ;  but  on  whose  side  was  the 
advantage  ?  Some  things  in  life  are  never 
cleared  up,  and  very  often  they  are  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  clearing.  In  any  case  I  was  to 
be  the  victim.  These  conflicting  thoughts 
rushed  through  my  brain  while  my  mother 
stood  silently  bending  over  me.  I  was  sink- 
ing backward,  and  had  covered  my  face  with 
both  hands ;  indeed,  I  believe  I  did  sink  down 

upon   [The  MS.  is  here  illegible,  and  a 

leaf  or  two  are  missing.] 

"  Yes,"  said  I  to  my  mother  next  day, 
"  and  I  can  give  a  reason  for  it.  Mere  prej- 
udice, girlish  innocence,  morbid  fancies! 
Something  more  than  these  causes  my  re- 
fusal. All  his  professions  of  love  for  me  I 
disregard;  they  are  without  one  spark  of 
pure  affection.  Strong  .passion  ?  Yes,  in- 
deed; but  of  what  kind?  A  wolf  and  a 
tiger,  however  quietly  they  may  lurk  re- 
strained in  ambush,  have  strong  passions, 
none  the  less  for  their  savage  patience ;  and 
so  has  the  serpent  that  crushes  you  slowly 
before  he  devours.  What  has  been  the  se- 
cret life  of  the  marchese  ?  None  of  us 
know.  I  can  not  even  imagine  it,  but  I 
feel  as  if  it  had  been  far  worse  than  I  am 
able  to  imagine.  If,  as  you  say,  the  reading 
of  some  horrid  characters  in  romances  must 
have  put  such  things  into  my  head,  then 
what  but  some  knowledge  could  have  put 
such  things  into  the  heads  of  those  who 
wrote  the  romances  ?  I  hate  his  demon- 
strations of  passion,  and  I  hate  still  more 
his  savage  patience.  And  all  the  while  so 
courtly  and  graceful !"  My  mother  left  me 
with  anger. 

That  night  was  very  stormy ;  and  as  we 
were  near  the  sea-coast,  the  weather  always 
told  heavily  upon  our  old  walls.  The  mar- 
chese slept  in  a  chamber  of  the  north  wing 
of  the  castle,  beneath  a  tower  so  ruinous  as 
to  have  become  little  more  than  a  shell ;  and 
every  time  I  heard  the  wind  come  rushing 
from  the  sea,  I  devoutly  wished  that  it  would 
strike  that  tower  with  all  its  force.  This 
may  appear  very  wicked  in  me;  for  what 
harm  had  the  marchese  ever  done  me  ?  you 
will  say.  Still,  I  felt  this  wish.  It  was 
from  my  foreboding  heart — a  true  instinct 
of  nature  with  some  people,  I  do  believe. 

In  a  day  or  two  more  every  thing  was  to 
be  settled,  and  the  castle  was  to  be  vacated 
and  locked  up.  Andrengo  had  completed 
his  packing,  and  was  sitting  crouched  down 
with  his  back  against  a  wall.    He  looked 
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more  like  a  reptile  tlian  ever,  it  seemed  to 
me.  No  doubt  he  resented  my  refusal  of  his 
lord's  overtures ;  and  as  I  passed  by  he 
gave  me  a  steady,  impassive  look,  and  I  saw 
a  lambent  golden  light  in  his  eye,  just  like 
what  one  often  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a  toad. 
Surely  no  good  and  amiable  man  would  ever 
have  had  a  servant  of  that  sort! 

 "If  I  would  but  give  my  consent!" 

And  Lord  A  added,  in  a  tone  of  paternal 

solicitude,  that  "  there  was  always  a  bless- 
ing of  some  kind  in  a  wealthy  marriage." 
And  yet,  I  argued,  there  might  be  curses 
that  overbalanced  it.  But  this  he  would 
not  listen  to,  and  even  hinted  that  I  had 
bad  thoughts  beyond  my  years.  This  was 
unjust;  they  were  not  properly  thoughts; 
they  were  only  strong  impressions  and  mis- 
givings "Would  but  give  my  consent!" 

Consent !  I  never  did  consent ;  but  at  last, 
in  utter  exhaustion  of  energy  and  prostra- 
tion of  mind,  they  saw  that  I  would  let  it 
happen.  What  manner  of  man  must  he  be 
who  would  marry  a  girl  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  I  did  not  then  know.  One  thing 
would  have  saved  me — a  deep  love  for  an- 
other. This  I  had  not,  never  having  really 
been  in  society,  and  having  seen  no  one  who 
inspired  such  a  feeling. 

The  marriage  was  to  be  private,  and  to  be 
kept  secret  during  a  few  months,  the  mar- 

chese  explaining  to  Lord  and  Lady  A  

that  he  had  important  diplomatic  business 
to  settle  in  London  before  his  departure, 
and  that  his  reception  in  fashionable  circles 
would  be  greatly  promoted  if  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  unmarried.    However  indignant 

Lord  and  Lady  A          might  have  felt  at 

this,  it  evidently  did  not  prevent  their  con- 
sent My  consent !  No,  they  never  ob- 
tained that,  but  I  sank,  like  a  drowning 
wretch,  through  the  various  formalities  of  a 
marriage.  It  was  strictly  private,  nobody 
but  Lord  and  Lady  A  and  our  old  house- 
keeper being  witnesses  of  the  dreadful  cere- 
mony. 

It  was  in  the  morning,  and  earlier  than 
usual  on  such  occasions.  I  had  been  quite 
unable  to  take  any  breakfast  beyond  half  a 
cup  of  tea.  As  we  drove  off  from  the  poor 
old  castle  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow, and  saw  my  mother's  pale  face  suffused 
with  tears,  as  she  stood  in  the  entrance 
porch,  trying  to  wave  her  handkerchief;  and 
Lord  A  standing  in  the  court-yard  with- 
out his  hat,  and  the  wind  blowing  his  hair 
about  his  temples,  trying  to  bid  us  farewell 
cheerfully.  It  was  all  like  some  cruel  mis- 
take that  occurs  in  a  dream,  and  we  feel  in- 
tensely but  do  not  understand.  I  turned 
to  the  marchese — I  know  not  what  prompted 
me — and  observed  a  sardonic  smile  on  his 
swarthy  features,  that  lighted  up  more  pal- 
pably as  our  eyes  met.  I  turned  my  head 
aside.  My  heart  sickened  to  death.  Not  a 
word  was  exchanged  during  the  first  hour. 


The  marchese  then  drew  down  the  dark 
green  silk  blinds  of  the  carriage. 

I  have  previously  alluded  to  his  savage 
patience.  He  now  uttered  some  shocking 
imprecations  in  Italian,  and  suddenly,  as  if 
awaking  from  a  trance,  threw  aside  all  deli- 
cate consideration  and  restraint,  taunted  me 
with  the  ruin  and  poverty  of  my  family,  re- 
proached me  in  terms  and  in  a  tone  of  the 
haughtiest  scorn  for  my  persevering  refusal 
of  his  hand,  and  told  me  he  would  ever  re- 
sent and  revenge  the  insult.  He  then  seized 
me  in  his  arms,  calling  me  his  slave,  and 
the  creature  of  his  purchase !  No  words  can 
record  his  deliberate  fury  and  my  dismay. 
I  entreated  his  forbearance  in  vain,  and  he 
instantly  stifled  my  cries  with  his  large  bony 
fingers.  I  felt  suffocated,  and  fainted.  When 
I  recovered  my  senses,  I  seemed  to  myself  to 
present  the  miserable  appearance  of  some 
poor  bird  that  had  been  unable  to  find  shel- 
ter from  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  The 
marchese  was  leaning  back  in  the  other  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  as  quiet  as  an  image. 

We  drove  straight  to  London,  where  an 
obscure  lodging  in  the  suburbs  had  been 
taken.  I  found  we  were  to  live  here  under 
an  assumed  name.  The  servants  of  the 
house  attended  upon  us,  except  that  An- 
drengo  waited  at  dinner,  and  also  cooked 
the  foreign  dishes,  none  of  which  I  ever 
would  touch.  As  for  the  marchese,  my  worst 
apprehensions  were  realized.  I  was  united 
to  a  man  who  had  gone  through  the  whole 
round  of  an  utterly  licentious  and  unbridled 
course,  using  his  wealth  as  the  familiar  de- 
mon to  obtain  every  difficult  or  forbidden 
thing  he  fancied ;  and  he  had  chosen  me 
merely  as  the  last  novelty  that  crossed  his 
path  of  vice,  my  resistance  adding  fuel  to 
his  abnormal  will.  As  for  love,  he  enter- 
tained for  me  no  single  feeling  that  did  not 
make  me  shudder.  I  had  often  heard  my 
father  and  mother  declare  that  personal 
beauty  and  personal  attractions  of  every 
kind  were  the  greatest  blessings  with  which 
a  girl  could  be  endowed,  and  that  I  possessed 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.  Alas !  if  this 
was  so,  how  certainly  had  they  proved  an 
unutterable  curse  to  me ! 

I  have  said  that  my  worst  apprehensions 
were  realized,  but  they  were  poor  represen- 
tations of  the  reality.  For  how  could  a  del- 
icate girl,  the  only  daughter  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, brought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  ex- 
clusion from  the  sight  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  vices  and  contaminations  of  the 
world — how  could  such  a  girl  ever  imagine 
a  character  in  which  the  cruel  anomalies  re- 
corded, as  I  have  since  found,  of  a  Nero  or  a 
Caligula,  had  attained  a  similar  possession 
of  the  blood  and  the  volition?  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  marchese,  if  he  had  been  in 
a  similar  position,  would  have  rioted  in  sim- 
ilar abominations.   A  strange  fever  was  con- 
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tiniially  burning  in  his  veins.  My  torment, 
my  dismay,  my  loathing,  seemed  to  be  his  re- 
lief and  pastime.  He  once  crushed  my  fin- 
gers so  tightly  in  his  powerful  hand,  because 
I  was  pushing  him  from  me,  that  the  blood 
gushed  from  nearly  all  my  nails.  On  anoth- 
er similar  occasion  he  held  me  by  both  ears 
till  I  fainted ;  and  when  I  had  recovered  he 
handed  me  a  tumbler  of  water  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  courtier.  The  water  revived  me, 
and  I  instantly  dashed  the  remainder  in  his 
face. 

He  stood  still  a  minute,  carefully  drying 
his  face  and  beard  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  then,  when  I  was  expecting  some  brutal 
assault,  and  not  knowing  what  form  of  vio- 
lence it  would  assume,  he  advanced  in  his 
most  elegant  manner,  and  softly  took  my 
hand.  "Madam,"  said  he,  in  the  mildest 
voice,  "would  you  like  to  have  a  divorce?" 
Before  I  could  reply  he  continued,  in  an  al- 
tered tone,  "  To  return  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
unlock  the  ruins  of  your  beggarly  castle, 
there  to  reside  alone  upon  nothing,  or  per- 
hsijys,  for  a  time,  upon  the  meagre  charity 
and  laughing  contempt  of  all  who  heard 
your  very  equivocal  story  ?"  I  was  about  to 
exclaim  that  I  would  most  gladly  leave  him, 
come  what  might,  when  he  interrupted  me 
at  the  first  word,  "  No,  no ;  a  few  years  will 
do  for  that.  Eemember,  you  refused  me — 
yes,  refused  me — always  remember  it;  and 
you  must  have  time  to  repent  the  insult. 
But  see !  the  evening  draws  on.  Now,  mad- 
am, to  your  bed !  I  am  going  out  to  sup  with 
some  friends.  Perhaps  I  shall  first  come  up 
stairs  to  see  how  you  look,  and  to  pardon  you 
for  throwing  that  water  in  my  face ;  but  I  ex- 
pect a  penitent  and  submissive  air.  How- 
ever, I  am,  as  I  said,  going  out  afterward  to 
supper,  and  at  some  miles  distant.  I  shall 
return  about  midnight  most  probably,  or  by 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  so  you  need  not 
sit  up  to  watch  the  stars  for  me." 

 To  escape ;  but  there  was  never  any 

opportunity.  No  refuge,  no  relief,  no  hope 
for  me.  It  was  but  too  obvious  that  the 
marchese  did  not  regard  me  as  his  wife, 
but  only  a  slave,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
graded sort.  When  I  once  asked  him  how 
much  longer  I  was  to  remain  in  these  ob- 
scure, murky- win  do  wed  lodgings,  and  under 
an  assumed  name,  he  told  me  with  a  humil- 
iating smile  that  I  ought  to  be  glad  to  hide 
myself  in  darkness,  feeling  to  what  condi- 
tion my  beauty  and  pride  had  sunk.  And 
he  again  taunted  me  with  having  been  sold 
to  him,  and  made  some  remarks  about  gam- 
bling transactions  between  Lord  A  and 

himself,  when  they  had  both  pretended  to  be 
intoxicated.  This  I  did  not  well  understand, 
but  quite  sufficiently  to  make  me  feel  ready 
to  creep  into  my  grave.    I  often  thought  of 

Lord  A  's  worldly-wise  remark  about  the 

"  blessings"  of  a  wealthy  marriage — in  op- 
position to  a  daughter's  feelings ! 


I  was  frequently  left  alone,  yet  never  safe- 
ly alone.  I  was  always  watched  secretly  or 
openly  by  old  Andrengo.  My  mother  must 
certainly  have  sent  letters  to  me,  but  none 
ever  came  to  my  hand.  Where  to  address  a 
letter  to  my  parents  I  did  not  know ;  but 
having  written  several  at  a  venture,  marked 
to  be  forwarded,  I  am  sure  they  were  all  in- 
tercepted. The  landlady  of  the  house  al- 
ways turned  a  deaf  ear  whenever  I  sought 
to  make  any  appeals  to  her  kindness  or  wom- 
anly feelings.  She  said  she  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  interfere  between  husband  and 
wife.  It  was  neither  prudent  nor  proper. 
No  doubt  she  was  very  prudent  toward  her 
own  interests.  She  had  the  purchasing  of 
all  the  provisions,  and  robbed  us  to  her 
heart's  content.  In  all  money  transactions 
the  marchese  was  profuse  and  careless.  He 
once  asked  to  look  at  a  bill  sent  in  by  the 
landlady,  and  remarked,  to  my  no  small  sur- 
prise, that  her  charge  for  cauliflowers  was 
ridiculous,  but  ordered  me  to  discharge  the 
bill  without  comment.  By  these  means  he 
held  her  indirectly  in  his  pay.  Whenever 
I  went  out  to  take  any  exercise,  Andrengo 
always  followed  me,  "to  prevent  my  being 
insulted."  Escape  !  no,  the;re  was  no  chance 
of  such  a  thing.  I  began  to  sink  into  an 
abnormal  state.  The  marchese  had  said  that 
I  ought  to  court  obscurity,  considering  the 
abject  state  to  which  he  had  reduced  me,  and 
that  I  ought  rather  to  wish  to  shun  the 
countenances  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  was  so,  and  could 
not  look  people  in  the  face.  The  first  stages 
of  madness  were  no  doubt  

He  was  insatiate  in  his  modes  of  venge- 
ance for  what  he  called  my  insult  in  having 
refused  his  hand  so  long,  and  with  such  dec- 
larations of  aversion.  But  just  as  madness 
really  was  settling  upon  my  brain.  Heaven 
granted  me  a  change — a  respite.  The  mar- 
chese informed  me  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  Naples,  and  that  I  should  set  out  be- 
fore him,  under  the  care  of  Andrengo.  He 
himself  would  follow  when  he  had  com- 
pleted certain  afi'airs.  The  prospect  of  be- 
ing carried  out  of  England  would  have  ap- 
peared like  the  last  seal  to  my  doom,  but 
the  feeling  that  I  should  for  a  time  be  re- 
lieved from  the  loathed  marital  bondage, 
the  fiend-like  elegance,  the  cruel  courtli- 
ness, the  abhorred  passion  and  cruelties  of 
the  marchese,  at  once  reconciled  me  to  this 
sudden  departure.  I  accepted  such  a  change 
with  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  been  half 
suffocated  by  executioners  on  a  bed  of  tor- 
ture, when  the  dungeon  grating  has  been 
suddenly  opened  to  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 

Every  thing  was  arranged,  and  even  my 
clothing  was  packed,  without  consulting  me, 
durinc:  the  absence  of  the  marchese  for  a 
few  days.  But  he  sent  word  that  he  should 
come  to  take  leave  of  me.  It  was  a  very 
short  note,  in  which  there  was  an  expression 
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of  sardonic.devotion  that  made  me  shudder. 
He  arrived  late  at  night.  I  had  been  in  bed 
two  or  three  hours,  and  was  fast  asleep.  A 
frightful  dream  was  tormenting  me,  when  I 
was  awoke  by  the  reality  of  his  fierce  ca- 
resses, and  perceived  that  he  was  intoxi- 
cated— a  very  unusual  thing  with  him.  He 
suddenly  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
threw  off  his  clothes,  and  then  commenced 
reciting  some  verses  in  Italian  from  one  of 
the  tragedies,  the  purport  of  which  appeared 
to  bear  some  reference  to  a  diabolical  and 
unnatural  vengeance  not  unlike  that  of  old 
Count  Cenci,  though  he  mentioned  other 
names.  Presently  he  stopped,  drank  a  glass 
of  water,  and  then  came  sidling  and  bow- 
ing tow^ard  me  in  his  most  elegant  and  court- 
ly manner.    But  I  had  seen  this  before,  and 

if  ever  a  foul  fiend          No,  he  was  not  mad, 

or  only  for  a  time  

My  departure  was  not  long  delayed ;  and 
though  I  was  still  too  weak  to  travel,  often 
having  fainting  fits,  and  a  singing  in  my 
head,  Andrengo,  at  less  than  an  hour's  notice, 
announced  that  the  carriage — a  dirty  old 
hired  thing — was  at  the  door,  and  I  partly 
walked  and  partly  was  carried  down  stairs, 
and  was  put  into  it.  Andrengo  sat  on  the 
box  with  the  coachman. 

Arrived  in  Naples,  I  was  taken  to  a  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  apparently  the 
least  picturesque  locality  that  could  be 
found,  except  that  Vesuvius  was  constantly 
before  my  vision.  Andrengo  and  two  wom- 
€n,  who  were  equally  creatures  of  the  mar- 
chese,  took  up  their  abode  with  me.  I  found 
that  I  was  to  be  called  the  Signora  Emilia 
Darano,  and  was  not  to  be  known  as  the 
wife  of  the  marchese,  but  only  a  poor  rela- 
tion. It  may  be  well  supposed  how  indig- 
nant this  might  have  made  me ;  but  I  was 
past  all  that,  and  scarcely  felt  it  except  now 
and  then  when  the  thought  of  my  family 
crossed  my  mind.  I  did  not  even  much 
speculate  as  to  what  were  the  ultimate  in- 
tentions of  the  marchese  with  regard  to  me. 
My  predominant  feeling  was  a  sense  of  re- 
lief and  free  breathing,  and  existing  in  quiet 
without  any  immediate  expectation  of  his 
detested  presence.  I  once  or  twice  even 
found  myself  singing,  or  at  least  humming, 
a  few  bars  of  a  song. 

To  my  surprise,  I  now  discovered  that  my 
liberty  was  comparatively  restored.  I  walk- 
ed about  the  gardens  not  only  of  the  house, 
but  the  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  even  the 
orange  groves,  of  the  neighborhood,  quite 
alone.  No  doubt  I  was  watched  by  some 
means,  but  the  watching  was  not  apparent. 
It  was  merely  intimated  to  me  by  Andrengo 
that  the  marchese  had  strictly  forbidden 
that  I  should  enter,  or  approach  near,  the 
city  of  Naples.  This  I  cared  little  about. 
What  were  the  gayeties  and  brightness  of 
life  to  me  ?  The  period  of  his  arrival  was 
quite  uncertain. 


Weeks  elapsed.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
climate  and  scenery  charmed  me,  and  my 
naturally  fine  health  began  to  return.  Bless- 
ing my  temporary  release,  though  looking 
forward  witli  horror  to  the  arrival  of  the 
marchese  at  no  distant  day,  I,  wandered 
among  the  delicious  gardens  and  orange 
groves  in  the  neighborhood,  enjoying  the  air 
and  the  odors,  and,  above  all,  the  wonderful 
luminous  indigo  blue  of  the  bay,  the  colors 
and  lights  of  the  sky  above,  and  the  peace- 
ful-looking Vesuvius.  The  city,  at  no  great 
distance,  certainly  caused  some  vague  wish 
and  curiosity  at  times,  but  the  prohibition 
did  not  much  trouble  me.  To  be  alone  seem- 
ed the  greatest  blessing,  but  a  far  greater 
was  at  hand. 

Oh,  tremble  young  heart,  tremble  young 
soul,  when  out  of  too  deep  a  misery  there 
suddenly  springs  up  too  much  happiness! 
Enjoy  it  to  the  utmost  in  your  power ;  speak 
of  it  only  in  whispers  of  adoration ;  clasp 
the  present  moment  to  your  bosom  even  as 
I  clasped  and  was  clasped  by  him,  my  first, 
my  only  love ! 

During  one  of  my  rambles  I  found  myself 
entering  a  lovely  wood  full  of  trees  of  exqui- 
site foliage,  and  among  which  there  were 
many  flowers  and  fruit  trees  that  seemed  to 
have  planted  themselves,  and  were  growing 
as  wild  as  they  were  beautiful.   Seating  my- 
self at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  most  umbra- 
geous trees,  and  opening  a  book,  I  tried  for 
a  long  time  to  read,  but  in  vain.    Vague  ap- 
prehensions, and  thoughts  as  vague,  and  an 
inward  fluttering,  prevented  me.  Misgivings 
I  had,  and  knew  not  about  what.  Presenti- 
ments, yet  without  form  or  sense  of  their 
purport  and  direction.    The  same  page  was 
read  and  read  again  and  again,  so  unable 
was  I  to  fix  my  attention  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  words.    Still  I  persevered,  with  many 
sighs  at  my  own  strange  foolishness,  when 
gradually  the  page  became  obscured  by  a 
moving  shade.    I  looked  up,  and  a  young 
man,  evidently  an  Italian,  passed  close  by 
me  with  a  noiseless  tread.    He  had  a  sweet 
and  earnest  countenance,  and  when  our  eyes 
met  he  lingered  on  his  way.    I  could  not,  I 
had  no  power  to  withdraw  my  eyes,  and  after 
he  had  loitered  onward  a  few  paces,  he  slow- 
ly returned,  and  paused  before  me.  Ah, 
what  tears ! — what  tears  I  am  shedding, 
dear,  dear  Otty,  while  my  hand  writes  of 
this !     Flow  on,  sweet  fountain !  for  while 
anguish  mingles  with  your  waters,  sweet 
emotions  of  love's  divine  passion  predomi- 
nate over  all.    And  yet  I  can  not  continue 
to  write  this — to  describe — indeed,  it  is  not 
possible,  much  as  I  wish  to  linger,  even  as 
he  lingered — and  to  relate,  or  to  

He  could  not  speak  English,  but  my  Ital- 
ian seemed  better  than  usual,  and,  indeed,  he 
evidently  understood  what  I  was  about  to 
say  almost  at  the  first  word  [  nor  was  I  slow . 
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to  apprelieud  liis  meaning.  We  sat  on  a 
green  bank  side  by  side  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes  I  know  not  how  long.  No  ex- 
pression, no  one  word  of  love  passed  our 
lips,  but  there  was  little  need  of  words. 
When  he  gently  took  my  haml  at  parting, 
the  touch  ran  through  my  veins.  No  agree- 
ment was  made  as  to  our  meeting  again. 
He  murmured  something  to  that  effect,  but 
my  voice  was  lost  to  me.  By  what  means  I 
got  home  I  have  no  idea,  as  I  neither  saw 
my  way  nor  felt  the  ground  beneath  me. 
As  for  my  dinner  or  my  supper,  not  one  mor- 
sel could  I  touch.  Remember,  my  dear  Oc- 
tavia,  and  whoever  may  read  this  narrative 
when  I  am  no  more,  that  I  was  not  yet  in  my 
twentieth  year,  and  this  was  my  first  affec- 
tion. Not  that  I  was  conscious  at  this  mo- 
ment of  the  state  of  my  heart,  though  its 
constant  heaving  and  fluttering  might  have 
told  me,  one  would  think.  Audrengo  and 
the  woman  of  the  house  seemed  to  scrutinize 
my  face  more  closely  than  usual,  it  seemed 
to  me,  but  perhaps  this  was  fancy. 

Next  day  I  dressed  myself  with  more  than 
usual  care  in  order  to  take  a  long  walk ;  but 
the  looks  of  these  people  alarmed  me,  and  I 
went  no  further  than  the  garden  boundaries. 
It  was  the  same  next  day  and  the  day  after. 
Something  of  what  was  going  on  within  me 
must  have  been  written  on  my  face.  I  be- 
gan to  feel  that  it  was  so,  and  shrank  from 
their  gaze. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  out  at  all  hazards,  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  the  marchese,  informing  me  that 
his  return  to  Naples  was  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted, and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  desired 
to  have  my  portrait.  This  much  surprised 
me,  but  I  subsequently  discovered  that  it 

was  to  pacify  Lord  and  Lady  A  ,  who 

were  astonished  at  receiving  no  letters  from 
me.  Moreover,  I  was  instructed  that  the 
marchese  desired  to  have  me  painted  in  a 
classical  character,  and  chose  for  his  subject 
a  full-length  figure  of  Venus,  on  first  seeing 
Adonis,  who  was  to  be  in  the  background. 
He  gave  a  sort  of  description  of  how  he 
wished  the  figure  of  Adonis  to  be  painted, 
which  showed  that  he  was  thinking  of  him- 
self; and  yet  there  was  an  under-tone  of  irony 
in  his  expressions  that  both  disgusted  and 
puzzled  me.  He  mentioned  a  young  painter 
in  Naples  who  had  been  highly  recommend- 
ed to  him,  named  Sebastiano  ,  a  descend- 
ant from  the  celebrated  Sebastiano  del  Pi- 
ombo.  I  was  to  go  to  his  studio  forthwith, 
being  always  accompanied  by  a  daughter 
of  the  woman  of  the  house.  I  was  very 
little  disposed  to  the  sort  of  painting  indi- 
cated, but  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Naples. 

Accordingly  I  went  next  morning,  attend- 
ed by  Simona,  to  the  studio  of  Sebastiano. 
The  recognition — need  I  say  it  was  imme- 
diate ? — made  the  whole  floor  shake  beneath 


my  feet,  as  it  seemed,  though  yo  doubt  it 
was  my  shaking  knees.  He  at  once  saw  my 
dilemma,  and  hastened  to  relieve  my  embar- 
rassment by  informing  me  that  he  had  ex- 
pected my  arrival,  having  received  a  visit 
from  a  noble  friend  of  the  marchese,  who  had 
fully  explained  his  wishes.  I  was  quite  un- 
able to  reply,  and  excused  myself  on  the 
ground  of  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  language.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
position and  general  treatment  of  the  pic- 
ture, I  left  it  entirely  to  so  accomplished  an 
artist.  Something  to  that  effect  I  stam- 
mered out.    Ah,  my  dear   ,  I  had  no 

wish  to  be  flattered  into  a  Venus,  even 
though  I  saw  a  living  Adonis  stand  before 
me! 

We  had  a  preliminary  difficulty  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  drapery,  and  I  refused 
to  listen  to  the  girl  Simona,  who  assured  me 
that  whatever  might  be  thought  of  such 
matters  in  England,  it  was  common  enough 
in  Italy,  and  that  she  herself  had  been  sev- 
eral times  painted  as  an  unchristian  goddess 
without  injuring  her  religion  {shattezzdsi), 
and  was  once  modeled  in  terra  cotta  and  ex- 
hibited. This  girl  was  of  a  far  more  amiable 
nature  than  her  mother,  and  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  kind  of  regard  for  me.  She  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  innocence  and  immod- 
esty. She  would  laugh  at  the  most  improp- 
er things. 

As  for  the  number  of  visits  the  picture  re- 
quired, they  could  not  be  calculated  before- 
hand, any  more  than  they  could  easily  be 
counted  afterward.    How  happy  I  was ! 

After  the  third  or  fourth  visit,  Simona  ask- 
ed my  permission  to  go  out  for  a  while  to 
see  some  friends  who  resided  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. I  was  so  astonished,  delighted,  and 
confused  at  the  request  that  in  my  agitation 
I  ordered  her  never  to  think  of  doing  so ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  when  she  renewed  her 
request  with  easy  effrontery,  I  consented, 
with  a  foolish  air,  murmuring  something 
about  her  speedy  return.  How  happy,  how 
speechlessly  happy  I  was ! 

What  is  the  wisdom  or  the  use  of  being  re- 
minded, or  of  reminding  yourself,  that  noth- 
ing lasts  ?  Of  course  it  does  not ;  the  grand 
question  of  life  is  what  state  we  are  in  while 
something  lasts.  Again  and  again  I  visit- 
ed Sebastiano's  studio,  and  on  almost  every 
occasion  Simona  left  us  alone  for  an  hour  or 
more ;  latterly,  indeed,  she  dispensed  with 
the  formality  of  asking  my  permission,  and 
spared  me  the  awkward  position  of  acqui- 
escence. I  was  too  happy.  Yet  I  was  de- 
lighted and  terrified  by  turn.  Often  I  as 
completely  forgot  the  marchese — his  very  ex- 
istence— as  though  he  had  long  been  dead. 
Then  I  started  with  horror,  as  if  just  awak- 
ing, when  the  revolting  recollection  of  him 
suddenly  rose  up  in  my  imagination,  coupled 
with  the  intolerable  thought  of  his  return — 
his  return  to  me — a  wife,  and  no  wife ;  and, 
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besides,  no  longer  his.  Thus  was  my  heart 
uplifted  and  cast  down  alternately.  Sebas- 
tiano  fully  comprehended  the  danger  of  my 
position,  as  also  of  his  own  ;  but  his  chief 
apprehension  was  on  my  account.  Still  we 
lived  our  life— lived  in  our  present  hour  of 
bliss,  like  the  butterfly  and  the  convolvulus. 
How  could  we  expect  it  to  continue?  how 
ivas  it  to  end  ?  And  even  if  the  appalling 
end  could  have  been  foreseen,  I  can  scarcely 
now  perceive  by  what  means  it  could  have 
been  altered. 

Month  after  month  thus  passed.  During 
the  first  four  months  of  my  arrival — the 
third  of  my  visits  to  Sebastiano's  studio — a 
few  lines  from  the  marchese  now  and  then 
reached  me  ;  but  during  the  last  five  months 
not  a  word.  Andrengo  hinted  that  his  lord- 
ship was  seeking  to  obtain  some  very  high 
post.  I  devoutly  hoped  the  difficulty  would 
continue.  Only  one  month  had  I  resided 
with  the  marchese  in  London  for  our  "  wed- 
ding tour,"  and  yet  it  had  seemed  like  years, 
to  such  a  pitch  of  utter  detestation  and  dis- 
gust he  had  brought  me. 

I  was  now  beginning  to  persuade  myself 
that  he  would  never  come  to  Naples.  Why 
should  he  ?  What  did  he  really  care  for  me  ? 
What  was  there  in  me  that  he  could  not 
readily  find  elsewhere?  What  self-delu- 
sion !  One  morning  a  thunder-clap  fell  upon 
my  brain !  A  letter  arrived  from  the  mar- 
chese, announcing  his  speedy  return,  though 
he  could  not  be  certain  to  a  day. 

 So  ill — so  lost — so  continually  fainting. 

I  was  often  prostrated  in  a  kind  of  conscious, 
apprehensive  delirium.  As  soon  as  I  was 
able,  and  in  deafness  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  nurse,  as  I  was  really  not  well  enough 
to  go  out,  I  hurried  to  Sebastiano.  The  con- 
ference and  the  decision  were  the  agitated 
work  of  less  than  five  minutes,  and  we  agreed 
to  fly  to  Frc^nce  or  Spain,  and  thence  to  En- 
gland. 

Eeturning  home,  I  determined  at  once  to 
write  to  my  mother,  addressed  to  our  old 
castle,  with  directions  to  be  forwarded,  as  in 
all  probability  the  post-office  people  there 
would  know  where  to  send.  The  thought 
struck  me  that  for  greater  secrecy  no  letter 
should  be  written  till  we  escaped  from  Italy, 
but  having  recently  come  across  a  volume 
of  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  a  passage  in  the 
opening  scene  of  Mirra  had  greatly  affect- 
ed me,  and  I  determined  to  copy  this.  My 
mother  would  at  once  recognize  my  hand, 
and  could  not  fail  to  apply  the  lines  to  her 
wretched  daughter : 

"Mirra  infelice  strascina  una  vita 
Peggio  assai  d'  ogni  morte  —  non  oso 
Pinger  suo  stato  orribile:  mal  puote 
Un  padre  intender  di  donzella  il  pianto ; 
Tu  madre,  il  puoi.   Quindi  a  te  vengo." 

Having  copied  these  lines  and  carefully 
sealed  the  letter,  without  writing  another 
word,  it  was  taken  to  the  post-house  by  Se- 


bastiano. Every  moment  was  now  occupied 
in  preparing  for  flight,  or  rather  in  thinking 
in  a  most  confused  manner  as  to  prepara- 
tions. I  packed  and  unpacked  and  repack- 
ed, and  then  threw  every  thing  aside  as  too 
bulky.  My  dear  infant,  of  course,  greatly  en- 
hanced my  difficulties.  My  nurse  I  could 
not  trust ;  but  Simona's  attachment  to  me 
had  increased.  She  had  greatly  taken  to 
my  little  one,  and  I  resolved  to  propose  to 
her  that  she  should  take  the  place  of  the 
nurse,  and  fly  with  ns ;  but  I  reserved  this 
communication  for  the  last  moment. 

The  morning  of  the  day  arrived  when  we 
were  to  fly  from  Naples,  starting  from  Se- 
bastiano's studio.  It  was  now  my  usual 
hour  for  going  out,  when  a  man  from  the 
post-house,  with  two  letters  in  his  hand,  met 
me  at  the  door.  One  was  from  the  marchese 
to  Andrengo ;  the  other  was  addressed  to 
me  in  a  strange  hand.  It  was  only  a  cover, 
but  it  inclosed  the  letter  I  had  addressed  to 

Lady  A  ,  which  was  now  returned  to 

me !  I  reeled  back  to  my  room,  and  was 
unable  to  leave  my  bed  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  With  a  secret  influence  like  this,  it 
was  obvious  that  escape  from  Naples  was 
scarcely  possible.  You  are  no  longer  sur- 
prised, dear  Otty,  at  being  so  long  without 
any  news  of  me  up  to  this  date.  What  else 
may  be  in  store,  heaven — or  the  other  place 
— only  can  know.  But  I  will  proceed  with 
these  letters  whenever  I  am  able. 

Early  next  morning  Andrengo  sent  up 
word  to  me  by  Simona  that  the  marchese 
was  on  his  way  to  Naples,  and  might  short- 
ly be  expected.  I  instantly  dropped  ofi*  into 
a  stupor,  in  which  I  was  conscious  of  all 
manner  of  anguish,  but  understood  nothing. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  found  I  was  still 
lying  in  bed,  and  presently  I  heard  the  step 
of  the  marchese.  My  temples  throbbed  vi- 
olently, and  I  felt  myself  staring  wildly. 
He  entered  my  chamber  in  his  most  courtly 
and  graceful  manner,  and  in  a  kinder  tone 
than  I  had  ever  heard  him  use  since  our 
wretched  marriage,  inquired  after  my  health. 
I  was  amazed  even  to  speechlessness ;  and 
judge  how  this  must  have  been  augmented 
when  he  smilingly  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  to  Sebastiano's  atelier  to  look  at  the 
picture,  which  he  much  admired  ;  and  he 
added,  carelessly  waving  his  perfumed  hand- 
kerchief, that  he  had  also  been  to  the  nurse's 
apartment  to  see  the  child,  and  thought  it 
was  very  like  me — with  some  exceptions. 
He  glanced  toward  a  mirror  while  making 
this  last  remark,  as  if  to  intimate  a  resem- 
blance to  himself.  And  yet  I  fancied  he 
was  looking  toward  my  face  in  the  glass.  I 
almost  made  an  inward  vow  never  to  rise 
again  from  ray  bed,  but  to  die  there.  That 
night  I  carefully  fastened  my  chamber  door. 

I  was  in  some  sort  obliged  to  get  up  in  a 
day  or  so,  but  always  fastened  myself  in  at 
night,  pleading  pains  in  the  head  and  side. 
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I  might  have  added  the  heart-burn,  for  I'm 
sure  my  heart  burned  day  and  night.  The 
marchese  bore  all  this  with  apparent  uncon- 
cern. But  one  night,  after  a  day  of  intense 
heat,  and  during  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
very  vivid  lightning,  my  door  was  suddenly 
burst  open,  and  the  lightning  streamed  into 
the  room  as  though  it  had  caused  the  frac- 
ture, and  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  gleam  I 
saw  the  marchese  as  I  had  certainly  be- 
come insensible,  and  blessed  the  tempest  and 
the  horror  that  had  made  me  so. 

I  was  again  rapidly  sinking  into  a  state, 
as  in  London,  of  not  caring  what  became  of 
me,  when  the  marchese  abruptly  informed 
me  that  he  wished  to  have  the  picture  taken 
to  his  palazzo  in  the  city,  and  as  Sebastiano 
had  told  him  that  a  final  sitting  would  be 
necessary,  I  had  better  go  directly  to  his 
studio  for  this  one  sitting — more,  if  it  was 
necessary.  Had  I  heard  rightly  ?  No  doubt 
I  must  have  looked  deaf  or  stupefied,  for  the 
marchese  repeated  his  commands.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  there  was  a  latent  gleam 
of  sardonic  pleasure  in  his  countenance  at 
the  mental  torture  and  confusion  in  which  I 
was  placed.  Amidst  all  this  I  was  still  only 
too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  a  few  private 
words  with  Sebastiano,  as  it  was  clear  this 
state  of  things  could  not  and  should  not  con- 
tinue, and  that  we  must  at  once  settle  upon 
some  plan  of  ending  it.  For  my  part,  I  was 
quite  ready  to  die. 

Simona,  as  usual,  accompanied  me.  Di- 
rectly we  arrived  at  Sebastiano's  door  the 
girl  startled  me  by  asking  leave  to  go  at 
once  to  see  a  dear  friend.  It  was  obvious 
that  she  had  a  lover,  and,  indeed,  she  some- 
times forgot  that  it  was  Edoardo,  and  called 
him  Batti. 

The  instant  I  entered  the  studio,  where 
Sebastiano  was  sitting  with  his  head  resting 
on  both  hands,  he  leaped  up  in  surprise,  and 
could  scarcely  hear  me  explain  why  I  came, 
so  great  was  his  excitement  on  the  necessity 
of  our  immediate  flight.    But  when  I  told 

him  of  my  inclosure  to  Lady  A  having 

been  returned  to  me,  and  which  he  had  him- 
self taken  to  the  post-house,  he  stood  the 
picture  of  dismay  and  hopelessness.  As 
soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  sat 
down  by  me,  and  we  both  talked  hurriedly  of 
all  sorts  of  things  and  at  the  same  time,  both 
devising  impracticable  schemes,  all  ending 
in  sighs  and  tears,  till  it  was  time  for  me  to 
depart.    Simona  was  waiting  for  me  below. 

Arrived  at  home,  I  had  to  be  carried  up 
stairs  from  exhaustion.  The  marchese  re- 
marked that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it ;  sit- 
ting to  painters  was  always  very  fatiguing. 
Next  day  I  was  too  unwell  to  go  out ;  but  on 
the  day  following  the  marchese  ordered  a 
carriage  for  me,  and  again  I  went  to  Sebas- 
tiano, the  girl  leaving  me  as  before. 

Remembering  the  depressed  figure  pre- 
^jented  by  Sebastiano  at  my  last  visit,  my 


breath  was  taken  away  on  entering  by  find- 
ing him  with  a  drawn  sword,  practicing,  now 
at  a  large  looking-glass,  and  now  at  a  small 
black  spot  on  the  wall  f  I  sat  down  and 
actually  laughed,  just  as  some  hysterical 
people  will  laugh  during  a  funeral,  or  when 
taken  unawares  by  the  announcement  of  a 
strangely  shocking  accident.  Sebastiano 
looked  half  offended.  He  was  to  write  a 
few  lines  to  the  marchese,  inform  him  of  our 
mutual  devotion,  and  call  him  to  a  mortal 
contest.  As  soon  as  he  would  listen  I  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  marchese,  besides  his 
height,  lithe  movements,  and  unusual  length 
of  arms,  was  practiced  in  all  sorts  of  unfair 
sleights,  by  means  of  all  which  advantages 
he  had  killed  several  antagonists  in  duels. 
I  had  heard  him  coolly  boast  of  it.  Sebas- 
tiano said  he  did  not  believe  the  marchese 
was  a  man  of  high  courage.  I  replied  that 
I  thought  he  was  a  strange  mixture  of  most 
cautious  apprehensiveness  and  desperate 
courage,  like  a  cat,  and  that  he  was  equal- 
ly skillful,  cool,  cruel,  and  remorseless. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Sebastiano,  "  I  will  lay 
myself  open  to  his  wounding,  in  order  that  I 
may  make  one  mortal  thrast." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Sebastiano,"  said  I,  weeping 
bitterly,  "  and  what  would  then  become  of 
me  ?  You  would  certainly  die  of  such 
wounds." 

He  stood  lost  a  moment,  and  presently 
seized  the  sword  again,  and  made  lunges  in 
the  air  in  a  paroxysm  of  abortive  passion.  I 
wept  the  more  to  see  it. 

All  on  a  sudden  a  new  thought  flashed 
across  me.  I  hurriedly  left  Sebastiano,  say- 
ing I  would  very  quickly  return.  The  rec- 
ollection of  the  marchese  having  once  taunt- 
ingly asked  me  if  I  would  like  a  divorce  had 
occurred  to  me.  I  made  my  way  to  the  doc- 
tor who  had  always  attended  me,  and  whom 
I  much  liked,  and  had  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  him.  He  expressed  the  greatest 
distress  and  perplexity  at  what  I  told  him 
of  the  marchese,  whose  abominations  and 
brutalities  under  so  courtly  an  exterior  not 
a  little  surprised  him.  In  England,  he  said, 
I  should  have  a  strong  case,  but  the  laws 
were  not  the  same  in  Italy.  He  gave  me  a 
private  note  to  a  great  lawyer  who  resided 
in  the  next  street,  desiring  me  to  explain 
every  thing  to  him,  and  after  that  they 
might  confer,  and  perhaps  act  in  concert. 
With  this  most  kind  advice  I  immediately 
made  my  way  to  the  great  lawyer.  He  list- 
ened imperturbably,  as  it  seemed,  even  to 
things  most  abnormal  in  the  marchese,  and 
then  confined  himself  to  questions  with  ref- 
erence to  my  position  with  Sebastiano, 
which,  in  strict  confidence,  I  was  obliged  to 
confide  to  him.  He  then  shook  his  head 
with  a  straight  kind  of  smile,  and  said  that 
my  case  proved  too  much  against  myself. 
Of  course  it  did,  if  the  marchese  had  been 
suing  for  a  divorce.    However,  he  said  he 
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would  carefully  study  aud  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  communi- 
cate with  Dr.  Maurizzio.  And  I  might  im- 
plicitly rely  upon  his  legal  honor  (giurispru- 
denza).  I  besought  him  to  do  all  he  could 
for  me,  and  we  parted.  I  found  Simona  had 
been  waiting  some  time  for  me  below  stairs, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  home  instantly. 

The  picture  being  still  unfinished,  the 
marchese  went  the  next  day  to  the  studio  to 
complain  of  the  delay.  Nevertheless  he  ap- 
peared much  pleased  with  the  painting,  anc. 
went  again  the  day  after,  and  sat  some 
hours,  as  he  informed  me,  by  the  side  of  Se- 
bastiano  while  he  was  at  work  upon  it, 
greatly  admiring  his  skill,  though  regretting 
to  observe  that  he  often  had  an  unsteady 
hand.  Such  talent  ought  not  to  be  so  over- 
anxious. 

The  morning  for  the  final  sitting  arrived, 
and  the  marchese  took  me  in  a  carriage  to 
Sebastiano's  atelier.  He  complimented  the 
artist,  and  in  the  most  elegant  manner  in- 
sisted upon  aiding  Simona  to  undress  me 
behind  a  screen,  and  adjust  the  draperies, 
after  which  he  handed  me  a  glass  of  water, 
and  then  led  me  to  my  position  as  if  it  were 
to  a  dance.  He  remained  with  us  while  the 
finishing  touches  were  given.  Simona  had 
been  sent  to  his  palazzo  with  a  message. 
If  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  we  three 

could  have  been          [The  remainder  of  the 

sentence  is  illegible.] 

We  returned  homeward,  but  not  by  a  di- 
rect route,  as  the  marchese  wanted  to  pur- 
chase something  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
streets.  While  we  slowly  drove  along,  a 
strange  and  intense  presentiment — or  what- 
ever it  was — made  me  inwardly  ejaculate, 
"  Divorce !  Yes,  indeed !  Why  should  there 
be  this  difficulty?  When  will  the  world, 
with  all  its  civilization  and  wisdom,  see  the 
humanity  and  morality,  as  well  as  the  reason 

and  justice,  of  a  divorce  in  cases  where"  

The  marchese  was  reclining  on  a  back  cush- 
ion, with  a  half-audible  inward  sort  of  whis- 
tling and  careless  beating  of  time  with  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand.  We  drove  past  the 
house  of  Dr.  Maurizzio.  The  door  was  block- 
ed up  by  a  loose  heap  of  building  stones; 
the  windows  were  all  closed,  and  the  bal- 
cony full  of  rubbish.  The  house  was  evi- 
dently uninhabited.  The  carriage  present- 
ly stopped,  and  the  marchese,  humming  part 
of  an  air  in  a  new  opera,  alighted  and  left 
me.  Words  fail  me.  Surely  if  I  had  been 
one  of  the  most  wicked  women  in  the  world, 
some  persons  besides  a  dear  friend  like  you, 
Otty,  will  pity  me.  The  marchese  returned 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  or  something.  I  don't 
know  how  we  got  home. 

The  Detestable  dressed  himself  with  more 
than  usual  care  for  dinner,  and  assumed  to- 
ward me  all  the  fine  manners  of  his  first 
courtship,  and  something  more — profound 
respect,  superfluous  attentions,  ardors,  and 


sometimes  what  he  intended  for  loving  leers, 
of  a  kind  that  made  my  flesh  creep  and  the 
room  swim.  Then  he  checked  himself,  with 
a  courtly  bow  presenting  me  fruits,  sweet- 
meats, flowers,  as  if  inspired  with  the  most 
delicate  admiration.  This  to  me,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  every  remorseless  insult, 
oifense,  grossness,  contumely,  in  undisguised 
resentment  and  vengeance,  on  account  of  my 
persistent  refusal  of  him  when  he  made  his 
proposals  for  me !  this  to  me,  when  he  so 
well  knew  that,  I  ever  groaned  within  at  be- 
ing the  slave  and  victim  of  his  abhorred  

I  do  not  think  the  wine  was  drugged,  but 
instead  of  giving  me  strength,  or  acting  as  a 
restorative,  it  rather  prolonged  the  fainting 
fits  to  which  I  was  now  subject.  The  mar- 
chese must  surely  have  thought  me  dead 
sometimes.  The  wonder  is  that  one  so 
wretched  should  ever  have  recovered  con- 
sciousness. 

The  painting  was  sent  to  the  marchese's 
palazzo,  and  he  gave  a  grand  festa,  being  in 
celebration  of  his  return  to  the  higher  cir- 
cles of  Naples.  As  he  had  never  acknowl- 
edged me  publicly  as  his  wife,  of  course  I 
was  not  present.  But  he  invited  Sebas- 
tian©, and  would  accept  no  excuses.  More- 
over, he  praised  the  young  painter  before 
his  guests,  and  specially  presented  him  to 
several  noblemen  of  wealth  as  one  highly 
meriting  their  patronage  and  friendship. 
Could  I,  can  any  one,  understand  all  this  ? 
aud  after  the  sudden  disappearance  of  my 
kind  friend  Dr.  Maurizzio  ?  But  very  soon 
it  will  be  clear  enough.  The  marchese, 
however,  had  not  yet  carried  out  his  scheme 
of  entertainments  and  hospitalities.  He 
must  certainly  have  considered  me  to  be  a 
worm  that  was  unable  to  turn  (ritorcere). 

Nothing  but  my  terror  of  the  danger  to 
which  I  should  expose  my  dear  Sebastiano 
would  now  have  prevented  my  telling  the 
marchese  every  thing,  for  he  had  actually 
invited  him  to  come  and  dine  with  us  at  our 
obscure  suburb  villa,  enfamille  !  A  few  hours 
after  hearing  of  this,  Simona  secretly  placed 
a  note  in  my  hand  from  Sebastiano,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  very  same  feeling,  declaring 
that  only  his  alarm  at  what  might  happen 
to  me  prevented  him  from  making  the  mar- 
chese fully  aware  of  all  that  had  passed,  and 
of  the  unalterable  love  we  bore  each  other. 
He  came.  What  else  could  he  do  ?  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do  or  think  till  he  had 
seen  me.  And  then  how  could  we  exchange 
a  word  ?  Our  very  exchange  of  looks  must 
be  avoided.  This  insuperable  difficulty  was, 
however,  easily  swept  away,  as  the  marchese 
politely  excused  himself  to  us  after  dinner 
by  saying  that  he  had  a  slight  headache,  and 
wished  to  take  a  few  turns  round  the  neigh- 
boring gardens. 

Left  alone  with  Sebastiano,  it  will  readily 
be  supposed  that  we  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms,  with  a  torrent  of  hurried  words ;  but 
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we  sat  speechless,  looking  at  each  other. 
The  confouuded  {confonduto)  state  of  mind 
and  feeling  to  which  the  Abhorred  had  re- 
duced us  could  not  possibly  be  endured  any 
longer.  Sebastiauo  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
approaching  me  with  measured  steps,  took 
my  hand  very  gently  in  his,  and  said,  "My 
dear,  my  adored  Emilia,  say  what  you  wish 
to  be  done — something  must  immediately  be 
done — only  say  ivliat  you  wish,  and  I  place 
my  life,  even  as  I  have  already  placed  my 
heart,  at  your  feet."  These  words  caused  me 
a  burst  of  tears,  so  that  I  was  quite  unable 
to  speak  or  think.  Finding  me  quite  unable 
to  reply,  Sebastiano's  face  lost  all  its  fine, 
softly  curving  outlines,  and  seemed  to  have 
hardened  into  a  kind  of  metallic  visor  as  he 
declared  that  he  would  kill  the  marchese  di- 
rectly he  re-entered  the  room.  Two  or  three 
ornamental  stilettos  were  lying  about,  and 
he  at  once  selected  the  longest.  This  roused 
me  from  my  stupor.  I  could  not  agree  to  it. 
I  suppose  a  woman  always  flinches  at  blood 
when  the  moment  comes.  Besides,  to  be 
quite  honest,  I  was  afraid  the  marchese, 
who  was  as  lithe  and  agile  as  a  tiger,  would 
be  more  likely  to  kill  Sebastiano.  He  al- 
lowed me  to  replace  the  stiletto  with  a  deep 
sigh  of  despair.  Now  we  found  our  tongues, 
fearing  the  return  of  the  fiend,  and  proposed 
first  one  thing  and  then  another.  We  agreed 
to  try  and  escape  from  Naples  at  the  very 
first  chance.  But  when  we  called  to  mind 
the  prompt  return  of  my  letter,  and  next  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Dr.  Maurizzio,  we 
saw  how  futile  the  attempt  was  almost  sure 
to  be.  Then  we  simultaneously  proposed  to 
die  together,  and  I  suggested  that  we  should 
throw  ourselves  in  the  bay  infolded  in  each 
other's  embrace.  To  this  Sebastiano  object- 
ed, as  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
my  being  devoured  by  the  sharks,  which 
were  so  numerous  at  that  season.  Poison 
was  then  decided  upon ;  but  it  then  struck 
me  that,  as  we  had  fixed  to  die,  we  might 
at  least  try  the  bare  chance  of  escape  to- 
gether with  that  of  being  able  to  pass  a  few 
days  together  in  concealment.  Having  the 
means  in  our  hands,  we  could  die  directly 
the  necessity  arrived.  This  was  final.  The 
attempt  needed  money,  and  Sebastiano  had 
plenty.    I  had  none,  not  even  a  jewel. 

The  marchese  returned,  saying  he  was 
much  better,  and  apologizing  for  having 
left  us  so  long.  He  spoke  much  about  the 
painting,  and  the  copy  he  wished  to  be 

painted  for  Lord  and  Lady  A  ,  which  he 

intended  to  send  to  England,  and  thence  on- 
ward to  where  they  resided.  But  it  was 
only  the  head  and  bust  that  he  wished  to 
have  copied.  As  he  said  this  he  laughed  in 
a  strange  sort  of  under-tone,  at  which  I 
should  have  felt  scorn  and  disgust  enough 
had  I  not  been  too  agitated  within.  He 
then  8i)oke  casually,  and  with  a  careless  air 
of  friendly  interestj  of  the  important  com- 


missions for  pictures  which  would  shortly 
be  given.  When  Sebastiano  bade  us  adieu 
for  the  night,  the  marchese  gracefully  em- 
braced him  as  he  left  the  room. 

This  completed  the  business  of  the  mental 
rack  so  far.  No  more  in  this  way  could  be 
done  and  suffered.  The  elegant  fiend  list- 
ened at  one  window  till  the  last  sound  of 
Sebastiano's  footsteps  had  died  away;  he 
then  came  and  stood  in  front  of  me  for  some 
time  in  a  menacing  attitude  without  word 
or  motion. 

"Wretch!"  cried  I,  aloud,  unable  to  en- 
dure this  a  moment  longer ;  "  wretch !  mon- 
ster! what  is  in  your  mind?  Speak  it  at 
once !  Murder  me  at  once !  I  defy  and  spit 
at  you !"  Saying  this,  I  made  an  effort  really 
to  spit  upon  him,  but  my  parched  lips  and 
mouth  refused  any  thing  beyond  a  husky 
sound. 

His  eyes  flashed  with  a  light  far  worse 
than  the  eyes  of  any  wild  beast  of  nature  as 
he  sprang  upon  me  without  uttering  a  word, 
flung  his  arms  round  me,  bore  me  off  to  my 
apartment,  dashed  me  anyhow  upon  the  bed, 
and  commenced  tearing  off  my  clothes  as  if 

I  had  been  carried  into  a  jungle  My  cries 

and  screams  brought  no  one  to  my  assist- 
ance. It  seemed  I  was  not  yet  to  be  mur- 
dered. The  ferocious  sensualism  and  the 
devil-like  spirit  of  revenge  held  equal  sway. 
He  wound  and  rewound  me  in  his  long  arms, 
and  I  heard  the  half-articulated  words,  "Me! 
to  refuse  me  !  to  dare  to  insult  one  like  me 
by  persistent  refusals !  But  you  have  found 
your  reward!"  I  heard  no  more  until  the 
monster  could  retain  his  secret  no  longer; 
yet  he  chose  his  moment.  He  whispered 
like  fire  in  my  ear ;  he  hissed  it  through  his 
lips  ;  he  knew  all ;  had  known  it  ever  since 
his  return !  My  deluded  paramour,  the  fa- 
vored rival,  the  fool  of  my  choice,  who  had 
helped  me  to  dishonor  the  noble  house  of 
Albarozzi,  should  assuredly  die,  and  my  hand 
should  be  the  instrument  

On  coming  to  myself  I  found  I  was  alone, 
and  I  lay  tossing  about  in  a  fever  of  con- 
fusion of  thoughts  and  apprehensions.  A 
slumber  of  exhaustion  ensued,  and  probably 
lasted  for  several  hours.  I  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  saw  the  marchese  standing  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed.  He  had  dressed  himself  for 
a  supper-party  in  Naples.  He  said  it  would 
be  pretty  well  over  before  he  got  there,  but 
that  he  needed  a  little  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment. Before  he  went,  however,  he  com- 
manded me  to  take  an  oath,  the  terras  of 
which  he  dictated.  They  were  of  the  most 
impious  and  awful  kind,  invoking  my  soul's 
eternal  perdition,  and  calling  upon  my  Mak- 
er to  record  the  same  if  I  ever  broke  the  oath. 
It  was  to  the  effect  "  that  I  would  not,  di- 
rectly, indirectly,  or  in  any  manner,  inform, 
or  endeavor  to  inform,  Sebastiano  that  all 
was  known,  that  he  was  to  die,  and  by  my 
hand." 
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I  sat  up  in  bed,  and  looking  the  marcliese  I 
full  in  the  face,  refused  to  take  any  such 
oath.  I  said,  calmly,  notwithstanding  my  [ 
involuntary  shudders,  "I  know  you  intend 
to  have  us  both  assassinated  in  some  secret 
manner ;  and  that  it  would  be  delightful  to 
you  to  inform  me,  after  I  had  assisted  in  the 
death  of  one  I  love,  that  my  own  turn  was 
then  come.  I  at'  last  know  what  you  are 
in  all  respects.  You  are  not  the  sort  of  cru- 
el monster  one  reads  of  in  some  romances, 
but  one  so  much  worse  in  several  respects 
that  nobody  ever  reads  of  them,  because  no- 
body dare  paint  them.  This  is  my  answer. 
I  repeat  that  I  will  not  take  that  oath.  I 
see  the  unsheathed  stiletto  under  your  vest. 
Kill  me  without  more  words." 

Saying  this,  I  laid  myself  back  upon  the 
pillow,  closed  my  eyelids  firmly,  and  await- 
ed the  blow.  Some  minutes — for  minutes 
they  seemed — now  elapsed.  The  marchese 
then  said,  in  quite  an  altered  voice  of  polite 
composure,  "  Would  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
open  your  eyes  for  a  moment  ?"  I  did  so. 
He  slowly  drew  forth  the  stiletto.  It  was  the 
one  that  Sebastiano  had  taken  up.  "You 
have  seen  this  before?"  I  closed  my  eyes 
again,  and  awaited  death.  The  last  malig- 
nant pleasure  of  revenge  and  the  last  pang 
of  my  wretched  and  defeated  life  had  trans- 
pired. But  the  expected  blow  did  not  come. 
"Ah!"  murmured  the  marchese;  "I  see  by 
my  watch  that  I  shall  not  arrive  at  my  fair 
friend's  supper-table  till  daybreak.  I  must 
therefore  hurry  away.  As  for  the  oath,  I 
shall  find  means  to  bring  you  to  your  senses. 
All  that  I  have  willed  to  be  done  shall  be 
done,  and  perhaps  something  more.  I  have 
the  honor,  madam,  to  wish  you  a  very  good 
night." 

Days  passed  away,  partly  occupied,  no 
doubt,  in  maturing  his  scheme.  Was  he 
not,  if  it  were  only  in  his  savage  and  re- 
morseless patience  and  self-command,  unlike 

all  we  ever          Poor  Dr.  Maurizzio,  what 

had  become  of  him  ?  He  often  occurred 
to  my  thoughts.  In  the  conversation  I 
had  which  proved  so  ruinous  to  him  what 
had  most  surprised  me  was  that  Jie  did  not 
appear  much  surprised  at  all  I  told  him. 
He  said  that  not  only  Italy,  but  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  some  other  places,  contained 
men  like  the  marchese.*  They  were  the 
greatest  possible  examples  of  the  abuses  of 
the  power  given  by  wealth.    He  regarded 

*  The  editor  ia  aware  that  in  the  writings  of  an  ad- 
mired psychological  and  great  dramatic  poet  (Mr.  R. 
Browning)  there  may  be  found  a  certain  duke  who 
speaks  of  his  murdered  wife's  portrait  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  marchese.  And  in  Count  Stendhall's 
work,  De  V Amour,  there  is  a  similar  character.  A  cer- 
tain Italian  nobleman,  having  reason  to  suspect  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife  (Madonna  Pia)  in  consequence  of 
finding  a  gentleman's  watch  on  her  toilet-table,  car- 
ried her  off  to  reside  on  pestilent  marshes.  Every  day 
he  paid  her  a  visit,  and  showed  her  the  watch,  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  continued  to  do  this  till  she  took 
the  malaria  and  died. 


them  as  monomaniacs,  who  ought  to  be  put 
under  surveillance,  if  not  in  confinement, 
instead  of  moving  at  large  in  society,  and 
misleading,  seducing,  or  marrying  innocent 
young ,  ladies,  whose  parents  were  deluded, 
as  the  young  girls  themselves  were  often 
dazzled,  by  their  riches.  Besides,  who  could 
predicate  an  incarnation  of  vicious  extremes 
under  an  elegant  person  and  the  most  court- 
ly manners  ?    Alas !  alas  !  to  think  of 

the  divinely  human  face  which  Raphael 
might  have  been  inspired  to  dream  of,  and 
to  paint — even  that  of  my  Sebastiano — and 
then  to  think  of  the  inhuman,  abnormal, 
gloating  calm  of  the  Abhorred  {abhorrito), 
by  whom  I  had  been  insidiously  purchased 
for  a  slave,  and  treated  worse  than  a  slave ! 
And  yet,  again,  to  think  that  the  worst — yes, 
though  nothing  beyond  could  be  thought 

possible — was  still  to  come ! 

****** 

Where  had  they  dragged  me  ?  Was  it  a 
dungeon,  or  a  vault  for  the  dead  ?  Or  was 
it  one  of  the  cellars  under  the  house  ?  And 
I  in  my  night-dress,  torn  and  split,  and 
my  hair  all  flying  about !  The  three  men 
wore  no  masks,  but  their  faces  were  black- 
ened with  broad  perpendicular  bars,  like  a 
horrid  kind  of  helmet.  The  black  skull-cap 
of  one  of  them  fell  off,  and  I  was  sure  that  I 
recognized  the  head  of  Andrengo.  The  cel- 
lar was  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  a  shade  over 
it.  Beneath  it  the  marchese  was  seated 
upon  a  stone  ledge,  as  in  judgment,  with  his 
back  against  the  wall.  I  found  myself  ly- 
ing upon  the  damp  flooring,  with  three  men 
standing  round  me,  like  torturers  or  execu- 
tioners. Two  of  them  had  rods  in  their 
hands,  of  osiers  or  other  dried  water-plant, 
bound  together. 

"Will  you  take  the  oath?"  said  the  mar- 
chese, in  a  low  tone.  What  I  replied  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  I 
dared  not,  would  not,  could  not  take  such  an 
oath! 

The  marchese  then,  placing  one  leg  slow- 
ly over  the  other,  began  to  relate  how  a  cer- 
tain Russian  noble  of  former  years,  but  not 
very  remote  (to  whom  the  parents  of  an  un- 
willing daughter  had  given  her  in  marriage), 
had  discovered  that  the  young  lady  had  act- 
ually committed  the  insulting  crime  of  lov- 
ing another.  That  private  meetings  took 
place.  That  the  princely  husband  discover- 
ed the  dishonor,  and  that  his  wife  even  ad- 
mitted her  criminal  preference.  That  the 
insulted  noble  caused  her  to  be  stripped  and 
thrown  among  his  ruffian  soldier  serfs  {liey- 
duks),  and  that  he  then  ordered  the  insuffer- 
able culprit  to  be  flogged  with  long  whips 
all  the  way  to  her  native  town ;  and  that 
when,  covered  with  blood,  she  sank  down 
upon  the  road,  being  unable  to  fly  a  step 
further,  he  directed  

There  is  a  blessed  law  in  nature  that  sen- 
sations can  only  be  wrought  up  to  a  certain 
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degree,  so  that  tortures  are  often  defeated 
either  by  the  sense  becoming  deadened,  the 
victim  becoming  quite  insensible,  or  dying 
very  quickly.  No  doubt  it  became  apparent 
that  I  should  die  without  taking  the  oath. 
This  was  not  the  marchese's  intention,  as  it 
would  destroy  his  fine  scheme  of  revenge. 
But  if  pain  had  failed  by  being  self-defeated, 
he  thought  that  horror  and  apprehension 
might  be  successful. 

 Audrengo  soon  returned,  bringing  in 

something  heavy,  which  he  placed  before 
the  marchese,  a  little  distance  from  his  feet. 
It  was  an  iron  brazier  full  of  live  coals.  He 
then  fanned  the  fire  with  a  large  and  richly 
ornamented  Indian  fan  which  the  marchese 
had  leisurely  opened  and  handed  to  him. 
Audrengo — for  I  was  certain  it  was  he — 
again  went  out,  and  very  soon  came  back 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  copper 
bolt  taken  from  the  outer  door  of  the  cellars. 
This  he  thrust  into  the  brazier,  and  turning 
toward  me  significantly,  put  one  finger  into 
his  mouth.  What  could  the  wretch  mean  ? 
Looking  up  at  the  other  two  ruffians,  with 
interrogatory  dismay,  they  both  raised  a 
forefijiger  and  pointed  the  tip  toward  one 
ear.  Audrengo  now  knelt  down  and  fanned 
the  fire. 

"As  you  are  resolved  to  die,"  said  the 
marchese,  after  a  long  pause — "  as  you  pre- 
fer to  die  rather  than  take  the  oath  I  have 
dictated  and  ordained,  it  shall  not  be  in  any 
way  you  may  fancy,  but  in  the  way  I  think 
most  appropriate.  When  that  bolt,  which 
at  present  has  scarcely  attained  redness,  ar- 
rives at  a  white  heat,  it  shall  be  ai)plied  to 
the  orifice  of  an  obdurate  ear ;  and  then  it 
shall  be  thrust  into  an  obstinate,  husband- 
hating  mouth — you  must  pardon  so  harsh  an 
expression — till  the  tongue  becomes  a  hard 

cinder,  and  the  adulterous  palate  ashes." 
****** 

"  Whose  child  is  it  ?    Confess,  or  expect 

far  worse  than  I  have  threatened!  Kill 

you  ?  Not  I ;  there  are  several  things  to  be 
done  before  that.    Torture  ?    Yes ;  be  sure 

of  it  Is  the  cMavistello  white  hot  yet  ? 

Once  more — whose  child  is  it  ?  It  is  not 
mine.    The  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  shape  of 

the  head,  besides  the  fact  that  And  now 

not  a  moment  more.  Confess,  I  say,  and 
give  the  name !"  I  confessed.  After  a  lit- 
tle he  said,  "  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to 
my  knowledge,  but  your  confession  was  my 

will  and  pleasure.    And  now  the  oath !" 
****** 

My  entreaties,  my  prayers,  my  screams  for 
mercy,  for  some  human  consideration,  my 
cries  for  death  to  come — death  to  come  at 
once — at  once — all  were  disregarded  ;  and 
at  last  I  cried  out  in  my  agony, I  consent !" 
Water  and  restoratives  were  then  given  me 
by  one  of  the  torturers;  time  was  allowed  ; 
more  water  was  given  me ;  a  napkin  steeped 
in  cold  water  was  bound  round  my  head; 


and  calling  upon  God  to  forgive  me,  I  took 
the  required  oath. 

Weeks  intervened.  What  were  weeks, 
months,  any  time,  to  a  fiend  of  patience,  and 
deadly,  cold,  yet  ever-burning  inward  conti- 
nuity like  the  marchese  ?  So  he  pretty  well 
left  me  alone,  though  constantly  watched 
closely  by  his  creatures,  till  I  had  sufficient- 
ly recovered.  Tortured  and  outraged  as  I 
had  been,  it  would  have  defeated  his  designs 
to  kill  me.  I  was  to  be  the  medium  of  his 
revenge  upon  Sebastiano.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  me  afterward  I  knew  not,  and  did 
not  much  care  to  think.  I  had  been  forced 
and  horrified  hy  preliminary  barbarities, 
with  others  more  monstrous  threatened,  into 
taking  an  oath  of  the  most  awful  nature  not 
to  endeavor  by  any  means  to  forewarn  my 
beloved  Sebastiano  of  his  impending  fate, 
and  I  was  to  assist  in  bringing  it  about. 
How  I  should  ever  be  able,  how  my  impas- 
sioned affection  could  possibly  allow  me,  to 
do  the  latter  remained  to  be  proved.  But  I 
had  certainly  taken  the  oath,  and  saw  no 
means  of  evading  it.  "  Unless,"  mused  I — 
"  unless  I  could  kill  the  monster,  or  get  him 
killed  in  any  way."  Ah!  there  was  little 
chance  for  that  with  one  of  his  wary  brain 
and  rapid  hand.  With  my  thoughts  and 
emotions  constantly  enveloping  my  lover,  I 
only  wished  we  could  once  more  meet,  and 
die  together,  and  be  at  rest  and  peaceful 
blessedness  in  heaven. 

The  day  was  at  hand.  I  felt  like  what  I 
supposed  any  woman  would  feel  who  was 
about  to  be  tried  for  her  life,  and  certain  to 
be  condemned  and  executed.  The  marchese 
had  been  frequently  giving  dinner  and  sup- 
per parties  at  his  palazzo,  and  now  and  then 
water  parties  on  the  bay,  to  most  of  which 
Sebastiano  had  been  invited,  and  by  ono 
means  or  other  compelled,  in  a  manner,  to 
be  present. 

One  morning  the  marchese  entered  the 
room  where  I  was  seated,  trying  to  read, 
and  taking  a  chair,  bowed  to  me  in  his  most 
elegant  style,  and  seated  himself  by  my  side. 
He  took  my  hand  very  softly,  pressed  it 
gently,  looked  at  it,  and  then  said,  in  what 
he  intended  for  a  sympathetic  tone,  "Ah, 
'tis  a  pity,  really  it  is  a  pity,  that  so  fair  a 
hand  will  shortl}^  have  to  execute  so  fatal  a 
deed."  I  snatched  back  my  hand,  and  look- 
ed at  him.  "Yes,"  he  proceeded — "yes, 
Emilia,  this  is  the  day  I  have  fixed,  and  ev- 
ery thing  is  prepared.  If  I  remarked  that 
it  was  a  pity  so  fair  a  hand  as  yours  should 
have  to  do  so  foul  and  yet  so  very  just  an 
act  of  vengeance,  how  much  more  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  the  hand  of  a  fine  and  still 
more  promising  artist  should  be  finally  sus- 
pended in  its  work — cut  short  midway  in  a 
brilliant  career!  However,  I  shall  possess 
the  last  and  the  best  of  his  productions,  and 
shall  often  look  at  it  with  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  when  you  are  both  no  more. 
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This  was  one  of  my  reasons  for  ordering  it 
to  be  painted.  But  the  other  and  less  ob- 
vious reason  was  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
verse and  insulting  aversion  you  presumed 
to  manifest  toward  myself — one  who  had 
conferred  upon  you  the  wasted  honor  of  his 
hand.  I  was  curious — I  may  say  desirous — 
of  ascertaining  if  you  were  capable  of  very 
different  emotions  toward  another  object, 
and  I  therefore  determined  to  place  you  in 
circumstances  of  some  degree  of  temptation. 
The  result,  signora,  has  fully  justified  my 
anticipations." 

I  sat  speechless.  The  marchese  awaited 
my  reply,  but  reply  or  comment  was  impos- 
sible. He  had  actually  plotted — for  how 
else  can  it  be  regarded? — plotted  that  I 
should  fall  in  love  with  a  most  lovable  ob- 
ject, in  the  secret  hope  of  finding  food  for 
his  devilish  appetites  for  varied  torments 
and  revenge  because  I  had  mortally  wound- 
ed his  gross  self-love ! 

He  left  the  room,  bending  gracefully  to- 
ward me  as  he  was  passing  out.  I  was  not 
left  long  on  the  present  occasion.  Every 
thing  was  now  to  be  brought  speedily  to  a 
crisis.  Andrengo  entered,  and  bowing  low 
informed  me  that  his  lordship  had  invited  a 
number  of  his  noble  friends,  including  the 
Signor  Sebastiano,  to  a  water  excursion  in 
his  yacht  on  the  bay ;  that  the  party  was  in- 
tended to  be  rather  numerous ;  that  they 
would  have  musicians  and  feasting ;  that 
the  excursion  was  for  two  or  three  days  if 
the  present  fine,  hot,  and  calm  weather  on 
the  bay  continued ;  and  that  I  was  to  make 
preparations  accordingly,  and  at  once.  The 
yacht  would  put  out  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  so  that  same  morning,  and  within  half  an 
hour  a  carriage  would  be  at  the  door,  into 
which  he,  Andrengo,  had  been  ordered  to 
see  me  seated,  and  to  attend  me  with  re- 
spectful homage. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  at  all  common  for  extreme 
circumstances  to  cause  an  absolute  change 
in.  the  nature,  or  at  least  in  the  natural  char- 
acter, of  a  person  ?  If  the  extreme  circum- 
stances do  not  crush,  surely  this  may  some- 
times take  place.  And  I  think  such  a  change 
must  at  last  have  been  wrought  in  me.  In- 
stead of  sinking  prostrate  upon  the  floor  at 
this  announcement,  I  heard  it  with  so  un- 
moved an  air  that  Andrengo  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  me,  and  thinking  that  I 
had  not  clearly  heard  or  not  understood  all 
he  had  said,  he  repeated  it.  I  told  him  I 
would  be  ready.  It  was  only  to  throw  a  few 
things  into  a  leather  bag  (tasca  di  p^le)  for 
myself.  He  would  attend  to  the  marchese's 
requirements.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  de- 
lightful excursion.  He  looked  a  little  puz- 
zled, I  thought,  as  he  retired.  Certainly 
the  last  remark  was  hardly  a  sane  one. 

Directly  the  wretch  withdrew  I  rose  and 
paced  about  the  room,  feeling  inwardly  call- 
ed upon  to  do  something,  but  not  knowing 


what.  As  for  preparations,  I  made  none  be- 
yond collecting  a  few  articles  of  clothing. 
A  number  of  persons  of  rank  were  to  be  of 
the  party,  Andrengo  had  informed  me.  Was 
I  for  the  first  time  to  be  presented  as  the 
Marcliesa  di  Albarozzi  ?  and  then  was  I  to 
be  denounced  before  them  all?  I  could  not 
think  it.  That  would  be  much  too  open  a 
plan  for  the  feline  character  of  the  Abhorred. 
He  could  not  take  Sebastiano's  life  or  order 
any  body  to  do  so,  with  my  assistance,  before 
his  friends ;  and  he  would  be  almost  as  un- 
likely to  make  any  public  talk  of  what  had 
occurred  and  what  he  intended  to  do.  I  did 
not  feel  much  care  about  solving  his  foul 
problem.  I  was  prepared  for  every  thing  by 
being  unprepared  for  any  thing,  if  you  can 
make  sense  out  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  seem- 
ed to  have  got  into  a  strange  state  between 
firmness  and  stupidity. 

The  carriage  soon  arrived,  and  was  not 
kept  waiting  beyond  a  minute  or  two. 
Andrengo  bowed  with  abject  servility,  and 
addressed  me  as  "  la  marchesa"  as  I  stepped 
in.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been 
so  addressed ;  and  from  the  wretch  who 
had  acted  as  my  chief  torturer  in  the  cellar, 
though  he  fancied  I  had  not  recognized  him 
under  his  disguise !  What  did  this  mean, 
and  what  was  it  to  lead  to?  Not  that  I 
cared.    We  drove  direct  to  the  bay. 

A  small  boat  rowed  us  off  to  the  yacht, 
which  was  at  a  little  distance.  Before  ar- 
riving alongside  I  saw  that  the  marchese 
was  already  on  board  ;  and  presently  Sebas- 
tiano appeared,  and  bent  over  the  rudder 
end  of  the  yacht  as  he  gazed  at  my  advan- 
cing boat.  On  getting  into  the  yacht  I  found 
the  marchese  in  a  state  of  angry  exclama- 
tion, very  unusual  with  him,  in  consequence 
of  a  blunder  made  by  his  secretary  in  the 
wording  of  the  invitations.  None  of  his  no- 
ble friends  had  arrived,  that  day  week  hav- 
ing been  specified  by  mistake.  However, 
the  marchese  was  determined  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  intended  amusement — nei- 
ther, he  added,  should  I  or  his  friend  the 
Signor  Sebastiano ;  he  therefore  ordered  the 
sailors  to  put  out  into  the  bay  without  loss 
of  time. 

The  invitation,  then,  of  several  noble 
friends  had  been  a  subterfuge.  No  such 
witnesses  were  to  be  near.  Still  there  were 
five  or  six  sailors  and  two  servants,  besides 
Andrengo ;  how  were  all  these  to  be  blinded? 
Meanwhile,  how  pathetic  was  the  unsuspect- 
ing face  of  my  lover !  What  he  was  suffer- 
ing was  from  the  anomalous  pain  of  our  rel- 
ative positions,  little  dreaming  of  its  ap- 
proaching end.  As  the  day  wore  on,  while 
we  sat  or  walked  upon  the  deck,  he  tried 
now  and  then  to  obtain  an  exchange  of 
glances ;  but  I  would  not  notice  this,  as  I 
perceived  that  we  were  closely  watched  ev- 
ery instant.  I  seemed  to  have  lost  the  sense 
of  fear  and  apprehension  for  myself,  chiefly 
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no  donbt  because  my  feelings  were  absorbed 
by  Sebastiano.  How  to  break  my  oath  I 
did  not  kuoAv,  even  had  I  dared  to  think  of 
that ;  and  how  I  should  be  able  to  keep  it,  I 
knew  still  less. 

The  marchese  was  very  talkative  and  flu- 
ent, and  quite  exerted  himself  to  be  "  enter- 
taining." We  had  supper  at  an  early  period 
of  the  night,  after  which  the  marchese  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  fish  for  an  hour  to 
enjoy  the  cool  night  breezes  after  so  hot  a 
day,  as  it  was  too  early  for  bed-time. 

Something  peculiar  had  been  constructed 
for  this  occasion.  As  the  deck  would  have 
been  too  narrow  for  the  number  of  visitors 
who  had  been  invited,  as  we  were  informed, 
two  platforms,  each  of  about  four  feet  width, 
had  been  attached  by  iron  hinges  to  one  side 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  deck.  These  lay 
flat  at  the  side  of  the  yacht,  like  leaves  of 
an  English  table,  but  could  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  deck  by  means  of  cords  at  each 
end.  These  cords  were  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  would  instantly  break  with  a  man's 
weight  if  he  stepped  upon  the  platforms. 
Two  long  iron  brackets  were  therefore  fixed 
flatly  underneath  each  platform,  and  these 
being  drawn  outward  by  little  ropes,  strong- 
ly and  securely  sustained  these  additions  to 
the  width  of  the  deck.  I  am  not  good  at 
describing  things,  and  can  only  narrate  what 
happens  or  appears  to  me,  and  what  I  may 
have  felt  and  thought,  so  you  must  try  and 
understand  these  two  platforms.  As  for  me, 
the  marchese  took  care  to  instruct  me  all 
about  them  well  enough. 

Both  the  platforms  were  now  raised,  and 
the  long  iron  brackets  drawn  outward  be- 
neath them,  all  the  hinge  parts  being  well 
oiled  to  make  them  work  easily.  "  So,  so," 
thought  I,  as  this  was  being  done ;  "  I  have 
been  made  tfie  wife-and-no-wife  of  a  cun- 
ning artificer,  and  am  beginning  more  fully 
to  appreciate  his  genius."  The  lurid  dawn 
of  his  plan  began  to  break  fitfully  upon  me. 

The  marchese  called  for  two  chairs,  and 
bowing  courteously  to  Sebastiano,  pointed 
to  one  of  them,  and  then  to  the  foremost 
platform,  as  he  said  their  fishing  lines  ought 
not  to  be  too  close  together.  He  then  placed 
his  chair  upon  the  platform,  and  seated  him- 
self with  his  fishing  fooleries  (frascherias) 
beside  him.  Sebastiano  did  the  same.  I 
was  left  to  look  on,  and  admire  and  expect, 
or  feel  quite  sick  of  the  thing,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions.  I  have  said  that  the  De- 
testable, like  Nero,  was  highly  accomplished 
in  various  ways,  and  among  others  he  was  a 
fine  swimmer,  and  used  to  boast  that  no  sea 
could  drown  him.  I  wondered  if  he  was 
aware  that  Sebastiano  was  also  a  swimmer  ? 
It  seemed  as  if  that  thought  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him.  Murderers  generally  forget 
something  or  other.  My  oath — that  now 
flashed  across  my  mind  ;  but  the  moment  of 
trial  had  not  arrived. 


There  they  sat.  I  felt  sick  at  soul,  yet 
gradually  fell  into  a  dull,  wandering  sort  of 
reverie.  How  foolish  peojile  look  who  sit 
fishing  so  gravely  and  catch  nothing!  The 
marchese  must  be  a  rich  man.  Though  I 
always  detested  his  face,  yet  I  once  thought 
he  was  handsome.  But  this  was  a  mistake. 
His  nose  is  too  long,  and  the  want  of  chin  is 
ill  compensated  by  his  long  upper  lip — all 
of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  baboon's 
ugly  and  ferocious  disposition.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  Raphaelesque  face  of  Sebastiano ! 
Could  the  same  creative  hand  have  made 
this — and  that  ?  I  wished  I  was  not  so  re- 
ligious. I  was  only  half  an  Italian,  or  I 
should  have  killed  the  Abhorred  long  since 
— and  with  good  cause.  But  my  English 
blood  had  never  enabled  me  to  contemplate 
such  an  act.  And  so  he  had  triumphed,  and 
had  got  us  both  in  a  deadly  net.  Were  fish 
plentiful  in  Naples  ?  Our  bills  were  no  cri- 
terion of  the  cost  of  any  thing,  as  we  were 
always  robbed  by  the  housekeeper.  She  had 
certainly  been  ray  keeper,  and  watched  me 
like  an  evil  spirit — a  familiar  of  the  one  who 
sat  there!  Was  I  calm — and  with  death 
hovering  in  the  air,  round  and  round  ?  Yes, 
I  was  calm,  except  a  constant  fluttering  at 
the  heart,  and  sometimes  a  throbbing  of  the 
temples.    But  all  would  soon  be  over  now. 

There  they  sat,  pulling  up  their  lines  now 
and  then — sometimes  with  nothing — some- 
times with  a  poor  shining  little  victim,  who 
was  thrown  to  bounce  and  flap  about  upon 
the  deck  in  the  melancholy  silver  moonlight. 
I  took  several  of  them  up,  unobserved,  and 
dropped  them  over  the  other  side  of  the  deck 
into  the  water.  The  dismal  occupation  con- 
tinued nearly  an  hour  (to  think  of  this,  with 
what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  all  three !), 
the  monotony  being  only  varied  by  the  sin- 
ister appearance  once  or  twice  of  the  dark 
dorsal  fin  of  a  shark.  But  they  did  not  wish 
for  any  thing  so  large  as  that,  even  if  they 
could  have  dealt  with  it  in  the  water  or  on 
the  deck.  Eventually  the  "  sport"  was  con- 
cluded, and  we  went  below  to  retire  for  the 
night. 

The  sleeping  places  were  small,  and  the 
partitions  so  thin  that  I  fancied  a  whisper 
could  be  heard  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
cabin  appropriated  to  Sebastiano  was  next 
to  mine.  The  marchese  had  returned  to  the 
deck  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  sailors,  and 
the  thought  of  exchanging  some  sign  or  to- 
ken, I  knew  not  what,  with  my  lover,  in- 
stantly occurred  to  me.  Speak  above  my 
breathj  dared  not ;  and  if  I  could  make  him 
hear  a  faint  whisper,  then  what  could  I  say 
to  him  ?  In  this  dilemma,  and  every  instant 
so  precious,  my  fingers  involuntarily  gave  a 
light  tap  on  the  partition  next  to  Sebasti- 
ano's  cabin.  It  was  not  answered,  and  in 
my  excitement  I  tapped  again  a  very  little 
louder.  An  interval  of  silence  occurred,  and 
then  a  soft  tap  responded.    But  it  was  at 
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the  door  of  my  cabin.  I  was  in  dismay  at 
Sebastiano's  rashness ;  and  yet  he  was  not 
aware  that  all  was  known,  and  might  have 
fancied  that  I  had  called  him  in  order  to  ex- 
change a  hasty  word  or  two.  I  very  softly 
opened  my  cabin  door,  and  there  stood  An- 
drengo !  "  Did  la  signora  la  marchesa  call 
for  any  thing  ?"  said  the  wretch,  in  a  tone 
of  abject  servility.  I  choked  at  the  sight 
of  him,  and  shutting  the  door  in  his  face, 
threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  clasping  my 
forehead  with  both  hands.  After  a  time  I 
began  to  pull  off  and  throw  my  dress  on  this 
side  and  that,  like  a  despairing  creature,  or 
one  in  a  state  of  fever.  Presently  the  mar- 
ohese  opened  my  cabin  door  by  some  means 
he  had  for  unfastening  the  lock  from  without, 
and  entered.  He  closed  the  door  after  him. 
I  begged  of  him  not  to  remain,  the  cabin  was 
so  small,  the  night  so  hot,  and  I  overheated, 
and  wanting  to  be  alone.  He  replied  in  a 
grave  and  rather  loud  tone  that  it  would  be 
highly  unbecoming  to  leave  me  alone  in  the 
very  next  cabin  to  a  gentleman,  however 
punctilious  that  gentleman  might  be,  and  no 
doubt  was,  in  the  present  instance.  I  was, 
of  course,  too  young  and  innocent  to  see  the 
force  of  this,  but  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
watch  over  my  fair  fame,  and  his  own  honor 
— with  more  in  the  same  vein,  the  abhorred, 
sardonic  fiend,  who  was  watching  over  me 

 and  some  tortures  of  the  mind  are  no 

more  endurable  than  the  tortures  of  the 

body  but  I  was  much  stronger  than  he 

had  imagined,  though  I  left  a  handful  of  my 
hair  in  his  grasp. 

It  was  some  time  before  daybreak  that  I 
made  my  way  up  to  the  deck,  less  than  half 
dressed,  and  all  in  disorder.  Only  one  of  the 
sailors  was  there,  standing  dreamily  by  the 
helm.  He  looked  at  me  with  great  surprise, 
and  still  greater  pity,  but  said  nothing.  I 
sat  down  near  him.  After  a  while  he  said, 
softly,  as  if  to  himself, "  The  stars  look  bright 
and  peaceful ;  and  the  world  below  often 
looks  bright  too,  but  seldom  peaceful." 
This  made  me  burst  into  tears,  and  that  was 
a  blessed  relief  to  me,  as  I  had  been  in  a 
state  of  madness  or  fever.  I  then  rose,  and 
went  to  the  fore  part  of  the  deck,  to  be  quite 
alone.  Leaning  over  the  side,  I  looked  down 
into  the  water  as  if  I  were  looking  into  my 
grave,  for  I  felt  something  dreadful  was  soon 
to  be  done.  Who  was  to  do  it  ?  According 
to  my  oath,  I  was  to  do  it.  But  I  did  not 
feel  that  it  could  be  so.  Let  me  examine 
this  oath,  thought  I,  and  let  me  well  con- 
sider my  religious  and  conscientious  obliga- 
tions. I  had  taken  an  oath,  of  the  most 
appalling  kind,  to  God,  with  God's  perfect 
knowledge  that  while  my  lips  were  forced 
by  tortures  to  repeat  certain  words,  my  soul 
and  heart  were  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
purposes  of  that  oath.  Could  that  be  real- 
ly binding  in  its  true  spirit  ?  Did  not  the 
voice  of  God  within  me  denounce  such  an 
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unnatural  oath,  and  absolve  me  ?  Was  I 
bound  most  to  our  Father  in  heaven  or  to  a 
fiend  incarnate  below  ?  And  yet — and  yet 
— the  terms  of  that  oath  made  it  a  terrific 
thing  to  break.  It  was  a  frightful  invoca- 
tion. 

Before  sunrise  I  roused  myself  from  my 
torpor,  and  making  my  way  down  to  one 
of  the  unoccupied  cabins  of  the  guests  who 
were  never  intended  to  be  present,  I  dropped 
off  into  a  dead  sleep. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  before  I  made 
my  appearance  again  upon  the  deck.  The 
great  heat  of  the  weather,  and  some  care- 
lessness or  other,  had  caused  a  part  of  the 
rigging  to  take  fire.  The  flames  had  just 
been  extinguished.  Andrengo  was  throw- 
ing something  overboard,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other.  He  ceased  doiug  this 
directly  he  saw  me  look  in  that  direction. 
Sebastiano  made  some  sketches  of  Vesuvi- 
us, under  different  effects  of  color  from  the 
clouds,  while  seated  upon  the  foremost  plat- 
form. We  never  exchanged  a  word  or  a 
look.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  elegant  and 
superfluous  attentions  of  the  marchese  to- 
ward me  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  not 
merely  in  presence  of  Sebastiano,  but  even 
when  we  chanced  to  be  alone  for  a  few  min- 
utes below.  "  Ah,"  you  will  say,  "  this  man 
— this  detestable  spirit  of  outwardly  re- 
strained revenge — must  have  been  a  luna- 
tic." Alas !  no ;  he  had  no  such  excuse.  I 
fear  what  poor  Dr.  Maurizzio  said  about  him 
as  one  of  a  class — though  the  marchese  must 
surely  have  been  one  of  its  very  worst  incar- 
nations— was  perhaps  too  true.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  the  great  jurisprudencialist 
to  whom  I  applied  in  the  vain  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  divorce  who  betrayed  us. 

As  the  sun  went  down  I  again  noticed  An- 
drengo throwing  things  over  the  side  of  the 
yacht,  which  fell  with  a  heavy  splash  into 
the  sea.  They  looked  like  large  bones  and 
pieces  of  raw  meat. 

Supper  was  announced,  and  the  marchese, 
intimating  to  Sebastiano  that  they  would 
again  try  their  fortune  with  the  fishing  lines 
before  going  to  bed,  took  my  hand  and  led 
me  down  to  the  cabin  with  all  the  finest  airs 
of  his  diabolical  refinement.  He  kept  up  an 
animated  disquisition  on  the  different  mer- 
its of  the  Roman,  Venetian,  and  Florentine 
schools  of  painting,  and  thence  diverged 
into  remarks  on  the  wild  ecstasies  and  ca- 
pricious beauties  of  the  Neapolitan  national 
songs  and  dance  music.  Glancing  with  a 
sickly  eye  out  of  the  cabin  window,  while  he 
was  thus  displaying  his  misapplied  acquire- 
ments and  disgusting  eloquence,  I  observed 
the  black,  sinister  fin  of  a  large  shark  pass 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  fading 
light.  Soon  afterward  I  saw  another,  almost 
as  large  ;  and  then  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth. 
My  throat  became  choked,  as  if  the  fingers  of 
the  marchese  had  clasped  it.  I  rose  from  my 
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seat.  "  Where  are  you  going,  Emilia  ?"  said 
he,  iu  a  blaud  voice.  "  On  the  deck  ;  the 
heat  here  suifocates."  "  As  you  please,  mar- 
chesa  ;  we  will  take  a  few  glasses  more  wiue, 
aud  then  follow  you." 

On  reaching  the  deck  I  found  Andrengo 
pouring  out  wine  from  a  great  jug  for  the 
sailors,  all  of  whom  were  already  intoxicated. 
Two  of  them  were  lying  upon  the  deck  fast 
asleep.  Andrengo,  seeing  me,  made  some  re- 
mark about  the  fishing  lines  having  got  into 
disorder.  Without  knowing  exactly  why,  I 
returned  to  the  cabin  below,  and  saw  that 
the  marchese  had  just  poured  out  two  large 
glasses  of  wine  for  himself  and  Sebastiano. 
"  The  fishing  lines  are  all  iu  disorder,"  said 
1.  The  marchese  stepped  out  just  to  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  and  called  for  Andrengo. 
I  emptied  the  wine  in  the  glass  of  the  mar- 
chese under  the  table,  placed  it  in  front  of 
Sebastiano,  and  then  placed  his  full  glass 
where  the  other  had  stood.  My  lover  stared 
at  me  with  provoking  surprise.  The  De- 
testable re-entered  the  cabin,  and  glancing 
at  Sebastiano's  empty  glass,  he  drank  the 
full  one  before  him,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  all  go  up  to  the  deck.  We  went. 
Perhaj)S  there  had  been  no  stupefying  drug 
employed.  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  poison. 
Something  more  fiendish  than  that  was 
evidently  intended.  "  Save  him  somehow ! 
save  him  somehow !"  was  rapidly  repeated 
within  myself,  as  you  often  hear  persons 
who  have  lost  their  wits  keep  on  repeating, 
whether  sense  or  gibberish,  the  same  thing  ; 
so  "  Save  him  somehow !  save  him  some- 
how !"  was  rapidly  repeated  within  me. 

The  fishing  trickeries  were  not  yet  in  or- 
der, so  we  walked  up  and  down  the  deck. 
The  two  platforms  were  now  raised  by  An- 
drengo and  one  of  the  sailors,  and  were  lift- 
ed up  to  a  level  with  the  deck,  and  the  cords 
made  fast.  The  two  long  iron  brackets 
were  then  carefully  drawn  outward  by  their 
cords.  Andrengo  placed  a  chair  upon  each 
platform,  and  the  marchese  himself  went 
upon  the  foremost  platform,  and  laid  the 
fishing  lines  ready  for  Sebastiano.  His  own 
were  not  yet  disentangled.  "We  will  go 
down  again  for  a  few  minutes,"  said  he, 
"  and  take  another  glass  of  wine."  So  we 
slowly  descended.  The  marchese  watched 
Sebastiano,  and  I  watched  the  marchese. 
The  only  effect  the  wine  had  taken  upon  him 
was  a  degree  of  dizzy  excitement,  causing 
volubility  of  speech.  Meanwhile  my  dear 
Sebastiano,  not  at  all  aware  of  the  dreadful 
death  so  systematically  prepared  for  him, 
looked  now  at  the  marchese  and  now  at  me 
with  an  innocent  though  troubled  perplexi- 
ty that  was  most  pathetic  to  witness.  He 
declined,  however,  to  take  any  more  wine  ; 
but  I  recklessly  drank  some,  feeling  a  wish 
to  be  uplifted  beyond  myself.  Andrengo 
now  came  to  say  that  all  the  fishing  tackles 
were  ready.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  marchese. 


with  a  sprightly  air ;  "  tell  the  men  they  may 
retire  for  the  night."  He  then  turned  to 
me.  "  Emilia,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  return  to 
Naples  to-morrow,  and  I  wish,  immediately 
we  land,  to  send  olf  a  few  words  to  one  or 
two  of  my  intended  guests  to  arrange  an- 
other excursion  for  next  week.  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  be  my  amanuensis,  and 
write  what  I  wish  to  say  ?  Signer  Sebas- 
tiano, be  pleased  to  remain  here ;  we  shall 
finish  in  a  very  few  minutes."  He  took  me 
by  the  hand  with  ceremonious  grace — the 
detestable,  the  maddening  torturer  —  and 
led  me  to  the  remotest  of  the  little  cabins. 
Closing  the  door,  he  said,  with  a  hideous 
smile,  "  The  time  has  come."  I  looked  him 
full  in  the  face.  "  Could  you  not,"  said  I, 
in  a  tone  between  a  last  pleading  and  a  last 
reproach — "  could  you  not  effect  your  mur- 
derous revenge  by  a  far  more  simple  proc- 
ess ?"  He  smiled  horribly  as  before.  "  Of 
course  I  could,"  said  he,  "  but  your  oath  was 
to  the  purport  that  he  is  to  die  by  your  hand 
or  agency.  Go  now" — and  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  grating  whisper — "  go  now  up  to 
the  deck,  and  draw  back  the  iron  brackets 
from  the  foremost  platform — the  foremost 
one,  remember !"  I  stood  still  and  took  a 
long  breath.  Again  I  looked  with  anguish 
into  his  face,  but  it  was  utterly,  utterly  be- 
yond mercy  or  humanity  ;  and  I  went. 

Upon  the  deck  there  was  not  a  soul.  No, 
not  even  my  own  soul,  for  that  was  below 
with  my  dear,  my  beloved,  my  doomed  life- 
of-life!  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind, 
and  the  night  was  very  sultry.  Looking 
over  into  the  sea,  a  horrible  dorsal  fin  moved 
along  the  surface,  and  passed  downward 
under  the  yacht !  I  started,  and  drew  back 
the  brackets  from  the  foremost  platform. 
Without  pausing  to  think,  I  then,  in  pass- 
ing, hastily  drew  back  the  brackets  from 
the  aftermost  platform  also,  and  descend- 
ed. The  two  platforms  were  left  in  their 
places,  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  deck  as 
before,  but  supported  only  by  the  thin  ropes 
by  which  they  had  been  drawn  up  to  their 
level  position. 

The  marchese  was  awaiting  me,  just  like 
a  wild  beast  in  his  lair.  I  saw  the  glitter 
of  his  eyes  ^iirectly  I  had  arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cabin  stairs.  He  closed  the  door. 
His  whole  face  was  livid  with  exulting  an- 
ticipation, and  gleamed  as  if  it  had  been 
lighted  by  a  lamp  from  within.  "Well," 
said  he,  "have  you?"  "Yes,  I  have  done 
it."  "  The  foremost  platform,  as  I  directed  ?" 
"Yes."  "Completely done?"  "Completely." 
"  Traditoraccia !"  ejaculated  he  between  his 
teeth,  "  you  have  not  done  it ;  you  are  lying !" 
Confronting  him,  I  said,  firmly,  "I  tell  you 
that  I  have  done  it  completely;"  and  I 
stamped  my  foot  upon  the  floor.  He  paused 
an  instant,  looking  at  me,  and  then  steadied 
himself  with  one  hand  on  the  door.  Per- 
haps the  wine  had  begun  to  affect  him. 
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Come,  now !"  said  lie ;  and  repeating  the 
words  in  a  loud  and  quite  an  altered  tone, 
lie  walked  with  liasty  strides  to  the  larger 
cabin,  where  my  doomed  lover  was  awaiting 
us.  "  Now  for  half  an  hour's  fishing  before 
we  go  to  bed !"  said  he ;  and  we  all  three 
ascended  to  the  deck. 

None  of  the  sailors  were  visible,  and  the 
helm  seemed  to  be  fastened  steadily  by  a 
rope.  There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air, 
so  that  the  yacht  lay  asleep  like  a  water- 
bird  upon  the  surface.  We  took  a  prelimi- 
nary turn  up  and  down,  the  marchese  talk- 
ing all  the  time,  rather  loudly  and  almost 
incoherently,  about  the  stars  and  the  clouds, 
so  as  to  keep  Sebastiano's  attention  directed 
upward.  A  splash  of  something  falKng  into 
the  sea,  like  what  I  had  noticed  before,  was 
now  heard.  Sebastiano  paused,  looked  at 
me,  then  listened,  whereupon  the  marchese 
redoubled  his  volubility  in  order  to  call  off 
his  attention.  All  this  time  the  inward 
gabbling  of  "  Save  him  somehow !  save  him 
somehow !"  was  going  on  within  me,  not  only 
in  my  brain,  but  the  gabbling  and  tingling 
seemed  to  be  all  over  me.  I  was  conscious 
also  of  some  strange  effect  from  the  glass  of 
wine  I  had  last  taken;  but  though  I  was 
dizzy  and  overexcited,  I  felt  exalted  above 
despair. 

The  marchese's  rodomontade  now  di- 
verged into  fishing  and  into  remarks  on 
the  beautifully  magical  appearance  of  the 
phosphoric  colors  and  brilliant  sparks  and 
flashes  seen  at  fitful  intervals  in  the  sea  dur- 
ing calm  and  sultry  nights  like  this.  "  Can 
these  wonderful  lights,"  said  he — "lights 
and  colors  which  I  do  not  believe  you,  my 
young  friend,  could  paint — can  they  be  at- 
tributed to  merely  chemical  causes?"  and 
he  approached  the  aftermost  platform.  My 
heart  seemed  beating  almost  through  my 
side.  "  Or  can  they,"  proceeded  he,  "  be  the 
effect,  as  some  naturalists  have  fancied,  of 
the  lively  ecstasies  of  a  sort  of  animalculse  ? 
No  more  of  this  ;  now  for  our  fishing !"  Say- 
ing which  the  marchese  stepped  forward 
upon  the  platform  and  seated  himself. 

To  my  utter  dismay  and  confusion,  the 
light  cords  proved  strong  enough  to  bear  his 
weight — and  there  he  sat !  Yes,  with  the  air 
of  a  senator,  and  without  any  external  sign 
of  the  demoniac  triumph  of  revenge  now  at 
full  work  within  his  expectant  mind.  As 
for  me,  I  was  transfixed.  I  must  have  made 
some  mistake!  Beyond  remedy  now — and 
I  approached  near  to  my  beloved  Sebastiano 
with  the  feeling  that  we  would  die  together. 
The  marchese  noticed  the  action,  saw  that 
not  a  moment  more  was  to  be  lost,  and  loud- 
ly demanded  why  Sebastiano  did  not  take 
his  place  upon  the  foremost  platform. 

Sebastiano,  who  had  at  last  awoke  to  ap- 
prehensions of  a  danger  of  some  kind  or 
other,  had  instinctively  hesitated ;  but  on 
this  loud  call  he  advanced  toward  the  fore- 


most platform,  and  had  one  foot  upon  it 
when  an  involuntary  cry  burst  from  me,  and 
I  clasped  my  arms  around  him!  With  an 
infuriate  look  the  marchese  started  up  from 
his  chair.  But  the  sudden  jerk  caused  the 
two  cords  to  snap  asunder,  the  platform  in- 
stantly fell,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
sea! 

Calling  loudly  for  help,  Sebastiano  was 
about  to  spring  into  the  water.  I  had 
scarcely  relaxed  my  hold,  but  now  I  infold- 
ed him  with  renewed  energy,  crying  out, 
"  No,  no,  no !  You  are  not  aware !  you  are 
not  aware!"  The  marchese  quickly  re-ap- 
peared, and  striking  out,  with  piercing  cries 
of  terror,  he  reached  the  side  of  the  yacht. 
Seeing  this,  Sebastiano,  notwithstanding  my 
clinging,  made  his  way  to  the  place  beneath 
which  the  marchese  was  struggling  to  gain 
a  hold.  And  a  hold  he  did  gain  with  his 
strong  fingers  upon  the  upper  ridge  of  the 
fallen  platform,  still  crying  out  for  help  with 
a  terrified  voice.  In  vain  Sebastiano  en- 
deavored to  stoop  down  and  seize  his  hands, 
as  I  defeated  the  intention  by  whirling  wild- 
ly round.  The  head  of  the  marchese,  never- 
theless, rose  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  deck 
by  his  own  violent  efforts,  and  Sebastiano, 
in  his  turn,  now  forcing  me  round,  I  gave  a 
frantic  spurn  downward  with  one  foot  in 
passing.  Sebastiano  now  threw  himself  flat 
upon  the  deck  with  his  arms  over  the  side 
— but  my  destroyer  had  disappeared ! 

A  confusion  was  raging  over  the  deck, 
drunken  sailors,  nearly  naked,  staggering 
about,  only  half  awake,  Andrengo  wring- 
ing his  hands — I  knov^  not  what  went  on. 
Suddenly  the  most  frightful,  piercing  shrieks 
were  heard  from  the  sea  at  no  great  distance. 
They  ceased  abruptly.  In  a  few  seconds 
they  were  renewed  near  to  the  yacht ;  and 
then,  two  crimson  stumps,  whether  of  legs 
or  arms,  appeared  above  the  surface,  were 
swung  over  backward,  and  went  down !  We 
saw  no  more,  heard  no  more ;  but  we  knew 
enough. 

Falling  heavily  upon  my  knees,  I  returned 
thanks  with  loud-uplifted  voice  to  God  for 
giving  to  me — the  slave  and  victim  of  the 
worst  passions  and  vices  of  the  worst  of  men 
— spirit  and  strength  at  this  one  supreme 

moment  to  save  my  dear,  my  only  beloved. 

****** 

You  are  very  kind,  my  girl,  whoever  you 
are,  to  tell  me  these  things.    It  is  not  usual, 

I  suppose,  under  my  sad  circumstances  

And  so  this  is  a  prison  ?  It  is  not  half  so 
bad  as  people  say,  only  it  wants  air — fresh 
air.  Perhaps  I  have  been  favored  a  little  on 
account  of  all  I  have  gone  through ;  and,  be- 
sides, you  tell  me  I  am  very  likely  to  be  lib- 
erated. Ah!  liberty  comes  too  late  for  me. 
Every  thing  is  now  too  late  for  me — even 
death.  Cruel  old  Death!  he  should  have 
come  before  

What  a  moment  that  was,  down  in  the 
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little  close-shut  cabin,  when  I  said  I  had 
done  what  he  told  me,  and  I  8tamj)ed  upon 
the  floor !  The  action  made  him  pause  an 
instant,  but  there  was  no  time.  I  have  ob- 
served in  life  that  when  an  action  or  gestic- 
ulation is  totally  at  variance  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  speaker,  or  with  the  declaration 
made,  the  speaker  is  telling  an  untruth,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Have  you  also  noticed 
that,  my  girl  ?  I  stamped  upon  the  floor  in 
declaring  I  had  done  something  to  kill  my 
lover,  and  my  subtle-minded  tyrant  accepted 
it  as  a  firm  declaration  of  obedience.  What  a 
fool  he  must  have  been !  But  as  to  stamp- 
ing down,  I  was  inspired  at  the  moment. 
He  would  have  got  out  but  for  that !  

Acquitted  as  being  of  unsound  mind !  My 
mind  was  sound  enough,  my  girl,  or  the 
sharks  would  have  chopped  up  my  dear, 
dear  lost  lover  instead  of  the  Abhorred.  Let 
me  look  closer  at  you  !  Are  you  not  Simona  ? 
And  you  tell  me  that  three  of  the  sailors 
jumped  or  tumbled  overboard  to  try  and 
save  the  devil  from  hell  ?  Two  of  them  were 
drunk,  and  one  sober,  who  was  drowned, 
while  the  drunken  men  got  safely  back.  Ac- 
quitted, too,  you  say,  in  consequence  of  some 
of  the  confessions  extorted  from  Andrengo 
by  the  rack.  Ha !  ha !  I'm  glad  he  was  put 
on  the  rack.  I  hope  they  brought  a  white- 
hot  copper  bolt  for  his  mouth,  so  that  he 
might  remember  what  was  done  to  force  me 
to  take  a  lying  oath.  But  they  got  some 
truth  out  of  him. 

Unsound  mind !  Poor  dear  Dr.  Maurizzio 
never  considered  me  in  that  light ;  but  I 
fancy  that  much  learning  had  made  him  a 
little  mad,  when  he  said  the  Detestable  was 
only  one  of  a  class.  Laws,  too!  and  the 
great  lawyer  who  betrayed  us!  Suppose 
the  cases  had  been  in  some  degree  reversed, 
and  that  I  had  been  much  less  than  half  as 
wicked  as  the  marchese,  how  certainly  and 
how  easily  he  could  have  obtained  a  divorce 
from  me !  But  those  who  make  these  laws 
either  have  no  sense  or  foresight,  or  they  care 
nothing  for  justice  and  real  morality.  My 
head  begins  to  go  round,  but  my  heart  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  world. 

It  can  not  be  that  men  and  women  are  all 
of  the  same  species.  Apart  from  mere  va- 
rieties, some  bipeds  evidently  come  from  a 
different  source.  When  I  think  of  the  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  of  Sebastiano,  the  pure 
and  steady-burning  ardor  of  his  passion  for 
me,  his  constant  self-abnegation,  and  re- 
fined considerateness  for  one  whose  enslaved 
and  degraded  position  might  have  generated 
disgust  and  scorn — when  I  think  of  his  true 
nobility  of  soul,  the  angelic  fire  of  man's 
best  nature,  and  then  contrast  all  this  with 
the  abnormal  

Don't  tell  me  any  more  about  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  his  dear  paintings,  all  his  dear, 
beautiful  sketches,  by  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment ;  it  consoles  me  to  know  they  will 


be  preserved,  admired,  and  honored,  though 
I  resent  the  unjust  and  totally  unfounded 
accusations  against  him.  He  never  knew 
of  the  plot  against  his  life  till  after  my  vic- 
torious struggles  had  prevented  him  from 
saving  the  Abhorred.  Say  no  more,  poor 
silly  girl,  about  his  dying  wish  that  I  should 
have  his  best  paintings.  How  would  they 
have  looked  upon  prison  walls,  or  upon  these 
walls  ?  If  this  is  not  a  prison,  it  has  all  the 
eye-watched,  stifling  air  of  one. 

No  wonder  he  had  a  fever,  after  what  his 
mind  had  to  endure  for  weeks,  besides  the 
events  of  those  last  hours  on  board  the 
yacht,  and  the  final  scene.  Here  are  the 
dear  fragments — the  torn  pieces  of  his  letter 
from  San  Pietro's  Hospital.  I  have  talked 
to  them,  as  I  do  to  myself  now,  and  kissed 
them,  and  wept  over  them,  till  the  letter  has 
become  mere  damp,  illegible  rags,  and  all  I 
can  now  read  are  the  words,  "  My  adored ! 
my  adored  I"  But  in  my  brain  all  he  wrote 
is  forever  written — yes,  forever,  as  foolish 
loving  people  say,  when  they  are  likely  to 
die  in  a  few  weeks  or  days  

Simona  came  to  me  one  evening,  with  an 
expression  of  which  I  had  never  thought  her 
happy,  careless  face  was  capable.  As  soon 
as  we  were  quite  alone,  she  came  and  sat 
down  close  by  me. 

"  Ah,  dear,  sweet  Lady  Emilia,"  said  she, 
in  an  under-tone,  ^'  you  little  know  the  con- 
cluding trial  his  lordship  had  prepared  for 
you  when  you  returned  next  morning  to  the 
dismal  house  in  the  suburbs  after  the  sharks 
had  done  what  he  intended.  One  of  the  cel- 
lars— you  remember  the  cellars"  (I  nodded 
and  smiled) — "  was  hung  all  down  the  walls 
with  dark  red  cloth,  and  lighted  by  two  or 
three  tapers.  In  the  middle  of  the  cellar 
stood  a  little  bier,  and  upon  the  bier  was  a 
little,  little  coffin  of  a  black-red  color,  like 
the  color  of  a  Tuscany  rose,  and  in  this  coffin 
there  lay  a  little  white  image  with  a  red  silk 
cord — a  sort  of  very  tight  necklace  " 

"  Away !  away !  away  with  your  accursed 
secrets!  Do  not  utter  another  word,  lest  a 
mad  heart  should  kill  you!  I  knew  it — I 
dreamed  it — I  was  sure  it  would  be  done  one 
way  or  the  other — and  now  you  have  put  the 
finishing  light  to  our  picture !  Ha !  ha !  ha !" 
laughed  I,  "  poor  silly  chattering  bird,  that 
little  knows  what  it  says,  look  down  from 
your  idle  perch — look  at  this  little  foot! 
What  are  the  white  camellias,  the  intolerant 
poppies,  the  brilliancy  of  the  cactus  flowers 
that  make  their  stony  mother-beds  blaze  in 
the  noontide — what  are  the  stocks  and  wall- 
flowers that  hide  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore, 
or  the  anemones  that  crowd  the  young  green 
rye  of  the  open  fields  with  dazzling  purjAe 
and  scarlet  stars — what  are  they  all  to  this 
one  foot !  Vanity,  my  dear,  blossoms  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  peeps  over.  Thus 
do  we  forestall  our  epitaphs.  Still,  believe 
me,  it  really  used  to  be  considered  as  beauti- 
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ful  wlien  I  lived  in  the  natural  world  like 
other  young  ladies  of  my  station ;  but  now 
look  at  it !  look  at  it  noiv,  and  think  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  by  starlight,  and  the  life, 
the  spirit,  the  exalted  soul  of  that  one  mo- 
ment !" 

I  shall  write  no  more.  Enough  of  all 
things.  Farewell,  my  Otty.  "  Now,"  said  I, 
"  put  me  to  bed,  my  good  girl.  Don't  steal 
any  of  the  fragments  of  his  letter  out  of  my 


bosom  when  I  am  asleep ;  and  if  I  never 
awake  again,  be  sure  to  take  care  they  are 
all  buried  with  me.  Now,  my  dear,  kiss 
me — kiss  me  once  more,  as  if  it  came  from 
him  !  Ah,  that  was  from  heaven !  Happy, 
happy  death !  And  now  good-night  to  you, 
dear — and  to  all  else  on  earth.  Lay  me  out 
gently — place  flowers  upon  my  faded  bosom 
— and  put  white  slippers  upon  my  feet. 
Good-night,  my  love !" 
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INTRODUCTION.— OUK  COLONIAL  PROGRESS. 

FIFTY-ONE  doubtful  and  divided  men, 
of  infinite  variety  in  opinions,  educa- 
tion, and  character,  met  in  the  hot  days  of 
July,  1776,  in  that  plain  room  at  Philadel- 
phia where  was  decided  the  chief  event  of 
modern  history,  to  found  a  republic.  They 
were  about  to  reverse  all  the  inculcations  of 
recent  experience,  and  to  enter  at  once  upon 
a  new  era  of  uncertainty.  From  all  the 
models  of  the  past  they  could  borrow  little, 
and  they  overleaped  barriers  that  had  af- 
frighted all  former  legislators.  Not  Crom- 
well and  Hampden,  not  the  plebeians  of 
Rome  and  the  Demos  of  Athens,  not  the  re- 
publicans of  Venice  nor  the  Calvinists  of 
Holland  and  Geneva,  had  ventured  upon  that 
tremendous  stride  in  human  progress  that 
would  alone  satisfy  the  reformers  of  Amer- 
ica. Educated  in  the  strict  conceptions  of 
raak  and  caste  which  even  Massachusetts 
had  cultivated  and  Virginia  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extreme,  they  threw  aside  the  ar- 
tificial distinction  forever,  and  declared  all 
men  equal.  One  sad  exception  they  made, 
but  only  by  implication.  Rousseau  had 
said  that  men  born  to  be  free  were  every 
where  enslaved;  but  Adams  and  Jefferson 
demanded  for  all  mankind  freedom  and  per- 
fect self-control.  Yet  still  the  same  dark 
shade  rested  upon  their  conception  of  inde- 
pendence. But  in  all  other  matters  they 
were  uniformly  consistent.  In  all  other 
lands,  in  all  other  ages,  the  church  had  been 
united  to  the  state.  The  American  reform- 
ers claimed  a  perfect  freedom  for  every 
creed.  Men  trained  in  the  rigid  prelaticai 
rule  of  Virginia  and  the  rigorous  Calvinism 
of  Massachusetts  joined  in  discarding  from 
their  new  republic  every  trace  of  sectarian- 
ism. Religion  and  the  state  were  severed 
for  the  first  time  since  Constantine.  Of  the 
many  important  and  radical  changes  that 
must  take  place  in  human  affairs  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  principles  they  enunci- 
ated a  large  part  of  the  assembly  were  prob- 
ably unconscious.  Yet  upon  one  point  in 
their  new  political  creed  all  seemed  to  be 
unanimous.  The  people  were  in  future  to 
be  the  only  sovereigns.  The  most  heterodox 


of  all  theories  to  European  reasoners,  the 
plainest  contradiction  to  all  the  experience 
of  human  history,  they  set  forth  distinctly, 
and  never  wavered  in  its  defense.  The  En- 
glish Commons  had  been  content  to  derive 
all  their  privileges  from  the  condescension 
of  the  crown.  The  people  of  France  were 
the  abject  slaves  of  a  corrupt  despotism. 
Two  or  three  democratic  cantons  in  Switzer- 
land alone  relieved  the  prevalence  of  a  rigid 
aristocracy.  All  over  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Scandinavia  the  people  were  so  contemned, 
derided,  and  oppressed  as  scarcely  to  de- 
serve the  notice  of  the  ruling  classes.  The 
few  ruled  over  the  many,  and  slavery  was 
the  common  lot  of  man.  Nor  when  the  re- 
formers of  America  proclaimed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  despised  people,  torn  and  dis- 
membered by  the  tyranny  of  ages,  could 
ohey  hope  to  escape  the  reproach  of  wild 
enthusiasm,  or  to  be  looked  upon  as  more 
than  idle  dreamers. 

Yet  the  chiefs  of  the  republican  party 
were  men  so  resolute,  pure,  sagacious,  as  to 
deserve  the  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Europeans.  Touched  by  a  secret  pang 
of  admiration  for  an  integrity  which  he  did 
not  share,  the  historian  Gibbon,  in  the  midst 
of  a  stately  review  of  the  miseries  and  the 
joys  of  all  mankind,  confessed  the  sentiment 
while  he  clung  to  his  salary  and  his  place. 
Robertson  and  Hume,  bound  to  the  scheme 
of  royalty  by  pensions,  honors,  and  official 
station,  dropped  a  sigh  for  that  independ- 
ence which  they  were  never  to  know.  Adam 
Smith  lent  the  Americans  a  full  and  gen- 
erous sympathy.  Fox,  Burke,  and  Barr6, 
Wilkes,  and  even  Chatham,  joined  the  brill- 
iant but  narrow  circle  of  the  friends  of 
America.  On  the  Continent  philosophers 
and  poets,  princes  and  statesmen,  watched 
with  a  singular  attention  the  revolt  of  the 
New  World  against  the  traditions  of  the 
Old.  Voltaire  from  his  Swiss  retreat,  or  in 
the  assemblies  of  Paris,  rejoiced  over  "  Frank- 
lin's republic."  Vergennes  was  amazed  at 
the  blindness  of  the  English  ministry,  and 
the  folly  of  their  king.  And  when  the  story 
of  Bunker  Hill  and  of  the  rising  fame  of 
Washington  came  like  a  sudden  illumination 
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over  the  Atlantic,  all  Europe  began  to  study 
with  critical  interest  the  characters  and  the 
histories  of  the  men  who  had  already  shown 
a  consciousness  of  their  natural  rights  and 
a  power  to  defend  them.  The  congress  of 
deputies  at  Philadelphia  was  no  longer  au 
obscure  and  isolated  assemblage;  it  was 
plainly  laboring  upon  a  grand  political  prob- 
lem under  the  scrutiny  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  following  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  colonies  up  to  the  period  of  freedom  I 
shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  country  as  it 
appeared  to  Adams  and  Jefferson,  Chatham 
and  Burke,  its  poor  resources,  its  savage  ter- 
ritory, its  isolated  and  divided  people.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  gives  us  a  clearer  view  of  the 
mental  vigor  of  our  ancestors  than  that  they 
should  have  foreseen  and  secured  the  union 
of  so  many  distant  settlements  into  one 
grand  nation,^  and  should  have  predicted 
with  John  Adams  that  the  day  of  independ- 
ence was  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  hope 
for  millions  yet  to  come.  A  notion  had  pre- 
vailed among  Europeans  that  America  could 
only  be  the  parent  of  degenerate  and  feeble 
races.  Buftbn  had  suggested  and  Raynal 
confirmed  the  theory.  No  man  of  intellect- 
ual ability,  no  poet,  philosopher,  or  states- 
man, Raynal  said,  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
New  World.  Franklin,  Washington,  the  two 
Adamses,  Jefferson,  rose  up  before  mankind 
almost  while  he  spoke.  Yet  whoever  sur- 
veyed the  slow  advance  of  civilization  in 
the  wilderness  under  the  restraints  and  dis- 
couragements of  the  English  control  might 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  doubts  of  the  French 
philosophers,  or  hardly  see  in  the  long  chain 
of  feeble  settlements  the  future  homes  of  ci\  - 
ilization. 

At  the  founding  of  the  republic  the  colo- 
nists were  accustomed  to  boast  that  their 
territory  extended  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  was  already  the  seat  of  a  power- 
ful nation.  But  of  this  vast  expanse  the 
larger  part  even  along  the  sea-coast  was  still 
an  uninhabited  wilderness.^  Although  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  had  passed  since  the 
first  settlements  in  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, only  a  thin  line  of  insignificant  towns 
and  villages  reached  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
In  the  century  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a  whole  continent  has  been  seamed 
with  railroads  and  filled  with  people,  but  the 
slow  growth  of  the  preceding  century  had 
scarcely  disturbed  the  reign  of  the  savage 
on  his  native  plains.  On  the  coast  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine  possessed  only  a  few  towns, 
and  an  unbroken  solitude  spread  from  Port- 

^  "  A  voluntary  association  or  coalition  of  the  col- 
onies, at  least  a  permanent  one,  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  be  supposed ;  for  fire  and  water  are  not  more  heter- 
ogeneous than  the  different  colonies,"  says  Burnahy, 
Pinkert.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  751.  Yet  in  1742  Kalm  saw  the 
coldness  of  the  people  toward  England.  Pinkert,  vol. 
xiii.  p,  461.  He  was  even  told  that  in  thirty  or  forty 
years  they  would  form  a  separate,  independent  state. 

2  llolmes,  Annals.   Bancroft.   Gordon.  Ramsay. 


land  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  few  hardy  set- 
tlers were  just  founding  a  State  among  the 
Green  Mountains  destined  to  be  the  home  of 
a  spotless  freedom.  In  New  York,  still  infe- 
rior to  several  of  its  fellow-colonies  in  popu- 
lation, the  cultivated  portions  were  confined 
to  the  bay  and  shores  of  the  Hudson.  The 
rich  fields  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Mo- 
hawk were  famous  already,  but  the  savages 
had  checked  the  course  of  settlement.  It 
was  not  until  many  years  after  the  war  of 
independence  that  the  fairest  part  of  New 
York  was  despoiled  of  its  wealth  by  a  care- 
less agriculture.  Schenectady  was  a  front- 
ier town,  noted  for  a  mournful  doom,  and 
even  Albany  and  Kingston  were  not  wholly 
secure  from  the  stealthy  invasions  of  the  In- 
dian. Pennsylvania,  a  frontier  State,  com- 
paratively populous  and  wealthy,  protected 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  from  their  as- 
saults; but  Pittsburg  was  still  only  a  mili- 
tary post,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  was  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
bornood  of  the  capital.^  Woods,  mountains, 
and  morasses  filled  up  that  fair  region  where 
now  the  immense  wealth  of  coal  and  iron 
has  produced  the  Birmingham  of  America.^ 

The  southern  colonies  had  grown  with 
more  rapidity  in  population  and  wealth  than 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  had  extended  their  settlements 
westward  far  into  the  interior.  Some  emi- 
grants had  even  wandered  to  Western  Ten- 
nessee. Daniel  Boone  had  led  the  way  to 
Kentucky.  A  few  English  or  Americans  had 
colonized  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi.  But 
the  settlers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  lived 
with  rifle  in  hand,  seldom  safe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  natives,  and  were  to  form  in  the 
war  of  independence  that  admirable  corps 
of  riflemen  and  sharp-shooters  who  were 
noted  for  their  courage  and  skill  from  the 
siege  of  Boston  to  the  fall  of  Cornwallis. 
The  Virginians  were  settled  in  the  Tennes- 
see mountains  long  before  the  people  of  New 
York  had  ventured  to  build  a  village  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  the  Pennsylvanians 
crossed  the  Alleghanies.  But  still  even  Vir- 
ginia is  represented  to  us  about  this  period 
as  in  great  part  a  wilderness.^  Its  own  lands 
were  yet  uncultivated,  and  its  territory  near- 
ly clothed  in  forests.  And  in  general  we  may 
conclude  that  the  true  boundary  of  the  well- 
settled  portions  of  the  allied  colonies  did  not 
in  any  degree  approach  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  In  the  North  the  line  of  culti- 
vated country  must  be  drawn  along  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  River,  omitting  the  dis- 
persed settlements  in  two  or  three  inland 
districts.   The  Delaware  and  a  distance  of 


1  Before  1795  there  were  few  settlements  north  of 
the  Ohio.  Cincinnati  had  then  only  ninety-four  cab- 
ins, and  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

2  Hist.  Col.  Penn.,  Day,  p.  59. 

3  Winterbotham,  U.  S.,  i.  Great  part  of  Virginia  is 
a  wilderness,  says  Buruaby,  Pinkert.,  xiii.,  p.  716. 
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perhaps  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  included 
all  the  wealth  and  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Alleghanies  infolded  the  civil- 
ized portions  of  Virginia,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina  can  not  be  said  to  have 
reached  beyond  their  mountains.  So  slowly 
had  the  people  of  North  America  made  their 
way  from  the  sea-coast. 

But  little  was  known^  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  spreading  from  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  called  the  Wilderness.  It  was  usually 
painted  in  the  fairest  colors  by  those  who 
had  explored  it.  The  table -land  near  the 
Ohio  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  world  ;^  the 
rich  plains  of  Kentucky  might  support  a  na- 
tion ;  and  the  forests,  the  meadows,  and  the 
valleys  lay  waiting  to  be  possessed.  But  the 
fear  of  the  savage  still  guarded  the  tempting 
region.  The  dark  and  bloody  ground  had 
no  charm  for  the  pacific  settler ;  the  wilder- 
ness was  pathless,  and  it  was  a  journey  of 
twelve  days  in  wagons  from  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  But  of  the  immense  and  impen- 
etrable regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  our 
ancestors  had  scarcely  formed  a  conception.^ 
It  was  a  land  of  fable,  where  countless  hosts 
of  savages  were  believed  to  rule  over  endless 
plains,  and  to  engage  in  ceaseless  battles. 
Long  afterward  it  was  thought  that  the  vast 
tide  of  the  Missouri  might  in  some  way  min- 
gle with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific*  The  great 
Northwest,  now  the  granary  of  the  world, 
the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
rivers  of  Columbia  were  all  unknown ;  nor 
could  the  most  acute  observer,  shut  up  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Del- 
aware, suppose  that  within  a  hundred  years 
the  Atlantic  would  be  joined  to  the  Pacific 
by  frequent  highways,  or  that  the  frightful 
solitude  beyond  the  great  river  would  be 
the  centre  of  a  throng  of  vigorous  republics. 

Within  the  cultivated  districts  a  popula- 
tion usually,  but  probably  erroneously,  esti- 
mated at  three  millions  were  thinly  scatter- 
ed over  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  The  num- 
ber can  scarcely  be  maintained.  The  New 
England  colonies  could  have  had  not  more 
than  800,000  inhabitants ;  the  middle  colonies 
as  many  more ;  the  southern  a  little  over  a 
million.  New  York  had  a  population  of 
248,000,  and  was  surpassed  by  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and 

1  Holmes.  Bancroft.  The  French  Jesuits  had  ex- 
plored the  country,  and  hoped  to  rule  it.  Parkman, 
Pioneers. 

"  The  Ohio,"  says  Winterbothara,  i.  189— twenty 
years  later—"  is  the  most  beautiful  river  on  earth  ;" 
but  as  late  as  1819  Michigan  was  thought  to  be  a 
worthless  waste,  and  Cass  first  explored  its  rich  fields. 
Life  of  Cass,  p.  79. 

3  St.  Louis  was  settled  in  1763,  but  was  still  a  small 
frontier  town,  scarcely  known  to  the  colonists. 

*  New  York  Hist.  Magazine,  August,  1871.  "  The 
Missouri  has  been  navigated  for  2500  miles  ;  there  ap- 
pears a  probability  of  a  communication  by  this  chan- 
nel with  the  western  ocean,"  This  was  said  in  1803. 


was  at  least  equaled  if  not  exceeded  by 
North  Carolina.  Its  growth  had  been  sin- 
gularly slow.  The  small  population  of  the 
union  was  composed  of  diiferent  races  and 
of  almost  hostile  communities.  There  was 
a  lasting  feud  between  the  Dutch  at  Albany 
and  the  people  of  New  England,  for  it  was 
believed  that  the  former  had  held  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Indians  during  the  re- 
cent war,  and  purchased  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  New  England  villages.  The  Ger- 
mans settled  in  Pennsylvania  retained  their 
national  customs  and  language,  and  were  al- 
most an  alien  race.  Huguenot  colonies  ex- 
isted in  several  portions  of  the  country.  The 
north  of  Ireland  had  poured  forth  a  stream 
of  emigrants.  Swedish  settlements  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Kalm  along  the  Delaware. 
In  North  Carolina  a  clan  of  Highlanders  had 
brought  to  the  New  World  an  intense  loyal- 
ty and  an  extreme  ignorance.  The  divisions 
of  race  and  language  offered  a  strong  obsta- 
cle to  any  perfect  union  of  the  different  col- 
onies. But  a  still  more  striking  opposition 
existed  in  the  political  institutions  of  the 
various  sections.  In  the  South  royalty, 
aristocracy,  and  the  worst  form  of  human 
slavery  had  grown  up  together.  In  no  j)art 
of  the  world  were  the  distinctions  of  rank 
more  closely  observed,  or  mechanical  and 
agricultural  industry  more  perfectly  con- 
temned. In  New  England  the  institutions 
were  democratic,  and  honest  labor  was 
thought  no  shame.  In  the  South  episcopa- 
cy was  rigorously  established  by  law ;  in 
New  England  a  tolerant  Puritanism  had 
succeeded  the  j)ersecuting  spirit  of  Cotton 
Mather  and  Winthrop. 

In  the  period  before  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  custom  to  look  upon  the  southern  colonies 
as  the  land  of  wealth  and  material  splendor. 
Their  soil  produced  the  chief  exports  of  the 
New  World;  their  system  of  agriculture, 
however  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the 
more  cultivated  Northerner,  was  attended 
by  a  remarkable  success ;  their  population 
grew  rapidly;  they  held  a  ruling  position 
among  the  colonies  in  the  eyes  of  all  stran- 
gers. Virginia  had  so  far  surpassed  all  the 
other  colonies  as  to  seem  almost  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  the  whole.  Her  own  people 
had  named  her  the  "  ancient  dominion,"  and 
her  progress  was  so  rapid  as  to  suffer  no  hope 
that  New  York  or  Massachusetts  could  ever 
rival  her  wealth  and  i)owerc  The  popula- 
tion of  Virginia  alone  was  half  a  million — 
more  than  twice  that  of  New  York.^  Her 
exports  of  tobacco,  corn,  and  other  produc- 
tions reached  a  value  of  nearly  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars.    Her  amx)le  territory  was 


1  Holmes,  1732,  Annals  and  Note.  The  population 
of  Virginia  was  estimated  very  differently  by  different 
observers ;  but  Holmes  inclines  to  the  largest  num- 
ber. The  census  of  1790  seems  conclusive.  It  gives 
Virginia  876,000,  while  New  York  had  but  840,120, 
Pennsylvania  434,373.   See  Ramsay. 
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peuetrated  by  navigable  rivers,  aud  it  was 
supposed  that  the  James  and  the  Potomac 
must  at  some  time  form  the  outlets  for  the 
commerce  of  the  West — a  hope  from  which 
the  Hudson  seemed  forever  cut  off  by  the 
difificulties  of  transport  from  Albany  to  the 
lakes.^  But,  with  all  its  advantages,  Virginia 
was  weighed  down  by  influences  that  care- 
ful observers  saw  must  lead  to  a  speedy 
decay.  No  colony,  indeed,  was  apparently 
less  likely  to  become  the  founder  of  a  re- 
public and  the  patron  of  human  equality. 
Through  all  its  earlier  history  Virginia  had 
been  noted  for  its  intense  loyalty  to  the  Stu- 
arts and  its  hatred  of  every  element  of  re- 
form. The  planters  of  Virginia  ruled  over 
their  abject  commonalty  with  a  severity  that 
the  English  aristocracy  had  never  for  many 
generations  equaled.  All  those  feudal  re- 
strictions aud  abuses  which  the  Massachu- 
setts colonists  had  come  to  the  New  World 
to  avoid  had  been  brought  over  to  Virginia 
by  its  earlier  settlers,  and  fostered  into  more 
than  European  strength.  The  church  estab- 
lishment was  supported  by  the  colony,  and 
all  religious  toleration  was  unknown,  at  least 
to  the  constitution.  Nowhere  had  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  been  so  fostered  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  industrial  classes  of  Virginia 
had  been  kept  by  law  in  stolid  ignorance, 
when  Connecticut  had  enforced  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  citizens.  Governor  Berkeley 
had  boasted,  in  1671,  that  the  colony  had  nei- 
ther printing-presses,  colleges,  nor  schools, 
and  had  prayed  there  might  be  none  there 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  His  wish  had 
nearly  been  fulfilled.  In  1771  the  common- 
alty of  Virginia  were  noted  for  their  igno- 
rance and  brutality ;  the  gentry  alone  con- 
trolled the  politics  and  managed  the  finances 
of  the  colony.  Virginia,  too,  had  been  the 
first  of  all  the  colonies  to  import  slaves,^  and 
had  set  an  example  that  had  been  too  eager- 
ly followed.  She  had  practiced  both  white 
and  colored  slavery.  The  English  govern- 
ment had  early  made  her  borders  a  convict 
colony,  and  the  records  bear  frequent  ac- 
counts of  highway  robbers  who  had  been 
reprieved  that  they  might  go  to  Virginia; 
and  on  one  occasion  London  sends  "  one  hun- 
dred of  its  worst  disclosed  children,  of  whom 
it  was  desirous  of  being  disburdened,"  to  be 
apprenticed  in  the  colony.^ 

The  ruling  class  in  Virginia  were  the 
planters.  They  were  often  cultivated  and 
intelligent  men,  who  had  been  educated  in 
English  universities  or  in  the  best  schools 
of  their  native  land.  Their  possessions  were 
immense,  and  had  usually  come  to  them 


'  Winterbotham  discusses  the  question,  and  decides 
in  favor  of  the  Potomac. 

s  Gordon,  i.  56.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  traced  with  his 
nsnal  accuracy  and  force  the  course  of  this  infamous 
traffic.    Hildrcth,  i.  565. 

3  Calendar,  State  Papers,  English,  1618,  1623,  p.  10, 
118, 552. 


from  their  ancestors.  Entails  prevented 
any  division  of  the  family  projDcrty,  and  it 
was  a  common  complaint  at  the  time  that 
all  the  land  of  Virginia  was  held  by  a  few 
hands.  Mechanical,  agricultural,  or  com- 
mercial pursuits  were  forbidden  by  custom 
to  the  planting  class.  It  was  thought  be- 
neath a  member  of  the  great  families  to  en- 
gage in  trade,  and  Scotch  emigrants  and  for- 
eign adventurers  pursued  a  gainful  traffic, 
engrossing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  while 
the  land-owner  slumbered  in  indolence  and 
fell  into  poverty  on  his  ancestral  estate.  The 
towns  of  Virginia  were  small  and  wretched, 
fever-stricken  and  neglected.  The  wealth 
of  the  ruling  families  was  wasted  in  build- 
ing immense  mansions  in  the  solitude  of 
their  plantations,  where  they  emulated  the 
splendors  of  the  English  country-seats,  and 
exercised  a  liberal  hospitality.  One  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  landed  proprietors  was 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  early  patron  of  Washing- 
ton. In  his  youth  he  had  cultivated  letters, 
and  it  was  even  rumored  that  he  had  writ- 
ten for  the  Spectator.  His  estate  in  Virginia 
contained  more  than  five  millions  of  acres.^ 
The  fine  mansion,  Belvoir,  seated  among 
the  fairest  scenery  of  the  Potomac,  where 
he  lived  with  his  brother,  and  Greenway 
Court,  which  he  built  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  where  he  died,  in  1782,  were  scenes 
of  frequent  festivity.  But  the  accomplished 
lord  was  ardently  loyal ;  his  property,  val- 
ued at  £98,000,  was  confiscated  at  his  death, 
and  the  land  he  had  selfishly  withheld  was 
divided  among  the  people.  The  fair  widow 
whom  Washington  had  wooed  and  won  with 
stately  assiduity  was  also  a  large  landed 
proprietor.  But  the  Revolution  broke  up 
the  system  of  entails,  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of 
episcopacy,  the  growth  of  dissent  had  been 
rapid  in  Virginia,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
colonial  struggle  the  Dissenters  were  more 
numerous  than  Churchmen.  That  valuable 
race,  the  Scotch-Irish,  had  settled  in  large 
numbers  within  its  borders.  Education,  too, 
had  made  some  progress.  William  and  Ma- 
ry's College,  sluggish  as  had  been  its  advance, 
had  sent  out  many  cultivated  men.  Liberal 
princif)les  and  a  love  of  freedom  had  never 
been  wanting  to  the  people.  Eminent  Vir- 
ginians had  already  become  shocked  at  the 
fatal  results  of  slavery,  and  there  were  no 
stronger  advocates  of  abolition  than  Jefier- 
son  and  Lee.  Throughout  the  whole  colony 
there  was  a  -plum  desire  for  enlarged  polit- 
ical progress,  and,  happily  for  Massachusetts, 
her  wrongs  were  felt  nowhere  more  deeply 
than  among  the  Virginia  reformers.  Nor 
was  the  project  of  independence  any  where 
more  favorably  received  than  by  that  large 


1  Sabine,  Am.  Koyalists.  Fairfax  and  Sparks.  Life 
of  Washington. 
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class  of  the  population  who  had  felt  in  their 
own  lives  the  evils  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment. Her  immense  territory,  which  reach- 
ed, at  least  in  theory,  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  through  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio,  her  wealth  and  commerce,  her 
population,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
colony,  and,  above  all,  the  rare  abilities  and 
patriotism  of  her  citizens,  made  Virginia  the 
centre  of  reform,  and  perhaps  the  most  effect- 
ive instrument  in  binding  the  whole  coun- 
try into  a  perfect  union.  Happy  had  she 
followed  the  teachings  of  Jefferson^  and  the 
example  of  Carter,  and  destroyed  slavery 
when  she  cast  aside  feudalism. 

Less  corrupted  by  European  traditions 
than  Virginia — a  land  where  the  English 
and  the  German,  the  Swiss,  the  Scotch-Irish, 
Quakers,  the  children  of  Skye,  and  the  sad 
hosts  of  Africa  were  mingled  strangely  to- 
gether— North  Carolina  had  early  shown  a 
wider  liberality  of  thought  than  her  power- 
ful neighbor.  Caste  and  rank  had  less  prev- 
alence ;  her  people  were  industrious,  and  her 
prosperity  great.  North  Carolina  was  al- 
ready the  fifth  colony  in  importance;  the 
population  reached  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.^  South  Carolina,  less  popu- 
lous, but  with  nearly  twice  as  many  slaves  as 
whites,  was  noted  for  the  haughty  manners 
of  its  planters,  the  ignorance  of  its  people, 
the  high  education  of  some  of  its  leading 
men,  their  open  dislike  for  slavery.  No 
South  Carolinian  of  any  intelligence  at  this 
period  but  lamented  that  so  dark  a  stain  rest- 
ed upon  his  native  colony.  Maryland,  too, 
possessed  a  weight  in  the  country  in  1775  that 
must  seem  strange  to  the  modern  politician. 
It  possessed  a  larger  population  than  either 
New  York  or  the  Carolinas.  Its  Roman 
Catholic  planters  were  sometimes  intelli- 
gent and  liberal.  Maryland  still  belonged 
to  the  heir  of  the  Calvert  family,  but  its 
people  cared  little  for  a  degenerate  race 
whose  early  excellence  had  faded  away.  A 
colony  of  Scots  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
had  settled  at  Baltimore,  and  were  probably 
of  greater  value  to  the  rising  State  than 
most  of  its  planters  and  all  its  proprietors. 
But  slavery,  an  established  church,^  a  pro- 
prietary government,  a  rigid  division  of 
rank  and  caste,  had  apparently  linked  Ma- 
ryland so  closely  to  Virginia  and  the  South 
in  politics  as  to  give  little  room  for  the 
■progress  of  freedom.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
first  colony  to  express  a  wish  to  withdraw 
the  declaration  of  independence  when  sud- 
den reverses  fell  upon  the  republican  armies. 

The  four  New  England  colonies,  separa- 
ted from  the  South  by  an  immense  distance. 


1  Jefferson  proposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  his  project. 

2  I  have  usually  adopted  Ramsay's  numbers,  which 
seem  confirmed  by  the  first  census,  i.  146. 

3  Episcopacy  was  rigorously  established  in  Mary- 
land after  16S8. 


and  a  journey  of  many  days,  and  sometimes 
weeks,  by  sea  or  land,  were  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  their  neighbors  in  politics.^ 
Two  of  them,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, were  free  from  all  internal  control  from 
England,  elected  their  own  governors,  and 
practiced  a  democratic  republicanism.^  In 
Connecticut,  at  least,  all  men  were  already 
equal,  all  were  educated,  and  slavery  was 
abolished  practically.  In  Massachusetts  the 
governor  was  appointed  by  the  English  king, 
but  his  salary  was  regulated  by  the  province ; 
yet  the  Massachusetts  people  had  been  rapid- 
ly advancing  in  political  knowledge ;  mental 
cultivation  had  always  marked  their  chief 
men.  Their  Puritan  clergy  had  produced 
many  of  the  early  authors  of  America ;  they 
were  usually  wise,  austere,  and  patriotic. 
Liberty,  even  in  that  imperfect  form  in 
which  it  existed  under  a  colonial  rule,  had 
shown  its  fairest  results  in  New  England. 
The  people  were  prosperous,  the  govern- 
ment well  administered,  the  courts  pure,  the 
clergy  respected,  the  general  morality  above 
that  of  any  other  community.  The  senti- 
ment of  human  equality  had  already  pre- 
vailed over  the  influence  of  English  caste 
and  Puritan  theocracy ;  a  bold,  free  nation 
had  arisen,  not  quite  so  numerous  as  the 
Dutch,  who  had  defied  the  arms  of  Philip 
IL,  or  the  Swiss,  who  had  overthrown  the 
Hapsburgs,  yet  capable  even  alone  of  found- 
ing a  republic  that  not  all  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World  could  overthrow.  Its  population 
was  purely  English,  its  manners  republican 
and  plain,  its  people  accustomed  to  labor 
and  to  reflect. 

The  middle  colonies  were  less  democratic 
than  New  England.  New  York,  like  Vir- 
ginia, had  been  weighed  down  by  a  sys- 
tem of  entails  and  by  immense  landed  es- 
tates that  limited  immigration.  It  is  stated 
that  the  German  colonists  were  so  badly 
treated  by  its  land-owners  that  they  imbibed 
a  lasting  hostility  for  its  people,  moved  away 
in  large  bodies  to  Pennsylvania,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  all  their  countrymen  to  follow 
them.  They  hoped  to  make  Pennsylvania  a 
new  Germany.^  A  kind  of  colonial  aristocra- 
cy had  grown  up  in  New  York.  Its  Dutch 
population  were,  however,  attached  to  free- 
dom, and  the  presence  of  a  royal  governor 
and  council  had  not  tended  to  increase  the 
respect  for  English  institutions.  Strong 
religious  differences  had  already  agitated 
the  people.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  op- 
posed to  the  Presbyterian,  and  Calvinism 


1  Dwight,  New  England,  paints  some  years  later  the 
virtues  of  his  countrymen.  In  Connecticut,  he  says, 
"there  is  a  school-house  sufficiently  near  every  man's 
door,"  i.  1T8.    See  Hildreth,  i,  508. 

2  Palfrey,  New  England,  ii.  567,  568,  notices  the  un- 
exampled liberality  of  the  two  charters. 

3  Large  numbers  of  Scotch-Irish  also  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania about  17T.3.  Holmes,  Ann.,  ii.  187.  They 
came  from  Belfast,  Galway,  Newry,  Cork,  3500,  with 
no  love  for  England. 
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led  on  the  way  to  iudependence.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  proprietary  government  was 
conservative,  and  opposed  to  violent  meas- 
ures. New  Jersey,  rich,  highly  cultivated, 
and  prosperous,  was  strongly  affected  by  its 
Presbyterian  college  at  Princeton,  and  was 
naturally  opposed  to  prelatical  England.  It 
is  indeed  curious  to  notice  how  largely  the 
religious  element  entered  into  the  dispute 
between  the  king  and  the  colonies.^  The 
English  revolution  of  1688  was  re-enacted 
in  America,  and  King  George  dethroned  be- 
cause it  was  feared  that  he  meant  to  assail 
the  consciences  of  the  people.  Men  felt  that 
should  the  king  succeed  in  conquering  them, 
he  would  have  a  j)relate  in  every  colony,  and 
a  rigid  rule  against  progressive  dissent.  In 
the  middle  colonies  the  Presbyterians  led 
the  way  to  freedom ;  in  the  southern  the 
liberal  Churchmen,  Huguenots,  and  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  Thomas  Paine,  in  his  famous 
argument  for  separation,  relied  much  upon 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  America  were  in 
no  sense  English,  but  rather  a  union  of  dif- 
ferent races  met  for  a  common  purpose  in 
the  New  World,  and  resolute  chiefly  to  be 
free.  It  was  this  common  aim  that  produced 
that  harmony  which  was  so  seldom  inter- 
rupted between  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  different  colonies,  and  which  formed 
them  at  last  into  one  nation. 

In  the  course  of  a  century  within  their 
narrow  fringe  of  country  the  colonists  had 
transformed  the  wilderness  into  a  fertile  and 
productive  territory.^  Agriculture  was  their 
favorite  pursuit.  Travelers  from  Europe 
were  struck  with  the  skill  with  which  they 
cultivated  the  rich  and  abundant  soil,  the 
fine  farm-houses  that  filled  the  landscape, 
the  barns  overflowing  with  harvests,  the  cat- 
tle, the  sheep. ^  The  northern  and  middle 
colonies  were  famous  for  wheat  and  corn. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  granary  of  the  nation. 
In  New  Jersey  the  fine  farms  that  spread 
from  Trenton  to  Elizabethtown  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  scientific  Kalm.*  Long 
Island  was  the  garden  of  America,  and  all 
along  the  valleys  opening  upon  the  Hudson 
the  Dutch  and  Huguenot  colonists  had  ac- 
quired ease  and  opulence  by  a  careful  agri- 
culture. The  farm-houses,  usually  built  of 
stone,  with  tall  roofs  and  narrow  windows, 
were  scenes  of  intelligent  industry.  While 
the  young  men  labored  in  the  fields,  the 
mothers  and  daughters  spun  wool  and  flax, 
and  prepared  a  large  part  of  the  clothing  of 


1  J.  Adams  to  Morse,  December  2,  1815;  and  see 
Gordon,  i.  143.  Mr.  Whitefield  tells  the  colonists  in 
1764  their  danger. 

2  Burnaby,  Pinkert.,  xiii.  731,  notices  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Pennsylvania,  and  observes  that  its  court- 
eous people  are  "great  republicans." 

3  Burnaby,  p.  734^  *'  The  country  I  passed  through," 
lie  says  of  New  Jersey,  "  is  exceedingly  rich  and  beau- 
tiful." 

*  Kalm,  Pinkert.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  448,  notices  the  rich 
farms  near  Trenton. 


the  family.  The  farm-house  was  a  manu- 
factory for  all  the  articles  of  daily  use. 
Even  nails  were  hammered  out  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  farmer  was  his  own  mechanic. 
A  school  and  a  church  were  provided  for  al- 
most every  village.  Few  children  were  left 
untaught  by  the  Dutch  dominie,  who  was 
sometimes  paid  in  wampum,  or  the  New  En- 
gland student,  who  lived  among  his  patrons, 
and  was  not  always  fed  upon  the  daintiest 
fare.  On  Sunday  labor  ceased,  the  church- 
bell  tolled  in  the  distance,  a  happy  calm  set- 
tled upon  the  rural  region,  and  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  in  their  neatest  dress,  rode 
or  walked  to  the  village  church.  The  farm- 
ing class,  usually  intelligent  and  rational, 
formed  in  the  northern  colonies  the  sure  re- 
liance of  freedom,  and  when  the  invasion 
came  the  Hessians  were  driven  out  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  general  rising  of  its  laboring 
farmers,  and  Burgoyne  was  captured  by  the 
resolution  of  the  people  rather  than  by  the 
timid  generalship  of  Gates. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  at  the  South 
was  even  more  rapid  and  remarkable  than 
at  the  North.  The  wilderness  was  swiftly 
converted  into  a  productive  region.  The 
coast,  from  St.  Mary's  to  the  Delaware,  with 
its  inland  country,  became  within  a  century 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  earth.  Its 
products  were  eagerly  sought  for  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  one  noxious  plant 
of  Virginia  had  supplied  mankind  with  a 
new  vice  and  a  new  pleasure.  It  would  be 
useless  to  relate  again  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  tobacco  trade.  Its  cultivation  in  Vir- 
ginia was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  man. 
Tobacco  was  to  Virginia  the  life  of  trade 
and  intercourse ;  prices  were  estimated  in 
it ;  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  were  fixed  at 
so  many  pounds  of  tobacco.  All  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  were  neglected  in  order  to 
raise  the  savage  plant.  Ships  from  England 
came  over  annually  to  gather  in  the  great 
crops  of  the  large  planters,  and  Washington, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Virginia 
laud-owners  and  agriculturists,  was  accus- 
tomed to  watch  keenly  over  the  vessels  and 
their  captains  who  sailed  up  the  Potomac  to 
his  very  dock.^  The  English  traders  seem 
to  have  been  often  anxious  to  depreciate  his 
cargoes  and  lower  his  prices.  Virginia  grew 
enormously  rich  from  the  sudden  rise  of  an 
artificial  taste.  From  1624,  when  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  was  first  made  a  royal 
monopoly,  until  the  close  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod the  production  and  the  consumption 
rose  with  equal  rapidity,  and  in  1775,  85,000 
hogsheads  were  exported  annually,  and  the 
sale  of  tobacco  brought  in  nearly  $4,000,000 
to  the  southern  colonies.^  This  was  equal  to 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  export  of  the 


1  Washington  to  his  factors. 

2  Pitkin,  Commerce  U.  S.  Doyle,  American  Colo- 
nies, 1869,  has  gathered  together  many  useful  details. 
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colonies.*  Happily  since  that  period  the 
proportion  has  rapidly  decreased,  and  more 
useful  articles  have  formed  the  larger  part 
of  the  export  from  the  New  World  to  the 
Old. 

One  of  these  was  rice.  A  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  it  is  related,  had  been  in 
Madagascar,  and  seen  the  plant  cultivated 
in  its  hot  swamps.^  He  lived  in  Charleston, 
on  the  bay,  and  it  struck  him  that  a  inarshy 
spot  in  his  garden  might  well  serve  for  a 
plantation  of  rice.  Just  then  (1694)  a  ves- 
sel put  in  from  Madagascar  in  distress, 
whose  commander  the  Governor  had  former- 
ly known.  Her  wants  were  liberally  re- 
lieved. In  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  re- 
ceived the  master  gave  the  Governor  a  bag 
of  rice.  It  was  sown,  and  produced  abun- 
dantly. The  soil  proved  singularly  favora- 
ble for  its  culture.  The  marshes  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  were  soon  covered  with 
rice  plantations.  A  large  part  of  the  crop 
was  exported  to  England.  In  1724,  100,000 
barrels  were  sent  out  from  South  Carolina 
alone.  In  1761,  the  value  of  its  rice  crop 
was  more  than  $1,500,000.  Its  white  popu- 
lation could  not  then  have  been  more  than 
45,000,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  tide  of 
wealth  that  was  distributed  annually  among 
its  small  band  of  planters.  They  built  cost- 
ly mansions  on  the  coasts  and  bays,  lived  in 
fatal  luxury,  were  noted  for  their  wild  ex- 
cesses, and  often  fell  speedy  victims  to  the 
fevers  of  the  malarious  soil.  Indigo,  sugar, 
molasses,  tar,  pitch,  and  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  productions  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  South.  But  cotton,  which  has  grown 
through  many  vicissitudes  to  be  the  chief 
staple  of  British  and  American  trade,  was, 
at  this  period,  only  cultivated  in  small  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  It  was 
spun  into  coarse  cloths.  But  it  was  not  un- 
til Whitney's  invention,  in  1793,  that  it  could 
be  readily  prepared  for  commerce,  and  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  Connecticut  the  South- 
ern States  owe  the  larger  part  of  their  wealth 
and  political  importance. 

Extensive  as  had  been  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  American  farmer  at  this  period, 
he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  face  of  dangers  and  obstacles 
that  seemed  almost  overwhelming.  None 
of  the  appliances  of  modern  agriculture  lay 
at  his  command.  His  tools  were  rude  yet 
costly,  his  plow  a  heavy  mass  of  iron,  his 
cattle  expensive,  and  at  first  scarcely  to  be 
obtained.  The  fevers  and  malaria  of  the 
new  climate,  the  sharp  frosts,  the  unknown 
changes,  even  the  not  infrequent  earthquakes 
and  celestial  phenomena,  must  have  covered 
him  with  alarm.  Before  him  lay  the  dark 
and  pathless  wilderness,  behind  him  the 
raging  seas.  A  whole  ocean  separated  him 
from  his  kind.    In  front  the  savage  hovered 


1  The  legend  is  told  by  Pitkin,  101,  and  Ramsay. 


over  the  advancing  settlements,  and  not  sel- 
dom filled  the  thin  line  of  cultivated  country 
from  Albany  to  Savannah  with  the  tidings 
of  fearful  massacres.  Often  the  frontier 
families  came  flying  from  their  blazing 
homes,  scarred  and  decimated,  to  seek  shel- 
ter from  the  unsparing  foe.  Yet  more  cruel 
or  more  unfriendly  than  the  terrors  of  the 
wilderness,  the  climate,  or  even  the  sav- 
age, seemed  to  the  colonists  the  conduct  of 
their  royal  government  in  England.  In- 
stead of  aiding  the  struggling  settlers  in 
their  contest  for  life,  it  had  treated  them  as 
objects  of  suspicion  and  dislike.  A  fear  that 
they  might  plan  at  some  future  time  a  sex)a- 
ration  from  the  mother  country  governed  all 
the  English  legislation.^  Hence  laws  were 
early  imposed  upon  them  that  might  well 
have  checked  the  whole  progress  of  their 
agriculture.  They  were  forced  to  purchase 
all  their  supplies  from  England.  They  were 
scarcely  permitted  to  have  any  commercial 
intercourse  with  any  foreign  country,  or  even 
with  each  other.^  They  were  obliged  to  send 
all  their  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  rice,  furs,  ores, 
pitch,  and  tar  directly  to  England,  and  there 
accept  the  ^rice  the  English  traders  were 
willing  to  give.  It  was  forbidden  them  even 
to  send  their  produce  to  Ireland.  These  jeal- 
ous restrictions  must  have  kept  many  an  acre 
from  being  planted,  and  prevented  that  rap- 
id progress  which  free  trade  could  alone  in- 
cite. Franklin  showed  clearly  that  in  this 
way  the  colonies  had  always  paid  a  heavy 
tax  to  England,  of  far  greater  value  than 
any  stamp  act  could  ever  give,  and  that  the 
English  merchants  and  traders  had  already 
grown  rich  by  the  onerous  burdens  they  had 
laid  on  America.^  Had  the  colonial  ports 
been  opened  to  foreign  traffic,  every  article 
must  have  risen  in  price,  or  the  demand  for 
it  increased  beyond  conception.  But  the 
English  had  always  treated  the  colonists 
with  a  severity  like  that  which  Spain  once 
practiced  in  South  America,  and  which  she 
now  exercises  over  the  Creoles  of  Cuba.  Cor- 
rupt and  worthless  Englishmen  were  sent  out 
as  governors,  councilors,  judges,  and  even 
clergymen.  They  looked  with  disdain  on 
the  colonists  they  plundered,  and  hastened 
back  to  England  to  defame  the  reputation 
of  the  abject  race.  It  is  plain  that  most 
Englishmen  looked  upon  the  Americans  as 
serfs.  They  had  no  rights  that  Parliament 
could  not  abrogate,  and  no  security  even  for 
their  own  earnings.  England  plundered  the 
American  farmer  almost  at  will,  and  robbed 
of  his  just  profits  the  sturdy  laborer  in  the 


1  England  now  treats  her  colonies  with  the  gentle- 
ness advised  by  Burke  and  Franklin,  and  her  authors 
condemn  the  old  tyranny  as  strongly  as  Americans. 
Mr.  Doyle,  of  Oxford,  has  produced  a  careful  essay  on 
the  progress  of  the  colonies,  1869. 

2  Ships  might  sail  for  win3^  to  Madeira  and  some 
Spanish  ports,  under  certain  restrictions. 

3  Franklin  to  Shirley,  December,  1754. 
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valleys  of  Vermont,  aud  tbe  wealthy  rice 
planter  in  tlie  swamps  of  South  Carolina. 

The  commerce  of  the  colonies  flourished 
equally  with  their  agriculture.    It  was  chief- 
\y  in  the  northern  colonies  that  ships  were 
built,  and  that  hardy  race  of  sailors  formed 
whose  courage  became  renowned  in  every 
sea.     But  the  English  navigation  laws 
weighed  heavily  upon  American  trade.  Its 
ships  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  al- 
lowed to  sail  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
No  foreign  ship  was  suffered  to  enter  the 
American  harbors.    The  people  of  England 
were  resolved  to  prevent  all  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
American  ports  were  rigidly  shut  out  from 
the  commerce  of  the  world.    Isolated  from 
the  great  centres  of  traf&c,  and  even  from 
exchanging  many  articles  with  each  other, 
bound  by  a  most  oppressive  monopoly,  re- 
strained by  a  selfish  policy,  the  colonists  yet 
contrived  to  build  large  numbers  of  ships, 
and  even  to  sell  yearly  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  England.    The  ship-yards 
of  New  England  were  already  renowned. 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were 
seats  of  an  important  trade.    On  the  island 
of  Nantucket  the  whale-fishery  had  been  es- 
tablished that  was  to  prove  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod the  source  of  great  profit,  and  a  school 
of  accomplished  seamen.    The  spermaceti- 
whale  was  still  seen  along  the  American 
coast,  but  the  New  England  whaler  had 
already  penetrated  Hudson  Bay,  and  even 
pierced  the  antarctic.    The  Revolutionary 
War  broke  up  the  trade,  and  the  English 
captured  two  hundred  of  its  ships,  besides 
burning  the  oil  stored  on  the  island.^  In 
consequence  of  the  rigid  navigation  laws, 
smuggling  prevailed  along  all  the  American 
coast,  and  swift  vessels  and  daring  sailors 
made  their  way  to  the  ports  of  France  and 
Spain  to  bring  back  valuable  cargoes  of 
wine  and  silks.    Boston  was  the  chief  seat 
of  ship-building,  and  its  fast-sailing  vessels 
were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  exchanged 
for  rum  and  sugar.    In  1743^  it  was  estima- 
ted that  New  England  employed  one  thou- 
sand ships  in  its  trade,  besides  its  fishing 
barks.    But  when  the  laws  were  more  strict- 
ly enforced,  the  shipping  trade  of  Boston  de- 
clined.   British  war  vessels  watched  the  co- 
lonial ports,  and  cut  off  that  large  source  of 
wealth  which  the  colonists  had  found  in  an 
illicit  commerce  with  Spain  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  it  was  with  no  kindly 
feeling  that  New  England  and  New  York 
saw  the  gainful  traffic  destroyed  which  had 
brought  them  in  a  stream  of  French  and 
Spanish  gold.^    The  rude  English  officials 
not  seldom  made  illegal  seizures.  Every  cus- 
tom-house officer  was  turned  into  an  inform- 
er, and  no  cargo  seemed  altogether  secure. 

1  Pitkin.  Mrs.  Farrar's  Recollections,  p.  2,  whose 
father  was  a  chief  sufferer. 

2  Holmes,  Annals,  1T43.  3  Gordon,  i.  153. 


There  was  no  redress  except  in  an  appeal  to 
England.  Yet  the  American  commerce  still 
flourished,  even  within  the  narrow  limit  to 
which  it  was  confined,  and  the  colonists  bore 
with  admirable  patience  the  exactions  and 
restrictions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
order  that  New  York  and  Boston  might  not 
compete  with  London  and  Bristol.  In  fact, 
the  navigation  laws  had  prevented  altogeth- 
er that  natural  and  healthy  growth  which 
might  have  made  the  colonial  sea-ports  even 
in  1775  considerable  cities.  But  twenty-four 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  were  built  in  the 
colonies  in  1771,  and  the  whole  exports  were 
in  1770  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  imports  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  value  of  the  tobacco 
exported  was  one-fourth  larger  than  that  of 
the  wheat  and  rye.^  The  rise  of  American 
commerce  had  seemed  wonderful  to  Burke, 
Barr6,  and  all  those  Englishmen  who  were 
capable  of  looking  beyond  the  politics  of 
their  own  narrow  island ;  but  no  sooner  had 
America  become  free  than  its  trade  doubled, 
trebled,  and  soon  rose  to  what  in  1775  would 
have  seemed  incredible  proportions.  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  became  at 
once  large  cities,  and  England  was  enriched 
by  American  freedom. 

One  gainful  source  of  traffic  to  the  coloni- 
al and  British  merchants  had  been  the  slave- 
trade.  Immense  numbers  of  these  unwill- 
ing emigrants  were  forced  upon  the  colonial 
markets,  chiefly  by  the  inhuman  policy  of 
England.  A  strong  feeling  of  disapproba- 
tion for  this  species  of  merchandise  had  ear- 
ly grown  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans, 
and  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  and  even 
South  Carolina  were  anxious  to  discourage 
it  by  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  slaves.  But 
the  English  Parliament  abrogated  all  their 
humane  legislation.  No  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tian mercy  seems  to  have  moved  the  bishops, 
lords,  and  accomplished  statesmen  who  held 
the  control  of  the  American  trade.  The  En- 
glish merchants  insisted  upon  their  mon- 
strous traffic.  In  one  year  six  thousand 
slaves  were  brought  to  South  Carolina;  fif- 
teen thousand  were  forced  upon  all  the  colo- 
nies. It  is  at  least  an  indication  of  the 
higher  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World  had  attained 
that  they  were  the  first  to  exclaim  against 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  that  they  taught 
the  English  intellect  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing principles  of  modern  progress.  If  in 
any  particular  men  have  risen  beyond  the 
cruel  selfishness  of  the  earlier  ages,  it  is  in 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  human 
slavery  shall  no  more  be  tolerated.  The 
Pennsylvanians  as  early  as  1713  protested 
against  the  barbarous  traffic.^  One  of  the 
chief  grievances  of  New  England  was  that 

1  M'Pherson.   Pitkin,  p.  11. 

2  Memoirs  Hist.  Soc.  Pcnn.,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  362. 
George  Fox  had  always  disapproved  of  slavery. 
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the  English  were  resolute  to  force  slaves 
upon  them ;  and  when  the  colonies  became 
free,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  indicate 
a  period  after  which  no  more  Africans 
should  be  imported  into  America.  They 
were  the  first  to  fix  the  ban  of  civilization 
upon  an  infamous  traffic,  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  all  ages.  If 
they  did  not  abolish  slavery  itself,  it  was  be- 
cause the  cruel  legislation  of  English  states- 
men had  implanted  the  evil  so  deeply  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  nation  that  nothing  but  a 
fearful  civil  convulsion  could  eliminate  and 
destroy  it. 

In  manufactures  the  colonists  can  be  said 
to  have  made  but  little  progress.  The  En- 
glish government  had  rigorously  forbidden 
them  to  attempt  to  make  their  own  wares. 
A  keen  watch  had  been  kept  over  them,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  never  be 
suffered  to  compete  with  the  artisans  of  En- 
gland. The  governors  of  the  different  colo- 
nies were  directed  to  make  a  careful  report 
to  the  home  government  of  the  condition  of 
the  colonial  manufactures,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  effectually  destroyed.^  From  their 
authentic  but  perhaps  not  always  accurate 
survey  it  is  possible  to  form  a  general  con- 
ception of  the  slow  advance  of  this  branch 
of  labor.  South  of  Connecticut,  we  are  told, 
there  were  scarcely  any  manufactures.  The 
people  imported  every  thing  that  they  re- 
quired from  Great  Britain.  Kalm,  indeed, 
found  leather  made  at  Bethlehem,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  good  as  the  English,  and  much 
cheaper.  He  praises  the  American  mechan- 
ics ;  but,  in  general,  we  may  accept  the  re- 
port of  the  governors  that  all  manufactured 
articles  employed  in  the  family  or  in  trade 
were  made  abroad.  Linens  and  fine  cloths, 
silks,  implements  of  iron  and  steel,  furniture, 
arms,  powder,  were  purchased  of  the  London 
merchants.  But  this  was  not  always  the 
case  in  busy  New  England.  Here  the  jeal- 
ous London  traders  discovered  that  iron 
foundries  and  even  slitting-mills  were  al- 
ready in  operation ;  that  fur  hats  were  manu- 
factured for  exportation  in  Connecticut  and 
Boston ;  that  the  people  were  beginning  to 
supply  their  own  wants,  and  even  to  threat- 
en the  factories  of  England  with  a  danger- 
ous rivalry.  The  English  traders  petitioned 
the  government  for  relief  from  this  colonial 
insubordination,  and  Parliament  hastened  to 
suppress  the  poor  slitting-mills  and  hat 
manufactories  of  our  ancestors  by  an  express 
law.^  The  hatters,  who  seem  to  have  espe- 
cially excited  the  jealousy  of  their  London 
brethren,  were  forbidden  to  export  hats  even 
to  the  next  colony,  and  were  allowed  to  take 
only  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  Iron  and 
steel  works  were  also  prohibited.  Wool  and 
flax  manufactures  were  suppressed  by  strin- 
gent provisions.    American  factories  were 


1  Keport  of  Board  of  Trade.  s  Pitkin,  7. 


declared  "nuisances."  No  wool  or  manu- 
facture of  wool  could  be  carried  from  one 
colony  to  another ;  and,  what  was  a  more 
extraordinary  instance  of  oppression,  no 
Bible  was  suffered  to  be  printed  in  America.^ 
Under  this  rigid  tyranny  American  manu- 
factures had  sunk  into  neglect.  Massachu- 
setts had  ventured  to  offer  a  bounty  on 
paper-making,  and  some  Scottish-Irish  had 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  linen  5  iron 
furnaces  had  been  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  its  immense  mineral  wealth 
was  not  altogether  unknown.  But  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  from  Maine  to  Georgia  no 
species  of  artistic  manufactures  existed  with- 
in the  colonial  limits.  The  farm-house  and 
the  spinning-wheel  were  the  only  centres  of 
a  native  industry  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment could  not  suppress.  Of  those  two 
great  sources  of  American  progress,  coal  and 
iron,  the  latter  had  assumed  some  impor- 
tance. Pennsylvania,  New  Jersej'-,  and  Vir- 
ginia had  begun  to  produce  pig-iron  in  an 
imperfect  state.  The  ore  might  be  exported 
to  England,  and  even  Ireland,  and  it  was 
already  known  that  the  colonies  could  pro- 
duce such  large  quantities  of  the  metal  as 
would  supply  their  own  wants,  and  perhaps 
those  of  Europe.^  As  they  were  not  suffered 
to  manufacture  even  a  nail  or  a  pin,  a  wheel 
or  a  plow,  England  made  immense  profits  by 
returning  the  raw  iron  to  America  in  various 
articles  of  trade.  Coal  was  known  to  exist 
within  the  colonies,  and  was  mined  in  Vir- 
ginia.^ Speculative  observers  foresaw  the 
day  when  furnaces  and  factories  might 
spring  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  Potomac,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies.  But  of  that  im- 
mense and  inexhaustible  store-house  of  the 
finest  coal  the  world  possesses  which  lies  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  upon  Mauch  Chunk 
Mountain  our  ancestors  could  have  had  no 
conception.  No  one  supposed  that  beneath 
the  rude  and  pathless  forest,  on  lands  that 
seemed  destined  to  perpetual  sterility,  cov- 
ered with  savages,  and  terrible  even  to  the 
hunter,  there  lay  mines  richer  than  Golcon- 
da,  and  stores  of  wealth  beyond  that  of  Or- 
muz  and  the  Ind.  Or  had  any  statesman  of 
1775  ventured  to  predict  that  on  the  site  of 
Fort  Pitt,  in  the  heart  of  a  terrible  wilder- 
ness, at  the  junction  of  two  impetuous 
streams,  was  to  spring  up,  within  a  century, 
a  city  where  coal  and  iron,  lying  together  in 
its  midst,  should  be  the  source  of  a  bound- 
less opulence,  he  would  have  lost  forever  all 

1  Bancroft,  v.  266. 

2  Kalm,  Pinkert,  xiii.,  p.  473.  Pennsylvania,  he 
thought,  can  supply  all  the  globe  with  Iron,  so  easily 
was  it  procured.  "  But  coals  have  not  yet  been  found 
in  Pennsylvania  [p.  405],  though  people  pretend  to  have 
seen  them  higher  up,"  he  says. 

3  M'Farlane,  Coal  Regions.  The  mines  near  Rich- 
mond were  worked  long  before  the  anthracite  bed  of 
Pennsylvania  was  discovered,  p.  514. 
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reputation  for  discretion.  The  journey  from 
the  Delaware  to  Pittsburg  was  long  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Western  settler. 

It  was  long  after  the  Revolution  that  a 
hunter  who  had  been  out  all  day  on  Mauch 
Chunk  Mountain,  and  had  found  no  game, 
and  who  was  returning  weary  and  disheart- 
ened to  his  cabin,  with  no  means  to  purchase 
food  for  his  family,  struck  with  his  foot  as 
he  passed  along  a  black  crystal.  He  stooped 
and  examined  it.^  The  first  specimen  of  that 
priceless  mineral  which  has  transformed  the 
wilderness  into  a  populous  nation,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort  of  millions,  lay  be- 
fore him.  The  rain  fell  fast.  The  hunter 
was  tired  and  hungry.  Yet  he  took  up  the 
apparently  worthless  stone  and  carried  it 
with  him  to  his  cabin.  Mauch  Chunk  then 
lay  bare  and  bleak,  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts 
and  savage  men,  and  had  not  the  hunter  pre- 
served his  shining  mineral,  might  still  have 
hidden  its  secret  stores  for  another  decade. 
He  showed  the  specimen  to  a  friend ;  it  was 
taken  to  Philadelphia.  The  mountain  was 
explored,  and  a  company  formed  to  work  the 
mine.  But  it  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and 
many  years  elapsed  before  Pennsylvania  be- 
came conscious  of  its  hidden  treasures,  and 
discovered  that  it  possessed  mines  richer 
than  those  of  the  Incas  and  perennial  fount- 
ains of  industrial  progress.  The  unlucky 
discoverer,  it  seems,  reaped  little  profit  from 
his  good  fortune.  His  land  was  taken  from 
him  by  a  prior  claim.  He  died  in  poverty. 
Great  companies,  possessed  of  enormous  cap- 
ital, and  spanning  with  their  combined  rail- 
roads half  the  continent,  now  encircle  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Mountain  with  their  avenues 
of  trade.  Coal  has  been  found  heaped  upon 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  compressed  in  huge 
masses  in  the  valleys.  The  richest  and  al- 
most the  onlj'^  bed  of  anthracite  in  the  world 
has  been  discovered  beneath  the  path  of  the 
solitary  hunter. 

The  wild  men  of  the  woods  and  marshes 
were  to  our  ancestors  objects  of  interest  as 
well  as  terror.^  In  the  earlier  period  of  the 
colonial  history  their  numbers  had  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  it  was  believed  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  painted  savages  might  at 
some  moment  throw  themselves  on  the  white 
settlements.  But  it  was  found  at  length 
that  one  nation  was  alone  formidable,  and 
that  an  Indian  empire  had  risen  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  forest  that  resembled  in  its 
extent,  its  cruelty,  and  its  love  of  glory  the 
most  renowned  of  European  sovereignties 
and  conquerors.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Six  Nations  had  their  seat  in  that  fair 
and  fertile  portion  of  New  York  that  reaches 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie.  Onondaga  was 
their  capital.  A  single  sachem  ruled  Avith  un- 

1  Mem.  Penn.  Hist.  Soc,  i.  part  ii.  p.  317. 

2  Tlie  Indians  had  the  vanity  of  all  feeble  intellects, 
and  thought  themaelves  the  superiors  of  all  mankind. 
Golden,  i.  3. 


disputed  authority  over  the  obedient  league.^ 
A  passion  for  conquest  and  a  love  of  martial 
fame  had  led  this  singular  confederacy  to 
exploits  of  daring  that  seem  almost  incred- 
ible. They  held  in  a  kind  of  subjection  all 
the  territory  from  Connecticut  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  wild  tribes  of  Long  Island 
obeyed  the  commands  of  Onondaga;  and 
even  the  feeble  Canarsie,  on  its  distant 
shore,  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Mohawk. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  endless  forests,  over 
the  trackless  mountains,  and  across  rapid  riv- 
ers, the  war  parties  of  the  Six  Nations  had 
pressed  on  to  the  conquest  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  all  Virginia  yielded  to 
their  arms.^  They  fought  with  the  Chero- 
kees  on  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  Illinois  fled  before  them  on  the 
fair  prairies,  now  the  granary  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  savages  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  extinct  races  whose  bones  are  found  in 
the  prehistoric  caves  of  Kent  and  Dordogne. 
They  were  cruel,  and  rejoiced  in  the  tortures 
of  their  captives.  Their  wigwams  were 
filthy  and  smeared  with  smoke,  adorned  with 
scalps,  and  hung  with  weapons  of  war.  Cun- 
ning and  deceit  formed  a  large  part  of  their 
tactics.  They  rejoiced  to  fall  upon  their  ene- 
mies by  night  and  massacre  the  flying  in- 
habitants of  the  blazing  wigwams.  Yet  in 
their  rude  society  the  savages  manifested 
the  elements  of  all  those  impulses  and  pas- 
sions that  mark  the  civilization  of  Europe.^ 
They  were  fond  of  fine  dress,  and  their  wom- 
en produced  rich  leather  robes,  glittering 
with  decorations  in  colored  grasses  and 
beads,  head  coverings,  adorned  with  feath- 
ers, and  moccasins  of  singular  beauty.  They 
danced,  they  sang,  with  a  skill,  vigor,  and 
precision  that  Taglioni  might  have  envied 
or  a  Patti  approved.  The  Iroquois  boast- 
ed that  they  had  themselves  invented  twen- 
ty-six difibrent  dances.  They  exchanged 
visits  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  prac- 
ticed a  courtesy  that  might  have  instructed 
Paris.  They  had  their  orators,  who  polished 
their  sentences  with  the  accuracy  of  Cicero. 
With  a  simple  faith  they  worshiped  the  Su- 
preme Spirit ;  and  yearly,  in  February,  when 
the  germs  of  life  were  opening,  met  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  their  Maker  that  he  had  pre- 
served their  lives  for  another  year.  A  white 
dog  was  sacrificed,  prayers  were  oftered, 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  sung,*  and  on  the 
wild  shores  of  the  Seneca  or  Cayuga  lake  a 
natural  worship  hallowed  the  savage  scene. 


1  Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  88.  Onon- 
daga was  the  seat  of  government  from  the  earliest 
period. 

2  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  p.  13.  They  pen- 
etrated to  Virginia  in  1607 ;  in  ^660-1 700  the  French 
assailed  them. 

3  Schoolcraft,  135-139.   Morgan,  384. 

*  Morgan,  39.  They  even  confessed  their  sins  of  the 
past  year,  we  are  told.  Their  belief  in  witchcraft, 
omens,  dreams,  is  told  by  Schoolcraft,  p.  141.  They 
had  a  vampire,  he  thinks. 
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Of  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  tribes  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  form  any  exact  esti- 
mate. But  it  is  believed  that  in  the  height 
of  their  power  the  Six  Nations  never  possess- 
ed more  than  seventeen  thousand  warriors, 
and  that  in  the  year  1774  they  had  scarcely 
two  thousand.  Their  whole  number  was 
then  estimated  at  ten  thousand  souls.^  Their 
wars  with  the  French  and  with  the  native 
races  had  rapidly  reduced  their  strength. 
It  was  stated  by  Try  on  at  this  time  that  the 
wilderness  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississip- 
pi could  furnish  twenty-five  thousand  war- 
riors, and  was  inhabited  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  Indians.  In  the  South 
the  Cherokees  were  the  ruling  race,  and 
might,  with  their  allies,  produce  several 
thousand  men.  It  was  with  these  fierce  and 
relentless  warriors  that  the  English  hoped 
to  devastate  the  long  line  of  frontier  settle- 
ments from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Savannah. 
Twenty  thousand  Indians,  it  was  thought, 
would  fall  upon  the  unprotected  colonists, 
and  with  the  scalping  knife  and  the  musket 
force  them  to  submit  to  the  British  king. 
Nothing  more  incited  the  colonies  to  inde- 
pendence than  this  unheard-of  barbarity. 
It  was  when  all  the  distant  settlements  were 
threatened  by  an  Indian  invasion  that  they 
resolved  upon  perfect  freedom ;  and  even  the 
patient  Washington  when  he  heard  the  news 
could  not  restrain  his  malediction  upon  the 
cruel  tyrant,  and  urged  an  instant  separa- 
tion.^ In  periods  of  peace  the  Indians  had 
afforded  the  colonies  an  important  branch 
of  trade.  Furs  and  skins  were  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Europe,  and  the  most 
successful  trappers  were  the  Six  Nations, 
who  brought  their  wares  to  Albany,  and  the 
less  warlike  tribes  who  dealt  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Fort  Pitt.  Gold  and  silver  were 
of  no  value  to  the  savages.  They  would 
only  receive  their  payment  in  wampum  or 
strings  of  shells^ — a  currency  that  passed 
freely  over  all  the  continent — or  in  powder, 
shot,  and  muskets,  rum,  and  sometimes  arti- 
cles of  dress.  A  fine  uniform  or  a  glitter- 
ing coat  was  sometimes  exchanged  for  large 
tracts  of  land.  A  string  of  periwinkle  shells, 
purple  or  white,  was  valued  at  a  dollar ;  and 
the  first  church  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  related, 
was  built  and  paid  for  from  contributions 
in  wampum.*  New  York  and  Albany  in 
the  early  Dutch  period  had  almost  adopted 
the  currency  of  the  savage.  There  are,  in- 
deed, marked  traces  of  the  influence  of  In- 
dian customs  and  superstitions  among  the 
whites.  Their  omens,  dreams,  and  intense 
belief  in  witchcraft,  their  incantations  and 
spells,  seem  to  have  convinced  Cotton  Mather 


1  Campbell,  Tryon  County,  p.  24  and  note. 

2  Washington  to  Reed.  Reed,  Original  Letter,  p.  66. 
He  denounces  "the  tyrant  and  his  diabolical  minis- 
try." 3  Schoolcraft,  p.  358. 

*  Colden,  i.  11,  notices  that  they  had  no  slaves.  They 
adopted  the  captives  they  saved  alive. 
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and  the  New  England  divines  of  their  close 
connection  with  the  spirit  of  evil,^  and  help- 
ed to  increase  the  sense  of  a  present  Satan 
in  the  neighboring  forests.  To  the  wild 
hunters  of  the  border  the  savages  taught 
their  keen  study  of  nature,  their  caution, 
and  their  impassiveness.  The  frontiers-men 
borrowed  their  moccasins,  hunting  shirts  of 
leather,  and  caps,  their  patience  of  cold  and 
hunger,  and  rivaled  them  at  last  in  the  pur- 
suit of  game.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  power  of  the  Six  Nations  was  broken 
forever.  They  had  taken  the  side  of  the  En- 
glish, except  only  the  friendly  Oneidas,  and 
the  last  of  the  Mohawks  found  a  refuge  in 
Canada.^  The  other  tribes  sold  their  pos- 
sessions, and  nearly  all  moved  away.  Can- 
andaigua,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  gave 
names  to  flourishing  white  colonies  from 
New  England,  and  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Indian  rule  New  York  rose  rapidly  to  the 
first  place  in  population  and  power  among 
its  sister  States. 

Next  to  the  Indians,  along  that  wide  fringe 
of  border  land  that  skirted  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  the  declivities  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  the  western  counties  of  the  Carolinas  on 
the  brink  of  the  Wilderness,  lived  the  hardy 
race  of  the  pioneers.  The  home  of  the  woods- 
man was  usually  a  log-cabin  j  his  chief  wealth 
his  musket  and  a  family  of  healthy  chil- 
dren. Far  away  from  the  centres  of  civili- 
zation, more  familiar  with  the  manners  of 
the  wigwam  than  of  the  city,  generous,  fan- 
ciful, fond  of  nature,  and  of  the  trees  and  riv- 
ers, mountains  and  plains,  around  him,  al- 
ways ready  for  change  and  new  adventure, 
the  pioneer  lived  in  ceaseless  excitement, 
and  sank  at  last  to  rest  under  the  green  sod 
of  some  untried  land.  His  life  was,  indeed, 
never  secure  from  the  treacherous  assaults 
of  the  wild  men  of  the  woods.  The  Indians 
were  as  fickle  as  they  were  mobile  and  act- 
ive. The  ]3ioneers,  trained  in  constant 
watchfulness,  produced  some  of  the  most 
noted  and  possibly  the  most  eminent  of  the 
men  of  the  Revolution.  Washington  him- 
self was  in  his  early  youth  educated  in  the 
arts  of  frontier  life.  Poor,  self-instructed, 
accurate,^  truthful,  at  nineteen  he  had  as 
a  surveyor  studied  the  wilderness  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  learned  the  life  of  the 
woods.  At  a  later  period  he  traveled  on  foot 
with  a  pack  on  his  shoulders  from  Winches- 
ter to  the  Ohio,  through  the  heart  of  the  for- 
est. Later  still  he  led  the  provincial  troops 
through  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  be- 
came famous  as  a  commander;  and  when 
the  fate  of  freedom  rested  on  him  alone,  his 
experience  in  the  forest  and  the  wilderness 


1  Satan  vpas  believed  to  haunt  the  New  England 
woods  in  the  form  of  a  "little  black  man."  Cotton 
Mather.  2  Morgan,  p,  30. 

3  The  careful  drawings  of  the  self-taught  Washing- 
ton show  the  methodical  nature  of  his  mind.  See 
Sparks,  Life. 
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guided  liim  to  the  victories  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.    Daniel  Boone,  the  founder  of  a 
State,  was  a  more  accurate  example  of  this 
■wayward  class.    From  his  cottage  on  the 
Yadkin,  where,  surrounded  by  wife,  children, 
and  comparative  ease,  he  might  well  have 
lived  content,  an  irresistible  desire  to  ex- 
plore the  mysterious  wilderness  drew  him 
away.     He  climbed  the  tall  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  saw  with  a  kind  of  rapture^ 
he  relates,  the  lovely  plains  of  Kentucky, 
the  buffaloes  cropping  the  rich  meadows,  the 
flowers  blooming  in  the  waste. ^   He  descend- 
ed into  tlie  paradise,  was  captured  by  some 
Indians,  who  came  upon  him  and  his  compan- 
ion from  a  cane-brake,  escaped,  was  found 
by  his  brother  in  the  wilderness,  to  his  un- 
speakable joy  ;  and  when  his  brother  left  him, 
built  a  hut,  and  lived  alone,  he  declares,  in 
inexpressible  happiness.    From  the  summit 
of  some  commanding  hill  he  delighted  to 
trace  the  windings  of  the  Kentucky  through 
its  ample  plains,  or  hunted  for  his  daily  food 
through  the  teeming  woods.    "  Through  an 
uninterrupted  scene  of  sylvan  pleasures,"  he 
writes,  "I  spent  my  time."^    He  resolved 
to  return  to  North  Carolina  for  his  family, 
and  found  a  settlement  in  the  smiling  waste. 
He  sold  his  farm.    With  wife  and  children 
and  a  small  band  of  settlers,  he  climbed 
again  the  wild  Cumberland  Mountains.  The 
Indians  attacked  the  small  party,  his  son  fell 
in  battle,  but  the  ardent  pioneer  persisted  in 
his  vision,  and  founded  Boonesborough,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  in  the  wilderness 
he  loved  so  well.  A  small  stockade  was  built. 
It  was  attacked  by  the  Indians.    Boone  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  warlike  expedition,  but  in- 
stead of  torturing  him,  the  Shawanese  adopt- 
ed him  into  their  tribe  and  treated  him  as  a 
brother.   Again  he  escaped,  and  in  his  wood- 
en fort  at  Boonesborough  sustained  a  siege 
that  had  nearly  proved  successful.  The  sav- 
ages were  repulsed,  peace  and  liberty  came 
together,  and  the  bold  pioneer  died  in  the 
scene  he  had  looked  upon  with  rapture,  the 
founder  of  a  new  nation,  and  surrounded  by 
a  grateful  people.^ 

Such  were  the  men  who  led  the  way  to 
the  frontier  settlements,  who  first  crossed 
the  Alleghanies,  who  penetrated  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Lookout  Mountain,  or  ventured 
into  Cherry  Valley,  when  the  Six  Nations 
still  ruled  over  Western  New  York.  They 
formed  a  long  line  of  isolated  colonies,  and 
disputed  with  the  savages  the  possession  of 
the  wilderness.  Behind  them,  protected  by 
their  necessary  vigilance,  the  more  peaceful 
settlers  cultivated  their  ample  farms  and 
lived  in  prosperous  ease.  Yet  the  border 
land  was  never  safe  firom  a  hostile  invasion. 


'  Filson's  Kentucky.   Boone'a  Narrative. 

2  Narrative,  p.  36. 

3  Tilson,  p.  49.  "  He  lived  at  last,"  it  is  said,  "  in 
peace,  delighted  by  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen." 


When  the  English  first  incited  the  savage 
tribes  to  a  general  rising  the  whole  frontier 
was  penetrated  by  a  series  of  murderous  at- 
tacks. The  settlers  on  the  outskirts  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  fled  from  their  blazing 
homes  or  perished  in  an  unsparing  massa- 
cre. The  Indians  who  followed  Burgoyne 
filled  New  York  with  slaughter.  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  trembled  before  their 
threats.  Cherry  Valley  armed  in  its  de- 
fense.* The  fate  of  Wyoming  has  been  told 
in  immortal  song.  The  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son were  no  longer  safe.  Brandt  and  his 
band  of  savages  penetrated  into  Orange 
County,  and  the  massacre  of  Minisink  alarm- 
ed the  Huguenot  farmers  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Shawangunk  and  the  Dutch  in  the 
hill  country  around  Goshen.  As  the  savages 
pressed  on  into  Orange  County  they  came  to 
a  school- house  which  was  yet  tilled  with  its 
children.  They  took  the  school-master  into 
the  woods  and  killed  him.  They  clove  the 
skulls  of  several  of  the  boys  with  their  tom- 
ahawks ;  but  the  little  girls,  who  stood  look- 
ing on  horror-struck  and  waiting  for  an  in- 
stant death,  were  spared.  A  tall  savage — it 
was  Brandt — dashed  a  mark  of  black  paint 
upon  their  aprons,  and  when  the  other  sav- 
ages saw  it  they  left  them  unharmed.  Swift 
as  an  inspiration  the  little  girls  resolved  to 
save  their  brothers.*  They  flung  over  them 
their  aprons,  and  when  the  next  Indians 
passed  by  they  were  spared  for  the  mark 
they  bore.  The  school-master's  wife  hid  in 
a  ditch  and  escaped.  It  was  amidst  such 
dangers  that  our  ancestors  founded  their 
new  republic,  and  forced  on  the  course  of 
progress. 

Within  the  more  cultivated  portions  of  the 
country  the  most  influential  person  in  every 
town  was  usually  the  clergyman.  In  New 
England  the  authority  of  the  ministers  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Cotton  and  the  Mathers.  A  revolt  had  taken 
place  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy  which 
had  opened  the  way  for  intellectual  freedom. 
But  the  New  England  pastor  was  distin- 
guished always  for  virtues  and  attainments 
that  gave  him  a  lasting  prominence.  In  his 
youth  he  had  passed  through  a  spiritual  ex- 
ercise which  had  tixed  him  in  the  path  of 
virtue.  He  examined  his  own  nature  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  Pythagorean.  He  had 
laid  down  rules  to  himself  that  formed  the 
guiding  principles  of  his  life.  Sloth  he  ab- 
horred ;  he  resolved  to  lose  no  moment  of 
time ;  to  do  nothing  that  he  should  be  afraid 
to  do  in  his  last  hour;  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  Maker.^  The  image 
of  ideal  virtue  had  dawned  upon  him  in  its 
surpassing  loveliness,  and  he  wandered  away 
into  the  still  woods  and  pleasant  fields  filled 

1  Campbell,  Tryon  County,  is  full  of  the  trials  of 
frontier  life. 

Eager,  Orange  County,  p.  391.   It  was  July,  1779. 
3  Edwards,  Diary  and  Life. 
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with,  sweet  visions  of  the  divine  Messiali. 
Yet  lie  knew  that  the  world  was  full  of 
trouble  and  vexation,  and  that  it  would  nev- 
er be  another  kind  of  a  world.  It  was  thus 
that  Jonathan  Edwards  meditated  in  the 
dawn  of  his  intellectual  youth,  and  many 
another  ardent  follower  of  Calvin.  The 
New  England  minister  was  fond  of  scholas- 
tic theology.  He  keenly  pursued  the  deli- 
cate and  refined  distinctions  of  election  and 
grace,  of  free-will  and  predestination,  but 
seldom  wandered  far  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Geneva  school.  Yet  he  had  learned  self- 
control,  and  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  others.  Elected  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  the  ministry  of  a  town  or  city 
congregation,  his  scholarship  and  his  decis- 
ion gave  him  a  political  and  personal  influ- 
ence that  he  was  not  afraid  to  use.^  The 
clerical  families  were  often  connected  by 
the  closest  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  pas- 
torate descended  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  Cottons  and  Mathers  ruled  over 
Boston  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Edwards  was 
the  grandson  of  a  clergyman,  succeeded  to 
his  charge,  married  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
and  married  his  own  daughter  to  the  Eev. 
Aaron  Burr.  Yet  the  people  of  Northamp- 
ton, where  he  was  settled,  with  the  largest 
salary  in  New  England,  rebelled  against  his 
authority.  He  removed  to  Stockbridge,  and 
became  at  last  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  on  the  death  of  his  son-in-law, 
Burr. 

These  cnltivated  men  were  usually  ardent 
patriots.  But  their  patriotism  was  no  doubt 
stimulated  by  the  dread  of  a  religious  rather 
than  political  tyranny.  A  fear  prevailed  in 
all  New  England  that  Parliament  and  the 
king  were  resolved  to  impose  bishops  upon 
each  of  the  colonies,  and  to  enforce  by  law 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  White- 
field  had  warned  the  colonies  of  a  coming 
woe.  The  imprudent  conversation  of  young 
Episcopal  ministers  in  Connecticut  and  Bos- 
ton added  to  the  apprehension.  Archbishop 
Seeker  had  suggested  the  idea  of  an  Amer- 
ican ei)iscopate,'^  and  the  project  was  al- 
ready entertained  in  England  of  reducing 
New  England  to  a  subjection  to  the  nation- 
al Church  by  lavish  bribes  to  its  independ- 
ent clergy,  and  by  the  reform  or  suppression 
of  all  the  colonial  charters.  Cambridge  had 
even  been  suggested  as  the  seat  of  a  colonial 
bishop,  and  an  Episcopal  church  had  already 
sprung  up  beneath  the  shadow  of  Harvard 
College  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gosi^el  in  America.  Then 
May  hew  of  Boston  began  a  series  ofpublica- 


1  The  minister  was  sometimes  obliged  to  rule  his 
people  with  no  tender  hand,  and  violent  controversy 
often  arose,  which  sometimes  "came  to  hard  blows." 
Life  of  Edwards,  i,  464.  The  people  of  Northampton 
were  of  "  a  difficult  and  turbulent  temper,"  etc. 

2  Gordon,  i.  143,  gives  the  general  apprehension  and 
the  plan. 
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tions  that  sounded  an  alarm  throughout  the 
country.  He  felt  the  danger;  he  saw  the 
unscrupulous  nature  of  the  men  who  ruled 
in  England.  The  "  overbearing  spirit  of  the 
Episcopalians"^  he  brooded  over,  until  he 
almost  felt  once  more  the  clerical  tyranny 
from  which  the  gentle  Eobinson  had  fled, 
and  which  had  impelled  the  Mayflower  over 
the  stormy  sea.  "  Will  they  never  let  us 
rest  in  peace,"  he  cried,  "  except  where  all 
the  weary  are  at  rest  V  Is  it  not  enough 
that  they  persecuted  us  out  of  the  Old 
World  ?"  Yet  Mayhew  was  still  sufficiently 
loyal  to  hope  that  King  George  was  "  too 
good  and  noble"  to  suffer  it.  When  the 
controversy  with  England  began,  Mayhew 
was  ever  ready  to  support  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  and  his  pulpit  resounded  with 
patriotic  exhortations.  Almost  every  Con- 
gregational minister  was  equally  faithful. 
Like  the  Huguenot  and  the  Covenanter,  they 
even  fought  in  the  ranks,  and  sometimes  led. 
their  townsmen  to  battle,  and  fell  among  the 
first. 

The  clergy  of  the  middle  and  southern  col- 
onies were  persons  less  distinctly  the  leaders 
of  the  people  than  in  New  England.  The 
Episcopalian  ministers  were  often  mild  and 
amiable  men  who  cared  nothing  for  politics. 
They  were  inclined  to  the  English  rule,  but 
were  ;iot  unwilling  to  share  the  fortunes  of  a 
new  nation.  Some,  however,  were  bitter  and 
relentless  in  their  Toryism ;  their  violence 
helped  to  bring  discredit  on  their  cause,  and 
their  religious  intolerance  led  them  to  their 
ruin.  In  New  York  the  Dutch  and  Presby- 
terian clergy  were  often  eminent  for  their 
virtues  and  their  scholarship ;  their  churches 
in  the  city  were  to  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors 
splendid,  their  salaries  high,  their  congrega- 
tions numerous  and  attentive.  The  Presby- 
terian church  in  Wall  Street,  the  new  Dutch 
church,  and  even  the  old,  were  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's.  Meantime 
a  new  religious  influence  had  been  impressed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  preaching  of  Whito- 
field,  and  in  1742  a  revival  had  swej^t  over 
the  country  that  never  lost  its  effect.  Vil- 
lages and  cities  had  been  stirred  by  the  im- 
pulse of  reform.  Many  strange  and  some  not 
attractive  scenes  had  followed  it.  Children 
held  their  meetings  for  prayer  apart.^  Wom- 
en had  been  roused  to  unreflecting  fanati- 
cism, and  imposture  and  hypocrisy  had  flour- 
ished in  the  general  excitement.  Yet  it  was 
acknowledged  that  every  where  morality 
had  received  a  real  imi)ulse  at  the  hands  of 
faith.  The  clergy  themselves  profited  by 
the  general  movement,  and  became  better 
fitted  to  guide  the  x^^oplc  The  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  at  this  period  had  lost  much 
of  their  early  intolerance.  The  Society  of 
the  Jesuits  had  been  abolished,  a  series  of 


1  Mayhew,  Second  Defense,  p.  64. 

2  Observations,  p.  156.  3  Edwards,  Life. 
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moderate  and  reputable  popes  had  ruled  at 
Rome,  and  reform  seemed  about  to  invade 
the  councils  of  the  Vatican.  The  fanatical 
reaction  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  not 
yet  begun. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  the  lawyers 
shared  with  the  clergy  the  intellectual  influ- 
ence of  the  time.  Many  of  them  were  well- 
read  and  accomplished  men,  who  joined  to 
their  technical  knowledge  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  letters,  or  were  noted  for 
their  natural  eloquence.  John  Adams  had 
prepared  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  his 
profession  to  defend  with  legal  accuracy  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen.  William  Smith, 
of  New  York,  was  known  as  a  faithful  his- 
torian as  well  as  jurist,  and  formed  the  in- 
tellect of  John  Jay.  Golden  wrote  well. 
In  Virginia  Patrick  Henry  had  won  his  first 
renown  by  an  impassioned  appeal  against 
the  avarice  and  the  ambition  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Jetferson  had  trained  him- 
self by  practice  in  the  courts  before  he  es- 
sayed to  condense  in  a  brief  memorial  the 
rights  of  man.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  re- 
markable at  this  period  than  the  nicety  and 
clearness  with  which  the  various  points  in 
dispute  between  the  colonies  and  England 
were  discussed  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  superiority  in  argument  which  the 
legal  writers  of  America  showed  over  their 
opponents  in  London  when  they  treated  of 
the  professional  elements  of  the  controversy. 
Otis  and  Adams  reasoned  with  calmness  and 
force,  while  Johnson  raved  and  Mansfield 
blundered.  In  the  grand  argument  which 
the  American  lawyers  addressed  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  civilized  world  there  was  a 
depth  of  reflection  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  common  and  in- 
ternational law  that  proved  to  acute  observ- 
ers their  just  claim  to  freedom.  No  one 
could  think  such  men  unworthy  to  found  a 
state. 

The  chief  cities  of  our  ancestors  were  all 
scattered  along  the  sea-coast.  There  were 
no  large  towns  in  the  interior.  Albany  was 
still  a  small  village,  Schenectady  a  cluster 
of  houses.  To  those  vast  inland  capitals 
w^iich  have  sprung  up  on  the  lakes  and 
great  rivers  of  the  West  our  country  offered 
no  parallel.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  cen- 
tres of  enormous  wealth  and  unlimited  com- 
merce, had  yet  no  predecessors.  Pleasant 
villages  had  sprung  up  in  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, but  they  could  pretend  to  no  rivalry 
with  those  flourishing  cities  which  lined  the 
sea-coast  or  its  estuaries,  and  seemed  to  our 
ancestors  the  abodes  of  luxury  and  splendor. 
Yet  oven  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton,* extensive  as  they  appeared  to  the  colo- 
nists, were  insignificant  towns  compared  to 

'  Burnaby  describes  Boston  as  the  most  cultivated 
of  tlie  American  cities.  Dwiglit  tBinkfl  New  York 
"  magnificent"  at  a  later  period. 


the  European  capitals,  and  gave  no  promise 
of  ever  approaching  that  grandeur  which 
seemed  to  be  reserved  especially  for  London 
and  Paris.  In  1774  the  population  of  New 
York  was  perhaps  20,000 ;  that  of  London 
600,000.  The  latter  was  thirty  times  larger  ' 
than  the  former,  and  in  wealth  and  political 
importance  was  so  infinitely  its  superior  that 
a  comparison  between  them  would  have 
been  absurd.  Boston,  which  has  crowned 
Beacon  Hill,  pressed  over  the  Neck,  and  even 
covered  with  a  magnificent  quarter  a  large 
surface  that  was  once  the  bed  of  the  Charles 
River,  was  in  1774  a  town  of  15,000  or  18,000 
inhabitants,  closely  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  bay.  The  Long  Wharf  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  ancient  maps  ;  the  Com- 
mon was  used  as  a  public  resort  ;*  the  Han- 
cock House  was  illuminated  at  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
raised  on  the  Common  a  pyramid  of  lamps, 
from  the  top  of  which  fire-works  lighted 
up  the  neighboring  fields.  But  Beacon 
Hill  was  still  used  by  its  owner  as  a  gravel- 
pit,  and  it  was  feared  by  the  citizens  that 
he  might  level  it  altogether.  The  Boston 
of  1774,  which  proclaimed  freedom  and  de- 
fied the  power  of  England,  would  scarcely 
rank  to-day  among  the  more  important  coun- 
try towns.  New  York  was  more  populous, 
but  it  was  still  confined  to  the  narrow  point 
of  land  below  the  Park.  The  thickly  built 
part  of  the  town  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Whitehall.  Some  fine  houses  lined  Broad- 
way and  Broad  Street,'  but  to  the  west  of 
Broadway  green  lawns  stretched  down  from 
Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  to  the  water.  Trees 
were  planted  thickly  before  the  houses  ;  on 
the  roofs  railings  or  balconies  were  placed,' 
and  in  the  summer  evenings  the  people 
gathered  on  the  house-top  to  catch  the  cool 
air.  Lamj^s  had  already  been  placed  on  the 
streets.*  Fair  villas  covered  the  environs, 
and  even  the  Baroness  Riedesel,  who  had 
visited  in  the  royal  palaces  of  Europe,  was 
charmed  with  the  scenery  and  homes  of  the 
citizens.  Extravagance  had  already  cor- 
rupted the  plainer  habits  of  the  earlier  pe- 
riod. The  examples  of  Loudon  and  Paris 
had  already  affected  the  American  cities. 
The  people  of  New  York  drank  fiery  Madeira, 
and  were  noted  for  their  luxury.  Broadway 
was  thought  the  most  splendid  of  avenues, 
although  it  ended  at  Chambers  Street.  And 
twenty  years  later,  when  the  City  Hall  was 
built,  it  was  called  by  Dwight  (a  good  schol- 
ar) the  finest  building  in  America.*  The 
streets  of  New  York  and  Boston  were  usual- 


1  Drake,  Boston,  685. 

2  Riedesel,  Mem.,  iii.  170,  etc 

3  Kalm.  Riedesel,  Mem.,  iii.  170.  "Watson,  Annals 
New  York,  p.  227.  A  stage  ran  to  Philadelphia  in  1776. 

*  New  York,  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth.  Gordon,  i.  13S, 
notices  the  heavy  taxes  of  Boston— higher  than  those 
of  London. 

'  Dwight,  Travels,  IIL  329,  notices  the  magnificent 
I  style  of  living,  otc 
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ly  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  foresight  of 
Penn  had  made  Philadelphia  a  model  of  reg- 
ularity. Market  and  Broad  streets  were  am- 
ple and  stately.  The  city  was  as  populous 
as  New  York,  and  perhaps  the  possessor  of 
more  wealth.  It  was  the  first  city  on  the 
continent,  and  the  fame  of  Franklin  had  al- 
ready given  it  a  European  renown.^  Yet 
Philadelphia  when  it  rebelled  against  Grcorge 
III.  was  only  an  insignificant  town,  clinging 
to  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  New  York  in- 
vited the  attack  of  the  chief  naval  power  of 
the  world  with  its  harbor  undefended  and 
its  whple  population  exposed  to  the  guns  of 
the  enemy's  ships.  The  southern  cities  were 
yet  of  little  importance.  '  Baltimore  was  a 
small  village.  Virginia  had  no  large  town. 
Charleston  had  a  few  thousand  inhabitants. 
Along  that  immense  line  of  sea-coast  now 
covered  with  populous  cities  the  smallest  of 
which  would  have  made  the  New  York  and 
Boston  of  our  ancestors  seem  insignificant, 
only  these  few  and  isolated  centres  of  com- 
merce had  sprung  up.  The  wilderness  still 
covered  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  and  the  Carolinas  almost  as 
in  the  days  of  Raleigh. 

To  pass  from  one  city  to  another  along 
this  desolate  shore  was,  in  1775,  a  long  and 
difficult  journey.  Roads  had  been  early 
built  in  most  of  the  colonies.  In  Massachu- 
setts they  were  good,  except  where  they 
passed  over  the  hills.  In  New  York  a  good 
road  ran  through  Orange  and  Ulster  coun- 
ties to  Albany.  That  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  probably  tolerable. 
In  the  southern  colonies  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  road -building,  and  even  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  were 
often  almost  impassable.  A  stage-coach  ran 
in  two  days  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
but  the  passengers  were  requested  to  cross 
over  the  evening  before  to  Powle's  Hook, 
that  they  might  set  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.'* Sloops  sailed  to  Albany  in  seven  or 
eight  days.^  From  Boston  to  New  York  was 
a  week's  journey.  In  fair  weather  the  roads 
of  the  time  were  tolerable ;  but  in  winter 
and  spring  they  became  little  better  than 
quagmires.  There  was  therefore  but  little 
intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tant colonies,  and  in  winter  all  communica- 
tion by  land  and  water  must  have  been  near- 
ly cut  off.  Had  it  been  told  to  our  ances- 
tors that  within  a  century  men  would  ride 
from  New  Y''ork  to  Philadelphia  within  three 
hours,  or  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific in  seven  days,  that  the  passage  from 
Boston  to  Charleston  would  be  made  within 
three  days,  or  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
within  ten,  they  would  have  placed  no  more 
confidence  in  the  prediction  than  in  the 

1  Watson,  Philadelphia. 

2  Advertisement,  The  Flying  Post.  Watson,  Ann. 
Phil.,  p.  25T,  notices  the  bad  roads. 

3  Trumbull,  Mem.,  p.  26. 


speculations  of  Laputa.  Nor  did  they  dream 
that  Franklin's  discoveries  had  made  the 
closer  union  of  the  human  race  still  more 
certain.  The  northern  cities  were  usually 
built  of  brick  or  of  stone,  and  many  of  the 
farm-houses  were  of  the  latter  material.^ 
The  former  had  been  imported  from  Holland 
for  the  first  New  York  buildings ;  and  even 
Schenectady,  a  frontier  town,  was  so  purely 
Dutch  as  to  have  been  early  decorated  with 
Holland  brick.  In  the  country  stone  was 
easily  gathered  from  the  abundant  quarries 
on  the  Hudson  or  along  the  New  England 
hills.  Many  large,  low,  stone  houses,  with 
lofty  roofs  and  massive  windows,  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  rich  valleys  opening  upon  the 
Hudson,  almost  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  were  left  by  their  Huguenot  or 
Dutch  builders,  and  apparently  capable  of 
enduring  the  storms  of  another  century.^ 
Brick-making  was  soon  introduced  into  the 
colonies,  and  the  abundant  forests  sui^plied 
all  the  materials  for  the  mechanic.  Fortu- 
nately no  palaces  were  built,  no  royal  parks 
required,  no  Versailles  nor  Marly  indispensa- 
ble to  our  ancestors,  no  monasteries,  no  ca- 
thedrals. A  general  equality  in  condition 
was  nearly  reached.  Not  five  men,  we  are 
told,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  expend- 
ed ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  their  fam- 
ilies. The  manners  of  the  people  were  sim- 
ple ;  ^heir  expenses  moderate.  Yet  nowhere 
was  labor  so  well  rewarded  nor  poverty  so 
rare.  Franklin,  who  had  seen  the  terrible 
destitution  of  England  and  of  France,  pro- 
nounced his  own  country  the  most  i)rosper- 
ous  part  of  the  globe,  and  was  only  anxious 
to  protect  it  from  that  tyranny  which  had 
reduced  Europe  to  starvation,  and  snatched 
their  honest  earnings  from  the  hands  of  the 
working  classes.  He  saw  that  those  who 
labored  were  the  best  fitted  to  govern.  The 
wages  of  the  farm  laborer  in  the  northern 
colonies  was  probably  three  times  that  of 
the  English  jieasant,  and  the  general  abun- 
dance of  food  rendered  his  condition  easier. 
Fuel,  however,  before  the  discovery  of  coal, 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  scarce  and 
dear.  Kalm  notices  that  complaints  of  its 
dearness  were  frequent  in  Philadelphia — 
now  the  seat  of  the  chief  coal  market  of  the 
world. ^  Wines  and  liquors  were  freely  con- 
sumed by  our  ancestors,  and  even  New  En- 
gland had  as  yet  no  high  repute  for  temper- 
ance. Rum  was  taken  as  a  common  restor- 
ative. The  liquor  shops  of  New  York  had 
long  been  a  public  annoyance.  In  the  far- 
ther southern  colonies,  we  are  told,  the 
planter  began  his  day  with  a  strong  glass 
of  spirits,  and  closed  it  by  carousing,  gam- 


1  Kalm.  Bumaby.  Mr.  Stone's  valuable  edition  of 
the  Riedesel  memoirs  throws  much  light  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  colonies.  . 

2  Early  New  York  (1669)  "  was  built  most  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  covered  with  bed  tiles."  Brodhead, 
New  York,  ii,  153.  3  Pinkert.,  xiii.  407. 
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bliug,  or  talking  politics  iu  ttie  village 
taveru.  Our  ancestors  -were  extraordi- 
narily fond  of  money,  if  we  may  trust  tlie 
judgment  of  Washington,  who  seems  to  have 
found  too  many  of  them  willing  to  improve 
their  fortunes  from  the  resources  of  the  im- 
poverished community.^  But  in  general  it 
must  be  inferred  that  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic morals  was  not  low.  In  comparison 
with  the  corrupt  statesmen  of  England  and 
France,  or  with  the  members  of  the  English 
Parliament,  who  were  nearly  all  willing  to 
accept  and  to  give  bribes,  the  American  pol- 
iticians seemed  to  the  European  thinkers 
the  most  admirable  of  men.  Washington 
rose  above  his  species,  and  Franklin,  Sam- 
uel and  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Gadsden,  and 
Lee  were  wise  and  prudent  beyond  example. 
Our  generals  and  soldiers,  when  compared  to 
those  England  sent  over  to  conquer  them, 
were  evidently  of  a  higher  and  purer  race. 
Burgoyne,'^  Howe,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  associates  shocked  the  rising  refine- 
ment of  colonial  society  by  their  gross  vices 
and  shameless  profligacy  as  much  as  by  their 
inhumanity.  Gates,  Arnold,  and  Lee,  who 
imitated  them,  were  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral purity  of  the  American  officers,  and  of 
these  two  were  English -born  and  one  a 
traitor. 

The  desire  for  a  higher  and  purer  life  was 
indeed  the  finest  trait  of  American  politics 
and  society.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence embodied  the  real  feeling  of  the  people. 
They  were  anxious  to  promote  human  equal- 
ity, to  enforce  tlie  common  brotherhood  of 
man,  to  cultivate  refinement,  to  escape  from 
the  gross  vices  of  mediaeval  barbarism  which 
still  covered  all  Europe.  They  had  learned 
the  necessity  of  religious  and  political  toler- 
ation by  the  slow  course  of  experience.  In 
the  opening  of  their  history  religious  tolera- 
tion had  been  unknown.  New  England  had 
persecuted  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  Dissent- 
ers. Stuyvesaut,  in  New  York,  had  sent 
Quakers  in  chains  to  Holland,  and  been  re- 
proved by  his  superiors  at  the  Hague.  Vir- 
ginia was  bitterly  intolerant,  and  by  the 
boasted  constitution  of  Maryland  in  1649 
the  Sociniau  was  deemed  worthy  of  death, 
and  whoever  reproached  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  fined,  imprisoned,  or  banished,^  But 
these  harsh  laws  were  gradually  swept  away, 
and  in  1775  a  practical  toleration  prevailed 
in  all  the  colonies.  No  one  of  any  intelli- 
gence any  longer  desired  to  propagate  his 


1  Washington  to  Reed,  Reed's  Original  Letters,  p. 
63. 

2  Ricdesel,  Mem.,  iii.  p.  125.  Lord  Auckland  was 
constantly  intoxicated.  Burgoyne  and  his  mistress 
ppent  half  the  night  drinking  Champagne  while  his 
troops  were  starving.  Such  were  the  morals  England 
'caught  to  the  colonies. 

3  Bozman,  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore  probably 
hoped  to  make  Maryland  a  purely  Roman  Catholic 
colony,  but  in  1G49  England  would  not  permit  it,  i. 
p.  351 ;  ii.  p.  6G2. 


faith  by  penal  laws.  An  equal  progress  had 
been  made  in  politics.  Virginia  was  willing 
to  abandon  its  entails  and  its  oligarchy ;  Mas- 
sachusetts to  assert  a  democratic  equality; 
New  York  to  break  down  its  colonial  aris- 
tocracy forever.  All  the  colonies  united 
in  throwing  aside  the  restrictions  of  Euro- 
pean prejudice,  and  by  a  remarkable  revo- 
lution provided  for  the  creation  of  a  re- 
public, in  which  the  people  should  be  the 
only  rulers. 

I  shall  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  by 
a  brief  review  of  the  intellectual  condition 
of  America.  It  had  produced  no  Shakspeare 
nor  Milton,  it  x)ossessed  no  poets  and  histo- 
rians ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  North- 
em  States  of  America  were  better  educated 
in  the  ideas  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  than 
even  England  or  France.  Of  the  people  of 
New  England  the  larger  proportion  could 
read  and  write,  while  of  the  two  centres  of 
European  civilization  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  were  sunk  in  hopeless  igno- 
rance. From  the  dawn  of  its  history  New 
England  had  insisted  that  its  people  should 
all  be  educated ;  and  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  not  lingered  far  behind  it.^ 
Connecticut  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  ev- 
ery father  of  a  family  who  had  neglected  to 
teach  his  household  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge,^ Massachusetts  had  enforced  a  similar 
provision,  and  even  South  Carolina  had  di- 
rected a  school  to  be  jilanted  in  every  town- 
ship. It  was  the  aim  of  the  New  World  to 
open  the  minds  of  all  its  peoj)le  to  the  light 
of  literature,  and  to  cultivate  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  sought  mental  as  well  as  polit- 
ical equality.  But  in  France  and  England 
the  royal  governments  found  no  leisure  and 
had  little  inclination  to  teach  their  people. 
It  was  only  in  Protestant  Holland  and  Ger- 
many that  men  were  yet  allowed  to  learn 
the  "sweet  influences"  of  a  rule  of  letters. 

In  their  eager  and  resolute  desire  to  make 
knowledge  free  to  all,  our  ancestors  at  once 
planted  in  the  wilderness  the  printing-press. 
Three  years  had  not  passed  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  colony  in  Pennsylvania  when 
the  clank,  of  the  machine  that  had  reformed 
Euroj)e  and  discovered  America  resounded 
under  the  shade  of  the  primeval  forest.'  It 
was  with  knowledge  rather  than  arms  that 
the  followers  of  Penn  hoped  to  found  their 
state  ;  and  fifty  years  earlier  Massachusetts 
had  erected  its  first  printing-press  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  consecrated  New  England  to 
literature  and  thought.  Our  ancestors  were 
plainly  resolved  that  the  New  World  should 
be  a  land  of  printers.    Pamphlets,  sermons, 

1  Ramsay,  i.  26. 

2  Ramsay,  i.  78.  In  Connecticut  the  parent  neglect- 
ing education  was  fined  twenty  shillings.  Baroness 
Riedesel  noticed  that  all  the  women  of  New  England 
could  read.  The  Virginians  of  the  back  country  she 
finds  ignorant  and  "  inert."  They  sometimes  exchange 
wives,  are  cruel  to  their  slaves ;  but  she  was  no  friendly 
judge.  2  Thomas,  Printing,  and  Bancroft. 
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political  pieces,  resounded  througli  the  wil- 
derness, and  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Cotton  Mather  alone  had 
printed  in  England  and  America  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty -two  of  his  own  productions. 
In  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  (1704)  a 
weekly  paper,  The  News  Letter,  was  publish- 
ed at  Boston.^  It  was  then  the  only  news- 
paper printed  in  British  America.  It  was  a 
foolscap  half  sheet,  and  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  contain  all  the  news  of  the  day.  In 
1725  William  Bradford  issued  at  New  York 
the  New  York  Gazette,  a  foolscap  sheet.  The 
two  Franklins,  James  and  Benjamin,  edited 
at  Boston  the  New  England  Courant ;  and 
suits  for  libel,  imprisonment,  and  fines  were 
the  reward  of  several  of  the  early  editors. 
James  Franklin  was  in  jail  for  four  weeks ; 
Zenger,  of  the  New  York  Courant  (1733),  was 
also  soon  in  the  grasp  of  the  law.  But 
through  all  its  early  trials  the  printing- 
press  passed  successfully.  The  newspaper 
became  as  necessary  to  the  colonists  as  their 
daily  food.  In  1775  five  were  printed  in  New 
York,  and  as  many  each  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  The  free  school  proved  the  best 
ally  of  the  printer,  and  popular  education 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  nation  of  readers. 
The  power  of  the  press  was  soon  manifested. 
Reform  and  revolution  followed  in  its  path. 
Yet  the  rude  machine  at  which  Franklin  and 
Bradford  labored  seemed  to  lag  behind  the 
wants  of  even  an  early  age  ;  to  print  a  few 
hundred  copies  of  a  small  sheet  required  in- 
cessant toil ;  and  Faust  himself^  must  have 
looked  with  amazement  and  awe  upon  one 
of  those  giant  printing-presses  that  in  our 
day  consume  their  miles  of  paper,  pour  forth 
ten  thousand  huge  sheets  of  accurate  typog- 
raphy every  hour,  and  relate  the  story  of 
mankind. 

Various  colleges  or  schools  for  the  high- 
er education  of  the  people  had  already  been 
planted  in  America.  Harvard  had  long  held 
a  high  renown  even  in  Europe,  and  had  been 
fostered  by  liberal  donations  from  English 
Dissenters.  In  its  earlier  history  it  had  been 
unlucky  in  its  principals:  one  had  proved 
to  be  a  Jesuit,  another  a  Baj)tist.^  To 
preside  over  Harvard  was  a  favorite  aim 
of  Cotton  Mather  that  was  never  gratified. 
Many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  colony  had 
been  cultivated  in  its  careful  course  of  study. 
Samuel  and  John  Adams  were  its  graduates, 
and  it  had  long  been  the  school  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Boston.  Classical  learning 
still  formed  the  foundation  of  all  mental 
training,  and  no  one  was  thought  capable 
of  professional  excellence  who  was  not  learn- 


1  Mr,  Hudson,  in  his  intereeting  account  of  Ameri- 
can journalism,  notices  a  previous  newspaper,  in  1690, 
which  had  the  unusual  fate  of  lasting  only  one  day, 
p.  44. 

2  The  invention  of  Iloe's  rotary  press  has  made  the 
cheap  newspaper  possible,  and  cultivated  the  minds 
of  millions.  3  Winthrop. 


ed  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Washington 
had  never  construed  a  line  of  Virgil,  and 
was  wholly  self-educated,  and  that  Franklin 
learned  his  pure  style  and  strong  passion 
for  letters  and  science  in  the  composing- 
room. 

Dartmouth  College  had  been  recently 
founded  to  teach  the  Indians,  which  it  fail- 
ed to  do.  Yale  was  more  flourishing.  Co- 
lumbia College,  in  New  York,  founded  in 
1756,  had  but  two  professors  and  twenty-five 
students  ;  but  among  them  were  to  be  num- 
bered John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  New  Jersey  Princeton  College,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  a  cultivated 
Scotchman,  flourished,  though  with  a  poor 
endowment;*  it  had  sixty  students  and  fine 
buildings.  In  Virginia  William  and  Mary's 
College  had  been  founded  with  an  ample 
liberality  by  the  two  sovereigns  whose 
names  it  bore ;  it  was  endowed  with  a  large 
income,  and  was  designed  to  make  Virginia 
a  scene  of  wide  intelligence.  But  the  region 
of  slavery  could  not  be  made  favorable  to 
mental  progress.  The  college  languished  ;^ 
its  students  were  few ;  it  is  chiefly  memora- 
ble as  having  furnished  Jetferson  with  some 
facilities  for  study. 

In  all  the  American  colleges  it  is  doubtful 
if  three  hundred  students  were  educated  an- 
nually. More  scholars  are  now  gathered  at 
a  single  university  than  in  the  year  1775 
were  found  in  all  the  famous  seats  of  learn- 
ing of  the  country.  Yet  the  colleges,  how- 
ever imperfect,  were  still  of  real  value  to  the 
people.  They  spread  an  acquaintance  with 
the  chief  masters  in  science  and  letters,  and 
helped  to  supply  the  press  with  literature, 
and  diffuse  knowledge.  Yet  of  the  earlier 
American  authors  who  attained  fame,  the 
chief  had  never  passed  through  a  regular 
course  of  study.  Irving  had  gathered  the 
charms  of  his  perfect  style  from  nature  and 
practice  in  the  newspapers.  Cooper,  Hal- 
leck,  Drake,  were  self-educated  and  refined. 
Pure  literature,  in  fact,  is  seldom  taught  in 
colleges,  which  have  usually  been  little  more 
than  professional  schools.  The  chief  aim 
of  education  must  always  be  to  excite  in- 
quiry and  awaken  the  slumbering  faculties. 
A  just  conception  of  its  purpose  our  ances- 
tors had  formed.  They  saw  that  there  should 
be  no  limit  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and 
hoped  that  a  system  of  instruction  would 
grow  up  among  the  people  that  would 
prove  a  lasting  bond  of  union.  Their  extrav- 
agant vision  has  been  in  part  fulfilled.  The 
common-school  system  has  flowed  from  the 
germs  which  the  Puritans,  Huguenots,  and 
Dutch  planted  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
college  is  gradually  assuming  a  more  popu- 

1  Burnahy,  Pinkert.,  xiii.  733.  Princeton  College 
had  only  "  two  professors  besides  the  provost." 

2  Ramsay,  i.  263,  notices  its  decay.  Buruaby,  Pin- 
kert., xiii.  p.  714. 
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lar  character.'  In  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, with  one  or  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
the  colleges  were  lirmly  on  the  side  of  prog- 
ress. Harvard  gave  its  brightest  geniuses 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  its  transatlantic 
Hampden  to  fall  at  Bunker  Hill,  its  Adams 
to  found  a  nation.  Yale  was  rigidlj^  patri- 
otic. Princeton  College,  under  Witherspoon, 
formed  a  bulwark  of  independence.  Yet 
the  influence  of  the  colleges  was  only  a  faint 
impulse  compared  to  that  of  the  general  in- 
telligence of  our  educated  people,  and  that 
strong  passion  for  liberty  which  had  grown 
up  from  the  simpler  school-house  and  the 
modest  library. 

Books,  which  liad  discovered  America  and 
first  disturbed  the  wilderness,  were  not  want- 
ing to  our  ancestors.  The  booksellers  sold 
freely  the  new  works  of  Johnson,  Burke,  or 
the  famous  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  one  Boston 
house  numbered  ten  thousand  volumes  on 
its  shelves.  Several  public  and  private 
libraries  already  existed.  Kalm  mentions 
the  collection  of  excellent  works,  chiefly  En- 
glish, in  the  public  library  founded  by  Frank- 
lin in  1742  at  Philadelphia.  The  wealthier 
people  of  the  town  paid  forty  shillings  cur- 
rency in  the  beginning,  besides  ten  shillings 
annually.  Several  smaller  libraries  were 
also  founded  near  it.  Boston  showed  a 
"  more  general  turn  for  music,  painting,  and 
the  fine  arts"  than  either  of  the  more  south- 
ern towus.^  But  literature  still  hesitated 
to  flourish  in  the  New  World.  Mather, 
Edwards,  sermons,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
were  the  chief  sources  of  the  mental  prog- 
ress of  our  ancestors.  It  was  idle  to  look 
for  a  Homer  or  Shakspeare  in  so  wild  a 
land  f  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  fourth  epic  will 
be  sung  for  many  a  cycle.  But  reading  was 
a  characteristic  trait  of  the  whole  people, 
and  curiosity  and  inquiry  the  chief  impulses 
of  their  civilization.  In  military  affairs  the 
colonists  had  shown  courage  and  capacity. 
New  England  trooj^s  had  grown  famous  at 
the  conquest  of  Louisbourg,  the  siege  of  Ha- 
vana, and  the  fall  of  Quebec.  While  the  En- 
glish ministry  were  denouncing  them  as  a 
feeble,  abject  race,  more  intelligent  observ- 
ers in  England  knew  that  the  colonists  were 
only  cowards  in  cruel  and  inhuman  deeds. 
Virginia's  troops  had  fought  bravely  in  the 
wilderness,  and  Washington  was  the  most 
renowned  of  the  colonial  commanders.  In 
military  stores,  guns,  powder,  arms,  the 
country  was  deficient;  nor  did  its  people 
suppose  that  they  Avould  ever  be  drawn 
into  another  great  war. 

Around  the  thin  line  of  settlements  occu- 

'  In  cities,  it  is  said,  colleges  seldom  flourish,  yet 
the  eagerness  with  which  students  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  or  the 
New  York  Free  College,  a  school  of  mines  or  a  pop- 
ular law  school,  shows  that  utility  must  be  one  trait 
of  tlic  college  course. 

'■^  PiUrnaby,  Pinkert.,  xiii.  747. 

3  Kamsay,  i.  275.   Its  earliest  poems  were  in  Latin. 


pied  by  our  ancestors  a  circle  of  various  and 
almost  hostile  races  hemmed  in  their  prog- 
ress. Between  the  austere  and  Puritanic 
New  Englander  and  the  loose,  profligate,' 
yet  often  courageous  clergy  and  people  of 
Quebec  there  could  be  no  friendship.  Can- 
ada refused  to  join  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. Its  French  population  turned  with 
aversion  from  an  alliance  with  heretics  and 
Saxons.  To  the  westward  the  Canadian  and 
clerical  influence  governed  all  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  Mississippi  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards  and  by  a  few  English  planters 
who  steadfastly  refused  to  join  the  colo- 
nists.^ New  Orleans,  recently  transferred 
to  Spain,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  sell  arms 
and  powder  to  the  boats  that  had  sailed 
down  the  great  river  from  Pittsburg.  The 
English  in  West  Florida  were  hostile  to  the 
colonies ;  Sx>anish  Florida  was  still  unde- 
cided. It  was  with  no  confidence  in  any 
exterior  aid  that  the  colonists  looked  out 
upon  their  beleaguered  territory  in  the  hot 
days  of  July,  1776.  On  every  side  around 
them  they  saw  the  impending  horrors  of  a 
war  of  extirpation.  Canada  teemed  with 
military  preparations ;  the  savages  were 
aroused  through  all  the  wilderness ;  the  cit- 
ies on  the  coast  were  threatened  with  sud- 
den ruin  ;  Howe  was  already  landing  on 
Staten  Island;  disunion  tore  the  ranks  of 
the  reformers.  Yet  on  the  2d  of  July,  1776, 
a  bell  rang  cheerfully  over  Philadelphia  that 
spoke  the  liberation  of  America.  Samuel 
Adams  had  won  his  cause. ^  The  2d  of  July 
seemed  to  John  Adams  the  grandest  day  of 
all  the  ages. 


1  Riedesel,  Mem.,  iii.  p.  87.  Macgregor,  Progress  of 
Commerce,  i.  141,  notices  the  immoraJity  of  the  Cana- 
dians.  One  minister  of  state  stole  i;400,000. 

2  Gayarre,  Louisiana,  Spanish  Dominion,  p.  109.  Fi- 
nally the  Spaniards  attack  the  English. 

3  Samuel  Adams,  to  his  disciple  and  kinsman  John, 
was  the  "  wedge  of  steel"  that  split  the  bond  between 
England  and  America.  J.  Adams  to  William  Tudor, 
June  5, 1817.  So  Jefferson  looked  to  Samuel  Adams 
as  his  guide  and  teacher. 


THE  BEAKER. 

I  PLEDGE  to  thee  this  golden  cup, 
Filled  with  my  life's  red  wine ; 

Drain  if  thou  wilt  the  generous  draught, 
For  every  drop  is  thine. 

Look  down  into  its  sparkling  depths, 
And  watch  the  bubbles  bright 

That  rise  from  out  its  ruby  heart 
And  break  in  foamy  light. 

Then  take  the  cup  I  pledge  to  thee, 
Filled  with  a  draught  divine ; 

My  soul  lies  trembling  on  the  brim, 
And  every  drop  is  thine : 

Is  thine  to  take  or  to  reject ; 

But  if  reject  thou  must, 
Toss  to  the  winds  the  worthless  wine, 

And  crush  the  cup  to  dust ! 
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THE  PLAINS.- 

Go  ye  and  look  upon  that  land, 

That  far  vast  land  that  few  behold, 

And  none  beholding  understand — 

That  old,  old  land  which  men  call  new — 

Go  journey  with  the  seasons  through 

Its  wastes,  and  learn  how  limitless. 

The  solemn  silence  of  that  -pluin 

Is,  oh!  so  eloquent.    The  blue 

And  bended  skies  seem  built  for  it, 

And  all  else  seems  a  yesterday. 

An  idle  tale  but  illy  told. 

Its  story  is  of  God  alone. 

For  man  has  lived  and  gone  away 

And  left  but  little  heaps  of  stone. 

Lo !  here  you  learn  how  more  than  fit 

And  dignified  is  silence,  when 

You  hear  the  petty  jeers  of  men. 

Its  awful  solitudes  remain 

Thenceforth  for  aye  a  part  of  you, 

And  you  have  learned  your  littleness. 

Some  silent  red  men  cross  your  track ; 
Some  sun-tanned  trappers  come  and  go; 
Some  rolling  seas  of  buffalo 
Break  thunder-like  and  far  away 
Against  the  foot-hills,  breaking  back 
Like  breakers  of  some  troubled  bay; 
Some  white-tailed  antelope  blown  by 
So  airy  like ;  some  foxes  shy 
And  shadow-like  move  to  and  fro 
Like  weavers'  shuttles  as  you  pass ; 


A  PROPHECY. 

And  now  and  then  from  out  the  grass 
You  hear  some  lone  bird  cluck,  and  call 
A  sharp  keen  call  for  her  lost  brood, 
That  only  makes  the  solitude 
Seem  deeper  still,  and  that  is  all. 

That  wide  domain  of  mysteries 
And  signs  that  men  misunderstand ; 
A  land  of  space  and  dreams ;  a  land 
Of  sea-salt  lakes  and  dried-up  seas ; 
A  laud  of  caves  and  caravans 
And  lonely  wells  and  pools ;  a  land 
That  hath  its  purposes  and  plans, 
That  seems  so  like  dead  Palestine, 
Save  that  its  wastes  have  no  confine 
Till  pushed  against  the  leveled  skies ; 
A  land  from  out  whose  depths  shall  rise 
The  new-time  prophets;  the  domain 
From  out  whose  awful  depths  shall  come. 
All  clad  in  skins,  with  dusty  feet, 
A  man  fresh  from  his  Maker's  hand, 
A  singer  singing  oversweet, 
A  charmer  charming  very  wise ; 
And  then  all  men  shall  not  be  dumb — 
Nay,  not  be  dumb,  for  he  shall  say, 
"  Take  heed,  for  I  prepare  the  way 
For  weary  feet ;"  and  from  this  land 
The  Christ  shall  come  when  next  the  race 
Of  man  shall  look  upon  his  face. 

JoAQUEsr  Miller. 

Home,  1ST4. 


THE  press  every  where,  and  very  naturally,  re- 
sents a  recent  law  which  it  believed  to  men- 
ace its  freedom.  This  is  instinctive ;  for  the  hand 
of  arbitrary  power  is  first  laid  upon  the  press, 
which  is  the  public  tongue.  Its  freedom  is  the 
palladium  of  every  truly  free  government,  and 
its  utmost  abuse  is  not  an  evil  as  great  as  the 
constraint  of  its  liberty.  But  while  we  shall  all 
probably  agree  upon  this,  and  while  the  chief  ad- 
vocates of  the  law  in  question  deny  that  they 
cherish  any  hostility  to  the  press,  nothing  is 
more  notorious  than  the  discontent  of  many  pub- 
lic men  with  the  incessant  vituperation  and  mis- 
representation to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the 
newspapers.  The  point  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing whether  the  press,  which  in  its  comments 
constantly  presents  so  lofty  an  ideal  of  public  life, 
does  all  it  can  to  make  that  ideal  practicable. 
Indeed,  the  impartial  reader — namely,  the  intel- 
ligent and  discriminating  person  who  is  now  pe- 
rusing these  lines — must  often  ask  himself,  as 
he  rises  from  his  daily  feast  of  the  newspaper, 
whether  it  does  not  seem  that  the  great  journal 
is  quite  as  much  intent  upon  maintaining  the 
consistency  of  its  own  expressed  opinions  upon 
public  men  and  measures  as  upon  securing  that 
lofty  conduct  which  it  so  strenuously  commends. 

This  course,  indeed,  is  natural  enough,  because 
if  its  judgment  be  discredited  its  influence  is  im- 


periled ;  and  as  the  press  constantly  expresses 
the  most  positive  opinions  upon  the  most  inad- 
equate or  even  inaccurate  information,  an  appar- 
ent consistency  often  requires  it  to  persevere  in 
conscious  error.  A  journal  often  wishes,  un- 
doubtedly, that  it  had  not  taken  the  position 
which  it  has  taken,  but  wiiich,  having  taken,  it 
must  maintain.  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  an  ed- 
itor, in  effect,  "  to  have  called  Mr.  Smith  a  liar, 
a  forger,  and  a  thief — very  sorry  indeed ;  but, 
having  done  so,  of  course  I  must  stand  to  it." 
He  had  a  theory  not  only  that  a  journal  should 
seem  to  be  infallible,  but  that  he  could  persuade 
its  readers  that  it  was  so.  But  in  the  very  in- 
stance of  which  he  spoke  every  body  knew  that 
he  was  wrong,  for  the  disproving  facts  had  been 
published,  and  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
truth,  by  showing  a  want  of  manly  candor,  harm- 
ed his  journal  very  much  more  than  his  persist- 
ence in  a  slander  helped  its  reputation  of  infalli- 
bility. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  if  an  editor  lacks  judg- 
ment, he  can  not  help  showing  it ;  and  nothing  is 
a  plainer  or  more  ludicrous  proof  of  it  than  the 
eff'ort  to  establish  infallibility  or  to  maintain  con- 
sistency. Yet  it  is  this  personal  and  petty  feel- 
ing which  cripples  the  press  in  the  work  of  ele- 
vating the  tone  of  public  life.  Each  journal  has 
two  or  three  favorites,  whose  mouths,  according 
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to  its  report,  never  open  but  pearls  and  diamonds 
drop  profusely  out.  They  are  the  greatest  of 
statesmen  and  most  incorruptible  of  men,  Avhile 
the  rest  are  wretched  twaddlers  and  pettifoggers, 
imposing  themselves  upon  a  good-natured  com- 
munity as  great  men.  Party  organs,  of  course, 
grind  \he  party  tune  ;  but  we  speak  of  the  press 
whicli,  whatever  party  it  favors,  means  to  show 
by  the  method  and  tone  of  its  advocacy  that  it 
does  not  serve  the  party,  but  the  country  by  the 
party.  The  object  of  such  a  press  certainly 
should  be  to  co-operate  with  all  good  endeavor, 
and  as  a  powerful  means  to  a  loftier  and  purer 
politics,  to  make  public  life  an  attractive  career 
for  the  best  men.  At  the  best  it  has  thorns  and 
repulsions  enough.  But  does  the  press  try  to  re- 
move them  ? 

When  Mr.  Eugene  Hale  was  appointed  Post- 
master-General in  the  early  summer  there  was 
great  speculation  upon  the  motives  of  the  ap- 
pointment, as  if  the  President's  personal  knowl- 
edge of  him  and  regard  for  him,  and  Mr.  Hale's 
character  and  service,  were  riot  to  be  considered 
as  any  reasons  whatever.  Upon  learning  that 
Mr.  Creswell  could  not  remain  until  the  autumn, 
Mr.  Hale  declined  the  position  on  account  of  his 
health,  which  had  been  impaired  by  his  constant 
and  arduous  service  in  the  House  during  the  late 
session,  and  there  was  a  general  newspaper  dis- 
position to  smile  at  the  suggestion  that  so  young 
and  rising  a  man  would  decline  so  great  an  honor 
for  so  trivial  a  reason,  and  fresh  theories  were 
suggested  of  the  real  significance  of  his  action  by 
no  means,  in  every  case,  favorable  to  Mr.  Hale. 
This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  a  prevalent  fashion 
in  the  treatment  of  public  men.  While  we  are 
constantly  deploring  low  standards  and  dishon- 
orable conduct,  and  justly  exposing  and  con- 
demning the  guilty,  and  while  we  are  regretting 
that  the  best  men,  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
most  trained,  will  not  or  can  not  take  an  active 
part  In  public  and  official  life,  we  persistently  do 
what  we  can  to  exclude  them,  and  to  pei"petuate 
the  evil  that  we  bewail,  by  a  general  doubt  and 
censure  of  all  concerned,  and  by  a  failure  to 
commend  with  the  same  ardor  that  we  con- 
demn. 

No  honorable  man  is  allured  into  public  life 
by  a  wish  to  make  money,  and  there  is  no  meas- 
ure more  popular  than  a  reduction  of  salaries. 
But  if  public  men  are  poorly  paid  in  money,  they 
have  certainly  a  right  to  expect  to  be  cheered  by 
the  honorable  recognition  of  their  services.  They 
ought  not  surely  to  be  dogged  with  doubt  and 
douded  with  suspicion  at  every  turn.  A  suita- 
ble man  is  perhaps  persuaded  to  stand  for  Con- 
gress, and  is  elected.  He  leaves  his  business 
and  his  home,  changes  the  whole  manner  of  his 
life,  and  devotes  himself  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently to  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  To 
such  a  man  the  position  is  really  arduous.  The 
fate  of  poor  Mr.  Mellish  showed  how  sorely  the 
duties  may  harass  a  sensitive  and  conscientious 
Representative.  Yet  for  all  his  industry  and  zeal 
and  actual  sacrifice,  the  chance  is  that  his  only 
reward  will  be  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  Con- 
gressional "den  of  thieves"  or  nest  of  jobbers, 
while  his  real  work  passes  without  the  slightest 
recognition.  This  method  of  treatment  certain- 
Iv  docs  not  make  public  life  more  attractive:  and 
if  we  think  it  wise  to  deny  public  men  both  mon- 
ey and  repute,  to  starve  them  and  to  snub  them, 


it  is  not  surprising  that  good  citizens  decide  that 
it  is  as  pleasant  to  stay  at  home  as  to  go  abroad 
to  be  kicked. 

It  was  indignation  with  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  fashion  of  injustice,  a  resolution  not  to  suf- 
fer their  names  and  actions  to  be  the  targets 
of  what  they  hold  to  be  a  reckless  and  wanton 
crew  of  Bohemians,  who  stab  and  shoot  anony- 
mously— the  bravoes  of  the  press — that  made  so 
many  Senators  and  Representatives  willing  to  try 
to  arrest  the  mischief  by  a  very  questionable  law. 
The  power  of  the  press  is  indeed  enormous.  No 
citizen  of  New  York,  or  of  any  other  city,  but 
would  wince  if,  upon  coming  out  of  his  house 
some  pleasant  morning  to  walk  down  town,  he 
should  see  his  name  placarded  upon  all  the  curb- 
stones in  Broadway  as  a  rascal  or  a  cockatoo. 
It  would  be  disagreeable  in  one  street  of  one  city 
on  one  morning.  How  would  he  like  to  be  pla- 
carded as  a  fool  or  a  knave  all  over  the  country 
every  morning?  "  Then  let  him  not  be  so,"  re- 
plies Cato.  True :  and  you,  O  Cato,  Briareus 
and  Argus  in  one,  have  you  no  duty  ?  In 
proportion  to  your  power  must  not  be  the  wis- 
dom and  generosity  of  its  exercise  ?  If,  as  you 
profess,  you  would  cleanse  public  life,  can  it  be 
done  by  a  criticism  founded  in  suspicion  and 
hostility,  and  wanting  the  inspii'ation  of  patriotic 
co-operation  ?  There  are  as  much  patriotism  and 
honorable  ambition  in  this  country  as  in  any  oth- 
er, and  there  are  many  men  in  the  public  service 
who  are  inspired  by  motives  and  hopes  as  high 
as  those  which  have  animated  any  men  at  any 
time.  For  good  reasons,  also,  the  salaries  of 
public  men  are  small ;  such  men  are  necessari- 
ly and  properly  closely  scanned,  and  held  to  the 
severest  responsibility.  No  sensible  man  would 
abate  in  the  least  degree  that  strict  accountabil- 
ity and  that  relentless  vigilance.  But  it  is  no 
less  wise  that  commendation  should  be  as  hearty 
as  censure,  and  that  criticism  should  be  as  gen- 
erous as  it  is  just.  / 


At  a  pleasant  dinner  of  the  dominant  sex  the 
"Woman"  question,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
came  up,  and  it  was  languidly  agreed  that  when 
wives  gravely  and  thoughtfully  urged  upon  their 
husbands,  and  mothers  upon  sons,  and  sisters 
upon  brothers,  and  sweethearts  upon  lovers,  that 
they  felt  themselves  radically  wronged,  and.  in- 
sisted upon  the  suffrage,  it  would  be  granted. 
And  the  question  passed.  But  one  of  the  guests 
said  to  another  that  the  real  difficulty  was  that 
what  may  be  called  the  best  women — those,  that 
is,  who  in  the  minds  of  the  best  men  stand  for 
the  whole  sex — are  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
subject,  or  are  positively  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tion. The  women  who  advocate  it,  he  said,  are 
conspicuously  vain,  shallow,  self-seeking  lovers 
of  notoriety,  and  of  an  evident  coarseness  of 
fibre ;  not,  indeed,  in  every  individual  case,  but 
as  a  class.  And  what  makes  the  prospect  more 
hopeless,  he  added,  is  that  the  character  and 
method  of  their  arguments  are  so  feeble  and  in- 
efficient, their  logic  is  so  fatally  defective,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  such  a  total  want  of  what  we  un- 
derstand by  intellectual  ability  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  their  own  case,  that  the  dispassionate 
spectator  is  forced  to  ask  himself  how  the  con- 
duct of  human  aflfairs  could  possibly  be  improved 
by  an  infusion  of  an  endless  amount  of  such 
incapacity. 
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The  smoke  of  his  cigar  curled  lightly,  and  he 
watched  it  silently. 

"Have  you  got  no  farther  than  that?"  asked 
his  friend,  smiling;  "for  this  is  but  the  most 
threadbare  form  of  the  oldest  Tory  argument. 
Have  you  nothing  to  suggest  to  the  court  or  jury 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  ?" 

The  guest  who  had  spoken  first  replied  that 
the  senior  counsel,  Goldwin  Smith,  Q.C.,  had 
made  his  plea. 

"Not  exactly  Q.C.,"  answered  the  other;  and 
he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  recent  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  undoubtedly  admirable  in  force  and  clear- 
ness. It  is  short,  for  it  is  only  a  magazine  arti- 
cle, but  one  of  the  few  rejoinders  which  have 
been  made  to  Mr.  Mill  that  deserve  attention. 
He  considers  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  the  historical 
subjection  of  women  to  men  to  be  fundamentally 
unsound,  and  asserts  that  the  lot  of  the  woman 
has  not  been  determined  by  the  will  of  the  man 
in  any  considerable  degree,  but  that  the  condi- 
tion of  both  has  been  determined  by  circum- 
stances which  neither  could  control.  The  fam- 
ily was  a  unit,  politically  as  well  as  socially,  and 
nothing,  he  thinks,  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Mill  that  the  present  relation 
of  wives  to  their  husbands  has  its  origin  in  slav- 
ery. Sarah's  lot,  he  says,  was  essentially  differ- 
ent from  Hagar  s ;  and  although  Hector  Avas 
absolute  over  Andromache,  her  position  can  in 
no  way  be  likened  to  that  of  her  handmaidens. 
But  Mr.  Smith  forgets  that  Mr.  Mill  does  not 
assert  nor  imply  that  the  relation  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband  who  loves  and  honors  her  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  mere  slave  to  her  master, 
but  that  his  powers  and  rights  in  the  law  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  of  a  master,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  now  ameliorated  are  but  mod- 
ifications of  such  rights.  The  father  was  the 
head  of  the  family;  but  of  the  whole  family, 
which  comprised  wives  and  slaves  as  well  as 
children.  He  could  marry  his  daughter  at  his 
will  by  the  same  right  that  he  could  sell  his  slave. 
Coming  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Professor 
Smith,  of  course,  is  familiar  with  Blackstone's 
dictum  that  "  the  very  being  and  existence  of 
the  woman  is  suspended  during  the  marriage," 
and  that  of  Baron  Alderson,  that  "the  wife  is 
only  the  servant  of  her  husband. "  The  fact  that 
there  may  have  been  the  tenderest  relations  of 
afi'ection  between  wife  and  husband  did  not 
change  the  fact  that  she  was  subject  to  his  will : 
and  to  be  subject  to  another's  Avill  is  slavery. 

This  subjection,  however,  like  the  ancient  in- 
ability to  hold  property.  Professor  Smith  holds 
to  be  a  relic  of  feudalism,  and  in  no  sense  the 
contrivance  of  male  injustice.  But  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  under  the  feudal  system  the 
woman  was,  upon  whatever  ground,  absolutely 
subject  to  the  man.  This,  says  Professor  Smith, 
was  due  to  circumstances.  But  there  was  cer- 
tainly some  kind  of  human  agency  under  the 
feudal  system.  "  Circumstances, "  applied  to  that 
system,  is  a  word  expressing  conditions  largely 
determined  by  human  character  and  feeling.  If 
actual  force  of  arms  was  the  tenure  by  which 
rights  of  every  kind  were  held,  the  want  of  that 
force,  or  weakness,  would  be  regarded  with  a 
feeling  in  which  contempt  mingled.  And  this  feel- 
ing must  necessarily  extend  to  the  dependent 
sex.    Consequently  women  in  the  feudal  times 


•were  both  toys  and  slaves.  They  were  truly 
loved,  indeed :  they  were  the  mothers  of  fami- 
lies :  they  were  queens :  but  they  were  still  sub- 
ject to  tlie  arbitrary  will  of  another. 

As  fast  as  a  real  Christianity  and  civilization 
have  prevailed,  disabilities  of  every  kind  have 
fallen  from  women.  Professor  Smith  himself 
admits  it,  but  says  that  while  feudalism  lasted 
the  disabilities  or  anomalies  in  the  laws  of  prop- 
erty, for  instance,  Avere  indispensable  to  both 
sexes.  But  as  his  chief  argument  is  connected 
Avith  one  of  the  feudal  principles,  let  us  look  at 
this  more  closely.  His  real  and  most  plausible 
position  is  that  law  rests  at  last  on  the  actual 
force  of  the  community.  But  in  case  of  rebell- 
ion Avomen  could  not  execute  a  law.  Men  knoAv 
this  ;  and  therefore  if  any  law  in  the  interest  of 
Avomen  Avere  passed  contrary  to  the  male  sense 
of  justice,  men  Avould  refuse  to  execute  it,  law 
Avould  not  be  enforced,  government  Avould  fail, 
and  society  Avould  lapse  into  anarchy.  But  the 
anomaly  of  the  laAV  in  regard  to  real  property 
under  the  feudal  system  sprang  from  the  same 
principle  of  force.  The  reason  of  the  feudal  in- 
ability of  Avomen  to  hold  property  Avas  that  they 
could  not  bear  arms  to  defend  and  maintain  it. 
If,  then,  Avomen  should  not  have  the  suff"rage  be- 
cause they  can  not  bear  arms  to  enforce  the  laAvs, 
ought  they  to  have  property  Avhich  they  can  not 
bear  arms  to  protect  ?  But  does  Mr.  Smith  ac- 
cept the  logical  inference  that  a  return  to  the 
feudal  system  is  the  true  policy  of  modern  soci- 
ety ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  right  of  Avomen 
to  hold  property,  although  Avithout  the  force  to 
defend  it,  has  been  found  upon  the  Avhole  to  be 
adA'antageous  to  society,  is  there  any  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  right  to  vote  without  the 
force  to  maintain  the  laAV  Avould  be  disastrous? 
Has  not  Professor  Smith  forgotten  facts  quite  as 
important  as  those  Avhich  he  mentions?  And 
among  these  the  A'ery  vital  fact  that  the  interests 
of  women,  upon  a  broad  scale,  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated, as  by  his  supposition,  from  those  of  men  ? 
Moreover,  the  very  kind  of  laAv  that  he  proposes 
as  that  which  men  Avould  not  defend,  namely, 
that  punishing  some  special  offbnse  against  the 
sex,  would  hardly  be  enacted  if  women  had  a  real 
responsibility.  So  far  as  this  instance  is  con- 
cerned they  are  like  a  party  out  of  poAver,  full  of 
the  most  vehement  and  uncompromising  asser- 
tions and  pledges.  Could  they  A'ote  as  Avell  as 
speak,  they  would  be  like  that  party  suddenly 
clothed  Avith  all  the  responsibility  of  government. 

But  Avhile  the  inability  of  Avoraen  to  help  to 
enforce  the  laAvs  Avhich  they  might  help  to  make 
is  the  strong  argument  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  under  all  his  plea  is  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing Avhich  is  CA'en  more  powerful  than  argument 
Avith  him,  as  Avith  very  many  generous  men  and 
Avomen.  In  the  opening  of  his  article  he  says, 
Avith  emphasis,  "The  very  foundations  of  society 
are  touched  Avhcn  Party  tampers  Avith  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes."  This  is  a  strong  way  of 
stating  a  feeling,  not  an  argument ;  Avhat  is 
meant  is  the  relations  of  the  sexes  as  they  exist 
within  the  Avriter's  experience,  not  the  abstract 
and  ideal  relations.  For  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  haA'c  been  constantly  changing  in  the  sense 
of  larger  inde])endence  of  the  Avoman  and  an  in- 
creasing equality,  not  of  function,  but  of  oppor- 
tunity. That,  indeed,  is  the  real  substance  of 
the  proposition  Avhich  Professor  Smith  combats. 
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It  is  not  the  political  responsibility  of  women,  as 
such,  but  the  welfare  of  society  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  sexes  :  all  the  aggregate  and 
various  forces  of  society  directed  to  its  develop- 
ment. Men  and  women  co-operate  in  the  fami- 
ly and  in  domestic  life.  But  that  is  only  a  part 
of  the  life  and  interests  of  intelligent  men  and 
women.  Let  the  same  co-operation  extend  to 
their  other  interests.  The  greater  the  liberty, 
combined  with  intelligence  and  conscience,  the 
happier  the  result. 

The  error  of  Mr.  Smith  and  of  tliose  who 
agree  with  liim  is  the  supposition  that  the  polit- 
ical liberty  of  women  would  in  some  manner 
conflict  with  the  natural  feminine  charm  or  func- 
tion. They  must  be  candidates  and  officers  and 
orators  and  ward  politicians,  it  is  said,  and  how 
can  the  delicacy  of  womanhood  bear  the  strain  ? 
But  is  the  delicacy  of  womanhood  the  creation 
of  law  or  custom,  or  is  it  a  part  of  the  nature  of 
things?  The  great  multitude  of  women  in  the 
most  highly  civilized  countries  are  compelled  in 
the  discharge  of  their  family  and  most  natural 
duties  to  chaffer  and  sharpen  wits  with  trades- 
men of  every  kind.  They  do  this  with  no  nec- 
essary sacrifice  of  the  charm  of  womanhood. 
But  if  they  may  thus  associate  with  men  in  the 
market  without  feminine  loss,  why  not  in  spheres 
of  a  nobler  interest  ?  Mr.  Smith  asserts  that  the 
women  whose  public  judgment  would  be  most 
valuable  would  be  generally  excluded  from  pub- 
lic life  by  conjugal  and  maternal  duty.  Does  he 
not,  then,  so  far  dispose  of  his  own  objection  ? 
Such  women  would  still  have,  as  tliey  have  now, 
interest  and  intelligence  in  public  affairs,  and 
their  good  judgment  would  certainly  prevent  their 
voting  for  a  woman  merely  because  of  her  sex. 

Mr.  Smith  evidently  has  Mrs.  Jellaby  in  con- 
stant view  as  the  result  of  the  political  liberty  of 
women.  But  why  not  Florence  Nightingale? 
And  why  suppose  that  women  must  of  necessity 
wish  to  be  Lord  Raglan  rather  than  Florence 
Nightingale  ?  Larger  liberty  does  not  make  men 
meaner,  but  more  manly,  and  why  should  it  be 
feared  as  the  ruin  of  women,  however  much  it 
may  destroy  a  false  ideal  of  woman  ?  Mrs.  Jel- 
laby is  a  picture  of  what  a  foolish  woman  may 
become  in  the  absence  of  political  responsibility ; 
and  the  public  women  who  justly  disgust  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  friends,  and  who  seem  to  them  to 
represent  women  as  they  might,  could,  would,  or 
will  be,  were  they  politically  enfranchised,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  phenomena  which  the 
political  disability  of  woman  produces.  In  the 
amusing  little  parlor  farce  of  The  Spirit  of  '76 
a  female  judge  is  the  most  ludicrous  of  figures. 
Yet  the  court  of  women  in  Siam,  of  which  Mrs. 
Leonowens  tells  us,  is  not  a  jest;  and  Portia,  al- 
though a  fair  young  judge,  is  not  the  less  "  one 
of  Shakespeare's  women,"  the  women  of  the 
heart's  ideal. 

Those  who  appeal  so  constantly  to  human 
nature  and  the  radical  differences  of  sex  should 
at  least  trust  them  a  little.  Political  ambition, 
however  strong,  is  not  the  master-passion  of  hu- 
man nature.  How  absurd  and  how  revolting, 
exclaims  some  shuddering  soul,  the  spectacle  of 
a  husband  and  wife  each  the  candidate  of  an  op- 
jjosing  party  for  Governor  of  a  State !  Yet  is  a 
son  often  an  opposing  candidate  to  his  father,  or 
a  l)rother  to  a  brother?  Not  often.  It  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  torture  the  fancy  to  figure 


possible  troubles.  If  such  a  conflicting  candi- 
dacy involves  grief  and  confusion  to  the  family, 
is  an  affectionate  wife  likely  to  countenance  it 
more  than  the  husband  ?  If  the  right  of  a  wife 
to  a  separate  property  and  to  her  own  earnings 
does  not  abolish  the  family,  her  equal  right  to 
an  expression  of  her  political  preference,  with  en- 
tire liberty  of  political  action,  can  not  harm  it. 
"The  only  difference  between  the  sexes  is  sex," 
says  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  in  his  address  at  Detroit 
on  "the  building  of  a  brain;"  and  he  adds, 
"  but  this  difference  is  radical  and  fundament- 
al." Then  it  should  seem  that  as  the  liberty  of 
women  to  acquire  and  own  property  has  not  end- 
ed in  driving  men  from  the  entire  management 
of  great  corporations,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  their  equal  political  liberty  will  lead  them  to 
occupations  for  which  the  "radical  and  funda- 
mental" difference  of  sex  unfits  them. 


There  is  one  lady  in  literature  and  in  life 
whose  acquaintance  is  most  desirable  and  de- 
lightful. She  is  the  one  woman,  indeed,  whom 
all  men  are  said,  not  always  Avitliout  some  sar- 
castic feeling,  to  wish  especially  to  know.  She 
is  declared  to  be  the  vision  that  haunts  the  youth 
as  his  heart  opens  to  the  soft  influences  of  love, 
and  her  figure,  trim  and  debonair,  allures  the 
older  fancy  of  the  man  who  sits  "alone  and  mer- 
ry at  forty  year,"  having  seen  his  earlier  GiUian 
and  Marian  and  a  score  more  happily  married. 
She  is,  in  fact,  the  domestic  magician,  the  good 
faiiy,  the  genius  of  home,  the  thoughtful,  tact- 
ful, careful,  intelligent  housekeeper.  She  is  the 
very  she  whom  Milton  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote, 

"  Herbs  and  other  country  meeses 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses." 

Her  name  is  Phillis — not  exactly  a  romantic 
name,  nor,  indeed,  meant  by  the  poet  for  a  ro- 
mantic name ;  for  he  has  just  before  sketched  an- 
other kind  of  woman : 

"Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosoni'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes." 

Such  a  cynosure  could  not  possibly  have  been 
named  Phillis  :  Artemis,  perhaps, or  Hildegarde  ; 
Constance,  Edith,  Mildred,  or  Cunigunda,  but  by 
no  possibility  Phillis.  That  is  a  pastoral  name, 
a  shepherd's  sweetheart.  Indeed,  the  two  kinds 
of  women  are  perfectly  indicated  and  distin- 
guished in  these  lines  of  U Allegro^  which  have 
no  detail  of  description.  The  impression  of 
womanly  difference  is  nowhere  more  comjjletely 
given.  One  picture  is  that  of  the  lofty,  haughty, 
"high-born  Helen,"  the  superb  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere  ;  the  other  is  that  of  the  thrifty  Baucis, 
the  gardener  Adam's  wife.  And  the  two  are  as 
near  in  the  young  man's  heart  as  they  are  in  the 
poem. 

When  Mr.  William  Guppy  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  pit  of  the  theatre  to  Miss  Esther  Summerson 
sitting  in  the  boxes,  the  "image  imprinted  on  his 
'art"  was  that  of  the  cynosure  of  neighboring 
eyes,  stately  among  stately  towers  and  ancestral 
trees.  But  doubtless  when  Mr.  William  Guppy, 
as  lovers  will,  abandoned  himself  to  blissful  dreams 
of  the  possible  home  that  should  grow  out  of  his 
lofty  passion,  it  was  another  vision  that  he  saw  ; 
it  was  the  high-born  Helen  coming  down  to 
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breakfast  in  a  sweet  morning-cap,  a  neat-handed 
Phillis.  For  love,  which  soars  and  sings,  also 
builds  its  nest.  The  one  instinct  is  as  deep  and 
sure  as  the  other.  The  cynosure  of  worshiping 
hearts  and  eyes  is  but  the  romantic  aspect  of 
Phillis  :  and  because  she  is  so  lofty  and  so  love- 
ly will  she  be  the  miracle-worker  in  the  house- 
hold. The  secret  sorrow  of  a  thousand  homes 
is  tliat  the  lady  of  the  towers  and  battlements 
does  not  prove  in  fact  to  be  the  neat-handed 
Phillis. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  kind  of  national  complaint  and 
lamentation  that  the  neat-handed  Phillis  is  dis- 
appearing altogether.  This  is  the  significance 
of  the  servant-girl  question.  This  is  the  root  of 
the  alarming  conviction  that  Phillis  is  changing 
into  Biddy,  whose  fit  epithet  is  not  neat-handed. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  cry  for  bread — light, 
sweet,  well-baked  bread,  not  the  clammy  dough 
which  is  served  to  a  despairing  land.  This  is 
the  reason  of  the  wondering  question.  What  has 
become  of  roast  meat?  and  of  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  henceforth  baked  beef  is  to  re- 
place the  juicy  sirloin  of  tradition,  history,  and 
elegant  literature.  Of  the  accomplished  and  in- 
telligent young  women  who  honor  the  Easy 
Chair  at  this  moment  by  their  attention,  of 
course  the  immense  majority  can  broil  a  steak 
to  a  turn,  or  mix  the  airiest  bread,  or  boil  pota- 
toes as  new-fallen  snow.  But  there  are  some 
unfortunates  who  can  not  do  it.  Let  us  pity 
them.  They  would  probably  tell  us  that  they 
have  not  studied  poetry  and  music,  the  French 
language,  crochet,  and  the  Boston,  to  become 
kitchen  drudges:  and  they  will  not  fail  to  re- 
mind us  that  Cinderella  did  not  charm  the  Prince 
as  a  kitchen-maid,  and  that  she  ceased  to  be 
Cinderbreech  and  emerged  from  the  chimney- 
corner  when  she  married  him.  But  will  they 
please  to  curb  their  wrath  for  a  moment  and 
listen  to  Dr.  Clarke  ?  *'  Unless  men  and  women 
both  have  brains,  the  nation  will  go  down.  As 
much  brain  is  needed  to  govern  a  household  as 
to  command  a  ship  ;  as  much  to  guide  a  family 
aright  as  to  guide  a  Congress  aright ;  as  much 
to  do  the  least  and  the  greatest  of  woman's  work 
as  to  do  the  least  and  the  greatest  of  man's 
work."  Now  the  dressing  of  messes  by  the 
neat-handed  Phillis  is  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments of  governing  a  household  ;  and  the  Prin- 
cess Cinderella  was  the  better  housewife  be- 
cause she  had  once  been  Cinderbreech.  Nelson 
was  the  better  admiral  because  he  had  once  been 
cabin-boy.  Dickens  was  the  better  story-teller 
because  he  had  once  been  reporter.  The  obvious 
truth  is  that  if  Darby  can  afford  to  pay  a  hun- 
dred dollars  monthly  to  a  chef^  Joan  need  know 
nothing  of  messes  ;  but  how  many  such  Darbys 
are  there  ? 

These  remarks,  or  similar  ones,  have  been  oft- 
en heard  by  the  gentler  reader,  and  are  somewhat 
familiar  to  her,  not  to  say  wearisome.  "Oh 
yes,"  she  says,  "  I  know  all  this  :  men  want  wom- 
en in  the  family  to  be  angels  and  French  cooks 
rolled  into  one.  Heaven  save  the  mark !  Sup- 
pose that  women  on  their  side  were  to  expect 
men  in  the  family  to  be  heroes  and  gentlemen 
as  Avell  as  '  good  providers  ?'  "  Well,  madame, 
they  ought  to  expect  it  and  to  insist  upon  it. 
Perhaps  you  have  played  the  little  game  of  par- 
lor magic  ?  There  are  homes  in  which  that 
game  is  always  played,  and  they  are  the  happiest 


of  all.  In  them  the  real  value  of  neatness  and 
order,  of  thrift  and  taste  and  temperance,  is  un- 
derstood, and  the  Beauty  who  once  lay  lapped 
in  lofty  towers  knows  that  the  romance  which 
enshrined  her  amidst  those  battlements  and  tuft- 
ed trees  is  preserved  and  forever  refreshed  by 
the  art  of  the  neat-handed  Phillis.  And  upon 
his  side  he  does  not  reverse  the  order  of  the  sto- 
ry and  of  nature,  and  sink  from  the  Prince  into 
the  Beast. 


The  general  popular  conception  of  Iceland  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  Hecla  and  the  geysers, 
while  the  more  erudite  add  to  this  the  knowledge 
contained  in  the  famous  chapter  "Of  Snakes  in 
Iceland."  "There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland." 
The  island  lies  as  vague  in  the  mind  as  Bayard 
Taylor  describes  the  first  glimpses  of  it  as  caught 
by  travelers,  glimmering,  indistinct,  intermittent. 
Yet  all  the  Northern  lands,  as  seen  in  the  sagas, 
with  the  fierce  life  of  jarls  and  vikings  and  sea- 
kings — lands  lying  in  chill  mists,  and  overblown 
with  icy  winds — leave  an  impression  of  profound 
sadness.  The  short  summer,  the  bleak  earth, 
the  wild  tempests,  and  the  incessant  elemental 
warfare  Avaged  by  the  seamen — and  all  the  peo- 
ple seem  somehow  to  be  seamen — show  human 
life  under  the  hardest  conditions.  And  yet  as 
the  traveler  admires  the  airy  architecture  of 
France  and  England,  and  loiters  in  the  soft  air 
of  Sicily,  he  remembers  that  the  impulse  whose 
results  he  sees  was  given  by  the  Norse,  the  North- 
men, the  Normans.  Out  of  strength  came  forth 
sweetness. 

This  romantic  melancholy  of  the  North  is  ex- 
quisitely reproduced  in  William  Black's  story  of 
the  Princess  of  Thule.  The  opening  chapter 
conveys  the  very  feeling  of  vague  sadness  which 
is  the  under-tone  of  the  Norse  literature ;  and  al- 
though the  scene  is  only  the  Hebrides,  it  is  filled 
by  an  imaginative  touch  with  all  the  weird  charm 
of  the  sad  Northern  scenery.  How  Scott  would 
have  delighted  in  Sheila !  None  of  his  own 
Northern  women  are  more  characteristic.  She 
is  a  new  figure  in  literature,  a  creation.  We 
hope  that  the  party  which  sailed  in  the  summer 
from  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  for  Iceland  had  cop- 
ies of  the  Princess  of  Thule  as  an  introduction 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  region  which  they  were 
to  explore.  They  have  told  their  story,  and 
have  given  us  newer  and  fresh  pictures  of  that 
remote  and  strange  and  fascinating  life.  It  is 
peculiarly  attractive  to  us  Americans,  because 
we  can  see  in  it  something  of  our  own  political 
spirit  and  tendency,  the  common  heritage  of  our 
race.  If  their  source  is  in  the  Aryan  stock,  it 
is  peculiarly  in  "the  second  swarm,"  the  Teu- 
tonic branch,  from  which  we  spring,  and  they 
give  us  a  sense  of  kinship  to  the  North  which  we 
can  never  have  to  the  South  or  the  Latin  lands. 

The  first  historic  settlement  of  Iceland,  of 
which  the  millennial  anniversary  has  been  cele- 
brated this  year,  resembles  in  some  points  that 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Winthrop  and  his  com- 
pany were  English  gentlemen  who  came  to  find 
a  home  where  they  could  enjoy  their  faith  un- 
molested. They  were  self-exiled,  and  brought 
with  them  a  certain  intelligence  and  cultivation. 
The  tradition  of  Iceland  is  that  Ingolf  of  Nor- 
way and  Leif  of  the  Sword,  with  their  families, 
landed  near  Reikiavik,  the  present  capital,  and 
made  a  settlement  a  thousand  summers  ago. 
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About  ten  years  afterward  the  fair-haired  Harold, 
King  of  Norway,  reduced  the  independent  jarls 
or  kings  to  his  supreme  authority,  and  many  of 
them  tied  beyond  sea  and  settled  in  Iceland. 
They  were  "the  best  blood  of  the  race,"  and 
they  founded  a  kind  of  republic.  After  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  Christianity  was  es- 
tablished upon  the  island,  and  then  followed  the 
literary  age  of  Iceland.  The  monkish  influence 
did  not  suppress  the  oral  sagas,  which  were  grad- 
ually written  out,  so  that,  as  Bayard  Taylor 
thinks,  the  manuscript  literature  of  Iceland  is 
the  richest  in  the  world.  During  four  centuries 
the  island  remained  a  semi-republic,  and  then 
fell  through  civil  wars  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  and  so  to  Denmark  by  inheritance 
in  1380. 

Mr.  Taylor,  under  the  spell  of  the  Hebrides, 
seems  to  accept  all  the  traditions  of  Scandinavian 
explorations  and  settlements  in  America.  He 
says  that  Leif  in  the  year  1000  made  a  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Taunton  River,  and  that  for 
twelve  years  there  was  intercommunication  be- 
tween this  region,  or  Vinland,  as  it  was  called, 
and  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Moreover,  he  adopts 
the  tale  of  Dighton  Rock,  and  says  that  the  marks 
upon  it  are  runes,  and  that  they  were  made  by 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne.  And,  that  our  relation  to 
Iceland  shall  be  complete,  he  adds  that  in  1356 
a  vessel  went  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Scotia  for 
timber,  and  was  blown  by  stress  of  weather  to 
Iceland  on  its  return.  "  It  is  impossible  that  the 
knowledge  of  these  voyages  should  not  have  been 
current  in  Iceland  in  1477,  when  Columbus,  sail- 
ing in  a  ship  from  Bristol,  England,  visited  the 
island.  As  he  was  able  to  converse  with  the 
priests  and  learned  men  in  Latin,  he  undoubted- 
ly learned  of  the  existence  of  another  continent 
to  the  west  and  south  ;  and  this  knowledge,  not 
the  mere  fanaticism  of  a  vague  belief,  supported 
him  during  many  years  of  disappointment." 
But  Columbu-s,  when  he  discovered  America, 
was  not  looking  for  another  continent,  but  for  a 
western  route  to  India.  Had  he  had  "knowl- 
edge" of  the  continent,  would  he  have  sought  his 
new  route  in  that  direction,  or  did  he  suppose  the 
land  of  which,  according  to  the  story,  he  heard, 
to  be  the  Cipango  that  he  sought  ? 

The  millennial  celebration  Avas  very  simple  and 
characteristic.  There  was  a  Lutheran  religious 
service  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  banquet  at  the 
university,  and  dancing  on  one  day,  and  on  an- 
other an  assembly  upon  the  ground  where  the 


Althing  met  nearly  ten  centuries  ago.  Speech- 
es were  made  to  which  the  king  responded,  and 
there  was  every  where  a  placid  and  pleasant  fes- 
tival. The  real  event  was  the  new  constitution, 
which  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  which  is  the  first  step  toward  "home  rule." 
Until  thirty  years  ago  the  government  was  a 
simple  Danish  despotism.  But  in  1844  Iceland 
was  admitted  to  a  consultative  part  in  its  own 
government.  In  1874  the  king  permits  it  to 
levy  its  own  taxes,  but  only  by  the  law  of  two 
Houses  of  a  Legislature  one  branch  of  which  he 
controls  by  the  right  of  appointment.  The  new 
constitution  is  like  the  French  charter  of  fifty 
years  ago,  or  the  motu  propria  concessions  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Roman  States  in  1846.  But  the 
remoteness  of  Iceland  and  its  comparative  unim- 
portance will  secure  its  political  tranquillit3\  The 
glimpse  that  the  world  has  had  of  the  island  dur- 
ing the  last  summer  is  very  pleasing :  a  simple, 
industrious,  intelligent  people ;  a  peaceful,  pas- 
toral, lonely  landscape  ;  the  heavy-outlined  Hec- 
la,  its  snow  mantle  made  golden  by  the  sun  ;  the 
desolation  of  extinct  volcanic  action,  and  the 
geysers  throwing  out  jets  of  water  a  hundred 
feet  high,  in  form  like  a  bunch  of  the  pampas 
grass  in  blossom. 

On  the  evening  of  the  celebration,  when  the 
speeches  were  made  at  the  university  of  Reikiavik, 
in  Iceland,  there  was  an  illumination  at  the  Cor- 
nell University,  in  the  United  States.  It  was  in 
the  house  of  Professor  Willard  Fiske,  one  of  the 
few  Americans  who  are  familiar  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian language  and  lore,  and  who  first  called 
public  attention  in  this  country  to  the  millennial 
festival  of  Iceland  by  proposing  that  books 
should  be  sent  by  American  scholars  and  pub- 
lishers to  replace  the  losses  which  Iceland  has 
innocently  suffered,  and  so  to  off'er  the  hand  of 
peaceful  friendship  to  our  solitary  sturdy  breth- 
ren of  the  North  Sea.  At  the  celebration  Pro- 
fessor Eiske's  friend  and  colleague.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, wrote  a  little  poetical  greeting  from  America 
to  Iceland,  which  was  translated  into  the  Ice- 
landic language,  and  read  to  the  company  amidst 
great  applause : 

"Set  far  apart,  neglected,  exiled, 

Thy  children  wrote  their  runes  of  pride, 
With  power  that  brings  in  this  thy  triumph 
The  conquering  nations  to  thy  side. 

"What  though  thy  native  harps  be  silent, 
The  chord  they  struck  shall  ours  prolong ; 
We  claim  thee  kindred,  call  thee  mother, 
O  land  of  saga,  steel,  and  song !" 


CMtnr's  litn'nri}  %tm\. 


HISTORY. 

MR.  PARKMAN  has  produced  another  vol- 
ume. The  Old  Re(jime  in  Canada  (Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.),  of  his  history  of  the  Canadian 
French.  Of  the  various  themes  of  American  his- 
tory that  remain  to  be  thoroughly  explored — and 
there  is  no  country  whose  annals  will  demand  in 
the  future  more  careful  labor  than  ours — the  ex- 
ploits of  the  early  French  settlers  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence must  always  seem  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. The  Jesuits,  whose  peculiar  character  Mr. 
Parkman  paints  with  candor,  hoped  to  found  a 
clerical  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  magnificent 


river,  and  convert  the  savages  to  the  Roman  faith. 
But  they  were  less  fortunate  than  in  Paraguay 
or  even  Japan.  They  showed  traits  of  heroic 
endurance  and  fanatical  courage.  They  trav- 
ersed the  frightful  wilderness,  bore  cold,  hunger, 
torture,  death,  without  a  murmur,  lived  among 
the  treacherous  Iroquois,  sustained  by  omens  and 
visions,  converted  the  gentler  Huron s,  and  taught 
the  Canadian  woods  to  resound  with  the  praises 
of  Mary.  But  in  many  particulars  the  papal 
missionaries  were  no  less  barbarous  than  the  sav- 
ages they  came  to  convert.  Tiie  INIohawk  was 
not  more  exultant  over  the  torture  of  a  captive 
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than  were  the  Jesuits  at  the  pyre  of  a  Huguenot. 
They  surpassed  the  Indian  in  treacherous  insin- 
cerity ;  they  pursued  their  rivals,  the  Sulpitians 
of  Montreal,  with  relentless  hatred.  Quebec  was 
torn  by  the  conflicts  of  the  hostile  Roman  Cath- 
olic sects  while  the  Iroquois  were  screaming  their 
war-songs  beneath  its  walls.  The  Jesuits  con- 
doned the  greatest  crimes  where  the  Church  was 
benefited  by  them,  and  conformed  to  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  savages  in  the  hope  of  winning 
them  to  a  formal  Christianity.  In  their  deepest 
danger  they  trusted  in  relics,  pictures,  and  im- 
ages ;  in  their  fierce  ambition  they  spared  no 
one  who  opposed  their  imperious  rule. 

Quebec,  under  the  guidance  of  the  priests,  be- 
came a  scene  of  political  and  moral  decay.  Pec- 
ulation reigned  in  all  the  civil  departments.  The 
Jesuits  chose  the  officials,  and  chose  them  only 
for  their  intense  devotion  to  the  Papal  Church. 
They  might  rob  the  public  treasury  at  will  so 
long  as  they  obeyed  the  priests  implicitly.  Hon- 
esty was  almost  unknown.  The  children  of  the 
colony  were  left  uneducated.  A  throng  of  nobles, 
priests,  and  nuns  consumed  the  products  of  the 
industrious.  Beggary  awaited  most  of  the  set- 
tlers (p.  381).  The  attempt  to  plant  feudalism 
and  priestcraft  upon  American  soil  was  fatal  to 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  colony,  and 
it  was  a  happy  exchange  for  the  people  of  New 
Prance  when  the  English  banner  waved  over 
Quebec.  The  chief  interest,  however,  of  the 
period  of  which  Mr.  Parkman  treats  lies  in  the 
war  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  the 
dangers  of  the  feeble  settlement,  and  the  timid- 
ity or  the  weakness  with  which  the  colonists  met 
the  foe.  The  Mohawks  dragged  their  victims 
from  beneath  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  the  timid 
towns-people  did  not  dare  to  fire  upon  them.  Por 
nearly  half  a  century  the  Iroquois  held  the  col- 
ony in  a  kind  of  subjection,  and  the  courage  of 
fanaticism  was  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  wild 
men  of  the  woods. 

Mr.  Parkman's  volume  has  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  valuable  history.  His  accuracy  and 
careful  research  are  every  where  apparent.  His 
style  is  clear,  his  subject  new.  He  has,  indeed, 
made  it  his  own  by  his  previous  studies,  and 
while  he  may  be  sometimes  drawn  into  a  higher 
admiration  for  some  of  the  clerical  pioneers  than 
their  conduct  merits,  his  research,  industry,  and 
care  are  a  good  example  for  all  students  of 
American  history. 

A  colder  and  more  critical  historian  might 
perhaps  have  produced  a  work  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  country  more  valuable  to  the  student 
tlian  The  Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America,  by 
John  S.  C.  Abbott  (Dodd  and  Mead),  but  it 
would  have  been  less  entertaining  and  less  valu- 
able to  the  ordinary  reader.  Mr.  Abbott  writes 
of  a  life  in  which  he  has  participated  by  a  vivid 
imagination  and  warm  sympathies.  He  writes 
of  Waterloo  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  Old 
Guard ;  of  Kit  Carson  as  though  he  had  tracked 
a  deer  with  him  through  a  Western  wilderness. 

This  sympathy  has  a  value  of  its  own,  which 
tlie  public  recognize,  though  the  critics  do  not. 
This  value  is  perhaps  more  apparent  in  the  series 
of  American  pioneers  than  in  any  thing  else  Mr. 
Abbott  has  ever  Avritten.  He  is  not  a  pioneer. 
His  life  has  been  spent  in  civilization.  We 
doubt  whether  he  ever  caught  a  trout,  or  shot  a 
deer,  or  bivouacked  for  a  week  in  the  woods. 


But  we  have  never  read  pictorial  descriptions  so 
vivid,  so  realistic,  of  pioneer  life  as  these  afford- 
ed by  the  Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America. 
In  Miles  Standish  we  see  the  drama  of  early 
New  England  life ;  in  Peter  Stuyvesant  the 
quieter  course  of  the  early  Dutch  history  of  New 
York ;  in  Kit  Carson  and  David  Crockett  the 
romance  of  Western  pioneering. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Every  literary  traveler  who  has  spent  a  fort- 
night in  Utah  feels  called  upon  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  Mormonism.  Magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  and  pamphlets  and  books  on  Mormonism 
have  accordingly  been  produced  until  the  reading 
public  has  become  satiated  with  a  subject  which 
possesses  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  a 
most  pathetic  tragedy.  But  it  is  certain  that 
no  "Gentile"  could  tell  the  true  story  of  Mor- 
monism ;  and  not  until  Mr.  Stenhouse  produced 
his  work  on  the  subject  did  the  American  reader 
possess  any  thing  which  deserved  to  be  called  a 
history  of  this  American  religious  and  social 
monstrosity.  His  Avork  was  comprehensive, 
calm,  conclusive ;  all  that  research,  personal  ex- 
perience, and  candor  could  do  was  done  to  give 
the  American  public  a  trustworthy  account  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  this 
extraordinary  imperium  in  imperio.  But  one 
phase,  and  a  most  important  one,  of  Mormon 
life  no  7nan  could  write.  Its  eftect  on  woman- 
hood could  be  described  only  by  a  woman  who 
had  experienced  its  burdens  and  its  bitterness. 
Thus  the  fitting  complement  of  Mr.  Stenhouse's 
volume  is  A  Woman's  Life  in  Polygamy,  by  Mrs. 
T.  B.  II.  Stenhouse  (A.  D.  Worthington  and 
Co.).  The  volume  is  what  its  title  indicates, 
not  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  system,  but 
a  personal  autobiography  of  one  who  has  suffer- 
ed the  effects  of  its  despotic  sway  over  body  and 
intellect  and  conscience.  In  her  pages  the  phys- 
ical tyranny  and  brutality  of  Mormonism  are  less 
prominent  than  in  her  husband's  book,  but  the 
degrading  effects  of  this  singular  superstition  on 
mind  and  heart,  the  struggle  of  the  woman's  bet- 
ter nature  against  a  perverted  conscience,  a  false 
religion,  a  poisonous  social  influence,  all  tending 
irresistibly  to  her  own  self-degradation,  are  far 
more  effectively  described.  The  pitiful  feature 
of  Mormonism  is  that  woman  is  compelled  to 
perform  a  moral  hari-kari,  to  assist  in  her  own 
moral  and  social  sacrifice.  The  wife-burning  of 
India  is  merciful  and  ennobling  when  compared 
with  the  immolation,  the  living  sacrifice,  which 
Mormonism  has  required  of  its  victims.  The 
blasphemous  travesty  of  Scripture,  the  hideous 
anthropomorphism  which  it  has  evolved  out  of 
the  Bible,  is  a  fitting  foundation  for  such  a  sys- 
tem. It  begins  by  degrading  God ;  it  ends  by 
destroying  the  family  and  corrupting  both  man 
and  woman.  According  to  Mormon  theology — 
not  the  theology  which  is  preached  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe,  but  that  Avhich  is  taught  to 
the  people  in  Utah — Adam  was  God,  Avho  is  like 
a  well-to-do  farmer ;  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the 
lawful  wife  of  God,  who  after  the  Resurrection 
will  take  her  again  as  His  wife,  and  raise  up  im- 
mortal spirits  in  eternity ;  the  marriage  at  Cana 
of  Galilee  was  Christ's  own  nuptial  feast,  Mary 
and  Martha  were  His  plural  wives,  and  the  wom- 
en who  "ministered  unto  Him"  stood  to  him  in 
the  same  relation ;  and  men  arc  the  saviors  of 
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their  wives,  who  can  not  be  saved  except  they 
are  obedient  to  their  husbands  and  please  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  worst  forms  of  Rabbin- 
ical literature,  nothing  in  the  most  blasphemous 
assaults  of  a  vulgar  and  unintelligent  infidelity, 
worse  than  tliis.  Educated  under  such  a  system, 
the  woman  is  taught  to  practice  a  religious  ascet- 
icism that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  She  is  required  to  crucify  not  merely  her 
body,  not  merely  her  affections,  but  her  womanly 
self-respect,  to  her  superstition.  With  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  that  seems  well-nigh  incredible, 
the  first  wife  is  compelled  to  join  the  hands  of  her 
own  husband  and  his  second  wife,  and  thus  to  rat- 
ify the  ceremonial  that  is  the  funeral  service  of 
her  own  heart.  The  bitter  struggle  between  self- 
respect  and  a  perverted  conscience,  between  a 
woman's  instinct  and  a  superstition  that  has  be- 
come a  second  nature,  which  in  Mrs.  Stenhouse's 
case  preceded  this  act  of  renunciation,  and  the 
heart-sickness  which  succeeded,  she  has  described 
as  only  a  woman  could  who  had  personally  expe- 
rienced the  conflict  and  the  death.  The  episode 
of  Mary  Burton  discloses  the  same  inherent 
tragedy,  though  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
And  not  the  least  sorrowful  feature  in  this  mis- 
called religion,  the  influence  exerted  by  once- 
degraded  wives  to  seduce  all  women  to  their  own 
level,  is  not  concealed. 

Yet  Mrs.  Stenhouse  writes  without  bitterness, 
without  vituperation.  The  calmness  and  candor 
of  her  narrative  render  it  the  more  terrible  an 
indictment.  To  the  psychological  student,  to 
whom  Mormonism  is  a  mental  problem  insolu- 
ble, and  the  seemingly  stolid  acquiescence  of 
woman  in  her  own  shame  an  inexplicable  mys- 
tery, not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  vol- 
ume will  be  the  fact  that  it  traces  so  clearly  the 
process  by  which  superstition  gained,  first  an  in- 
fluence, then  an  absolute  control,  over  a  mind 
originally  intelligent  and  over  a  will  originally 
independent.  There  is  of  course,  incidentally, 
an  interior  view  of  the  domestic  life  of  Mor- 
monism ;  and  we  believe  the  chapter  on  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Endowment  House  is  the  only 
trustworthy  account  which  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  Gentile  world  of  the  secret  ceremonies 
which  accompany  "celestial  marriages." 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.^  by  Blanciiard 
Jerrold  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  London), 
is  one  of  those  necessarily  occasional  and  excep- 
tional works  which  add  to  our  real  knowledge  of 
history.  In  general,  the  historian  can  do  little 
else  than  gather  up  the  information  respecting 
men  and  events  which  contemporaneous  publica- 
tions have  made  known,  or  which  later  historians 
have  recorded,  and  weave  them  anew  in  a  sim- 
pler and  a  more  compact  form,  or  in  patterns 
more  graphic  and  picturesque.  But  occasion- 
ally a  historian, by  his  investigations,  really  opens 
to  the  reading  public  a  new  chapter  in  history, 
as  Motley  has  done  in  his  histories  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  Dutch  Republic.  Occasionally 
a  biographer,  admitted  to  the  private  papers  and 
sacred  confidences  of  a  public  man,  is  able  to 
give  us  a  knowledge  of  his  life  and  work  which 
no  one  could  do  who  viewed  them  only  from 
the  outside.  Mr.  Jerrold  tells  us  in  his  title- 
page  that  his  work  is  "derived  from  state  rec- 
ords, from  unpublished  family  correspondence, 
and  from  personal  testimony  ;"  and  in  his  preface 
that  he  bad  "  the  benefit  of  help  abundantly  be- 


stowed by  the  imperial  family,"  and  access  to 
family  papers  of  extreme  value :  and  the  pages 
of  this  first  volume  bear  out  his  assertion.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before  the  frag- 
ments of  autobiography  here  published.  Some 
of  the  letters  of  Louis  Napoleon  are  certainly 
new.  Of  his  materials  Mr.  Jerrold  does,  indeed, 
make  some  unnecessary  display.  Fac- similes 
are  of  no  particular  value  except  to  show  the 
handwriting,  and  one  letter  in  fac-simile  serves 
this  purpose  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  Even  the 
letter  written  in  infimcy,  with  its  blot  where  the 
sharp  nib  stuck  in  the  paper  and  scattered  a 
small  shower  of  ink  around,  is  just  such  a  rem- 
iniscence as  well-nigh  every  mother  has  of  her 
son,  and  is  interesting  rather  than  valuable.  If 
Mr.  Jerrold  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  imperial  family,  this  advantage 
has  its  drawbacks.  He  writes  as  the  defender 
of  the  dead  emperor's  memory.  His  admira- 
tion for  Napoleon  III.  is  frankly  expressed  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  preface.  It  re-appears 
in  his  brief  characterization  of  the  man  on  page 
G9,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  clearly  in  his 
somewhat  overanxious  defense  of  the  ill-con- 
ceived and  ill-executed  attempt  at  Strasburg. 
Mr.  Jerrold's  prejudices  do  not  materially  im- 
pair the  value  of  his  work  thus  far ;  but  we  shall 
be  agreeably  disappointed  if  he  is  able  to  write 
either  dispassionately  of  the  coup  d'etat,  or  crit- 
ically of  the  illusive  glories  of  the  reign  that  fol- 
lowed, and  that  ended  so  ingloriously.  Mr.  Jer- 
rold's very  familiarity  with  his  theme  detracts 
from  his  clearness  as  a  writer.  Still  the  work 
is  of  value  not  only  to  the  scholar,  but  also  to 
the  general  reader.  The  democracy  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  later  life — for  he  was  at  once  an  im- 
perialist and  a  democrat — appears  in  some  strik- 
ing phases  of  his  boyhood  experiences.  The 
gradual  development  of  his  character  is  not  per- 
fectly traced  out  for  us ;  but  the  material  is  all 
here,  and  the  reader  may  trace  its  growth  for  him- 
self. The  descriptions,  particularly  of  domestic 
life  at  Malmaison  and  at  Arenenburg,  are  graph- 
ic and  realistic.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
story  of  the  life  in  Italy  without  a  sincere  re- 
spect, almost  a  reverence,  for  Hortense,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  source  whence  Louis  Napo- 
leon obtained  some  of  those  imperial  qualities, 
and  particularly  that  resolution  of  purpose  and 
that  reserved  power,  which  made  him  the  mas- 
ter of  the  French  people  and,  for  a  time,  the  fore- 
most man  in  European  politics.  The  present 
volume  leaves  the  subject  of  the  biography  just 
landed  in  exile  on  our  American  shores ;  the 
second  volume  is  promised  this  fall ;  the  third 
and  fourth  in  the  following  spring. 

Professor  Hoppin  has  somewhat  impaired  the 
value  of  his  Life  of  Admiral  Foote  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  by  his  frankly  confessed  ambition  to 
make  a  volume  which  should  be  a  "contribu- 
tion to  the  material  of  future  histor}'."  In  liter- 
ature as  in  religion  no  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters ;  and  it  is  rarely  if  ever  the  case  that  the 
volume  which  is  a  contribution  to  the  material 
of  future  history  is  also  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  present  popular  knowledge.  The  fosh- 
ion,  introduced  of  late  years,  of  composing  his- 
tory by  copying  out  in  extenso  the  original  doc- 
uments on  which  it  is  founded,  of  which  Mr. 
Froude  affbrds  an  illustrious  example,  adds  less 
I  to  our  knowledge  than  to  our  means  of  knowl- 
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edge,  and  in  lieu  of  a  historian  gives  us  a  scribe. 
We  want  a  judge,  clear- minded,  acute,  impar- 
tial, who  shall  examine  and  sift  the  evidence  for 
us,  and  embody  his  findings  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement.  We  get  instead  a  stenographer's 
report  of  all  the  evidence,  which  we  are  left  to 
sift  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  make  our  own 
findings.  Professor  Hoppin  has  been  apparent- 
ly assiduous  in  his  collection  of  materials ;  but 
those  which  he  has  gathered  he  has  embodied  in 
his  volume,  according  to  the  modern  method  of 
historical  and  biographical  writing.  In  many 
instances  a  brief  statement  of  their  substance 
would  have  been  every  way  better  for  tlie  general 
reader.  The  extracts  from  Admiral  Foote's 
journals  and  private  letters  are  of  real  value, 
because  they  interpret  his  personal  character. 
But  the  long  discussion  concerning  the  abolition 
of  the  whisky  ration  is  of  small  importance  ex- 
cept as  an  indication  of  the  admiral's  interest  in 
the  moral  welfare  of  his  men  ;  and  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  military  operations  during  the  civil 
war  belong  decidedly  not  to  history,  but  to  the 
material  for  history.  Wherever  Professor  Hop- 
pin  has  allowed  himself  a  free  pen  he  has  used 
it  to  good  advantage.  His  descriptions  of  en- 
gagements, as  at  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donel- 
pon,  are  all  the  better  for  being  simple  outlines. 
He  has  succeeded  in  his  professed  purpose  "to 
keep  on  the  exact  level  of  truth;"  he  has  done 
well  to  correct  some  fiibulous  newspaper  stories, 
such  as  Admiral  Foote's  apocryphal  reply  to  Gen- 
eral Tilghman's  surrender;  and  the  reader's  re- 
spect and  even  admiration  for  the  subject  of  the 
biography  will  be  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  quiet 
and  self-restrained  style  of  the  biographer. 

POETRY. 

Of  the  new  poems  in  The  Legend  of  .Tubal,  and 
other  Poems,  by  George  Eliot  (J.  11.  Osgood 
and  Co.),  the  best  is  also  the  least  pretentious — 
"'Agatha."  This  is  a  simple  and  beautiful  idyl, 
a  picture  none  the  less  beautiful  because  so  slight, 
of  old-fashioned  and  somewhat  mystical  piety 
and  saintliness.  We  rise  from  reading  it  with 
kindlier  and  warmer  feelings  for  even  the  mis- 
taken recluse  who  knows  so  little  of  the  freedom 
and  joyousness  of  Christian  life  that  she  can  say, 

"  The  years  are  light,  dear  lady :  'tis  my  sins 
Are  heavier  than  I  would.   And  I  shall  go 
All  the  way  to  Einsiedeln  with  that  load: 
I  need  to  work  it  o££." 

It  is  a  genuine  poet's  sympathy  that  enters  so 
heartily  and  portrays  so  sympathetically  and  so 
appreciatingly  such  a  heart  as  that  of  Agatha. 
There  is  no  approximation  to  an  incident ;  there 
is  hardly  a  justification  for  the  slightly  dramatic 
form  into  which  the  poem  is  cast.  But  the  paint- 
ing is  full  of  feeling,  and  feeling  of  the  healthiest 
and  happiest  description.  It  is,  indeed,  in  re- 
alistic i)ictures  of  life  that  George  Eliot,  whether 
as  a  poet  or  a  novelist,  excels,  and  neither  in  her 
prose  nor  in  her  poetry  do  we  read  any  thing 
tenderer  than  this  simple  picture  of  Agatha. 
But  when  she  turns  aside  from  the  actualities  of 
life,  and  endeavors,  as  in  the  Legend  of  Juhal, 
to  translate  a  mystical  philosophy  through  the 
medium  of  a  pure  ideal,  she  is  less  successful.  If 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  this  legend  at  all, 
it  is  that  our  only  comfort  in  the  death  hour  is 
our  remembrance  of  our  own  past,  and  our  only 
hope  of  immortality  is  that  of  living  in  the  mem- 


ories of  others  in  our  work,  the  soul  itself  being 
absorbed  in  the  great  All, 

"  Quitting  mortality,  a  quenched  sun-wave, 
The  All-creating  Presence  for  his  grave." 

The  philosophy  is  a  pitiful  and  painful  one. 
Were  it  truth,  it  still  would  720^  be  poetry  ;  there 
is  in  it  nothing  inspiring :  no  rhythmical  attire,  no 
poetic  ornament,  can  redeem  it  from  its  essen- 
tial coldness  and  lifelessness.  In  depicting  the 
known  and  the  present,  George  Eliot  is  almost 
without  a  peer.  In  attempting  to  soar  into  the 
unseen  and  unknown,  she  fails.  To  her  there 
is,  in  truth,  no  unseen,  no  unknown.  In  an  at- 
mosphere so  rarefied  as  that  of  .Tubal  the  souls 
of  most  mortals  will  gasp  and  faint  for  want  of 
any  thing  to  sustain  that  hope  and  good  cheer 
which  are  the  soul's  life.  In  the  words  of  the 
London  Spectator,  "While  the  author  invests 
her  real  self-knowledge  or  memories  in  a  liquid 
cloud  of  soft  external  beauty  she  is  truly  poetic- 
al, though  in  a  modest  region  of  poetry ;  but 
when  she  embodies  an  impassioned  faith  of  her 
own  in  an  imaginative  form  she  seems  to  us  to 
show  how  far  her  visionary  pOAver  lags  behind 
her  imaginative  insight." 

Sea  and  Shore  (Roberts  Brothers)  should  be 
read,  as  we  read  it  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  the  ocean 
at  our  feet,  breaking  into  spray  upon  the  rocks, 
rolling  in  on  the  shelving  beach  of  stone  in  end- 
lessly reiterated  cataracts  of  foam,  or  striking 
the  jutting  point  of  rock,  and  tossed  by  it  in  per- 
petually repeated  but  infinitely  diversified  fount- 
ains, with  the  sun  painting  evanescent  and  re- 
appearing rainbows  on  a  canvas  ever  forming 
and  ever  disappearing,  and  the  illimitable  blue 
of  the  sea  in  the  far-distant  horizon  melting  into 
the  illimitable  blue  of  the  sky.  It  is  a  true  in- 
terpreter of  the  voices  of  the  sea  to  one  who  list- 
ens with  a  vague  adoration  to  its  eloquent  un- 
known tongue  ;  it  is  a  delightful  reminiscence  of 
the  sea,  and,  as  we  read  it  now,  in  our  library, 
brings  back  the  music  and  poetry  and  fragrance 
of  the  ocean.  We  do  not  know  who  is  the  com- 
piler ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  he  should 
have  kept  his  name  from  the  public  ;  but  he  loves 
both  the  sea  and  poetry,  and  his  work  is  one  not 
of  a  professional  book-maker,  but  of  a  lover  of 
the  poetry  of  nature.  We  recall  no  volume  so 
small  that  contains  so  much  exquisite  poetry,  so 
many  masterpieces,  and  pieces  of  such  various 
forms  of  beauty  and  power. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Not  since  in  our  boyhood  days  wo  eagerly  de- 
voured Mr.  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 
have  we  read  a  more  interesting  account  of  sea- 
life  than  Nimrod  of  the  Sea  ;  or,  The  American 
Whaleman,  by  William  M.  Davis  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  There  is  an  attractive  romance  in 
the  sailor's  life,  as  well  as  a  very  prosaic  and  re- 
pulsive reality.  Both  aspects  are  presented  with 
an  apparent  truthfulness  by  Mr.  Davis.  He  pro- 
fesses to  have  wrought  his  account  of  the  Amer- 
ican whaleman  from  his  own  journal  of  an  actual 
voyage  in  the  forecastle,  and  something  of  both 
the  vigor  and  the  rudeness  of  the  forecastle  char- 
acterizes his  pages.  He  is  not  without  a  certain 
poetic  appreciation  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
scenes  through  which  he  conducts  his  readers ; 
he  enjoys  thoroughly  an  adventure,  whether  it  be 
one  in  which  he  is  a  participator,  or  one  of  which 
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he  is  only  an  auditor,  and  he  imparts  liis  own 
zest  to  his  narrative.  His  humor  is  genuine,  and 
if  somewhat  rude,  as  befits  a  humor  bred  in  the 
forecastle,  is  not  coarse  nor  unseemly.  The  pri- 
vations, the  hardships,  and  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual famine  of  the  sailor's  life  are  honestly  por- 
traved,  and  no  boy  of  intellectual  capabilities  will 
be  attracted  to  abandon  a  good  home  for  the  ex- 
perience which  Mr.  Davis  describes.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  capabilities  and  needs  of  the  sailor 
are  appreciated  and  recognized,  and  no  Christian 
reader  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
Bhame  that  modern  Christianity  does  so  little  for 
those  who  are  too  often  the  sole  representatives 
of  Christian  civilization  in  heathen  ports.  "A 
scant  ship's  library  of  uninteresting  religious 
books,  and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  tracts  en- 
tirely too  childish  for  men  famishing  for  intel- 
lectual food,"  constitute  the  sole  nutriment  we 
provide  for  Jack  on  shipboard :  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Davis,  on  shore  there  is,  or  was,  but  one 
Christian  port  on  the  west  coast  of  America 
where  there  was  ' '  a  door  to  welcome  or  a  roof 
to  shelter  the  sixteen  thousand  souls  engaged  in 
whaling,  other  than  that  of  a  gaming  -  house, 
a  grog-shop,  or  a  brothel."  Jack's  vicious  com- 
panions and  vicious  habits  on  shore  are  less  to 
his  dishonor  than  to  ours.  The  whaling  trade 
has  fallen  off  in  relative  importance  since  min- 
eral oils  have  come  generally  into  the  market ; 
but  it  is  still  a  not  unimportant  branch  of  com- 
merce. And  incidentally  Mr.  Davis  affords  con- 
siderable information  respecting  it.  By  diagrams 
he  makes  plain  the  structure  of  the  whale  and 
the  elements  in  its  value ;  he  describes  its  hab- 
its ;  he  very  graphically  portrays  the  processes 
by  which  it  is  captured  and  killed,  and  by  which 
it  is  afterward  cut  up  and  its  oil  extracted.  A 
number  of  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  volume  to  juvenile  readers  rather  than  to 
its  intrinsic  value  to  adult  readers. 

The  less  that  is  said  about  the  plot  of  Scrope ; 
or,  The  Lost  Library  (Roberts  Brothers),  the 
better,  for  little  or  nothing  can  be  said  of  it 
except  in  criticism.  The  book  would  be  quite 
as  well,  or  somewhat  better,  without  a  plot. 
The  real  attempt  of  the  writer,  Mr.  F.  B.  Per- 
kins, is  to  render  for  New  York  somewhat  of 
the  service  which  Dickens  rendered  for  certain 
phases  of  London  life  in  his  Sketches;  and  if 
the  American  author  had  made  as  unpretentious 
a  book  as  that  of  Boz,  he  would  have  made  a 
better  one.  No  reader  will  become  absorbed  in 
tlie  search  for  the  lost  library,  and  no  one  will 
be  thrilled  by  the  exciting  incidents,  as  improb- 
able as  exciting,  which  are  introduced  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  story,  chiefly  because  a  novel  must 
have  incidents,  or  it  would  fail  to  justify  its  title. 
The  merit  of  Scrope  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins is  familiar  with  certain  aspects  of  metropol- 
itan life — aspects  not  very  flattering  to  our  civ- 
ilization— and  has  described  them,  with  some 
l)ardonable  exaggeration,  but  with  real  fidelity  to 
the  truth  of  things.  The  book  auction  ;  the  old 
house  on  Hudson  Street,  relic  of  a  past  genera- 
tion ;  the  Shadowing  Wings,  with  its  patron 
president,  Mrs.  Button;  Gowans's  bookstore; 
the  subscription-book  publisher's  office;  "Par- 
adise;" tlie  gambling  liell ;  the  seance — are  all 
painted  by  one  who  has  seen  the  originals  and 
caught  their  spirit.  The  painting  is  sometimes 
rough  ;  the  scenes  themselves  arc  sometimes  of 


a  sort  that  do  not  deserve  portraiture  ;  the  char- 
acter sketching,  as  in  the  interview  of  Mr.  But- 
ton, the  subscription-book  publisher,  with  Mr. 
Jacox,  the  agent,  runs  into  caricature.  But 
even  the  caricature  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
original,  and  there  are  some  truths  that  can  be 
told  only  by  exaggeration.  The  cultivated  read- 
er will  perhaps  object  to  what  he  will  term  an 
air  of  vulgarity  in  these  pages  ;  but,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  would  object  to  seeing  the  in- 
side of  "  Paradise,"  or  to  investigating  too  deep- 
ly the  religious  spirit  of  Dr.  Toomston's  church 
and  congregation.  It  is,  however,  well  that  the 
plague  spots  of  our  civilization  should  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public,  and  the  man  who  makes  the 
disclosures  is  to  be  commended  for  his  courage 
and  his  candor,  provided  his  own  spirit  is  pure, 
even  though  the  scenes  and  the  society  to  which 
he  introduces  us  may  not  be  congenial. 

The  Principles  of  Science,  by  W.  Stanley 
Jevons,  of  University  College,  London  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.),  is  a  contribution  to  what  "we 
may  call  the  metaphysics  of  science.  It  is  a 
discussion  not  of  special  sciences,  but  of  the 
methods  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author, 
must  underlie  all  scientific  investigation.  The 
Avork  is  quite  too  abstruse  for  the  ordinary  read- 
er in  its  thoughts,  and  is  unnecessarily  obscure 
at  times  in  its  forms  of  expression.  But  it  is  a 
book  of  radical  thoughts,  the  product  of  a  bold 
thinker,  and  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  scientific  men,  especially  such  as  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  scientific  investigation.  The  au- 
thor directly  combats  the  method  of  Francis 
Bacon,  and  declares  that  "hypothetical  antici- 
pation of  nature  is  an  essential  part  of  inductive 
inquiry,  and  that  it  is  the  Newtonian  method 
of  deductive  reasoning  combined  with  elaborate 
experimental  verification  which  has  led  to  all 
the  great  triumphs  of  scientific  research."  He 
apparently  regards  all  inductive  knowledge  as 
quantitative,  all  results  based  on  induction  as 
probable  results  only,  and  demurs  "to  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  any  necessary  truth  even 
in  such  fundamental  laws  of  nature  as  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter,  the  conservation  of  force, 
or  the  laws  of  motion."  The  importance  of  his 
conclusions  in  their  bearing  upon  the  relations 
of  religion  and  science  is  indicated  by  his  dec- 
laration of  his  "strong  conviction  that  before  a 
rigorous  logical  scrutiny  the  '  reign  of  law'  will 
be  found  to  be  an  unverified  hypothesis,  the 
'  uniformity  of  nature'  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, the  certainty  of  our  scientific  inferences  to 
a  great  extent  a  delusion."  Of  course  senti- 
ments so  radical  and  so  inconsistent  with  much 
of  current  scientific  opinion  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration only  as  they  are  sustained  by  a  careful 
and  thoughtful  process  of  reasoning.  Without 
pronouncing  on  Mr.  Jevons's  conclusions,  we  are 
very  certain  that  they  will  be  found  sufficiently 
sustained  to  be  entitled  to  the  gravest  and  most 
serious  study. 

The  author  of  Prairie  and  Forest  (FLnrper  and 
Brothers),  Parker  Gilmore,  justifies  his  pseu- 
donym "  Ubique,"  for  in  his  pursuit  of  game  and 
fish  he  appears  to  have  been  almost  every  where 
upon  this  continent,  and  his  book  affords  a  fuller 
description  of  the  game  of  North  America,  their 
habits  and  haunts,  than  we  have  ever  before  seen. 
In  his  company  you  may  hunt  the  bison  on  our 
I  Northwestern  prairies,  the  musk-sheep  in  thewiP 
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dernesses  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country  (though  that 
he  has  ever  personally  visited  the  latter  region  is 
not  clear),  the  moose  in  the  wilds  of  Maine,  the  car- 
ibou on  the  northern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  wapiti  deer  among  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Virginian  deer  in  the  Adirondacks  or 
among  the  Alleghanies,  the  prong-horned  ante- 
lope on  the  plains  of  Sonora  and  Northwestern 
Mexico,  grizzly  bears  among  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ains, wolves  and  foxes  any  where  in  the  far  West, 
and  birds  of  all  descriptions,  from  a  snipe  to  an 
eagle.  His  counsel  to  the  American  people  re- 
specting the  preservation  of  fish  and  game  de- 
serves to  be  heeded,  but  will  not  be.  And  the 
next  generation  will  perhaps  read  in  this  vol- 
ume of  species,  hunted  in  this  age  by  "  Ubique," 
which  will  in  that  age  be  extinct,  or  nearly  so, 
Eor  the  hunter  there  are  practical  directions  as 
to  outfit,  seasons,  and  methods  which  we  judge 
to  be  valuable.  We  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  only  as 
to  fishing  tackle.  The  general  reader  will  find 
some  useful  information  as  to  the  natural  history 
of  American  birds  and  animals,  and  some  enter- 
taining adventures.  Like  most  camp  stories, 
there  is  occasionally  room  for  suspicion  that  the 
incidents  are  colored  and  improved  for  the  hear- 
er's benefit.  Yet  they  are  simply  told  and  mod- 
estly, and  there  is  none  either  of  that  egotism  or 
that  palpable  exaggeration  which  too  often  mars 
and  sometimes  quite  destroys  the  value  and  even 
the  true  interest  of  books  of  hunting  adventure. — 
Very  timely  is  the  little  treatise  on  Hydrophobia: 
Means  of  Avoiding  its  Perils  and  Preventing  its 
Spread  (Harper  and  Brothers).    The  author,  H. 


BouLT,  is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France  and  general  inspector  of  the  veterinary 
schools  of  France,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
language  of  his  lecture  that  he  has  had  a  large 
personal  experience  in  dealing  with  this  dread 
disease.  The  translator,  his  pupil,  A.  Liautard, 
is  a  professor  in  the  New  York  College  of  Veter- 
inary Surgeons.  The  author  describes  in  great 
detail  the  early  symptoms  of  rabies  in  a  dog. 
Most  frequently  manifesting  itself  in  the  canine 
species,  it  is  also  not  unknown  in  other  animals, 
and  is  even  more  dangerous  in  the  cat ;  for  the 
dog  will  obey  his  master  even  after  the  disease 
is  considerably  advanced  ;  the  cat  will  not.  He 
warns  us  against  the  caresses  of  sick  dogs,  for 
if  the  saliva  from  the  mouth  comes  in  contact 
with  even  a  scratch,  there  is  danger  that  the 
poison  may  be  communicated ;  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  are  not  easily 
recognizable  by  any  except  one  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  it.  He  repudiates  muzzling  as  use- 
less, since  the  rabid  dogs  are  almost  uniformly 
those  that  have  escaped  from  home,  where  they 
are  never  muzzled.  He  recognizes  no  remedy 
but  an  instant  and  vigorous  cauterization  of  the 
wound,  but  shows  from  statistics  that  less  than 
half  of  those  persons  who  are  bitten  by  even 
rabid  animals  die  from  the  bite,  which  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  necessarily  fatal.  The  book, 
which  is  a  pamphlet  of  only  sixty-one  pages,  is 
not  only  helpful,  but  on  the  whole  hopeful;  we 
only  wish  it  could  have  been  published  six 
months  ago.  It  is  worth  reading,  and  the  re- 
sume at  the  close  is  worth  cutting  out  and  keep- 
ing for  easy  reference  by  all  owners  of  dogs. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PEOGEESS.  . 

OUR  Astronomical  Record  for  August  begins 
with  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
a  new  comet,  the  fifth  of  this  year,  on  the  19th  of 
the  month,  by  Coggia,  at  Marseilles.  The  absence 
of  Watson  and  Peters,  and  the  short  nights  and 
long  twilights  of  the  summer  season,  seem  to  have 
combined  to  interfere  with  the  search  for  aster- 
oids, of  which  no  new  ones  have  been  reported 
since  June  by  either  American  or  European  ob- 
servers. 

In  Solar  Physics  Professor  Langley,  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Observatory,  announces  that  he  has  during 
the  past  year  been  at  work  upon  the  relative  tem- 
peratures of  different  portions  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  he  stated  that  he  had  used  a  delicate 
thermopile,  such  as  was  first  employed  in  similar 
investigations  by  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Langley's  observations  fully 
confirm  those  published  in  1845  by  Professor 
Henry,  showing  that  the  solar  spots  are  colder 
than  the  adjacent  photosphere,  but  not  necessarily 
colder  than  the  portions  of  the  photosphere  near 
the  solar  limb,  since  the  heat  from  the  latter  is 
mainly  absorbed  by  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

Stone  reports  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that, 
at  the  recent  solar  eclipse  observed  by  him,  he 
certainly  saw  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  corona,  and  that  at  the  moment  of 
totality  the  spectrum  of  the  disappearing  edge  of 
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the  sun  showed  all  the  principal  Fraunhofer  dark 
lines  reversed  to  bright  ones  :  the  former  observa- 
tions seem  to  show  that  the  light  of  the  corona  is 
reflected  from  the  photosphere  of  the  sun. 

The  United  States  government  expedition  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  has  been  heard  from  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  parties  stopped 
on  the  5th  of  August. 

Professor  Wright  states  as  the  result  of  some 
observations  made  with  a  delicate  polariscope 
upon  Coggia's  comet  that  its  light  was  polarized 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  tail, 
that  is,  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  in  a 
plane  passing  through  it  and  the  sim.  The  per- 
centage of  polarized  light  was  not  large. 

Secchi  has  also  observed  the  appearance  of 
C'-ggia's  comet,  and  announces  the  undoubted 
evidence  of  polarization.  The  linear  spectrum 
of  the  nucleus  was  by  careful  examination  re- 
solved into  a  banded  spectrum. 

The  possibility  that  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth  may  be,  within  small  limits,  a  somewhat 
irregular  movement  has  been  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  as  a  possible  explanation  of . 
certain  apparent  inequalities  of  long  period  in 
the  motion  of  the  moon.  A  test  as  to  the  plau- 
sibility of  this  explanation  was  found  by  New- 
comb  in  the  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  at  his  request  the  nec- 
essary numerical  investigations  have  been  made 
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by  a  young  Russian  astronomer,  Mr.  Glasenapp  ; 
from  his  results  Newcomb  concludes  tiitit  al- 
though the  observations  are  too  uncertain,  and 
the  residuals  too  irregular  to  prove  the  hypoth- 
esis, vet  it  seems  to  be  rendered  worthy  of  recep- 
tion as  being  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  out- 
standing differences  of  long  period  between  the 
theoretical  and  observed  longitude  of  the  moon. 

Dr.  Gould  iias  communicated  a  few  of  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  by  himself  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  labors  on  the  "  Uranometria  Argentina."  He 
states  that  a  great  circle  or  zone  of  bright  stars 
girds  the  southern  sky,  intersecting  the  Milky 
Way  at  the  Southern  Cross.  A  trace  of  this 
zojie  of  bright  stars  is  also  perceptible  in  the 
northern  sky. 

To  the  two  stars,  Procyon  and  Sirius,  whose 
irregular  movements  enabled  astronomers  to  pre- 
dict the  places  of  their  disturbing  companions, 
Mi\  Rogers,  of  Cambridge,  adds  a  third,  Eta 
Draconis,  whose  movements  are  also  irregular. 

Pogson,  at  Madras,  announces  that  the  means 
at  his  command  have  been  lately  increased  so 
that  he  expects  to  clear  away  the  large  arrears 
of  work  accumulated  at  that  observatory.  Hith- 
erto this  has  been  impossible. 

The  formation  at  Prague  of  a  mathematical 
society  is  announced. 

In  the  study  of  the  Physics  of  the  Globe  we 
notice  that  Mallet,  having  carefully  examined 
the  volcano  of  Stromboli,  concludes  that  its 
mechanism  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  geyser. 
He  finds  its  special  phenomena  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  lowest  portion  of  its  crater, 
which  is  of  a  funnel  shape,  is  prolonged  as  a 
tube  to  a  depth  of  400  feet  or  more,  until  it 
reaches  to  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Into  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  small  quantities 
of  lava  find  their  way,  thereby  heating  up  the 
sea-water  that  percolates  into  the  interior,  and 
forcing  out  water,  lava,  and  stones  at  regular 
spasmodic  bursts.  He  finds  that  nothing  dis- 
tinct can  be  gathered  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  islands  in  support  of  the  long- 
established  tradition  according  to  which  atmos- 
pheric changes  were  supposed  to  produce  the 
volcanic  eruptions. 

The  changes  of  level  that  have  been  noticed 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  have  been  by  some  referred 
to  the  marked  variations  from  year  to  year  in  the 
climate  of  the  basin  that  drained  into  this  lake, 
while  others  have  very  plausibly  contended  that 
besides  meteorological  influences  there  are  oth- 
ers equally  important  to  be  considered  ;  thus  the 
slow  seismic  changes,  by  reason  of  which  one  por- 
tion of  the  basin  may  be  elevated  while  another 
is  depressed,  may  in  a  short  time  completely  al- 
ter the  relative  depths  of  the  water  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake.  As  a  standard  to  which  to  re- 
fer these  changes.  Dr.  Park,  of  the  Deseret  Uni- 
versity, has,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Joseph 
Henry,  erected  a  monument  near  the  shore  at 
Black  Rock :  four  such  monuments  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake  would,  we  apprehend,  b.e  neces- 
sary in  order  to  afford  information  sufficient  to 
satisfactorily  answer  several  interesting  queries 
concerning  this  subject. 

('a))tiiin  Dutton,  in  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
tract ional  hypotliesis  as  explanatory  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  volcanoes  and  earthcjtiakes,  concludes 
that  Fourier's  theorem  relative  to  the  cooling  of 


the  earth  shows  that  the  greatest  possible  con- 
traction due  to  secular  cooling  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  attributed  to  it ;  bv 
far  the  larger  portion  of  this  contraction  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  commencement  of 
the  paleozoic  age,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
residue  must  have  occurred  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tertiary ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  this 
contraction  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  disturbances  which  have  occurred  since 
the  close  of  the  cretaceous. 

The  earthquake  of  1873,  October  22,  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  made  the  subject  of  some  study 
by  Professor  V.  Lafaulx  and  Professor  Kortum, 
of  Bonn,  who  conclude  that  the  origin  of  the 
shock  was  at  a  depth  of  between  three  and  six 
English  miles.  The  velocity  with  which  the 
earthquake  wave  ran  along  the  earth's  surface 
was  about  eleven  miles  per  minute. 

Under  the  new  organization  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical service  of  France,  Rayet,  astronomer  at 
the  Paris  Observatory,  has  official  care  of  the 
observations  taken  in  France ;  Froat  investigates 
the  disturbances,  and  sends  storm  warnings  to 
the  principal  French  sea -ports;  Sain  te  -  Claire 
Deville  is  general  inspector  for  meteorology. 
The  storm  warnings  sent  from  England  to  the 
French  sea-ports  will  probably  also  be  continued. 

The  publication  at  Paris  of  the  atlas  of  gener- 
al movements  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  having 
ceased  some  years  ago,  Hoff'meyer,  director  of 
the  Danish  Meteorological  Office,  proposes  ta 
publish  an  equivalent  atlas  for  the  North  Atlan- 
tic and  European  stations,  which  work  will  re- 
spond to  a  long-felt  desideratum. 

In  the  last  annual  of  the  Hungarian  Meteoro- 
logical Institute  Schenzl  gives  the  residts  of  ob- 
servations made  during  eight  years  at  Ofen  on 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  depths  of  from 
four  to  twenty  feet.  On  the  average,  he  finds 
that  twenty-one  days  are  required  by  the  temper- 
ature to  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  The 
stratum  at  which  the  temperature  is  constant  is 
at  Ofen  not  so  deep  as  at  Munich. 

The  first  report  has  been  received  from  the 
new  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Zi-ka-Wei,  in  Chi- 
na. This  institution  possesses  a  complete  set  of 
self-recording  magnetic  instruments,  and  prom- 
ises to  constitute  an  important  station  for  mag- 
netic observations,  the  only  other  prominent  mag- 
netic station  in  that  country  being  that  at  Pekin, 
under  the  direction  of  Fritsch. 

In  the  Molecular  Sciences,  Optics,  Acoustics, 
Electricity,  etc.,  we  note  that  Becquerel  an- 
nounces that  experiments  made  at  his  sugges- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  rendering  photographic 
plates  sensitive  to  every  color  have  been  produc- 
tive of  remarkably  interesting  results.  Follow- 
ing Dr.  Vogel's  idea  of  coating  the  plates  with 
transparent  films,  he  has  been  able  by  the  use  of 
chlorophyll  to  obtain  a  spectral  image  of  much 
greater  length  than  when  plain  collodion  is  used. 
The  characteristic  absorption  band  of  chlorophyll 
dissolved  in  collodion  was  well  photographed. 

The  fact  that  two  differently  colored  spots, 
when  viewed  eacji  with  but  one  eye,  are  by  the 
mind  combined  into  a  single  spot  of  an  interme- 
diate color,  exactly  as  if  the  two  colors  had  been 
combined  by  a  rapid  rotation  of  each  before  the 
eye,  has  long  been  an  inexplicable  phenomenon, 
the  solution  of  which  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
found  by  Von  Bezold. 
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The  modified  form  of  the  spectroscope  suggest- 
ed by  Professor  Eaton,  of  Philadelphia,  prom- 
ises to  be  exceedingly  convenient  and  economic- 
al. Eaton's  modification  consists  principally  in 
attaching  to  one  of  the  faces  of  an  ordinary  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  prism  or  dense  glass  prism  a 
thick  plate  of  glass  with  parallel  sides.  With 
this  apparatus  the  dispersion  is  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  sixty-degree  prism. 

Professor  Mayer  continues  his  experimental 
researches  in  acoustics,  in  which  he  has  by  a  se- 
ries of  brilliant  experiments  laid  bare  the  hidden 
processes  of  hearing  in  both  insects  and  man- 
kind. 

Professor  Barker,  in  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  relations  announced  by  Professor  F.  W. 
Clarke  relative  to  atomic  heats,  urges  the  claims 
upon  scientists  of  the  "chemical  physics,"  "a 
field  of  research  avoided,"  as  he  says,  "  by  the 
chemists,  and  ignored  by  the  physicists." 

Mr.  Thayer,  student  in  the  physical  laboratory 
at  Harvard  College,  publishes  some  experiments 
showing  that  in  the  case  of  condensers  made  with 
solid  dielectrics  the  slowly  diminishing  current 
which  is  observed  when  the  plates  of  a  polariza- 
tion battery  are  connected  may  be  due  to  a  de- 
composition of  the  material  separating  the  plates 
of  tin-foil ;  the  current  was  not  sensible  when  the 
dielectrics  were  absolutely  dry. 

The  theory  elaborated  during  the  past  five 
years  by  Edlund,  of  Stockholm,  as  to  the  phys- 
ical nature  of  electricity  has  lately  received  an 
excellent  support  by  the  review  by  Emsmann  of 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  its  correctness. 
Edlund  assumes,  as  we  have  formerly  stated, 
no  new  imponderable  substance,  but  merely 
makes  use  of  that  property  of  the  ether  of  the 
opticians  which  was  of  no  importance  in  the  the- 
ory of  light.  He  shows,  namely,  that  the  iner- 
tia and  slightly  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  ether 
molecules,  by  reason  of  which  they  require  a 
small  amount  of  time  in  order  to  effect  their 
movements,  is  that  property  that  gives  rise  to  the 
peculiarities  of  electrical  phenomena.  In  short, 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism  are  but 
manifestations  of  the  workings  of  that  same 
ether  that  suffices  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  heat. 

Among  Ethnological  communications  Avorthy 
of  notice  we  have  one  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  in 
which  he  draws  attention  to  an  arrow-head,  fig- 
ured in  a  late  number  of  the  Scientific  American, 
having  a  feathered  edge,  "  so  that  if  the  weapon 
with  which  it  was  armed  was  propelled  with  any 
great  rapidity  its  revolution  would  be  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  would  result  in  a  greater  stead- 
iness in  its  line  of  trajectory." 

Evidence  seems  to  be  accumulating  upon  us 
that  while  mankind  have  invented  many  of  the 
instruments  of  comfort  and  hapi)iness,  they  have 
borrowed  many  from  the  animal  world.  In  oth- 
er words,  man  is  not  the  only  "tool-using"  ani- 
mal. Sir  John  Lubbock  tells  us,  "Elephants 
break  off  boughs  and  use  them  as  fans.  Monk- 
eys use  clubs,  and  throw  sticks  and  stones  at 
those  who  intrude  upon  them.  They  also  use 
round  stones  for  cracking  nuts."  Mr.  George 
J.  Romanes  several  months  ago  called  attention 
in  Nature  to  the  "care  of  monkeys  for  their 
dead."  He  has  made  experiments  upon  the 
same  subject  with  reference  to  rabbits,  and  ob- 
served that  rabbits  shot  near  the  warren  crawl  if 


possible  into  it,  and  after  dying  will  be  brought 
out  by  their  companions. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Anthropology  and  Prehistoric  Archaeol- 
ogy, which  was  announced  in  a  previous  number 
of  this  magazine,  was  closed  on  Sunday,  the  16th 
of  August,  at  Stockholm.  The  meeting  was  a 
triumphant  success,  over  half  the  members  being 
present.  The  only  American  whose  name  we 
notice  among  the  officers  was  Professor  Whit- 
ney. The  king  and  the  city  of  Stockholm  ex- 
tended the  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  distin- 
guished" guests.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Buda-Pesth. 

In  the  Revue  (T Anthropologie  M.  Topinard 
discusses  Camper's  system  of  facial-angle  meas- 
urement, and  attributes  the  disrepute  into  which 
it  has  fallen  to  the  carelessness  and  want  of  mu- 
tual understanding  among  those  who  have  used 
it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  branch  of 
ethnology.  But  the  time  has  come  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  better  and  more  uniform  ter- 
minology. The  abandonment  of  a  merely  geo- 
graphical arrangement  of  objects,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  a  more  rigidly  scientific  classifica- 
tion, will  be  instrumental  in  effecting  greater 
uniformity  of  terms. 

Under  the  head  of  Microscopical  Science  we 
notice  in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Microscopical  Science  the  following  sim- 
ple and  easily  made  cement,  which  is  highly  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Busk,  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  can  be  used  under  water  or  weak 
spirit,  so  that  the  cover  can  be  affixed  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  the  admission  of  air 
bubbles  thus  effectually  prevented.  This  caout- 
chouc size,  as  he  terms  it,  is  prepared  by  melt- 
ing caoutchouc  in  an  iron  or  porcelain  cup  till 
it  is  reduced  to  a  viscid  tar.  When  cold  it  is  dis- 
solved in  benzine  to  the  consistency  of  thick  gold 
size.  After  application  to  the  edges  of  the  glass 
cell  it  is  allowed  to  dry  fifteen  minutes  to  evap- 
orate the  benzine ;  after  which  the  cover,  com- 
pletely immersed  in  fluid  if  desired,  is  applied 
and  pressed  firmly  into  place.  When  the  surfkces 
are  dry,  a  solution  of  shellac  or  other  varnish 
completes  the  mounting. 

Careful  microscopic  examination  has  shown 
that  caries  in  teeth  is  largely  due  not  merely  to 
I  the  acids  of  the  mouth,  but  to  a  vegetable  para- 
site, I^eptothrix  huccalis.  Besides  this  there  are 
other  vegetable  and  even  animal  growths ;  these 
are  not  much  affected,  except  as  to  their  abun- 
dance, by  the  ordinary  means  employed  to  clean 
the  teeth,  but  soapy  water  appears  to  destroy 
them.  The  fungus  attains  its  greatest  size  in 
the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  and  after  the  action 
of  acids,  taken  with  the  food  or  in  medicines, 
or  such  as  are  formed  in  the  mouth  itself  by 
some  abnormality  in  the  secretions,  which  make 
j  the  teeth  more  or  less  porous  or  soft,  the  fungi 
penetrate  the  canaliculi  both  of  the  enamel  and 
of  the  dentine,  and  by  their  proliferation  produce 
rapid  softening  and  destructive  effects.  Those 
interested  will  find  an  able  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Lancet,  December  13,  1873. 

We  find  in  the  Medical  Record,  July,  1874,  an 
account  of  two  cases  of  the  fatal  malady  called 
I  malignant  pustule,  and  known,  when  occurring  in 
cattle,  as  "the  blood,"  and  to  which  the  French 
give  the  name  charbon,  and  the  Germans  that  of 
Milzbrand.    A  microscopic  examination  showed 
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in  the  blood  and  in  the  greenish -yellow  spots 
and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  gastric  walls  enor- 
mous quantities  of  Bacteria  ;  the  disease  was  com- 
municated from  the  first  patient  to  the  post- 
viortein  assistant  of  the  hospital,  and  both  cases 
were  fatal.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Orth  inoculated 
a  rabbit  with  the  fresh  blood  of  the  second  case, 
and  from  this  one  another,  and  so  on  till  eight 
were  injected.  Masses  of  Bacteria  were  found 
in  the  blood  and  connective  tissue  of  all  these 
animals. 

In  Zoology  the  most  interesting  discovery  is 
that  of  Professor  E.  Van  Beneden,  of  Li^ge,  who 
shows  that  of  the  two  membranes  of  which  the 
hydroid  polyps  are  composed,  the  outer  (ecto- 
derm) gives  rise  to  the  testes  and  spermatozoa, 
and  the  inner  to  the  ovaries,  so  that  the  outer 
layer  is  male  and  the  inner  female.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  process  of  fecundation  in  animals 
consists  in  the  union  of  an  egg  vv^ith  a  certain 
number  of  spermatozoids,  this  act  having  no 
other  end  than  bringing  together  chemical  ele- 
ments of  opposite  polarity,  which,  after  having 
united  for  a  moment  in  the  egg,  separate  again  ; 
for  in  most  animals,  as  soon  as  the  division  of 
the  yolk  into  two  portions  appears,  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  formed  are  already 
separated  from  those  which  constitute  the  inter- 
nal layer  of  the  embryo.  The  new  individual  is 
formed  at  the  moment  when  the  union  between 
the  elements  of  opposed  polarity  is  effected,  as 
absolutely  as  the  molecule  of  water  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Van  Beneden  maintains,  from  the  facts  afford- 
ed by  other  embryologists,  that  the  same  sexual 
differences  occur  in  the  two  embryonal  layers  of 
the  vertebrates,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  they 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  all  animals.  This  bears 
out  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  sex  of  animals  is 
determined  at  the  time  of  fecundation  of  the  egg. 

Through  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Packard  in 
the  caves  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Virginia,  in 
connection  with  the  geological  survey  of  Ken- 
tucky, some  forty  additional  species  of  insects 
have  been  added  to  our  cave  insect  fauna.  In 
the  famous  Weyer's  Cave,  near  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia, about  twenty  species  were  discovered  where 
none  were  before  known  to  exist.  The  larvse  of 
the  two  blind  cave  beetles  (Adelops  and  Anoph- 
thahnus)  were  found,  and  many  facts  bearing 
on  the  distribution  and  origin  of  cave  animals 
collected. 

In  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  is  ap- 
pearing a  series  of  papers  on  the  nervous  system 
of  the  sea-anemone  (Actinia),  by  Professor  P. 
Martin  Duncan.  In  the  August  number  he  gives 
a  resume  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  He 
substantiates  the  discovery  made  by  Schneider 
and  Rotteken  of  isolated  nerve  cells  near  the  pig- 
ment cells  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles  of  the  Ac- 
tinia, supposed  to  be  eyes.  In  connection  with 
these  nerves  are  certain  round  refractive  cells 
(Haimean  bodies)  and  other  long  cells,  called  the 
Rotteken  bodies.  The  former,  he  thinks,  carry 
light  more  deeply  into  the  tissues  than  the  ordi- 
nary ci)ithelial  cells.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  elongated  Rotteken  cells  and  others  similar 
to  tliem,  called  bacilli.  All  these,  he  believes, 
with  Schneider  and  Rotteken,  wlien  in  combina- 
tion, c(mcentrate  light.  "  When  they  are  brought 
together  in  this  primitive  form  of  eye  they  con- 
centrate and  convey  light  with  greater  power,  so 


I  as  to  enable  it  to  act  more  generally  on  the  nerv- 
ous system,  probably  not  to  enable  the  distinc- 
tion of  objects,  but  to  cause  the  light  to  stimu- 
late a  rudimentary  nervous  system  to  act  in  a  re- 
flex manner  on  the  muscular  S3^stem,  which  is 
highly  developed."  "The  evolution  of  an  eye," 
he  adds,  "probably  took  the  path  which  is  thus 
faintly  indicated  in  the  Actinia,  which  doubtless 
has  an  appreciation  of  the  difference  between 
light  and  darkness."  Duncan  discovers,  as  he 
thinks,  very  fine  nervous  filaments  at  the  base 
of  the  body  of  the  Actinia. 

A  noteworthy  paper  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley,  of  the  Challenger  expedi- 
tion, in  the  proceedings  of  the  Roj^al  Society,  on 
the  anatomy  and  affinities  of  a  singular  terres- 
trial articulate  animal  known  as  Peripatus,  and 
usually  regarded  as  a  worm.  It  seems,  howev- 
er, that  the  young  breathe  air  through  tracheae, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  adult.  Peripatus 
would  for  other  reasons  be  regarded  as  related 
to  the  insects  were  it  not  that  the  tv/o  nervous 
cords  are  widely  separated,  instead  of  being 
united  at  intervals  into  ganglia,  as  among  true 
insects.  Moseley  shows  that  Peripatus  has  affin- 
ities both  to  the  true  insects  and  the  myriopods. 
He  then  speculates  on  the  derivation  of  insects 
from  some  form,  such  as  Peripatus,  and  thinks 
it  "may  well  be  placed  among  Professor  Hack- 
el's  Pro^racAea^a."  "If  these  speculations  be 
correct,"  he  adds,  "the  Crustacea  have  [had]  a 
different  origin  from  the  tracheata" — a  view  al- 
ready suggested  by  Packard,  who  had  previously, 
unknown  to  the  author,  regarded  Peripatus  as  a 
stem  form  of  insects,  and  connected  them  with 
the  worms. 

Professor  Peters  finds  new  coincidences  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  Coecilice  and  other 
batrachians.  He  states  that  these  creatures 
possess  neither  amnion  nor  allantois,  that  they 
are,  at  least  in  part,  viviparous,  and  that  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  they  are  aquatic. 

M.  Dareste  gives  in  the  Archives  of  Experi- 
mental Zoology  a  memoir  on  the  origin  and  mode 
of  formation  of  double  monsters. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  sound  produced 
by  European  fishes,  by  M.  Dufosse,  appears  in 
the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  while  M. 
Baudelot  prints  in  the  Archives  de  Zoologie  Ex- 
perimentale  a  paper  on  the  scales  of  the  bony 
fishes. 

Some  valuable  contributions  to  Agricultural 
Science  have  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1873,  in 
which,  among  other  articles,  we  find  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  reports  of  the  pathologist,  po- 
mologist,  and  chemist  of  the  board.  The  win- 
ter meeting,  was,  in  fact,  a  large  farmers'  con- 
vention, in  which  lectures  were  delivered  and 
discussions  held  of  considerable  scientific  value. 
A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  Atwater,  on 
"  Commercial  Fertilizers  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  fertilizers  are  very 
much  better  and  cheaper  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  England  and  Germany,  than  in  our  own 
country,  and  that  this  difference  was  largely  due 
to  the  control  exercised  by  means  of  chemical 
analysis  over  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  in  Connecticut  was  discussed  at  the 
meeting,  and  steps  taken  for  the  presentation  of 
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the  subject  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  of  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation 
of  money  to  found  and  carry  on  a  station. 

The  report  of  Professor  Johnson,  chemist  of 
the  board,  contains  analyses  of  thirty-one  speci- 
mens of  fertilizers  in  common  use  in  the  State. 
"The  analyses  of  the  manufactured  fertilizers 
reveal  perhaps  but  one  positive  adulteration,  viz., 
a  sample  of  ground  bone  largely  mixed  with  oys- 
ter shells.  They  demonstrate,  however,  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases  the  consumer  has  no  guaran- 
tee that  he  gets  his  money's  worth,  commercial- 
ly considered,  when  he  purchases  them,  and  they 
confirm  the  view  that  he  will  never  be  able  to 
buy  with  such  assurance  until  he  stipulates  for 
so  many  pounds  of  this  and  that  fertilizing  el- 
ement, nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  a  well-defined  state  of  solubility  or 
availability,  instead  of  buying  so  many  tons  of 
so-called  ground  bone  or  superphosphate,  it  may 
be  on  an  old  analysis,  or  without  analysis  at  all." 

Quite  a  good  idea  of  the  recent  progress  and 
present  status  of  investigation  in  agricultural 
chemistry  may  be  derived  from  the  transactions 
of  the  "  Section  for  Agricultural  Chemistry"  of 
the  meeting  of  the  German  Naturforscher  und 
Aerzte,  held  at  Wiesbaden  in  September,  1873. 
Nearly  forty  persons  were  present,  among  Avhom 
were  a  number  of  the  directors  and  chemists  of 
the  German  experiment  stations.  The  proceed- 
ings consisted  chiefly  of  accounts  of  new  investi- 
gations in  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry  and 
in  physiology. 

Dr.  Von  Wolff  reported  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  digestive  capacity  of  swine  for  va- 
rious fodder  materials.  Cock-chafers  {Maikce- 
fer)^  which  are  sometimes  collected  in  large 
quantities  in  Germany,  were  found  to  be  quite 
nutritious,  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  albumi- 
noids and  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  fat  be- 
ing digested  by  the  swine.  The  digestibility  of 
barley,  maize,  beans,  pease,  cocoa-nut  cakes,  was 
also  tested.  The  high  digestive  capacity  of  swine 
for  carbo-hydrates  was  strikingly  demonstrated. 
The  opinion  which  has  been  maintained  that  ttie 
fats  of  the  animal  body  are  made  from  the  albu- 
minoids of  the  food  alone  was  controverted  by 
some  of  these  experiments  in  which  the  albumi- 
noids of  the  food  were  insufficient  to  cover  the 
increase  of  fat  in  the  bodies  of  the  swine,  so  that 
the  carbo-hydrates  appear  also  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  fat. 

Dr.  Von  Wolff  reported  also  some  experiments 
on  the  digestive  capacity  of  sheep  for  hay  when 
fed  alone,  and  with  turnips.  Previous  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  when  to  "crude  fodder 
materials,"  as  hay,  materials  rich  in  carbo-hy- 
drates but  poor  in  albuminoids,  as  potatoes, 
meal,  or  starch,  are  added,  the  digestion  of  the 
crude  fodder,  and  particularly  of  its  albuminoids, 
is  thereby  decreased.  In  this  case  the  decrease 
in  digestion  of  the  albuminoids  of  the  hay  when 
turnips  were  added  was  considerably  less  than 
had  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  potatoes  or 
starch. 

Professor  Mayer,  of  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, gave  accounts  of  experiments  on  the  ab- 
sorptive power  of  leaves  and  other  superterra- 
neous  parts  of  plants  for  ammonia.  Various 
plants  were  found  capable  of  absorbing  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  in  the  gaseous  form  and  in  solu- 
tion.   No  special  facility  on  the  part  of  legumi-  i 


nous  plants  for  absorbing  combined  atmospheric 
nitrogen  appeared  from  these  experiments. 

Dr.  rieischen,  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Weende,  reported  a  new  respiration  experiment 
with  sheep,  in  continuation  of  and  with  similar 
results  to  those  which  have  been  going  on  for 
some  years  past  at  his  station. 

Other  investigations  by  Wolff  on  the  influence 
of  ditterent  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  upon  the 
development  of  oat  plants  grown  in  aqueous  so- 
lutions, and  by  Weiske  and  Wildt  on  the  excre- 
tion of  hippuric  acid,  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  describe. 

Accounts  lately  received  of  the  transactions  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Italian 
experiment  stations,  held  at  Rome  in  January, 
1873,  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of  valu- 
able work  has  already  been  done,  and  that  the 
prospect  for  the  success  of  these  institutions, 
lately  established  in  Italy,  is  very  encouraging. 
No  less  than  twelve  stations  were  represented  at 
the  meeting. 

In  the  department  of  Engineering  we  may 
chronicle  the  proposition  to  build  another  in- 
ternational bridge  across  the  Niagara  River  at 
Grand  Island,  Charters  for  this  purpose  have 
already  been  granted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Cana- 
da and  New  York.  Another  project  of  consid- 
erable importance  is  that  of  a  company  to  bridge 
the  Mississippi  at  Carondelet,  which  meets,  how- 
ever, with  much  opposition.  A  board  of  engi- 
neers has  been  sitting  in  St.  Louis  during  the  past 
month  to  consider  the  plans  and  location  of  the 
bridge,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Work  on  the  East  River  Bridge  continues. 
The  key-stones  of  the  arches  in  the  Brooklyn 
tower  were  raised  to  their  places  August  8. 
They  weigh  eleven  tons  each.  This  tower  is 
now  225  feet  above  high  tide,  and  will  probably 
be  finished  by  November.  The  New  York  tow- 
er is  now  148  feet  above  high  tide,  and  it  is 
expected  will  be  carried  above  the  spring  of 
the  arches  before  cold  weather.  The  I3rooklyn 
anchorage  is  now  forty  feet  up,  but  that  on  the 
New  York  side  is  not  yet  begun.  The  Brooklj'^n 
City  Council  has  voted  an  additional  $2,000,000 
to  the  enterprise. 

From  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  we  have  the  report 
that  much  additional  arching  will  be  required  to 
make  transit  perfectly  safe,  and  the  work  is  be- 
ing executed  by  the  Messrs.  Shanly,  who  com- 
pleted the  excavation  of  the  tunnel.  Apropos 
of  the  much-discussed  Channel  Tunnel,  the  En- 
gineer records  the  statement  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  France  has  volunteered  to 
contribute  its  share  of  £80,000,  provided  the 
British  railway  lines  contribute  their  portion,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  estimated  cost  of 
running  preparatory  driftways  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  bed  of  the  Channel,  and  thus 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  ultimate  practica- 
bility of  the  project. 

The  recently  launched  iron  steam-ship  City 
of  I^eking  has  made  her  trial  trip  with  great  sat- 
isfaction. Mr.  John  Roach,  her  constructor,  has 
received  a  contract  to  construct  three  additional 
steam-ships  for  the  same  line. 

The  Henderson  hydiaulic  brake,  which  has 
of  late  received  much  attention,  was  given  an 
experimental  trial  some  weeks  ago  on  the  West 
Cliester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad.    The  train 
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consisted  of  five  passenger  cars  and  one  baggage 
car,  attached  to  a  powerful  locomotive,  which 
were  run  about  ten  miles  up  the  road,  making  a 
number  of  stops  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
brake.  Three  stops  were  made  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  1st.  Grade  descending  15  feet  to 
the  mile  ;  speed,  35  miles  per  hour  ;  train  stopped 
in  distance  of  630  feet,  and  in  20^  seconds  time  ; 
boiler  pressure,  105  pounds.  2d,  Grade  as 
above  ;  speed,  32  miles  ;  stopped  in  540  feet ; 
boiler  pressure,  115  pounds.  3d.  Level ;  speed, 
35  miles ;  stopped  in  840  feet,  in  28i  seconds  ; 
pressure,  105  pounds.  These  results  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  obtained  by  the  most 
approved  forms  of  power  brakes.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Henderson  brake,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  in  these  columns,  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  a  fact  which  constitutes  one  of 
its  principal  merits. 

The  last  month  was  signalized  by  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Hartford.  The  number  of 
papers  presented  was  quite  large.  The  only 
one,  however,  which  falls  within  the  scope  of 
this  department  is  that  of  Professor  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  on  a  new  wet  process  of  copper  extraction. 
The  process,  which  is  too  long  to  describe  in  de- 
tail, involves  the  employment  of  protochloride  of 
iron,  which  converts  the  oxide  of  copper  into  a 
soluble  chloride.  From  this  solution  the  copper 
is  precipitated  by  metallic  iron.  The  speaker 
affirmed  that  in  this  process  the  injurious  ele- 
ments of  the  ores,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  tin,  remain  undissolved,  and  the  metallic 
copper  obtained  is  so  pure  that  it  can  be  made 
into  fine  copper  by  a  single  fusion. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  furnishes 
the  following  statement  of  the  principal  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  during 
the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1874,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1873  : 


Articles. 

1873. 

1874. 

Copper  (unmanufactured) . . . 

.cwt. 

43,804 

724 

1,286 

707 

Hardware  and  cutlery  

£ 

479,895 

364,334 

Iron  and  steel  (bar,  bolt,  etc.) 

tons. 

21,095 

2,397 

Iron  (railroad  of  all  kinds) . . 

tons. 

134,393 

72,631 

Iron  (hoop,  sheet,  boiler)  . . . 

tons. 

13,834 

3,396 

Tin  plates  

tons. 

58,462 

53,405 

Old  iron  

27,400 

5,259 

Steel  

tons. 

12,624 

7,603 

tons. 

2,287 

1,455 

....£ 

348,904 

135,791 

The  comparison  is  instructive,  as  showing  a 
heavy  decrease  in  every  item  given. 

From  reports  recently  made  to  the  government 
Land-office  the  following  statistics  indicate  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
coal-field : 


SEVEN  ASTRONOMERS  ROYAL. 

In  connection  with  the  valuable  astronomical 
papers  pubhshed  in  this  Magazine  during  the 
present  year — a  year  of  unusual  significance  in 
this  department  of  science — the  following  sum- 
mary, copied  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  showing  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  astronomers  of  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory at  Greenwich  since  1674,  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  record  has  special 
reference  to  lunar  observations. 

The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  "for  the  rectifying 
the  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
places  of  the  fixed  stars,  so  as  to  find  out  the 
longitudes  of  places  for  the  perfecting  the  art  of 
navigation."  Flamsteed,  a  contemporary  of 
Newton,  was  appointed  the  first  "  Astronomical 
Observer"  of  the  king,  or  "Astronomer  Royal," 
in  1674,  and  the  work  of  the  observatory  was 
commenced  in  1676.  The  earliest  mural  circle, 
or  large  circle  attached  to  the  face  of  a  wall,  with 
a  graduated  scale,  for  exact  observations  in  the 
meridian,  was  constructed  by  Flamsteed  at  his 
own  expense  in  1 689 ;  and  with  this  exact  instru- 
ment the  systematic  study  of  the  moon's  move- 
ments was  initiated,  two  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Principia,  which  contained  the  final 
development  of  Newton's  great  theory.  In  1 694 
Flamsteed  supplied  Newton  with  a  series  of  ob- 
served places  of  the  moon  for  use  in  his  calcula- 
tions. A  notable  illustration  is  afforded  of  the 
appreciation  which  was  given  to  astronomical 
science  at  this  time  in  the  fact  that  the  first  mu- 
ral circle  in  the  observatory  was  constructed  at 
Flamsteed's  own  expense  ;  that  Flamsteed's  sal- 
ary for  his  public  service  was  £100  per  annum, 
with  a  deduction  of  £10  per  annum  for  a  tax, 
and  was  coupled  v/ith  the  condition  that  he 
should  instruct  two  of  the  Christ-church  school- 
boys in  nautical  astronomy,  and  that  the  salary 
of  an  indispensable  assistant  was  also  paid  by 
him.  Flamsteed  died  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1719,  being  at  that  time  sixty- four  years  of 
age.  His  observations  were  printed  five  years 
after  his  death,  under  the  title,  Historia  Coeles- 
tis  Britannica,  and  the  second  volume  of  this 
work  contained  places  of  the  moon  computed 
from  observation, 

Flamsteed  was  succeeded  in  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory by  Edmund  Halley,  who  was  also  a 
contemporary  of  Newton,  and  who  began  his 
work  at  the  observatory  when  he  was  sixty-four 
years  old.  It  is  probable  that  he  w^as  induced 
to  enter  upon  so  laborious  an  office  at  such  an 
advanced  period  of  his  life  on  account  of  the 
great  advantage  the  position  afforded  him  for 
prosecuting  certain  researches  into  the  moon's 
movements  upon  which  he  was  already  engaged. 
He  constructed  a  new  transit  instrument  and  a 
mural  quadrant,  and  pursued  his  investigations 
with  these.  About  ten  years  after  his  accession 
at  Greenwich  the  reflecting  quadrant — the  me- 
chanical contrivance  which  rendered  lunar  ob- 
servations at  sea  for  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  possible — was  discovered  independent- 
ly by  Hadley  in  England  and  by  Godfrey  in 
America.  Tables  of  the  comparison  of  observed 
and  computed  places  of  the  moon  from  1722  to 
1 739  were  constructed  by  Halley,  and  these  were 
subsequently  printed.  Edmund  Halley  died  in 
1742. 
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The  third  Astronomer  Royal  was  James  Brad- 
ley, whose  name  is  inscribed  in  the  annals  of 
science  in  imperishable  characters  on  account  of 
his  being  the  inventor  of  the  zenith  sector,  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  of 
the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  He  adminis- 
tered the  aftairs  of  the  Royal  Observatory  from 
1742  to  1761,  and  the  era  of  what  is  termed  the 
"exact  observations"  of  Greenwich  is  generally 
considered  to  date  from  about  this  time,  or,  more 
exactly,  from  1 750.  His  observations  were  print- 
ed after  his  death  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 

During  the  rule  of  Bradley  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory the  French  astronomer  Lacaille  de- 
termined the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon, 
or,  in  other  words,  its  distance  from  the  earth, 
with  much  greater  precision  than  had  been  found 
possible  previously ;  and  Mayer,  of  Gottingen, 
also  completed  a  series  of  lunar  tables,  based  on 
observations  of  eclipses  and  of  occultations  of 
fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  which  were  found  to 
give  the  proper  places  of  the  moon  within  a  min- 
ute and  a  half  of  celestial  longitude.  These 
tables  took  into  account  fifteen  distinct  forms  of 
irregularity.  Bradley  compared  the  actual  cor- 
responding places  of  the  moon  with  the  forecasts 
of  these  tables,  and  reported  in  regard  to  them 
that  they  unquestionably  rendered  it  possible  for 
sailors  to  find  their  position  in  the  open  sea,  by 
observing  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  certain 
standard  fixed  stars,  within  one  degree  of  longi- 
tude, and  that  they  therefore  virtually  fulfilled 
the  object  for  which  a  public  reward  had  been 
ofi^ered.  Mayer's  wife,  in  consequence,  after  his 
death  received  the  sum  of  £3000  from  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  recognition  of  the  important 
service  thus  rendered  to  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion. Mayer's  tables  were  extended  and  oth- 
erwise improved  twelve  years  afterward  by  Ma- 
son, and  the  possible  errors  in  observing  and  cal- 
culating longitude  at  sea  were  pronounced  to  be 
then  further  diminished  very  nearly  one-third. 

In  the  last  year  of  Bradley's  life,  John  Har- 
rison, a  Yorkshire  carpenter  and  mechanic,  ren- 
dered the  construction  of  the  chronometer  so 
perfect  that  it  became  possible  for  the  sailor  to 
carry  Greenwich  time  with  him  through  long 
voyages,  so  that  thenceforth  he  could  make  the 
chronometer  serve  the  same  purpose  as  observing 
the  distance  between  the  moon  and  a  star.  In 
1761  Harrison  sent  a  chronometer  to  Jamaica 
which  went  wrong  only  five  seconds  and  a  tenth 
during  the  voyage,  and  this  it  was  found  would 
not  have  involved  an  error  in  longitude  for  the 
ship's  place  of  more  than  two  miles.  The  sum 
of  £20,000  was  awarded  to  Harrison  by  an  act 
of  Parliament  for  this  improvement  of  the  marine 
chronometer.  The  observation  of  lunar  dis- 
tances at  sea  became  of  only  secondary  impor- 
tance after  this.  But  it  was  still  held  of  great 
consequence,  on  account  of  its  supplying  the 
means  of  checking  and  verifying  the  performance 
of  the  chronometers,  and  of  replacing  them  alto- 
gether in  case  of  accident. 

In  the  year  in  which  Harrison  perfected  the 
construction  of  the  marine  chronometer,  Dr. 
Bliss  succeeded  Bradley  as  Astronomer  Royal. 
But  he  died  within  four  years,  and  so  left  no 
material  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ob- 
servatory. Neville  Maskelyne  followed  him  in 
1765,  and  continued  his  distingui'^hed  services  as 
Astronomer  Royal  for  the  long  term  of  forty-six 


years.  He  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
been  previously  engaged  in  observing  the  transit 
of  Venus  at  St.  Helena  in  1761,  and  co-operated 
in  the  subsequent  observation  of  this  phenomenon 
eight  years  afterward,  on  the  historical  occasion 
when  Cook  was  sent  to  Otaheite.  Maskelyne 
introduced  at  the  Royal  Observatory  the  method 
of  noting  the  transits  of  celestial  bodies  over  a 
system  of  five  vertical  wires  placed  in  the  field  of 
the  telescope,  and  first  ventured  upon  the  refine- 
ment of  i-eckoning  the  meridian  passage  of  a  star 
within  tenths  of  seconds.  The  distinguished 
honor  also  belongs  to  him  of  having  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Nautical  Almanac^  which 
first  appeared  two  years  after  his  appointment  as 
Astronomer  Royal.  He  was  engaged  with  the 
preparation  of  a  fine  mural  circle  for  the  ob- 
servatory when  his  useful  life  was  brought  to  a 
close,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Maskelyne  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  the  French  mathematicians  Laplace 
and  Lagrange  had  been  making  important  prog- 
ress in  investigating  theoretically  the  moon's 
movements.  A  slight  continued  acceleration  of 
the  moon's  rate  of  traveling,  and  a  gradual  shift- 
ing of  the  points  where  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  earth  cross  each  other,  and 
of  the  situation  of  the  moon's  farthest  departure 
from  the  eai  th  in  each  turn  of  its  revolution,  were 
traced  to  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  eccentrici- 
ty of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  disturbing  influence 
of  the  equatorial  bulging  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
varying  distance  of  the  sun,  had  also  been  de- 
tected. In  consequence  of  these  rapid  and  im- 
portant advances  in  theoretical  knowledge  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  thought  it  well  to 
off'er  a  prize  for  new  tables  of  the  moon  in  which 
all  these  discoveries  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Tables  were  published  in  answer  to  this  appeal 
in  1802,  by  Tobias  Burg,  of  Vienna,  and  these 
were  still  further  developed,  as  it  was  then 
thought,  in  1811,  by  the  astronomer  Burckhardt, 
who  discussed  no  less  than  four  hundred  observa- 
tions of  the  moon  for  this  purpose.  The  extend- 
ed tables  of  Burckhardt  were  thenceforth  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  un- 
der the  impression  that  they  were  the  best  then 
available;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  a 
complicated  and  involved  form  of  expression  had 
been  used  in  them,  which  served  to  conceal  for  a 
long  time  certain  inherent  imperfections.  It  was 
only  in  subsequent  years  that  it  was  discovered 
these  tables  allowed  errors  in  the  moon's  calcu- 
lated place  as  large  as  half  a  minute  of  longitude. 

John  Pond  succeeded  Maskelyne  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  add- 
ing a  large  transit  instrument  to  the  equipment 
of  the  place.  He  gave  great  attention  to  estab- 
lishing the  positions  of  standard  fixed  stars  that 
could  be  used  as  the  graduations  of  the  heavens 
from  which  the  moon's  movements  had  to  be 
measured.  The  great  improvement,  however, 
which  he  introduced  into  observational  astrono- 
my, and  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his 
object  of  getting  more  exact  observations  of  the 
fixed  stars,  was  the  very  beautiful  method  of  ob- 
serving the  image  of  the  star  reflected  from  the 
still  surface  of  mercury  at  the  same  instant  that 
the  star  was  seen  through  the  telescope.  The 
half  of  the  angular  measure  that  was  included 
i  between  the  lines  of  sight  in  which  the  two  ob- 
servations were  made  of  necessity  gave  the  height 
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of  the  star  above  the  horizon.  In  this  way  all 
levels  and  plumb-lines  for  getting  the  bearing  of 
the  horizon  were  summarily  dispensed  with. 
The  observation  found  its  own  horizon  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  establishing  reflection  from 
an  absolutely  horizontal  surface.  This  method 
of  getting  observations  above  the  horizon  is  of 
the  most  exquisite  perfection  of  delicacy  and  ex- 
actness, and  is  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  it  is 
still  in  use  in  observing  altitudes  and  polar  dis- 
tances with  the  great  meridian  instruments  at 
Greenwich. 

The  seventh  individual  in  the  series  of  distin- 
guished men,  which  completes  the  list  of  the 
Astronomers  Royal  of  Great  Britain,  is  Sir 
George  Biddell  Airy,  who  succeeded  Pond  in 
183;"),  and  still  happily  fills  the  place  of  "astro- 
nomical observer"  at  the  great  national  observa- 
tory. It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  enumerate 
all  the  good  services  that  this  energetic  veteran 
has  rendered  in  his  long  term  of  thirty-nine  years' 
service.  But  some  of  these  must  be  named  on 
account  of  the  direct  bearing  they  have  upon  the 
perturbational  history  of  the  moon  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  tables  of  the  moon's  movements. 
While  Mr.  Airy  was  yet  directing  the  operations 
of  the  observatory  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge he  introduced  the  admirable  and  most 
important  practice  of  having  all  current  observa- 
tions at  once  reduced,  with  the  necessary  refine- 
ments of  correction,  and  printed  side  by  side 
with  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  tables  that 
presumably  represent  them,  so  that  each  particu- 
lar failure  in  the  table  might  be  apparent  at  a 
glance.  Before  this  period  all  the  moon  observa- 
tions had  been  taken  by  meridian  instruments ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  place  of  the  moon  was  noted 
on  the  instant  that  it  crossed  the  meridian,  by 
measuring  its  height  in  declination  above  some 
standard  fixed  star,  and  its  distance  in  right  as- 
cension from  the  same  star  counted  in  seconds  of 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  consecutive  merid- 
ian passages  of  the  moon  and  star.  This  method 
of  observing  is  very  exact,  but  it  of  necessity 
limits  very  materially  the  number  of  moon  ob- 
servations that  can  be  made.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  present  Astronomer  Royal  had  fairly  en- 
tered upon  his  career  of  public  service,  he  set 
himself  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  the  observa- 
tory an  instrument  by  which  good  observations 
of  the  moon  could  be  taken  out  of  the  meridian. 
The  instrument  which  he  constructed  for  this 
purpose  was  the  fine  altazimuth,  that  is  still  in 
use,  and  that  answers  the  end  for  which  it  was 
contrived  admirably.  With  it  the  position  of 
the  moon  is  compared  with  that  of  standard  fixed 
stars  when  it  is  still  far  from  the  meridian  on 
either  side,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance, the  moon  is  also  observed  in  a  part  of  its 
orbit  in  which  no  observation  at  all  can  be  taken 
upon  the  meridian,  and  in  which  part,  tlierefore, 
there  was  ])reviously  no  means  of  checking  off  its 
irregularities  of  pace.  By  this  expedient  of 
extra-meridional  observation  the  number  of  sat- 
isfactory observations  of  the  moon  has  been 
trebled.  In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Airy  printed  the 
reduced  and  corrected  observations  of  eight  thou- 
sand ]jlaees  of  the  moon  that  had  been  made  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  between  and  18;U), 

and  whicli  ha(i,  up  to  that  time,  been  of  no  prac- 
tical avail,  on  account  of  not  having  had  these 
essential   reductions   and  corrections  applied. 


Other  notable  improvements  in  instrumental 
work  that  have  been  effected  by  the  present 
Astronomer  Royal  are  the  adoption  of  a  plan, 
which  he  himself  devised,  of  taking  the  observa- 
tion of  both  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a 
star  upon  the  meridian  by  the  same  instrument, 
instead  of  employing  two  instruments  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  was  previously  done ;  and  the  fusion  of 
the  two  great  meridian  instruments,  namely,  the 
transit  and  the  mural  circle,  into  one,  so  that 
both  declinations  and  right  ascensions  can  be 
read  ofi:'  at  one  observation,  instead  of  requiring 
two  instruments  and  two  observers.  The  transit 
circle  which  has  thus  been  introduced  at  Green- 
wich has  now  superseded  the  double-instrument 
system  at  all  the  best  observatories. 

The  near  approach  to  perfection  which  the 
lunar  theory  and  the  tables  of  the  moon  have 
made  has  mainly  resulted  from  two  centuries  of 
unintermittent  work  at  the  national  observatory, 
which  commenced  with  Plamsteed,  and  which, 
happily,  has  not  yet  ended  with  Airy.  It  is,  at 
the  present  time,  just  two  full  centuries  since  the 
warrant  was  issued  by  the  second  Charles  for  the 
appointment  of  an  "astronomical  observer"  to 
look  after  the  scientific  interests  of  navigation, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  notable  circumstance  that 
through  this  long  stretch  of  two  hundred  years 
there  have  been  only  seven  Astronomers  Royal. 
If  the  one  exceptionally  short-lived  Astronomer 
Royal  be  withdrawn  from  the  list,  the  official 

j  lives  of  the  remaining  six  make  up  the  term  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  years,  and  this  gives 
very  nearly  thirty-three  years  for  the  official  life 
of  each  individual  of  the  series — a  very  fair  al- 

!  lowance  indeed,  considering  the  work  that  is 
accomplished  in  the  time. 

THE  SPECIES  OF  AMERICAN  SQUIRRELS. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  thorough  of  American 
zoologists,  has  lately  published  a  synopsis  of  the 

i  general  results  obtained  by  him  from  an  investi- 
gation of  the  American  Sciuridce,  or  mammals 
belonging  to  the  squirrel  group,  including  the 
squirrels  proper,  the  flying- squirrels,  ground- 

I  squirrels,  marmots,  etc.  As  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  based  upon  the  immense  amount  and 
variety  of  material  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  he  has  occasion  to  reduce  the  num- 

j  ber  of  species  still  lower  than  that  allowed  by 
Professor  Baird  in  his  monographs  of  the  same 
forms,  finding  that  many  of  those  which  have 

I  hitherto  been  considered  as  species  are  in  reality 
merely  climatic  or  geographical  races,  several 
of  which  are  referable  to  a  common  type. 

A  striking  generalization  obtained  in  his  in- 
vestigations has  reference  to  the  increasing  in- 
tensity of  color  of  the  species  in  proceeding  from 
the  north  southward,  this  being  very  evident  in 

I  the  fox-squirrel  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  the 

'  belly  of  winch  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range 

j  is  almost  white,  while  in  specimens  from  Lower 
Louisiana  it  is  reddisli-fulvous,  or  a  deep  orange. 
Equally  decided  differences  exist  in  specimens  of 
the  same  species  as  they  proceed  from  east  to  west. 

Mr.  Allen  now  considers  that  Ave  iiave  at  least 
five  more  or  less  well  marked  areas  characterized 
by  certain  peculiarities  of  color  variation  in  mam- 
mals and  birds,  as  well  as  by  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  ai'eas,  the  prevalent  tendencies  of 
change  of  color,  and  the  amount  of  aqueous  pre- 
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cipitation.  The  first  of  these  regions  is  that  of 
the  Atlantic  slope,  which  includes  not  only  the 
country  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  British  possessions,  extending  westward 
as  far  as  Fort  Simpson,  and  northward  and  west- 
ward to  Alaska,  including,  apparently,  all  that 
territory  north  of  the  Alaskan  Mountains  and 
having  an  annual  rain-fall  of  about  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  inches.  This  region,  in  view  of  its 
great  extent,  he  selects  as  representing  the  aver- 
age or  normal  type  of  color,  the  variation  in  oth- 
er regions  being  in  the  direction  of  intensity. 

The  second  region  embraces  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  or  more  properly  the  Mississippi  Basin, 
and  is  termed  the  Mississippi  Region.  Here 
the  annual  rain-fall  reaches  forty-five  to  fifty- 
five  inches,  and  sometimes  more.  In  this  re- 
gion the  tendency  is  to  an  increase  of  fulvous 
and  rufous  tints,  these  reaching  their  maximum 
in  the  limited  area  of  greatest  humidity,  al- 
though a  general  increase  of  color  is  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  the  region. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
forms  the  thii  d  region,  to  be  called  the  Colorado 
Region,  as  including  the  greater  part  of  that  Ter- 
ritory within  its  limits.  Here  the  general  tend- 
ency is  to  an  increase  of  intensity  of  colors,  as 
compared  with  the  region  west  of  it,  with  a  de- 
velopment of  rufous  and  fulvous  tints.  The  hu- 
midity here  is  less  than  that  in  either  of  the  oth- 
er regions  named,  the  rain-fall  being  only  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  inches. 

The  fourth  area  Mr.  Allen  calls  the  Canipes- 
trian  Region,  and  includes  the  arid  plains  and 
deserts  of  the  continent,  containing  not  only  the 
"great  plains,"  so  called,  but  the  plains  of  Utah, 
Nevada,  Western  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  southwest  to  Lower  California.  Here 
the  rain-fall  ranges  from  three  inches  to  twenty, 
being  below  fifteen  generally.  Here  a  general 
paleness  of  color  is  the  distinctive  feature. 

The  fifth  region,  called  the  Columbian  Region, 
begins  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  about  the  fortieth 
parallel,  and  embraces  a  comparatively  narrow 
belt  to  Sitka.  Its  peculiarities  are  most  strong- 
ly developed  west  of  the  Cascade  Eange  north  of 
45°,  and  prevail  eastward  nearly  to  the  main 
chain  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The  average 
rain-fall  is  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  inches. 
The  prevalent  tendency  in  color  is  to  dusky  and 
fuscous  rather  than  rufous  tints. 

Other  subdivisions  of  a  similar  character  Mr. 
Allen  thinks  may  be  desirable,  and  may  need  to 
be  made  hereafter,  especially  for  the  southern  half 
of  Florida,  which  is  characterized  by  excessive  hu- 
midity and  a  subtropical  intensity  of  color ;  and 
it  maybe  necessary  to  recognize  as  a  distinct  dis- 
trict the  almost  rainless  portions  of  the  Cainpes- 
trian  Region. 

Mr.  Allen  in  this  communication  refers  again 
to  the  relation  between  color  and  humidity  pre- 
viously enunciated  by  him,  remarking  that  jthe 
best  mode  of  expressing  it  is  to  say  that  a  de- 
crease of  humidity  is  accompanied  by  the  de- 
crease of  intensity  of  color,  this  evidently  result- 
ing from  exposure  to  the  bleaching  effect  of  in- 
tense sunlight  and  a  dry,  often  intensely  heated, 
atmosphere.  He  refers  to  the  condition  of  mel- 
anism as  a  race  characteristic  in  mammals,  and 
confirms  the  generalization  of  Professor  Baird 
that  but  few  mammals  possess  this  in  a  specific 
form,  and  that  where  it  occurs  in  such  groups  as 


the  squirrels,  the  wolves,  foxes,  cats,  etc.,  the  in- 
dividual must  be  considered  as  a  melanistic  form 
of  some  race  the  normal  color  of  which  is  differ- 
ent, generally  fulvous  or  rufous. 

Mr.  Allen's  paper  embraces  a  list  of  the  species 
of  North  American  Sciuridce  which  he  considers 
permanent,  and  among  the  true  squirrels  he  al- 
lows but  five  that  are  permanent  where  Audubon 
gives  twenty-four.  He,  however,  recognizes  in 
addition  seven  geographical  varieties,  making 
the  whole  number  of  permanently  distinct  forms 
twelve.  Of  flying-squirrels  he  allows  but  one 
species;  of  the  genus  Tamias,  or  the  ground- 
squirrels,  he  gives  three  ;  of  the  Spermophilus, 
eleven ;  of  the  prairie-dogs,  tivo  ;  and  of  the  true 
marmots,  three — making  twenty  species  in  all. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  JUPITER. 
Dr.  Lohse  has  investigated  the  velocity  of  the 
rotation  of  the  cloud  layers  of  Jupiter  at  differ- 
ent degrees  of  latitude  on  that  planet.  He  finds 
that,  in  general,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Jupi- 
ter, there  is  a  greater  stability  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  than  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  equator,  where  the  velocity  of  the  rotating 
masses  is  increased  by  wind.  He  sees  in  this 
fact  a  probability  that  trade-winds  prevail  there 
as  upon  our  earth. 

THE  THEORY  OF  ERRORS  OF  OBSERVATION. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce,  in  an  interesting  article  on 
the  laws  of  errors  of  observation,  and  the  nature 
of  the  so-called  personal  equation,  gives  the  re- 
sults of  some  experiments  made  upon  an  entirely 
untrained  observer,  a  young  man  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  had  no  previous  experience 
whatever  in  observations.    He  was  required  to 
answer  a  signal  consisting  of  a  sharp  sound  like 
a  rap,  his  answer  being  made  by  tapping  upon  a 
telegraph  operator's  key  nicely  adjusted.  Both 
the  original  rap  and  the  observer's  tap  were  re- 
corded by  means  of  a  delicate  chromoscope,  and 
five  hundred  observations  were  made  on  every 
week-day  during  a  month.    It  was  found  that 
on  the  first  day  the  observations  were  scattered 
through  a  very  large  range  of  error,  the  differ- 
ence in  time  between  the  records  of  the  event 
and  of  the  observation  varying  in  fact  between 
the  extreme  values  from  0.16  to  0.98  of  a  sec- 
ond.   The  personal  equation  proper  on  the  sec- 
ond day  was  between  0.2  and  0.3  of  a  second, 
and  from  that  time  it  steadily  decreased  until  it 
amounted  only  to  one-seventh  of  a  second ;  it 
then  gradually  increased  until  the  twelfth  day, 
when  it  amounted  to  0.22  of  a  second.  While 
this  variation  in  personal  equation  occurred,  the 
range  of  errors  or  discordances  was  constantly 
decreasing,  until  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  the 
probable  error  of  the  result  does  not  exceed  one- 
eightieth  of  a  second.    This  is  considered  to 
clearly  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  practice 
in  training  the  nerves  for  observation ;  and  he 
recommends  that  transit  observers  be  kept  in 
constant  training  by  means  of  similar  observa- 
tion of  an  artificial  event,  which  can  be  repeated 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  it  not  being  essential,  he 
thinks,  that  those  observations  should  very  close- 
ly imitate  the  transit  of  a  star  over  the  wires  of 
a  telescope,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves  whicli  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  training  more  than  any  thing  peculiar  to  this 
or  that  kind  of  observation. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber.— Numerous  political  State  Conventions 
have  been  held,  as  follows :  Alabama  Republican, 
at  Montgomery,  August  22,  nominating  Mr.White 
and  Mr.  Street  for  Congressmen  at  large ;  Ohio 
Democratic,  at  Columbus,  August  25,  nominating 
William  Bell  for  Secretary  of  State ;  Michigan 
Republican,  at  Lansing,  August  26,  nominating 
J.  J.  Bagley  for  Governor ;  Illinois  Democratic, 
at  Springfield,  August  26,  nominating  Charles 
Carroll  for  State  Treasurer ;  Kansas  Republican, 
at  Topeka,  August  26,  nominating  Thomas  A. 
Osburne  for  Governor;  Pennsylvania  Democratic, 
at  Pittsburg,  August  26,  nominating  W.  J.  Wood- 
ward for  Supreme  Judge ;  Virginia  Conservative, 
at  Richmond,  August  27,  nominating  for  Gov- 
ernor ex-Governor  Gilbert  C.  Walker  ;  Missouri 
Democratic,  at  St.  Louis,  August  27,  nominating 
Charles  H.  Hardin  for  Governor;  New  Jersey 
Republican,  at  Trenton,  August  27,  nominating 
George  A.  Halsey  for  Governor;  Ohio  Repub- 
lican, at  Columbus,  September  2,  nominating  A. 
T.  Wikoff  for  Secretary  of  State  ;  Nebraska  Re- 
publican, at  Lincoln,  September  2,  nominating 
Silas  Garber  for  Governor ;  Missouri  People's,  at 
Jefferson  City,  September  2,  nominating  William 
Gentry  for  Governor ;  Nebraska  Independent,  at 
Lincoln,  September  8,  nominating  J.  F.  Garden- 
er for  Governor;  Arkansas  Democratic,  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  September  8,  approving  the  new  State 
constitution,  and  nominating  Elisha  T.  Baxter 
for  Governor ;  South  Carolina  Republican,  at  Co- 
lumbia, September  8,  nominating  D.  H.  Cham- 
berlain for  Governor ;  New  York  Liberal,  at  Al- 
bany, September  9,  but  after  passing  resolutions 
adjourned  to  the  29th,  making  no  nominations ; 
Massachusetts  Democratic,  at  Worcester,  Sep- 
tember 9,  nominating  William  Gaston  for  Gov- 
ernor ;  Michigan  Democratic,  at  Kalamazoo, 
September  10,  nominating  Henry  Chamberlin ; 
New  Jersey  Democratic,  at  Trenton,  September 
15,  nominating  Judge  Bedle  for  Governor;  New 
York  Democratic,  at  Syracuse,  September  16, 
nominating  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  Governor ;  New 
York  Republican,  at  Utica,  September  23,  nom- 
inating John  A,  Dix  for  Governor. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tions resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  and  the  third  term.  The  South 
Carolina  Republican  Convention  openly  advo- 
cated a  third  term  for  President  Grant. 

The  majority  in  Ohio  against  the  new  consti- 
tution is  officially  reported  as  147,284. 

The  election  in  Vermont,  September  1,  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  Peck  (Republican)  for  Gov- 
ernor by  a  majority  of  about  22,000.  Luke  P. 
Poland  was  not  returned  to  Congress.  The  Re- 
publicans elected  183  members  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  the  Democrats 
48,  while  there  are  four  members  representing 
neither  ])arty.  The  last  House  consisted  of  216 
Republicans  and  32  Democrats  and  Liberals. 

The  election  in  Maine,  September  14,  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  Dingley  (Republican)  for 
Governor  bv  a  mnjoritv  of  between  1 1,000  and 
12,000. 

By  the  September  election  in  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory Mr.  Steele,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 


Delegate,  was  returned  to  Congress  by  a  major- 
ity of  from  500  to  600. 

There  have  been  local  disturbances  in  the 
South  arising  out  of  conflicts  between  the  white 
and  colored  people.  A  riot  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  August  19-22,  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  Governor  Leslie  called  upon  the 
State  militia  to  restore  order.  In  Trenton,  Gib- 
son County,  Tennessee,  a  jail  was  broken  into, 
August  25,  and  a  number  of  colored  prisoners 
were  murdered.  In  the  same  place  Julia  Hay- 
den,  a  colored  school-teacher,  was  murdered. 
Governor  Brown  has  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
perpetrators  of  these  outrages. 

In  Louisiana  the  conflict  temporarily  assumed 
an  alarming  aspect.  The  sentiment  which  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  secret  organization  known 
as  the  White  League — a  sentiment  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  name  of  the  order — was  rein- 
forced by  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  citizens  with  the  existing  State  government. 
These  combined  elements  found  expression  in  a 
mass-meeting  in  New  Orleans,  September  14, 
called  together  to  protest  against  the  seizure  of 
arms  of  private  citizens.  The  meeting  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  commissioned 
to  call  upon  Governor  Kellogg  and  to  request 
him  to  abdicate  his  office.  The  request  was  re- 
fused. The  members  of  the  White  League  and 
other  citizens  in  arms  stationed  themselves  at 
the  intersection  of  the  streets  on  the  south  side 
of  Canal  Street,  from  the  river  to  Claiborne 
Street.  In  the  mean  time  D.  B.  Penn,  the  can- 
didate in  the  last  State  election  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  had  issued  a  proclamation  charging 
Kellogg  with  having  usurped  the  government, 
and  calling  upon  "the  militia  of  the  State,  em- 
bracing all  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  years,  without  regard  to  color  or 
previous  condition,  to  arm,  and  assemble  under 
their  respective  officers  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing the  usurpers  from  power."  Barricades  were 
erected  by  the  citizens,  and  when  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  appeared  on  Canal  Street  a  sharp 
conflict  followed,  in  which  the  police  were  de- 
feated. On  the  citizens'  side  eight  were  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the 
police  nine  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  out- 
break the  entire  State  government  was  revolu- 
tionized, and  Governor  Kellogg  was  a  refugee 
in  the  Custom-house.-  On  the  16th  President 
Grant  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  to  disperse  within  five 
days.  On  the  18th  the  government  was  sur- 
rendered to  Kellogg  under  protest.  There  was 
no  conflict  between  the  citizens  and  the  United 
States  troops. 

There  have  been  conflicts  with  the  hostile  In- 
dians in  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  in  which 
the  United  States'  forces  have  been  uniformly 
successful. 

The  military  head-quarters  of  the  United  States 
army  was  removed  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  by  order  of  General  Sherman, 
dated  September  5,  to  take  effect  October  14. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  celebrated  in  Carpenters'  Hall, 
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Philadelphia.  An  oration  was  delivered  by  Hen- 
ry A.  Brown. 

Senator  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  has  written 
a  letter  to  Truman  Smith  in  which  he  says  that 
the  effect  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  will  be  "the 
destruction  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  South, 
and  the  certain  injury  of  the  colored  people." 

Four  hundred  Mormons  sailed  from  Liverpool 
for  this  country  September  2. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made,  August 
24,  to  assassinate  President  Prado,  of  Peru. 

The  Bishop  of  Yucatan  has  issued  an  edict 
threatening  to  excommunicate  all  Roman  Cath- 
olics who  contract  civil  marriages. 

Don  Carlos,  August  6,  issued  a  manifesto  "to 
the  Christian  powers,"  claiming  that  his  is  the 
party  of  order,  and  protesting  against  the  calum- 
nies that  have  been  published  against  him  and 
his  adherents.  The  Carlists  have  sustained  sev- 
eral defeats. 

The  Spanish  ministry  of  Senor  Zabala  resigned 
early  in  September,  and  a  new  ministry  was  form- 
ed by  Senor  Sagasta. 

The  Bonapartists,  encouraged  by  local  suc- 
cesses in  some  of  the  departments  of  France, 
have  recently  assumed  a  bolder  tone.  M.  Ber- 
ger,  their  candidate  for  the  Assembly  from 
Maine-et-Loire,  openly  proclaimed  his  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  the  empire.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  not  promising,  however.  He  ob- 
tained only  25,000  votes,  while  the  Republican 
candidate  received  45,000,  and  the  government 
candidate  25,000. 

Great  Britain  and  Turkey  declined  to  sign 
the  protocol  of  the  Brussels  International  Con- 
gress. 

The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  of  Russia  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  August  28. 

Advices  from  India  of  August  24  stated  that 
8,000,000  persons  were  still  dependent  on  the 
government  on  account  of  the  Bengal  famine. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  monument  to  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  was 
dedicated  in  Lyon  Park,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
September  13. 

Prominent  among  the  charities  instituted  by 
the  St.  John's  Guild  are  the  summer  excursions 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  sick  children.  Thus  far 
there  have  been  eighteen  of  these  excursions. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  praiseworthy 
effort  is  conveyed  by  the  statistics  of  the  first 
nine  of  these  excursions,  the  benefits  of  which 
were  shared  by  7441  persons.  The  provisions 
consumed  consisted  of  2670  pounds  of  beef,  3530 


quarts  of  milk,  2100  loaves  of  bread,  two  barrels 
of  sugar,  190  pounds  of  tea,  1100  pounds  of  rice, 
and  254  pounds  of  butter.  This  society  is  ac- 
complishing important  results.  It  has  divided 
the  entire  city  into  medical  districts,  furnishing 
for  each  one  competent  physician,  to  reach  the 
needs  of  those  not  cared  for  by  the  dispensaries  ; 
and  it  furnishes  medicines  and  pays  for  prescrip- 
tions. Last  winter  in  its  various  fields  of  char- 
ity this  society  had  35,000  beneficiaries. 

John  F.  Lacey,  September  1,  crossed  Long 
Island  Sound  in  a  row-boat  twelve  feet  long, 
drawn  by  a  kite.  The  distance  was  twenty-two 
miles.    There  were  two  men  in  the  boat. 

DISASTERS. 

September  19. — Burning  of  the  Granite  Mill 
No.  1  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Over  twen- 
ty operatives,  mostly  girls,  were  killed,  and  thir- 
ty-six injured. 

September  22. — Collision  on  the  Belvidere 
Railroad,  near  Warren,  New  Jersey,  caused  by 
an  open  switch.   One  killed  and  several  wounded. 

August  24. — Colliery  explosion  near  Hanley, 
vStaffordshire,  England.    Eight  miners  killed. 

September  7. — Great  fire  in  Meiningen,  Ger- 
many. Loss  in  buildings  alone  $3,000,000. 
Nearly  700  families  made  homeless. 

September  11. — Collision  on  the  Great  East- 
ern Railway,  near  Norwich,  England.  Twenty 
killed  and  fifty  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

August  23. — In  New  York  city.  Colonel  Will- 
iam C.  Alexander,  President  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

September  2. — At  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
Major-General  John  G.  Foster,  U.S.A.,  aged 
fifty  years. — At  Springfield,  Ohio,  the  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Morris,  senior  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  aged  eighty  years. 

September  7. — In  Manchester,  Massachusetts, 
Frederick  B.  Conway,  the  actor,  aged  fifty-four 
years. 

September  15. — At  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  the  distinguished 
jurist,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

August  24. — At  his  country-seat,  Cotswold 
Hills,  near  Gloucester,  England,  Sidney  Dobell, 
the  poet,  aged  fifty  years. 

August  27. — In  England,  John  Henry  Foley, 
sculptor. 

September  13. — At  his  residence  in  Valricher, 
France,  Fran9ois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot,  states- 
man and  author,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 


BEFORE  the  destruction,  in  part,  of  the  Libra- 
ry of  the  United  States  at  Washington  city 
several  years  ago,  there  was  in  that  library  a  pam- 
phlet which  contained  an  account  of  a  transac- 
tion at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  which  ought  not  to 
pass  into  oblivion. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  American 
Revolution  Dr.  Gustavns  Warfield,  distinguished 
for  his  intelligence  and  patriotism,  resided  on  Elk 
Ridge,  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  and 
was  captain  of  a  volunteer  uniformed  company 


of  cavalry.  A  friend  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of 
government  of  Maryland,  notified  the  doctor  that 
two  ships  loaded  with  tea  were  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  that  city,  and  were  about  to  land  their 
cargoes.  Determined  to  arrest  the  proceeding. 
Dr.  Warfield  distributed  promptly  invitations  to 
the  members  of  his  troop  of  horse  and  to  his 
neighbors  generally  to  a  dinner,  to  be  served  up 
in  a  grove  near  his  residence.  A  large  company 
assembled,  and,  after  enjoying  the  dinner,  re- 
solved unanimously  that  the  landing  of  the  tea 
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at  Annapolis  ought  to  be  arrested  at  all  hazards. 
Every  member  of  the  doctor's  cavalry  company 
volunteered  for  the  required  service,  and  forth- 
with followed  the  lead  of  their  captain  to  Annap- 
olis, where  they  compelled  the  merchants  who 
had  received  portions  of  the  tea  which  had  been 
landed  to  throw  it  into  the  harbor,  and  com- 
pelled the  captain  of  the  ship  from  which  the  tea 
had  not  been  landed  to  throw  his  cargo  over- 
board ;  and  they  then  returned  to  their  homes. 

It  is  due  to  the  participants  in  this  affair  to 
say  that  it  antedates  the  occurrence  Avhen  the 
tea  was  thrown  into  the  harbor  of  Boston. 

A  ludicrous  incident  at  the  dinner  of  Dr,  War- 
field  served  to  light  up  with  merriment  the  stern 
faces  of  those  who  had  resolved  to  do  what  v/as 
then  rightly  considered  a  daring  deed. 

Among  the  assembled  guests  there  was  an  old 
man  who  was  not  accustomed  to  see  at  his  own 
home  piles  of  provisions  such  as  met  his  eye 
when  the  dinner  was  spread.  Feeling  his  appe- 
tite stimulated  by  the  prospect  before  him,  he 
took  possession  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  ham,  and 
having  walked  to  a  distance  and  seated  himself 
in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak,  soon,  with  the 
aid  of  his  jackknife,  disposed  of  his  share  of  the 
feast.  Then  walking  back  to  join  the  crowd, 
wiping  his  knife  on  his  leather  breeches,  which 
had  neither  been  changed  nor  cleaned  for  long 
years,  and  with  a  countenance  glowing  with  grat- 
ification, he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  neighbors,  if  this 
be  war,  God  grant  we  may  never  have  peace 
again !" 


Some  time  since  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  Dur- 
ham Castle.  The  "lions"  were  shown  to  them 
by  an  elderly  female  of  a  sour,  solemn,  and  dig- 
nified aspect.  In  the  course  of  their  peregrina- 
tions they  came  to  the  celebrated  tapestry  for 
which  the  castle  is  so  famed. 

"These,"  said  the  guide,  in  true  showman 
style,  flavored  with  a  dash  of  piety  to  suit  the 
subject,  and  pointing  to  several  groups  of  figures 
upon  the  tapestry — "these  represent  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Jacob. " 

"Oh  yes — how  pretty!"  said  a  young  lady; 
and  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  two  figures  in 
somewhat  close  proximity,  she  continued,  "I 
suppose  that  is  Jacob  kissing  Rachel  ?" 

"No,  madam,"  responded  the  indignant  guide, 
with  crushing  dignity,  "that  is  Jacob  wrestling 
with  the  angel.^^ 

The  men  haw-hawed,  the  young  lady  sub- 
sided, and  ofi^ered  no  further  expository  remarks, 
but  groaned  under  a  sense  of  unworthiness  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  visit. 


*'  Some  years  ago,"  says  the  correspondent  who 
furnished  the  above,  "  I  had  business  which  ne- 
cessitated a  journey  to  a  small  hamlet  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  Nottingham,  England,  where 
I  was  then  residing.  There  being  no  railway 
connecting  with  the  place,  I  w^as  compelled  to 
make  the  trip  on  horseback ;  and  as  the  weather 
was  bitterly  cold,  I  was  pretty  well  frozen  by  the 
time  I  arrived  at  my  destination.  After  trans- 
acting my  business,  I  was  about  to  prepare  for 
return,  when  my  host,  a  quaint  specimen  of  an 
almost  extinct  species,  the  English  yeoraan, 
turning  to  his  wife,  said, 

"  'Missis,  p'raps  Mr.  Stone 'd  like  to  take  a 


glass  o'  hot  rum  an'  waiter.  It  ud  warm  him 
up  a  bit  a-goin'  home.' 

"The  old  dame,  darting  at  him  a  look  con- 
taining several  condensed  curtain  lectures,  re- 
plied, 

"  'Rum  an'  watter  !  I'd  like  to  know  where 
the  rum  an'  waiter's  to  come  from !  We  only 
had  a  quartern  at  first,  an  you've  had  the  stom- 
achache three  times  since  I  got  it  V 

"  I  stifled  my  feelings  until  I  got  outside,  and 
then  I  '  exploded,' the  na'ive  confession  of  the 
old  lady  as  to  her  husband's  device  for  procuring 
a  drop  of  the  '  crater'  being  altogether  too  much 
for  my  gravity." 


The  Atlanta  (Georgia)  News  contains  an 
amusing  account  of  the  marriage  of  two  colored 
persons,  Andrew  and  Susy,  field  hands,  of  un- 
impeachable Guinea  blood,  each  of  whom  was 
over  fifty  years  of  age.  With  the  utmost  gravi- 
ty the  preacher  began : 

"Andrew,  does  you  lub  dis  yer  woman?" 

"  I  duz  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"Will  you  promise  to  stick  close  froo  time 
an'  'tarnity,  renonncin'  all  oders  an'  cleabin'  to 
her  for  eber  an'  eber  an'  amen  ?" 

"Iwilldat." 

"Will  you  lub,  honor,  an'  'bey — " 

"Hold  on  dar,  Ole  Jack!"  interrupted  the 
groom,  with  no  little  show  of  indignation ;  "  'tain't 
no  use  talkin'  to  dis  nigger  'bout  'beyin'  de  wim- 
men-folks — enny  'cept  ole  miss!" 

"  Silence,  dar,  you  owdumptious  nigger !"  roar- 
ed the  wrathful  preacher.  "What  fur  you  go 
fur  spilin'  de  grabity  ob  de  'casion  ?  Dis  yer's 
only  matter  ob  form,  an'  in'spensible  to  de  'ca- 
sion. Now  don't  you  go  fur  to  open  your  black 
mouf  until  de  time  fur  you  to  speak.  Will  you 
promise  to  lub,  honor,  an'  'bey"  (Andrew  still 
shaking  his  head  ominously  at  the  obnoxious 
word)  "dis  yer  nigger,  Susy,  furnishin*  her  wid 
all  tings  needed  fur  comfort  an'  happiness,  an' 
protectin'  from  sufl'erin'  an'  makin'  smoove  de 
path  of  all  her  precedin'  days  to  come  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  mus'  say  yes  to  dat,"  said  An- 
drew, meekly. 

"Den  I  pronounce  dese  yer  two  couples  to  be 
man  an'  wife,  an'  whom  de  Lord  has  joined  to- 
gedder  let  no  man  go  fur  to  put  dem  asunder." 

Here  an  uproar  arose  among  the  blacks,  be- 
tokening a  dilemma  entirely  unforeseen  by  Old 
Jack.  For,  inasmuch  as  he  had  forgotten  to  re- 
quire the  usual  vows  of  Susy,  they  insisted  that, 
however  firmly  Andrew  might  be  bound  by  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  Susy  was  still  single,  and 
the  pair  were  but  half  married.  The  matter  was 
at  last  adjusted  b}'-  the  preacher  commencing  the 
ceremony  over  again,  by  which  means  the  couple 
were  firmly  united,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

A  VERY  entertaining  book  is  Hampton  and  its 
Students,  and  "Two  of  its  Teachers"  give  some 
curious  instances  of  the  ways  and  humors  of  the 
colored  man.  The  following  dialogue  is  from  a 
chapter  on  "  Incomplete  Sanctification,"  in  which 

I  a  negro  is  stating  his  "experiences  :" 

"  '  When  you've  got  de  glory  in  your  soul,  you 
can't  help  a-hollerin'  an'  a-slioutin'.' 

!     "  '  Then,  as  you  have  experienced  religion,  Mr. 

i  Jarvis,  I  suppose  you  have  forgiven  your  old 
master,  haven't  you  ?' 

!     "It  was  an  unexpected  blow.    The  glow  died 
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out  of  his  face,  and  his  head  dropped.  There 
was  evidently  a  mental  struggle.  Then  he 
straightened  himself,  his  features  set  for  an  inev- 
itable conclusion,  'Yes,  Sah  !  I's  forgub  him  ;  de 
Lord  knows  I's  forgub  him ;  but' — and  his  eye 
kindled  as  the  human  nature  burst  forth — 'but 
/'c?  yib  my  oder  leg  to  meet  him  in  battle  /' " 


An  old  negro  woman  relates  how  her  fourteen 
children  had  been  sold  away  from  her,  and  what 
her  feelings  were  when,  at  the  time  of  the  war, 
she  saw  the  Union  flag  hanging  across  the  street, 
a  sign  that  deliverance  was  at  hand : 

"An'  den  I  spreads  out  my  two  arras  wide — 
so — an'  I  hugs  dat  ole  flag  up  to  my  bress — so — 
an'  I  kisses  it,  an'  I  kisses  it,  an'  I  says,  '  Oh ! 
bress  you,  bress  you,  bress  you !  Oh !  why 
didn't  you  come  sooner,  an'  sabe  jes  one  ob  my 
chil'en!'  An'  den  de  Yankees  come  a-marchin' 
up  de  street,  wid  de  band  a-playin',  an'  de  peo- 
ple a-shoutin',  an'  I  was  cryin'  so  I  couldn't  see 
nuffin,  till  all  at  once  I  'membered  what  my  ole 
missis  tell  me,  an'  I  wiped  my  eyes,  an'  looked  to 
see  ef  dey  did  hab  horns  fur  sartin." 


A  MORE  characteristic  sketch  is  that  of  a  col- 
ored preacher,  Father  Parker.  His  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  fully  satisfied  when  he  head- 
ed the  procession  in  Norfolk  on  the  day  when 
the  Emancipation  was  proclaimed  in  1863  : 

"  I  went  an'  headed  dem  colored  people, 
a-ridin'  in  dat  yer  carridge,  a-settin'  back  on  dem 
yer  cushions.  An'  I  sot  back — so — an'  lifted 
up  my  eyes,  an'  seed  de  Union  flag  a-wavin'  an' 
a-wavin'  ober  my  head — so — an'  de  music  a-play- 
in' an'  de  people  a-shoutin',  an'  I  said,  '  O  Lord ! 
can  dis  be  me,  ole  Bill  Parker,  slave  forty  year, 
a-settin'  back  in  dis  yer  carridge,  on  dese  yer  cush- 
ions, wid  de  ole  flag  a-flyin  ober  my  head,  a-ridin' 
along  at  de  head  ob  dis  percession  of  free  men  ?' 
An  I  sot  back  /" 


The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  cabin  and 
plantation  songs,  some  of  which  are  sung  by  the 
Jubilee  tSingers.  The  negro  melody  is  commonly 
very  sweet,  but  the  negro  theology  is  somewhat 
grotesque,  judging  from  the  following  hymn  : 

0  saints  an'  sinners !  will  you  go 

See  de  hebbenly  land? 
I'm  gwine  up  to  hebben  fur  to  see  my  robe— 
Gwine  to  see  my  robe,  an'  try  it  on : 
It's  brighter  dan  dat  glitterin'  sun. 

I'm  a-gwine  to  keep  a-climbin'  higb, 
Till  I  meet  dem  angels  in  de  sky; 
Dem  pooty  angels  I  shall  see : 
Why  don't  de  debbel  let  me  be? 

1  tell  you  what  I  like  de  best- 
It  is  dem  shoutin'  Methodess ; 
We  shout  so  loud  de  debbel  look, 

An'  he  gets  away  wid  his  clooven  foot. 

See  de  hebbenly  land. 


The  London  Cotirt  Circular  is  a  paper  given' 
almost  exclusively  to  records  of  what  is  doing 
and  about  to  be  done  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England.  The  paper  is  enlivened 
somewhat  by  a  column  of  what  purports  to  be 
English  humor,  the  average  quality  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  specimen  : 

"A  recent  story  of  a  hapless  visitor  to  the  sea- 
side who  found  that  the  rooms  he  was  going  to 
occupy  with  his  family  had  just  been  vacated  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  died  of  confluent  small- 


pox and  left  the  place  a  corpse  reminds  me  of 
another  story  in  which  the  gay  cadaver  figures. 
A  traveler  once  alighted  at  a  way-side  inn,  and 
found  there  was  only  one  bed  vacant.  On  his 
expressing  his  willingness  to  take  that,  he  no- 
ticed a  certain  hesitation  on  the  part  of  his  host- 
ess, but  she  eventually  agreed  to  let  him  have  it. 
He  went  to  bed  and  slept  well  enough,  and  on 
awaking  in  the  morning  he  had  a  look  round  the 
room.  Finding  a  long  chest  of  strange  construc- 
tion under  the  bed,  he  was  curious  enough  to  in- 
vestigate it,  and  found  therein  the  remains  of  an 
old  gentleman  carefully  salted  down.  I  regret 
to  say  that  when  he  paid  his  bill  he  was  heartless 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  under  the 
bed  should  pay  for  half  of  the  accommodation, 
when  the  hostess  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed, 
'That's  grandfeyther,  and  we've  salted  him  down 
till  we've  time  to  bury  him.'  " 


A  WAG  is  "Max  Adeler,"  and  his  book,  Out 
of  the  Hurly-Burly,  contains  much  that  should 
cheer  the  dyspeptic  and  desponding.  In  his 
obituary  notices  are  a  few  choice  bits  of  poesy 
that  seem,  as  it  were,  to  "  fill  the  bill."    Thus  : 

The  death-angel  smote  Alexander  M'Glue, 

And  gave  him  protracted  repose ; 
He  wore  a  checked  shirt  and  a  Number  Nine  shoe, 

And  he  had  a  pink  wart  on  liis  nose. 
No  doubt  he  is  happier  dwelling  in  space 

Over  there  on  the  evergreen  shore. 
His  friends  are  informed  that  his  funeral  takes  place 

Precisely  at  quarter  past  four. 

Another,  still  more  touching : 

We  have  lost  our  little  Hanner  in  a  very  painful 
manner, 

And  we  often  asked,  How  can  her  harsh  sufferings 
be  borne  ? 

When  her  death  was  first  reported,  her  aunt  got  up 
and  snorted 

With  the  grief  that  she  supported,  for  it  made  her 
feel  forlorn. 

She  was  such  a  little  seraph  that  her  father,  who  is 
sheriff, 

Really  doesn't  seem  to  care  if  he  ne'er  smiles  in  life 
again ; 

She  has  gone,  we  hope,  to  heaven,  at  the  early  age  of 
seven 

(Funeral  starts  off  at  eleven),  where  she'll  never 
more  have  pain. 


In  Missouri  fact  and  poesy — the  irregular 
"  appropriation"  of  other  people's  horses  and  the 
painful  result  follo\ving — find  rhythmic  expres- 
sion in  words  to  this  effect,  to  wit,  viz.  : 

He  found  a  rope,  and  picked  it  up, 

And  with  it  walked  away: 
It  happened  that  to  t'other  end 

A  horse  was  hitched,  they  say. 

They  found  a  tree,  and  tied  the  rope 

Unto  a  swinging  limb: 
It  happened  that  the  other  end 

Was  somehow  hitched  to  him. 


In  Lord  Cockburn's  Memorials,  recently  pub- 
lished, some  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  whom  his  lordship  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  In  May,  1 833,  Dr.  Chalmers  delivered  ' 
a  speech  in  the  General  Assembly,  of  whicli  Lord 
Cockburn  writes  that  "all  his  views  and  state- 
ments blazed  with  the  fire  of  his  volcanic  imag- 
ination. How  he  burns !  I  shed  more  tears  of 
pure  admiration  than  I  have  done  since  they 
were  forced  from  me  by  the  magnificence  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  And  every  syllable  written  in 
his  condensed  short-hand.    I  was  sitting  next 
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him,  and  stole  a  page  of  his  notes,  from  which  j 
he  spoke  with  intense  eloquence  for  about  twenty 
minutes.    When  he  was  done,  and  began  to  col- 
lect his  materials,  he  missed  this  page,  and  upset 
all  the  liats  and  made  all  the  pockets  near  him 
be  emptied  in  search  of  it.    I  was  obliged  to 
confess  the  theft,  when  he  allowed  me  to  keep 
the  trophy. "   In  183")  Dr.  Chalmers  made  a  long  j 
and  eloquent  written  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  favor  of  endowment.    "As  soon  as 
Chalmers  had  closed,"  writes  Lord  Cockburn,  | 
"somebody  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  ;  but  | 
another  member,  thinking  this  not  enough,  moved  i 
that  they  sliould  first  return  thanks  to  God.  Some 
little  discussion  arose,  which  the  Moderator  end- 
ed by  reading  in  a  technical  style  from  his  paper 
that  the  question  before  the  house  was  whether 
they  should  return  thanks  to  Dr.  Chalmers  or,  by 
prayer,  to  God.    On  this  there  was  a  general  and 
confused  cry  of '  Dr.  Chalmers  ! '  '  Dr.  Chalmers  !' 
and  'Prayer!'  'Prayer!'  when  the  Moderator  de- 
clared that  Dr.  Chalmers  had  it,  and  proceeded 
to  eulogize  him  accordingly,  and  the  prayer  did 
not  take  place  till  a  considerable  time  afterward." 

In  the  Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  (ra^e^^e  of  Sep- 
tember !,">  might  have  been  perused  the  following 
advertisement,  which  would  seem  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  almost  any  body  who  wanted  al- 
most any  thing  : 

WANTED— A  SITUATION.— A  practical  printer, 
who  is  competent  to  take  charge  of  any  depart- 
ment in  a  printing  and  publishing  house.  Would  ac- 
cept a  professorship  in  any  of  the  academies.  Has  no 
objection  to  leach  ornamental  painting  and  penman- 
ship, geometry,  trigonometry,  and  many  other  sci- 
ences. Is  particularly  suited  to  act  as  pastor  to  a 
small  evangelical  church,  or  as  local  preacher.  He 
would  have  no  objection  to  form  a  small  but  select 
class  of  young  ladies  to  instruct  them  in  the  highest 
branches.  To  a  dentist  or  chiropodist  he  would  be  in- 
valuable, as  he  can  do  almost  any  thing.  Would  cheer- 
fully accept  a  position  as  bass  or  tenor  singer  in  a 
choir.  Would  prefer  to  run  a  blacksmith's  or  shoe- 
maker's shop,  a  dancing-school,  or  saw-mill. 


"The  frequent  allusions  to  Piatt  Evans  in  your 
Editor's  Drawer,"  writes  a  Boston  correspond- 
ent, "call  to  mind  a  characteristic  anecdote  I 
heard  him  tell  nearly  forty  years  ago.  I  was  a 
clerk  then  in  a  cloth-importing  house  in  Maiden 
Lane.  Piatt  came  on  twice  a  year  to  buy  goods, 
and  we  boys  always  used  to  anticipate  his  com- 
ing with  great  joy,  as  did  our  employers,  and 
with  the  added  reason  to  them  that  he  was  al- 
ways a  generous  buyer  and  excellent  pay. 

"  After  his  purchases  came  the  fun,  to  which 
his  Jew's-harp  always  largely  contributed.  He 
was  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  that  really  made 
music  on  the  Jew's-harp.  One  season  when  he 
came  lie  told  us  he  had  been  newly  fitting  up  his 
store,  and  among  other  things  putting  in  polished 
mahogany  counters,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  'spl- 
splen-did-did  coun-counters.  N-noth-nothing 
like  them  in  Cin-cin-na-na-ti. '  One  day  a  fel- 
low came  in  from  the  country  to  see  about  hav- 
ing some  city  clothes  made ;  and  lounging  and 
gawking  about,  leaning  against  the  counters, 
etc.,  at  last  took  out  his  jackknife,  and  began 
wliittliiig  the  edges.  Piatt  soon  saw  what  he 
was  doing,  and  caught  up  his  shears,  and  quietly 
slipped  round  behind  the  man  and  cut  off  the 
whole  tail  of  his  coat  (they  wore  swallow-tailed 
coats  in  those  days),  and  then  said  to  him,  with 
an  expletive  not  necessary  to   repeat,  '  You 


m-m-meud  my  c-c-coun-counter,  and  I'll  m-m- 
mend  your  c-c-coat.' " 


Thunder-storms  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  Occasionally,  writes  a  friend 
in  Salem,  Oregon,  we  hear  the  low  muttering 
sound,  and  see  the  lightning  flash  off  on  the 
mountain-side,  consequently  those  that  have 
been  raised  here  have  never  enjoyed  a  regular 
old  Eastern  thunder-storm.  About  a  year  ago 
a  merchant  of  Salem  sold  out  and  went  into  the 
stock  business  in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  moved 
his  family  to  the  Dalles,  where  they  occasionally 
have  a  thunder-shower.  Some  time  after  they 
had  been  there  they  received  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  heaviest.  A  ten-year-old  boy  was  out  in  the 
yard  when  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
immediately  by  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder,  fright- 
ened the  boy,  and  he  ran  to  his  mother : 

"  Mamma !  oh,  mamma !  something  busted  up 
there,  and  it  made  the  fire  fly  in  great  long 
strings  I" 


The  Drawer  for  June  contained  some  anec- 
dotes about  the  "  good  Mr.  Bergh,"  as  the  chil- 
dren call  him.    Here  are  one  or  two  more : 

When  Mr.  Bergh  first  began  to  enforce  the 
laws  against  dog-fighting,  he  was  waited  on  by 
Kit  Burns,  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  den  in 
the  city  where  this  brutal  sport  was  carried  on. 

"  Mr.  Bergh,"  said  Kit,  "  I  sympathize,  deep- 
ly sympathize,  with  you  and  your  society  in  the 
humane  efforts  you  are  making  to  prevent  cruel- 
ty to  animals.  The  object  is  a  noble  one.  But, 
Sir,  let  me  warn  you  that  the  moment  your  soci- 
ety attempts  to  interfere  with  dog -fighting,  that 
moment  it  will  dig  its  own  grave  !" 

Once  when  urging  the  passage  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  bill  which  would  more  effectually  sup- 
press cruelty  to  animals,  a  Senator  on  the  com- 
mittee said  he  "entirely  approved  of  the  objects 
of  the  society,  but  was  a  fraid  it  might  go  too  far. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Bergh,  "  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  persons  during  the  late  war  who  were 
always  afraid  the  North  would  '  go  too  far ; '  and 
I  never  prosecute  an  offender  for  some  outrageous 
act  of  cruelty  but  the  same  idea  is  urged  by  his 
counsel  as  a  reason  why  the  jury  ought  not  to 
convict  him — they  might  go  too  far." 

Last  spring  there  was  a  strike  for  higher  wages 
by  the  drivers  of  nearly  all  the  city  omnibus  lines. 
The  horses  on  these  lines  are  generally  emaciated 
and  poorly  fed,  and  numerous  complaints  have 
repeatedly  been  prosecuted  by  the  society  against 
the  owners  for  ill  treatment  of  them.  The  result 
of  the  strike  was  that  for  several  days  Broadway 
looked  nearly  deserted — not  an  omnibus  to  be 
seen.  On  one  of  these  days  Mr.  Bergh  was  ob- 
served looking  on  the  empty  street  with  a  smile 
of  intense  satisfaction. 

"You  look  pleased,  Mr.  Bergh,"  observed  a 
by-stander. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  zoophilist,  "I  am;  in- 
tensely so.  For  years  and  yeai-s  these  omnibus 
proprietors  have  worked  these  poor  brutes  to 
death,  and  only  half  fed  them.  Now  for  a  week 
they  have  been  eating  their  heads  off  at  their 
owners'  expense,  without  doing  one  step  of  work. 
How  delighted  they  must  be !  What  a  beautiful 
instance  of  retributive  justice  f^ 

One  of  the  members  of  the  society  has  a  pet 
weakness  for  horse-racing.    He  met  Mr.  Bergh 
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shortly  after  one  of  the  stated  meetings  at  Je- 
rome Park,  and  commented  in  glowing  terms  on 
the  beauty  of  the  course,  the  excitement  of  the 
race,  and  his  regret  that  Mr,  Bergh  had  not  been 
present  with  him. 

"  And  you  enjoyed  it  ?"  queried  Mr.  Bergh. 

"  Indeed  I  did,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  was  afraid  so,"  responded  Mr.  Bergh,  "  be- 
cause the  pleasures  of  sin  are  proverbially  sweet.'^ 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Brownsvillc,  Pennsyl- 
vania, communicates  the  following : 

Some  time  ago  a  worthless  white  vagabond 
named  Hardin,  living  near  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville, left  his  home,  and  after  night-fall  brought 
up  at  the  hen-roost  of  an  African  residing  in  the 
burg.  Knowing  the  propensities  of  a  certain 
class  of  his  fellow-men,  the  African  kept  a  watch 
over  his  bipeds  during  the  dark  hours.  No  soon- 
er had  Hardin  possessed  himself  of  the  feathered 
prize  than  the  guard  laid  hands  upon  him.  Com- 
plaint was  made  before  Justice  H.  J.  R  n,  a 

Democrat  of  the  azoic  period,  and  in  due  time 
Hardin  and  his  sable  accuser  were  vis-a-vis  with 
the  aged  justice.  The  testimony  was  patiently 
heard,  and  was  overwhelming,  and  all  expected 
to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  upon 
the  prisoner ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and  amuse- 
ment of  all,  the  justice  stated  :  "The  Legislature 
never  contemplated  such  a  case  as  this  when  it 
enacted  a  law  against  petit  larceny.  They  knew 
that  Africans  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  chick- 
ens from  the  whites,  but  the  idea  of  a  white  man 
so  bemeaning  himself  as  to  steal  chickens  from 
an  African  was  preposterous  and  absurd.  There- 
fore, the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  having  provided 
no  remedy,  the  prisoner  is  discharged,  and  com- 
plainant must  pay  the  costs." 

During  divine  service  at  the  Baptist  church, 
Davisville,  Pennsylvania,  the  following  incident 
happened  recently  : 

The  pastor  gave  out  a  hymn,  and  as  the  church 
contained  no  musical  instrument,  the  singing  was 
conducted  in  the  "good  old  way,"  one  of  the 
congregation  raising  the  tune.  After  he  had 
sung  a  line,  it  seemed  to  the  minister  that  the 
singer  had  pitched  the  tune  too  high,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  sung  out  from  the  pulpit, 

"  Hold  on  there  ;  you  have  got  that  too  high." 

The  singer  stopped,  and  coolly  replied, 

"  Will  you  please  lower  it  ?" 

The  minister  "lowered"  the  tune,  and  the 
services  were  continued  without  further  interrup- 
tion. 


Forty  years  ago  rumors  in  Washington  city 
imputing  misconduct  to  members  of  Congress 
were  seldom  in  circulation.  The  writer,  then 
residing  in  that  city,  heard  only  one  report  pre- 
judicial to  the  character  of  either  a  Senator  or 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  And 
as  its  denouement  illustrated  the  sagacity  of  Sen- 
ator Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  it  is  communicated. 

The  writer  was  seated  in  that  Senator's  room 
when  a  gentleman  entered  and  said, 

"A  report  is  in  circulation  highly  injurious  to 
the  character  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States." 

"  Stop !"  said  Mr.  Grundy;  "before  it  is  stated 
I  will  make  a  prediction.  If  a  Western  Senator 
is  implicated,  the  government  has  been  cheated 
out  of  public  land ;  if  the  Senator  involved  is 


from  the  South,  a  negro  has  been  wronged ;  but 
if  there  is  some  trick  concerning  a  patent  right, 
the  Senator  is  from  New  England." 

The  facts  of  the  case  being  stated,  it  appeared 
that  a  Senator  from  a  New  England  State  had 
charged  one  of  his  constituents  ten  dollars  for 
obtaining  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  door 
locks.  This  deviation  from  propriety  forty  years 
ago  caused  more  denunciation  than  that  awak- 
ened at  this  day  by  a  well-known  disreputable 
practice  of  Senators  and  members  of  Congress 
who  receive  fees  for  the  exercise  of  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  appointments,  or  to  cover  up 
official  delinquency. 


A  MEDICAL  friend  in  Cincinnati  is  kind  enough 
to  send  us  this  : 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  remembers 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  following  serio- 
comic incident :  Being  engaged  in  locating  wild 
lands  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  then  newly 
admitted  State  of  Michigan,  I  one  day  stopped 
for  dinner  at  a  pretentious  ' '  hotel"  in  the  em- 
bryotic  village  of  Otsego,  Allegan  County,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  parlor  to  await  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  meal.  Seating  myself  on  one  of  the 
high-backed,  splint-bottomed  chairs  that  furnish- 
ed the  only  sitting  accommodation,  I  made  a 
mental  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  room. 
No  carpet ;  not  a  painting,  picture,  book,  or  paper 
of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen,  and  yet  the  literature 
of  the  apartment  was  abundant,  though  peculiar. 
On  the  plastered  walls  were  penciled  in  every  con- 
ceivable style  of  chirography  the  names  of  the 
former  guests  of  the  house. 

On  the  right-hand  jamb  of  the  whitely  painted 
mantel-piece  was  drawn,  with  considerable  art, 
the  similitude  of  a  grave,  wdth  head  and  foot 
stones  complete.  In  regular  form  across  the 
head-stone  was  written,  in  a  neat  text-hand,  the 
following  inscription : 

Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 
Warren  A.  Gault, 
who  died  a  moral  death 
by  stealing  a  pair  of  socks, 
Tuesday,  June  14, 
1838. 

If  Heaven  be  pleased  when  sinners  cease  to  sin, 
If  Hell  be  pleased  when  sinners  enter  in, 
If  Earth  be  pleased  when  ridded  of  a  knave, 
Then  all  are  pleased,  for  Gault  is  in  his  grave ! 

Before  leaving  the  house  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  this  mortuary  trib- 
ute to  moral  obliquity.  It  appeared  that  a  party 
of  civil  engineers,  while  engaged  in  running  the 
line  for  a  hypothetical  railroad  through  the  wil- 
derness in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  had  made 
this  "  hotel"  their  head-quarters,  and  while  there 
one  night,  Gault,  one  of  the  chain-bearers,  pilfer- 
ed from  Wilder,  another  of  the  company,  a  pair 
of  woolen  socks.  A  suit  before  the  village 
"squire"  fixed  the  theft  where  it  belonged;  the 
culprit  was  forced  to  make  restitution  of  the 
stolen  property,  and  was  fined,  and  Wilder,  the 
draughtsman  of  the  party,  sketched  his  grave, 
and  inscribed  the  epitaph  thereon. 


A  GENTLEMAN  Connected  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  writes  us  from  North- 
port,  Long  Island : 

"A  young  man  lately  employed  by  a  farmer  in 
tliis  neighborhood  is  now  in  the  county  jail  on  a 
charge  of  burglary.    In  a  letter  to  his  parents  he 
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says,  among  other  useful  and  entertaining  infor- 
mation, there  is  one  old  farmer  here  ;  all  the  rest 
are  gentleynen.'^ 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  by  Dr.  Priestley  recalls  an 
amusing  doggerel  poem,  published  at  the  time 
of  the  burning  of  the  doctor's  meeting-houses, 
home,  and  papers.  "  There  was  a  small  attempt 
by  a  few  people  to  drive  off  the  rabble,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  show  their  heels  by  a  shower 
of  brickbats." 

The  famous  Dr.  Priestley, 
Though  he  preached  to  admiration, 

Yet  he  never  could  persuade 

The  unruly  cavalcade 
Not  to  show  theu'  detestation. 

They  burned  down  both  the  meetings, 

His  manuscripts  and  paper, 
And  they  swore  it  in  their  wrath 
That  they  would  not  leave  him  worth 

A  single  farthing  taper. 

His  house  and  all  the  utensils. 

Out-offices  and  stable ; 
Nor  durst  the  doctor  stay. 
But  prudently  got  away, 

And  rejoiced  that  he  was  able. 

Before  Priestley  died  the  Rev.  David  Davis, 
one  of  the  wits  of  the  time,  wrote  the  following 
epitaph,  which  the  doctor  is  said  to  have  laugh- 
ed over  heartily  : 

Here  lie  at  rest. 

In  oaken  chest, 
Together  packed  most  nicely, 

The  bones  and  brains. 

Flesh,  blood,  and  veins, 
And  soul  of  Dr.  Priestley." 


Friend  A  •  was  a  very  intelligent  Quaker, 

a  man  of  character  and  influence,  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  was 
noted  for  his  prompt  and  often  witty  replies  to 
any  sallies  of  humor  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
who  knew  and  enjoyed  this  peculiar  trait  on  his 
part.  One  day,  as  he  was  standing  at  his  front 
gate,  two  of  his  friends  who  were  walking  to- 
gether came  toward  him.     "  Now,"  said  one  to 

the  other,  "  I'll  get  a  joke  on  Uncle  A  ;"  and 

carrying  out  his  intention,  as  they  came  up  to  the 
gate,  he  said,  very  gravely,  and  as  if  asking  an 
important  question, 

"  Uncle  A  ,  can  thee  tell  us  the  way  to 

Pool's  Town  ?" 

Instinct  will  tell  thee,  Friend  B  ,"  was 

the  promjjt  answer,  given  with  the  utmost  grav- 
ity, and  as  if  the  right  direction  were  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 


Our  Irish  friends  fill  a  large  place  in  the 
Drawer,  and  not  unjustly,  for  there  seems  no  end 
to  their  blunders  and  their  wit.  The  following 
addition  to  their  store-house  of  credit  is  literally 
a  fact : 

Mr.  H  sent  his  Irish  servant  to  one  of  his 

neighbors,  about  a  mile  distant,  to  bring  home  a 
pig  that  he  had  bought.  Patrick  started  off  on 
a  nice  little  ])ony  that  belonged  to  his  employer, 
and  in  due  time  was  seen  coming  back  again 
with  the  pig,  his  legs  safely  tied,  slung  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Why,  Pat,"  said  his  master,  "why  didn't 
you  lay  the  pig  over  the  pony,  and  not  carry  that 
weight  all  the  way  on  your  own  shoulder  ?" 

"  An'  sure,  >Sor,"  said  Pat,  "the  pony  is  little. 


an'  I'm  of  pretty  good  size,  Sor,  an'  I  thought 
'twas  too  bad  to  put  any  more  weight  on  the 
pony,  an'  so  I'd  jist  carry  the  pig  meself!" 


A  VINDICATION  OF  "  LADY  CLARA  VERE  DE 
VERB." 

[Tennyson's  well-known  poem  with  this  title  was  an 
eloquent  reproach  to  the  aristocratic  class,  represented 
by  a  high-born  coquette.  The  following  reply,  from 
the  pen  of  a  young  English  lady  of  noble  birth  and 
high  rank,  will  be  interesting.  Both  sides  should  be 
heard,  certainly.] 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vera 

Ne'er  sought  of  you  to  win  reno^vn, 
Or  thought  to  "break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime  ere  she  went  to  town." 
She  smiled  in  courtesy,  and  thought 

Y''ou  somewhat  churlish,  we  confess ; 
"  The  daughter  of  a  hvmdred  earls," 

Her  kindness  why  should  she  repress  ? 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

John  Smith,  or  Lawrence— any  name 
Unsullied  may  be  proudly  borne. 

She  gladly  knows  from  whence  she  came. 
And  never  wished  to  break  a  heart, 

But  merely  thought,  as  hostess  here, 
There  was  no  need  to  draw  stern  lines — 

You  teach  her  all  there  was  to  fear. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 

Had  sadly  learned  a  lesson  true : 
The  cold  distinctions  man  has  drawn, 

At  which  she  smiled,  she  must  renew. 
In  pleasant  converse  churls  see  love! 

And  dare  reply,  with  scornful  glee, 
That  they  are  cold,  and  know  her  wiles, 

While  innocent  of  guile  is  she ! 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

As  is  her  wont,  the  neighbors  sought. 
With  humble  students  converse  held. 

Nor  dreamed  of  ill  in  word  or  thought. 
The  o'erwrought  brain  and  feeble  frame 

Were  more  to  blame  than  her  "sweet  eyes;" 
Young  Lawrence  surely  would  have  died 

Had  he  been  deaf  to  "low  replies." 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 

Fearless  has  sought  his  mother's  side, 
And  soothed  her  grief  with  sympathy. 

And  of  her  passion  stemmed  the  tide. 
Remorsefully  the  "  bitter  word" 

Was  taken  back,  which  she  did  hear. 
And  bore  with  all  the  calm  "  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere." 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 

Has  sorrows  in  her  stately  hall 
In  common  with  all  human  hearts; 

But  she  can  bear  them  without  gall. 
"  Noblesse  oblige"  she  knows  full  well ; 

Yet  she  has  faith  in  modest  worth. 
Young  Lawrence  knew  the  gulf  between, 

And  reverenced  her  noble  birth. 

The  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 

Believes  in  "heaven  above  us  bent," 
But  thinks  "  the  gardener  and  his  wife," 

With  Lawrence,  value  long  descent. 
She  heeds  not  what  it  see7ns  to  you ; 

She  kJiows  'tis  noble  to  be  good; 
And  kind  hearts  beat  'neath  ermined  robes, 

And  faith  flows  pure  through  noble  blood. 

You  know  not  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  ! 

She  finds  around  her  halls  and  towers 
Full  scope  for  tender  woman's  work, 

Which  amply  fills  "the  rolling  hours." 
But  if  her  work  is  thus  misread. 

Her  daughters  in  far  future  years 
Her  course  will  scarcely  imitate. 

Withheld  by  her  well-founded  fears. 

The  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 

Finds  time  not  "  heavy  on  her  hands." 
Her  people  bless  her  in  the  gates; 

No  want  is  felt  upon  her  lands. 
But  may  the  yeoman  wise  beware, 

Nor  let  the  boundary  lines  be  stirred. 
Or  gentle  ladies  well  may  fear 

To  grant  such  boors  a  kiudly  word. 
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